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A3BICYS:  (’rowlaiKl,  221,  278;  Dale, 
211  ; Nowliattlo,  182;  8t.  Alban's, 
«<»  **  Cathcdraln  ; " Sweetheart,  (>12  ; 
TewkcKbiiry,  22,  129,  205;  Tliorney,  221, 

; Thorntou  (St.  Mary's),  52;  Tin- 
tern,  181 

Abiiij»don  : Rewa;<o  farming  at,  ICO  ; water 
supply,  280 

Absorbent  power  of  woods,  711 
Abuses  of  Portland  cwmont,  uses  and,  44C 
Academy  : 2 ; new  President,  519 ; (elec- 
tion of),  525  ; prizes  distribution,  605, 
629 

Accessible  drain  trap,  an,  220 
Accommodation,  church,  219 
Act  of  Vandalism,  an,  278,  !506 
Address  of  president  R.I.B.A.,  523,  526; 

and  competitions,  571,  599 
AEsthetic  etl'oct,  slate  and  copper  roofs,  518 
Agreements:  stamped,  118,  202,  229,  254, 
307,  358,  383,  410 ; nustamped,  94 
Air,  steam,  and  gas  engines,  381 
Albert : bridge,  toll-compensation  case, 
685  ; hall,  proposed  tine  art  exhibition 
at,  576 

Alderman's-walk,  fatal  fall  of  arch  in,  230, 
233 

Alfred  the  Great’s  palace,  501 
Alleged  : incompleteness  of  arbitrator's 
award,  68 ; neglect  (at  Peterborough 
cathedral),  629  (by  a surveyor)  439 
Almshouses,  Clifton  (Hills’),  437 
Alrewas  and  Wichnor,  103 
Alterations : at  St.  Mary-le-Bow  ch.,  469  ; 
to  plans,  547 

Amalgamation  of : London  gas  companies, 
175 ; water  colour  societies,  602 
Amateur  painting  on  porcelain  and  pottery 
competition,  448 

America,  hydraulic  construction  in,  5 
American  : and  British  anonymous  criti- 
cism, 572,  573,  600;  institute  of  archi- 
tects, 679;  jerry  builders,  391;  timber, 
307,  384,  410 

Ancient : buildings,  restoration  of,  677  ; 
capital  of  Ulysses,  317 ; Egyptians,  689  ; 
laud  survey,  the  most,  151 : monuments 
bill,  684 

Animal  representations,  grotesque,  178 
Annual  reports : institutiou  of  civil  engi- 
neers, 694  ; science  and  art  department, 
341  * 

Anonymous  criticism,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, 572,  573,  600 

Another : reredos  case,  628 ; unsatisfactory 
competition,  600 

Anti-corrosive  paste,  Harrison’s,  335 
Antiquaries,  Newcastle  society  of,  487 
Antiquities  : and  fine  art,  loan  collection 
of  Cornish,  304  ; Assyrian,  Mr.  Rassam’s, 
255 ; Paris  exhibition,  150,  205,  232,  283 
Antwerp  fine  arts  palace  competn.,  104 
Apocalyptic  art,  331 

Approaches,  southern,  of  Waterloo  bridge, 
389 

Arbitrator's : award,  alleged  incomplete, 
68 ; fees,  628 

Arch:  307  ; fatal  fall  of  in  Bishopsgate, 
230,  233 

Archaeological : 103,  183,  251,  264,  304,  318, 
341,  368,  407,  530 ; and  art  museum, 
Oxford  (proposed), 714 ; association,  557, 
612,  (at  Wisbech),  197,  223  ; associations 
(Cambrian),  228,  (Yorkshire)  228  ; con- 
gresses, 41;  discoveries  in  St.  Just  and 
Sennen,  625;  institute,  royal,  65,  (aud 
restoration)  123,  (at  Northampton)  99, 
124;  societies  (Berks),  290,  (Bristol  and 
Gloucester)  117,  130,  (Bucks)  130,  (Essex 
and  Suffolk)  171,  (Kent)  117, 130,  (Leices- 
tersh.)  117,  (Somerset)  228 
Archaeologists  at  Durham  cathedral,  318 
Archaeology  in  Northants,  530 
Arches,  3u7 

Architect : a well-paid  amateur,  306.  357  ; 
diocesan.  Sir  E.  Beckett  as  an,  255 ; of 
WoUaton  hall,  712;  or  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, 688,  691 ; what  is  an,  333,  356 
Architects : and  artists,  awards  to  at  Paris 
exhibition,  421 ; and  corporations,  411  ; 
charges,  519,  684  ; commission,  a mediaj- 
val,  264;  institutes  (American),  679  ; 
(Glasgow),  408;  (royal  British),  441,461, 
523,  526,  582,  636,  637 ; legal  responsi- 
bilities of,  709  ; nowhere  nowadays,  155; 
perils  from  informal  instructions,  520, 
548  ; the  conference  of  aud  surveyors  to 
lociil  authorities,  24 

Architectural : and  medical  professions, 
combined  action  of,  576 ; association,  394, 
447,  465,  497,  555,  609,  638,691,  (black- 
balling at)  555,  601,  680,  (balloting)  684, 
711,  (discu.ssions  at)  711,  (in  Yorkshire) 
8, 154,  182,  208,  (sketchbook)  175 ; asso- 
eiations  (Leeds),  171,487,598,  (Northern) 
175,  557 ; awards,  University  College,  25 ; 
misrepresentation,  418 ; museum  (and 
Scott  memorial),  42,  (sketching  club) 
602 ; restorations,  discussions  on  modern, 
602 ; scholars.  Academy,  42  ; societies 
(Edinburgh),  487,  (Exeter)  462  ; works, 
new  German,  685 

Architecture:  acarlomy  lectures  on,  685; 
domestic  Rutlandshire,  76  ; Elizfibothan, 
471  ; Emflish,  studios  in,  405 ; in  the  City, 
312  ; Italian,  384 ; near  Charing-crosB, 
modern,  284;  PariHian,  at  Paris  exhibi- 
tion, 73;  iiopular  dictionary  of,  8 
Are  more  metropolitan  bridges  wanted  ? 
633 


Arsenic  in  soot,  685 

Art:  and  the  clergy,  421 ; apocalyptic,  331  ; 
at  social  science  congress,  436 ; early 
Christian,  601  ; English,  present  tenden- 
cies of,  630;  exhibitions,  Sunday,  337; 
galleries,  Liverpool,  290  ; H.  Herkomer 
on,  491;  koramic,  in  Japan,  288;  lec- 
tures and  discussions,  495,  .546,  575;  loan 
collection  (proposed  in  London),  385, 
(Paris  exhibition)  150, 205,  232,  283 ; pro- 
motion, Taylor  bequest,  384 ; relics  (and 
religious  emblems),  181,  (royal  English 
on  continent)  316;  representations  of 
Death,  547 ; schools'  competition,  na- 
tional, 147,  207,  306 
Artificial  marble,  75 

Artisans' dwellings : act,  the,  68;  designs 
for,  42 

Artists  : and  architects,  awards  to  at  Paris 
exhibition,  421 ; Cypriote,  121 ; exhibition 
by  society  of  British,  579 
Arts:  manufactures  and  mines,  90;  Society 
of,  and  wood  carving,  602 
Ash  closets,  self-acting  cinder-sifting,  630 
Ashdown,  the  late  John,  230,  255 
Ashford  bd.  schls.  competitn.,  76,  104 
Aske,  improvements  at,  515 
Associations  : archasological  (British),  197, 
223, 557,  612,  (Cambrian)  228,  (Yorkshire) 
228  ; architectural,  8,  154,  182,  208,  394, 
447.  465,  4^7,  555,  601,  609.  638,  680,  684, 
691,711,  (Birmingham)  465,  (Leeds)  171, 
487,  598,  (Northern)  175,  557 ; brick  and 
tile  masters  (North  Staff.),  42  ; British, 
170,  180;  diocesan  (Chichester),  682; 
master  builders  (Liverpool),  547,  (na- 
tional) 210;  municipal  aud  sanitary 
engineers  and  surveyors,  102 ; social 
science,  335,  436,  444 

Assurance  offices  : Gresham,  Poultry,  694; 

Prudential,  Holborn,  8 
Assyrian  : antiquities,  new,  255  ; bronzes, 
473 

Aston  public  buildings  competn,  8,  251,  257 
Asylums  : Darenth  imbecile,  682  ; Glouces- 
tershire, Barnwood,  422 ; supt.  acting  as 
architect,  306 ; three  counties',  Baldock, 
228 

Athos,  Mount,  monasteries  of,  45 
Avonmouth  dock,  near  Bristol,  499 
Awards:  architectural,  University  coll., 
25  ; Paris  exhibition,  421,  546 
Ayrshire  lake  dwelling,  an,  500 

BAtliEY,  the  late  Chas.,  384 
Bakers’  ovens,  411 

Balloting  at  the  Association,  684,  711 
Baltimore : foolhardy  building  at,  26  ; 

steam  factory  for  brickmaking,  255 
Bangor  cathedral : great  bell,  548 ; memo- 
rial pulpit,  227 

Banking  premises  : Edinburgh,  252  ; Lof- 
tus-in-Cleveland.  22  ; Salisbury,  236 
Bankrupts’  property,  628 
Barnack  church,  128,  169 
Barnsley  mechanic’s  inst.  library,  76 
Barracks,  Fulford,  York,  305,  489 
Barrows,  British,  in  North  Wilts,  341,  368 
Ba.silica,  exhumation  of  an  Italian,  251 
Bath  city  architect  and  the  new  bridge,  576 
Baths,  Camden  Turkish,  558 
Battens,  slating,  174 

Battersea  : bridge  toll-compensation  case, 
685  ; Burlington  colonnade  at,  630  ; ves- 
try hall  competition.  355 
Beckett,  Sir  E. : and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  393  ; 

as  a diocesan  architect,  255 
Bedford  new  shire  hall,  437 
Belfast  harbour,  499 
Belgium  aud  England,  bells  of,  462 
Bells  : Bangor  cathedral,  548  ; Llandaff 
do.,  4(i0;  of  Belgium  and  England,  462  ; 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  384 
Benevolent  institutions : builders',  96,  499, 
576  ; builders’  clerks,  340 
Berks  areba).  aud  archi.  socy.,  290 
Berlin  transparent  tableaux,  .521 
Bidder,  the  late  Geo.  Parker,  334 
Bideford  fine  arts  exhibition,  204 
Billing.sgate,  electric  lighting  at,  577 
Birkbeck  building  society.  69 
Birmingham  : and  midland  institute,  251  ; 
architectural  assocn.,  465  ; master 
builders'  society,  491 ; sanitary  progress 
in,  95 

Bishopsgate,  fatal  fall  of  arch  in,  230,  233 
Blackballing  at  architectural  associi.,  555, 
601,  680 

Blackburn  high-level  water  supply,  713 
Blackness  of  buildings,  new  theory  as  to, 
174 

Blackpool  pavilion  and  winter  garden,  52 
Blaenan  Festiniog, cocoa  hotel  competn,  584 
Blandford,  sanitary  matters  at.  68 
Boarding  : house,  Harrow  school,  8 ; -up 
windows,  519 

Board  : room  and  offices,  Holborn,  145  ; 

school  drawings  exhibition,  London,  473 
Board  schools : Ashford,  76, 104 ; Boauvalo, 
332  ; Helper,  171,  252  ; Cannock,  3o7  ; 
Clee-with- Woelsby,  .547;  Croydon,  28; 
Fenton,  121;  Glasgow,  175;  Gloucester, 
463  ; Grt.  Usworth,  277  ; Henllys,  492  ; 
Heworth,  515 ; Hinckley,  277  ; Liver- 
pf)ol,  119,  332  ; Llandudno,  8,  228  ; Low 
Fall,  254;  Nottingham,  28,  65,  317,368, 
394,  502;  Paignton,  631;  Rugby,  408; 
Smethwick,  277 ; Southey,  Forest  of 
Doan,  422 ; Spalding,  355,  487 ; St. 
Mary's,  Southampton,  171 ; Widiios,  517 


Bodmin  town  hall  competition,  65,  C7,  91, 
119,  173,  201 

Botn)»ay,  panols  for  statue,  280 
Bones  in  liothwell  crypt,  126,  127 
Bootle,  borings  for  water  at,  253 
Borings,  water:  Bootle,  253  ; Turnford,  713 
Boulogne  deep  sea  harbour,  253,  281 
Bow  church,  Cheap^ide,  alterations  to,  469 
Bowdon  chapel  competition.  109 
Bowers’  process  for  preservation  of  iron,  175 
Boyle,  tlie  late  Robert,  308 
Boys’  home,  Shefford,  76 
Bradford,  new  hotels  at,  2.52,  682 
Brassey,  Thos.,  on  science  and  art,  308 
Brick:  and  tile  masters  (North  Staff.) 
assocn,,  42;  machine,  440,  464  ; making 
by  steam,  255 ; manufacturers,  damages 
against  for  smoke  nuisance,  713  ; walls, 
effiorescence  on,  91 

Brickfields,  employment  of  children  in,  202 
Bricks : of  varying  thickness,  120 ; salt 
stains  in,  519 

Bridges  : Forth,  70,  358  ; Glasgow  harbour 
(railw'ay),  639 ; Gloucester-gate,  148;  our 
metropolitan,  are  more  wanted  ? 633  ; 
Rochester,  264;  Salford,  520;  Severn, 
289  ; Waterloo,  308,  389 
Bridlington  : drainage  competition,  384  ; 

quay,  sea  defences  competii-n.,  682 
Brigade  depot,  Hounslow,  683 
Brighton  : building  in,  123  ; picture  exhi- 
bition, 281 ; redecoration  at  pavilion,  714 
Bristol  : and  Gloucester  archaeological 
socy.,  117,  130 ; operative  conference, 
263;  suburban,  285 

British : almanack  and  companion,  611  ; 
and  American  anonymous  criticism,  572, 
573,  600 ; archmological  institute,  197, 223, 
557,  612 ; architects,  royal  institute,  441, 
464,  523,  526,  582,  636,  637 ; artists, 
society  of,  exhibition,  579  ; association, 
170,  180;  barrows  in  North  Wilts,  341, 
368  ; watering  places,  337 
Broach  spire,  67 

Brompton  oratory  competition,  23,  69, 104, 
130,  146,  184,  253,  278,  502 
Bronzes,  Assyrian,  473 
Broseley  roofing  tile,  red,  464 
Brown  oak,  712 
Brown’s  drain  trap,  230 
Buckingham  water-gate,  neglected  state  of, 
148 

Bucks  archaaological  society,  130 
Builder:  a fraudulent,  603;  committed  to 
prison,  308 

Builders:  benevolent  institution,  96,  499, 
576;  clerks  do.,  340;  jerry,  American, 
391;  master  (Birmingham  socy.),  491. 
(Liverpool  assocn.)  647,  (national 
a«!Socn.)  210;  powers  of  vestries  over, 
686  ; sand,  sewage  deposits  as,  465 
Building : act,  uice  point  under,  359  ; bye- 
laws, infringement  of,  577  ; estates,  440; 
geometry  apolicable  to  works  of,  679  ; 
haste  in,  151 ; in  Brighton,  123 ; in 
Oxford,  a year’s,  392  ; in  Oxford- 
• street,  a sanitary,  393 ; materials  (che- 
mistry of),  4,  47.  (coloured)  98,  (of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia)  49  ; News 
designing  club,  303,  461,  518,  530,  571, 
584,  694;  on  stilts,  143;  operations, 
damages  for,  412  ; regulations,  new,  at 
Glasgow,  520;  society  case,  713;  trade 
(and  Bristol  operatives’  conference),  263, 
(in  West  of  England)  598;  trades’  direc- 
tory, 422 

Buildings  : ancient,  restoration  of,  677  ; 
early  dates  on,  600;  in  Midian,  remains 
of,  637;  mea.surii'g,  279;  panic-proof, 
420  ; protection  of  from  lightning,  233, 
303 

Burgess,  J.  Tom,  presentation  to,  26 
Burges’,  W.,  new  house,  Holland-park,  520 
Buried  basilica,  exhumation  of,  251 
Burlington  colonnade  at  Battersea,  630 
Burnard,  the  late,  N.  N.,  630 
Burnley  : cement  from  sewerage  at,  491  ; 

fall  of  premises  at,  289 
Business  premises:  Bradford,  544;  Car- 
lisle, 544;  Fenchurch-avenue,  640;  New 
Bond-street,  640 ; Newgate-street,  448  ; 
Shoreditch,  41 

CABXTRN,  Mt.,  excavations  on,  65, 181 
Ciesar’s  camp,  Folkestone,  excavations  in, 
181 

Calvert’s,  mechanics’  almanack,  501 
Camberwell  guardians  and  their  architects, 
520,  548 

Cambrian  archneological  assocn.,  228 
Cambridge  : All  SS.  memorial  cross,  210  ; 
archmologists  amongst  the  colleges,  226, 
227  ; Cavendish  college,  41  ; college 
building  works,  305  ; failure  of  concrete 
at,  446  ; sewerage  of,  466,  547 
Camden  Turkish  baths,  558 
Camps  : Cmsar’s,  Folkestone,  181  ; Ches- 
terton, 225  ; Irchester,  125,  530 
Canon's  Ashby,  129 
Canterbury  cathedral,  46 1 
Capital  of  Ulysses,  ancient,  317 
Ciirl)onic  acid  gas  in  aih'oatation,  413 
Carlatton,  senulohral  slab,  264,  806,  333 
Carlisle ; cathedi’al,  old  nave,  447  ; Roman 
slal)  at,  575  ; sewerage  works,  684 
Carmarthen  lychgate  competition,  615,  584 
Carrara  marble,  IB 
Carving  in  wood,  classes  for,  602 
Caryatides,  4H 
C.asoment,  -18 


Coses,  show,  and  shop,  ,50 
Cast  of  our  oV>eliHk,  taking  a,  148 
Ca-tle  : 48  ; Archdale  (tumuli),  318  • 
Ashby,  127 ; Acre  (castle  and  priory), 
20C : Rihing,  22^1  ; Colchester,  49 ; 
Fotheringhay,  128;  Northampton,  100; 
Rockingham,  128;  Wwl>ech,  199 
Catacombs,  49 
Catenary,  49 

Cathedral : 49 ; for  Bouthwark,  a,  .523 
Cathedrals  : Bangor,  227, 548 ; Canterbury,. 
46-4 ; Carlisle,  447 ; Chichester,  518  ; 
Cologne,  521 ; Cork  (Bt.  Finn  Barro),  67 ; 
Coutances,  448,  .502 : Dunblane,  612 ; 
Durham,  318,  4f>3  ; Edinburgh,  487  ; Ely, 
198  ; Exeter,  24,  67  ; Gloucester,  93  ; 
Hereford,  130,  1.56;  Kirkwall,  147 ; list 
of  English,  49  ; Llandaff,  44^J,  491 : Nor- 
wich, 2l ; Peterborough,  21,  629 ; Spires, 
203;  Bt.  Alban’s,  93,  121,  169,2^)3,410, 
492,  679,  582.  597,  627,  6:40,  678,  708 ; 
Bt.  Paul’s,  50,  72,  .384,  412.  (old)  210  ; 
Truro,  181,  227,  2:46,  519.  584,  631,  640  ; 
Tuam  (EpiscKi.),  4^)9  Winchester,  95  ; 
Worcester,  25:4 ; York,  209,  358,  359 
Cattle  : shed,  152  ; stall  iron  fittings,  630 
Cavsediura,  1.52 

Cavendish  college,  Cambridge,  41 
Ceiling:  152;  testing  of  Leigh's  fireproof, 
308 

Cell  or  cella,  152 

Cement ; 152 ; Portland,  25,  446  ; Ran- 
some’s  new,  412 

Cemetery : Bridgwater,  171 ; chapel,  152, 
(painting)  307  ; drainage  of,  440 
Cenotaph,  152 

Central-area  churches,  six,  607 
Centreing,  152 
Centrolinead,  153 
Ceramics,  Worcester,  413 
Cesspool : 628  ; ventilating,  307 
Chancel.  153 

Channels,  open,  motion  of  water  in,  288 
Chantry,  153 

Chapels  : Askern  (Wesleyan),  171  ; Avon- 
wick,  171;  Bowdon  (Bapt.),  104,  710; 
Brock-roafl,  Guernsey  (Wesln.),  492  ; 
Chelmsford  (Congl.),  682  ; Cotham 
(Wesln,),  305  ; Euston-road,  W.C.  (Ton- 
bridge  Congl.),  23:  Falsgrave  (Wesln.), 
42,  710;  Gresford  (Wesln.),  530;  Hackney 
(Prim.  Meth.),  309  ; Halifax,  South- 
pa»-ade,  176;  Hereford  (Wesln.),  683  ; 
Kilburn  (Bible  Christiao),  252;  Lang- 
ham-place  (Grosvenor),  712;  Leicester 
(Wesln.),  290;  Manchester  (Wesln.),  408; 
Morley  (Congl),  305,  (Wesln.)  22; 
Muses-gate,  Bolton  (Wesln.),  305  ; New- 
hall  (Prim.  Meth.),  382 ; Newnham  Pad- 
dox  (R.  C,),  201  ; New  Normanton 
(R.C.),  575;  Oswestry  (Welsh  Wesln.), 
145;  Oxford  (Wesln.),  438  ; Penmaen- 
mawr  (Congl.),  252 ; ^Chester  (ancient 
bridge),  264;  Savoy,  263;  Seacombe 
(Presbtn.),93;  Shoreditch  (Bapt.  Taber- 
nacle), 492 ; Sneyd-park,  Bristol  (Congl.), 
263;  Southport  (Wesln.),  382  ; South- 
wark (Wesleyan),  409  ; Tewkesbury 
(Wesln.),  23  ; Truro  (Prim.  Meth),  712; 
Tulse-hill,  S.W.  (Wesln.),  422  ; Tyntes- 
field  (private),  394;  Walsall  (Bapt.),  120 
Chapter  : houses,  65,  153  ; of  transition- 
ists,  89  ; on  roofs  of  Renaissance,  364, 
390  ; on  some  kinds  of  timber,  260,  315, 
338 

Charges : architects’,  519, 684 ; professional, 
67,  95 

Charing-cross,  modern  architecture  near, 
284 

Chateau,  St.  Louis  (new),  Quebec,  422 
Cheapside,  alterations  to  Bow  ch.,  469 
Cheltenham,  social  science  association  at, 
335,  4:46,  444 

Chemistry  of  building  materials,  4,  47 
Cbesuut  and  oak  timber,  356,  383,  409,  439 
Chester,  new  Nisi  Prius  court,  117 
Chesterton  camp,  225 

Chichester  : cathedral.  Dean  Hook  clock, 
518  ; diocesan  assocn.,  682 
Children,  employment  of  in  brickfields,  202 
Chimney  : 249  ; flues,  334,  358  ; shafts  (cir- 
cular, diminuc-ion  of),  92,  (factory)  557  ; 
stalk,  334,  358,  411 
China  painting.  501 
Chinese  snuff-bottle  collection,  a,  393 
Choir  : 153  ; screen,  249 
Christian  art,  early,  601 
Church : accommodation,  249 ; builder, 
the,  501 ; building  societies  (Chichester), 

682,  (in<’orporated)  118,  545,  (Llandaff) 

683,  (York)  626  ; congress  (Sheffield), 
340  ; restoration,  684,  712 ; yard  garden, 
Newington,  B.E.,  202,  488 

Churches;  Aberdeen  (St.  Nicholas*  spire), 
699 ; Accrington  (Christ  ch.),  336  ; Ais- 
kew  (R.C.),  66;  Alphington,  117;  Al- 
tofts  (St.  Mary  Magd.),  489  ; Ardagh 
(St.  Brigid,  R.C.),  76;  Arundel  (R.O.), 
174;  Ashton-under-Lyne  (Holy  Trinity), 
117 ; Aylesford  (St.  Peter),  489  ; Bar- 
nack, 128,  169;  Baasenthwaite  (St.  John 
Kvang.),  3:42;  Beer  (St.  Michael),  171; 
Belfast  (Prosbu.),  382;  Helper  (Christ 
oh.),  355;  Bicknoller,  5t7  ; Bishopsgate 
(St.  Helen),  147,  172,  201,  335;  Black- 
burn (Congl.),  :405  ; B«>lsovor,  117  ; Boo- 
tle (Congl.),  682,  (St.  Jolm)  464  ; 
Brami)ton  (St.  Martin),  548 ; Brent- 
wood (St.  Paul),  5tt  ; Ilridgcrulo  (St. 
Bridget),  228;  Briglitou  (Congl.),  438, 
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(St.  Mary)  1.S7  ; lirixwoi'th,  101 ; Ilroatl 
ilinton  (St.  I’otor),  l;!7 ; liromptnw 
(oratory),  !l:l,  fiO,  lo  t,  130,  UG,  IHl,  353, 
278,  502  ; llnokliiml  Newton,  .5,57  ; Har- 
ford, 312  ; Hurton  Leonard,  57.3  : Oani- 
bridpo,  22G ; Oaatlo  Aahby,  127  ; Castor, 
225  , Ohaatleton  (St.  Mary),  192  ; Choap- 
aide  (St.  Mary-lo-How),  109;  Clupping 
Norton,  -189  ; Cloeton,  332 ; CoRonlioo, 
127 ; Ooleshill,  408 ; oondoninod  City, 
584  ; Conway,  277,  357  ; Cottorstook, 
128 ; Covent-pfardon  (St.  I’anl),  335  j 
Covorsliam,  515;  Crewe  (Christ  oh.), 
145;  Crofton,  386;  Crowland  (abbey), 
224,  278;  Donne  (St.  Modoo),  277  ; 
Drosrheda  (St.  Mary  Mngd.,  R.C.),  332  ; 
Dublin  (Hall  Momorinl),  082;  Dnnaton 
(St.  Leonard),  417;  Earls  Harton,  127 ; 
East  Uaddon,  22  ; Easton  Mandit  (SS. 
Peter  and  Panl),  129;  Edp:ohill  (Oon?l.), 
305 ; Edinburgh  (German),  683 ; Egre- 
mont  (St.  John),  184  ; Exeter  (St. 
James),  489;  Falkirk  (U.P.),  336;  Fel- 
sham,  626  ; Finedon,  126 ; Fittleton,  421 ; 
Potheringhay,  128;  Galway  (St.  Igna- 
tius), 355  ; Garway,  573  ; Glasgow  (Bel- 
haveu,  U.P.),  694,  (C.P.)  463;  Gran- 
shaw  (Wesln.),  408;  Granton,  93;  Great 
Brington,  100 ; Halifax,  332  ; Halkiu 
(St.  Mary  Virgin),  515  ; Handaworth, 
355  ; Harlestone,  160  ; Hastings 
(Oongl.),  66  ; Haughley  (St.  Mary),  118; 
Haworth,  714 ; Ilaxby,  22 ; Heigham 
(St.  Bartholomew),  683  ; Helmingham, 
264  ; Higham  Ferrers,  125  ; High  Bray, 
516 ; Holdenby,  101 ; Holme  Pierrepoint, 

437  ; Hngglescote,  66  ; Humber,  599  ; 
Hyde  (Unitn.),  710 ; Inchicore  (St. 
Mary,  R.C.),  626  ; Ipswich  (.St.  Law- 
rence), 360,  (Upper  Orwell-st.)  631 ; 
Irthlingborough,  126 ; Islip,  126 ; Kears- 
ley  (New  Jerusalem),  626  ; Kensal- 
green(St.  Jude),  118 ; Kirkstall  (Congl.), 

438  ; Landbeaoh,  516  ; Langho  (St.  Leo- 
nard), 290  ; Lee,  S.E.  (St.  Margaret), 
530;  Leeds  (U.  Free  Meth.),  65;  Leo- 
minster (priory),  252;  Leverington,  197; 
Lewisham  (St.  George,  Perry- hill),  573  ; 
Little  Horkesley  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul), 
252  ; Littleover,  384 ; Liverpool  (Our 
Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel),  93  ; Llangunnoch, 
277  ; Llanywynech,  438  ; London,  411, 
(St.  Sepulchre,  B.C.)  629,  (SS.  Augus- 
tine and  Faith,  E.C.),382;  Lostwithiel 
(St.  Bartholomew) , 382 ; Loughborough 
(Holy  Trinity),  408 ; Lowick,  126 ; Lynn, 
223;  Lytham  (St.  Peter,  R.C.),  492;  Maes- 
brook,  (St.  John  Evang.),  252  ; Maghull 
(St.  Andrew),  93  ; 'Manchester  (St. 
Bride),  145  ; Marple  (AH  SS.),  516  ; May- 
field  (Free),  22,  382  ; Middlesborough 
(St.  Mary,  R.C.),  277;  Milland,  408; 
Milton,  Devon  (Holy  Spirit),  201;  Mil- 
bourne  (St.  Andrew),  577  ; Mottingham 
(St.  Peter),  8;  Moulton,  290;  Nettletou, 
466  ; Newington-by-Hull  (St.  John 
Bapt.),  145;  Northampton  (St.  Law- 
rence), 409,  (St.  Michael)  264,  (St.  Peter) 
100,  (St.  Sepulchre)  126 ; North  Ken- 
sington (Christch.),  184 ; North  Pether- 
ton  (St.  Mary),  104;  Norwich  (St.  Peter 
Mancroft),  69;  organs  in,  610,  638; 
Orsdal  (St.  Clement),  332;  Osbaldwick, 

22,  118 ; Osney  (St.  Frideswide),  236  ; 
Ottery  (St.  Mary),  .305;  Overton,  355, 
360;  Parracombe,  489;  Renycae  (St. 
Thomas),  683;  Perth  (North,  U.P.), 
515;  Piccadilly  (St.  James),  415;  Ports- 
wood  (Christ  ch.,  Highfield),  489;  Pri- 
vett  (Holy  Trinity),  41;  Purston  (St. 
Thomas),  23;  Rainford  (All  SS.),  516; 
Rathfarnham  (R.C.),  342;  Raunds,  126; 
Ravensthorpe,  172;  Rothley  (St.  John 
Bapt.),  93;  Rothwell,  127;  Rushden, 
125;  Rushall,  516;  Rushton  (All  S3.), 
128;  Rye,  96,  119;  Salisbury  (Congl.), 

23,  (St.  Thomas)  201 ; Sandown,  360  ; 

Sandringham,  224,442;  Sevenoaks  (St. 
Nicholas),  626;  Shaw  (St.  Mary),  172; 
Sheffield  (Sale  Memorial),  355  ; six 
central  area,  607 ; Slough,  355  ; South 
Bermondsey  (St.  Augustine),  118 ; South- 
port  (St.  Luke),  228;  Spalding  (SS. 
Mary  and  Nicholas),  225 ; Speenhamland 
(St.  Mary),  305;  Spratton,  101;  Stam- 
ford, 226 ; Stanwick,  126  ; St.  Dogwell’s, 
516 ; St.  Ives,  Hunts,  341 ; St.  Law- 
rence, Essex,  23 ; Stourton  (St.  Peter), 
545  ; Stretton  Sugwas,  94  ; Studley,  356 ; 
Sutcombe  (St.  Andrew),  76;  Swaffham, 
290 ; Sydenham  (St.  Matthew),  318 ; 
TaUington  (St.  Lawrence),  489  ; Tansor, 
120 ; Tebay  (new),  474  ; Teignmouth 
(R.C.),  66;  Templemore  (R.C.),  394  ; 
Templetuohy  (R.C.),  342 ; Terrington 
(St,  Clement), 200 ; Tewkesbury(abbey), 
23,  305  ; Thomey  (abbey),  224;  Tran- 
mere  (Prim.  Meth.),  463  ; Twyford, 
Hants,  23 ; Tynemouth  (priory),  52 ; 
Upton-ou-Severn  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul), 
558;  Verona  (San  Zeno),  313;  Walpole 
(St.  Peter),  199;  Walsoken,  199;  Warley 
(St.  John),  .356  ; Warrington  (St.  Barna- 
bas), 277  ; Water  Orton  (SS.  Peter  and 
Paul),  305;  Wellington,  Salop,  438 
West  Leake  (St.  Helena),  145;  Westmin 
ster  (St.  Margaret),  23;  Weston-super 
Mare  (St.  John),  172  ; West  Walton 
199;  Wbaplode,  290;  Whilton,  516^ 
Whiston,  127;  Whittlebury,  382;  Wilby 
517 ; Winchelsea,  236  ; Winterton,  118 ; 
Wisbech  (St.  Peter),  197 ; wood  paving 
for,  546 ; Woodstock  (St.  Mary),  409 
Woolwich  (St.  Michael),  94;  Wribben 
hall,  356  ; Tarlington,  336  ■ 

Ciborium,  249 

Cinder-sifting  ash  closets,  self-actino^, 
630 


Circular:  chimney  shafts,  diminution  of, 
92  ; system  of  hospital  wards,  ,501 
Cistern  ! 21!)  ; drain  and  sower,  hydrostho- 
tios  of,  102  ; filters,  4'!9 
City ; arohitootnre  in  tlio,  312 ; branch 
water  pipes  and  hydrants  in,  2'i0  ; 
churches,  condemned,  584  ; comi)anios 
and  toolmical  cducatiou,  174;  di:iry,  the, 
611;  oloctrio  lighting  for,  420;  now 
schools,  358  ; Temple,  decoration  of,  339 
Civil  engineers,  institution  of : 227, 412,  495, 
635 ; annual  report,  694 
Clarence  vault,  Tewkesbury  abbey,  129 
Classical  mansion,  440 
Clay  foundations,  684 
Cleopatra’s  Noodle,  50,  148,  255,  277,  465, 
601 

Clergy,  art  and  the,  421 
Clock,  bracket,  236 
Cloisters;  2-49,  278;  design  for,  264 
Closets,  249 

Club,  Bon, PINO  News  designing,  303,  461, 

518,  530,  571.  584,  694 

Club-houses  . Potteruewton,  Leeds,  26  ; 
Reform,  Pall-mall,  492,  551 ; village, 
571,  694 

Clubs,  village,  174 
Coach-house,  249 

Coal  mine  gases  and  ventilation,  528 
Coating  for  walls,  new  saponaceous,  174 
Cocoa : hotel,  Blaenau  Festiniog,  584 ; 

mills,  Epps's,  640 
Cockerell,  the  late  F.  P.,  487,  526 
Cofferdam,  249 
Colchester  castle,  49 
Cole,  Sir  H.,  on  Ruskin’s  teachings,  601 
Collections : Chinese  snuff-bottles,  393 ; old 
engravings  and  maps  of  Londsu,  Grace’s, 
606 

Collector,  an  eccentric,  288 
Colleges;  Cambridge  (Cavendish)  41,  (vari- 
ous) 226,  227,  305  ; Isle  of  Man  (King 
William’s),  419  ; Liverpool  (girls),  438; 
Oxford  (various),  392 ; Stoney hurst,  145, 
University  (additions  to),  66 
Colling,  the  late  A.  W.,  25 
Cologne  cathedral,  alarming  state  of,  521 
Colonnade  at  Battersea,  Burlington,  630 
Colour,  303 

Coloured  building  materials,  98 
Column  : diminution  of,  92,  435 ; our  com- 
monplace, 48, 152,  249,  303,  366,  435,  471, 
543,  610,  707 ; solid  content  of  hollow, 

519,  546,  575,  601 

Columns ; 250 ; fixing,  24 ; flexure  of,  707 
Combination  style  found  at  last,  308 
Combined  action  of  medical  and  architec- 
tural professions,  576 
Commission : 250  ; a medimval  architect’s, 
264 ; low,  at  Yeadon,  .335  ; on  noxious 
vapours,  258 

Commissions,  double,  to  civil  engineers,  412 
Committal  of  builder  to  prison,  308 
Commonplace  column,  our,  48,  152,  249, 
303,  366,  435,  471,  543,  610,  707 
Comparative  inutility  of  some  new  scien- 
tific inventions,  714 

Company  of  plumbers  and  revived  guild 
action,  688 

Compass,  variation  of,  440 
Compensations  : railway,  519 ; street  im- 
provement, 713 

Competition : another  unsatisfactory,  600 ; 

cost  and  style,  27 ; drawings,  67 
Competitions ; amateur  painting  on  pot- 
tery, 448 ; and  the  Institute  president’s 
address,  574,  599 ; asylum  (Glo’stershire), 
442 ; board  schools  (Ashford)  76,  104, 
(Croydon)  28,  (Goole)  682,  (Halifax)  682, 
(Llandudno)  8,  228,  (Nottingham)  28, 
65,  317,  368,  394,  (Southampton)  171, 
(Southey)  422,  (Spalding)  355,  487 ; 
cathedral  (Truro),  184,  236,  584  ; chapels 
(Bowdon  Bpt.)  104,  (Leicester  Wesln.) 
290,  (Tulse-hill  Wesln.)  422;  churches 
(an  equivocal)  359,  (Dublin  Ballmeml.) 
682,  (Perth  U.P.)  515,  (Southport  St. 
Luke)  228;  corn  exchange  (Truro),  263; 
cottage  school  homes  (Chorlton),  515  ; 
dairy  homestead,  361,  388 ; drainage 
schemes  (Bridlington)  384,  (Lower 
Thames  valley)  68,  4l4  487 ; drawings 
(South  Kensington),  149  ; fine  arts 
palace  (Antwerp),  104;  floating  dock 
(Penzance),  515;  grammar  school  (Crew- 
kerne),  518,  546,  574;  harbour  (Kirk- 
caldy), 394;  hospitals  (Jarrow  fever) 
290,  (Leek  do.)  104, 171, 263,  317, 333, 357, 
383 ; (Ross  cotg.)  584,  612,  (Salford  fvr.) 
290,  (Sheffield  do.)  263,  (Shrewsbury  eye) 
306, 394 ; hotels  ( Bl.aeuan  Festiniog  cocoa) 
584,  (Lancaster  King’s  Arms)  584;  lych- 
gate  (Carmarthen)  515,  584 ; markets 
(Dublin)  394,  (Southport)  28;  national 
art  schools,  207,  306 ; oratory  (Bromp- 
ton),  23,  69,  104,  130,  146,  184,  253,  278 ; 
patent  offices  (Washington),  251  ; pier 
(Skegness),  515;  public  offices  (Aston), 

8,  251,  257;  scholarships  (Whitworth), 
148;  schools  (Blundell’s,  Tiverton)  355, 
(Norwood  pauper)  422 ; sea  defences 
(Burlington  quav),  682;  seminary 
(Southwark  R.C.  diocesan),  104;  statue 
(Harvey,  Folkestone),  682;  town  halls 
(Bodmin)  65,  67,  94,  119,  173,  201,  (Dar- 
wen)  487,  584 ; (Yarmouth)  1,  65,  76, 144, 
210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  (Yeadon)  290, 335, 
355;  travelling  studentship  (Manches- 
ter) 66,  94,  119 ; turner’s  'company,  359 ; 
vestry  halls  (Battersea)  355,  (Kensing- 
ton) 65 

Concrete : 153 ; failure  of,  at  Cambridge, 
446 ; for  sewer  pipes,  439 ; slab  cottages 
and  other  buildings,  46 
Condemned  city  churches,  584 
Condition  of  Thames : at  high  tide,  551 ; at 
low  tide,  580 

Conductors,  lightning,  233,  303 


Conference : of  arcliitects,  the,  and  sur- 
veyors to  local  authorities,  24 ; of  opera- 
tives (Bristol),  263;  on  lightning  rods, 
709 

Congresses  : arclnnological,  41,  (North- 
ampton) 99,  124  (Wisbech)  197,  223; 
church  (Shflllold),  310;  international 
(on  unhealthy  industries)  209,  (sur- 
veyors) 103 ; social  soinneo  (Cheltenham), 
.335,  436,  444;  sanitary  institute  (Staf- 
ford I,  335,  339,  362 
Consecration  crosses,  95 
Conservatory : 303 ; temporary,  519,  546 
Construction  ; fireproof,  611  ; geometry 
applicable  to,  679 ; mill  and  factory,  342  • 
roof,  148,  174,  (iron)  529,  574,  600 
Constrnotions,  marine  timber,  681 
Content,  solid,  of  hollow  column,  519,  5-46. 
575,  601 

Continent,  royal  English  art  relics  on,  316 
Continuous  kiln,  Lancaster’s,  170 
Contract : extras  on  a,  412  ; law  as  to  dis- 
puted, 411 ; rescinding,  412 
Contractors  and  sub-contraotors,  relations 
between,  147 

Contracts,  358,  384 ; disputes  as  to,  603  ; 

not  under  seal,  524,  547  ; v.  daywork,  68 
Controversy,  St.  Alban’s  roof,  93,  121,  169, 
203.  410,  492,  579,  582,  597,  627,  630 
Convalescent:  home  (Whitley),  118 ; hos- 
pital (design),  584 

Convent  (Carmelite)  Notting-hill,  382 
Conversazione,  Archi.  Assocn.,447 
Conversorum  domus,  435 
Conway  Church,  277,  357 
Cool  rooms  v.  ventilation,  92 
Co-operative  housekeeping,  new  attempt 
at,  441 

Copper,  sesthetio  value  of,  548 
Copying : apparatus,  120  ; mouldings,  148 
Cork  cathedral,  stained  glass,  67 
Corn  exchange  : 601,  684 ; Truro,  263 
Cornish  antiquities,  304 
Cornwall ; and  Ireland,  comparison  of  pre- 
historic monuments  of,  181 ; West,  arch- 
eology in,  625 

Corporations,  architects  and,  411 
Cost : 303 ; and  style,  competition,  27 
Cottage : hospitals  (Ross)  584,  612  (Wal- 
sall) 516;  residences,  middle  class,  94, 
173;  school-homes,  Withington  work- 
house,  515 

Cottages : 153 ; concrete  slab,  46 
Country  members,  the  institute  and,  464 
Courts:  Chester  (nisiprius),  117;  of  law, 
the  new,  156,  601 
Courtyard  at  Abbeville,  530 
Cousin,  the  late  David,  255 
Coutances  cathedral,  448,  502 
Covering,  waterproof,  148,  174 
Cowls,  ventilating  exhaust,  the  Kew  ex- 
periments with,  173,  316 
Grace’s  collection  of  old  engravings  and 
maps  of  London,  606 
Crane,  foundation  of,  620 
Credence,  303 
Creosoting  timber,  519 
Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes,  monuments  of, 
71 

Crewkerne  grammar  school  competition, 
518,  546,  .574 

Criticism,  anonymous,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, 572,  573,  600 
Crockets,  304 

Croft’s  combined  set  square,  scale  and  pro- 
tractor, 175 
Cromlech,  304 

Crosses ; 304 ; con.secration,  95 ; Eleanor 
(Geddington),  128  (Northampton),  100, 
101;  market  (Stow- on- Wold),  683; 
memorial  (All  SS.,  Cambridge),  210 
Crowland  Abbey,  224,  278 
Crown  glass,  304 

Croydon  ; bd.  sehls.  competn,  28 ; society 
of  engineers  at,  262 
Crozier,  304 
Crucifix,  366 
Crypt,  366 

Crystal  Palace  engineering  school,  175 
Cure  for  damp  walls,  519 
Curious  list  of  tenders,  a,  24 
Curve  of  equilibrium,  464,  491 
Curves  : railroad,  472;  tables  of,  474 
Customary  percentages,  684,  711 
Cypriote  artists,  121 

Cyprus  : archmological  expedition  to,  121 ; 
barracks,  253 ; Crete  and  Rhodes,  monu- 
ments of,  71 ; locks  and  fastenings  for, 
281,  384 


DADO  or  die,  366 

Dairy,  366 ; homestead  competition,  361, 
388 

D.ale  Abbey,  304,  341 
Dalmatic,  366 

D.amages : against  brick  manufacturers 
for  smoke  nuisance,  713;  for  building 
operations,  412 
Damascening,  367 

Damp:  course,  367;  walls,  334,  384,  411, 
440,  490,  518,  519,  546 
Darenth  imbecile  asylum,  682 
Darwen  town  hall  competition,  487,  584 
Dates  on  buildings,  early,  600 
Days,  last,  of  Paris  exhibition,  443,  468 
Daywork,  contracts  u.,  68 
Deaf  and  dumb  institution,  Manchester, 
22 

Deal,  worm  in  red,  174 
Death,  art  representations  of,  547 
Decline  of  religious  art,  629 
Decorated  style,  the,  367 
Decoration : dining-room,  640 ; 18th  cen- 
tury, 205 ; Italian,  440 ; Manchester 
town  hall,  175 ; muralis,  529 ; Reform 
club,  492,  551 ; Spires  cathedral,  203 ; 
St.  Paul’s  do.,  50,  72,  412 
Decorative  arts,  museum  of,  204 
TTKv 
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Deep  well  Poring,  713 
Delay  of  the  St.  Luke's  improvements,  331 
Delicate  epistle,  a,  712 
Deodorants  and  disinfectants,  317 
Design  : 367 ; and  construction  of  sanitary 
works,  421 

Designing  by  proxy,  .361  ; club,  BniLpiim 
News,  30.3,  4fil,  518,  .5.30,  571,  .584,  094 
Designs:  artisans’  dwellings,  42;  Aston 
public  buildings,  257 ; mural  jiainting, 
184 ; oratory,  Hrompton,  104, 1.'IO ; Rous 
memorial,  Newmarket,  680;  Yarmouth 
town  hall,  1. 

Destruction  of  Roman  inscriptions  near 
Carlisle,  465 

Detachable  steamer  decks,  413 
Details  of  joinery,  462 
Detection  of  overstrain  in  iron,  144 
Diaries  : city,  fill ; Hudson  and  Kearns's, 
68.5;  Sprague’s  pocket,  611 
Dictionary  of  architecture,  popular,  8 
Didron’s  works,  .334 
Die  or  dado,  .366 
Dilapidated  house,  a,  71.3 
Dilapidations,  279,  464 ; ecclesiastical,  546 
Dillon,  the  late  C.  R.,  281 
Diminution  : of  circular  chimney  shafts  or 
columns,  92  ; of  column,  435 
Dining-room,  367,  640 ; Prince  of  Wales’s, 
Paris  exhibition,  130 

Diocesan  architect.  Sir  E.  Beckett  as  an. 

Directory,  building  trades,  422 
Discharge  of  sewers,  440 
Discoveries  in  West  Cornwall,  625 
Discussion  and  lectures,  art,  495,  546,  575 ; 

at  the  architeetur:il  assoon.,  711 
Disinfectants  and  deodorants,  317 
Disposal  of  sewage,  498 
Disputes  as  to  contracts,  603 
Disputed  contract,  law  as  to,  411 
Distemper,  367 

Distribution  of  academy  prizes,  605,  629 
Docks  and  harbours,  recently  executed. 
499 

Dock : floating,  Penzance,  515 ; works, 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  281 
Dome,  435 

Domes,  principal  European,  435 
Domestic  architecture,  Rutlandshire,  76 
Domus  conversorum,  435 
Doric  order,  435 

Double  commissions  to  civil  engineers.  412 
Dove,  435 
Dovecote,  435 

Drainage : cemetery,  440 ; land,  411 ; Lower 
Thames  Valley,  68,  413,  487, 603  ; of  Lake 
Fucino,  472 ; silicated  stone  pipes  for. 
281 

Drain  ; hydrosthetics  of,  102 ; trap,  an 
accessible,  230 

Drapers’  hall,  fan  exhibition  at,  27 
Drawing-room  at  Northenden,  318 
Drawings : competition,  67  (at  South 
Kensington),  149,  207,  306;  exhibition  of 
London  board  school,  473 
Drayton  house,  126 
Dry  rot,  358,  411,  435 
Dublin:  Ball  meml.  ch,  competition,  682; 
Christian  Union  buildings,  515;  city 
markets,  394 ; extension  of  North  Wall, 
180  ; sketching  material  at,  254,  279  ; 
stock  exchange,  545 
Dudley  gallery  winter  exhibition,  552 
Dunblane  cathedral,  612 
Durham  cathedral : arcbseologists  on  re- 
storation in,  342  ; restoration  of,  463 
Dust  removal  in  Kensington,  385 
Dwelling : an  Ayrshire  lake,  500 
Dwellings : artisans’,  designs  for,  42 ; 
hygiene  applied  to,  693;  Swiss  lake,  530 


EA.RIjY  : Christian  art,  601;  dates  on 
buildings,  600 ; English  style,  435 : iron- 
work, 318 
Earth  closet,  436 
Easter  receptacle,  436 
East-to-west  thorouo-hfare  in  London,  slow 
development  of,  685 
Eaves,  436 

Ebbw  Vale  waterworks,  631 
Ebony,  471 
Ecce  homo,  471 
Eccentric  collector,  an,  288 
Ecclesiastical  dilapidations, '546 
Ecclesiology,  471 

Economy  of  fuel  and  prevention  of  smoke- 
448 

Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  new,  91 
Edinburgh:  architectural  society,  487; 
Dr.  Chalmers’s  statue,  120;  incurables* 
hospital,  545 ; notes  from,  6,  287,  680 ; 
Union  bank,  252 

Education,  technical:  in  France,  289;  the 
city  companies  and,  174 
Effervescence  on  brick  walls,  91 
Egypt  and  Midian,  flint  implements  in,  182 
Egyptians,  the  ancient,  689 
Eighteenth  century  decoration,  Somerset 
house  and,  205 

Eleanor  crosses : Geddington,  128 ; North- 
ampton, 100,  101 

Election,  the  Royal  Academy,  525 
Electric : light,  the,  546,  677,  714,  715,  fat 
Billingsgate)  577,  (in  Bristol  Cathedral) 
601,  fin  show  rooms)  367,  (on  Holbom 
Viaduct),  601  ; lighting,  74,  200,  471; 
(in  Paris  and  for  London),  420 
Elizabethan:  architect,  an,  474;  archi- 
tecture, 471;  (Italian  decorations  in) 
440  ; Johns,  five,  501,  554,  635 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  a surveyor  of  time  of. 
416 

Ellison’s  system  of  ventilation,  685 
Elm,  471 

Ely  : cathedral,  198  ; King’s  school,  437 
Embankment,  471 

Emblems,  religious,  and  art  relics,  181 


IV. 
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KmbroiOory,  171 

Kmi^rraiion  fur  jirchitrrtfl,  07,  I'JO 
Kiiiployinont  of  children  m bncklloldfl,  202 
Knamciri,  hid 

KncJiHcmcnt.  of  the  oludirtk,  j»roiioflod,  -l-C^ 
Km^aUHtio  tiloK,  472 

Kiiginccrin^  : coll(‘j?o,  Indian,  admiBRionfl 
to, -2d0 ; Hanitary,  250;  Hchool,  CryKtal 
l*alaco,  175 

En^,MiKUjrri : and  RurvoyorR,  aRFonintion, 

innnioipal  and  Hanitary,  102  ; society  of, 
262,  474 

Knpland  and  b«llK  of,  462 

Engliwh  : and  foreiffn  workmanHliij),  625 ; 
architectural,  studicfl  in,  465;  art, 
present  tendencies  of,  630  ; mosaic  pave- 
ments, mediuival.  259;  ])ictures  at  the 
Paris  exhibition,  177 ; royal  relics  on  the 
continent,  316;  writers  on  the  five 
orders,  6H7 

Enprravinj's : and  mnps  of  London,  Grace’s 
collection,  606;  exhibition,  Taunton,  69 
Entasis,  472 
Epps’s  cocoa  mills,  6t0 
Equilibrium,  curve  of.  -ICt,  401 
Equivocal  church  competition,  an,  359 
Erection  of  Cleopatra’s  needle,  50,  148, 
255,  277 

Escorial,  the,  97 

Esquiline  and  Forum,  ruins  of,  387 
Estates,  buildinpf,  44*) 

Estimate  at  fault,  nn  architect’s,  4C5 
Estimates,  mclropolit’-n  board  of  works, 
714 

Estimation  of  rainfall,  169 
Etiquette  and  practice,  professional,  627, 
683 

Eurithmy,  472 
Eustyle,  543 
Evangelists,  543 

Examples  of  steam,  air,  and  gas  engines, 
381 

Excavations  on  Mount  Caburn,  65 ; (and 
Cajsar’s  camp,  Folkestone),  181 
Exchange,  643 

Excursion,  Archi.  Assoen’s.,  Yorkshire,  8, 
154.  182,  208 

Exeter;  architectural  socy.,462;  artisans’ 
dwellings,  631 ; cathedral  pulpit,  24,  67 
Exhaust  cowls,  173,  316 
Exhibitions:  art  competition  (Salisbury), 
440 ; art  objects  (proposed  central),  385 ; 
board  school  drawings,  473 ; Chinese 
snuff  bottle,  393;  drawings  (Grosvenor 
gallery),  440 ; engravings  (Grace's, 
London)  606,  (Taunton)  69;  fans  (Dra- 
pers’ hall),  27 ; fine  arts  (Albert  hall)  576, 
(Bideford)  204,  (Newca'^tle-on-Tyne)  281, 
(Reading)  359,  (Reigate)  676;  Paris,  67, 
120,  130,  (antiquities  and  fine  arts)  150, 
205,  232,  283,  (awards  to  artists  and 
architects)  423,  546,  (English  pictures) 
177,  (foreign  glass)  234,  (R.  I;  B.  A. 
report  on)  526,  (iron- work  at)  7,  (last 
days  of)  443,  468,  (Parisian  architecture 
at)  73;  pictures  (Brighton)  281,  (Dudley 
gallery)  552,  (society  British  artists)  579, 
(water  colour  painters’  institute)  605 ; 
sanitary  appliunce.s  (Stafford),  362; 
Sunday  art,  337:  tapestries  (Windsor), 
629;  turnery,  381;  Wedgwood  (Liver- 
pool), 96 

Exhumation  of  Italian  basilica,  251 
Experiments  with  ventilating  exhaust 
cowls,  316 

Extension  : of  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  180 ; 

railway  and  tramway,  6S4 
Extensions,  railway,  near  London,  3 
External  covering,  Albau’s  roof,  492 
Extras  on  contract,  412 

FACILITIES  to  sketchers,  147,  173, 

201 

Factory:  and  miP  construction,  342; 

chimney  shafts,  557 
Failure  of  concrete  at  Cambridge,  416 
Falkirk  school  of  art,  318 
Fall  of  arch,  Alderman’s-vvalk,  230,  233 
Fan  : exhibition,  Drapers*  hall,  ; vault- 
ing, 543 

Farm  : buildings,  610  ; plans,  236 
Famham  sewerage  scheme,  68 
Fastening  railing  to  stone,  358 
Feeding  house,  543 

Fees:  arbitrators’, 628;  surveyors’,  712 
Felt,  543 

Fence,  ownership  of,  384,  411 
Feretory,  543 

Field : club,  North  Staffordshire,  341,  463  ; 

instruments,  new  tripod  motion  for,  332 
Figures  in  perspective,  334 
Filters,  cistern,  439 

Fine  art:  exhibitions,  204,  281,  359,  576, 
(Paris)  150,  205,  232,  283,  (proposed 
Albert  hall)  576  ; mathematics  as  a,  170 ; 
I)alace,  Antwerp,  104 

Fire:  insuranre,  513;  resisting  stone  for 
staircapes,  118 
Fireplace,  610 

Fireproof : l)mldings,  CIO ; ceiling  put  to 
test,  308  ; construction,  611 
Fires,  stone  staircases  during,  24 
Firth  of  Forth  bridge,  70,  358 
Fittings,  sanitary  iron  cattle  stall,  630 
Five:  Eli/.abcthan  Johns,  501,  554,  635  ; 

orders,  Knglisli  writers  on,  637 
Fixing  columns,  24 

Fixtures ; 611  ; and  old  lights,  some  (pies- 
tions  of,  497 
Flamboyant,  61 1 
Flanching,  611 
Flange,  61 1 
Flashing.  707 
Fldeho,  707 

Flexure  : 707  ; of  columns,  707 
Flint:  707;  implements  in  Egypt  and 
Midian,  182 

Floating  dock  competition,  Ponzanco,  515 


Floods,  prevention  of  in  Thames  basin,  610 
Floorcloth,  707 

MoorH : 707;  oak,  24,  67,  (polirthing)  628 

Florentine  Uenainnance,  7(tK 

ITow  of  small  Htrourns.  gauging,  M 1 

Flues,  chimney,  331,  35h 

I'ollcestoue,  Cjesar'K  camp,  181 

Font,  St.  Mary’s,  Myddelton-sq.,  192 

Foreign:  and  English  workmanship,  625  ; 

glass,  Paris  exhibition,  234 
Forest,  New,  as  a wood  farm,  112 
Forth,  Firth  of,  ]»roposcd  bridge.  70 
Forum  andEsquiline,  ruins  of,  3H7 
Fosse,  708 

Fotheringhay  church  and  castle,  128 
Foundation  stones,  279 
Foundations:  546,  575;  clay,  G81 ; of 
crane,  628 

Frames  and  saphr»R,  712 
France,  technical  education  in,  289 
Fraudulent  builder,  a,  603 
Freeing  of  metropolitau  toll  bridges,  230, 
253.685 

Free  library,  Stoke-on-Trent,  516 
Frost  and  water  pipes,  678 
Fucino,  drainage  of  lake,  472 
Fuel,  economy  of,  and  smoke  prevention, 
4(8 

Fumetory,  543 
Furniture,  601 

GAIETY"  restaurant,  502,  525 
Gas ; air  and  steam  engine.  381  ; compa- 
nies (amalgamation  of)  175,  (and  local 
boards)  685;  fittings,  silver  plated,  230  ; 
lighting,  improved  for  Waterloo-road, 
576 

Gasworks,  transfer  of,  to  local  authorities, 
143 

Gauge,  lead  and  wire,  546 
Gauging  flow  of  small  streams,  411 
Geddington,  Eleanor  cross,  128 
General  conference  of  architects  and  sur- 
veyors to  local  authorities,  24 
Geometric  methods  applicable  to  building 
and  constructions,  679 
German  architectural  books  in  English, 
6S5 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  machine  labour,  521 
Glasgow  : drainage  scheme,  413  ; institute 
of  architects,  408 ; proposed  building 
regulations,  520 ; railway  bridge  at  har- 
bour, 639  ; university  (hall)  408,  (heating 
and  ventilation)  583 

Glass  : crown,  304 ; foreign,  at  Paris  exhi- 
bition,  234 

Glazing;  mullioned  windows,  440;  Shel- 
ley’s system  of,  203 

Gloucester:  cathedral,  new  screen,  93; 

gate,  canal  bridge,  148 
Gloucestershire  lunatic  asylum,  Barnwood, 
competition,  422 
Gossip  on  sundries,  146 
Gothic  roof,  546,  575 

Grammar  schools : Crewkeme,  518,  546, 
574 ; Warwick,  278 
Grand  pianoforte,  a,  421  * 

Grant,  Sir  F.,  P.R.A.,  the  late,  385 
Great : industries  of  Great  Britain,  611  ; 
Yarmouth  town  hall  competition,  1,  65, 
76,  144,  210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  ‘694 
Gresham  assurance  office,  694 
Griffith,  Sir  R.  J.,  the  late,  335 
Grooveless  tramways,  316 
Grosvenor  gallery  winter  exhibition,  440 
Grotesque  animal  representations,  178 
Ground  plans,  Norwich  and  Peterborough 
cathedrals,  21 

Guild:  action,  revived,  and  the  plumbers’ 
company,  688 ; of  St.  George,  Ruskin's, 
491 

Gulliver’s  wedgelock  spindle,  694 

HACKNEY,  roadmaking  and  floodings 
in,  203 

Haddon  hall,  leadwork  at,  210 
Hadrian's  villa,  researches  at,  633 
Halifax,  completion  of  Widdop  reservoir, 
25 

Halls : Buckie  (volunteer),  492;  Haddon, 
210;  Kirby,  128;  Rushton,  127  ; WoUa- 
ton,  712 

Hamburg  town  hall,  342,  558 
Harbours  ; Boulogne,  new,  252,  281 ; Kirk- 
caldy, 394 ; Newhaven,  677 ; recently 
executed,  499 

Harrison's  anti-corrosive  paste,  335 
Harvey  statue  competition,  Folkestone, 
682 

Haste  in  building,  151 

Hastings:  Thos.  Brassey,  M.P.,at,  308; 

town  hall,  172 
Health  primers,  611 

Heating:  and  ventilating,  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, 583  ; towns  by  steam,  145 
Heat  through  walls,  67,  95 
Hereford  cathedral,  130,  156 
Herkomer,  Hubert,  on  art,  491 
Hessle  orr)hati  home,  22 
Higham  Ferrers,  125 

High  : sanctuary,  Jerusalem,  582,  637  ; 

tide,  condition  of  Thames  at,  551 
Hills,  Homan,  discoveries  fn  : Esquiline, 
387 ; Palatine,  467 

lToUx)rn  : district  board-room,  145;  Pru* 
dential  assurance  oflices,  8 
Holland,  Dr.,  and  Ids  work,  357 
Hollow : column,  solid  content  of,  519,  546, 
575,  601 ; walls  and  ventilation,  202 
Holyrood  palace,  re-roofing  of,  309 
Holywell  market  hall,  573 
Homos  : boys’  (Shefford),  76;  convalescent 
(Whitley),  118  ; sailors’  (Liverpool),  253; 
tradesimm’s  (Manniiigliam),  252 
Homestead  dairy  competition,  361,  388 
Ilorsforth,  sanitation  nogloctod  at,  253 
Ilosriitals : circular  wards  for,  501 ; eon- 
valoBCont,  584;  Edinburgh  (iucurablos) 


5(5  ; Jarrow  (fever),  290  ; J^c-ek  (f<  vor), 
IO(,  171,  263,  317,  333,  357,  3H3  ; Lincoln 
(county),  3h2  ; Maiiclicster  (Nicholln), 
.M6;  Hjpon  (Jcj»Mr>n'fl),  252;  (cot- 
tage), 5^.  612  ; Salford  (Wilton  fever), 
290  ; Hlicflield  (f»;ver)  263,  (womi-n's)  1 15 ; 
Hlirewsbury  (eye,  Ac.),  306,  39(;  Walsall 
(co‘tage),  516;  Warrington  (fever),  252 
Hotels:  Hhuman  Festiniog  (cocoa),  581; 
Bra/lford,  252,  682 ; IJrookland’H  (Moor- 
field),  47(;  CarlUo  IBuhIi),  18(  ; Hull 
(Imperial),  439  ; I.anca'^ter  (King's 
Arms),  58'i;  Marlow  (riverside),  8 
Hounslow  brigade  <lc*pot,  683 
House:  dilapidated,  713;  drainage,  sili- 
cjtted  stone  pipes  for,  281 ; keeping,  new 
attempt  at  co-operative,  4(1 ; manufac- 
ture, speculative,  283  ; of  lords,  ventila- 
titm  of,  94  ; Homerset.  205 
Houses:  Abbeville,  530;  Adcote,  6(0; 
Althorpe,  100;  Broadwater  down,  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  368;  Burghley.  128;  Cam- 
bridge, 611 ; Canons  Asuby,  127  ; Castle 
Ashby,  127 ; Caudebec,  8 ; Charlecote, 
Hampstead,  76;  Drayton,  126;  Fern- 
acres,  Fulmer,  41 ; Formby,  130  ; Great 
Alne,  502.  547 ; Green-hill  estate,  Hamp- 
stead, 474;  Harrow  (boarding),  8; 
Holdonby,  101 ; ice,  174;  Kemnal-wood, 
Chislehurst,  264;  lay  ingout,  684;  Lewis- 
ham-park,  3(2;  Lisieux.  8;  Lowther- 
gardens,  Kensington,  290;  of  Parlia- 
ment, new  architectural  effect,  306 ; old 
Warwickshire,  417,  464;  Rouen,  530; 
speculative,  333,  356  ; uninbabitable, 
Leeds,  465;  weather-proof,  496;  West 
Brighton,  156 ; Woodside,  bevenoaks, 
318 ; Woburn-park,  210 
How  to  estimate  rainfall,  169 
Huddersfield : market  hall,  305 ; new  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  66 
Hudson  and  Kearn’s  diaries,  685 
Hydrants  and  branch  water-pipes  in  the 
City,  2.30 

Hydraulic  construction  in  America,  5 
Hydro-geological  survey,  a,  98 
Hydrosthetics  of  the  cistern,  drain  and 
sewer,  102 

Hygiene  applied  to  dwellings,  693 
TCE  houses,  174 

Ilkley,  prehistoric  sculptures  of,  181 
Imbecile  asylum,  Darenth,  682 
Improved  : gas  lightingfor  Waterloo-road, 
576;  soil  pipe,  Thwaite’s,  335 
Improvements  : metropolitan,  slow  pro- 
gress of,  685 ; railway,  near  London,  3 ; 
bt.  Luke’s,  delay  in,  334 
Incorporated  ch.  buildg.  socy.,  118,  545 
Indian:  engineering  college,  230;  woods, 
importation  of,  174 
Industrial  dwellings,  Newcastle,  683 
' Industries  : of  Great  Britain,  great,  611 ; 
unhealthy,  congress  on,  209 
Influence  of  light  on  cement,  121 
Informal  instructions  to  architects,  520, 
548 

Infringement  of  building  bye-laws,  577 
Institute  policy,  636 

Institutes:  architects’  (American)  679, 
(British)  441,  464, 523,  526,  582,  636,  637, 
(and  Scott  memorial)  600,  (voting  papers 
at)  367,  ((Glasgow)  408;  Birmingham  and 
Midland,  251,  iron  and  steel,  281 ; 
painters  in  water  colours,  exhibition,  605; 
royal  archmological,  65,  123,  (at  North- 
ampton) 99,  124;  sanitary  (at  Stafford), 
334,  3.39,  362 

Institutions:  builders*  benevolent, 96, 499, 
576 ; do.  clerks,  do.,  340 ; civil  engineers’, 
227,  412,495,  635,  694;  deaf  and  dumb 
(Manchester),  22;  missioHaries’  daugh- 
ters ’education  (Sevenoaks),  93,  .394 
Insurance,  fire,  543 

International  congress  of  surveyors,  103 
Inutility  of  new  scientific  inventions,  714 
Ipswich,  proposed  new  museum,  358 
Ircliester  camp,  125,  630 
Ireland  and  Cornwall,  prehistoric  monu- 
ments of,  181 

Irish  art,  encouracement  of,  384 
Iron : aud  steel  institute  at  Paris,  2S1  ; 
Bowers’  process  for  preservation  of,  175  ; 
cattle  stall  fittings,  630 ; detecting  over- 
strain  in,  144;  roof  construction,  629, 
574,  600 

Ironwork  : at  Paris  exhibition,  7 ; early, 
318;  Macnaught  and  Co’s,  catalogue  of, 
203 

Tsle  of  Man,  King  William’s  college,  419 
Italian:  architecture,  384;  basilica,  ex- 
humation of  a,  251 ; decorations  in 
Elizabethan,  440 

JAPAN:  Keramic  art  in,  288;  railway 
work  in,  685 

Jarrow  fever  hospital  competition,  290 
Jerry:  builders,  American,  301;  building 
at  Leyton,  203 

Jerusalem:  Horod’.s  temple,  26t;  liigh 
sanctuary,  582,  637 

Jetties,  bouth  Pass  on  Mississippi,  528 
Johns,  five  Elizabethan,  501,  554,  635 
Joinery  details,  designing  club.  462,  58t 
Joists,  table  of  scantlings  for,  708 

KEEPING  down  a spring  of  water,  67, 
95 

Kensington  : South  (national  competition 
drawings  at),  1(9,  207,  306,  (natural 
history  museum)  368,  422,  474,  530,  558, 
612,  oiO;  vestry  (dust  removal  by)  385, 
(hall)  65,  612 

K(uit  arcliieological  society,  117,  130 
Koramie  art  hi  Japan,  288 
Kow  oxi>crimcntfl  with  exhaust  cowls,  173, 
316 

Kiln,  Lancaster’s  continuous,  170 


Kingstown  town  ball,  515 
King  William’s  college,  Isle  of  Mao,  419 
Kirkcaldy  liarbour  competition,  39( 
Kirkwall,  Ht.  Magnus  cathedral,  147 
Kirton,  Wiufried  of,  OHl 

Ti  ACE,  vegetable,  359 
Lake:  dwelling,  an  Ayrshire,  500 ; dwell- 
ings, Swiss,  .530  ; Fucino,  drainage  of,  472 
Lambeth  pauper  schools  competition,  Nor- 
wood, 422 

Lamp,  triplex  paraffin,  148 
L:incashiro  police  stations,  4.38 
Laneitster,  hotel  competitioH,  .584 
Lan'  aster’s  patent  continuous  kiln,  17<t 
i.aiieet  stylo,  the,  279,  435 
Land  : drainage,  411  ; survey,  the  most 
ancient,  151 ; value  of,  307 
Lanterns  and  spires,  1(7 
J.,ast  days  of  Paris  exhiVntion,  443,  468 
Law  : as  to  disputed  contract,  411  ; courts, 
the  new,  156,  601 
Lawn  tennis,  411,  410 
Ivaying  out  houses,  684 
L‘  ad  : and  wire  gauges,  546  ; thickne.iR  of, 

491 

Lead  work  at  Haddon  hall,  210 
Leamington,  notes  from,  262 
Leave,  notice  to,  334 

Lectures : Academy  on  architecture,  (^5 ; 

and  discussions,  art,  495,  546,  575 
Lectern,  Greenwich  uaval  hospital  chapel, 

492 

Leeds  : architectural  association,  171,  487, 
598;  decoration  of  town  hall,  228; 
theatre,  545;  uninhabitable  houses  at, 
465 

Leek  fever  hospital  competition,  104,  171, 
263,  317,  333,  357,  383 
Lee,  St.  Margaret’s  church,  530 
Leiral : 68,  94, 120, 147,  202,  280,  308,  358, 
412,  547,  577,  003,  628,  685,  713 ; respon- 
sibilities of  architects,  709 
Leicester,  offices,  Greyfriars,  264,  333 
Leicestershire  archi.  and  archaeol.  socy., 
117 

Leigh's  fireproof  ceiling,  testing  of,  308 
Leighton,  F.,  the  new  P.R.A.,  519 
L’Emulation  in  English,  676 
Leyton,  jerry  building  at,  203 
Library : 229 ; mechanics’  institute,  Barns- 
ley, 76 

Licence,  valuer’s,  440, 490,  519,  546 
Lichen,  case  of  blackness  on  stones,  174 
Lifeboat,  new  steam,  413 
Light:  148,  202,  229;  electric,  546,  677. 
714,  715,  (in  show  rooms)  367  ; influence 
of  on  cement,  121 ; substantial  obstruc- 
tion of,  713 

Lighthouse,  new  Eddystone,  91 
Lighting,  electric:  74,  200,  471,  577,  601  > 
in  Paris  and  for  London,  420 
lightning : conductors,  303,  (and  'protec- 
tion of  buildings)  233 ; rod  conference, 
709 

Lights  : 95,  411 ; old,  some  questions  of,  497 
Limehouse  new  vestry  hall,  547 
Lime,  mortar  without,  358 
Limerick  city,  water  supply,  384 
Lincoln : county  hospital,  382  ; so-called 
12th  century  window,  518,  574,  600 
Liverpool : art  club  competitn.,  448  ; dock 
works,  281 ; exchange  art  galleries,  290  ; 
girls’  college,  438 ; master  builders* 
assocn.,  547  ; proposed  Wedgwood  exhi- 
bition, 96 ; rotunda  theatre,  626 ; sailors’ 
home,  253 

Llandatf  : cathedral,  440,  491 ; ch.  exten- 
sion socy.,  683 
Llanelly  waterworks,  384 
Loan  collection ; art  objects  in  London, 
proposed.  385 ; antiquities  and  fine  art,. 
Paris  exhibition,  150,  205,  232,  283 
Local : authorities,  transfer  of  gasworkF' 
to,  143  ; boards,  gas  cos.  and,  685 
Locks  and  fittings  for  Cyprus,  281,  384 
Lockwood,  H.  F.,  the  late,  91 
Lodges : Beddin^on-park,  342  ; Bramfield 
hall,  368 

London  : board  school  drawings*  exhibi- 
tion, 473 ; churches,  411 ; electric  lighting 
for,  420 ; old  engravings  and  maps  of, 
Grace’s  collection,  606  ; railway  exten- 
tion  and  improvements,  3;  school  board, 
93,  382,  4.38,  489,  545 ; South,  water  sup- 
ply in,  68 ; water  supply,  120 
Low'or  : K.  W.,  the  late,  308  ; greensand, 
ivater  from  the,  201 ; Norwood,  Lambeth 
schools  competition,  422 ; Thames  valley 
drainage,  68,  413,  487,  603 
Low  tide,  condition  of  Thames  at,  580 
Lychffate  competition,  Carmarthen,  515, 
684" 

Lynn,  archa*ology  at,  223 

MACADAM  roads,  358 
Machine:  a small  brick,  440,  464;  labour, 
Mr.  Gladstone  on,  521 
Macnaught  and  Co.’s  catalogue  of  iron- 
work, 203 

Madonna  dei  Candelabri,  Raffaelle’s,  413 
Magic  lantern  manual,  611 
Manchester:  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
22 ; Nicholl’s  hospital,  516 ; school  of  art 
new  buildings,  4(8;  town  hall,  mural 
decoration,  175 ; trav.  studentship  com- 
petition, 66,  94,  119 
Mamiingham  ti-adesmou’s  home,  252 
Man.sioii,  classical,  4(0 
Manufacture,  spoculativo  house,  283 
J\laps  and  ongi*aviugs  of  Loudou,  Grace’s, 
606 

Marlilo  : artificial,  75;  Carrai'a,  48 
Marino  tiuibHi*  constnictious,  681 
Market  lialls : Hollywcll,  573;  Hudders- 
field, 305 

Markets:  Dublin  (city),  394;  Southport, 
(covered),  28 
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MaryloEono,  sanitary  work  in,  4G5 
Masonry,  4tl 

Master  builJors:  Eirminphain  society, 

491 ; Livoriiool  association,  547  ; national 
a'^sooiation,  210 

Materials  : and  cost  of  roads,  520 ; roof,  572 
Mathematics  as  a lino  art,  170 
Mathews,  C.  ,1.,  the  lato,  2t,  C7 
Measure,  mound  builders’  unit  of,  541 
Measurinpf:  buildinjjs,  279;  paiutinsr,  279 
Moohanios’  almanack,  Calvert’s,  501 
Medals,  Paris  exhibition,  497 
Medioal : and  arohiteotural  profossion.o, 
combined  action  of,  57G ; oflioers’  of 
health  society,  440 

Medijoval : architect's  commis.sion.  a 204  ; 
opus  Alexandrium  pavements  in  Eng- 
land, 259 

Members,  country,  the  institute  and,  461 
Memorials;  Falkland  (Newbury),  25J ; 
Hook  (Leeds),  25;  Lyttelton  (VVorcuster 
cathedral),  253 ; Rous  (Newmarket),  680 ; 
{Scott  (architectural  museum),  42;  (in- 
stitute and),  600;  (stained  window, 
Hampstead  church),  280;  Sharpe  (pub- 
lication scheme),  69 

Merchant  Taylors'  schools,  Grt.  Crosby,  93 
Merthyr,  new  line  and  tunnel  at,  547 
Metals;  chemistry  of,  4 ; tenacity  and  re- 
sistance to  torsion  of,  694  ; thickness  of, 
546 

Method  of  detecting  overstrain  in  iron, 
new,  141- 

Metropolitan  : board  of  works,  22,  66, 118, 

155,  355,  382,  408,  438,  463,  489,  616,  544, 
573,  599,  626,  683,  710,  714;  bridges  (are 
more  wanted),  633,  (freeing  of)  230,  263, 
686;  gas  companies,  amalgamation  of, 
175 ; improvements,  slow  progress  of, 
685  ; water  companies,  176 

Middle-class  cottage  residences,  94,  173 
Middlesborough  new  workhouse,  710 
Midian : flint  implements  in,  182;  remains 
of  buildings  in,  637 
Midland  institute,  251 
Mill  and  factory  construction,  342 
Mills  and  millwork,  178 
Mine  gases  and  ventilation,  528 
Minton,  Messrs,  and  their  employes,  229 
Misrepresentation,  architectural,  418 
Missionaries’  daughters’  institution,  Seven- 
oaks,  93,  394 

Mississippi,  South  Pass  jetties  of,  528 
Models,  the  Noble,  Newcastle,  331 
Modern : architectural  restoration,  dis- 
cussions on,  602;  architecture  near 
Charing-cross,  284 
Moldavia,  building  materials  of,  49 
Monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  45 
Monuments  ; ancient,  Bill,  684 ; of  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Rhodes,  71 ; prehistoric,  of 
Cornwall  and  Ireland,  181 
Mortar,  628 ; without  lime,  358 
Mosaic  pavements  in  England,  medigeval. 
259 

Most  ancient  land  survey  in  world,  151 
Motion  of  water  in  open  channels,  288 
Mouldings,  copying,  148 
Mound  builders'  unit  of  measure,  544 
Mount : Athos  and  its  monasteries,  45 ; 

Caburn,  excavations  in,  65,  181 
Mud  and  sewage  deposits  in  Thames,  441 
Mullioned  windows  glazing,  440 
Municipal : and  sanitary  engineers  and 
surveyors*  assocn.,  102;  buildings  (Bod- 
min), 65,  67,  194,119,  173,  201  (Hudders- 
field), 66.  See  also  Town  Halls. 

Mural:  decorations,  Manchester  town  hail, 
175 ; painting,  design  for,  184 
“ Muralis”  decoration,  529 
Museums:  archaeological  (Oxford),  714; 
architectural,  42,  602 ; decorative  arts 
(Paris),  204;  Ipswich,  358;  natural  his- 
tory (Kensington),  368,  422, 474,  530,  558, 
612,  ^ 640 ; proposed,  re-arrangement  of 
British  and  South  Kensington,  385 

NASH,  Joseph,  the  late,  714 
National ; assocn.  master  builders,  210 ; 
competition  drawings,  S.  Kensington, 
149,  207,  306;  freehold  ^nd  socy.,  685; 
opera-house,  new,  42,  176 
Natural  history  museum,  Kensington,  368, 
422,  474,  530,  558,  612,  640 
Necessary  correction,  a,  173 
Needle,  Cleopatra’s,  50,  148,  255,  277,  465, 
601 

Neglect,  alleged ; at  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral, 629 ; by  a surveyor,  ^9 
Neighbour,  warming  one’s,  through  party- 
wall,  280 

Newbattle  Abbey,  183 
Newbury,  Falkland  memorial,  258 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : fine  arts  exhibition, 
281 ; industrial  dwellings,  263 ; socy.  of 
antiquaries,  487 ; Weaver’s  tower,  358 
New : Eddystone  lighthouse,  91 ; Forest 
as  a wood  farm,  412  ; German  architec- 
tural works  in  English,  685 ; law  courts, 

156,  601 ; method  of  detecting  overstrain 
in  iron,  144  ; museum,  Ipswich,  358 ; 
proposition  for  a combination  style,  308 ; 
tripod  motion  for  field  instruments,  332 ; 
wall  coating,  174 

Newhaveu  harbour,  677 
Newington,  S.E.,  ch’yard  garden,  202,  4S8 
Newmarket,  Rous  memorial,  680 
Nice  point,  under  building  act,  359 
Noble  models,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  331 
Northampton  : archasological  institute  at, 
99,  124 : drainage  works  at,  280 
Northamptonshire,  archeology  in,  530 
Northern  architectural  assocn.,  175,  557 
North  : point,  358,  411,  490;  Stalfordshire 
(brick  and  tile  makers'  assocn.),  42 
(field  club),  341,  463;  wall  extension, 
Dublin,  180 ; Wilts,  British  barrows  in, 
341,  368 


Norwich  : cathedral,  ground  plan  of,  21  ; 

soldiers’  memorial,  440 
Norwood,  Lambeth  sohls.  competition,  4?2 
Notes:  from  Kdinburgh,  6,  287,  68  > ; from 
Leamington,  262 
Notice  to  leave.  334 

Nottingham : bd.  schools  competitn.,  28,  65, 
317,  368,  39-4,  502;  university  building, 
355 

“Not under  seal,"  contracts,  524,  547 
Nowhere  nowadays,  architects,  155 
Noxious  : condition  of  Thames  oil'  Barking, 
308,  385;  vapours,  548  (commission  on), 
258 

Nuisance,  smoke,  411,  713 

OAK  : and  chestnut  timber,  356,  383, 409, 
439  ; brown,  712  ; floor,  polishing,  628  ; 
floors,  24, 67 ; St.  Edmund's,  Hoxne,  441  ; 
V.  oak,  517 

Obelisk,  erection  of  our,  50,  148,  255,  277 
Obituary:  Ashdown,  J.,  230,  255;  Bailey, 
Chas.,384;  Bidder,  G.  P.,  334;  Boyle, 
Robt.,  308 ; Burnard,  N.  N.,  630 ; Cocke- 
rell, F.  P..  487;  Colling,  A.  W.,  25; 
Cousins,  D.,  255;  Dillon,  C.  R.,  281; 
Grant,  Sir  F.,  385;  Griffith,  Sir  R.  J., 
335;  Lockwood,  H.  F.  (Lockwood  and 
Mawson),  91 ; Lower,  E.  W.,308;  Nash, 
J.,  714;  Penn,  John,  334;  Smith,  W. 
Wyke,  96 ; Stevens.  E.  T.,  230 ; Summers, 
C,474;  Upjohn,  R.  (New  York),  251; 
Wallis,  R.,  376 ; Way,  J„  474 
Obstruction  of  light,  substantial,  713 
Offices : Holborn  (Prudential),  8 ; Leicester, 
264,333;  Poultry  (Gresham),  694 
Old : engravings  and  maps  of  London, 
Grace’s,  606;  lights  and  fixtures,  some 
questions  of,  497 ; St.  Paul’s,  210 ; War- 
wickshire houses,  417,  464 
Open  : channels,  motion  of  water  in,  28S ; 

mouthed  pipes  -u.  ventilators,  173 
Opera-house,  new  national,  42,  176 
Operative  conference,  Bristol,  263 
Opus  Alexandriuum,  174,  259 
Oratory  : Bromptou  (competition),  23,  69, 
104, 130, 146,  184,  253,  278,502;  Sheffield, 
363 

Orders,  the  five,  English  writers  on,  687 
Organs  in  churches,  610,  638 
Ornament,  outlines  of,  250 
Orphan  home,  Hessle,  22 
Our:  commonplace  column,  48,  152,  249, 
303,  366,  435,  471,  543,  610,  707  ; metro- 
politan bridges,  are  more  wanted,  633 
Outlines  of  ornament,  250 
Ovens,  baker’s,  411 

Overflow,  storms,  precautions  against,  143 
Overstrain  in  iron,  detecting,  144 
Ownership  of  fence,  384,  411 
Oxford;  a year’s  building  operations  in, 
392 ; proposed  archieologicai  museum, 
714 

Oxford-st.,  a sanitary  building  in,  393 

PAINTERS  in  watercolours,  institute 
of,  exhibition,  605 

Painting:  cemetery  chapel,  307;  measur- 
ing, 279 ; mural,  design  for,  184 ; on 
china,  501 ; on  porcelain  and  pottery, 
amateur  competition,  448 ; undefined 
suggestions  in,  601 

Palace : Alfred  the  Great's,  501 ; of  fine 
arts,  Antwerp,  104;  of  Westminster, 
restoring,  311,  357 
Palatine  hill,  the,  467 
Panic-proof  buildings,  420 
Paraffin  lamp,  triplex,  148 
Paris  : 407  ; electric  lighting  in,  420  ; exhi- 
bition, 67, 120,  130  (antiquities  and  fine 
art),  150,  205,  232,  283  (awards  to  artists 
and  architects),  421,  546  (English  pic- 
tures), 177  (foreign  glass),  234  (R.I.B.A. 
report  on),  526  (ironwork),  7 (last  days  ! 
of),  443,  468  (medals),  497  (Parisian 
architecture),  73 ; international  congress 
on  unhealthy  industries,  209;  museum 
of  decorative  arts,  204 ; plaster  of,  331 
Parisian  architecture  at  Paris  exhibition, 
73 

Parker's  plan  of  sewer  ventilation,  96, 174 
Parliamentary  notes,  68,  94,  684 
Party  wall : 411,  628 ; warming  one’s  neigh- 
bour through, 280 

Paste,  Harrison's  anti-corrosive,  335 
Patent  office  rebuilding,  Washington,  251 
Pavements,  mediasval  English  mosaic,  259 
Paving  for  churches,  wood,  546 
Pavilion : and  winter  garden,  Blackpool, 
52  ; Brighton,  redecoration  of,  714 
Peal  of  bells  for  St.  Paul’s,  384 
Penn,  John,  the  late,  334 
Pension,  Dr.  Holland’s,  357 
Penzance : buildings  in  progress  at,  626 ; 

floating  dock  competition,  8l5 
Percentages,  customary,  684,  711 
Perspective,  575,  628 ; figures  in,  334 
Perth  U.P.  ch.  competitn.,  515 
Peterborough  cathedral ; ground-plan,  21 ; 

charge  of  neglect  of,  629 
Pianoforte,  a grand,  421 
Piccadilly,  St.  James’s  ch.,  415 
Pictures  : English,  at  Paris  exhibition,  177 ; 

winter  exhibition  of,  Dudley  gallery,  552 
Pier  competition,  Skegness,  515 
Pipes : open-mouthed  v.  ventilators,  173  ; 

silicated stone  for  house  drainage,  281 
Plans : alterations  to,  547 ; of  Norwich  and 
Peterborough  cathedrals,  21  * 

Plaster  : designs,  award  of  prizes,  174 ; of 
Paris,  331 ; sand  in,  628 
Plumbers'  company  and  revived  guild 
action,  688 

Plymouth  theatre,  308,  710 
Point,  north,  358,  411,  490 
Police:  offices,  Preston,  172;  stations, 
Lancashire,  438 
Policy,  Institute,  636 


Polishing  oak  floor,  628 
Pollution  of  rivers,  68 
Popular  dictionary  of  architecture,  8 
Portland  cement  : “artificial,"  412 ; 

Faija’s  testing  room,  25;  uses  and  abuses 
of,  446 

Posts,  wood,  strength  of,  251,  279,  307,383, 
410 

Potteries,  trade  in  the,  520 
Pottery : competitn.  for  amateur  painters 
on,  'iA8  ; statistics  for,  412 
Power  of:  running  water,  144;  vestri^'s 
over  builders,  686  ; wood,  absorbent,  714 
Practice  and  etiquette,  professional,  627, 
683 

Precautions  against  storm  overflows,  143 
Pre-historic : monuments  of  CoriiAall  and 
Ireland,  181;  sculptures  of  Ilkley,  18 L 
Present  tendencies  of  English  art,  630 
Preservation  of:  Cleopatra’s  needle,  601 ; 
iron,  Bowers’  process,  175 ; wood  from 
teredo  navalis,  681 

President’s  address  to  Institute:  523,526; 

and  competitions,  574, 599 
Preston,  county  police  offices,  172 
Prevention  of : floods  in  Thames  basin,  640 ; 

smoke  and  economy  of  fuel,  448 
Primers,  health,  611 

Prince  of  Wales’s  diniug-room,  Paris  exhi- 
bition, 130 

Principal  domes  in  Europe,  435 
Priories  : Castle  Acre,  200 ; Leominster, 
252;  Tynemouth,  52 

Prizes’  distribution  at  the  Academy,  605, 
629 

Professional : charges,  67,  95 ; pocket- 
book,  the,  611 ; practice  and  etiquette, 
611,  683 

Progress,  slow,  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, 685 

Property,  bankrupts’,  628 
Proportion,  334 

Proposed ; amalgamation  of  water  colour 
societies,  602;  archseological  museum, 
Oxford,  714;  tine  art  exhibition,  Albert 
Hall,  576 ; Forth  bridge,  70 ; public 
offices,  Southampton,  412 ; temporary 
art-loan  exhibition  in  London,  385 ; 
Wedgwood  exhibition,  Liverpool,  96 
Protection  of  : buildings  from  lightning, 
233,  303;  life  from  fire,  stone  staircases 
and,  24,  148 

Proxy,  designing  by,  361 
Prudential  assurance  offices,  Holborn,  8 
Public:  buildings  (Aston)  8,  251,  257; 
(Rugeley)  93;  offices  (Southampton) 
412 

Pulpits,  cathedral : Bangor,  227;  Exeter, 
24,  67 

Pursuing  a shadow,  517 

QUEBEC,  Chateau  St.  Loui.s,  422 
Qupen  Elizabeth,  surveyor  of  time  of,  416 
Queenstown  water  supply,  547 
Question  of  restoration,  archmological  in- 
stitute and  the,  99,  123 
Questions,  some  of  fixtures  and  old  lights, 
497 

RAPP  AELIjE’S  “ Madonna  dei  Can- 
delabri,"  413 

Railing,  fastening  to  stone,  358 
Railway ; and  tramway  extension,  684 ; 
compensations,  519;  curves,  472;  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  and  round 
London,  3 ; terminus,  Waterloo,  685 ; 
works  (in  Japan)  685;  (Port  Edgar)  253 
Railways,  rating  of,  629 
Rainfall  and  how  to  estimate  it,  169 
Raising  buildings,  substantial  obstruction 
of  light  by,  713 
Rausome’s  new  cement,  412 
Rating  of  railways,  629 
Reading:  fine  arts  exhibition,  359;  town 
hall,  estimate  and  tenders,  465 
Rebuilding  and  restoration,  207 
Recently  executed  docks  and  harbours,  499 
Recess,  the,  230 

Red  : Brospley  roofing  tile,  464 ; deal, 
worm  in,  174 ; tape  at  the  new  law  courts, 
601 

Redecoration  of  Brighton  pavilion,  714 
Redundant  structures,  576 
Reform  clubhouse,  decoration  of,  492,  551 
Reigate,  Holmesdale  fine  art  club,  576 
Relations  between : contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, 147;  tenacity  of  metals  and 
resistance  to  torsion,  694 
Relics,  art : and  religious  emblems,  181 ; 

English  royal,  on  continent,  316 
Religious  : art,  decline  of,  629 ; emblems 
aud  art  relics,  181 

Remains  of  buildings  in  Midian,  637 
Remarkable  sepulchral  slab,  Carlatton, 
264,  306,  333 

Renaissance : Florentine,  708 ; roofs  of 
the,  364,  390 

Renovation  and  rebuilding,  207 
Repairs,  546 

Reports:  institution  civil  engineers,  694 ; 
R.I.B.A.,  on  Paris  exhibition,  526 ; 
science  and  art  department,  341 
Representations:  grotesque  animal,  178; 

of  death  in  art,  547 
Reredos  case,  another,  628 
Rescinding  a contract,  412 
Researches  at  Hadrian’s  villa,  633 
Resistance  to  torsion  of  metals,  694 
Responsibilities,  legal,  of  architects,  709 
Restaurant,  the  Gaiety,  602,  525 
Restoration : at  Durham  cathedral,  318, 
463;  church,  684,  712;  (Haworth)  714; 
(Rye)  96,  119;  discussion  on,  602;  of 
ancient  buildings,  677;  question,  arch:e- 
ological  institute  and,  99,  123 
Restoring  Westminster  palace,  311,  357 
Retaining  walls  for  water  or  semi-fluid 
earth,  529 


Reviews  : Architectural  Association’s 

Hketchbook,  175;  Artisan,  the,  R.  Rid- 
dell, 679;  British  Almanack  and  Com- 
panion, 611;  Buildino  Nkws  Designing 
Club,  461,  571 ; Building  Trades’  l3irec- 
tory,  422 ; Calvert's  Mechanics' Almanack 
501 ; China  Painting,  L.  M'Laughlin, 
501;  Church  Builder,  501 ; Circular  Sys- 
tem of  Hospital  Wards,  Prof.  Marshall, 
501 ; City  Diary,  611 ; Classical  Works 
of  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  in  Ger- 
many, 685  ; Electric  Lighting,  H.  Fon- 
taine, 74 ; Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and 
Gas  Engines,  J.  Bourne,  381;  (ireat  In- 
dustries of  Great  Britain,  611 ; Guide  to 
Tintern  Abbey,  T.  Blashili,  1^ ; Health 
Primers,  611 ; Hudson  and  Kearns' 
Diaries,  685 ; Hydro-Geological  Survey, 
98 ; Hydrosthetics  of  Cistern,  Drain,  and 
»Sewer,  T.  Morris,  102;  Illustrations  of 
Old  Warwickshire  Houses,  W.  Niven, 
417,  464 ; Keramic  Art  of  Japan,  W.  and 
G.  Audsley,  288;  I’Emulation  in  Eng- 
lish, J.  Davis,  576 ; Magic  Lantern 
Manual,  W.  J.  Chadwick,  611 ; Manners 
and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians,  Sir 
J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  689;  New  Testa- 
ment Commentary  for  English  Readers, 
Bp.  Ellicott,  501;  New  Works  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Frankfort,  685;  Outlines  of 
Ornament,  W.  aud  G.  Audsley,  250 ; 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Architecture,  W. 
and  G.  Audsley,  8;  Professional  Pocket- 
book,  611;  Sanitary  Engineering,  J. 
Baldwin  Blatham,  250;  Sketches  for 
Concrete  Slab  Cottages,  W.  H.  Lascelles, 
46 ; Sprague's  Pocket  Diary,  611 ; Studies 
in  English  Architecture,  J.  Langham, 
465 : T’ables  of  Tangential  Angles  and 
Multiples,  A.  Beaseley,  474;  Tramways 
in  Town  and  Country,  E.  Matheson,  7 ; 
Transfer  of  Gas  Works  to  Local  Autho- 
rities, A.  Silverthorne,  143;  Treatise  on 
Coal  Mine  Gases  and  Ventilation,  J.  W. 
Thomas,  528 ; Treatise  on  Millwork,  Sir 
W.  Fairbairn,  178,342;  Ure's  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  R.  Hunt,  90 

Revived  guild  action  aud  the  plumbers' 
company,  688 

Revolving  shutters,  the  Ulverstou,  229,  289 
Rhodes,  Cyprus  and  Crete,  monuments  of, 
71 

Ripon,  rebuilding  Jepson’s  hospital,  252 
River : conservancy  and  water  supply, 
181 ; pollution  caused  by  London,  308 
Rivers,  pollution  of,  68 
Roadmaking  in  Hackney,  203 
Roads : Macadam,  358 ; materials  and 
cost  of,  520 

Rochester,  ancient  bridge  chapel,  264 
Rockingham  castle,  128 
Roman : inscriptions  near  Carlisle,  de- 
struction of,  465 ; researches,  633 ; ruins 
in  Sahara,  714 ; villa  at  Thorparch,  368 
Rome : Esquiline  hill,  387 ; Palatine  hill, 
467 

Roof:  construction,  148,  174  (iron),  529, 
574,  600;  Gothic,  546,  575;  materials,  572 
Roofing : controversy  at  St.  Alban's  cathe- 
dral, 93,  121,  169,  203,  410,  492,  579,  582, 
597,  627,  630 ; tile,  red  Broseley,  464 
Roofs  : chesnut  and  oak,  439 ; of  the  Re- 
naissance, chapters  on,  364,  390;  tile, 
202 

Room,  ventilating  a,  202 
Ross  cottage  hospital,  584,  612 
Rot.  dry,  358,  411,  435 
Rothwell  ch.  and  crypt,  126,  127 
Rous  memorial,  Newmarket,  680 
Royal : academy  (election  new  president) 
519,525,  (prizes’  distribution)  605,629; 
archeological  institute,  65,  (and  restora- 
tion) 123,  (at  Northampton)  99,  124; 
architectural  museum,  42,  (sketching 
club)  602;  art  relics  on  continent,  Eng- 
lish, 316  ; institute  of  British  architects, 
367,  441,  464,  523,  526,  582,  600,  636,  637 
Rugeley,  new  public  buildings,  93 
Ruins  of  Esquiline  and  Forum,  387 
Running  water,  power  of,  144 
Rushton  hall,  triangular  lodge  and  ch.,  127 
Raskin’s  : guild  of  St.  George,  491 ; works, 
440 

Ruskin,  Whistler  v.,  553,  601 
Rutlandshire  domestic  architecture,  76 
Rye  ch.  restoration,  96,  119 

S A-LPORD  : new  bridge  at,  520;  Wilton 
fever  hospital  competition,  290 
Salisbury : 229 ; school  of  art  exhibition, 
440 

Salt  stains  in  bricks,  519 
Sanctuary,  high,  Jerusalem,  582,  637 
Saud  in  plaster,  628 
Sandringham,  archaeologists  at,  224 
Sanitary : building  in  Oxford-st.,  393  ; 
engineering,  250 ; institute's  congress, 
Stafford,  335,  339,  362  ; iron  cattle-shed 
fittings,  630;  matters  and  water  supply, 
25,  68,  95, 120,  201,  253,  280,  384, 413,  466, 
491,  647,  603,  629,  713;  works,  design 
and  construction  of,  421 
San  Zeno’s  ch.,  Verona,  313 
Sashes  and  frames,  712 
Sash  frames,  timber  for  sills  of,  411 
Saw-mills,  Swedish,  229 
Scantlings,  tables  of,  366,  708 
Scavenging  by  Kensington  vestry,  385 
Scholarships,  the  Whitworth,  48,  229 
School:  homes:  (pauper)competition,With- 
erington,  515 ; windows,  229 
Schools:  Blackburn  (Independent)  145; 
City  of  London  (new)  358 ; Ely  (King’s) 
437;  Great  Crosby  (Merchant  Taylors' 
Cy.)93;  Sheffield  (R.C.)  23;  Twertou 
(Blundell’s)  355.  See  also  under  Board 
and  Grammar  Schools 
Schools  of  art : Barnstaple,  488 ; Barrow- 


in-I'iii-ncM,  Off.';  ];iay. 

■ Ion.  IHH;  llriHtcil,  7)0;  Hiirhlom,  .JHH  ■ 
(.'iii'liHlii,  Clii'Mt«i-li,0il.55H;  City  and 
S|iitalliol(lH,5Hi;  0H2 ; l')i;liaiii 

ami  St  .imm,  WH  ; l'all<irl<,  )118  ; (iiiilil- 
ford, 'tfiK  ; HaHUiitfB,  OHi; ; ladoontur,  t07, 
0H2  ; MaiadiOHtor,  418;  Ndwcanl lo-undor- 
l,ymo,  1.88  ; Nortliaitlpton,  Oil-  ; Not- 
tiiarlmm,  488;  Oxford.  417;  Sholliulil, 
515  ; S(mthamj)ton,  188  ; Warriiiy'toii, 
584  ; West  laoidoii,  01)11 ; York,  (Jl'4 
hcioiiui*  and  art  : doparttnent,  aumtal  rc- 
porl,  of,  :U1  ; toa(diing,  100 
Sciont.llic  iiiveiitioiiM,  com itnrative  inutility 
of,  714  ^ 

ycott,  Sir  O.  (}.,  momoriul : 42 ; and  the 
inititutu,  000 

Scidptnio,  iirediifltoric,  at  Ilkley,  181 
Hcrfiin,  olioir,  210 

Soa  dofonces  oouipolition,  IJridlington 
(play,  082 

Seal,  contraols  not  under,  524,  51-7 
Self-acting  cindei'-sifting  ash  oloset.-",  OIJO 
Semi-circus  for  Strand,  pro;)0«ed,  1.48 
Somi-lluid  earth,  retaining  walls  for,  529 
Seminary,  Southwark  R.C.,  104 
Sepulchral  monuments  and  effio'ies  in 
Northants,  126 ; ,«lab  at  Carlatton,  264, 
306,  333 

Set-scpiare,  scale  and  protractor,  Croft’s 
combined,  175 

Sevenoaks,  missionaries'  daughters’  insti- 
tution, 93,  394 
Severn  railway  bridge.  289 
Sewage:  deposits  (in  Thames),  441,  (as 
builders’  sand)  465  ; disposal,  498 
Sewerage  schemes’  competition.  Lower 
Thames  Valley,  68,  413,  487 
Sewer  : hydrosthetics  of,  102  ; ventilation, 
Parker’s  plan  of,  96,  174 
Sewers,  discharge  of,  440 
Shadow,  pursuing  a,  517 
Shai^e,  Edmund,  memorial  scheme,  62 
Sheffield  : church  congress,  340  ; Jessop 
women  s hospital,  145 ; fever  hospital 
^ competition,  263 
Shefford  R.C.  boys’  home,  76 
Shelley’s  sy,stem  of  glazing,  203 
Sheriffs  of  London,  the  new,  281 
Shirehall,  Bedford,  437 
Shops : Cornhill,  156 ; show  cases  and,  50 
Show : cases  and  shops,  50  ; rooms,  the 
^ electric  light  in,  367 

®ye  hospital  competition,  306, 

P'^yiiter  and  archytecte,  474 
bnutters,  Ulverston  revolving,  229  289 

stone  pipes  for  house  drainage, 

Sills  of  sssh  frames,  timber  for,  411 
Sliver  plated  gas  fittings,  Possil-park,  230 
Sis  central  area  churches,  607 
Skegness  pier  competition,  515 
Sketchbook,  arch,  assocn.,  175 
Sketchers,  facilities  to,  147,  173,  201 
Sketching : 147 ; club,  architectural  mu- 
^ seum,  602 ; tour,  202 
Slab  at  Carlatton,  sepulchral,  264,  306  333 
Slate  : lesthetic  value  of,  548 ; trade,  359 
Slatmg  battens,  174 

Slow  progress  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, 685 

Small  stream.s,  gauging  flow  of.  411 
Smith,  W . Wyke,  the  late,  96 
Smoke  : nuisance,  411  (damages  against 
brick  manufacturers  for),  713;  praven- 
tion  and  fuel  economy,  448 
Snuff-bottle  collection,  a Chinese,  .393 
Soapy  wall-coating,  new,  174 

^'sis'sn^eoo  Lincoln, 

association  at  Cheltenham, 

335,  436,  444 

Societies:  antiquaries  (Newcastle)  487- 
arch:eologieal  (Berks)  290,  (Bristol  and 
G oucester)  117  1.30,  (Bucks)  1,30,  (Essex 
and  Suffolk)  171,  (Kent)  117,  1.30,  (Lei- 
cestershire) 117,  (Somerset)  228  ; archi- 
tectural  (Edinburgh)  487;  artists,  British 
(exhibition)  579;  ch.  building  (inoorpo- 
rated)  118,  545,  (Llaudaff)  683,  (York) 
626;  engineers’,  262,  473;  freehold  land 
(national)  685;  master  builders’  (Bir- 
mingham) 491  ' 

Soil  pipe,  Thwaite’s,  335 

hollow  column,  519,  5-46 

o76,  601 

Some  : experiments  on  exhaust  cowls,  316  • 
questions  of  fixtures  and  old  lights,  497  ’ 
St^erset : archieological  society,  228  • 
house  and  18th  century  decoration,  205  ’ 
Soot,  arsenic  in,  685 

Southampton,  proposed  public  offices  in. 

Southern  appronohes  to  Waterloo-br.,  389 
Southey  board  schools  competition,  422 
South  : Ke>isington  (national  competition 
drawings)  149,  207,  .306,  (natural  history 
mnseum)  368,  422,  474, 530,  558,  612  640  • 
London,water  supply  in,  68  ; Pass  iettie.s 
on  Mississippi,  528;  Shields,  board  of 
trade  premises,  599 
Southport  markets  competition,  28 
Southwark;  a cathedral  for,  523-  RC 
diocesan  seminary,  lOl  » • • 

Spalding:  arolucology  at,  225;  board 
sehool.s  competition,  3.55,  487 
Speculative ; house  manufacture,  283  • 
houses,  what  is  an  arcliiteot,  .333,  356  ’ 

Spindle,  Gulliver’s  wedgelock,  694 
Spire,  bro.ich,  07 

Spires:  and  lanterns,  147;  cathedral,  de- 
coration of,  203 
Sprague’s  pocket  diary,  61 1 
Spring  of  water,  keeping  down  a,  67,  95 
St.  : Alban’s  (cathedral),  93,  121.  169  203 
410,  492,  579,  582,  .597,  627,  630,  678,’708  •’ 
Andrew  (Maghull)  93,  (Sutcombe)  76  ■ 


Augustine  (.Smifli  Bermondsey).  118  - 
AngiHtine  ami  l•';^iUl  (City),  .382  ; liarnm 
bas  (Warringloii  , 277;  llartholomew 
( lieighaiii)  68.3,  (I.OHtwithiol)  382-  Bride 
(Muiiehi-ster).  115;  Bridget  (Bridgo- 
<‘'’■'''‘*^'‘>•70:  Clement 
(Ordsal)  ,i.J2,  (lernngton)200  ; Dogwells 
(1  embrokesh.),  516  ; Kdnjiind’s  (oak, 

V home, 

nhfllord)  76;  I'rifloMwido  (Osnoy)  236* 
(leorgu  ( I’erry-b.ll’  .S.K.)  ,573,  (Ruskiu’s 
guild  of)  -191  ; Gotliard  (tunnel)  710- 
IIolona(W'est  Leake),  145;  Helen  (Bishl 
opsgato).  U7,  172,  201,, 3, 35  ; Ives  (Hunts), 
341  ; James  (Exeter)  489,  (I’icr-adillv) 
4 .5,  (Preston)  202;  John  (Bootle)  .4(14 
( Lgromont)  184,  (Haiup.stead)  280,  (War- 
ley)  360,  (Westim-s.-Mare),  172;  John 
Baptist  (Nevvington-by.  Hull)  145 
(Rottdey)  9.3  ; .lolin  Evangelist  (B,assen’ 
thwaite)  3.32,  (Maesbrook)  252;  Jude 
(Kensal-green),  118;  Just  (arclueolo"y 
®iw’  heiwrence  ( Essex)  23.  (Ipswich) 
360,  (Nortliampton)  409,  (Tallinglon) 
489;  Leonard  (Dunston)  437,  (Langho) 
290;  Louis  (chateau,  Quebec),  422  ; Luke 
(■Southport)  228,  (E.C.,  delay  of  improve- 
ments)  .3.34  ; Magnus  (cathedral,  Kirk- 
wall), 14/  ; Margaret  (Lee,  S.E.)  530 
(Westminster)  23;  Mary  (Brighton) 
437,  (Cbastleton)  492,  (Halkin)  51.5, 
fTnehicore,  R.C.)  626 
(Middlesbrough)  277,  (North  Petherton) 
104,  (Otteiw)  305,  (Shaw)  172,  (Speen- 
hamland)  305,  (Ihornton)  52,  (Tuam) 
^9,  (Woodstock)  409;  Mary  and  Patrick 
(Aiskew)  66,  (Teignmoiith,  R.C.)  66- 
Mary-le-Bow  (Cheapside),  469;  Mary 
Magdalene  (Altofts)  489,  (Drogheda 
R C ) 3.32;  Mat«iew(SydenhaS).  Ils;’ 
Michael  (Beer)  171,  (Northampton)  264- 
(Woolwich)  94;  Modoc  (Donne),  277- 
Nicholas  (Aberdeen)  599,(Seveuoaks)  626  • 
PaulJBentle.v)  544,  (Covent-garden)335 ; 
Paul’s  cathedral  (decoration  of),  50,  72, 
412,  (old)  210,  (peal  of  bells)  ,384  ; Peter 
(Aylesford),  489,  (Broad  Hinton)  437, 
(Lytham,  R.C.)  492,  (Mancroft,  Nor- 
(Nottingham)  8,  (Stourton) 
545,  (Walpole)  199,  (Wisbech)  197-  Peter 
and  Pa.nl  (Easton  Mandit)  129,  (Leomin- 
ster) 252,  (Little  Horkesley),  252,  (Upton- 
on-bevern)  558,  (Water  Orton)  305  • 
Sepulchre  (Hoi  born),  629  ; Thomas’ 
(Penyeae),  683,  (Purston)  23,  (Salisbury) 

Stability  of  walls,  490 
Stafford,  sanitary  institute  at,  335,  3.39,  362 
Staffordshire,  North  : brick  and  tile  mas- 
ters’ assocn.,  42  ; field  club,  341,  463 
Stained  glass  : Cliff  villa,  Babacombe,  547; 
Cork  (cathedral),  67  ; Darrin^ton,  491  ♦ 
Epworth,  577  ; Grt.  Alne,  547  ; Hamp’- 
riead  (SL  John),  280  ; Huntingdon,  67  ; 
Kelsale,  577  ; Kiugsljury,  280  ; Kington 
Magna,  713  ; Littleover,  384  ; Orliaus 
(cathedral),  119  ; Paris  exhibition,  67  ; 
Preston  (St.  James),  202;  Sandringham, 
■W? ; Sheffield,  629 ; Stoke  d’Aberon. 
491 ; Tadcaster,  686  ; Wirksworth,  25 
Staining  and  varnishing,  411 
Stains,  salt,  in  bricks,  519 
Staircases,  stone : fire-resisting,  148  • and 
protection  from  fire,  24 
Stalk,  chimney,  334,  358,  411 
St.amford,  archmology  at,  226 
Stamped  agreements,  148,  202.  229  254 
307,  358,  383,  410 

Statues:  Chalmers  (Edinburgh),  120- 
(Folkestone)  682;  Prince 
of  W.ales  (Bombay),  280 
Steam  : air,  and  g-is  engines,  examples  of, 
381 ; cocoa  mills,  640  ; factory  for  brick 
making,  Baltimore,  255 ; lifeboat,  413  - 
printing  works.  Fetter-lane,  104 
Steel  for  structural  purposes,  235 
Stephens  v.  Thornhill  at  St.  Paul’s,  412 
Stevens,  E.  T„  F.S.A-,  the  late,  230 
Stilts,  building  on,  143 
Stock  exchange,  Dublin,  545 
Stoke-on-Trent,  free  library,  516 
Stone : fastening  r-ailmg  to,  358 ; masonry, 
^1;  staircases  (and  protection  from 
fire),  24,  (fire  resisting)  148 
Stones:  c.ause  of  blackness  of,  174;  foun- 
dation, 279 

Stouyhurst  college,  145 
Storm  overflows,  jireoautions  agnst,,  143 
Stow-on-Wold  nikt.  cross,  683 
Strains  in  redundant  structures,  576 
Strand,  overcrowding  of  the,  148 
Streams,  ganging  flow  of  small,  411 
Street:  lighting  by  electricity,  200;  Mr. 

G.  E.  and  Sir  E.  Beckett,  .393 
Strength  of  wood  posts,  254,  279,  307,  383, 

410 

Strikes,  thoughts  on,  2i 
Structural  purposes,  steel  for,  235 
Structures  reduiulnnt,  576 

travelling,  Manchester,  66, 

94,  119 

Studies  in  English  architecture,  465 
style:  new  ‘‘combination  Gothic,”  308- 
competition,  cost,  and,  27 
Su))3tanti:il  obsti-iiction  of  light  by  raising 
of  buildings,  713  o ->  t. 

Suburban  Bristol.  285 
Suggestions,  uridofined,  in  p.ainting,  601 
Snmmer.s,  the  late  Chas.,of  Rome,  474 
Sunday  art  exhibitions,  337 
Sundries,  gossip  on,  146 
SuperiTitoudent  of  asylum  acting  as  archi- 
tect, .406 

Survey : a hydro-goologioal,  98 ; the  most 
aiioient  land,  151 

Surveyor:  alleged  neglect  liiy  a,  .139;  of 
ggg  gyj  *’s  time,  a,  410;  or  architect  i* 


Surveyors:  fees,  712;  int/irnational  itnn- 
gress  of,  103 ; to  local  authorities  and 
the  confc.rcn'-o  of  architfcls,  2.1 
Swastica.  3.(4 

Swedish  saw  mills  ami  timlKir.  229 
I Sweetheart  or  New  Aliboy,  012 
I Swiss  lake  dw-  Bings.  ,5.30 
j Synagogues:  Kirmii.gtiam,  253;  Leeds,  305 

TABLEAUX,  scriptural,  from  Berlin, 
52J  ’ 

Tables  of : curves,  474 ; sc.intlings,  306, 708 
lallest  living  tree  in  world,  412,  711 
Tamworth  district,  tuumli  of,  4()7 
I apestries’  exhibition,  Windsor,  629 
raiiiiton  engravings  exhibition,  69 
ay  lor  art-promotion  bequest,  381- 
'1  caching,  Hcience  and  art,  169 
Icidinieal : education  (city  companies  and) 

I 17‘1-,  (m  I'raiice)  289;  oblections  to  pav- 
ing architectH,  .576 

Temple  : City,  decoration  of,  339 ; of  Jern- 
aalem,  264 

Temporary  conservatory,  519,  546  , 

Tenacity  of  metals  in  relation  to  rcBistaiice 
to  torsion,  694  I 

'Tendencies  of  English  art,  present,  630 
lenders,  a carious  list  of,  24  • 

Tennis,  lawn,  paving  fur,  411,  440 
Teredo  navalis,  preserving  wood  from,  681 
terminus,  new  Waterloo.  685 
Testing : of  a fireproof  ceiling,  308 ; room 
tor  Portland  cement,  25 
Tewkesbury  abbey,  23,  129,  .305 

■ alleged  noxious  condition  of,  308, 
38.5,  441  ; basin,  prevention  of  floods  in, 
640 ; condition  of  (at  high  tide)  551,  (at 
low  tide)  580  ; valley,  lower,  draina"e. 
603,  (schemes  for)  68,  413,  487 
Theatres:  Leeds,  545;  Liverpool,  626- 
Plymonth,  .308, 710;  Wolverhampton,  176 
Theodolite,  the,  677 

■ lead,  491 ; metals,  546 ; zinc, 

628 

T homey  abbey,  224,  234 
Thornton  abbey,  52 
Thorparch,  Roman  villa  at,  368 
Thoughts  on  strikes,  24 
Thrust  of  vault,  307 
Thwaite’s  improved  soil  pipe,  335 
Tile:  red  Broseley  roofing,  464;  roofs,  202 
Tiles : 202 ; encau-stic,  472 
Timber : 202 ; American,  307,  .384,  410  - 
chapters  on,  260,  315, 338 ; constructions’ 
marine,  681 ; creosoting,  519 ; for  sills  of 
sash-frames,  411 ; oak  and  chesnut,  356, 
383,  409 ; trade,  the,  69,  335 
Tinteru  abbey,  184 
Tipperary  town  ball,  394 
^'^erton,  Blundell’s  schools  competitn.. 

Toll-bridges,  metropolitan,  freeing  of,  230, 
253,  685 

Torquay,  completion  of  drainage  of,  210 
Torsion,  resistance  of  metals  to,  694 
Tour,  sketching,  near  London,  202 
Town  and  country,  tramways  in,  7 
Town  halls : Bodmin,  65,  67,  94,  119  173 
201 ; D.arweu,  487,  584  ; Hamburg,’  342,’ 
558  ; Hastings,  172  ; Kingstown,  545  • 
Leeds,  228;  Manchester,  175;  Reading 
465;  Tipperary,  394;  Yarmouth,  1,  65, 

/6,  144,  210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  694 ; Yea- 
don,  290,  335,  355 


Tramway  and  railway  extension,  684 
Tramw-ays : 279  ; grooveless,  316 ; in  town 
and  country,  7 

Transfer  of  gasworks  to  local  authorities, 
143 

Transitiouists,  a chapter  of,  89 
Transparent  tableaux  from  Berlin,  521 
Travelling  studentship,  Manchester,  66, 
94,  119 

Tree,  tallest  livirg,  412,  714 
Triangular : bridge,  Crowland,  225 ; cross, 
(Jeddington.  128;  lodge,  Rushtou,  127 
Triplex  paraffin  lamp,  148 
Tripod  motion  for  field  instruments,  new, 

Truro  : cathedral,  227,  519,  631,  (competi- 
tion) 184,  236,  5^,  640  ; corn  exchange 
competition,  263 

Tuam  new  Episcopalian  cathedral,  409 
Tulse-hili,  Wesl.  chap,  competitn.,  422 
Tumuli : of  Tamworth  district,  407  ; open. 

ing  of  Castle  Archdale,  318 
Tunnels : Merthyr,  new,  547 ; St.  Gothard, 
710 

Turkish  baths,  Camden  town,  558 
Turners’  company’s : exhibition,  381  ; 
prize-list,  359 

Turiiford,  deep  boring  at,  713 
Twelfth  century  window,  Lincoln,  518, 574, 
600 

Twofold  ventilator,  new,  441 
Tynemouth  priory  ch.,  52 

U^JjVERSTO.N'  revolving  shutters,  229, 
289 

Ulysses,  ancient  capital  of,  317 
Undefined  suggestions  in  painting,  601 
Underground  waters,  470 
Unhealthy  industries’  congress,  209 
Uninhabitable  houses  at  Leeds,  465 
Unit  of  measure,  mound  builders',  544 
University  : buildings,  Nottingham,  355 ; 
college  extensions,  66;  Glasgow  (hall) 
408,  (heating  and  ventilation)  583 
Unsatisfactory  competition,  another,  600 
uustampe«l  agreements,  91- 
Upjohn,  Richard,  the  late,  251 
Uses  and  abuses  of  Portland  comont,  446 


VALUE  of  land,  .307 
Valuer’s  lioonco,  410,  |.90,  519,  516 
Vapours,  noxious,  2.55,  .548 
Variation  of  the  compass,  410 
Varnishing,  staining  and,  411 


Vault,  thrust  of,  307 
Vaulting,  fan,  HU 
Vugulable  luce,  3.59 

V-ntilating  : a cc-spool,  307 ; a room.  202  • 
exhaust  cowls,  Kew experiments  on,  310 
Ventilation  : 2-1,  575  ; and  heating  at  Glas- 
BOW  niiiversity,  583  ; ami  hollow  walls. 
.02;  coal  mine  gases  and,  .528-  cool 
rooms  V.,  92;  Ellison’s  system  o/,  685- 

Ventilator,  new  twofold,  411 
Ventilators  v.  opon-ruouthed  pipes  173 
Verona,  cli.  of  Han  Zeno,  .313  * 

Vf-Htrios'  powers  over  builders  686 
Vestry-halls  : Battersea,  355  ; Hampstea/l, 
502 ; Kensington,  65,  612  ; Limehouse.  .5-17 
Vicarage.  Gatton,  I, W.,  145 
Village  cluli-houseH:  174;  designs,  .571,  694 
Villas:  club  designs,  461,  ,5l>j  ,5'JO  - 

Gunnersbury,  184:  Hailrian’s;  633,- 

J horparch  ( Roman),  368 
Voting  papers  at  the  Institute,  .367 

WAKEFIELD,  171 

^41*1 ' 628**^*““'’ 

Wallachia,  building  materials  of,  40 
Walla.se.a,  alleged  defective  sewers,  25 
W,alliB,  R/ibt.  (engraver),  the  late,  576 
Walls  I hnck,  efflorescence  on,  91 ; damn. 
334.  384,  411,  440,  490,  518, 619, 546 ; heat 
through,  67,  95 ; hollow,  and  ventilation, 
202 ; retaining,  for  water  or  semi-fluid 
earth,  529  ; stability  of,  490 
Walsall  cottage  hospital,  516 
Wanton  injury  to  Roman  inscriptions,  465 
" ^“"8®  through  party 

Warrington  : fever  hospital,  252;  proposed 
sanitary  legislation  for,  602 
Warwick  new  public  schools,  278 
Warwickshire  houses,  old,  417,  464 
Washington,  rebuilding  patent  office,  251 
Water:  colour  (painters’  institute  exhibi- 
tion) 605,  (societies  proposed  amalgama- 
tion of)  602 ; companies,  the  metropo- 
litan,  176;  from  the  lower  greeuBand, 
201;  gate,  Inigo  Jones’s,  148;  in  open 
channels,  motion  of,  288;  keeping  down 
a spring  of,  67,  95 ; pipes,  frost  and,  678  ■ 
retaining  walls  for,  529 ; running,  power 
of,  144 

Watering  places,  British,  337 
Waterloo:  road,  improved  gas  lighting, 
576 ; bridge,  308,  (and  its  southern  ap- 
proaches) .389 ; terminus,  new,  685 
Waterproof  covering,  148,  174 
Water  supply  : 180  ; and  sanitary  matters. 
25,  68,  9.5,  120,  201,  253,  280,  384,  413,466. 
491,  547,  603,  629,  713 ; in  the  City,  230  ; 
in  South  London,  68 ; river  conservancy 
and,  181 

Waters,  underground,  470 
Way,  John,  wood  carver,  the  late,  474 
W eatherproof  houses,  496 
Weavers’  tower,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  358 
Wedgelock,  spindle,  Gulliver’s,  694 
Wedgewood  exhibition,  Liverpool,  96 
Welbe  k,  Duke  Portland’s  buildings  at,  491 
Westminster  palace,  restoring,  311, 357 
West  of  England,  building  trade  in,  598 
What  is  an  architect  ? speculative  houses. 
333,  356 

Where  are  new  metropolitan  bridges 
wanted  ? 633  ° 

Whistler  v.  Buskin,  553,  601 
Whitehaven  harbour  and  dock,  500 
Whitley  convalescent  home,  118 
Whitworth  scholarships  competition,  148  * 
conditions  of,  229  ’ 

Wigan  sewage  scheme,  629 
William’s  (King)  college,  Isle  of  Man,  419 
Wilts,  North,  barrows  in,  341,  ,308 
Winchester  cathedral,  95 
Window,  ancient,  Lincoln,  518,  574,  600 
Windows:  555,  608;  boarding  up,  519- 
glazing  mullioned,  440’;  scliool,  229  ’ 

Windsor:  new  drainage  system,  253,  413- 
tapestries  exhibition,  629  ’ 

Winfried  of  Kirton,  684 
Winter:  exhibitions  (Dudley gallery),  552 
(sooy.  British  artists)  579,  (water-colour 
painters’  institute)  605;  garden,  Black- 
pool, 52 
Wire  and  lead  gauge,  546 
Wisbech,  arohmol.  assocn.  at,  197,  223 
Withington  pauper  school  homes  compe- 
tition, 515 

Wollaton  hall,  architect  of,  712 
Wood:  c.arving,  sooy.  of  :irts  and,  602; 
means  of  preserving  from  teredo  navalis, 

681 ; paving  for  chuiehes,  546 ; posts, 
strength  of,  2,54,  279,  307,  3&3,  410 
Woods  : absorbent  powers  of,  714 ; chemis- 
try of,  47  : Indian,  importation  of,  174 
Worcester:  oattiedral,  Lvttelton  tomb,  253  • 
ceramics,  413  ' ’ 

Workhouse,  Middlesborongh,  710 
Workmanship,  English  and  foreign,  625 
Works  of  Ruskin,  440 
World  : mo.st  ancient  land  survey  in,  151  - 
tallest  living  tree  in,  412,  714  ’ 

Worm  in  red  deal,  174 
Writers,  English,  on  the  five  orders,  6S7 

YARMOUTH  town  Inill  competition, 

1,  65,  76,  144,  210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  69 1 
Yoadon  town  hall  :iml  iiicehaiiios’ institiito 
competition,  290,  335,  355 
Year’s  huihting  oporations  in  Oxford,  392 
York:  ch.  extension  sooy.,  626;  minster 
(new  roredos),  209,  (i-ostonition)  3,58, 

3.59 ; new  harriioks,  .'105,  •IHO 
Yorkshiro:  iin'liicologiciil  assocn.,  22.8- 
ari'hitoctiiral  assoon,  in,  8,  154,  182,  208  ’ 

ZIINC,  thickness  of,  628 
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INDEX  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS 


*,*  The  Liithographio  Illustrations  will  be  found  immediately  following  the  Pages  indicated. 


ABBEVIIiLE,  a courtyard  at,  530 
Abbeys:  St.  Alban’s  (roof  section),  579; 
Sweetheart,  N.B.,  612 ; Thornton  (gate- 
hoase),  52 

Adcote  iiouse,  Salop.  640 
Alne,  Great,  Warwickshire,  502 
Animal  representations  in  terra  cotta  at 
natural  history  museum,  368,  422,  474, 
530,  610 

Art : galleries,  Liverpool  (Agnew’e),  290 ; 

sciiool,  Manchester,  448 
Assurance  offices  : Gresham  (Poultry ),  694 ; 
Pvudential  (Holborn),  8,  28 

BANK,  Pinckney’s  new,  Salisbury,  236 
Baths,  Camden  Turkish,  558 
Bay  from  old  house,  Egleton.  76 
Beddington-park,  lodge  at,  342 
Belhaven  U.P.  ch.,  Glasgow,  694 
Birnam,  St.  Mary’s  tower  at,  584 
Boarding-house,  Harrow  school,  8 
Board  schools,  Nottingham,  Hunter-hill 
(T.  Roger  Smith’s  and  R.  C.  Clarke’s 
design),  502 

Bond-street  (New),  shop,  640 
Bracket  clock,  Paris  Exhibition,  236 
Bramfleld  hall,  entrance  lodge,  368 
Brighton,  West,  house  at,  156 
Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells,  house 
at,  368 

Brompton  oratory,  competition  designs  : 
H.  CluHon,  130,  166;  G.  F.  Grayson, 
184;  J.  Kelly,  104;  Vicars  and  O’Neill, 
502 

Brooklands.  Moorfield  hotel,  474 
Building  News  designing  club ; joinery, 
584 ; village  club-house,  ;694 ; villa  resi- 
dences. 448,  500 

Business  premises  ; Fenchurch-avenue, 
E.C.,  640;  New  Bond-street,  W,  640; 
Newgate-street,  E.C.,  448;  Shoreditch, 
28 

But-and-ben  of  concrete  slabs,  52 

CAMBRIDGE:  Cavendish  college,  28; 
house  at,  612  ; proposed  All  SS.  memo- 
rial cross,  210 
Camden  Turkish  baths,  558 
Capitals,  terra  cotta,  368,  422, 474, 530,  558 
Carlisle,  Bush  hotel  and  shops,  184 
Carviue  terra  cotta,  8,  28,  361,  422,  474, 
530,  558,  612,  640 

Casement,  meeting  styles  and  sill,  48 
Cathedrals  : Coutances  (N.W.  tower),  448, 
502;  Dunblane,  612;  Hereford  (Sir  G. 
Scott's  reproductions  of  Norman),  130, 
156  ; Lincoln  (chancel  gates),  318;  Nor- 
wich (ground  plan),  21;  Notre  Dame, 
Paris  (wrought  iron  hinge),  318  ; Peter- 
borough (ground  plan),  21  ; St.  Alban’s 
(roof  section),  579;  Truro,  designs  (J.  M. 
Brydon's),  584  (J.  P.  St.  Aubyu’s),  640 
Caudebec,  old  house  at,  8 
Cavendish  college,  Cambridge,  28 
Centrolinead,  153 

Chancel  gates,  Lincoln  cathedral,  318 
Chapels : Chislehurst  (morning.  Oh.  of 
Annunciation),  342;  Tyntesfield  (pri- 
vate), 394 

Charlecote,  Hampstead-hill-gardens,  76 
Chateau,  St.  Louis,  Quebec,  422 
Chimneys,  diminution  of  circular,  92 
Chislehurst : house  at  Kemnal  Wood,  264 ; 
morning  chapel,  Ch.  of  .Annunciation. 
342 

Churches ; Brompton  oratory  design  (H. 
Glutton)  130,  156,  (G.  E.  Grayson)  184, 
(J.  Kelly)  104,  (Vicars  and  O’Neill) 
502 ; Chislehurst  (Annunciation — morn- 
ing chap.),  342;  condemned  City  (St. 
Margaret  Pattens,  St.  Mary  Abchurch, 
and  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street),  584; 
Egremont  (St.  John),  184;  Glasgow 
(Belhaven  (U.P.),  694;  Lee,  Kent  (St. 
Margaret),  530;  mission  (of  concrete 
slabs),  52;  Mottingham  (St.  Peter),  8; 
Moulton,  290  ; North  Kensington 
(Christchurch),  184;  North  Petherton 
(St.  Mary),  104;  Osuey  (8t.  Frideswide 
—new  tower),  236  ; Privott  (Holy 
Trinity),  28;  Rathfarnham  (R.C.),342; 
Sydenham  (St.  Matthew),  318;  Tebay 
(new),  474;  Templemore  (R.C),  342; 


Tynemouth  priory  (proposed  restora- 
tion), 52  ; Upton-on- Severn  (SS.  Peter 
and  Paul),  558;  Whaplode,  290;  Win- 
chelsea,  236 

Circular  chimney  shafts,  diminution  of,  92 
Citadel,  new,  Quebec,  423 
City:  assurance  offices  (Holborn),  8,  28; 
(Poultry),  694;  condemned  churches 
(three),  514  ; premises  (Fenchurch- 
avenue),  640;  (Newgate-street),  448; 
shop  ((jornhill),  156 
Clock,  bracket,  236 

Cloister,  13th  century  (J.  Martin  Brooks’s 
design),  264 

Clubhouse,  village,  design  for,  694 
Cocoa  mills,  Epps’s,  640 
College,  Cavendish,  Cambridge,  28 
Columns  : diminution  of,  92 ; fixing  iron, 
24 

Competition  designs:  board  school.  Not- 
tingham (T.  Roger  Smith  and  Clarke), 
502;  cathedral,  Truro  (J.  M.  Brydon), 
584,  (J.  P.  St.  Aubyn)  640;  churches, 
Northampton,  St.  Michael  (Burder  and 
Baker),  264;  North  Kensington,  Christ- 
church (selected,  J.  E.  K.  Cutts),  184; 
Sydenham,  St.  Matthew  (selected,  W.  M. 
Teulon),  318;  dairy  homestead  plans 
(Murray and  Potter), 388;  hospital,  con- 
valescent (P.  J.  Martin),  584;  markets, 
Dublin  (O’Neill  and  Byrne,  2nd  prem.), 
394;  oratory,  Brompton  (H.  Glutton), 
130,  156,  (G.  E.  Grayson)  184,  (J.  Kelly) 
104,  (Vicars and  O’Neill)  502;  seminary, 
Southwark,  R.C.  (A.  J.  Adams),  104; 
town  halls,  Hamburg  (Sir  G.  G.  Scott), 
342,  558 ; Yarmouth  (selected,  J.  B. 
Pearce)  318,  (Bell  and  Roper)  694,  (B. 
Binyon)  368,  (E.  F.  Bishopp)  236, 

(Nottress  and  Seager)  210,  (Perkin  and 
Bulmer),  290 

Concrete  slab  cottages  and  mission  church, 
52 

Condemned  City  churches : St.  Margaret 
P;>ttens,  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  and  St. 
Stephen,  Coleman-street,  584 
Continuous  kiln,  Lancaster’s,  170 
Convalescent  hospital,  P.  J.  Martin’s  de- 
sign, 584 

Coruhill,  E.C.,  corner  shop,  156 
Cottages  : concrete  slab  middle-class,  52  ; 

Formby  (summer)  130 
Courtyard : at  Abbeville,  530 ; of  river- 
side hotel,  Great  Marlow,  8 
Coutances  Cathedral,  N.W.  tower,  448,  502 
Crane,  foundations  of , 601 
Cross,  proposed  All  Saints’  memorial,  Cam- 
bridge, 210 

DAIRY  homestead  plans  : G.  Murray, 
388  ; T.  Potter,  388 

Daughters  of  missionaries’  educational 
institution,  Sevenoaks,  394 
Designing  club : joinery  details,  584 ; vil- 
lage club-house,  694 ; villa  residences, 
448,  530 

Designs  : cathedral,  Hereford  (Sir  G. 

Scott’s  reproductions  of  Norman),  130, 
156;  cloister  (R.I.B.A.  medal),  264; 
dining-room  (W.  Hensmau),  640;  hall 
and  staircase  (E.  W.  Poley),  290;  me- 
morial cross.  All  Saints’,  Cambridge 
(W.  M.  Fawcett),  210  ; mural  painting, 
Ivanhoe,  184 ; priory  church,  Tyne- 
mouth (Sir  G.  Scott’s  restoration),  52; 
tower,  St.  Frideswide’s  church,  Osney, 
236.  See  also  under  Competitions. 
Details  ; bracket  clock,  236  ; business  pre- 
mises, New  Bond-street,  640 ; churches, 
Moulton  and  Whaplnde,  290 ; fixing  mill 
shafting,  342  ; houses  (Charlecote, 
Hampstead),  76  (West  Brighton  estate), 
156 ; joinery,  584 ; leadwork,  Haddon 
hall,  210 ; museum,  new  natural  history, 
368,  422,  474,  530,  558,  612,  640  ; offices 
Prudential  (Holborn),  8,  28;  printing 
works.  Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  104;  windows, 
558 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  house  of,  Rouen,  530 
Diminution  of  circular  chimney  shafts,  92 
Dining  room  : royal  pavilion,  Paris  exhi- 
bition, 130;  W.  Hensman’s  design,  640 
Door  panels,  decorative  treatment  of,  156 


Drawing-room,  Fair  Oaks,  Northenden, 
318 

Dublin  city  markets,  O’Neill  and  Byrne’s 
(2nd  prem.)  design,  394 
Dunblane  cathedral,  612 
Dunkeld,  St.  Mary's  tower,  near,  584 

EARLY  cathedral  ironwork,  318 
Education  of  missionaries’  daughters,  in- 
stitution for,  Sevenoaks,  394 
Egleton,  bay  from  old  house,  76 
Egremont,  St.  John’s  church,  184 
Elizabethan  architect,  drawing  by  an,  474 
Entrance  lodge,  Bramfield  hall,  368 
Epps’s  steam  cocoa  mills,  640 
Ettington,  Lower,  summer-house  at,  422 
Exchange  art  galleries,  Liverpool,  29J 
Exhibition,  Paris .-  bracket  clock  from, 
236 ; dining-room.  Prince  of  Wales’s 
pavilion,  130 

FAIR  OAKS,  Northenden,  drawing- 
room at,  318 

Farm  house,  an  old,  near  Worcester,  558 
Farm  plan,  236 

Fenchurch-avenue,  business  premises  in, 
640 

Fernacres  house,  Fulmer,  Slough,  28 
Fetter-lane,  Speaight’s  printing  works, 
104 

Fir,  yellow,  section  of,  315 
Fixing ; column,  24 ; shafting,  342 
Formby,  summer  cottage  at,  130 
Foundations  of  crane,  601 
Fulmer,  Fernacres  house,  28 

GALLERIES,  Exchange  art,  Liver- 
pool, 290 

Gatehouse,  St.  Mary’s  abbey,  Thornton,  52 
(Glasgow,  Belhaven  U.  P.  ch.,  694 
Great : Alne,  Warwickshire,  502 ; Marlow, 
riverside  hotel,  8 ; Yarmouth,  town 
hall  designs,  210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  694 
Greenhill  estate,  Hampstead,  house  on, 
474 

Gresham  assurance  offices.  Poultry,  694 
Ground  plans,  Norwich  and  Hereford 
cathedrals,  21 

Gulliver’s  wedge-lock  spindle,  694 
Gunnersbury,  corner  villas  at,  184 

HADDON  hall,  leadwork  at,  210 
Half-timbered  houses,  Caudebec  and 
Lisieux,  8 

Hall  and  staircase  (E.  W.  Poley’s  design) , 
290 

Halls  : Haddon  (leadwork),  210  ; Hamble- 
ton,  76 

Hambleton,  old  hall  at,  76 

Hamburg,  near  Rath-haus  (Sir  G.  G. 

Scott's  designs),  342,  558 
Hampstead : house,  Greenhill  estate,  474  ; 

studio  (Charlecote),  76  ; vestry  hall,  502 
Harrow  school,  new  boarding  house,  8 
Hereford,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  reproductions 
of  Norman  cathedral,  130,  166 
Herod’s  temple,  Jerusalem  (Jas.  Fergus- 
son’s  restoration),  264 
Hinge,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  318 
Holborn,  Prudential  assurance  offices,  8, 28 
Holland-st.,  S.E.,  Epps’s  cocoa  mills,  640 
Homestead  dairies,  premiated  plans,  388 
Hospital,  convalescent  (P.  J.  Marvin’s  de- 
sign), 584 

Hotels  ; Brooklands  (Moorfield),  474  ; 
Carlisle  (Bush),  184;  Gt.  Marlow  (river- 
side), 8 

House,  St.  Mildred’s,  Poultry,  694 
Houses : Abbeville,  530 ; Adcote,  Salop, 
640  ; Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  368;  Cambridge.  612  ; Caudebec, 
8 ; Chislehurst,  264  ; Egleton,  76  ; Fair 
Oaks,  Northenden,  318;  Fernacres,  Fal- 
mer,  28 ; Great  Alne,  Warwickshire, 
502 ; Greenhill  estate,  Hampstead,  474 ; 
Gunnersbury,  181  ; Hampstead-hill- 
gardens,  76 ; Harrow,  8 ; Lewisham-park, 
342 ; Lisieux,  8 ; Lowther-gardens,  Ken- 
sington, 290  ; Marlborough,  76 ; New 
Bond-street,  640;  Rouen,  530;  Seven- 
oaks, 318;  Warwick  (Priory),  422  ; West 
Brighton,  156 ; Wobum-park,  Surrey, 
210 


INSTITUTION  for  missionaries'^ 
daughters’  education,  Sevenoaks,  394 
Ironwork,  from  Southwell  and  Lincoln 
minsters,  and  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  318 
Ivanhoe,  design  from,  mural  painting,  184 

JE  RUS  ALEM,  Ferguson’s  restoration 
of  Herod’s  Temple,  264 
Joinery  details,  club  designs,  584 

KENSINGTON:  Christ  Church,  184 ; 
mansion,  Lowther-gardens,  290 ; natural 
history  museum,  368,  422,  474,  530,  558, 
612,  640 ; vestry-hall,  612 
Kiln,  Lancaster’s  continuous,  170 

LADYWELL,  S.E.,  houses  at,  342 

Lancaster’s  continuous  Idln,  170 

Leadwork  at  Haddon  hall,  210 

Lee,  S.E.,  St.  Margaret's  church,  530 

Leicester,  offices  in  Greyfriars,  264 

Lewisham-park,  houses  at,  342 

Lincoln  : cathedral,  chancel  gates,  318 ; 

so-called  12th  century  window,  574 
Lisieux,  old  house  in  Rue  d’ Orville,  8 
Liverpool  exchange  art  galleries,  290 
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THE  GREAT  YARMOUTH  TOWN 
HALL  COMPETITION. 

Q.REAT  YARMOUTH,  until  recently 
” somewhat  backward  in  architectural 
progress,  has  of  late  made  a fresh  start. 
The  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  now  in 
progress  are  about  to  be  followed  by  the 
erection  of  new  miinicipal  buildings  to 
replace  the  present  old  Classical  structure, 
which  affords  very  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion. Forty-two  designs  have  been  received 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Town 
Council.  The  instructions  to  architects 
proposed  certain  locations  in  respect  of  the 
chief  official  departments,  which  have  some- 
what restricted  the  competitors,  but  at  the 
same  time  these  hints  have  prevented  dif- 
ferences in  the  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ments, and  have  afforded  a certain  and 
definite  basis  to  work  upon.  An  excep- 
tionally good  site,  facing  the  river  Yare,  is 
provided,  being  a quadrangular  area  of 
about  I08ft.  frontage  and  130ft.  in  depth. 
The  points  of  importance  are,  that  the  town 
clerk’s,  surveyor’s,  and  accountant’s  offices 
and  committee-rooms  should  be  in  easy  com- 
munication with  each  other  on  the  ground 
floor,  that  distinct  entrances  should  be  pro- 
vided at  convenient  points  of  the  surround- 
ing streets,  and  that  a spacious  entrance 
hall  and  staircase  should  form  a prominent 
feature  of  the  building.  The  lighting  of 
the  haU  and  corridors  presented  some  diffi- 
culty in  a building  of  the  proportions  fixed. 
Separate  entrances  for  the  quarter  and  petty 
sessions  courts,  readily  reached  from  chief 
constable’s  office,  are  equally  desirable, 
and  the  separation  of  the  courts  from  the 
municipal  departments,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, was  necessarily  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  the  plan,  though  it  has 
been  lost  sight  of  by  some  competitors. 
Every  conceivable  variety  of  style,  from 
Roman  to  Renaissance  and  Gothic,  is 
exhibited  in  the  designs  submitted,  though 
Classic,  of  some  variety,  seems  to  be 
predominant.  Much  ingenuity  has  been 
exercised  in  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
light  and  communication  between  the 
offices.  Some  designs  show  straight  cor- 
ridors, with  end  entrances,  intersected 
by  cross  passages ; others  make  the  central 
hall  the  main  centre  from  which  the  corri- 
dors ramify,  while  many  show  a square 
link  of  corridors  forming  an  inner  circle 
of  communication.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  central  hall  arrangement  is 
“Beacon.”  The  entrances  lead  to  a large 


hall,  with  a grand  staircase  of  segmental 
shape,  behind  which  is  an  open  court  for 
light.  The  gentlemen’s  cloak-room  is  placed 
here.  On  the  west  side  is  the  entrance  to 
the  law  courts,  having  a circular  staircase, 
with  good  corridor  connection.  The  prin- 
cipal floor  has  the  two  courts  separated  by 
the  cireular  staircase  approach,  and  are 
placed  at  the  north-west  and  south-west 
angles.  The  assembly-room  has  a refresh- 
ment buffet  at  one  end.  We  object  to  the 
rather  crooked  and  ill- approached  surveyor’s 
offices  on  the  ground  floor.  An  alternative 
plan  has  a similar  arrangement,  but  rect- 
angular flights  of  stairs  are  substituted  for 
the  segmental  form.  The  surveyor  is  at  the 
north-east  corner,  and  the  town-clerk  at  the 
north  - west.  A good  point  in  the  plan 
is  that  the  constables’,  witnesses’,  and 
barristers’  rooms  are  located  below  the 
courts  on  the  east  side.  The  stair  ap- 
proaches are  well  planned.  “Beacon’s” 
first  design  is  a classical  Roman  com- 
position, an  order  on  a basement,  a centre 
octagon  cupola  being  over  the  main  en- 
trance ; his  alternative  scheme  is  Renais- 
sance of  a refined  character,  but  the  north 
front  is  very  irregular,  a good  tower  being 
spoilt  by  a gabled  chimney.  The  drawings 
are  well  executed,  and  there  is  a clever  ink 
perspective ; but  much  labour  has  been 
wasted  in  showing  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
ceiling  decoration. 

“ Use  ” is  the  motto  of  another  good  plan, 
with  a central  hall  and  area,  around  which 
the  departments  are  grouped.  On  the 
ground  floor  a covered  archway  divides  the 
south  front  of  the  building ; distinct  entran- 
ces are  provided,  but  the  corridors  leading 
from  the  central  hall  to  the  accountant’s 
and  inspector’s  offices  appear  to  be  badly 
lighted.  There  is  little  waste  of  room  in 
this  plan.  The  quarter  sessions  court 
occupies  the  assigned  location,  and  is  placed 
lengthwise  to  the  Hall  Square  side;  the 
small  court  is  placed  along  the  east  side, 
separated  by  the  stair  approach.  The 
public  hall  has  an  orchestra,  with  stairs. 
A heavy  gabled- sided  tower  in  the  Gothic 
style,  but  of  bad  proportions,  emphasises 
the  entrance  front.  Much  skill  is,  how- 
ever, shown  in  the  section  and  plans.  One 
of  the  best  designs  is  certainly  that  of 
“ Bona  Fides.”  It  is  shown  by  a very  artisti- 
cally coloured  perspective  exterior,  in  a 
sensible  style  of  plain  semi- Gothic  character, 
and  is  proposed  to  be  built  in  red  brick  and 
stone.  The  elevations  are  clever  line 
drawings,  and  simplicity  and  dignity 


peiwade  the  treatment.  The  plan 
shows  one  wide  transverse  corridor  from 
the  main  north  entrance  to  the  south 
front,  a central  hall  and  area  for 
light  forming  a widening  out.  This  is 
crossed  by  two  other  corridors  running 
east  and  west,  with  end  entrances.  The 
area  for  light  is  too  small.  The  town  clerk’s 
department  is  on  south  side,  the  accountant’s 
at  the  north-west,  and  the  surveyor’s  at  the 
north-east  corners.  We  like  the  principal 
plan  better,  especially  as  regards  the  courts, 
which  have  good  public  entrances  and  jury 
and  dock  staii-s.  The  main  staircase  is 
rather  narrow,  but  it  gives  direct  access  to 
the  assembly-hall,  which  is  84ft.  by  46ft., 
with  a recessed  orchestra,  and  retiring- 
rooms  in  the  angles.  One  merit  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  main  staircase  and  its  landing  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  coui’ts,  which  have 
their  own  corridors  round  the  three  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  centre  area.  Each  court 
has  its  own  separate  staircase  for  public 
use,  and  that  to  the  petty  sessions  court  at 
the  N.E.  angle  is  treated  as  a pleasing 
octangular  turret  externally.  “Old  English” 
is  the  motto  of  a design  Renaissance  in 
style,  with  some  good  detail  and  clever  line 
elevations,  but  with  an  awkward  plan.  The 
town  clerk’s  and  accountant’s  departments 
are  on  the  west  side.  There  is  a large  wait- 
ing hall  and  entrance  from  Hall- square, 
separate  court  stairs,  and  tolerably  well- 
lighted  corridor  communication,  though 
we  do  not  quite  see  how  the  ladies’ 
cloak-room  is  to  receive  that  indispen- 
sable requisite — the  words,  “lighted  above 
roof  line,”  not  being  very  clear  on 
examination  of  the  section.  The  main 
staircase  is  lighted  chiefly  by  a skylight 
and  open  area.  On  the  first-floor  the 
courts  adjoin  with  separate  public  stair 
approaches,  and  stairs  also  from  the  con- 
stables’ office  to  the  dock.  The  Hall  Plain 
elevation  is  cut  in  two  by  the  tower  over 
the  entrance,  the  hall  being  pronounced, 
and  the  surveyor’s  office  block  kept  low. 
One  of  the  best-studied  plans  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  “ B,”  in  a triangle.  The  author 
adopts  the  central  hall  idea,  with  a wide 
main  entrance  to  the  north,  and  two  other 
entrances  from  Hall-square  and  South-quay, 
the  former  giving  access  to  the  courts  and 
the  latter  to  the  offices,  a straight  corridor 
connecting  them.  The  departments  of  the 
town  clerk  and  surveyor  are  located  on  the 
Hall  Plain  front  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
the  accountant’s  offices  are  placed  close  to 
the  official  entrance,  and  the  constable’s  in 
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lio  iiart.  a8Ri''nc(l  in  tlio  instnn  t ions.  ^J’lic 
anUior  sccnis  to  liavo  caivfally  tollowcd  the 
instructions.  An  alternative  arranj^^einent 
sliows  a jirivate  i-ntrancc  for  jirisoners,  hut 
the  cells  hy  this  ])lan  ai'c  divided.  On  the 
whole,  t his  is  a clover  plan,  and  tin;  super- 
fi(a’al  areas  have  been  closely  worked  out. 
We  do  not  ([uito  like  the  entrances  to  the 
town  clerk’s  oHices  ; there  is  scarcely  sufli- 
cient  li^tht  j'iven  to  the  stairs  and  hall,  and 
the  projiortion  of  the  quarter  sessions 
court  and  its  entrances  mif^ht  he  imjn-oved  ; 
thus  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  hall 
landing  had  been  quite  cut  off  from  the 
courts.  We  ol)serve  there  is  no  orchestra  or 
retiring-room  to  the  assembly-hall.  In  eleva- 
tion a free  Renaissance  style  has  been  chosen, 
and  but  for  the  rather  low  octagon  stage 
of  the  tower  there  is  much  to  commend  in 
the  excellent  line  drawings  exhibited., 
“ East  Coast  ” shows  some  clever  planning, 
the  author  adopting  what  we  have  called  the 
central  hall  scheme.  There  is  a square 
coiirt,  with  a glazed  dome  for  light  and  air 
in  the  middle,  with  stairs  in  the  centre,  and 
a surrounding  gallery.  Around  this  are 
grouped  the  offices.  The  municipal  depart- 
ments are  well  shutoff' from  the  magisterial, 
and  the  courts  are  at  the  north-east  and 
north-west  angles,  separated  by  a landing 
and  stairs,  with  separate  i:)olice  access.  In 
style  we  have  a simple  Classic  treatment, 
with  a slightly  projecting  tower  of  dignified 
character.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
successful  towers  shown  in  the  room,  the 
square  being  surmounted  by  an  octagon  bell 
cupola.  The  pencil  perspective  does  it  more 
justice  than  the  ijoorly-tinted  elevations. 

Sub  Spe  ” lacks  congruity  of  feature  in  the 
tawdry-coloured  Gothic  elevations  by  which 
it  is  shown.  The  plans  embrace  some  good 
points.  Entrance  to  the  municipal  offices 
is  on  the  South-quay  side,  the  court  and 
police  entrances  on  the  east,  with  public  and 
hall-keeper’s  entrances  in  the  south  front. 
The  surveyor’s  and  inspector's  offices  are  on 
the  last-named  side,  the  town  clerk’s  and 
accountant’s  facing  the  river.  The  lighting 
of  the  hall  and  corridors  appears  defective. 
On  the  principal  floor  the  sessions  and 
magistrates’  courts  are  at  the  north 
and  south-east  angles,  with  good  stairs 
between,  communicating  by  corridors 
round  main  stairease  and  open  area. 
There  is  much  compactness  in  the  plan ; 
but  the  Queen  Anne  elevation  is  below  par. 
“ Well  Considered” — one  of  the  favourites, 
we  hear — is  shown  by  a large  ably-drawn 
pencil  perspective  in  an  ornate  Florentine- 
Italian  style,  but  much  too  palatial  and 
costly  in  character.  The  plan  has  merit. 
In  the  entrance  hall  a wide  flight  ascends 
to  the  assembly-room,  102ft.  by  44ft.  Gin. 
A square  link  of  corridors  connects  the 
hall  with  the  several  departments.  The 
hall  and  corridors  are  lighted  chiefly 
by  a lantern  above  the  stairs ; the  courts 
are  well  connected  by  corridors,  with  good 
public  and  private  entrances  between  them 
on  the  eastern  side.  Among  the  noticeable 
designs  in  a Continental  Gothic  style  is  a 
circle  with  three  red  stripes  as  motto.  Some 
good  detail  is  exhibited.  There  is  a lofty 
entrance  tower,  spoilt  by  a dormer  perched 
at  the  apex  of  a sloped  roof.  In  the  plan  we 
note  that  the  corridors  ai'e  ill-lighted,  the 
cloak-rooms  receiving  most  of  the  light 
from  the  open  middle  area.  The  town  clerk’s 
and  accountant’s  departments  are  well 
planned,  and  the  connections  good ; they 
face  the  Quay.  This  is  the  best  point 
in  the  plan.  The  surveyor’s  offices  are 
out  of  square  at  the  north-east  angle— 
a mistake  otlier  competitors  have  fallen 
into.  One  peculiarity  of  this  plan  is 
that  tlie  courts  are  ai*rangod  oblupicly 
along  the  eastern  lino  of  boundary,  and  are 
placed  end  to  end — a method  adopted  l)y  one 
or  two  other  architects.  A good  public  lobby 
is  shown  between  the  courts,  and  stairs  5ft. 
wide.  The  assembly-hall  is  90  by  45ft.,  with 


an  oi'chestra  and  retiring  rooms.  “ Keep 
Watch  ” a(h>pts  the  same  hjcation  of  courts, 
and  tlie  ])lan  i)osBes8es  merit,  inasmucli  as 
the  magistrates’  dipartment  is  self-con- 
I, aim'd,  and  j)laced  along  the  eastern  side. 
The  town  clerk’s  olfices  occupy  the  north- 
west angle,  the  accountant’s  and  surveyor’s 
the  south-west.  The  hall  and  corridors 
below  are  not  well  lighted  in  parts.  A 
large  flashily-coloured  distemper  drawing 
shows  the  exterior,  in  which  the  author  has 
evidently  been  inspired  by  a well-known 
design  for  the  Kensington  Vestry  Hall;  but 
the  detail  is  poor,  “Saxon”  is  a refined 
Renaissance  design,  shown  by  a series  of 
admirably-drawn  elevations  in  brown  ink, 
rather  too  chateau-like.  The  ground  plan 
is  not  skilfully  disposed  in  its  corridor  com- 
munication, and  the  hall  and  courts  are  not 
happily  arranged.  An  alternative  bright 
red-coloured  perspective  in  Gothic  is  shown, 
and  a good  ink  perspective.  We  must 
notice,  too,  a design  with  the  motto  “ Luke 
22,  24  V.,”  in  a Jacobean  style.  There  is 
something  refined  about  the  elevations,  and 
the  ink  perspective  is  cleverly  drawn.  The 
plan  shows  a grand  central  stairs  and  muni- 
ment room,  with  surrounding  corridors 
poorly  lighted.  The  municipal  offices  are 
located  along  the  quay  front,  entered 
at  both  ends  of  corridors  which  run 
north  and  south.  The  entrances  are 
distinct  and  ample,  and  the  principal  floor 
shows  skilful  arrangement  of  conador  con- 
nection, well-planned  courts,  with  good 
stair  approaches  between.  The  hall  has  no 
orchestra.  Another  design  indicating  study 
is  “ One  of  Many,”  in  a French  Gothic 
style.  An  open  area  lights  the  corridors, 
but  the  accountant’s  and  town  clerk’s 
departments  are  disconnected,  and  the 
corridor  approach  to  the  latter  indirect. 
“ Thought  ” is  jumbled  in  arrangement, 
and  the  confusion  is  made  worse  by  the 
fussy  and  stupid  printing  adopted.  The 
surveyor’s  offices  are  on  the  South  Quay 
front,  and  the  town  clerk’s  at  the  south- 
east angle.  The  lighting  of  the  corridors  is 
certainly  defective.  There  are  three  en- 
trances on  Hall-square  side,  including  the 
public  entrance  to  the  courts — the  latter 
being  arranged  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  building,  with  a public  waiting-hall 
between.  This  hall  is  questionably  common 
to  both  courts  and  concert-room.  The  ele- 
vation is  poor  Gothic,  the  Hall  Plain  front 
being  very  indifferent.  In  the  design  with 
“ Munus  ” as  motto  the  elevations  are  very 
distastefully  coloured — the  roofs  are  tinted 
in  brown,  and  there  is  a lofty  Gothic  tower. 
The  corridors  and  passages  are  dark,  and 
there  is  a manifest  want  of  contrivance  and 
skill  in  the  distribution  and  regularity  of 
the  departments.  “Knowledge  is  Power” 
has  some  iioints  in  its  favour ; the  courts 
are  well  lighted  and  connected,  and  the  cor- 
ridors form  an  inner  circle  of  communica- 
tion. There  is  an  open  area  for  light,  with 
muniment  and  cloak-rooms  in  the  centre. 
The  accountant’s  and  committee-rooms  are 
at  the  north-east  and  north-west  angles, 
the  town  clerk’s  offices  along  the  South- 
quay,  and  the  surveyor’s  facing  Hall- 
square.  The  main  staircase  ascends  over 
the  euti’ance;  this  is  economical,  though, 
perhaps,  objectionable  architecturally.  The 
assembly-hall,  corridors,  and  entrances  are 
narrow  and  inefficient.  “ Let  the  Best 
Win  ” is  in  an  Early  Gothic  dress,  rather 
French  than  Englisli.  The  municipal  offices 
occupy  the  South-quay  front,  the  town 
clerk  being  located  at  the  north-west  and 
the  accountant  at  the  south-west  corners, 
disconnected  by  a public  corridor  entrance. 
The  olfices  of  the  surveyor  are  cramped, 
and  are  lighted  from  a court.  The  upper 
plan  is  deficient  in  its  court  communica- 
tions. Tlie  hall  is  8lft.  Gin.  by  49ft.  Gin. 

“ Comma,”  in  circle,  is  in  style  a florid 
Gotliicesque  conception,  shown  by  an  ela- 
borate ink  elevation.  It  wants  connection 


and  pn^portion  of  parts.  Easy  communica- 
tion hetween  the  offices — one  very  essential 
condition— is  overlooked,  an<l  we  fail  to  see 
how  th(j  coi-ridors  are  to  he  lighted,  the 
anais  shown  bi;ing  very  small.  “ All’s 
Well”  is  noticeable  for  a lofty  angle 
tower  in  florid  Gothic  that  would  ahme 
run  away  with  a considerable  part  of 
Lie  contemplated  outlay.  The  ground  plan 
is  cut  up,  the  entrance  narrow,  the  hall 
pillars  unneces,sarily  expensive.  We  observe 
the  town  clerk’s  and  accountant’s  offices  are 
separated  by  the  main  enti-ance.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  is  the  best  means  of 
arranging  them,  although  many  other 
designs  adopt  it.  There  is  also  an  un- 
economical distribution  of  corridors.  The 
assembly-hall  is  8Gft.  Gin.  by  4Gft.  Gin. 
“ Pom  ” has  a central  ar<;a  for  light,  and 
surrounding  corridors.  The  entrances  to 
the  offices  and  courts  ai’e  poor  and  cramped. 
A very  confused  arrangement  is  shown  by 
“ Garianonum,”  which  is  dressed  in  florid 
Italian,  with  a singularly  unpleasing  curvi- 
linear or  domical  roof  over  the  hall,  with  a 
raised  lantern.  W e note  also  “ B with  Arrow 
in  Circle  ” as  being  wanting  in  compactness 
and  concentration,  and  the  corridors  are 
badly  lighted.  The  Gothic  exterior  scarcely 
atones  for  the  plan.  “ Finis  Coronat  Opus  ” 
is  the  motto  of  another  very  distracting 
plan.  The  author  is  clearly  a novice  at 
planning,  or  he  would  never  have  adopted 
such  winding  corridors.  “ Utility  ” has  a 
plan  we  cannot  find  much  merit  in,  and  the 
lighting  is  bad.  What  singularly  puny 
Gothic  windows  to  the  offices  ! “ L.  W.  X.” 
is  more  like  a Manchester  warehouse  than 
a town  hall.  The  plan  is  puerile.  “ Caller 
Herrin,”  in  a Flemish-looking  Renais- 
sance with  an  ink  perspective,  cannot 
be  overlooked,  but  the  plan  is  poor  in  parts, 
though  there  is  a good  general  scheme  of 
corridors  and  a central  area.  The  ac- 
countant’s and  town  clerk’s  offices  are 
separated  by  a corridor,  and  face  the  quay. 
“ T ” in  a circle  has  a central  galleried  hall, 
domed.  The  plans  are  crude,  and  indicate 
want  of  study ; the  style  is  Palatial  Italian. 
“ Pheenix,”  also  Italian,  errs  in  the  neglect 
to  provide  light  to  corridors,  and  the  offices 
are  not  well  approached.  We  can  only 
glance  at  “Rex  et  Nostra  Jura,”  an  awkward 
j)lan,  with  poorly- lighted  corridors.  The 
open  court  only  gives  light  to  the  cloak- 
room, &c.  There  is  a general  want  of  con- 
ception in  the  planning,  despite  its  French 
Gothic  and  its  clever  Renaissance  studies, 
in  which  some  good  detail  is  apparent.  The 
open  lantern  in  the  clock  tower  is  too  lofty. 
“ Congress,”  a bizarre  design,  in  a tawdry 
species  of  confectioner’s  Gothic.  The  plan 
is  remarkable  for  its  rounded  corners  and 
its  main  circular  staircase.  We  may  just 
mention  “ Roma,”  “ Leo  ” in  intersecting 
triangles,  “ N’est  Pas,”  “ Torkshire,”  “ D” 
in  circle,  “ Labor  et  Spes,”  “ Cii’cle,”  &c.,  as 
attempts  that  show  either  a misdirected 
ambition  or  a wonderful  faith  in  the  chances 
of  competition. 

Certain  designs  have  won  popular  admi- 
ration, but  we  hope  the  committee  of  selec- 
tion will  be  upon  their  guard  and  resist  in- 
fluences that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  A sub-committee  met  on  Tuesday 
last  to  make  a preliminary  srirvey,  but 
nothing  was  done,  and  it  will  be  probably 
another  week  or  two  before  the  result  is 
arrived  at.  We  hope  the  Council  will  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  a professional  man  to  assist 
them  in  their  judgment.  Such  a course  is 
the  more  desirable,  as  our  examination  of 
the  designs  has  convinced  us  that  many  of 
them  cannot  be  erected  for  the  sum  named 
in  the  conditions.  One  of  the  competitors, 
for  instance,  calculates  his  design  at  the 
ridiculously  low  figure  of  G.jd.  a foot  cube, 
while  others  have  obviously  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  calculate  the  cost  at  all.  In  view 
of  the  preiiosterously  lofty  towers  and 
palatial  faqades  of  stone  some  of  the  com- 
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pctitors  (lispliiy,  more  tluui  usuiil  caution 
will  have  to  be  exorcised  by  tbo  Town 
Council  of  Yarmouth  in  their  adjudication, 
and,  while  the  site  and  its  architectural 
adornment  must  t>c  kept  in  view,  the 
economical  arrani'oment  of  the  public  ofhees 
must  be  the  loading  consideration. 


RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  AND  AROUND 
LONDON. 

A BOUT  a dozen  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed  by  numerous  bills  brought  into 
Parliament  to  construct  complete  inner  and 
outer  circles  of  railway  communication 
round  London — to  construct  new  lines  travel- 
ling athwart  the  metropolis  in  all  directions, 
the  works  including  several  new  railway 
bridges  across  the  Thames.  Some  of  these 
schemes  have  been  partially  executed,  and 
m\ich  of  the  accommodation  they  promised 
has  been  provided,  but  by  much  less  costly 
routes  and  methods  than  were  then  pro- 
posed, existing  lines  and  bridges  being 
utilised  for  new  connections.  “ Outer 
circles,”  with  variations,  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  “inner  circle”  has  been 
crossed,  before  it  has  been  joined  up,  as  it 
should  have  been  years  ago. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Company  have  new  lines  and  works  in 
progress  at  Newhaven,  and  towards  the 
southern  part  of  their  system ; but  the 
most  important  project  the  company  have 
in  hand,  with  a view  to  the  increased 
accommodation  of  their  great  and  growing 
traffic,  main  line  and  local,  is  the  complete 
remodelling  of  the  lines,  platforms,  and 
signals  at  London  Bridge  station,  by  which, 
practically,  the  platform  accommodation 
will  be  doubled,  without  any  addition  to 
the  present  area  of  the  yard.  Two  new  lines 
are  being  laid  into  the  station,  and  two 
new  platforms  constructed  to  serve  them. 
On  the  eompletion  of  the  works  the  com- 
pany will  have  eleven  lines  and  platforms 
in  the  station — including  the  South  London 
— all  these  lines  being  available  for  either 
ai’idval  or  departure  trains.  This  bold  and 
novel  mode  of  working  the  traffic  is  adopted 
with  a view  to  obviating  the  delays  that 
now  occur  to  mainline  and  suburban  trains 
in  entering  the  station.  The  system  in- 
volves, as  may  be  supposed,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a large  number  of  points,  and  a great 
increase  in  the  number  of  signals  and 
quantity  of  interlocking  gear.  This  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  is  in  the  very  able 
hands  of  Messrs.  Saxby  and  Farmer,  signal 
engineers,  who  are  fitting  up  a signal  box 
that  will  not  have  its  equal  throughout  the 
world  as  regards  the  number  of  levers 
employed — 280  in  one  signal  cabin,  and  98 
in  another,  closely  adjacent,  and  working 
in  connection  with  it,  or  378  levers  to  work 
the  station.  The  larger  signal  box  will 
probably  require  the  services  of  6 or  7 
signal  men.  Some  single  operations  require 
a pull  at  6 or  even  8 different  levers.  The 
traffic  will  be  worked  strictly  on  the  “ block 
and  interlocking  ” system,  electrical  block 
signalling  instruments  between  one  signal 
cabin  and  another  forming  an  essential 
feature  in  the  arrangements.  The  elabo- 
rate plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
station  is  by  Mr.  Banister,  chief  engineer, 
assisted,  as  regards  the  roads,  points,  and 
platforms,  by  the  practical  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Williams,  traffic  superintendent. 

Our  great  railway  systems  now  penetrate 
into  districts  and  invade  “ territories  ” far 
remote  from  the  areas  to  which  the  original 
promoters  probably  intended  to  confine 
themselves.  The  “ London  and  York,” 
commencing  in  1848  with  communications 
between  Grimsby  and  Louth,  Boston  and 
Lincoln  and  Peterborough,  afterwards,  by 
union  with  the  “Direct  Northern  Rail- 
ways ” and  the  “ East  Lincolnshire  ” line. 


became  the  “Great  Northern,”  with  a. 
“territory”  in  the  direction  implied  by  its 
name.  By  BXibse(iueut  counectiunH  with 
otlier  companies  it  became  enabled  to  carry 
traffic  in  passengers  and  goods  to  Newcastle 
on  the  north-east,  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  on  tlic  north-west,  and  to  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Alxerdeen,  and  Inverness, 
in  the  further  north.  The  Great  Northern 
has  now  overleaped  the  river  Thames, 
that  might  have  been  considered  the  com- 
pany’s natural  southern  boundary.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
connecting  curve  between  the  Charing- 
cross  line  at  Guildford- street.  Borough,  and 
the  Chatham  and  Dover  line  near  Black- 
friars  station. 

In  the  construction  of  this  short  line 
considerable  engineering  difficulties  had  to 
be  grappled  with.  In  taking  out  the. 
foundations  for  the  piers — the  whole  of  the 
curve  being  built  upon  arches — the  water 
came  in  in  copious  streams ; but  this 
powerful  element  was  eventxially  beaten 
back  and  subdued,  and  the  high  and  mas- 
sive arches  at  the  sharpest  part  of  the 
curve  are,  in  design,  materials,  workman- 
ship, and  apparent  strength,  very  excellent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  cre- 
ditable alike  to  Mr.  Brady,  the  South 
Eastern  Company’s  engineer,  the  con- 
tractors, and  all  concerned.  At  a short 
distance  from  Guildford- street  the  Charing 
Cross  line  passes  under  the  Chatham,  and 
the  connection  is  necessarily  on  a rising 
gradient  from  the  former  line,  but  of  not 
more  than  about  1 in  90.  The  curves,  in 
one  part  rather  sharp,  are  found  perfectly 
practicable. 

The  line  was  completed  many  months 
since,  and  no  obstruction  to  its  opening  was 
offered,  we  believe,  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
inspector.  The  delay  has  been  occasioned 
by  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  four  companies 
concerned  in  the  working  of  the  new  ser- 
vice— viz.,  Mr.  Cockshort,  of  the  Great 
Northern ; Mr.  Harris,  of  the  South  East- 
ern ; Mr.  Hills,  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  ; 
and  Mr.  Myles  Fenton,  of  the  Metropolitan. 
These  gentlemen  naturally  and  properly 
hesitated  to  put  additional  traffic  upon  lines 
already  crowded,  and  they  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  a time-table  satisfac- 
torily. They  have  commenced  with  a limited 
service  of  six  trains  each  way  per  day. 
There  is  probably  no  railway  junction  in 
or  near  London  that  will  demand  more 
complete  rules  and  regulations  as  to  sig- 
nals, &c.,  and  more  watchful  care  in  its 
working,  than  this. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that,  while 
this  connection  has  been  made  by  the  South 
Eastern  Company,  and  is  a junction  be- 
tween that  company  and  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  in  the  first  instance,  the  Great 
Northern  Company  should  have  the  working 
of  the  traffic  by  their  engines,  carriages,  and 
guards  between  Woolwich  and  the  Great 
Northern  system.  But  that  matter  con- 
cerns the  companies  rather  than  the  public, 
whose  only  interest  is  to  be  carried  quickly, 
cheaply,  and  safely. 

Passengers  to  Woolwich  Arsenal  by  the 
new  communication  who  desire  to  proceed 
fm-ther  on  the  North  Kent  line  will  change 
carriages  at  Woolwich;  and  passengers  to 
King’s  Cross  who  desire  to  take  the  Great 
Northern  main  line  will  change  from  the 
Great  Northern  Suburban  to  its  main  line 
station,  which  closely  adjoin  each  other. 
The  limits  of  the  new  service,  locally,  are 
between  Finsbury  Park  and  Woolwich 
Arsenal  stations,  with  14  intervening  sta- 
tions, at  all  of  which  the  trains  stop.  The 
time  for  the  journey  is  about  an  hour,  and 
the  stations  include,  among  others.  Black- 
heath,  New  Cross,  London  Bridge,  Ludgate 
Hill,  Farringdou-street,  King’s  Cross — 
Meti’opolitan  and  Suburban — and  Holloway. 
The  semaphore  signals  on  the  route  are 


very  numerous,  and  involve  the  study  on 
the  part  of  the  cngiiie-dilvcrH  of  about  forty 
diagrams,  in  addition  to  the  letterpress  in 
tlieu-  instructions.  Although  the  traffic  has 
not  been  heavy  as  yet,  it  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, and  pronounc(?d  a great  convenience 
l>y  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  it. 
The  service  is  smooth  and  effective,  not- 
withstanding  the  difficulties  that  attach 
to  it. 

The  through  bookings  which  this  com- 
munication renders  practicalde  are  only 
partially  arranged  as  yet,  and  these  facili- 
ties will  doubtless  be  greatly  increased; 
but,  practically,  with  changes  at  Woolwich 
or  London  Bridge  of  the  South  Eastern, 
and  at  King’s  Cross  or  Finsbury  Park  of 
the  Great  Northern,  the  whole  of  the 
systems  of  the  two  companies  are  brought 
en  rapport  with  each  other.  The  throxigh 
bookings  already  arranged  extend  from 
Woolwich  to — amongst  a host  of  other 
towns — Cambridge,  Peterborough,  Sheffield, 

I Manchester,  Liverpool,  Doncaster,  Leeds, 

1 Bradford,  and  York. 

The  Midland  is  now  a misnomer,  as 
applied  to  the  enterprising  and  ever-ex- 
tending company  that  bears  that  name.  It 
was  appropriate  enough  in  its  early  days, 
when  it  had  provided  railway  communica- 
tion between  places  in  or  near  the  heart  of 
England — Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Birmingham,  &c.  Now,  by  the 
extension  of  the  company’s  lines,  they  reach 
numerous  ports  on  the  Irish  Sea,  the 
Bristol  and  English  Channels,  and  the 
German  Ocean,  and  ere  long  the  company 
will  reach,  by  its  own  line,  its  extensive 
docks  at  Blackwall.  By  arrangements  with 
other  companies  the  tentaculse  of  the  Mid- 
land now  embrace  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  inland  and  on  the  coast, 
and  certainly  all  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  with  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  many  other 
places  in  the  sister  kingdom.  Through 
these  connections  the  Midland  books  to 
localities  very  far  removed  from  the  head- 
quarters at  Derby — even  to  places  beyond 
our  shores,  including  Honfleur,  Dieppe, 
and  Paris ; the  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Stornoway,  and 
the  Isle  of  Skye ; it  reaches  to  the  toe  of 
England  at  Penzance,  and  to  the  ultima 
Thule  of  Scotland  at  Wick  and  Thurso, 
connecting  with  steamers  proceeding  even 
further  north  to  the  Orkney  Islands. 

One  of  the  most  recent  extensions  of  the 
Midland  is  the  completion  _ of  an  outer 
girdle  round  London,  which  brings  ^ a 
charming  and  extensive  suburban  district 
into  communication  with  the  Midland  and 
other  railways.  This  new  Metropolitan 
Extension  consists  of  a route  round  the 
north  of  London,  by  which  passengers  may 
travel  on  the  Midland  lines  from  Moorgate- 
street  to  the  Mansion  House,  without  change 
of  carriage  or  detention,  except  for  a very 
brief  space  at  the  new  station  at  Earl  s 
Court.  The  travelling  public  are  already 
familiar  with  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  this  route — the  one  by  the  low 
level  from  Moorgate-street  or  the  high 
level  from  St.  Pancras,  the  other  by  the 
District  Railway  from  the  Mansion  House 
to  Earl’s  Court.  The  new  connection  is 
between  these  outer  stations.  There  is  a 
service  of  fifteen  trains  per  day  round  the 
circuit,  the  time  occupied  between  Earl’s 
Court  and  Kentish  Town  being  about 
50  minutes,  and  for  the  whole  distance 
between  Moorgate-street  and  the  Mansion 
House  about  1 hour  40  minutes.  The  service 
is  in  keeping  with  the  high  reputation  of 
the  Midland  Company  for  the  excellence  of 
the  accommodation  it  provides.  The  car- 
riages are  first  and  third  class  the  so-called 
thirds  being  greatly  superior  to  the  second- 
class  carriages  to  be  seen  upon  some  other 
lines.  They  have  stuffed  seats,  parcel  racks, 
hat  straps,  plate-glass  door  frames  and 
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clliow  litjlilH,  :iii(l  an'  an  roomy  and  I'>fty 
an  could  lie  I'caRoiialdy  dtsKirccl.  Tlic  car- 
l i.’iffi'H arc  really  lirst  and Bccond — tlie  B(?cond 
at  Uiird-claHH  I'ai'CH. 

At  a elioi't  diHtaiicn  Ixiyond  the  >St. 
T’ancraH  station  the  hij'li  ami  lowdc'vcl 
linos  of  tlu!  Midland  join  each  other  near 
Camd(;n-roail  station,  after  ci'ossino  tin? 
North  Ijondon  lino.  Takin<f  the  now  route 
and ))assin<^  on  from  Kentish  Town,  llani])- 
stoad  junction  line  is  crossed,  .and  tlu;  train 
reaches  the  station  jit  ][averstock-hill,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  road  to  this  point  in 
deep  cuttin",  tunnel,  or  covered  way.  At 
Finehloy-road  the  line  enters  upon  its  pro- 
f^ress  throuj,di  very  he.autifid  districts,  pre- 
senting a variety  of  scenes  and  olojects  of 
interest ; in  one  place  undulating',  in  another 
as  level  as  a bowling  green ; in  one  place 
partially  residential,  in  another  purely 
rural ; here  an  orchai'd  or  pleasure  gai’den, 
there  a pasture  field,  well  stocked  with 
browsing  cattle,  or  nibbling  sheep  with 
their  lambs  frisking  about.  Between 
Finchley- road  and  the  new  station  at  West- 
end  the  Hampstead  junction  line  is  again 
crossed,  and  from  the  station  last  named 
the  train  passes  on  in  a north-westerly 
direction  to  Child’s-hill  .and  Ciacklewood 
station,  a little  beyond  which  the  new  line 
has  a fork  uniting  it  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Midland  for  Leicester  and  the  North, 
and  the  main  and  local  lines  for  St.  Pancras 
and  Moorgate  to  the  south  east.  Here  the 
new  line  bends  round  in  a south-easterly 
direction  to  Dudding-hill  station,  one  of 
the  prettiest  parts  of  the  route;  in  this 
loc.ality  building  operations  are  being  ex- 
tensively prosecuted,  and  many  detached 
and  coupled  villas  and  houses  of  other 
classes  have  been  recently  completed,  or 
are  in  progress,  some  of  them  epnte  impos- 
ing in  appearance,  the  high-pitched  flat  red 
tile  roofs  being  a notablefeature.  Han-ow- 
road  is  the  next  new  station,  from  which 
the  line  passes  nearly  due  south,  with 
Willesden  junction  within  the  circuit,  at  a 
little  distance  on  the  easterly  side  ; it  then 
crosses  over  the  main  lines  of  the  London 
and  North-Western,  and  the  Great  Western, 
and  reaches  in  succession  the  stations  of 
Acton  and  Turnham-green,  both  very  plea- 
santly situated,  and  although  giving  evi- 
dence that  a more  populous  district  has 
been  reached  than  those  left  behind,  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  verdant  beauties.  At 
Tm-nham-green  passengers  change  car- 
riages for  Gunnersbury,  Kew  Gardens,  a ten 
minutes’  run,  and  Richmond,  which  is 
reached  in  fifteen  minutes.  From  this 
point  the  head  of  the  train  is  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mansion  House,  and,  pass- 
ing in  part  through  a highly  cultivated 
market  garden  district,  the  stations  at 
Shaftesbury- road,  Hammersmith,  and  West 
Kensington  are  reached  in  succession,  and 
next  the  new  station  at  Earl’s  Court,  where, 
for  the  present,  the  Midland  train  stops, 
and  the  passengers  are  transferred  to  the 
trains  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
pany, for  which  they  have  seldom  to  wait 
more  than  two  or  three  mimxtes.  Although 
the  carriages  of  the  District  Company  are 
as  good  as  others  generally,  the  third-class 
passengers  will  find  their  accommodation 
in  contrast  with  the  exceptionally  luxuriant 
thirds  of  the  Midland,  from  which  they 
have  alighted.  The  distance  from  Earl’s- 
court  to  the  Mansion  House  is  accompflished 
in  about  2.3  minutes. 

By  another  route  the  Midhand  trains 
miglit  complete  the  circuit  of  Ijondon ; 
passing  on  from  Addison-road,  and  cross- 
ing the  river  .at  Chelse.a,  they  could,  via 
Battersea,  Claixham,  and  Lougliboroixgh, 
proceed  northwards  to  Ludgahe  and 
Farringdon-strect  stations,  which  would 
join  up  the  circuit. 

The  stations  on  the  new  route  are  brought 
into  connection  with  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Midland  system  by  through  booking  to 
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a vast  number  of  stations,  including  Maxi- 
cliiister,  hiverpool,  Lc'cds,  Glasgow,  Edin- 
bui-gli,  and  (wen  ixlaoes  as  i-cmotc  as  Inver- 
ness :ind  A])Ci'deen.  fl’lic!  “ residential  ” 
traflic  on  tins  line  ciinnot  fail  to  increase 
mindly,  and  the  large  coal  d(?pbt  that  tlici 
company  has  commenced  to  build  at  Ken- 
sington will  doubtless  prove  a ])rofitable 
inv(;stnicnt,  as  well  as  ;i  great  advantage  to 
the  locality,  fl’lie  Miilland  trains  will  run 
through  from  Earl’s  Court  to  the  Mansion 
House  when  that  station  has  been  enlarged, 
as  is  in  contemixhation. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS.— VII. 

METALS.  {Contimicd.) 

X EAD  is  a metal  of  great  utility  in 
building  operations,  both  in  its  pure 
metallic  state  and  also  when  chemically 
united  with  other  elements.  It  is  not  found 
pure  in  nature,  Imt  is  generally  obtained 
from  a miner.al  called  galena,  in  which  it  is 
united  with  sulphur.  A portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  expelled  by  roasting  the  ore  .at  a 
moderate  temperature,  leaving  a sulphate 
and  oxide  of  lead ; and,  on  the  application 
of  a higher  degree  of  heat,  the  metal  is  ob- 
tained in  a molten  condition,  while  the 
other  elements  pass  off  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  melting  point  of  lead  is 
620°  Fahr.,  and  it  shrinks  in  bulk  as  it  cools  ; 
it  is  a very  heavy  metal,  its  density  being 
Hi  times  that  of  water.  The  lead  obtained 
from  English  ore  generally  contains  a small 
proportion  of  the  metal  antimony,  which 
renders  it  too  hard  to  be  rolled ; but  it  can 
be  softened  by  exposure  in  a melted  state 
to  the  air  in  a shallow  vessel,  when  the  anti- 
mony and  part  of  the  lead  become  oxidised 
and  form  a dross  on  the  surface  which  can 
be  skimmed  off  until  the  lead  is  sufficiently 
softened  to  be  milleil.  Sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  have  very  little  effect  upon 
pure  lead,  but  it  is  easily  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to  moist  air  it 
soon  tarnishes  by  the  formation  of  a grey 
coating  of  oxide,  but  the  oxidisation  does 
not  proceed  further,  nor  does  the  lead  be- 
come deteriorated  by  exi^osure,  as  is  the 
case  with  iron.  Sheet  or  milled  lead  is 
largely  used  as  the  lining  of  water-tanks, 
and  this  can  be  done  with  impunity  pro- 
vided the  water  is  not  perfectly  ^wre,  bxit 
contains  soluble  salts,  as  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, and  carbonates.  Pure  or  rain-water, 
however,  is  liable  to  be  rendered  poisonous 
by  being  kept  in  lead  cisterns  or  passed 
through  lead  pipes ; for  an  oxide  of  lead  is 
formed  which  is  partly  dissolved  by  the 
water,  from  which  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  precipitates  the  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lead,  while  a fresh  coating  of  oxide  is  formed, 
to  be  again  dissolved  by  the  water ; so  that 
not  only  is  the  lead  corroded,  but  the  water 
is  also  rendered  poisonous  by  the  oxide  of 
lead  dissolved  in  it.  When,  however,  the 
water  contains  sulphate  or  carbonate  of 
lime  or  other  salts,  the  corrosion  is  pre- 
vented by  the  insolubility  of  the  oxide  in 
such  water,  and  a thin  coating  of  carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  lead,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
metal,  protects  it  from  injury ; a small  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter,  if  present  in  the 
water,  will  also  render  it  innocuous  by  com- 
bining with  the  oxide  to  form  .an  insoluble 
coating.  If  water  is  suspected  of  contain- 
ing lead-salt  in  solution,  its  presence  can  be 
generally  detected  by  passing  sulplmrotted 
hydrogen  gas  through  it,  which  forms  a 
dense  black  precipitate  of  the  sulphide.  If 
the  chromate  of  potash  is  added  to  a solu- 
tion of  a soluble  salt  of  lead  a fine  yellow 
precipitate  of  chrom.ate  of  lead  is  obtained, 
which  affords  a good  test  for  its  presence  in 
w.atcr ; the  pigment  known  as  chrome  yclloio 
being  obtained  in  this  way.  If  chrome 
yellow  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  part  of 
the  chroniic  acid  is  i-ciuovcd,  and  the  result 
is  a red  pigment  called  chroma  rod ; and  the 


mixture  of  these  two  colours  produces 
chrome  orange. 

While-laud,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  cf 
the  ixignumts  iisr.-d  by  the  house  dc-coratoi-, 
is  the  carbonate  of  lead  obtained  by  exj>os- 
ing  slieet  lead  to  theaction  of  carbonic  acid. 
1 1 is  a soft  heavy  white  powder  devoid  of  taste 
and  smell  .and  insoluble  in  w.ater,  but  dis- 
solved by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acids,  and 
contains  fnjiii  S'!  to  86  per  cent,  of  lead 
oxide  witb  from  11  t j 1.1  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  1 to  2 jxer  cent,  of  w.ater. 
This  material  is  frequently  adulterated  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  le.ad,  chalk,  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  pipe-clay. 
The  presence  of  these  can  be  detected  by 
using  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve 
all  the  carbonate  of  lead,  so  that  any  in- 
soluble residuum  indicates  the  presence  of 
other  substances.  If  c.austic  potash  is 
added  to  the  solution  in  the  acid,  and  a pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  the  presence  of  chalk 
will  be  indicated. 

Litharge  is  an  oxide  of  lead  much  used  in 
the  .arts,  and  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
metal  in  a current  of  air,  when  the  oxide 
forms  in  pale  yellow  scales  fusiVjle  at  a red 
heat.  ^ It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
Mastic,  which  we  have  previously  described 
under  “ Cements.” 

Massicot  is  a yellow  pigment  obtained  by 
heating  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  or  by 
calcining  the  metal  in  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace. 

Minium  or  red-lead,  largely  used  by  the 
painter,  is  an  oxide  of  lead  which  contains 
a larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  litharge 
does;  it  may,  therefore,  be  obtained  by 
adding  oxygen  to  litharge,  which,  when 
heated  to  about  600°  Fahr.,  in  a current  of 
air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
fine  red  powder  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Zinc,  which  is  a metal  now  largely  used 
in  buildings,  is  obtained  from  ores  in  which 
it  is  combined  either  with  sulphur  or  car- 
bonic acid ; the  mineral  called  blende  con- 
taining it  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  and  that 
known  as  calamine  being  a carbonate  of 
zinc,  both  of  which  are  found  associated 
with  lead  ore.  These  ores  are  first  roasted 
to  remove  the  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  so 
as  to  leave  the  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is 
then  mixed  with  powdered  coke  or  charcoal 
and  raised  to  a full  red  heat,  so  that  the 
zinc  being  volatile  is  distilled  in  form  of 
vapour  and  received  into  a condenser,  while 
the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  and 
escapes  as  carbonic  oxide.  This  metal  is 
highly  crystalline  and  very  brittle  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  when  heated  some- 
what above  the  boiling  point  of  water  it 
becomes  sufficiently  soft  to  be  malleable 
and  allow  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets, 
after  which  it  retains  its  malleability  when 
again  cooled.  If,  however,  it  is  heated 
above  400°  Fahr.  it  again  becomes  very 
brittle,  and  can  be  reduced  readily  to  a 
powder.  Its  melting  point  is  773°  Fahr., 
but  if  heated  to  1,900°,  or  a bright  red  heat, 
in  a closed  vessel  it  Ijoils  .and  volatilises, 
and  if  exposed  to  the  air  will  burn  with  a 
bright  green  flame ; on  this  account  it  is 
hardly  a safe  material  to  use  for  roofing 
purposes,  as  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
fireproof  material.  Its  density  is  7 times 
that  of  water  or  less  than  two-thirds  that  of 
lead ; while  its  tenacity  is  double  that  of 
le.ad  ; it  is  consequently  preferred  in  many 
cases  to  the  latter  met.al  where  a light  and 
cheap  covering  to  a roof  is  required.  When 
exposed  to  moist  air  zinc  quickly  oxidises, 
but  the  film  of  oxide  serves  to  iirotect  the 
metal  from  further  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  used  as  a protection  to  sheets 
of  iron  which  are  “ gahamisi'd  ” by  being 
dipped  in  a bath  of  molten  zinc  which  has 
been  covered  with  sal-.anuuonia,c  to  dissolve 
the  oxide  of  zinc  from  the  surface ; the 
zinc,  forms  an  “ alloy  ” with  the  surface  of 
the  iron  .and  will  protect  it  from  rust  for 
many  years.  This  mct:il  is  rapidly  dissolved 
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by  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of  liydrofrcn 
gas ; its  use  must  therefore  be  avoided 
whore  it  is  liable  to  bo  exposed  to  acid 
vapours  of  any  kind. 

There  are  several  preparations  of  zinc 
which  are  useful  to  the  builder,  one  of  which 
is  zim-ivhite,  an  anhydrous  oxide  sometimes 
Tised  as  a pigment  in  place  of  white  lead. 
This  is  prepared  by  oxidising  zinc  in  fire- 
clay retorts  idaced  in  a reverberatory 
furnace,  which  is  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
the  vapour  of  the  metal  brought  in  contact 
with  a current  of  hot  air  at  572°  Fahr.,  when 
the  oxide  is  formed  and  carried  into  a con- 
densing chamber.  It  is  pure  white,  veiy 
light  in  weight,  and  is  not  discoloured  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A yellow  pig- 
ment also  can  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  thus  producing  the 
yellow  chromate  of  zinc.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc,  called  white  vitriol,  is  pi’epared  by 
dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  roasting  the  native  sulphide ; this  is  used 
by  painters  as  a dryer.  If  the  sulphate  is 
dried  and  heated  with  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium),  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  obtained, 
which  is  much  used  both  for  preserving 
timber  and  as  a disinfectant. 

Tin  is  a valuable  metal  found  in  ores 
either  as  an  oxide  or  sulphide,  and  associated 
Avith  those  of  iron  and  copper.  The  sul- 
phur is  expelled  by  roasting  and  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  copper  are  removed  by  washing  ; 
the  tin  can  then  be  reduced  by  strongly 
heating  with  powdered  anthracite  or  char- 
coal, and  is  run  into  bars.  The  melting 
point  of  tin  is  442°  Fahr.,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  7'3,  or  a little  above  that  of  zinc. 
It  is  more  malleable  than  either  zinc  or 
lead,  and  its  tenacity  is  between  these  two 
metals.  It  can  be  rolled  into  very  thin 
sheets  called  tinfoil,  and  when  pure  can  be 
recognised  by  a peculiar  crackling  sound 
or  “ cry  ” which  it  emits  when  bent  between 
the  fingers.  If  heated  to  full  redness  it 
will  burn  with  a bright  flame,  but  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  moist  air  has  little  effect 
on  it,  so  that  it  forms  a good  protection  to 
sheet. iron,  which,  when  dipped  in  a bath  of 
molten  tin  and  coated  with  it,  is  known  as 
tin-plate.  For  roofing  purposes  a material 
called  terne-plate  is  sometimes  used,  which 
is  sheet-iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead ; this  is  chiefly  made  for  use  in  Canada. 
The  chief  value  of  tin  to  the  builder  is  when 
mixed  as  an  alloy  with  other  metals. 

A beautiful  purple  pigment  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  tin  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  so  as  to  form  the  chloride  of  tin,  which, 
being  mixed  with  chloride  of  gold,  produces 
the  powder  knoAvn  as  purple  of  Cassius. 

Copper  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pure 
metallic  or  native  state,  but  by  far  the 
largest  supply  is  obtained  from  the  yellow 
ore,  which  is  a sulphide  of  copper  and  iron 
known  as  copper  pyrites.  The  ore  is  first 
roasted  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  sulphur, 
and  then  melted  Avith  silica  until  the  iron 
combines  with  the  silica  and  forms  the  sili- 
cate of  iron,  leaving  the  sulphide  of  copper  in 
a separated  form.  This  is  again  roasted,  to 
expel  the  plphur  and  reduce  the  metal  to  an 
oxide,  which  is  kept  stirred  up  until  the 
o^ygsn  and  remaining  sulphur  have  passed 
off  as  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  copper 
remains.  JHialachite  is  also  an  ore  of  copper 
rich  in  that  metal  in  form  of  carbonate;  but, 
from  its  beautiful  green  colour  and  capa- 
bility of  receiving  a polish,  it  is  more 
highly  valued  for  decorative  purposes  than 
for  producing  the  metal.  The  density  of 
copper  is  9 times  that  of  water,  and  its 
melting  point  1,990°  Fahr.  It  possesses 
considerable  malleability  and  ductility,  and 
is  also  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity.  Copper  tarnishes  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  is  very  durable  when 
used  as  a covering  for  roofs  or  as  nails  for 
fastening  slates,  not  being  acted  on  readily 
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it  Avith  violent  action.  It  forms  valuable 
alloys  with  otlier  metals,  and  is  also  tlie 
basis  of  many  beautiful  green  and  blue 
pigments  employed  Imth  by  the  decorator 
and  the  glass  manufacturer. 

Carbonate  of  copper,  which  gives  a green 
pigment,  may  be  produced  by  warming  the 
sulphate  with  carbonate  of  soda ; or  mala- 
chite may  be  ground  up  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Verditer  is  another  pigment  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  copper  upon 
chalk.  Verdigris  is  the  acetate  of  copper, 
and  can  be  obtained  either  blue  or  green, 
and  may  be  used  either  for  oil  or  water- 
colours, but  is  highly  poisonous;  when 
mixed  with  white  lead  and  oil  it  forms  a 
a bright  blue  which  afterwards  turns  to  a 
fine  green.  Scheie’s  green  or  arsenite  of 
copper  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
the  pigments,  being  a mixture  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper  with  arsenite  of  potash. 
Emerald  green,  which  is  also  very  poisonous, 
consists  of  31  per  cent,  of  copper  oxide,  59 
per  cent,  arsenious  acid  (arsenic),  and  10  per- 
cent. of  acetic  acid,  forming  an  aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper ; it  is  produced  by 
mixing  boiling  solutions  of  arsenious  acid 
and  acetate  of  copper.  A non-poisonous 
green  pigment  can,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  sulphate  of  copper  by  mixing  it 
with  the  stannate  of  soda,  which  is  a com- 
pound of  soda  Avith  oxide  of  tin.  If  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper  is  finely  ground 
and  mixed  with  water  or  gum,  it  gives  a 
bright  blue  pigment  ; but  if  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  it  becomes  green,  and  various 
hues  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  it  with 
pure  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  red 
oxide  of  copper  is  obtained  from  the  sul- 
phate (blue  vitriol),  andis  used  for  producing 
ruby-colourei  glass.  A violet-blue  pigment 
is  also  obtained  from  a sulphide  of  copper 
which  is  made  by  fusing  the  metal  with  a 
mixture  of  other  sulphurets.  The  blue  sul- 
phate of  copper  above  referred  to  is  its  most 
important  salt,  being  produced  by  boiling 
the  metal  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol). 

Allot  is  a mixture  of  two  or  more  metals 
when  in  a liquid  or  molten  state;  and  the  four 
metals  which  we  have  just  been  considering 
form  alloys  of  great  value  to  those  concerned 
in  building  or  engineering  operations.  The 
mixture  of  two  metals  to  form  an  alloy  is 
of  so  intimate  a nature  that  an  entirely  new 
material  is  produced,  having  properties 
widely  different  from  those  of  its  ingredients 
in  a separate  condition.  It  is  always  ob- 
served that  the  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is 
lower  than  the  average  of  that  of  two  con- 
stituents, and  sometimes  is  lower  than  that 
of  either  of  them.  Common  solder,  used 
by  the  plumber,  is  an  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  lead  and  tin,  and  melts  at  385°  Fahr. ; 
fine  solder  consists  of  2 parts  tin  to  I part 
lead,  and  melts  at  372°  Fahr.,  while  tin  it- 
self melts  at  442°  and  lead  at  617°.  In  using 
solder  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  pieces 
of  metal  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  surfaces 
quite  free  from  oxide,  and  either  sal- 
ammoniac  or  rosin  are  used  to  protect  the 
surface  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  while 
undergoing  the  process.  Brazing  or  hard 
soldering  for  uniting  the  edges  of  iron, 
copper,  or  brass,  is  an  alloy  of  brass  and 
zinc  used  with  powdered  borax  to  dissolve 
off  any  oxide  from  the  surface.  Brass  is  an 
alloy  of  2 parts  copper  to  1 part  zinc ; while 
bell-metal,  gun-metal,  and  bronze  are  com- 
posed of  from  4 to  9 parts  copper  to  1 part 
tin ; and  if  more  tin  is  added  the  bronze 
becomes  harder  and  more  brittle;  small 
additions  are  sometimes  made  of  lead  and 
zinc.  Pewter,  consisting  of  4 parts  tin  to  1 
part  lead,  is  used  for  making  small  gas-pipes. 

Gold  is  a metal  that  may  be  regarded 
as  a building  material  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  largely  used  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf 
for  decorative  purposes,  for  which  its  bright 
and  unalterable  colour  renders  it  peculiarly 
valuable.  This  metal  is  one  of  the  few 


found  in  nature  uncombined  with  other 
elements,  although  it  is  often  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  is  obtained  in  the  granitic  or 
slate  formations,  and  in  combination  with 
quartz  rocks.  To  extract  it  from  the  ore 
mercury  is  used,  which  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  metal,  and  can  afterwards  be  dis- 
tilled off  by  heating  in  a close  vessel  when 
the  pure  gold  remains  behind.  Gold  is  the 
most  malleable  of  all  metals  and  capable 
of  being  hammered  into  leaves  of  which 
280,000  would  make  1 inch  in  thickness. 
In  ^ this  form  it  is  applied  for  deco- 
ration by  means  of  gold- size  or  varnish, 
which  causes  it  to  adhere  firmly  to  any 
prepared  surface.  It  is  a very  heavy  metal, 
its  weight  or  density  being  I9J  times  that 
of  water,  and  its  melting  point  2,012°  Fahr. 
None  of  the  strongest  acids  when  applied 
separately  have  any  effect  upon  pure  gold ; 
but  when  nitric  and  hydrochloi-ic  acid  are 
mixed  so  as  to  form  aqua  regia,  gold  can  be 
dissolved  thereby,  and  a yellow  solution  ob- 
tainedwhich  is  the  chloride  of  gold.  If  this  is 
mixed  with  the  chloride  of  tin,  a fine  purple 
pigment  is  produced,  which  is  used  in  the 
colouring  of  Bohemian  ruby  glass. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
metals  with  a comparison  of  their  qualities 
of  tenacity,  malleability,  ductility,  density, 
conduction  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  fusi- 
bility. 1.  Tenacity ; taking  that  of  lead  as 
I,  the  tenacity  of  tin  is  IJ,  of  lead  2,  gold 
12,  copper  18,  iron  274,  steel  42.  2.  Mol- 
leability ; gold  stands  1st,  copper  2nd,  tin 
3rd,  lead  4th,  zinc  5th,  iron]6th.  3.  Ductility ; 
gold  is  1st,  iron  2nd,  copper  3rd,  zinc  4th, 
tin  5th,  lead  6th.  4.  Density ; gold  is  the 
densest,  and  the  order  of  the  others  is  lead, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  zinc.  5.  Conduction  of  heat; 
gold  is  the  best  conductor,  then  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  tin,  lead.  6.  Conduction  of  elec- 
tricity; copper  is  the  best  conductor,  then 
gold,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  lead.  7.  Fusibility; 
wrought  iron  and  steel  have  the  highest 
melting  point — then  cast  iron,  gold,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  tin. 


HYDRAULIC  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
AMERICA. 

Hydraulic  construction  forms  a large 
and  important  branch  of  American  engi- 
neering. Mr.  E.  S.  Pliilbrick,  C.E.,  a member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
a recent  paper,  written  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  society,  on  the  “Improvement  of  the 
South  Boston  Flats,”  lately  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  reported  in  the 
“ Transactions,”  furnishes  us  with  some  impor- 
tant data  upon  sea-wall  construction.  The 
object  of  the  works  was  to  improve  the  upper 
harbour  of  Boston,  which  had  become  shoaled, 
owing  to  the  reclamation  of  the  marginal  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  tidal  harbour.  Like  many 
growing  cities,  Boston  had  been  encroaching  on 
the  tidal  limits  for  years  ; wharves,  streets,  and 
buildings  had  been  pushing  their  way  out  into 
the  harbour,  till  it  was  found,  as  it  is  invariably, 
that  the  altered  line  of  shore  changed  the 
currents,  leaving  former  channels  to  be  slowly 
filled  by  deposit,  while  the  loss  of  the  tidal 
prism  thus  caused  seriously  diminished  the 
volume  and  scouring  force  of  the  main  channels 
of  water.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  tidal 
fiow  intensifies  the  power  of  the  land  water  by 
damming  it  back  for  one-half  the  time,  tfll  the 
ebb  takes  place  with  an  increased  violence. 
Tidal  currents  give  a definite  resultant  in  some 
direction,  influenced  by  the  shores,  and  the  flood 
and  ebb  tides  often  take  different  channels. 
The  ebb,  owing  to  its  reinforcement  by  the  land 
water,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient in  scouring,  as  it  is  more  concentrative, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  always 
so.  In  the  case  of  Boston  Harbour  the  flood  in 
one  part  was  found  to  be  mqch  stronger  than 
the  ebb-tide,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  the 
volume  of  its  flow,  but  before  reaching  a point 
opposite  East  Boston  the  flood  lost  its  strength, 
by  lateral  dispersion,  and  its  velocity  being 
reduced,  as  a matter  of  course  deposit  takes 
place.  A similar  phenomenon  is  found  in  all 
tidal  rivers,  and  the  question  of  the  relative 
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power  of  l lio  elil)  an<l  flow  of  tlie  'riiaines,  as  our 
roaderH  may  lio  awan>,  lias  ^iven  cause  for  soino 
anxiety  resiicctiu;'  tlio  deposit  f^oinjj  on  lower 
down  tlio  river.  Such,  tlien,  was  the  state  of 
thinj^s  when  tlio  Hoard  of  Special  Conimis- 
sioners,  const  ituled  hy  the  State  Jjegislaturo 
in  coiiinieuced  operations.  Surveys 

were  coniiiienced  of  the  hydro'^raphic  fea- 
tures of  the  hurhour,  and  the  hoard  re- 
coininended  the  enclosure  of  the  South 
Boston  Flats  hy  a wall  extending  along  the 
south  side  of  the  main  ship  channel  towards 
Castle  Island,  connecting  with  the  east  side  of 
Fort  Point  hy  a curve.  By  this  means  the  ebb 
■waters  from  a bay  were  to  be  led  to  contribute 
towards  the  current  and  velocity  of  the  main 
ship  channel,  and  thus  prevent  the  dispersion 
of  the  ebb  over  the  large  area  of  flats.  The 
scouring  action  of  the  ebb  tide  would  also 
thereby  be  increased.  In  1873  contracts  for 
sea-walls  were  prepared  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  reclaimed  land  was  sold.  The  filling 
in  and  walling  were  to  progress  simultaneously. 
We  gather  from  the  State  specifications,  printed 
in  Mr.  Philbrick’s  paper,  some  useful  details 
of  these  walls.  For  the  light  sea-wall  the 
trench  was  dredged  2ft.  below  low  water  spring 
tides,  and  the  piling  occupied  a space  of  9ft. 
■wide,  having  five  rows  of  piles  2|ft.  distance 
from  centres  apart.  The  piles  were  to  be 
driven  into  the  hard  clay  stratum,  and  they 
were  to  be  not  less  than  lOin.  at  low-water 
mark.  Upon  them  were  spiked  two  layers  of 
spruce  plank,  12in.  wide  and  Sin.  thick,  at  right 
angles,  and  the  spaces  between  the  heads  of 
piles,  for  a depth  of  2ft.,  was  filled  and  rammed 
with  stone  chip,  ballast,  or  oyster  shells.  The 
wall  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Prom 
low  ■water  of  spring  tides  to  top  of  coping  18ft. 
in  height,  with  batter  front  and  rear.  Width 
of  wall  at  bottom,  9ft.;  at  top,  5ft.  Granite 
rubble  wall  stones  from  18in.  to  2ft.  thick,  with 
headers  and  bonders,  were  used.  The  back  of 
the  wall  was  ballasted  with  oyster  shells, 
making  a slope  of  45°  to  the  base  of  the  wall. 
The  heavy  sea-wall  had  a trench  excavated  of 
45ft.  width,  its  depth  being  23ft.  below  mean 
low  water.  The  trench  was  specified  to  be 
filled  with  broken  quarry  stones,  none  less  than 
751b.  weight,  thrown  in  and  deposited  in  layers 
of  4ft.  each,  compactly  spread  by  divers  to  a 
slope  on  each  side  of  1^  horizontal  to  1 vertical. 
This  base  of  rough  stones  was  12ft.  in  depth, 
and  its  upper  surface,  upon  which  the  wall 
stood,  18ft.  wide.  The  wall  to  the  height  of 
1ft.  below  low  water  was  built  with  quarry- 
faced dimension  stone  of  granite,  laid  in  courses 
of  2ft.  rise  by  the  aid  of  divers,  alternately  of 
headers  and  stretchers.  Each  stone  was  speci- 
fied to  be  at  least  4ft.,  and  not  more  than  10ft. 
long,  18in.  wide.  This  base  of  squared  stone 
was  14ft.  thick  at  bottom,  and  gradually  sloped 
to  about  10ft.  in  height  by  lift.  wide.  Prom 
this  point  to  the  top  the  courses  were  laid  in 
cement,  with  a batter  of  2in.  to  the  foot ; and 
the  whole  height  of  the  wall  from  the  base  of 
rough  stones  was  28ft.,  and  its  width  at  the  top 
5ft.  The  backing  was  of  clean  gravel  cobbles 
or  oyster  shells,  resting  at  a slope  as  steep  as 
they  will  stand,  or  45°,  tapering  to  nothing  at 
the  top ; above  the  ballasting  is  clay.  The 
paper  describes  in  detail  the  means  taken 
to  insure  a proper  alignment  of  the  heavy  sea- 
walls which  were  located  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  shore,  and  had  curves  of  908ft.  and  2,368ft. 
radius.  As  the  method  adopted  is  very  in- 
genious we  may  just  give  our  readers  an  idea. 
Clusters  of  piles  were  driven  about  100ft.  apart 
and  50ft.  back  from  the  line  of  wall,  so  as  to  be 
clear  of  the  foundation  trench.  One  of  these 
clusters  was  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
curve,  and  another  at  its  centre.  Upon  the 
latter  a small  platform  was  erected,  upon  which 
a small  transit  could  be  placed.  By  the  instru- 
ment in  the  centre  of  curve  the  angles  between 
the  radial  lines,  marked  by  the  clusters  of  piles 
round  the  circumference,  were  measured,  and 
another  transit  on  the  cluster  of  piles  at  the 
commencement  of  curve  laid  off  in  succession, 
half  the  corresponding  central  angles  intersect- 
ing the  radial  lines  previously  established,  the 
points  thus  given  became  points  in  a curve  50ft. 
inside  the  line  of  the  wall  and  concentric 
with  it. 

In  the  construction  of  a heavy  sea-wall  be- 
tween docks  39ft.  in  height  considerable  pre- 
cautions are  detailed.  Prom  the  greater  erosive 


action  of  tlie  waves  on  the  bottom  the  sloped 
Oroken-stone  foundation  before-mentioned  was 
not  adopted,  but  tlie  foundations  were  dredged 
about  4ft.  below  base  of  wall,  and  the  trench 
filled  up  with  broken  stone.  The  bottom  was  a 
firm  but  line  clay,  and  several  interesting  expe- 
riments, which  wo  cannot  give  here,  were  made 
to  discover  the  resistance  of  this  clay  to  pile 
penetration,  and  the  resistance  to  “flow”  of 
the  material  under  great  weights.  It  was 
found  that  the  clay  would  bear  a load  of  5,0001b. 
per  square  foot  without  flowing  out,  but  that 
an  increase  of  load  was  accompanied  by  a ten- 
dency to  flow.  The  wall  in  section  was  vertical 
on  the  inner  or  ballasted  Side  and  battered  on 
the  outside,  the  base  being  18ft.  wide,  and  the 
summit  5ft.  Prony’s  formula  was  used  in  find- 
ing the  horizontal  pressure,  or 

„ 'Wh^ 

P = — ^ - tangent^  4 (90°  — ^), 

where  P = the  horizontal  pressure  on  wall  for 
a unit  of  length,  W = weight  of  a cubic  foot  of 
filling  material,  h = height  of  wall,  and  0 the 
angle  of  repose  of  filling  material  measured 
from  the  horizon.  Into  the  investigation  of 
this  part  we  will  not  enter  here,  as  our  readers 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  theory.  Owing 
to  the  semi-fluid  clay  and  the  free  passage  of 
water  through  wall  and  backing  or  ballast,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  of  the  material 
acting  at  the  back  of  wall  is  not  at  the  point 
it  is  theoretically  conceived  to  be  when  the 
prism  is  of  homogeneous  substance,  and  the 
resultant  computed  makes  an  angle  of  30°,  with 
the  vertical  having  a value  of  61,V901b.,  inter- 
secting base  of  wall  at  a point  3'85ft.  from  out- 
side of  wall. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  proved  that  it 
was  essential  to  keep  the  material  behind  the 
wall  in  such  a condition  that  the  angle  of  repose 
would  be  rather  larger  than  shown.  This  can 
be  insured  by  having  the  filling  deposited  in 
layers,  each  well  consolidated  and  free  from 
water,  before  the  next  is  placed  upon  it,  also  by 
giving  each  layer  a slope  from  the  wall.  The 
value  also  of  a broken-stone  base,  having  a good 
foothold  and  a wide  spread,  becomes  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  soft  and  yielding  nature 
of  clay  in  a semi-fluid  state.  We  have  no  space 
left  to  discuss  the  testing  of  cement  used  in  the 
walls  above  low  water,  nor  the  modus  operandi 
resorted  to  in  filling  behind  the  walls  the  semi- 
fluid material  which  exercised  a great  horizontal 
pressure.  In  the  latter  work  extreme  care  is 
necessary  to  deposit  the  clay  gradually,  and  to 
expel  the  water  from  each  successive  stratum. 


NOTES  PEOM  EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  owes  most  of  her  richest 
specimens  of  architecture  to  charitable 
legacies,  trustees  considering  it  a duty  to  make 
any  buildings  needed  for  administration  them- 
selves memorials  of  the  munificence  of  the 
gift.  These  have,  in  every  case,  the  direct 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  educational  wants 
of  the  community.  The  School  Board  are  now 
finishing  the  Canongate  School,  the  last  of  the 
seven  they  intended  to  provide.  These  schools 
are  but  a fraction,  however,  of  those  in  which 
elementary  instruction,  and  that  the  best  of  its 
kind,  is  to  be  had  at  a very  moderate  charge. 
Owing  to  judicious  outlay  and  naturally  aug- 
menting value  of  capital,  Heriot’s  Hospital, 
the  annual  income  of  which  now  nearly 
amounts  to  the  .£20,000  originally  left,  is  the 
parent  of  many  large  side  schools  in  the  City, 
and  has  even  added  two  to  their  number  since 
the  School  Board  came  into  existence.  The 
other  institutions,  known  as  the  Merchant 
Company’s  Schools,  provide  the  benefits  of 
grammar-school  instruction  to  a vastly  greater 
number  than  the  few  whose  case  was  first  con- 
templated by  the  endowment. 

The  Fettes  College  is,  architecturally,  the 
finest  piece  of  secular  Gothic  to  be  found  in 
Scotland,  though  as  an  architectural  composi- 
tion it  cannot  be  commended  as  a marvel.  It 
was  intended  to  provide  a home  and  education 
for  50  boys,  but  is  developing  into  a little  Eton 
or  Harrow,  with  three  large  boarding-houses  for 
boys  not  on  the  foundation.  These  are  self- 
supporting,  and  there  is  thus  room  for  a great 
expansion  of  the  system  in  proportion  as  it 
may  succeed.  The  trustee.s  have  not  yet 
erected  the  fourth  boarding-house  contem- 
plated in  the  plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds 


in  front  of  the  college,  but  have  been  busy  in 
another  way-  -in  construction  of  a very  exten- 
sive and  expensive  system  of  roads,  and  there 
is  now  easy  access  to  the  grounds  from  every 
public  thoroughfare.  'J’hey  are  also  building 
an  infirmary  or  sanatorium,  with  which  the 
equipment  of  the  institution  may  bo  said  to 
be  complete. 

Housebuilding  has  not  altogether  come  to  a 
standstill,  but  a great  amount  is  projected,  and 
much  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  church- 
building. The  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies 
have  floated  their  prospectuses  for  a great 
scheme  of  church  extension  to  cost  £300,000. 
'I'he  Established  Church,  which  burdens  itself 
with  the  erection  of  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  the  cure,  and  must  open  its  churches 
free  of  debt,  is  not  lavish  of  its  means  upon  the 
architecture,  and  allows  about  £5  per  sitting. 
The  scheme  embraces  seven  churches,  of 
which  two  have  been  begun.  The  one  for  the 
district  of  St.  Leonard's  is  by  Mr.  Lessels,  in 
Early  Geometric  Gothic,  and  in  its  arrangements 
follows  the  ordinary  usage,  which  delights  in 
plenty  of  width  to  allow  of  galleries  round  end 
and  sides  of  the  building.  'The  other  is  for  the 
southern  suburb  of  Mayfield,  by  Messrs.  Hardy 
and  Wright,  and  is  an  Early  English  church 
of  the  ordinary  mediaeval  type,  minus  the 
chancel,  and  with  aisles  reduced  to  passage 
width,  giving  the  interior  the  advantages  of  an 
unobstructed  auditorium.  These  churches  will 
accommodate  about  950,  and  the  cost,  without 
the  accessory  of  a tower  or  spire,  may  be 
£5,500.  The  United  Presbyterian  section  have 
also  several  churches  just  about  to  be  begun. 
The  Free  church  for  Mayfield  is  well  advanced 
in  its  mason  work.  It  is  much  more  elaborate 
in  its  details  than  the  others,  and  promises  to 
be  the  finest  in  this  respect  of  any  church 
erected  for  Presbyterian  services  in  the  city. 
The  church  is  designed  by  Mr.  Blane  in  the 
French  Gothic,  with  “showers  of  mouldings” 
and  clustered  shafts.  It  has  nave  and  aisles, 
clerestory,  and  double  transepts,  with  a tower 
and  spire.  The  plan  has  been  devised  to  have 
the  congregation  as  much  as  possible  equidis- 
tant from  the  preacher.  The  transepts  have 
considerable  depth,  and  the  nave  is  proportion- 
ally short.  The  design  includes  a very 
shallow  apse — segmental,  and  pierced  with  the 
long  narrow  lights  sometimes  found  in  old 
Norman  examples. 

Presbyterianism,  fortunately  for  itself,  per. 
haps,  but  unfortunately  for  architecture,  does 
not  require  to  build  cathedrals.  Its  maximum 
of  cubic  space,  and  what  may  be  called  its 
packing-box  system  of  arrangement,  are  fatal 
to  architectural  grandeur.  Moreover,  it  is  found 
that  large  churches  and  monster  congrega- 
tions are  a great  mistake,  altogether  unsuited 
for  a congregational  episcopacy,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  multiply  the  number  rather  than  to 
enlarge  the  area  ot  the  buildings.  The  master- 
piece of  Presbyterian  church  architecture  here 
is  undoubtedly  St.  George’s  Church,  or  rather 
the  dome,  for  which  the  church  has  been 
designed.  The  front  only  has  been  studied  for 
architectural  effect  as  a finish  to  the  long  vista 
of  George’ s-street,  and  this  dome,  at  least  in  the 
distance,  impresses  the  spectator  more  than  any 
other  of  the  loftier  monuments  in  the  city’s 
landscape,  and  is  conspicuously  distinct,  when 
the  others  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  each 
other.  Even  with  St.  George’s  dome,  however 
(the  church  being  no  loftier  than  the  adjacent 
houses),  Edinburgh  has  never  had  the  aspect  of 
a city  where  a cathedral  church  conspicuously 
holds  it  own  amid  the  secular  architecture 
round  it.  This  reproach,  if  it  be  one,  is  now 
done  away.  Dr.  McCrie,  in  his  “ Life  of  Knox,” 
facetiously  remarks  that  the  Reformation 
did  a good  turn  when  it  evolved  the 
picturesque  out  of  the  larger  churches  in  the 
land  by  reducing  them  to  “ ruins.”  The 
lamented  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  shown  how  this 
might  also  have  been  done  by  reversing  the 
jirocess ; and  he  has  built  up  an  edifice  which 
near  or  at  a distance  is  visible  from  many 
points,  and  relieves,  by  contrast  of  its  varied 
outline,  the  rather  monotonous  grandeur  of  the 
streets  around  it.  The  lofty  bulk  of  the  roof  of 
the  new  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  (choir 
and  nave  being  of  ocpial  height)  is  now  the 
principal  feature  which,  next  to  the  Castle 
Rock  and  the  everlasting  hills,  arrests  the  eye 
as  it  wanders  over  the  landscape  of  the  ilistaut 
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city.  St.  George’s  dome,  oven  with  its  magni- 
tude as  an  element  of  grandeur,  will  hide  its 
diminished  head.  The  general  public  as  yet 
have  not  taken  any  interest  in  this  the  greatest 
church  built  in  Scotland  since  lleformation 
times,  and  by  far  the  greatest  marvel  of  archi- 
tecture that  adorns  the  city.  This  apathy, 
however,  will  soon  disappear  when  its  beautiful 
detail  and  proportions  are  unveiled — a result 
which  will  not  be  long  delayed,  as  the  whole 
work  contracted  for  will  be  finished  in  another 
year.  This  splendid  structure  was  expressly 
intended  by  the  donors,  the  Misses  W alker,  to 
be  a gift  to  the  city  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
Anglican  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland ; and 
circumstances  have  arisen,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  other  such  legacies,  which  have  greatly 
enhanced  its  value  as  an  architectural  ornament 
to  the  city.  The  trustees  found  it  necessary  for 
cathedral  uses  to  enlarge  the  area  and  otherwise 
complete  its  design  as  a cathedral  church  by 
addition  of  two  western  towers  and  spires.  This 
addition,  which  considerably  lengthens  the  nave, 
addsimmensely  to  the  complete  and  satisfactory 
proportion  of  the  whole,  by  balancing  some- 
what the  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  central 
tower  and  spire.  Foundations  occasioned  an 
additional  expenditure,  and  materials  and  labour 
had  risen  so  enormously  after  the  legacy  was 
made,  and  the  contract  was  taken,  that  when 
all  is  done  the  cost  will  not  fall  much,  if  any, 
below  three  times  the  sum  originally  left  for  the 
church,  which  was  ^640,000. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a few  notes 
as  to  the  stage  now  reached  in  the  construction. 
All  walls  but  those  of  the  choir  have  been 
roofed  in,  and  the  workmen  are  now  finishing 
the  east  gable,  in  the  apex  of  which  St.  Mary 
has  been  placed,  although  the  statues  for  the 
four  niches  below  are  not  yet  fixed.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  choir  is  being  proceeded  with  ; that 
of  the  nave  aisles,  which  is  quadripartite,  with 
moulded  stone  ribs,  has  been  completed  in  con- 
crete, and  the  surface  tinted  rose  colour.  The 
spire  rises  but  slowly,  and  is  now  about  level  of 
half  the  height  of  the  corner  pinnacles  forming 
the  octagon  above  the  square.  Gas  piping  has 
been  laid,  and  the  pendant  brackets  fixed  on  the 
clerestory.  The  main  pipe  is  led  directly  up 
the  western  tower,  and  then  runs  along  the 
clerestory,  about  level  of  the  window-sills,  in  a 
2in.  iron  pipe.  The  lights  of  the  west  front 
and  clerestory  have  been  glazed.  The  work, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Kemp,  of  London,  is  partly 
in  stained  glass  and  partly  in  ordinary  quarries, 
with  double-narrow  border  of  clear  pale  smoke- 
green  tint.  The  stained-glass  work  fills  only 
the  south  side  of  the  clerestory.  A deep  green 
is  the  prevailing  colour,  with  patches  of 
brilliant  orange,  scarlet,  blue,  and  gold,  &c.,  as 
required  in  the  heraldic  insignia  emblazoned, 
and  which  are  all  on  a large  scale  as  to  size. 
The  effect  is  nothing  less  than  splendid  in  the 
sunlight,  which  gives  at  mid-day  the  glories  of 
a mellow  sunset  to  the  roof,  and  lights  up  the 
whole  with  a light  which  must  be  called  reli- 
gious, and  is  anything  but  dim. 


lEONWOEK  AT  THE  PAEIS  EXHIBITION. 

Messes,  baenaed,  bishop,  and  bae- 

NAEDS,  of  the  Norfolk  Ironworks, 
Norwich,  and  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C., 
have  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  some  admi- 
rable specimens  of  design  and  workmanship. 
In  the  “ Brief  Description  of  Exhibits”  now 
before  us,  we  find  a pair  of  elaborate  wrought- 
iron  gates,  which  serve  as  the  entrance  to  the 
pavilion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  gates 
are  delicate  in  workmanship,  and  have  been 
left  unpainted  as  they  came  from  the  forge. 
The  scroll  work  between  the  uprights  is  out  of 
the  best  Lowmoor  and  charcoal  iron,  and  the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  are  beautifully 
wrought  as  ornaments,  every  tendril  and  leaf 
being  cut  and  bent  by  hand,  and  in  no  case 
has  the  use  of  a stamp  or  matrix  been  resorted 
to.  Another  simple  design  in  a style  of  the 
17 th  century  is  shown.  In  a similar  style  we 
note  a well-designed  stove  or  fire  basket,  with 
handirons,  also  intended  for  the  entrance-hall  of 
the  Prince’s  pavilion.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  with 
fire-brick  lining,  and  electro-bronzed  orna- 
ment, the  andirons  being  of  polished  brass. 
One  of  the  principal  contributions  of  this  firm 
consists  in  an  ornamental  pavilion  of  two  fioors, 
intended  for  use  upon  a lawn,  mounted  upon  a 


dais.  On  plan  it  is  oblong,  35ft.  x 18ft.  The 
shafts  or  columns  supporting  the  structure  are 
very  diverse  in  ornament  of  a .lapanese  cha- 
racter, and  the  verandah  is  carried  by  a series 
of  cast-iron  brackets  of  sensible  form,  their 
spandrels  all  being  different  in  design.  These 
consist  in  bas-reliefs  of  conventionalised  foliage 
and  animal  life.  Thus  we  have  studios  from 
the  apple  blossom,  with  fi.ying  birds,  white- 
thorn and  pheasants,  Scotch  fir,  sunflower, 
chrysanthemum,  narcissus,  daisy,  and  grass, 
with  a crane  and  rising  lark,  &c.  A creating 
of  fans  surrounds  the  edge  of  the  lower 
verandah  roof,  and  each  of  these  ornaments 
illustrates  some  flower.  The  upper  floor  has  a 
balcony,  with  railing.in  correct  design,  showing 
how  much  may  be  done  by  rectilinear  features. 
The  upper  roof  is  carried  by  another  series  of 
supports  connected  by  a transom-bar,  from 
which  large  and  elaborate  brackets  of  varied 
design  spring,  and  carry  the  upper  curved  zinc 
roof.  The  details  of  columns  are  interesting, 
as  indicating  quite  a Japanese  kind  of  orna- 
mentation, in  which  types  of  floral  ornament 
have  been  introduced  in  the  lower  portions  of 
each  face.  Another  novel  feature  is  the  cast- 
iron  panelled  ceiling  to  the  upper  and  lower 
stories,  with  bas-relief  ornamentation  stamped 
upon  it ; and  we  understand  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities  have  purchased  portions  of 
the  pavilion  as  illustrative  of  artistic  wrought 
and  cast-iron  work  of  the  19th  century.  The 
sunflower  railing  divided  into  72  panels  sur- 
rounding the  pavilion  is  a masterpiece  of 
wrought-Lron  work.  The  pavilion  and  details 
were  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Jeckyll,  of  St.  George- 
terrace,  Queen’s-gate.  We  may  mention  also 
some  very  clever  art  castings  or  fronts  to  slow- 
combustion  stoves,  in  which  a Japanese  kind  of 
surface  ornamentation  in  low  relief,  with 
medallions  filled  with  types  from  flowers  and 
birds,  is  used.  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  orna- 
mentation is  good,  and  exceedingly  appropriate 
as  surface  decoration  to  metal.  The  exhibits 
of  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnards  are 
certainly  above  the  average,  and  indicate  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  correct  principles  of 
metal-work  design. 


TEAMWATS  IN  TOWN  AND  COHNTEY.* 

IN  a small  pamphlet  reprinted  from  Mr. 

Ewing  Mattheson’s  " Aid  Book  to  Engi- 
neering Enterprise  Abroad,”  we  have  a con- 
cise statement  of  particulars  bearing  upon 
tramways,  which,  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
of  service  in  assisting  town  authorities  and 
engineers  to  judge  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  steam  tramways.  Several  towns 
have  lately  applied  for  powers  to  lay  down 
tramways,  and  the  expenditure  seems  to  be  the 
main  obstacle  in  the  way.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  steam  cars  of  various  forms  have 
been  lately  tested,  and  many  experiments  have 
taken  place  in  London,  which  have  proved  that 
the  three  main  objections  to  steam  on  highways 
can  be  removed — namely,  the  nuisance  of  the 
smoke,  the  frightening  of  horses,  and  the  con- 
trolling of  the  engine.  Economically  consi- 
dered, the  substitution  of  steam  for  horse-cars 
will  make  a saving  of  fully  30  per  cent.,  the 
greatest  economy  being  obtained  where  exten- 
sive traffic  necessitates  the  use  of  large  cars. 
Every  car-driver  knows  that  the  repeated 
stoppages  and  startings  of  the  car  are  most 
injurious  to  the  horses  in  the  course  of 
time  through  the  severe  strains  upon  them. 
Where  the  gradients  are  steep  the  use  of  horse 
power  is  still  more  disadvantageous  and  un- 
economical, and  is  a further  inducement 
for  the  change.  There  are  two  kinds  of  steam 
cars  ; in  one  the  engine  is  combined  with  the 
car,  and  shut  off  from  the  passengers  by  a par- 
tition ; in  other  cases  there  is  a separate  loco- 
motive car  boxed  in,  and  used  for  pulling  the 
passenger  car.  Mr.  Matheson  enumerates  cer- 
tain advantages  in  each.  The  first  occupies 
less  space  in  the  street,  and  the  weight  of  pas- 
sengers adds  to  the  adhesive  weight  of  the 
engine  wheels  for  overcoming  gradients;  the 
second  kind  has  the  advantage  of  separating 
the  engine  and  boiler  from  the  passengers,  and 
can  be  detached  for  repairs  ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  require  loading  to  give  sufficient  adhe- 
sion to  the  wheels.  On  slight  gradients  a weight 
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of  at  least  0 tons  on  the  driving-wheels  has 
been  found  necessary.  On  the  whole  there  are 
evident  advantages  in  combining  the  engine 
with  the  car,  as  such  self-contained  cars  can 
bo  increased  to  any  length  to  carry  as  many  as 
60  passengers,  and  the  labour  of  driver  and 
conductor  be  thus  more  profitably  employed. 
Only  a trial  will  prove  the  advantages  of  each 
method.  The  self-contained  cars,  for  40  to  00 
passengers,  weigh  from  0 to  10  tons,  and  cost 
from  .£800  to  .£1,200,  while  the  separate  loco- 
motives weigh  from  4 to  8 tons,  and  cost  from 
.£550  to  .2900.  W ith  regard  to  the  difference  in 
the  capital  outlay  between  horses  and  steam 
there  is  not  much,  and  this  will  depend  mainly  on 
local  peculiarities,  the  respective  cost  of  horses 
and  coal  and  the  kind  of  gradients.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  every  stoppage  entails  an 
expenditure  of  fuel  that  would  be  equal  to  half 
a mile  of  haulage,  and  it  therefore  isa  considera- 
tion of  some  moment  that  certain  stations  or 
points  of  stopping  should  be  agreed  upon. 
Numerous  kinds  of  car  are  at  present  in  use.  In 
Hamburg  and  Copenhagen  two-storied  cars  are 
constructed  like  those  on  the  suburban  rail- 
ways of  Paris.  The  cover  of  the  outside  seats 
is  sometimes  made  removable,  so  that  they  can 
be  open  in  the  summer.  Awnings  are  also  used 
in  hot  countries  like  India,  South  America,  and 
Italy,  and  in  some  cases  louvre  blinds  (per- 
siennes) are  fitted  to  the  windows.  An  open  form 
of  car  in  summer  time  might  be  employed  in 
this  country  with  much  advantage,  such  as 
those  used  in  southern  climates,  where  the  cars 
are  covered  by  a roof  only,  with  projecting 
eaves,  and  the  seats  protected  from  the  sun 
by  curtains.  In  the  open  cars  the  seats  are 
sometimes  placed  transversely  vis-d-vis.  Even 
the  architect  might  turn  his  attention  to  car 
design. 

Some  useful  statistics  are  given  by  the 
author,  from  which  we  gather  a few  facts.  In 
London  a two-horse  car,  running  70  miles  per 
day,  usually  requires  10  horses,  or  an  average 
of  14  miles  of  work  per  day,  though  11  horses 
are  provided  to  allow  for  rests.  How  often 
this  number  of  horses  is  provided  in  the  London 
services  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  though  they 
are  worked  often  as  much  as  20  miles  per  day, 
and  even  more.  The  working  life  of  tramway 
horses  is  put  at  something  less  than  that  of 
omnibus  horses  or  about  3i  to  4 years,  while 
the  General  Omnibus  Company  have,  it  is 
said,  raised  the  working  life  of  the  animals 
from  3J  to  5 years.  The  horsing  and  working 
of  two-horse  cars  in  England  is  put  down  at 
about  9d.  per  mile,  including  charges  for 
forage,  shoeing,  harness,  and  renewals,  and  all 
working  expenses.  A maximum  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  cars  travelling  at  that  speed  can  be 
stopped  within  half  their  own  length.  We 
have  no  space  to  mention  other  points  that  are 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  Matheson’ s little  book  ; but 
to  those  who  are  in  quest  of  a handy  treatise  on 
the  subject,  giving  particulars  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  with  useful  suggestions 
bearing  upon  the  engineering,  municipal,  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  scheme.  W e are  glad 
to  be  able  to  recommend  the  present  work. 


One  of  the  latest  projects  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  is  a scheme  for  erect- 
ing thereon  a Scotch  church,  at  a cost  of  ^£60,000. 

Messrs.  Burt  and  Bevan  were  elected  on  Monday 
week  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  Burt  is  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Mowlem,  Burt,  and  Freeman,  contractors. 

A new  schoolroom  with  class-rooms  have  been 
erected  at  the  rear  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Looe, 
and  were  opened  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  They 
were  built  by  Messrs.  W.  SJiapcott  and  J.  Angear, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Paul,  of  Plymouth,  at  a 
cost  of  .£380. 

A portrait  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  formerly 
student,  painted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  E.A.,  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  it  will  find  a permanent  place.  It  is  described 
as  a vigorous  and  truthful  likeness. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Neale,  architect,  has  been  requested  to 
report  on  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Mansfield,  and 
to  prepare  plans  for  its  extension. 

The  vestry  of  Bethnal-green,  on  the  20th  ult., 
adopted  plans  prepared  by  their  surveyor  for  the 
erection  in  that  part  of  the  parish  churchyard,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  vestry  hall,  of  a mortuary,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  ^£1,650,  exclusive  of  furniture 
and  vehicles. 
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COUETTABD  OP  A RIVERSIDE  HOTEL,  GREAT 
MARLOW. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  building,  which  we 
illustrate  from  the  drawing  now  on  view  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  is  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  principal  floors  of  the  river 
front  are  occupied  chiefly  by  private  sitting 
rooms,  having  access  to  balconies,  and  shaded 
by  verandahs.  The  lower  story  will  be  faced 
in  red  brick,  and  the  upper  portion  rough  cast 
on  brick  ; the  roofs  will  be  tiled.  The  materials 
proposed  to  be  employed,  and  the  entire  treat- 
ment of  the  building,  are  intended  to  be  of  the 
plainest  and  simplest  description.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell. 

HOUSES,  LISIEUX  AND  CAUDEBEC. 

These  are  sketches  of  the  ordinary  types  of  the 
old  domestic  timber  work  found  so  plentifully 
in  many  of  the  Norman  towns.  The  house  at 
Lisieux  encloses  three  sides  of  an  inner  court, 
with  an  external  stair  to  upper  rooms.  The 
beams  are  enriched  with  well-executed  carving. 
Tha,t  at  Caudebec  is  one  of  a whole  street  of 
ancient  dwellings,  few  of  which,  however, 
possess  any  detail  other  than  the  mouldings 
to  the  massive  beams  carrying  front. — W.  Pen- 
stone. 

NEW  BOARDING-HOUSE,  HARROW  SCHOOL. 
This  is  au  addition  to  one  of  the  master’s 
houses,  which  was  lately  occupied  by  the  Eev. 
K.  Middlemist,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Eev. 
J.  A.  Cruikshank.  The  new  building  contains 
a kitchen,  scullery,  and  other  offices  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors.  On  the  second  floor  is 
a large  dining-hall  for  the  boys,  which,  owing 
to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  is  level  with  the  road 
running  behind  the  house,  and  between  it  and 
the  churchyard.  In  the  third  floor  are  bed- 
rooms and  a sick-room,  with  a nurses’  room 
attached  for  cases  of  illness  not  serious  enough 
to  require  removal  to  the  school  hospital. 
Booms  are  provided  on  the  two  upper  floors, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  studies,  for  improv- 
ing the  boys’  accommodation,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson. 

NEW  OFFICES  FOB  THE  PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

In  Vol.  X.  of  the  Building  News,  p.  239 
(March  27,  1863),  we  illustrated  the  present 
premises  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company 
on  Ludgate-hill,  which  were  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E..  L.  Eoumieu.  In  our  descrip- 
tion of  that  building  we  gave  a few  figures 
illustrating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  company 
during  the  preceding  five  years;  but  those 
figures,  though  respectable  enough  in  them- 
selves, are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
represent  the  present  transactions 
ot  the  olhee.  The  premises  on  Ludgate-liill  have 
tor  some  time  been  inadequate  (we  are  informed 
that  no  less  than  500  clerks  are  employed  by 

company),  and  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.E.A.,  some  time  since,  received  instructions 
to  build  the  imposing  structure  now  approach- 
ing coin])letion  at  the  corner  of  Brook-street, 
in  Jlolborn.  The  building  is  a successful 
examjile  of  the  adaptation  of  terra  cotta,  and 


next  week,  when  we  shall  give  further  illustra- 
tions, we  liope  to  append  a few  particulars 
respecting  its  construction. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER,  MOTTINGHAM. 

This  new  church,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  Mottingham,  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edward  1<\  C.  Clarke,  architect,  of  Serjeants’- 
inn.  Our  illustration  is  teken  from  the  draw- 
ing now  on  view  at  the  Itoyal  Academy.  We 
give  a plan  of  the  ground  floor,  which  shows  a 
cross  church  having  double  transepts  with  choir 
aisles,  the  south  side  being  used  for  an  organ. 
A rather  novel  and  picturesque  feature  is  made 
of  the  staircase  and  bell-turret  with  the  porch 
under.  Eed  brick  is  intended  for  the  walling, 
and  tiles  for  the  roof. 


THE  POPULAE  DICTIONAEY  OF 
AECHITECTUEE.* 

IT'HE  third  part  of  Messrs.  Audsley’s  “ Dic- 
tionary  of  Architecture”  is  before  us, 
and  we  may  say  it  fully  sustains  the  character 
we  gave  it  when  the  first  number  was  issued. 
Part  III.  carries  us  from  “ Andronitis  or 
Andron,”  to  the  article  “ Animal.”  The  term 
“ angel,”  as  applied  to  conventional  represen- 
tations in  Christian  art,  is  exhaustively  treated  ; 
indeed,  Messrs.  Audsley,  in  this  branch  of 
their  encyclopsdic  labour  are  clearly  at  home. 
The  various  attributes  artists  have  employed 
are  described.  One  remark  is  worth  quoting  : 
“Angels  do  not  appear  in  the  works  of  art 
which  were  executed  during  the  first  six  cen- 
turies of  the  Church,  and  previous  to  the  fifth 
century  they  were,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
existing  examples,  invariably  represented 
without  the  nimbus— that  attribute  of  divinity 
with  which  they  were  invested  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  middle-age  art.  The  nimbi 
given  to  all  the  orders  of  the  angelic  hierarchy 
are  circular  in  form  with  their  fields  either 
plain  or  covered  with  numerous  radiating  lines 
or  rays.”  It  is  to  he  noted,  however,  that,  in 
the  Italian  art  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
angels  are  sometimes  found  without  the 
nimbus.  The  white  vesture  spoken  of  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John  resembling  the  Classic 
tunica  and  pallium  was  generally  employed, 
though  the  vesture  became  richer  as  the 
Church  increased  in  wealth.  In  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries  we  find  angels,  as  Pugin 
observes,  vested  in  copes,  chasubles,  and  dal. 
matics,  also  in  apparelled  albs  and  stoles. 
The  celestial  hierarchy,  as  classified  by  Diony- 
sius the  Areopagite,  is  given,  also  the 
arrangement  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Bernard, 
who  make  the  complete  hierarchy  to  consist  of 
3 orders.  The  first  include  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
Thrones ; the  second  Dominations,  Principali- 
ties, and  Powers ; and  the  third  Virtues, 
Archangels,  Angels.  We  find  the  compilers 
have  had  recourse  to  some  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  this  subject,  such  as  “ Manuel  d’lcono- 
graphie  Chretienne,”  D’Agencourt’s  “ History 
of  Art,”  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Cockerell’s  paper  on  the  fine  series  of  angels 
in  the  retro-choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  known 
as  the  “ Angel  Choir,”  published  by  the 
Archffiological  Institute.  Articles  on  “ Angle- 
buttress  ” and  “Angle-column”  are  perhaps 
rather  scanty.  The  Greek  practice  is  not 
spoken  of.  “Angle-leaf”  is  well  illustrated 
from  types  from  Sens,  Naumburg,  Chartres, 
Eochester,  &c.  “Anglo-Saxon  Architecture” 
is  exhaustively  treated.  In  the  article  “Angular 
Shaft,”  the  different  forms  of  shaft  are  not  so 
distinguished  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
“Willis’s  Nomenclature  ” might  have  been  con- 
sulted to  advantage.  So  carefully  compiled  a 
dictionary  should  have  excellent  wood  engrav- 
ings. Those  given,  though  accurate  in  all 
essentials,  rather  lack  spirit  and  life,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  a little  more  point  given  to 
them. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
EXCUESION. 

^HE  ninth  annual  excursion  of  the  Archi- 
-L  tectural  Association  is  arranged  to  take 
place  during  the  second  week  in  August  (12th 
to  19th).  A very  attractive  district.  South-east 

* 'J'ho  I’opular  Dictioniu'v  of  Arcliitectiiro.  Hy  W.  .!■ 
iuiil  (}.  A.  Audsi.ky  follows  K.1.13.A.  Liverpool : I’ub- 
lialioU  by  AuthorH. 


Yorkshire,  is  to  he  visited,  the  heiidquarters 
being  Hull,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  a pleasant  week’s 
sketching  may  be  anticipated.  'The  right  hank 
of  the  Humheris  rich  in  a series  of  cathedral- 
like parochial  churches  of  a hold  type  of  Late 
Decorated  iind  ’J’hird  Transitional  architecture, 
square-built  and  broad,  with  massive  towers. 
'I'heir  details  and  mouldings  are  generally 
florid  and  occasionally  vigorous  and  free,  but 
the  suggestive  characteristics  of  these  churches 
will  probably  be  found  in  good  proportions 
rather  than  in  ornamentation.  The  sketch 
programme  shows  that  a heavy  week’s  work  is 
mapped  out.  Monday,  a carriage  day,  includes 
visits  to  Burton,  Pidsea,  Aldborough  Church, 
with  its  interesting  14th  century  monuments, 
the  fine  Perpendicular  church  of  Shirlaugh, 
and  that  of  Swine,  built  into  the  remains  of  St. 
Mary’s  Priory ; the  nave  is  a Transitional 
Norman  structure.  Tuesday,arail  journey  to  the 
Early  English  cruciform  church  at  Cottingham, 
and  the  magnificent  minster  of  Beverley,  second 
only  to  York  in  the  buildings  of  this  county  of 
great  churches,  for  grandeur  of  proportion  and 
exquisite  detail.  Beverley  minster  must  not 
absorb  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  St.  Mary’s 
— a noble  if  second-rate  edifice — while  the  North 
Bar,  tempo.  Edward  III.,  is  worthy  attention. 
On  Wednesday  the  members  will  go  by  car- 
riage to  another  cruciform  church — that  of 
Hedon — and  thence  to  Keyingham,  Ottering- 
ham,  and  Patrington — the  last  named,  a 14th 
century  building,  having  octagonal  central 
tower  and  spire.  On  Thursday  the  great  abbey 
church  of  Selby,  and  the  partly-ruined  collegiate 
church  of  Howden  will  repay  all  the  study  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The  next  day  is 
to  be  spent  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
water  at  Barton-on-Humber,  Thornton  Abbey, 
and  Thornton  Curtis.  Saturday  will  he  passed 
in  comparative  quiet  at  headquarters.  T’ae 
busy  and  cramped  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hull 
has  attractions  of  its  own  in  a few  ancient 
quaint  houses  squeezed  into  oddly-named  bye- 
ways,  and  in  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary’s 
churches,  both  restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott — the  former  a capacious  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  fine  pinnacled  central  tower. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Aston. — The  designs  submitted  on  the  1st  of 
last  month,  in  competition  for  the  new  public 
offices  for  Aston  Local  Board,  near  Birming- 
ham, have  not  yet  been  opened.  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  A.E.A.,  has,  however,  been  ap- 
pointed professional  referee,  hut  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  matter  will  be  gone  into  tUl 
the  middle  of  next  month,  on  account  of  the 
referee’s  prior  engagements. 

Llandudno. — Nineteen  designs  have  been 
received  by  the  Llandudno  School  Board  in 
response  to  an  offered  premium  of  .£10.  The 
proposed  expenditure,  including  cost  of  site, 
is  £4,000. 


It  was  reported  at  the  Surrey  midsummer  quarter 
sessions  that  the  county  surveyor  had  prepared  and 
submitted  a preliminary  sketch  of  the  proposed  new 
asylum  to  be  erected  on  the  site  lately  acquired  at 
Coulsdon.  The  sketch  has  been  approved  by  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  subject  to  slight  alteration, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  carried  out.  Messrs. 
Docura  and  Son  are  sinking  a well  on  the  site 
under  a schedule  of  prices  at  10  per  cent-  profit 
on  outlay. 

The  Horsham  Local  Bo.ard  accepted,  on  Friday 
last,  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Dickson  for  the  execution 
of  drainage  works,  amounting  to  £7,950. 

The  heavy  work  in  connection  with  the  great 
central  tower  of  St.  Finn  Barre’s  Cathedral,  Cork, 
preparatory  to  raising  the  tower  proper,  have  just 
been  completed  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Burges’s 
plans.  The  great  arches  have  been  turned,  and  the 
floor  above  laid,  and  a large  quantity  ot  wrought 
material  is  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  massive  tower 
will  soon  rise  from  the  crossing. 

The  Midland  Counties  Ai-t  Museum  at  Notting- 
ham Castle  was  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales- 

The  question  of  increasing  the  water  supply  of 
Hull  has  been  reported  upon  to  the  Corporation  by 
Mr.  J.  Bateman,  C.E.,  who  suggests  a plan  for  ex- 
tending the  works  at  Springhead,  which  ho  oonsider.s 
could  bo  carried  out  for  .£1(10, (Kill  actual  outlay. 
The  matter  is  under  consideration  by  a committee, 
and  in  the  meantime  Deacon’s  waste  water  detec- 
tors aro  to  bo  applied  to  tho  mains  at  various  points. 
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GROUND  PLANS  OF  NORWICH  AND 
PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRALS. 


irHE  innumerable  changes,  destructions, 
and  “restorations”  in  our  great 
churches  within  the  last  twenty  years  have 
removed  many  interesting  buildings  and 


from  Blomefield,  Lestrange,  and  Browne 
Willis,  I give  the  ichnography  of  two  of  the 
finest  East  Anglian  cathedrals  before  many 
of  their  ancient  accessories  had  been  swept 
away. 

Tour  crowded  pages  permit  me  only  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  most  salient 


internal  features.  I avoid  any  allusion  in 
detail  to  this  “ burning  question,”  or  vain 
regret  for  irreparable  losses.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  MS.  ground  plans  by  the 
Rev.  David  J.  Stewart,  the  author  of  an 
admirable  article  on  Norwich  cloisters,  and 
an  exhaustive  history  of  Ely  j with  hints 


peculiarities  which  present  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  archaeologist. 

NOEWICH. 

The  east  end  formerly  presented  a group 
of  chapels  of  various  dates.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  transept  in  the  south  wing  were 


the  sacristy,  St.  George’s,  or  the  Wakering 
chapel,  and  Heyden’s  chapel.  Above  the 
latter  was  an  anchorite’s  cell  with  a grated 
window,  which  commanded  a view  of  the 
high  altar.  On  the  north  side  of  the  presby- 
tery aisle  were  other  chapels,  which  are  men- 
tioned soon  after  the  Reformation  in  con- 
nection with  the  sanctuary  men’s  chamber 
built  in  1404  upon  a vault,  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  two  chantry  priests,  and  two 
adjoining  chapels  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Anne,  the  latter  called  also  Berney’s  chapel, 
and  misplaced  on  Blomefield’s  plan.  The 
stairs  leading  to  it  were  fixed  to  the 
west  wall  of  the  Jesus  Chapel.  At  Christ- 
church, Hants,  there  are  two  internal  turret 
staircases  leading  to  St.  Michael’s  loft  above 
the  Lady  Chapel.  In  1554  the  chapels  were 
shut  off  from  the  cathedral,  and  with  the 
chamber  converted  into  a house.  A bridge 
or  gallery  still  remaining  communicated 
with  the  south  presbytery  aisle. 

The  double  chapels  at  the  sides  of  the 
central  apse  are  of  remarkable  form.  The 
high  altar  stood  in  the  chord  of  the  apse, 
and  behind,  according  to  the  basilican 
arrangement,  was  the  bishop’s  throne,  as  at 
Canterbury.  The  choir  was  continued  west- 
ward into  the  nave,  and  the  stalls  occupied 
also  the  whole  space  under  the  tower. 

The  bishop’s  palace  was  exceptionally  ex- 
tensive, and  covered  a large  space  of  ground. 
Three  chapels  might  be  traced  within  its 
compass. 

The  infirmary  stood  in  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  refectory  and  dormitory  as 
at  Gloucester,  and  had  the  peculiarity  of 
having  only  one  aisle  to  the  hall.  I have 
found  one  parallel  instance  in  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Buildwas. 

The  guest-house  occupied  the  west  side 
of  the  cloister,  thus  resembling  the 
cellarers’  hall  at  Canterbury.  The  lava- 
tories were  in  the  west  wall  of  the  adjoining 
alley,  as  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  Austin 
Canons’  house  at  Kirkham. 

The  gong  held  the  same  position  as  it  did 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Netley  and  the 
Cluniac  Priory  of  Lewes. 

The  parlour  coiTesponded  in  its  site  with 
that  of  Durham. 

The  chapter-house  exceptionally  had  a 
three-sided  apse,  and  there  was  at  Durham 
a round  eastern  end,  for  with  rare  exceptions 
(as  at  WorcesterandWestminster)the  Bene- 
dictines built  oblong  chambers. 

The  two  gate-houses  for  the  church  and 
court  have  their  parallels  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Augustine’s, 
Canterbury,  and  on  a smaller  scale  at 
Gloucester.  At  Winchester  and  Rochester 
there  were  similar  arrangements. 

A charnel  chapel  adjoined  the  west  front 
at  Winchester  and  Worcester,  and  probably 
the  chapel  in  the  Church-court  at  Peter- 
borough served  the  same  pious  use. 


EEFEBENCBS. 


1.  Gate  House. 

2.  Buttery. 

3.  Kitchen. 

4.  Porch. 

5.  Hall. 

6.  Chapel. 

7.  Palace. 

8.  Oid  Chapel. 

9.  Entry. 

10.  2nd  Chapel. 

11.  Norman  Entry. 

12.  Gardens. 

13.  Lady  Chapel. 

14.  Throne. 

15.  High  Altar. 

16.  Jesus  Chapel. 

17.  St.  Luke’s  Chapel. 

18.  Stairs  to  Sanctuary 

— Men’s  Chamber. 

19.  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel. 

20.  Beauchamp  Chapel. 

21.  St.  Anne’s  Chapel. 

22.  Heydon’s  Chapel. 

23.  St.  George’s  Chapel. 

24.  Monks’  Choir. 


25.  Rood  Loft. 

26.  Altar  of  Our  Lady  of 

Pity. 

27.  Altar  of  St.  Thomas. 

28.  Nave. 

29.  Sacristy. 

30.  Parlour. 

31.  Chapter  House. 

32.  Gong. 

33.  Dormitory  (over), 

34.  Chapel. 

35.  Hall. 

36.  Cloister  Garth. 

37.  Refectory. 

38.  Lavatory. 

39.  Guest  House. 

40.  Porch. 

41.  Kitchen. 

42.  Infirmary. 

43.  Library. 

44.  Precinct  Wall. 

45.  Charnel  Chapel. 

46.  Church  Gate. 

47.  Court  Gate, 
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I’ETKItHOKOUGH, 

T have  recently  Hpoken  of  in  the  Buildino 
News.  The  prebent  ib  an  enlargeil  and 
innch  fuller  plan.  As  in  the  case  of  Nor- 
wich, many  buildings  delineated  in  it  have 
of  late  years  been  swept  away.  The  day 
probably  is  not  far  distant  when  some 
attempt  will  be  ma<te  to  revise  the  screen 
and  stall-work,  which  wei’chighly  creditable 
to  their  designers  at  the  very  recent  time 
when  they  were  erected,  but  now  urgently 
demand  a total  recoiistruetion  in  the  County 
of  Fair  Churches,  and  in  a church  of  superb 
dimensions,  but  with  a nave  cold  and  bare, 
and  a ehoir  filled  with  fm-niture  at  least 
laggard  among  its  fellows  in  the  work  of 
true  and  necessary  restoration  on  the  old 
lines. 

REFERENCES. 

23.  Church  Gatehouse. 


Imlliing  Melligtntt. 


1.  New  Work. 

2.  Reredos. 

3.  Screens. 

4.  High  Altar. 

5.  Entry. 

6.  Lady  Chapel. 

7.  Door. 

8.  St.  James’s  Chapel. 

9.  St.  John’s  Chapel. 

50.  St.  Oswald’s  Chapel. 

11.  St.  Benedict’s  Chapel. 

12.  SS.  Kyneburga  and 

Kyneswithas’  Cha. 

13.  Monks’  Choir. 

14.  Sacristy. 

15.  Choir  Screen  and 

Entry. 

16.  Rood  Loft. 

17.  Nave. 

18.  Entry  to  Cemetery. 

19.  Prior’s  Gate. 

20.  Church  Court. 

21.  Abbot’s  Gatehouse. 


24.  Processional  Door 

25.  ,,  ,j 

26.  Slype. 

27.  Parlour. 

28.  Chapter  House. 

29.  Porch. 

30.  Dormitory  (over). 

31.  Cloister  Garth. 

32.  Lavatories. 

33.  Refectory. 

34.  Dark  Entry. 

35.  Gong. 

36.  Kitchen. 

37.  Abbot’s  Lodge. 

38.  Prior’s  Lodge. 

39.  Infirmarer’s  Hall. 

40.  Chapel  of  St.  Law- 

rence. 

41.  Chancel. 

42.  Nave. 

43.  Hall. 

44.  Infirmary. 

45.  Precinct  Wall. 


22.  Chapel. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 
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The  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association 
their  annual  outing  and  dinner  on  Tuesday. 

The  24th  annual  excursion  of  the  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Natural  History  Society  took  place  on  Fri- 
day last,  and  was  paid  to  Chichester,  the  cathedral 
and  museum  being  visited  and  inspected. 

The  Blackburn  Town  Council  last  week  accepted 
the  tender  of  Mr.  James  Whittaker  at  d85,896,  out 
of  21  received,  for  the  erection  of  additional  muni 
cipal  offices  in  the  market-place.  The  front  eleva- 
tions are  to  be  of  stone,  with  Yorkshire  parpoints 
and  granite  columns,  up  to  first-floor,  and  above 
that  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  style  is 
Gothic.  Warming  is  by  open  fireplaces,  and 
ventilation  by  Conryn’s,  and  Ching’s  and  Tobin’s 
apparatus.  The  floors  will  be  fireproof  on  Dennett’s 
principle. 

The  Norwich  School  Board  have  instructed  Mr. 
Brown,  their  architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  a board 
school  for  900  children,  capable  of  future  enlarge- 
ment, to  be  erected  in  Crook’s-plaoe. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Oakley,  near 
Eye,  Suffolk,  has  been  restored  and  rebenched  in 
oak,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling, 
architect- 

During  the  past  month  exeavations  have  been 
made  into  a camp  at  Binchester,  a mile  to  the  north 
of  Bishop  Auckland,  with  the  result  of  bringing  to 
light  the  ancient  vallum  of  coursed  masonry,  5ft.  in 
height,  pottery  and  burnt  earth,  coins,  and  human 
bones.  The  investigations  are  being  continued.  The 
site  was  known  by  the  Romans  as  Vinovium. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  was  opened  at  Wigan  on  Sunday.  It  is 
87ft.  by  COft.  Cin.,  and  accommodates  1,000  persons 
at  a cost,  for  erection,  of  .£7,000. 

The  fine  fourteenth-eentury  timber  porch  and 
door  at  Copford  Church,  near  Colchester,  are  about 
to  be  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Ebbetts  and  Cobb,  of  Essex-street,  Strand,  from 
whose  designs  a new  pedestal  of  Bleu  Unis  marble, 
with  shafts  of  Sienna  marble,  has  just  been  placed 
under  the  Norman  font  in  the  church,  in  place  of  a 
plain  stone  column.  The  work  to  the  font  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  of  Southamp- 
ton-streot.  Strand. 

Extensive  business  promises,  known  ns  London 
House  in  Patrick-streot,  Cork  city,  are  being  rebuilt 
(after  destruction  by  fire)  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
W.  II.  Hill,  architect,  by  Mr.  Longfield,  contractor. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  Friday  last. 

The  restoration  of  ChnHtleton  Church,  Oxon,  was 
commenced  last  week.  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  of  Rolls 
Chambers,  Chancery-lane,  E.C.,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Groves,  of  Miltou-uuJor-Wychwood, 
Oxon,  tbo  contractor. 


East  IIaddon. — East  Iladdon  parish  church, 
the  interior  of  which  has  undergone  restora- 
tion, was  recently  re-opened.  The  tower 
arch  has  been  opened,  and  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  together  with  the  pier  arches,  chancel 
arch,  and  windows  cleaned,  so  as  to  expose  the 
native  stone,  while  in  the  south  aisle  the  old 
wooden  lintels  over  the  windows  have  been  re- 
placed by  stone.  The  east  window  has  been 
restored,  and  a new  stone  arch  and  jambs  have 
been  introduced  on  the  inside.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  add  a new  organ-chamber  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  interior  of  which 
is  stuccoed,  like  the  walls  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  but  the  arch  is  of  Bath  stone,  so 
that  it  matches  the  plaster;  a yellow  local 
stone  having  been  used  in  the  old  work,  which, 
had  it  been  possible,  would  have  been  shown 
in  its  entirety.  The  floor  has  been  relaid 
throughout,  the  old  flagstones  being  used ; but 
in  the  chancel,  which  rises  a step  from  the  nave, 
it  is  tiled,  and  within  the  sacrarium  a pave- 
ment, with  footpace,  has  been  formed  with  Maw 
and  (lo.’s  tiles.  A new  pulpit,  in  Caen  stone, 
has  been  erected  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  with  an  arched  recess  at  the  back,  and  the 
church  has  been  re-seated  throughout,  so  that 
it  will  accommodate  about  300  persons.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  builder,  of  Lincoln,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  and  Sons,  archi- 
tects, of  Northampton.  The  cost  is  £1,750. 

Haxbt.  — The  rebuilding  of  the  parish 
church  of  Haxby,  York,  is  approaching  com. 
pletion.  Mr.  Demaine,  of  York,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  £1,900. 
The  inside  length  of  the  new  building  is  64ft., 
the  nave  being  46ft.  x 25ft.,  and  the  chancel 
18ft.  X 17ft.  The  style  adopted  is  Early 
Gothic.  The  outside  walling  is  of  stone  from 
Eainton,  near  Thirsk,  and  the  dressings  are  of 
Whitby  stone.  The  inside  walling  is  faced 
with  Darlington  white  pressed  bricks,  and  there 
are  string-courses  of  red  bricks  at  intervals  and 
also  above  the  windows.  The  height  of  the 
nave  from  the  floor  to  the  inside  apex  of  the 
roof  is  28ft.,  and  that  of  the  chancel  is  24ft.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a three-light 
window,  to  be  filled  in  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne. 

Hesslb,  near  Hull. — A new  orphan  home 
at  Hessle,  near  Hull,  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  a week  or  two,  which  is  intended  to 
accommodate  25  children,  trained  and  educated 
for  domestic  service.  The  building  has  been 
erected  for  James  Reckitt,  Esq.,  of  Mentone 
House.  The  home  and  cottage  adjoining;  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Thorp,  architect,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chambers, 
Park-row,  Leeds,  and  the  work  of  supervision 
has  been  shared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kitching,  of 
Hull.  The  cost  of  the  entire  buildings,  which 
are  designed  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  has  been 
about  £2,300,  and  they  are  built  of  white  brick 
which  has  been  obtained  from  the  Lincolnshire 
side  of  the  Humber,  and  stone  dressings  from 
the  Ancaster  Quarries.  The  staircase  is  filled 
with  stained  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Co.,  of  Park-place,  Leeds.  The  mason’s 
and  bricklayer’s  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Burn,  of  Wood- 
house,  Leeds,  and  the  carpenter’s  and  joiner’s 
work  by  Messrs.  John  Hall,  Thorp,  and  Son,  of 
Bowman-lane,  Leeds. 

Loftus-in-Clbvel\nd. — A building  erec- 
ted for  the  National  Provincial  Bank  Company, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  was 
opened  for  the  transaction  of  business  on  the 
15th  ult.  The  premises  occupy  a commanding 
site  in  the  High-street,  to  which  there  is  a 
frontage  of  35ft.  The  ground  floor  contains  the 
banking-room,  25ft.  x I7ft.,  with  manager’s- 
room,  strong-room,  and  lavatory  adjoining. 
The  first  and  second  floors  contain  the  necessary 
rooms  for  a manager’s  residence.  The  external 
walls  are  executed  in  dressed  stonework  from 
the  fpmrrios  of  liord  Zetla.nd  in  the  neighbour, 
hood,  and  the  principal  woodwork  is  in  pitch- 
pine  varnished.  Every  credit  is  duo  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
ea.rried  out  by  the  various  eout.raetors  engaged. 
'I'lio  bank  has  been  (h'signi'd  and  carried  ont 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  J . 


Martin,  architect,  of  Darlington,  the  stylo 
being  that  of  the  Early  French  Gothic  period. 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  London,  exe- 
cuted the  carving. 

Manchester. — An  institution  for  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb  has  been  erected  in  Grosvenor- 
street  by  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  and  Sons,  at  a 
coat  of  about  £3,500,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 

J.  Lowe,  F.R.I.H.A.,  St.  Ann’s-sfyiare,  Man- 
chester, which  were  selected  in  competition. 
’I’he  principal  elevation,  fronting  Grosvenor- 
street,  is  faced  with  Yorkshire  stone,  and  is 
somewhat  ornate.  The  building  is  designed  in 
the  First  Pointed  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  internally  is  arranged  in  the  basement  as  a 
gymnasium,  and  on  the  ground  floor  as  a 
reading-room,  coffee-room,  secretary’s  office, 
class-room,  and  conveniences.  The  upper  floor 
is  devoted  to  a lecture-hall,  with  galleried  floor  ; 
it  is  octagonal  in  plan,  well  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  has  a vestry  and  other  requirements. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Hugh  Birley, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  on  June  2nd,  1877,  and  the  build- 
ing was  opened  on  the  8th  ult.,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Mayfield. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Free  church  has  been  laid  at  Mayfield,  Edin- 
burgh. The  edifice  is  to  be  in  the  Early 
English  style,  simply  treated,  with  some  later 
Transitional  detail.  It  is  a large  building,  with 
nave,  aisles,  clerestory,  and  transepts.  A tower 
and  spire  form  part  of  the  design,  to  be  built 
hereafter.  The  arrangement  of  nave,  aisles, 
&c.,  is  peculiar,  designed  specially  to  present 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  old  Gothic 
hall,  rather  than  the  stereotyped  form  of  the 
medieeval  church,  and  the  interior  is  intended 
to  have  all  the  advantages  of  one  undivided 
auditorium.  A gallery  of  moderate  depth  is 
thrown  across  the  eastern  end,  over  the  vesti- 
bule. The  seating  is  raised  above  passages,  and 
will  accommodate  850,  but  50  additional  occa- 
sional sittings  are  provided  in  the  aisles,  and 
the  transepts  have  provisional  capacity  for  100 
more,  making  a total  of  1,000  sittings.  The 
work  is  to  be  carried  out  from  the  selected  com- 
petition plans  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Wight,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  estimates  accepted  for  the 
whole  work,  including  boundary  walls,  are 
about  £5,200. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  the  works  committee  reported 
that  they  are  considering  the  whole  question  of 
the  floodings  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis 
during  the  rainfall  on  April  10th  and  11th  last, 
and  of  storm-water  overflows  generally.  Letters 
were  ordered  to  be  addressed  to  all  persons  who 
have  asked  for  comjiensation  denying  the 
board’s  liability  in  respect  of  such  floodings. 
Tenders  are  to  be  invited  from  six  selected 
firms  for  providing  additional  pumps  at  Cross- 
ness pumping-station  and  the  Effra  and  Falcon 
brook  storm  outlets — the  works  of  fixing  at  the 
outlets  to  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  and 
Co.  under  their  contract.  Amongst  the  appli- 
cations granted  was  one  from  Messrs.  F.  and  H. 
Francis,  asking  consent  to  the  erection  of  pro- 
jecting overhanging  bay  windows  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Northumberland-avenue. 

Morlbt. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  being 
erected  at  Cross  Hall,  Morley.  The  chapel 
will  be  built  of  Morley  or  Finsdale  stone.  The 
front  part  of  the  side  walls  will  be  formed 
in  regular  courses  of  fine  boasted  wall  stones, 
the  rest  of  the  walls  being  pitch-faced.  The 
dressings  will  also  be  fine  boasted  throughout. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  W elsli  vis- 
countess slates.  The  chapel  will  accommodate 
236  adults  on  the  ground  floor,  and  112  in  the 
gallery.  The  school  adjoining  will  accommo- 
date 150  scholars,  thus  making  accommodation 
for  about  500  persons.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  £1,700,  exclusive  of  land.  'The  architect 
is  Mr.  George  Mallinson,  of  Dewsbury. 

Osbaldwick. — The  parish  church  of  Osbald- 
wick,  near  York,  has  been  re-opened  after 
restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott, 
at  a cost  of  £1,400.  Mr.  Dennison,  of  York, 
was  the  contractor.  Tlie  internal  fittings  have 
been  entirely  removed,  and  the  flooring  laid 
down  in  concrete,  and  tlien  paved  with  red  and 
dark-blue  tiles.  The  outer  walls  are  of  solid 
masonry.  A new  font  of  Oaen  at('no,  plain  and 
Norman  in  character,  has  Ixam  fixed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  iiorlh-west  end  of  the  nave.  A 
new  porch,  similar  in  design  to  its  predecessor, 
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has  been  erected  at  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
and  the  new  oak  doors  have  ornamental  hinges 
and  ironwork.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
a new  vestry  has  been  built,  and  it  has  door- 
ways— one  leading  into  the  church  and  the  other 
into  the  churchyard.  The  west  wall  of  the 
nave  has  been  surmounted  witli  a bell  turret, 
extending  to  a height  of  12ft.  above  the  creat- 
ing of  the  roof,  and  in  this  turret  is  affixed  two 
bells. 

PuRSTON. — The  new  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas,  at  Purston,  near  Pontefract,  has  just 
been  consecrated.  The  style  is  13th  century 
Gothic.  It  consists  of  nave,  side  aisles,  chan- 
cel, organ  chapel,  vestry,  and  porch.  The  nave 
is  71ft.  by  26ft.,  making,  with  the  aisles,  a total 
width  of  51ft.  It  is  lighted  by  a lofty  west  win- 
dow of  three  lancets,  surmounted  by  a circular 
light  12ft.  in  diameter,  also  by  the  side  aisle 
and  clerestory  windows.  The  arcade  on  either 
side  of  the  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays  with 
their  columns  and  responds.  The  chancel  is 
32ft.  long  by  23ft.  6in.  wide,  and  on  the  north 
side  are  situated  the  organ,  chapel,  and  vestry. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  pitch-faced 
stones  from  Bracken-hill  Quarries,  and  the 
dressings  and  ashlar  generally  have  come  from 
the  same.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  Pollard, 
Bradford.  The  church  will  accommodate  550 
worshippers.  The  cost  has  been  over  d£6,000. 

Salisbury. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Congregational  church  were  laid  in  Pisherton, 
nearly  opposite  Salisbury  Infirmary,  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  The  church  is  Early  Decorated 
Gothic,  and  is  planned  with  nave,  aisles,  and 
apse.  At  the  south-west  angle  will  be  a tower 
and  spire  rising  to  a height  of  about  140ft. ; at 
the  north  end  are  ministers’  and  deacons’ 
vestries  and  organ  chamber.  The  total  length 
from  apse  to  porch  is  101ft.  6in.,  and  the  height 
from  floor  of  nave  to  ceiling  will  be  43ft.,  and  of 
aisles  172ft.  The  total  cost,  including  site,  is 
estimated  at  .£8,000,  and  sittings  will  be  pro- 
vided for  600  adults  on  ground  floor.  The  con- 
tract  is  being  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Hale  and 
Sons,  of  Salisbury,  the  foundations  having  been 
put  in  by  Mr.  Tryhorn,  of  the  same  city,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Tarring  and  Wilkinson,  of  London. 

Sheffield.  — New  Roman  Catholic  boys’ 
schools,  in  Surrey-street,  Sheffield,  were  opened 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  schools  are  designed  to 
accommodate  400  boys  ; they  are  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  design  has  been 
studied  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  M.  E.  Had- 
field  and  Son,  on  the  model  of  the  English 
architecture  of  the  late  Perpendicular  or  Tudor 
period. 

St.  Lawrence,  Essex. — St.  Lawrence  parish 
church,  in  the  Dengie  Hundred,  was  reopened 
on  Wednesday  after  being  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  former  structure  had  fallen  into  great 
dilapidation,  and  the  ancient  chancel  had  been 
replaced  some  few  years  since  by  an  ugly  brick 
excrescence.  The  new  church  is  erected  on  the 
old  lines  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  45ft.  x 21ft. ; chancel,  21ft.  x 
17ft.;  vestry  and  north  porch.  The  exterior  is 
faced  with  Kentish  rag  in  random  courses,  and 
the  weatherings  and  dressings  are  of  Ilath 
stone,  most  of  the  old  material  being  re-used. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  the  old  tiles  and  or- 
namental ridge  cresting.  The  nave  roof  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  oak  octagonal  turret,  shingled, 
and  rising  60ft.  from  ground  to  gridiron-vane. 
The  nave  windows  are  double  light,  and  the 
chancel  single  light,  the  east  and  west  ends 
being  glazed  in  three  and  four  lights  respec- 
tively. The  roofs  are  boarded  with  yellow  deal, 
the  constructional  material  being  Baltic  tim- 
ber and  pitch-pine.  The  chancel  seats  and 
pulpit  are  in  wainscot ; the  nave  seats  are  of 
yellow  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  floors 
are  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles  ; the  church 
is  warmed  by  one  of  Rimington’s  hot-air  stoves. 
The  total  cost  has  been  £1,700.  Mr.  Robert 
Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Stammers,  of  Southminster,  the 
builder. 

Tewkesbury. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  here  on  the  5th  ult.  by  Dr.  Pope, 
president  of  the  Conference.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  elevation 
consists  of  a gable  containing  a five-light 
window  of  rich  design,  flanked  at  the  angles” by 
octagonal  buttresses,  on  the  top  of  which  are 


pinnacles  springing  from  carved  string-course- 
The  interior  is  designed  to  seat  320  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  50  more  in  a gallery  above 
the  entrance.  No  side  galleries  are  contem- 
plated. The  cost  is  about  £3,000.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  by  whom 
the  partial  restoration  of  the  abbey,  under  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  executed. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey. — At  a meeting  of  the 
restoration  committee,  held  on  Friday  week,  an 
estimate  for  the  restoration  of  the  porch,  and 
lowering  the  approach  from  the  street,  was 
accepted  subject  to  the  architect’s  approval. 
Mr.  T.  Gambler  Parry  announced  that  after 
carefully  inspecting  the  roof  of  the  nave,  he 
was  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  bosses  being 
in  a mutilated  state,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  to  restore  them.  It  was  decided  to 
consult  the  architect  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  leave  the  bosses  as  at  present,  and, 
if  so,  what  should  be  done  with  the  two  bays 
already  coloured.  A suggestion  to  open  the 
Clarence  Vault  for  public  inspection  was  also 
referred  to  the  architect. 

Tonbridge  Chapel,  Euston-road,  W.C. — 
This  chapel,  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  in 
that  part  of  London,  has  just  been  reopened 
after  thorough  restoration.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hall,  architect,  of  19,  Doughty-street,  Meck- 
lenburg-square,  W.C.  The  chapel  is  of  the 
square  old  Congregational  style,  and  of  Classic 
design.  The  additions  and  alterations  are  in 
the  same  style  freely  treated.  They  embrace 
new  windows  throughout,  these  being  glazed 
with  semi-opaque  cathedral  tinted  glass.  The 
galleries  have  been  taken  down  and  re-erected 
at  a more  acute  angle.  Their  fronts  and  seat- 
ings  are  all  new.  The  old-fashioned  pews  in 
the  body  of  the  chapel  have  been  removed,  and 
the  entire  area  is  now  reseated  with  open 
benches  of  approved  modern  style.  The  un- 
sightly great  lobby  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building  has  been  cleared  away,  and  smaller 
and  more  suitable  ones  substituted.  All  the 
woodwork  throughout  is  of  pitch  pine  and  var- 
nished. An  arched  recess  moulded  and  carved 
has  been  sunk  behind  the  pulpit,  and  the  walls 
generally  and  the  ceiling  have  been  painted 
and  coloured.  The  gas  fittings  are  new,  and, 
altogether,  the  building,  which,  prior  to  the 
restoration,  had  fallen  into  a lamentable  state 
of  decay,  now  presents  a very  creditable 
appearance.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of 
the  works  was  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  Ecclesiastical 
Art  Works,  Exeter,  the  foreman  of  works 
being  Mr.  J.  T.  G.  Berridge.  About  £1,000  has 
been  expended. 

Twyford. — The  parish  church  of  Twyford, 
Hants,  has  been  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  at  a cost  of  £7,000. 
It  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and 
south  aisle,  with  two  vestries  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  a tower  and  spire  rising  to 
the  height  of  110ft.  ; and  is'  constructed 
throughout  of  flint,  with  red  brick  bands  and 
Bath  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  and  the  spire 
being  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  E.  Dyer,  of  Alton. 

Westminster. — The  ancient  and  famous 
church  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  was 
opened  on  Sunday,  after  complete  restoration 
from  designs  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
galleries  and  high  pews  which  blocked  it  up 
have  been  swept  away ; the  space  wasted  by 
lobbies  and  passages  have  been  thrown  into  the 
church ; the  organ  has  been  moved  from  the 
west  gallery  to  the  north  aisle ; the  west 
window  has  been  opened,  the  tracery  of  all  the 
clerestory  windows,  and  of  as  many  of  the 
windows  in  the  aisles  as  funds  permitted,  has 
been  restored  to  its  original  condition  from  the 
mean  tracery  by  which  it  had  been  disfigured. 
The  plaster  ceiling  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
solid  oak ; a reredos  has  been  erected,  and  the 
old  false  apse  of  lath  and  plaster  has  been  re- 
moved. The  church  has  been  repaved  with 
tiles.  An  altar-cloth  has  been  presented  by 
Sir  Walter  and  Lady  James;  a credence  table 
of  marble  and  alabaster  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  M.P. ; and  a fine  eagle  lectern  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Vacher.  Painted  windows  have  been  presented 
by  Miss  Wainwright  and  the  family  of  the 
Messrs.  Trollope. 
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W.  P.  Buchan.  (There  is  little  good  to  he  derived  from  a 
continuation  of  the  controversy.) — A.  L.  Bradbeer. 
(The  English  Menhanic  and  World  of  Science,  2d.,  the 
Engineer,  6d.,  Engineering,  6d.,  and  the  Art  Journal, 
monthly,  2s.  6d.)— Justice.  (The  referee  is  scarcely 
likely  to  publish  his  award  seeing  that  it  is  marked 
“private."  We  understand  he  remarked  strongly  on 
various  defects  in  the  submitted  designs.) — R.  8.  P. 
(Write  to  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holbom,  W.C.)— 
B.  and  Co.  (The  general  observations  in  your  letter  on 
the  fire-proof  qualities  of  concrete  have  been  made  long 
ago  by  ourselves  and  by  other  correspondents.  The 
rest  is  merely  an  eulogy  of  your  own  system  which 
could  only  appear  as  an  advertisement.) 


Comspottijmce. 


THE  BEOMPTON  OEATOEY 
COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — A few  words  by  your  permission  anent 
the  designs  for  the  new  church  of  the  Oratory 
at  Brompton.  I fail  to  agree  with  your  critic 
that  they  are,  taken  as  a whole,  creditable  to 
the  Eenaissance  architects  of  the  day. 

Many  of  the  designs  have  very  few,  if  any, 
details  in  common  with  the  Italian  Eenaissance 
of  the  16th  century,  the  style,  I believe,  re- 
quired by  the  conditions  of  competition — some 
even  show  Eomanesque  features.  The  majority 
seem  to  me  to  belong  rather  to  the  Classic  school 
of  Wren,  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  17th  century 
French.  Those  modelled  on  the  Certosa  and  the 
Siennese  churches  can  scarcely  be  classed  as 
Italian  Eenaissance.  Amongst  all  this  eclec- 
ticism one  design  stands  out  worthily  as  a pure 
Eoman  church  of  the  best  period  of  Italian  art 
— viz.,  that  bearing  the  motto  “ In  Gloriam  S. 
Phillipi.”  The  clever  arrangement  of  the 
chapels,  the  noble  sacristy,  correctly  arranged 
with  altar,  &c.,  and  the  grand  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  general  design  and  detail,  call 
forth  high  commendation.  One  fails  to  see  why 
the  rdchauffSeoi  St.  Paul’s,  the  Lowther  Arcade, 
and  Newgate,  could  be  preferred  to  this  design. 
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'rakiiifr  tlio  <lrawin{fs  as  a wholo  they  are 
crc(lita))le,  but  they  lack,  in  alnioat  every  case, 
that  delicacy  of  line  and  delineation  requisite 
for  perfect  Classic  drauffhtsmanship.  A careful 
study  of  “ Letarouilly’s  liomo  Moderne  ” would 
vastly  benefit  many  of  our  showy  but  indistinct 
draughtsmen. — I am,  &c.. 

One  who  has  no  Intebbst  in  the 
4th  July,  1878.  Competition. 


THE  GENEEAL  CONFEEENCE  OF  AECHI- 
TECTS  AND  SUEVEYOES  TO  LOCAL 
AUTHOEITIES. 

Sib, — Eeading  your  account  of  this  meeting 
in  Building  News,  June  14th,  p.  609,  I was 
surprised  Mr.  Boult  should  have  expressed 
himself  in  his  paper  in  the  manner  he  did  as  to 
architects  being  more  capable  to  act  as  district 
surveyors,  under  a general  building  Act,  than 
surveyors  to  local  authorities.  As  regards 
depositing  plans  and  beguiling  surveyors,  and 
as  to  an  architect  being  appointed  for  one  or 
more  districts  (here’s  the  rub),  and  deceiving 
men  of  more  intelligence  and  honourable 
character,  I think  Mr.  Boult  has  overshot  the 
bolt.  I myself  have  been  a surveyor,  and  a 
surveyor  of  buildings  also,  in  a large  city  for 
years,  and  if  Mr.  Boult  had  seen  as  much  of 
architects  and  their  plans  as  I have,  he  would 
feel  ashamed  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  had  no  reason  to  think  it  worth 
the  while  of  a surveyor  to  use  plans  improperly, 
no  more  than  an  architect  would  do  if  he  was  a 
district  surveyor  in  private  practice,  as  he 
suggests.  A surveyor  to  a local  authority  is 
not  allowed  private  practice  generally.  Now, 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  honourable, 
does  Mr.  Boult  think  ? And  why  should  he  pry 
into  other  architects’  plans  more  than  a surveyor 
to  a local  authority,  or  monopolise  any  districts  ? 

I am  glad  Mr.  Ellice  Clark  was  present  and 
spoke  out  and  exposed  Mr.  Boult’s  bad  reason- 
ing and  uncalled-for  expressions.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  to  building  surveyors  that  not  one 
out  of  ten  architects  send  better  arranged  plans 
than  builders  and  other  tradesmen,  especially 
as  regards  internal  or  domestic  arrangements, 
and  as  for  the  drawings  and  colourings  lads  in 
a school  of  art  are  equal  to  many  architects. 
Perhaps  it  is  felt  the  profession  is  overcrowded, 
and  a new  market  for  their  services  is  aimed 
at — hut  surely  they  are  not  more  infallible  or 
proof  against  temptations  than  surveyors 
generally.  I am  sorry  to  speak  thus,  but  if 
any  one  is  capable  of  carrying  out  plans 
deposited,  or  seeing  the  material  and  structural 
requirements  are  correct,  building  surveyors 
are  the  men,  and  now-a-days  they  are  chiefly 
well  educated  and  respectable,  and  quite  as 
honourable  and  able  in  every  respect  to  be 
intrusted  with  such  duties  as  architects,  who 
are  found  often  to  be  theorists  only.  There  is 
plenty  to  be  learnt  in  the  profession  yet,  with- 
out thrusting  the  services  of  architects  into 
collision  with  these  of  practical  surveyors.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  Government  will  not  pass  an 
Act  to  carry  out  Mr.  Boult’s  ideas  at  all,  and 
injure  another  class  of  good  men  and  the  com- 
munity. I may  mention  the  architect  would 
find  it  profitable  to  confer  with  the  housekeeper 
before  he  completes  his  internal  arrangements. 
Here,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a new  field  of  employment 
for  architects  if  they  require  it.  They  will  find 
domestic  convenience  quite  as  creditable  as 
patched  up,  elaborately  cooked  exteriors  that 
have  no  name  or  order. — I am,  &c., 

June  28th,  1878.  An  Old  Subveyob. 


STONE  STAIECASES  AND  PEOTECTION 
OF  LIFE  FEOM  FIEE. 

Sib, — In  the  paper  on  “ Concrete  and  Fire- 
resisting  Construction,”  read  by  Arthur  Cates, 
Esq.,  at  the  General  Conference  of  Architects, 
reference  is  made  to  the  “ Minera”  stone  used 
by  J.  Whichcord,  Esq.,  in  building  the  patent 
safe,  as  “ a sandstone  promising  satisfactory  fire- 
resisting  power.” 

I wisli  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers, 
that  ” Minera”  stone  is  extensively  used  with 
success  for  tlic  lining  of  glass  furnaces  at  Bt. 
Helen’s  and  elsewhere,  and  that  it  cannot  bo  too 
generally  known  that  Huiny  fine-grained  homo- 
geneous sandstones  produced  from  quarries  in 
Wales,  Yorkshin^  Newcastle,  and  Scotland,  are 
e<iually  suitable  for  erecting  fireproof  buildings. 


and  arc  good  in  colour  and  first-class  weather 
stones. 

Strong  rooms,  when  lined  and  ceiled  with 
these  stones,  are  as  proof  against  fire  as  the 
glass  furnaces  referred  to.  We  ought  to  thank 
Mr.  Jennings  for  his  argument  in  favour  of  stone 
staircases.  These,  when  constructed  of  fine- 
grained sandstone,  free  from  laminso,  stand  an 
immense  heat,  and  thus  afford  (as  they  ought) 
a sure  mode  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  Un- 
fortunately, most  staircases,  when  constructed 
of  stone,  are  made  of  soft  limestone,  which,  in 
the  event  of  fire,  quickly  becomes  calcined,  and 
needs  only  water  from  the  fireman’s  hose  to 
cause  it  to  fall  to  powder. 

Laminated  sandstones  stand  a much  greater 
heat  than  limestones,  but  when  hot  are  apt  to 
split  upon  the  hose  being  turned  on  them.  Not 
so  the  homogeneous  sandstones  above  referred 
to.  These  will  stand  the  fiercest  heat,  and  even 
when  red-hot  will  not  crumble  or  fall  to  pieces 
under  the  fireman’s  hose. 

Mr.  Jennings  is,  therefore,  quite  right  when 
he  says : “ For  the  protection  of  life  stone  is 
the  best  material  for  staircases.” 

Samuel  Teickett. 


THOUGHTS  UPON  STEIKES. 

Sib, — “ Clerk  of  W orks  ” asks  “ what  rela- 
tion has  bad  brickwork,  honeycomb  walls,  &c., 
to  strikes  ?”  This.  The  men  are  acting  on 
union  system,  and  will,  I believe,  rather  strike 
than  improve  their  method.  I have  found  that 
men  prefer  dismissal  from  a job  rather  than 
improve  in  mode.  In  answer  to  the  second 
query  as  to  how  the  subject  affects  clerks  of 
works,  I say  this,  that  if  clerks  of  works  had 
done  their  duty  this  atrociously  bad  style  of 
work  complained  of  never  could  have  become 
general.  I hope  architects  will  see  for  them- 
selves, and  act  decisively.  There  are  some 
good  English  workmen,  no  doubt,  in  the  service 
of  old  firms  of  high  standing,  masters  and 
men  holding  together;  but  the  striking  men 
are  a strikingly  bad  lot,  selfish,  greedy,  and 
grudging,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  the  base  en- 
deavour to  get  as  much  as  they  can  in  wages 
and  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  in  work.  Sys- 
tematic idlers,  lazy  on  principle,  I hope  they 
see  themselves  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Fun. 
There  the  “ British  workman  ” is  done  to  a 
nicety. — I am,  &c.,  M. 


A CUEIOUS  LIST  OF  TENDEES. 

Sib, — Having  perused  the  list  of  tenders  published 
in  your  valuable  journal  of  June  21  I was  (as,  doubt- 
less, many  others  were)  struck  with  the  disparity  in 
the  builder’s  estimates  for  new  schools  in  Oxford- 
street  for  the  School  Board  for  Plymouth,  compared 
with  the  architect’s  estimate  of  the  work. 

The  highest  tender  amounted  to  .£7,130,  and  the 
lowest  to  .£6,120  ; there  were  also  eight  other  ten- 
ders, varying  from  .£7,100  to  .£6,248  16s. ; the  lowest 
of  all  was  considered  too  high,  the  architect  having 
estimated  the  work  at  .£3,700. 

Now,  as  a constant  reader  of  your  journal,  I should 
be  very  pleased  to  see  some  light  thrown  on  this 
apparent  discrepancy,  and  in  this  request  I feel  I am 
expressing  the  wishes  of  many. — I am,  Ac.,  J.  S. 

June  26th,  1878. 


THE  LATE  CHAELES  MATTHEWS. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  correction 
with  regard  to  the  information  which  was  published 
last  week  as  to  the  pupilage  of  the  late  C.  J . 
Matthews  ? He  was  articled  to  and  served  his 
time  with  Augustus  Pugin  the  elder,  and  not  with 
John  Pugin,  as  stated.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add 
that  some  plates  illustrating  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
signed  by  C.  J.  Matthews,  were  published  in  Britton 
and  Lo  Keux’s  ‘‘Churches  of  London,”  Vol.  I. 
Charles  Matthews  was  district  surveyor  for  Poplar 
and  Bow  for  some  time. — I am,  &e.. 

An  Old  Tee  Squaee. 


The  weathercock  on  the  spire  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Hurstpierpoint,  which  is  135ft.  in  height, 
was  repaired  on  Saturday  week  by  a man  named 
Bishop,  who  climbed  the  last  55ft.  by  clinging  to 
the  bonding  of  the  spire  with  hands  and  toes. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  opened  at  St.  Alban’s  the 
Church  of  SS.  Alban  and  Stephen,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Nicholl.  The  building  as  opened  is 
the  first  portion  of  a scheme,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  will  involve  an  outlay  of  £13,000. 

Wellington-squaro  Baptist  Chapel,  Hastings,  was 
re-opened  on  Sunday  week,  after  alterations,  carried 
out  from  tho  plans  of  Mr.  Elworth,  of  the  same 
town,  at  a cost,  including  re-painting  and  plastering, 
of  £750. 


Mcrtommunicatian. 

QUESTIONS. 

[6428.]— Granite  Setts  or  Pitchings.— Can  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  say  if  there  is  any  reliable 
information  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  quantity  of 
granite  setts  or  pitching  used  in  London  annually  i — 
Gbanite. 

[.5429.] — Lewes — Drawings  from  Measure- 
ment. — I intend  spending  a short  holiday  at  Lewes, 
and  should  feel  obliged  for  information  as  to  the 
most  suitable  buildings  in  or  about  that  town  from 
which  to  take  measured  drawings. — Noethebn 
Student. 

[6430.] — Heat  Through.  Walls. — One  side  of  a 
new  house  that  I have  built  joins  up  to  a bakehouse, 
and  although  a space  of  Sin.  is  left  between  the  new 
building  and  where  the  oven  stands  in  the  adjoining 
property,  the  heat  from  the  oven  comes  through  very 
much,  and  renders  the  house  almost  unbearably  hot. 
I shall  be  glad  to  know  what  would  be  the  best  course 
to  adopt  to  remedy  the  defect. — G.  E. 

[5431.1— Keeping  Down  a Spring  of  Water. — 
A chamber  has  been  built  under  the  ground,  in  which 
the  water  rises  to  a maximum  level  of  about  4ft.  6in. 
above  the  intended  floor  line.  Circumstances  render 
draining  undesirable.  What  kind  of  floor  is  abso- 
lutely safe  to  prevent  water  lifting  it  ? Is  there  any- 
thing better  than  a bed  of  clay  or  concrete  and  a 
layer  of  asphalte  ? The  size  of  floor  is  about  12ft.  x 
9ft.— Peeplexed. 

[5432.]— Broach.  Spire.— Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  how  the  term  “ broach  spire  ” was 
first  originated,  and  why  it  was  called  so  P — C.  C.  S., 
York. 

[5433.]— Professional  Charges.— On  page  690  I 
notice  some  very  useful  information  given  to  “ Pro- 
vincial Architect  ” respecting  “professional  charges.” 
Will  you  kindly  supplement  and  complete  the  in- 
formation there  given  by  informing  your  readers  if 
the  2J  per  cent,  chargeable  for  general  design  and 
contract  drawings  includes  tracings  made  for  local 
board  ; also  if  the  li  per  cent,  for  preparing  quanti- 
ties includes  supplying  same  to  contractors,  or  if  the 
sum  of  4 per  cent,  for  examining  tenders  includes 
supplying  contractors  with  quantities? — C.  J. 
Smith,  Architect. 


REPLIES. 

[5409.]  — Fixing  Columns.  — In  answer  to 
“ F.  J.  C.’s  ” question  I send  the  following  sketeh. 
He  will  see  that  the  heads  and  feet  of  columns  are 
not  fixed  on  to  girder,  but  that  the  girders  rest  upon 


SBCTJoni  elevation. 

strong  brackets  cast  on  to  columns.  The  columns 
are  jointed  together  between  floor  and  girder,  as 
shown  in  sketch,  thus  making  one  continuous  shaft 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  each  set  of  brackets  receiv- 
ing the  weight  of  one  floor  only. — E.  J. 

[5421.]— Ventilation.— An  air  trunk  placed  be- 
tween the  timbers,  and  led  into  flue,  would  draw  off 
the  vitiated  air.  For  a room  of  the  size  mentioned, 
channels  tor  the  admission  of  fresh  air  are  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  made  in  the  floor,  with  inlets 
made  either  in  the  lower  part  of  walls  or  along  the 
floor. — G.  H.  G.  . 

[5422.]— Pulpit  in  Exeter  Cathedral.— This 
pulpit  is  a memorial  one  to  the  martyred  Bishop 
Patteson,  who  was  closely  connected  with  Exeter. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  yellow  Mans- 
field. It  was  designed  by  tho  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  E.A.,  made  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Luscombe,  and 
carved  bylMessrs.  Parmer  and  Brindley.  Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  some  or  other  of  tho  many  beauti- 
ful carvings  Sir  Gilbert’s  favourite  pupil,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brindley,  has  produced  ; but  of  these  there  aro 
none  more  successful,  perhaps^  than  aro  those  upon 
this  charming  inilpit.  Mr.  Brindley  has  risen  to  his 
present  high  position  entirely  by  his  ovyii  merit.  Ho 
has  overcome  tho  greatest  possible  diilicultios  with 
an  energy  and  porsoveranco  seldom  equalled,  ami 
rarely  excelled,  and  tho  merit  for  this  clover  work, 
as  well  as  of  much  else,  is  entirely  his  own. — 
11  ABU, Y Hems. 

[5423.]— Oak  Floors.—”  Provinoial  ” might  mix 
sawdust  and  hot  glue,  and  brusli  over  tho  open 
joints.  Of  course  tho  sawdust  must  bo  very  lino. 
-G. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Halifax. — A picnic  ha«i  been  held  by  the  Mayor 
of  Halifax  and  frionda,  at  Widdop  reservoir,  at  the 
head  of  the  Hebden  Valley,  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  undertakinff.  The  valley  is  shut  in 
by  high  hills,  and  an  embankment  has  been  thrown 
across  the  lowest  part,  270  yards  long  and  77ft.  at 
its  greatest  height ; it  contains  l'Ji5,000  cubic  yards 
of  earthwork,  30,000  of  puddle,  3,500  of  concrete, 
7,100  of  stone  pitching,  and  2,000  of  soil.  The 
drainage  area  thus  enclosed  is  2,223  acres,  with  a 
water  area  of  92  acres,  and  a capacity  of  storage  of 
#54,000  gallons.  The  conduit  bringing  the  water 
from  Widdop  to  Castle  Carr  is  partly  iron  piping  (for 
crossing  valleys)  and  partly  by  tunnel.  The  latter 
works  are  executed  in  concrete,  and  measure  2ft.  9in. 
by  3ft  6in.  The  large  siphon  across  the  Crimsworth 
Valley  is  913  yards  in  extent,  and  the  chief  tunnel 
is  2,505  yards  long.  The  main  conduit  coat  ^€26,602, 
Wadsworth  to  Midgley  Moors  and  Shore  End  Wood 
and  the  Castle  Carr  siphon  ^81,900,  and  tunnels  at 
Castle  Carr  j631, 238.  The  total  cost  of  the  Widdop 
scheme,  which  has  been  in  course  of  execution  since 
1871,  has  been  ^6118,500.  The  works  were  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  C.E.,  and  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Paskin, 
C.E.,  of  Halifax. 

Wallasea. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Wallasea 
Local  Board,  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  alleged  defects 
in  the  sewers,  now  being  constructed  in  the  village, 
were  the  subject  of  animated  proceedings.  A 
report  by  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  was  read,  in 
which  the  works  were  stated  to  be  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  surveyor  (Mr.  James  T.  Lea). 
Had  the  works  been  carried  out  as  originally  designed 
they  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  the  concrete 
foundations  in  faulty  ground,  and  the  construction 
of  manholes,  had  been  omitted,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  quicksand,  the  for- 
mer omission  might  become  a danger  to  the  roads 
and  buildings  which  might  be  undermined.  A letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Lea,  stating  that  the  alterations 
were  made  in  the  interests  of  economy,  but  it  having 
been  stated  that  the  alterations  would  cost  ^10,000, 
a resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  “ opinion  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  surveyor  in  ordering  verbally 
deviations  and  omissions  from  the  works  as  specified, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  this  committee,  calls 
for^most^  severe  censure,’^  and  recording  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  superintended  by  the  surveyor.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  works  be  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
and  that  Mr.  Pritchard  be  requested  to  complete  the 
examination  and  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the 
works,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  local  autho- 
rity and  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 



The  directors  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Eirbank,  of  Dewsbury,  for  widening  that 
portion  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  between 
Barton  Moss  and  Cross-lane  stations,  a length  of 
about  5J  miles. 

The  Ilkeston  Local  Board  recently  received  no 
fewer  than  140  tenders  for  the  supply  of  materials 
OT  labour  for  the  proposed  new  auxiliary  waterworks. 
These  were  refenred  to  Mr.  Feam,  C.E.,  of  Chester- 
field,  their  engineer,  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
advice,  tenders  have  been  accepted  in  most  of  the 
sections.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced  forthwith, 
and  will  he  completed,  it  is  expected,  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Leeds. — The  Hook  memorial  at  the  Leeds  parish 
church  was  unveiled  on  Saturday.  The  memorial 
consists  of  a recumbent  figure  in  white  marble, 
representing  the  Doau  in  his  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Day  Key- 
worth,  jun.,  sculptor,  of  Buckingham  Palace-road, 
London.  The  figure  rests  upon  a Gothic  alabaster 
tomb,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Welsh,  Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds,  from  drawings 
furnished  hy  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  shortly 
before  his  own  death.  The  total  oost  of  the  memorial 
is  nearly  ^£1,000. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

W iRKSWOETH  Church. — Two  windows  have  been 
placed  in  the  Gell  Chapel  as  memorials  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Gell  family.  The  east  window  contains 
the  subject  of  the  “ Resurrection,”  and  the 
‘‘Agony  in  the  Garden”  as  a base.  The  north 
window,  ‘‘  The  Raising  of  Jairus’  daughter,”  and 
‘‘  Setting  a little  child  in  the  midst  by  the  Lord, 
teaching  a lesson  of  humility.”  They  were  executed 
by  Camm  Bros.,  41,  Frederick-street,  Birmingham. 


The  new  Wesleyan  Church  at  Alexandria,  N.B., 
was  opened  on  Sunday  last.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  230,  and  the  entire  structure  will  cost 
about  d61,350.  It  was  erected  from  designs,  and 
under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Stark, 
jun.,  architect,  Glasgow. 

The  following  grants,  in  aid  of  church  restoration, 
were  voted  at  the  Ely  Diocesan  Conference  last 
week  : — Walsham-le- Willows,  Waterbeach,  Tharn- 
ing,  and  Houghton  Regis,  each  ^850 ; Wicken, 
Snailwell,  Soham,  audSwafifham(Cam3.),  each  .£30 ; 
Felsham  and  Wattisfield,  £25  each  ; Ely,  St.  Mary, 
Hopton,  Horseheath,  and  Landbeach,  £20  each ; 
and  Shudy  Camps,  £15.  For  a new  church  at 
Guyhirn,  near  Wisbech,  £25  ; enlargement  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Cambridge,  £100 ; and  mission  chapel, 
St.  Paul,  Bedford,  £20  were  voted  ; and  grants  were 
also  made  towards  vicarage  houses  at  Luton,  St. 
Matthew,  and  Upwood-cnm-Raveley  Magna,  and 
rectory  at  Coates.  A resolution  was  passed  declar- 
ing it  advisable  that  a diocesan  architect  be  ap- 
pointed. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  some  alterations  to  the 
parish  church  of  Llanfairisgar,  near  Carnarvon. 
They  will  be  carried  oilt  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin,  Ashlin,  and  Pugin,  of  Westminster. 

A new  cloister  has  just  been  commenced  at  St. 
Benedict’s  Monastery,  Fort  Augustus,  N.B.  The 
style  is  thirteenth  century.  Messrs.  Pugin,  Ashlin, 
and  Pugin,  of  Westminster,  are  the  architects. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Wroughton,  Wilts.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the 
building,  which  is  of  red  brick,  with  bands  of  white 
and  black  bricks  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  will  seat 
240  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Orlando  Baker, 
of  New  Swindon,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Geo.  Wilt- 
shire, of  the  same  place ; the  cost  is  £700. 

The  new  winter  gardens  and  pavilion  at  Black- 
pool, Lancashire,  which  have  been  erected  at  an 
expense  of  £100,000,  are  to  be  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  on  Thursday  next, 
the  11th  inst. 

The  Felstead  and  Rayne  School  Board  have 
adopted  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of 
Chelmsford,  for  a school  to  bo  erected  near  the 
Watch-house,  Felstead,  and  another  near  the  Rayne 
railway  station  ; and  these  having  been  approved  by 
the  Education  Department,  tenders  are  wanted  at 
once. 


The  following  aro  the  awards  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Department  of  University  College, 
London  : — Prof.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  F.R.I.B.A. — 
Pine  Art,  Senior  Class : Donaldson  Silver 

Medal,  F.  D.  Topham,  of  London.  Certificates, 
2.  E.  R.  Hewitt,  of  London  ; 3.  A.  G.  Morton, 
of  London. — Junior  Class  : Prize,  R.  E.  Smith, 
of  Forest-hill. — Construction,  Senior  Class  : 
Prize,  F.  D.  Topham,  of  London.  Certificate, 
2.  R.  H.  Willis,  of  London. — Junior  Class: 
Prize,  W.  W.  K.  Clarke,  of  London.  Certifi- 
cates, 2.  W.  Grellier,  of  London ; 3.  A.  G. 
Morton,  of  London ; 4.  A.  J.  Gale,  of  London ; 
5.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  London. 

Mr.  H.  Faija,  whose  paper  on  ‘‘  Portland 
Cement”  we  published  three  years  since,  has 
established  a Portland  cement  testing  room 
and  laboratory  at  4,  Great  Queen-street,  West- 
minster. He  has  made  arrangements  which, 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out,  in  an  efficient  and 
thoroughly  reliable  manner,  all  such  tests  as 
are  usually  required  by  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, and  also  to  make  such  analysis  of  raw 
materials  as  are  often  necessary  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  All  tests  and  analyses  are 
carried  out  under  his  personal  supervision,  and 
with  each  test  or  analysis  Mr.  Faija  gives  a 
guarantee  that  the  results  arrived  at  are  in 
every  respect  the  true  ones.  Each  test,  except 
when  especially  required  otherwise,  will  consist 
of  tests  for  weight,  fineness,  tensile  strength, 
expansion,  and  contraction.  The  fee  for  such 
a test  is  two  guineas,  and  other  tests  and 
analysis  will  be  carried  out  at  a proportionate 
rate. 

Mb.  Arthur  Wallis  Colling,  the  clerk  of 
the  works  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  under  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  died  on  the  24th  of  June 
last,  after  a short  illness,  in  the  61st  year  of 
his  age,  having  held  the  office  for  eight  years 
and  a half.  Mr.  A.  W.  Colling,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  commenced 
his  career  many  years  ago  as  a clerk  of  works 
for  several  buildings  under  the  late  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  when  that  gentleman  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Moffatt.  He  afterwards 
was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Peto  and  Betts,  and  carried  out  for  them, 
having  the  sole  management,  very  extensive 
building  works  on  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way, as  well  as,  subsequently,  others  of  a 
similar  character  on  the  loop-line  through  Lin- 
colnshire of  the  Great  Northern  Railway- 
Having  left  their  service  at  the  termination  of 
these  works,  he  became  engaged  under  the  late 
Mr.  William  Burn,  the  architect,  and  re- 
mained in  his  service  until  that  gentleman 
died.  Among  many  other  works  which  he 
superintended  while  under  Mr.  Burn,  were  some 
very  important  alterations  and  additions  to 
Holkham  Hall,  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
the  erection  of  Montagu  House,  Whitehall,  for 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  At  the  termination  of 
this  large  and  somewhat  difficult  work,  he 
passed  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Street,  who  en- 
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ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E,C, 
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pjagod  liini  as  liia  principal  clerk  of  the  works 
for  the  Now  Jiaw  Courts,  where,  had  he  lived, 
hodo\ihtloss  would  have  reuiained  until  their 
couipletion. 

A TiuusE-sTOKiED  houso  IS  reported  to  have 
fallen  at  ii.iltiuioro,  burying  eight  men,  killing 
the  master  bricklayer,  and  injuring  all  the 
others.  The  cause  in  this  case  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  appears,  from  our  American  contem- 
porary, the  house  was  exposed  on  one  side,  and 
that  a 4iin.  party  wall  was  built  the  whole 
height.  This  wall  was  not  stayed  by  any 
means,  we  are  informed,  and  the  bare  weight 
of  the  floor  and  roof,  which  latter  was  being 
put  on,  caused  the  accident.  We  only  point  to 
the  case  to  show  what  foolhardiness  there 
exists  in  large  building  communities.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  have  been 
trying  hard  to  pass  building  enactments,  but 
have  been  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
builders,  and  we  are  informed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon  to  build  walls  of  3 or  4 stories  in  this  reck- 
less manner.  In  Indiana,  too,  a wood  and  iron 
bridge  of  a new  pattern  has  fallen,  built  about 
nine  years  ago. 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturday  the  grounds  of  the  Potternewton 
Eecreation  Club,  which  are  situated  in  Beginald- 
terrace,  Chapeltown-road,  Leeds,  were  formally 
opened.  They  comprise  a tennis  and  croquet  lawn, 
bowling  green,  archery  ground,  and  playground  for 
children,  in  addition  to  promenades  and  shrubberies. 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a club,  and  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler,  architect,  have  been  accepted.  This 
building  will  comprise  a reading-room,  smoke-room, 
billiard-room,  ladies’-room,  and  assembly-room,  &c. 
The  cost  of  both  ground  and  club  will  probably 
reach  between  ^85,000  and  d£6,000.  The  club  will  be 
bunt  in  the  Swiss  style. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Philip,  Eifle  Butts-row,  Mill-road,  Cambridge,  was 
laid  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.  The  church  is  to  be 
built  of  wood,  brick,  and  stone,  with  plain  tiles,  and 
will  be  fitted  with  open  benches.  The  dimensions 
are  50ft.  by  10ft.  in  width,  and  20ft.  to  roof  top 
apex.  In  front  will  be  a porch.  Mr.  Pate,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  the  builder. 

Foundation  stones  have  been  laid  of  a Welsh 
Congregational  ehapel  at  Llandiloes.  The  contract 
has  been  taken  at  .£1,550,  and  the  chapel  will  be 
Grecian  in  style,  and  will  seat  455  persons. 

The  Trinity  Board  have  decided  to  build  the  new 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  not  under  contract.  The 
estimate  of  the  board’s  engineer  was  £90,000. 
There  were  three  tenders,  that  of  Mr.  Pethick,  of 
Plymouth,  the  lowest,  being  £105,000. 

_ We  might  have  stated  last  week,  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  Stonyhurst  College,  that  all  the  flat  roof  is 
covered  with  asphalte  from  the  Pyrimont  deposit, 
now  called,  as  in  1838,  Claridge’s,  for  the  better 
securing  the  use  of  such  particular  asphalte.  The 
word  “Seyssel  ” is  now  occasionally  given  to  any 
make  of  bituminous  mastic.  The  root  referred  to 
contains  close  upon  50,000ft.  superficial. 

Schemes  for  drainage  and  water  supply  of  Polruan, 
Cornwall,  are  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  E. 
Appleton,  of  Torquay,  from  whose  designs  water- 
works .have  just  been  completed  at  West  Looe. 

West  Hackney  Church  is  about  to  be  renovated 
and  decorated  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Bodley. 
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The  departure  from  Warwickshire  of  Mr.  .1.  Tom 
Burg<  SB,  F.S.  A.,  who  has  been  for  thirteen  years  the 
editor  of  the  Leamington  Hpa  Courier,  to  take  up 
a similar  position  on  lierrow's  Worcester  Journal, 
was  marked,  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  the  presentation, 
on  behalf  of  the  leading  clergy  and  gentry,  as  well 
as  of  those  known  in  the  antiquarian,  archasological, 
and  literary  world,  as  a token  of  remembrance  and 
respect,  of  a purse  containing  £1.50,  and  a handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain.  In  the  evening  the  literary 
staff  of  the  Leamington  Courier  and  a few  friends 
entertained  Mr.  Burgess  at  a farewell  dinner.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Barter  White,  who 
had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Burgess  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  presented  him  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  a valuable  pocket  aneroid  barometer. 
Mr.-  Burgess  was  also  presented  with  a silver-gilt 
inkstand,  and  some  valuable  books  and  drawings. 

The  re-opening  of  the  nave  of  the  parish  church 
of  Havant  took  place  on  Tuesday  week.  The  nave 
was  originally  built  in  1831,  and  its  restoration  has 
been  a part  of  an  almost  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
fine  building,  at  a total  cost  of  £1,500,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Abley,  the  agent  of  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Hale  and  Son,  builders,  of  Salis- 
bury. 

Friday  next  is  fixed  for  the  reopening  of  the 
chancel  of  Ashbourne  Church,  Derbyshire.  It  is  now 
two  years  since  the  work  of  restoration  commenced. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Tewkesbury,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  E.A. 

A new  club  has  been  erected  at  North  Shields  by 
Mr.  Eobert  Bolton,  jun.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry 
Miller,  architect.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  bay 
windows  and  dressings  of  stone.  The  cost,  including 
the  land,  is  about  £3,500. 

The  Cotswold  Field  Club  visited  the  Forest  of 
Dean  on  the  25th  ult.,  when  they  inspected  the 
church  of  St.  Briavels,  an  edifice  restored  in  1830, 
but  still  containing  Norman  piers  and  arcade  on 
south  side  and  some  Early  English  work,  and  the 
ruins  of  St.  Briavelsse  Castle,  among  them  noting 
the  numerous  portcullises  and  the  rudely  sculptured 
and  very  early  chimney-piece. 

The  foundation  stones  of  a new  Baptist  chapel 
were  laid  in  Oatavius-street,  Douglas-street,  Dept- 
ford, on  Tuesday  week.  The  chapel  will  be  of  red 
and  white  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will 
seat,  with  gallery  on  three  sides,  about  500  persona. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Porter,  of  New  Cross-road,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  J.  Morter,  of  Stratford,  Essex,  the 
builder.  The  contract  price  for  erection  is  £2,605. 

The  judges  in  Queen’s  Bench  regard  the  question 
whether  the  Eev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D D.,  the  vicar,  is  the 
owner  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  and 
therefore  liable  for  the  repairs  recently  executed  to 
the  tower  and  spire,  as  too  doubtful  to  be  decided  in 
connection  with  the  rule  nisi  that  had  been  obtained 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  East  Cowes  Local  Board  of  Health  resolved 
last  week  to  adopt  plans  and  a scheme  for  draining 
and  sewering  the  new  district  known  as  the  Park 
Estate,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  estimated 
to  cost  £4,700  in  execution.  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a loan  of 
£5,000  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  School  Board  for  Newport,  Mon.,  on  Friday 
last,  again  considered  the  plans  sent  in  competition 
for  new  schools,  and  decided  to  adopt  the  amended 
ones  by  Mr.  Fawckner. 

The  guardians  of  the  City  of  London  have  accepted 
a tender  tor  £6,109  for  building  porter’s  lodge,  &c-, 
at  Homerton  workhouse;  the  estimated  cost  was 
£5,500. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(PtttonU'd  In  KnKlttud,  Franco,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  JHicharging,  and 
60  cent,  of  Fuel. 

ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leedti  Brlckmaklng  Company 
(Limited),  Anniej',  Loeda. 


Crafit  Iftlus. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  glaziers  came  out  on 
strike  on  Saturday  against  the  proposed  reduction 
of  their  wages  from  7id.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Euncorn. — On  May  1st  the  joiners  of  Enneorn 
struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  33s.  6d. 
to  36s.  per  week,  and  .53^  instead  of  55i  hours  per 
week.  A general  meeting  of  the  men  was  held  last 
week,  and  they  decided  to  go  in  on  the  old  terms, 
so  that  the  strike  has  now  terminated. 

Ehos  Slate  Quarries- — Mr.  Parry,  arbitrator 
in  the  strike  at  the  Ehos  Slate  Quarries,  which  has 
continued  for  five  weeks,  has  decided  adversely  to  the 
men,  who  have  accepted  the  decision. 

IM>« 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
a[l  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S,0.,  Carmarthenahire.— 
LAdvt.] 


Holloway’s  Ointment  is  not  only  fitted  for 

healing  sores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  ailments,  but  rubbed 
upon  tbe  abdomen  it  acts  as  a derivative,  and  thus  displays  the 
utmost  salutary  influence  over  stomachic  disorders,  derange- 
ments of  the  liver,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  other  intestine 
inconveniences  which  mar  man’s  comfort. 


TENDERS. 

Barnet. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  and 
stables  and  a gardener’s  cottage  at  Barnet,  Herts,  for 
F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect,  Bedford  : 

Foster,  S £5,700 

Twelvetrees,  E 5,660 

Ashby  and  Horner  5,452 

Edy,  T 5,306 

Wood,  F.  and  F.  J.  (accepted)  5,287 

Bidwas. — For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Bidwas  for  the 
Governors  of  Aldworth  Charity.  Mr.  J.  J.  Evans,  of 
Treorky,  architect : — 

Jenkins,  J.  T.,  of  Treforest  (accepted)  ...  £1,930 
Blackburn. — For  the  erection  of  additional  municipal 
offices  in  the  market-place  for  the  Blackburn  Town 
Council : — 

Whittaker,  Jas.  (accepted) £5,896 

[21  tenders  were  sent  in.  J 

Bishopsgate. — For  the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of 
No.  33,  Norton  Folgate,  Bishopsgate,  E.,  for  Wm.  Barker, 
Esq.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kowley,  architect,  No.  13,  Walbrook. 
E.O. ; quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Allport; — 


Dovraes  

...  £1,683 

Bellam  and  Co 

...  1,628 

Scrivener  and  Co 

..  1,598 

Garrard 

...  1,583 

Boyce  

...  1,539 

Johnston 

...  1,470 

Smith  and  Son 

...  1,464 

Wagner 

...  1,396 

Johnson 

...  1,373 

Marr  (accepted) 

...  1,256 

Camberwell,  S.E. — For  brick  and  pipe 

sewers  to  be 

laid  in  Melbourno-grove,  for  the  Vestry  of  Camberwell : — 

Denyer,  D.  (accepted) £725 

Camberwell,  S.E.— For  brick  and  pipe  sewers  in 
College-road,  for  the  Camberwell  Vestry 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Caroline  (accepted)  £187 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

BLUE  TERRA-METALLIC 

PAVING&KERBING 

SUITABLE  FOE  FOOTPATHS,  &c.,  &c. 
Now  largely  used. 


Also 

STABLE  PAVING 

Made  in  same  Material  to  any  Patterns  or  Designs. 


The  Chea/pest  and  Most  Durable  Paving 
now  in  use. 


JOSEPH  HAMBLET 

WEST.  BROMWICH, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

COPINGS  FOR  WALLS, 
STRING  COURSES, 
BUILDING  BRICKS, 

Fob  EESISTING  DAMP, 

BBAEING  GREAT  STRENGTH.  &c.,  &c. 
Made  from  this  Material. 


PRICES  AND  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 

'I'hrongh  tho  widespread  reputation  which  those  goods  liavo  gained,  miiny  makers  have  been  induced  to  send  into  tho  Loudon  and  other  markets  spnrioul 
imitations,  which  are  only  COLO  LIKED  by  a chomical  process,  and  will  not  bfiar  ajiy  coinparison  for  stroiigtli,  durability,  &c.,  with  tlio  guuuiue  iirtiile. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  Awarded  at  Paris  and  Brussels  ExhibUions. 
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COMPETITION,  COST,  AND  STYLE. 
COMPETITION  estimates  ai-e  a source 
of  constant  perplexity  both  to  the 
public  and  to  architects  ; and  the  profession 
have  almost  a proverbial  reputation  for 
exceeding  their  estimates.  Recently  two 
competitions  of  importance  reviewed  in  our 
pages  have  given  rise  to  some  remarks  upon 
this  point.  In  one  case — that  of  thechttrch 
for  the  Oratory  at  Brompton — the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  architects  left  them  per- 
fectly free  as  regards  cost,  with  the  result 
that  the  design  selected  has  been  chosen 
from  among  the  most  costly,  and  that  some 
of  the  competitors  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision.  In  the  second  instance — that  of 
the  Town  Hall  for  Great  Yarmouth — the 
stipulation  as  to  cost  is  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to — at  least,  if  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Town 
Coimcil.  Now,  there  is  either  fairness  or 
unfaiimess  in  either  of  these  conditions.  If 
the  cost  is  to  be  disregarded,  the  competi- 
tors should  certainly  have  been  informed  of 
the  intention  before  the  preparation  of  their 
designs;  for  to  ignore  the  element  of  cost 
altogether  is  obviously  to  place  many  upon 
an  unequal  footing.  It  seems  time  that 
some  rule  were  agreed  upon  to  make  so 
fundamental  a condition  compulsory,  or  to 
abandon  the  restriction  as  to  cost  alto- 
gether. The  present  lax  mode  of  conducting 
competitions,  and  the  constant  trouble  and 
dissatisfaction  they  give  rise  to,  spring 
mainly  from  ignoring  this  crucial  test  of 
the  value  of  a design.  It  may  be  argued 
that  competitors  themselves  are  so  careless 
in  making  competition  estimates  that  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  judging  of  the  cost  of  a 
design  is  by  comparing  it  with  those  of 
other  authors.  This  is  very  true ; but 
architects  have  been  taught  to  disregard 
correct  estimates  by  the  very  unsatisfac- 
tory decisions  generally  made.  They  have 
come  to  estimate  their  chances  solely 
by  architectural  display,  by  favouritism — 
which  they  know  will  always  have  the 
greatest  weight  by  division  of  votes — or 
by  the  other  loose  modes  of  decision  com- 
mittees and  individuals  invariably  adopt. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  this 
careless  disregard  for  estimates  growing ; 
but  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
about  it  is  that  the  system  holds  out  a 
premium  to  the  unscrupulous,  and  opei’ates 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  have  con- 
scientiously kept  the  question  of  cost  in 
view,  while  the  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  out  when  too  late  that  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  a design  that  will 
cost  more  than  their  funds  permit. 

There  may  be  something  to  urge  against 
the  cost  condition.  It  may  be  tb  ought  to  mis- 
lead the  public  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  fetter 
the  architect  on  the  other;  but  how,  we 
ask,  can  any  competition  be  fair  that  does 
not  stipulate  cost  as  one  of  the  plainly- 
recognised  tests  of  merit  ? In  the  Brompton 
Oratory  competition  several  creditable  pro- 
ductions have  been  eclipsed  and  set  aside 
by  the  greater  pi-etensions  of  others ; and 
the  same  will  happen  if  the  Corporation  of 
Great  Yarmouth  do  not  carefully  keep  in 
view  the  limit  they  have  set  out  with.  It 
is  very  true  that  an  ar’chitect’s  estimate 
occasionally  misleads  ; but  the  framers  of 
competitions  have  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  if  they  cared  to  exercise  due  caution. 
A simple  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  cost 
shall  not  exceed  a certain  sum,  or  a certain 
percentage  of  it,  is  not  a guarantee,  unless 
the  committee  appoint  a surveyor  to  esti- 
mate the  quantities  of  the  several  designs. 
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Our  experience  of  competitions  has  shown 
the  um-cliability  of  placing  much  confidence 
in  cubed  estimates — the  only  process  usually 
adopted  by  competitors — as  the  design  is 
almost  invariably  made  and  finished  before 
the  cubical  measurement  is  thought  of,  and 
with  what  consequence  we  need  hardly  say  : 
the  cubing  is  made  to  fit  the  design — not 
the  design  the  cost.  The  elasticity  of  com- 
petition cubing  is  amazing.  The  competitor 
may  relieve  his  conscience  by  omitting  his 
roof  or  basement,  his  tower,  &c.,  from  the 
measurements,  or,  if  the  cubic  contents  are 
faii'ly  worked  out,  the  difference  can  almost 
as  easily  be  adjusted  by  estimating  at  2d. 
or  3d.  per  foot  less.  When  we  find  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  coolly  informing  their 
employers  that  they  have  estimated  their 
building  at  fid.  or  fiid.  per  foot,  we  may 
well  smile  at  the  very  facile  and  compliant 
figures  of  competing  architects.  As  this 
method  of  estimating,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  be  abandoned  by  competitors,  we  may 
suggest  a mode  of  dealieg  with  it  that 
would  obviate  the  inconveniences  and  ano- 
malies we  have  referred  to.  Let  every 
architect  be  required  to  give  the  area  or 
cubic  capacity  of  his  design  in  a scheduled 
form,  instead  of  the  cost  merely.  By  this- 
means  every  design  could  be  relatively 
estimated  by  the  surveyor  or  referee.  If  a 
blunder  in  stating  the  capacity  occurred,  it 
should  be  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
terms  of  competition.  In  the  Yarmouth 
competition  an  area  of  14,000  square  feet 
was  given  as  the  site.  Few  of  the  com- 
petitors have  kept  their  buildings  much 
within  this  area.  But,  taking  it  as  a basis, 
the  committee  may  approximately  estimate 
the  contents  of  the  various  designs  by 
simply  comparing  their  third  dimension — 
the  height— when  they  must  inevitably 
reject  more  than  one  very  lofty  elevation  as 
excessive  in  cost.  Although  a second  floor 
in  this  instance  was  required  for  the  hall- 
keeper’s  residence,  kitchen,  and  offices, 
the  accommodation  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully met  in  many  designs  by  keep- 
ing the  main  building  down  to  two  prin- 
cipal stories  or  orders,  and  obtaining 
the  third  story  by  dormers  over  some 
portion  of  the  official  departments.  By  this 
plan  the  height  of  the  building,  and  conse- 
quently its  cost,  is  reduced.  Calculating 
14,000  square  feet  as  the  area,  and  taking 
a fair  height — say,  55  or  fiO  feet — we  obtain 
a cubical  measurement  that,  if  worked  out 
at  lOd.  per  foot,  which  we  consider  the  very 
lowest  figure  possible  for  buildings  of  this 
class,  will  rather  exceed  the  proposed  out- 
lay than  fall  within  it.  Our  examination  of 
the  designs  clearly  shows  that  many  of 
them  could  not  be  cai’ried  out  for  this  sum — 
for  some  of  them,  indeed,  14d.  per  foot  would 
not  be  too  high  an  estimate.  What  we  con- 
tend for  here  is  that  some  criterion  or  basis 
should  be  made  a sine  qua  nov,  and  we 
believe  that  it  would  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  justice  if  the  cubic  contents  of  each 
building,  estimated  upon  certain  principles, 
were  to  be  given  with  each  design,  so  that 
the  committee  or  their  professional  adviser 
could  attach  a fair  and  workable  price  to 
the  design  submitted.  A florid  Gothic  or 
palatial  Italian  design,  we  know  pretty 
well,  costs  at  least  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
more  than  one  in  a simply- treated  or 
Yernacular  style,  in  which  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  the  grouping  of  the  parts,  by  the 
decorative  use  of  brick,  and  by  visible 
roofs ; but  every  practical  architect,  if  he 
knows  his  cubing  is  correct,  can  attach  a 
fair  price  to  any  design.  So  far,  then,  there 
is  no  real  need  for  a committee  to  be 
misled  by  false  or  spurious  estimates.  We 
may  just  add  that  we  have  little  faith  in 
guaranteed  estimates.  There  may  be  some 
protection  if  a respectable  builder  guaran- 
tees to  execute  a design  for  a certain  sum ; 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  loopholes  by 
which  he  can  escape  from  carrying  out  his 


pledge,  and  our  experience  of  guaranteed 
estimates  is  simply  tdiis — that  they  are  alto- 
gether fallacious.  We  have  never  yet  heard 
of  one  instance  where  the  guarantor  secured 
the  performance  of  a contract. 

Coming  to  the  second  objection — that 
this  condition  fetters  inventive  design  and 
the  art-skill  of  the  architect — we  maJy  say 
the  notion  is  preposterous.  When  an  archi- 
tect knows  he  cannot  go  beyond  a certain 
amount  he  generally  uses  more  thought  and 
conti’ivance  in  his  plans  : he  tries  to  econo- 
mise every  bit  of  space,  to  reduce  the 
length  of  his  corridors,  and,  in  short,  to 
condense  his  scheme  to  the  utmost.  We 
have  never  known  an  instance  where  this 
process  has  not  resulted  in  decided  gain 
architecturally.  It  is  the  unrestricted  use 
of  space,  money,  and  ornament  that  has 
been  the  curse  of  modern  architecture. 
Architects,  under  this  regime,  have  little  to 
think  about  but  to  “ design;”  they  contrive 
loosely ; their  compositions  lack  the  method 
and  economy  of  well-thought-out  problems  ; 
and  we  find  all  sorts  of  extravagant  ideas 
perpetrated,  not  only  upon  people,  but  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  best  designs  have 
been  those  in  which  the  economy  has  been 
exercised  from  the  first,  in  the  initial  plan, 
instead  of  in  cutting  and  shaving  down  an 
extravagant  design  afterwards,  with  the 
effect  of  robbing  it  of  all  solidity  of  fea- 
ture, and  reducing  its  architectural  adorn- 
ment to  skin  deep  proportions.  We  have 
no  faith  in  this  last  kind  of  economy  either 
in  art  or  in  industry. 

Related  to  this  question  is  the  other  one 
of  style.  As  long  as  the  public  and  archi- 
tects look  for  style  in  building  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  it  as  a potent  element  in 
competition.  Unfortunately  its  extravagant 
pretensions  in  some  hands  have  an  over- 
powering influence,  and  here,  again,  we  find 
the  value  of  restricting  the  display  of  mere 
ornamentation  by  some  regard  to  cost.  In 
both  the  Brompton  and  the  Great  Yar- 
mouth competitions  the  Renaissance  has 
been  the  ascendant  style.  This  is  a result 
we  were  among  the  first  to  prophesy.  If, 
however,  the  Renaissance  is  to  supplant 
Gothic,  and  to  obtain  public  recognition, 
we  plainly  see  that  its  claims  must  be 
largely  supported  by  economy.  In  these 
two  competitions  the  style  will  be  put 
upon  its  trial,  and  we  hope  that  its  second 
revival  amongst  us  will  not  be  jeopardised 
by  the  more  ardent  and  immoderate  ideas 
of  its  disciples  and  converts. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FANS  AT 
DRAPERS’  HALL. 

FT  is  something  that  any  of  the  City 
-L  Companies  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  trade  to  which  they  owe  their  existence 
The  Fanmakers’  Company  are  doing  well 
in  their  attempt  to  revive  the  interest  in 
their  special  craft.  Fans  have  been  in  use, 
doubtless,  as  long  as  any  article  of  comfort 
or  luxury,  and  very  beautiful  have  many 
examples  been.  In  England,  where  our 
weather  is  usually  cold  or  temperate,  we  do 
not  actually  need  them,  except  after  violent 
exercise ; and,  so  fashionable  as  they  wei’e 
till  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the  art 
of  fan-making  bade  fair  to  die  out.  “ How 
completely,”  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  in  his 
clever  preface  to  the  catalogue,  “ fan- 
making, as  a branch  of  British  manufactur- 
ing industry,  had  declined  among  us  at  so 
recent  a period  as  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
will  be  shown  by  referring  to  the  official 
description  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  industry  of  all 
nations  in  1851.  From  Spain  Senores  Don 
Antonio  Pascal-y-Ahad,  of  Valencia,  and 
Don  Rafael  Mitzana,  of  Malaga,  sent  a 
series  of  fans,  and  paintings  for  fans. 
Exhibits  of  a like  kind  were  displayed  by 
Holmes,  of  British  Guiana,  Henderson  and 
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Rocliclcjui,  of  CimaJii;  Douccvt  and  Petit, 
Fflia  and  l)av<‘ll(>roy,  of  Paris.  Fans, 
oitlicr  dainty  or  quaint,  or  quaintly  savaj'O 
in  dosi^'ii,  w<>ro  sent  from  (Jeylon,  fi'oin 
(Ihina,  from  Kgyj)t,  from  Trinidad,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  from  tin*  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  P’rom  Creat  Hritain,  in  the  way  of 
j>rodnction,  came  notbinj'  whatever.”  In 
this  art,  as  in  many  otln.'rs  requirinf,'  taste, 
it  was  taken  for  f^ranted  that  the  Fr<‘nch 
alone  were  capable  of  e.’ccelling.  How 
foolish  the  idea  was  has  been  proved  in 
many  ways — very  remarkably  by  the  groat 
revival  in  the  trade  of  which  the  present  is 
the  ontcomo,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  spirited  action  of  the  Fan-makers’ 
Company  will  still  more  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  this  useful,  and  often  very  beau- 
tiful, article  of  luxury.  The  Company 
invited  competition  in  every  description  of 
fans — ancient  and  modern,  cheap  and 
costly,  simple  and  elaborate,  proposing 
prizes  under  certain  conditions  for  all  sorts. 
For  the  purpose  of  discriminating  they 
divided  the  collection  into  four  classes, 
with  certain  sectional  classifications  in 
particular  cases.  To  show  how  extensive  is 
the  range  of  the  competition,  we  have  only 
to  mention  that  one  fan  is  valued  at  £400 — 
one,  also  a present,  being  probably  worth 
twice  that  sum,  while  there  are  others  as 
low  as  2d.,  or  even  Id.  a-piece  ; and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  industry  can  never 
flourish  on  the  manufacture  of  the  costliest 
kind  of  fans.  First  of  all,  we  want  such  as 
will  be  practically  useful  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  made.  If  merely  orna- 
mental, they  are  only  a useless  extrava- 
gance, and  will  only  be  bought  in  obedience 
to  a wasteful  fashion.  If  thoi'oughly  an- 
swering the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
wanted,  then  they  cannot  be  too  highly 
ornamented — and  it  is  astonishing  how 
very  beautiful  many  examples  are.  Nor  is 
it  quite  necessary  that,  because  beautiful,  a 
fan  need  be  very  costly  ? To  produce  such 
as  were  made  in  the  most  extravagant  times 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  no  doubt  much 
lime,  talent,  and  money  were  required.  As 
the  French  spent  fortunes  upon  their  furni- 
ture, china,  bronzes,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury,  so  no  pains  were  spared  in  their 
fan-making,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
splendid  examples  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion ; but  we  know  many  processes  which 
were  unknown  to  them,  and  we  have  also 
materials  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and 
so  should  be  able  to  greatly  reduce  the 
price  without  detracting  from  the  effective- 
ness. Hence  copying  of  old  patterns  and 
designs,  at  however  great  a cost  of  skill 
and  time  it  is  performed,  will  never  be 
wholly  satisfactory,  or,  in  fact,  at  all  worth 
the  time  and  skill  bestowed.  This  is  clear 
from  several  examples  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition. No.  342,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Triepus  and  Ettlingess,  is  said  to  have  taken 
6 months  to  make,  and  the  value  is  set 
down  at  £125.  Another,  with  sticks  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind,  elaborately  carved 
in  mother-of-pearl,  623,  shown  by  the 
Crown  Perfumery  Company,  is  priced  at 
£157  10s. ; but  though  each  is  admirably 
carved  and  fairly  designed,  there  is  lacking 
that  freshness  and  feeling  of  original  work 
that  no  amount  of  pains  can  supply.  There 
is  evidence  throughout  the  exhibition  of 
new  life  in  many  directions,  and  that  is 
what  we  want.  Some  good  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  an  easier  manner  than  used  to  be 
possible — though,  of  course,  handiwork 
will  always  be  more  valuable  and  satisfac- 
tory than  mechanical  skill,  as  all  cannot 
afford  to  have  it.  A company  like  the  Fan- 
makers,  having  the  life  of  its  craft  at 
heart,  should  welcome  any  process  or  mate- 
rial that  would  conduce  to  the  production 
of  a useful  and  a peculiar  article  that  could 
be  sold  iit  a reasonable  price.  Tortoise- 
shell, enriched  with  juqtio  ornaments,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  rarely  choice  examples 


in  the  collections  of  Mr.  E.  Joseph  and 
Lady  Musgrave,  is  quite  charming,  but 
very  expensive.  Almost  as  good  an  effect 
is  shown  in  many  modern  mounts  where 
the  surface  is  etched  or  even  stamped,  and 
filled  in  with  thick  gold  hiaf.  Tlui  j)resent 
shape  of  fans  appears  to  b<!  sensible,  and 
likely  to  endure,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is 
altogether  wise  to  be  so  wedded  to  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  style 
of  figure  or  fiower  decoration,  painted  on 
skin  or  other  material.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  ivory  lace-work  fans,  in  which  each 
stick  is  ornamented  separately,  though,  of 
course,  with  a relation  to  its  neighbour, 
are,  on  the  whole,  so  good  in  design  as  well 
as  faultless  in  execution,  that  many  good 
hints  might  be  taken  by  real  artists.  At 
any  rate,  a stereotyped  form  of  fan  and 
mount  will  be  sure,  in  time,  to  injure  the 
craft  and  prevent  the  progress,  which  cannot 
be  maintained  without  novelty. 

The  exhibition  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
a decided  success.  The  hall,  however,  in 
which  it  is  held,  though  splendidly  fitted 
for  the  grand  entertainments  whieh  take 
place  there,  is  scarcely  suitable  for  an  art 
exhibition  ; consequently,  a large  proportion 
of  the  old  work  is  scai-cely  to  be  seen  at  all. 
Those  who  had  to  classify  the  ancient 
portion  wanted  more  room  and  much  more 
light,  and  so  seem  pretty  nearly  to  have 
abandoned  the  matter  in  despair.  The 
catalogue  is  very  imperfect,  and  carelessly 
got  up. 

Naturally  suffering  from  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  want  of  light,  the  committee 
first  had  to  pay  attention  to  the  display  of 
the  modern  work,  and  in  this  they  have 
been  fairly  successful.  The  greater  part  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  exam- 
ples can  be  well  seen.  There  is  aprodigous 
number  of  unmounted  fans,  and  designs  of 
very  various  merit.  The  production  of 
them  being  so  pleasant  and  interesting, 
and  not  having  the  drawbacks  attaching  to 
other  decorative  pursuits,  makes  it  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  ladies  ; and  so,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  many  painted,  and 
well  painted,  by  them.  A.  Danos,  of  Paris, 
an  amateur,  sends  (,142)  a very  effective 
painting  in  water-colour  on  black  silk, 
representing  “ The  Spanish  Wedding.” 
Another,  a moonlight  love  scene,  without  a 
number,  but  by  G.  Rey,  is  particularly 
pleasing.  225,  by  Miss  Marie  O’Keonan,  is 
good,  and  so  are  several  exhibited  by 
W.  B.  Henley.  Throughout  this  section 
there  is  much  good,  some  admirable  work. 

The  Crown  Perfumery  Company  has  an 
interesting  case  containing  articles  explana- 
tory of  the  manufacture.  Their  collection, 
generally,  is  full  of  interest,  among  the 
best  of  them  many  fine  fans  may  be  men- 
tioned— Nos.  623-634,Chantilly  lace  mounted 
on  black,  pearl  carved  and  inlaid,  and  656 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  subject  being 
“ A Marriage  of  Nobles  ” painted  on  skin. 
Count  Wils,  of  Paris,  who  is  a good  artist, 
is  in  the  habit  of  painting  views  and 
giving  them  as  kindly  reminiscences  of 
his  visits  to  his  friends.  34Ia,  belonging 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  691,  to 
Countess  Somers,  ai'e  especially  good.  The 
most  costly  presentation  fan  in  the  whole 
collection  is  that  which  Dhuleep  Singh  gave 
to  Princess  Alice ; the  outside  sticks  and 
tassels  are  covered  with  fine  Oriental  pearls, 
emeralds,  and  rubies.  The  fan  itself  is 
hardly  equal  to  its  cover.  Messrs.  Triefus 
and  Ettlingess’  extensive  and  very  varied 
collection  has  attracted  many  English 
buyers.  The  prices  vary  from  £125  to 
,€1  10s.  Many  arc  to  bo  commetided  for 
their  strength  and  lightness,  as  well  as  for 
artistic  (pialities.  H.  F.  Daltray  and  Co. 
exhibit  many  good  specimens,  but  no  ])idccs 
or  descriptions  are  given.  One  of  the  best 
fans  in  the  anciemt  stylo  is  No.  469,  the 
mount  of  motb<!r-of-pe:irl  bc'ing  brightem'd 
in  varnished  colours.  W.  B.  Henley’s 
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beautiful  series  competes  favourably  with 
inost  of  the  others  in  quality,  and  especially 
in  price.  No.  571  strikes  us  iis  particularly 
good  and  reasonable.  Austria  sends  many 
useful  and  pretty  fans,  mostly  made  partly 
of  feathers.  Much  originality  and  vari<;ty 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  cases  of  V.  Marcot ; 
728,  73.:>,  and  738  are  good  specimens  of 
various  prices.  J.  Duvelleroy  does  not  fall 
short  of  his  great  reputation.  His  collec- 
tion ernbraces  fans  of  the  most  costly 
description  — unmounted  fans  on  skin, 
valned  at  from  £130  to  £25  each,  some 
beautiful  lace,  Brussels  and  Chantilly,  and 
fine  fan  mounts.  The  carving  and  general 
harmony  of  colour  and  design  shown  in  the 
best  of  these  fans  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

To  describe  the  really  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  ancient  fans,  as  at  present  exhibited, 
would  be  impossible.  There  are  superb 
examples  of  almost  all  styles  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  of  the  18th 
centuries.  Such  dates  as  that  given 
to  No.  792  (a.d.  1500)  and  a few  others 
are  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  paintings 
ascribed  to  Boucher  and  Watteau  were — 
in  all  the  examples  we  could  identify  with 
the  published  numbers — decidedly  not  the 
work  of  either  of  those  artists.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  whether  the  fans 
said  to  belong  to  Queens  Anne  and  Char- 
lotte were  ever  really  theirs.  The  latter 
seems  scarcely  such  as  even  a really  homely 
queen  would  have  used.  Though  practi- 
cally without  arrangement,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  only  partly  visible,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a far  finer  collection  has  been 
brought  together  in  Drapers’  Hall  than  we 
have  had  the  chance  of  seeing  before.  For 
this  reason  it  is  very  vexatious  that  a more 
fitting  place  of  exhibition  was  not  available 
in  the  City,  and  that  more  time  and  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  sufficient  properly  to 
describe,  classify,  and  exhibit  these  really 
beautiful  works  of  art,  was  not  to  be  had. 


COMPETITION’S. 

Ceotdon. — A limited  competition  has  just 
been  held  at  Croydon,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
School  Board  of  the  town,  for  new  schools  to  be 
erected  in  the  Mitcham-road,  Croydon.  The 
award  was  arrived  at  last  week.  Five  archi- 
tects sent  in  plans  : of  these  two  were  selected 
for  final  award — viz.,  those  by  Messrs.  Eutley 
and  Blackwell,  architects,  of  Dowgate-hill, 
E.C.,  and  by  Mr.  S.  Brooks,  of  Croydon.  The 
design  of  the  former  firm  has  been  determined 
upon,  and  the  work  will  proceed  forthwith. 

Nottingham. — A new  school  is  to  be  erected 
at  Nottingham  by  the  School  Board  who  have 
received  no  less  than  22  or  23  seta  of  designs, 
although  the  competition  was  not  advertised  in 
the  London  papers,  having  more  a local  than 
open  character.  The  plans  were  received  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Southport.  — We  published  Mr.  Water- 
house’s  report  as  professional  referee  in  this 
competition  (see  Building  News,  Dec.  14th, 
1877),  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  council 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition, paid  the  premium.  The  first  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Coe  and  Eobinson,  architects, 
of  Furnival’s-inn,  E.C.,  the  second  by  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Eoper,  architects,  London,  and  Man- 
chester, and  the  third  by  a local  firm  of  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Mellor  and  Sutton,  with  Mr. 
John  Dence.  It  has  now  been  determined,  we 
are  informed  by  a correspondent  who  refers  to 
the  matter  as  “ one  of  the  most  glaring  pieces 
of  injustice  he  has  known  ” — that  neither  the 
first  nor  second  design  is  to  be  executed,  but 
that  the  works  are  to  be  proceeded  with  from 
the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  last-named  architects,  Messrs.  Moller  and 
Sutton,  of  Southport.  Mr.  Alderman  Sutton, 
chairman  of  the  mar’Kets  committee,  is  brother 
to  the  architect  engaged,  we  hear.  Ashamed 
apparently  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
acted,  it  seems  the  committee  will  not  allow 
the  publication  of  the  premiated  designs. 

Now  Church  of  Eiiglnud  schools  arc  about  to  bo 
erected  in  Church-stroct,  Oaiusborou(ih,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  that  town- 
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NEW  PREMISES  FOR  MESSRS.  CLARK  AND 
HUNT,  159  AND  160,  SHOREDITCH. 

The  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  widen  High-street,  Shoreditch,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  pull  down  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  premises  then  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Hunt,  and  Co.,  wholesale  ironmongers 
and  stove  and  range  manufacturers,  who  there- 
upon determined  to  pull  down  the  whole  of  the 
premises  and  erect  new  and  more  commodious 
buildings  upon  the  remainder  of  the  site,  in- 
cluding therewith  the  adjoining  plot  of  land, 
which  was  then  vacant.  The  various  spacious 
doors  are  constructed  for  carrying  great 
weights,  the  ground  floor  being  fitted  up  as  a 
store  for  all  classes  of  ironmongery.  The 
offices  of  the  firm  are  also  on  this  floor.  The 
first  floor  is  a show-room  for  the  display  of 
Abbotsford  stoves,  marble  chimney-pieces, 
close  and  open  fire  ranges,  &c.,  the  second 
and  third  floors  being  used  as  store-rooms  for 
the  class  of  goods  in  which  this  firm  trades. 
In  the  basement  are  stored  large  quantities  of 
nails,  rainwater  castings,  &c.  The  new  build- 
ings, which  are  of  a most  substantial  character, 
are  executed  chiefly  in  brick — Fareham  red 
facings,  with  a small  portion  of  red  Corshill 
stone  and  red  terra  cotta,  being  used  in  the 
principal  front.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
Brosely  tiles.  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Bracey  are 
the  builders,  whose  contract  was  .£5,116.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Driver  and  Rew,  of  Vic- 
toria-street, S.W. 

cavendish  college,  CAMBRIDGE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  Cavendish  College, 
Cambridge,  a new  wing  of  which  was  opened 
on  May  22nd  by  Dean  Stanley.  The  part 
erected  and  opened  some  two  years  ago  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (who  gave  his  name  to  it), 
was  suflBcient  to  accommodate  about  70 
students,  and  the  necessity  soon  arose  for  an 
enlargement.  When  complete  the  college  will 
accommodate  300  students  besides  tutors,  and 
residences  for  warden  and  sub-warden. 
Economy  has  been  studied  throughout,  both  in 
the  architecture  of  the  building  itself  and  its 
general  arrangements.  The  plan  is  that  of  a 
number  of  single  rooms  to  be  used  as  bedrooms 
and  for  private  study,  in  addition  to  the  large 
rooms  in  common,  libraries,  dining  hall,  &c. 
Cavendish  College  is  intended,  to  some  extent, 
to  solve  the  vexed  question  of  university  exten- 
sion— 1st,  by  enabling  students  somewhat 
younger  than  ordinary  undergraduates  to  pass 
through  a University  course  and  obtain  a 
degree.  2nd,  to  train  in  the  art  of  teaching 
those  students  who  intend  to  become  school- 
masters. 3rd,  to  offer  to  parents  and  students 
the  advantage  of  a wise  economy.  The  cost 
to  each  student  is  under  ifilOO  per  annum, 
which  gives  three  terms  of  residence,  in  each 
of  the  three  years,  during  which  the  student 
must  remain  to  obtain  his  degree.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings  already  erected,  and  occupied  by 
a number  of  students,  is  about  .£13,000.  The 
number  capable  of  being  accommodated  is  one 
hundred,  beside  wardens’  and  tutors’  apart- 
ments, kitchen  offices,  &c.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  John  Giles  and  Gough,  of  Craven- 
street,  Charing-cross,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Sharman,  of  Bishopgate-street,  London,  The 
drawing  from  which  our  illustration  was  taken 
is  now  on  view  at  the  Royal  Academy, 


FERNACRES,  FULMER,  NEAR  SLOUGH. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  entrance  front  and 
plan  of  this  house,  which  has  lately  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect, of  11,  Fitzroy-square.  Owing  to  the 
principal  views  being  to  the  north-west  and 
north-east,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site, 
special  arrangement  of  plan  was  found  neces- 
sary. The  house  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
half  timber  and  tile  hanging  in  portions  of  the 
upper  part,  and  the  works  have  been  well  and 
satisfactorily  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
the  architect  by  Mr.  E.  Conder,  builder,  of 
Kingsland-bridge-road,  London. 

CHURCH  OF  the  HOLY  TRINITY,  PRIVETT, 
HANTS. 

This  church  replaces  a much  smaller  edifice  of 
no  architectural  character  or  interest.  The  new 
building  has  no  peculiarity  of  plan,  consisting 
simply  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tran- 
septs, and  a tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end. 
The  external  facework  is  of  rough  flint,  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounds.  _ The  whole 
of  the  external  dressed  stonework  is  of  Doult- 
ing  stone.  Internally  Bath  stone  has  been  used 
for  columns,  arches,  and  other  details,  the 
ceneral  face  being  lined  with  Ham-hill  stone, 
banded  with  Bath.  Up  to  the  sills  of  the  aisle 
windows  the  walls  are  lined  with  rubbed  Corse- 
hill  stone,  finished  at  the  top  with  a moulded 
string-course.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
treated  in  a much  richer  manner  than  is  indi- 
cated by  its  external  details.  All  the  detached 
shafts  used  in  the  chancel  are  of  Purbeck 
marble,  as  also  are  the  slab  of  the  super-altar, 
the  top  of  a recessed  tomb  in  the  chancel,  in 
memory  of  a sister  of  the  founder,  and  the 
seats  of  the  sedilia.  The  roofs  are  of  pitch 
pine,  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  whole 
of  the  floors  are  of  Italian  mosaic,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.  That  in  the  chancel  is 
of  somewhat  elaborate  design,  with  plaques  of 
marble  and  porphyry  introduced  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. All  the  steps  in  the  chancel_  are  of 
Belgian  marble.  The  reredos  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  east  wall,  and  forms  part  of  the 
architecture.  It  consists  of  an  interlaced 
arcading,  having  in  the  centre  a larger  arch 
containfng  a sculptured  representation  of  the 
Supper  at  Emmaus.  The  windows  in  the 
chancel  and  the  west  window  in  the  tower  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne  ; those  in  the  chancel  being 
the  gift  of  the  two  sisters  of  the  founder.  The 
puliTit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  Purbeck  marble 
shafts.  The  font  (a  special  gift)  is  of  Bolsover 
stone  ; the  plan  is  square,  the  sides  being  richly 
carved,  and  it  is  supported  on  clustered  shafts 
of  Purbeck  marble.  The  wh*le  of  the  sittings 
and  fittings  and  the  doors  are  of  oak.  The 
organ,  which  is  placed  in  the  north  transept,  is 
by  Lewis.  Under  the  chancel  and  transepts  is 
a crypt,  in  which  is  placed  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. In  the  tower  is  a peal  of  eight  bells. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  were  Messrs. 
Dove,  Bros.,  of  Islington.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Parmer  and  Brindley.  The 
height  of  tower  and  spire  is  about  180ft.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  work  has  been  defrayed  by  W 
Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Basing  Park. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

We  have  received  no  description  of  this  new 
building  to  accompany  our  illustrations,  which 
are  in  continuation  of  those  we  gave  last  week. 
We  have  already  described  the  structure  and 
its  principal  feature— the  successful  combina- 
tion of  brick  and  terra  cotta  in  an  article 
entitled  “Building  in  Terra  Cotta,”  which  ap- 
peared on  p.  353  of  our  last  volume  (April  5, 
1878). 


William  Marshall  Hunt,  builder,  formerly  of  St. 
Sidwells,  was  last  week  sentenced  to  six  weeks 
imprisonment  at  Exeter,  for  having  fraudulently 
failed  to  deliver  up  all  his  property  to  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy. 

On  Sunday,  the  new  Catholic  church,  which  has 
been  erected  in  Caroline-street,  Wigan,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Joseph,  was  opened.  The  church,  which  is 
designed  by  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  giving  a total  length  of  87  feet,  by 
a total  width  of  60ft.  6in.  The  presbytery 
immediately  adjoins  the  church,  and  its  sii^le 
facade  harmonises  well  with  that  of  the  latter.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  block  was  ^85,647. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  CONGRESSES. 

The  two  great  archmological  societies  have 
just  issued  their  prograinmes,  showing 
tho  districts  proposed  to  be  visited  in  their 
annual  excursions.  The  areas  selected  for  the 
congresses  of  1878  are  much  nearer  London 
than  were  those  of  last  year,  and  not  far  re- 
moved from  one  another — Northampton  being 
the  headquarters  for  the  Institute  meeting, 
and  Wisbech  that  of  the  Association. 

The  Royal  Archmological  Institute  meets  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  inst.  The  great  fire  of  1675 
destroyed  most  of  the  domestic  buildings  in 
Northampton,  but  there  are  left  a splendid 
example  of  Transitional  Norman  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church  ; low  circular  towers,  and  other  remains 
of  an  early  castle  just  outside  the  borough  ; St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
embedded  fragments,  more  or  less  restored,  of 
a “round”  Templars’  church  ; the  large  cruci- 
form church  of  St.  Giles,  and  an  almshouse 
known  as  St.  John’s  Hospital  (founded  1137), 
containing  some  rude  local  carving,  and  a little 
stained  glass.  Within  two  miles  of  the  town  is 
the  exquisite  Queen  Eleanor’s  Cross,  and  the 
visitors  to  it  will  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  Anne 
period  restorers  respected  13th  century  archi- 
tects’ intentions.  Not  far  from  here  is  “ Dane’s 
Camp,”  Hunsborough-hill,  which  may  form  a 
crux  to  advocates  of  the  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
or  Danish  origin  of  these  rude  earthworks.  The 
etymology  suggests  discussions  wide  rather 
than  conclusive.  Amongst  outlying  places  to 
be  visited  are  Althorpe  Church,  a quarry  of 
examples  of  every  style  from  very  Early 
English  to  debased  Perpendicular;  Althorpe 
Hall,  rich  in  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and 
in  statuary ; Spratton,  a Norman  church, 
the  unique  church  of  Brixworth,  “ basilican  ’’ 
in  plan,  with,  long  and  short  worlc,  plentiful 
brick  arches,  and  other  reputed  Saxon  features, 
a crypt  at  east  end,  and  singular  circular  turret 
attached  to  face  of  tower.  Another  day  s excur- 
sion is  to  bootmaking  Wellingborough,  and  to 
the  Early  church  of  Irchest^r  and  the  adjacent 
Roman  camp,  and  to  the  fine  churches  at  Rush- 
den  and  Higham  Ferrars,  where  the  party 
divide— one  section  visiting  the  grand  group  of 
14th-Century  spired  churches  at  Raunds,  Stan- 
wick,  Irthlingborough,  and  Finedon  ; the  other 
proceed  to  Thrapston  audits  hermitage  on  the 
bridge,  Islip,  and  Loweek,  and  to  the  singular 
Elizabethan  house  of  Drayton.  ^ Another  after- 
noon  is  to  be  occupied  by  visits  to  the  best 
known  of  the  “ Saxon”  churches,  that  of  Earl’s 
Barton,  and  from  thence  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton’s  seat  at  Castle  Ashley,  an 
Elizabethan  structure  altered  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  the  late  15th  century  churches  in  that 
village  and  at  Whiston,  where  also  is  a manor- 
house,  known  as  King  John’s,  returning  by 
Cogenloe,  where  is  an  Early  English  churclj. 
The  market  town  of  Kettering,  with  its  fine 
church,  is  to  be  inspected  on  the  Saturday,  an 
excursion  being  made  from  that  town  Id 
Bothwell  Priory,  Rushton  Hall,  with  its  tri- 
angular lodge,  the  hexagonal  Eleanor  Cross  at 
Geddington,  Kirby,  and  the  great  castle  and 
partly-ruined  church  of  Rockingham.  On  Mon- 
day Cotterstock,  a Roman  station,  and  the 
scanty  traces  of  Fotheringhay  Castle,  will  be 
visited  from  Oundle,  and  one-half  the  party 
will  proceed  to  see  the  Early  church  of  Barnack 
and  the  art  treasures  of  Burleigh  House ; and 
the  second  half  to  Peterborough,  where  the 
Cathedral,  the  great  Church  of  St.  John,  and 
the  quaint  Elizabethan  market-house,  suggest 
a busy  afternoon’s  work.  On  the  closing  day, 
Tuesday,  August  6th,  it  is  proposed,  if  the  rail- 
way  be  opened,  to  go  to  Canon’s  Ashley.  To 
the  students  of  mediseval  sculpture,  armour, 
and  heraldry,  this  visit  to  the  county  which 
Britton  declared  “ excelled  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  equal  extent,  excepting  London, 
in  its  sepulchral  monuments,”  will  be  one  of 
interest  and  profit. 

The  Archseological  Association’s  congress  in 
the  Fen  Country  is  arranged  to  take  place 
between  Monday,  August  19th,  and  Tuesday, 
the  27th.  The  town  of  Wisbech  has  not  much 
to  detain  the  visitors,  although  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  settlement,  except  the  double-naved  and 
aisled  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
vaults  under  Inigo  Jones’s  rebuilding  of  the 
Castle.  But  in  the  half-dozen  counties  uniting 
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in  tlio  Ken  diulrict  tht'vo  nro  some  noMo  epeci- 
uieiiB  of  tiu'iliiuviil  iircliitfctiiH*.  'I'lio  prooraiiiinc 
provider  for  iidiiy  to  1)0  Hpont  in  the  oxainina- 
tio.n  of  Kly  Cal.licdnil,  and  two  otliurs  in  per- 
nud)uliilion  of  tho  coIIokoh,  churches,  and  old 
lioiiHCH  of  Cainhridoo.  At  King’s  fjynn  the  dis- 
Biiiiih.r  twill  towi'i's  of  St.  Margaret’s  Ciiurch 
will  suggest  in((uiry,  and  the  ruins  of  Grey- 
friars’  octagonal  tower,  and  the  south  gate  will 
rep.ay  exariiination  ; a protiiiso  is  held  out  of 
the  exhihition  of  the  ancient  charters  and 
the  (|uaint  regalia  of  the  borough.  The 
magnificent  priory  and  castle  ruins  at  Castle 
Kising,  the  abbey  and  triangular  bridge  at 
Thorney,  the  castle  (“’rowers”)  of  Middleton, 
Thorney  Abbey,  Spalding  Church  and  cell  are 
amongst  the  features  of  interest  suggested  V>y 
the  Association’s  programtue,  and  it  is  possible 
a visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
seat  at  Simdringhaui.  We  understand  the  in- 
tended journeys  to  the  city  of  Peterborough 
and  Burleigh  House  will  be  struck  out  of  the 
agenda,  as  they  will  form  features  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s meeting  three  weeks  earlier. 


The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Baptist  chapel  was 
laid  near  Goiidhurat,  on  the  25th  ult.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a chapel,  with  external  porch,  vestries, 
school,  boiler-room,  and  latrines.  'The  building  is 
in  the  Gothic  style,  faced  externally  with  local  clamp 
bricks  of  a dark  colour,  the  bays  and  buttresses 
being  executed  in  red  brick  and  the  copings,  arches, 
strings,  sills,  and  plinths  being  in  plain  and  moulded 
white  bricks;  stoue  being  sparingly  used.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Miles  Tally,  of  Tudely,  Tunbridge, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  Wm.  'Theobalds,  of  London. 

Excavations  are  being  made  on  the  summit  of 
Cmsar’s  Camp,  Folkestone,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  General  Pox,  Lord  Radnor 
having  given  permission,  on  the  understanding  that 
everything  found  should  be  placrd  in  the  Folkestone 
Museum.  The  extraordinary  discovery  has  been 
made  that  the  structure  is  neither  British  nor 
Roman,  but  Norman.  An  ancient  well  has  been 
opened  to  a dept'n  of  eighty  feet,  and  a coin  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  a broken  bone  flute  and  some 
pieces  of  pottery  have  been  found. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Baptist  chapel  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  were  laid  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  architects  for  the  new  building  are 
Messss.  Packham  and  Croote,  Paris- street,  Exeter, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Edward  Carnell,  Ottery. 

The  Town  Council  of  Canterbury  accepted,  on 
Wednesday  week,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Hill  for  the 
repair  of  the  towers  of  Westgate,  an  ancient  gate- 
way which  spans  the  main  street.  They  also  granted 
the  use  of  the  chapel  in  the  towers  for  the  storing, 
by  the  museum  committee,  of  patents  and  other 
documents. 

A bust  of  the  Irish  composer,  Michael  William 
Balfe,  was  unveiled  in  the  Irish  portrait  chamber  of 
the  National  Gallery,  Dublin,  on  Saturday.  The 
bust  is  of  marble,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Farrell,  R H.A. 

A painted  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
Hempstead  Church,  near  Gloucester.  It  represents 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Messrs. 
Camm,  of  Birmingham,  were  the  artists. 

The  county  magistrates  of  Gloucestershire  have 
purchased  for  .£12,100  an  estate  at  Baimwood,  as 
the  site  of  a proposed  new  county  pauper  lunatic 
asylum,  the  plans  for  which  are  to  be  prepared  by 
the  county  surveyor. 

The  Newhaven  harbour  trustees  are  about  to 
build  a new  iron  bridge  at  Southease  from  plans  to  be 
prepared  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Wallis,  of  Westminster 
Chambers,  who  has  ricently  carried  out  several 
county  bridges  for  the  West  Sussex  magistrates. 

The  Portsmouth  Town  Council  have  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Adames,  who  for  six  months 
has  been  acting  borough  engineer,  and  have  voted 
to  him  an  annual  salary  of  £400  a year.  At  the 
same  meeting  a letter  from  the  sureties  of 
Mr.  Quick,  contractor  for  the  new  asylum,  was 
considered,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  men  would 
not  work  at  the  building  at  town  rates  of  wages  on 
account  of  its  distance  from  the  town.  ’They  asked 
therefore  that  the  council  and  Mr.  Quick  should 
divide  the  expense  (estimated  at  £1,000)  of  giving 
an  additional  Id.  an  hour  to  those  on  time  work. 
This  the  council  dt  dined  to  accede  to,  a resolution 
being  passed  empowering  the  authority  under  the 
17th  clause  in  the  contract  to  enter  the  premises  and 
execute  the  work  themselves,  at  the  contractor’s 
expense. 

At  the  county  of  Cumberland  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Garlands,  a new  superintendent’s  resi- 
dence is  in  course  of  erection  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cory,  county  surveyor.  Mr.  Cory’s  plans  for 
new  workshops,  preparatory  to  an  enlargement  of 
the  asylum,  were  approved  by  the  county  magis- 
trates last  week,  and  tenders  have  been  invited  for 
the  work. 


©ur  ©fficc  ©ablt 

From  the  list  of  subscriptions  iilrcady 
obtained  by  the  Scott  Memorial  Committee,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  original 
scheme  of  founding  an  art  workman’s  teacher- 
ship  at  the  Royal  Architectural  MuKCum  in 
memory  of  its  founder,  the  late  Hir  Gilbert 
Scott,  will  be  realised.  Mr.  Geo.  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.,  has  undertaken  to  design  the 
memorial  tirasis,  which  is  to  be  placed  over  the 
grave  in  Westminster  AbVjey.  This  will  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  As  the  advantages  of 
the  Pugin  Studentship  have  been  so  evident 
in  the  case  of  architectural  students,  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  hoped  that  the  intended  teacher- 
ship  for  art  workmen  will  be  thoroughly  well 
supported.  At  present  the  latter  are  unprovided 
for,  excepting  by  the  schools  of  art  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but 
as  every  one  knows,  the  technical  instruction 
given  in  these  schools  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  wants  of,  or  of  the  kind  required  by,  the 
strictly  architectural  craftsman,  admirable  as  it 
may  be  in  its  way.  We  see  several  well-known 
architects’  names  on  the  list  of  donations,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  more. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  Brick  and  Tile  Masters’ 
Association  was  held  at  Trentham  on  Monday 
week ; Mr.  W.  A.  Peake,  of  Hanford,  presiding. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the' 
members  present  that,  although  the  brick  and 
tile  trade  was  dull,  there  was  no  immediate 
necessity  for  a reduction  of  prices,  as  it  was 
believed  trade  would  revive  before  long.  The 
association  was  said  to  be  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition and  steadily  increasing  in  numbers.  Mr. 

S.  Wheatley  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  G.  Boul- 
ton, of  Tunstall,  was  appointed  vice-chairman. 
At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  cus- 
tomary dinner  was  held ; Mr.  W.  A.  Peake 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Peake  acted 
as  vice-chairman.  Mr.  W.  Brough  (Silverdale) 
proposed  “ Success  to  the  Brick  and  Tile  Trade 
of  North  Staffordshire.”  He  said  that  at  present 
trade  was  not  so  brisk  as  they  would  like  to  see 
it,  but  in  his  opinion  there  was  a reasonable 
prospect  of  it  improving  before  long.  Mr. 
Lees  (Tunstall)  responded.  The  vice-chairman 
said,  as  the  members  were  no  doubt  aware,  it 
was  intended  to  consolidate  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  Government  purposed 
putting  this  trade  under  the  Brickfields  Act, 
as  had  been  attempted  once  before.  As  it  was 
important  to  the  trade  that  this  should  not  be 
done,  being  in  London  at  the  time,  he  waited 
upon  Mr.  Heath  on  behalf  of  the  association, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  him.  Mr.  Heath 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  proper  authority,  by  whom  he  was 
assured  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  trade  in  any 
way.  He  thought  that  the  association  should 
recognise  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  there- 
fore he  moved  that  the  secretary  convey  to  that 
gentleman  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the 
assistance  he  had  rendered  to  a representative 
of  the  association  in  a matter  connected  with 
the  Factory  Acts. 

The  following  are  the  Royal  Academy  ad- 
missions to  the  Architectural  School  : — 
Students  of  Upper  School : F.  Baggallay,  R.  W. 
Collier,  H.  B,  Cullerne,  A.  Frampton.  R.  W. 
Gibson,  J.  H.  Ince,  A.  Filtman,  O C.  Wylson. 
Students  of  Lower  School : J.  B.  Bare,  J.  H. 
Buckeridge,  A.  D.  Gregg,  T.  G.  Howell,  C. 
Howse,  J.  M.  Jones,  F.  Miller,  G.  Petrie,  G. 
Wheelhouse.  Probationers:  E.  J.  M.  Allen,  O. 
,1.  Bradley,  F.  Dickson,  T.  Gordon,  T.  E.  Hatch, 
C.  E.  Holmes,  J.  J.  Jones,  M.  J.  Lansdell,  T.  C. 
Lees,  A.  J.  Murray,  J.  B.  Phillips,  C.  A.  Smith, 

T.  B.  Whinney. 

With  a view  to  the  solution  of  the  artisans’ 
dwellings  question,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Perry, 
architect,  Colmoro-row,  Birmingh.am,  has  just 
completed  a set  of  designs  and  plans  for  ,a  biock 
of  artisans’  dwellings,  arranged  on  the  flat 
system,  and  suitable  for  erection  in  the  more 
populous  parts  of  largo  towns.  Mr.  Perry  will 
be  happy  to  show  them  to  any  feeling  interested 
in  the  liinuingham  improvement  scliemo  or  the 
general  subject  of  a,rtisnns’  dwellings.  The 
eh'vation  represents  a block  of  buihlinga,  187ft. 


in  length  and  52ft.  in  height,  in  four  stories. 
The  exterior  material  is  principally  red  brick; 
the  windows  having  stone  lintels  and  sills. 
Each  dwelling  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains 
a large  living  room,  two  chambers,  scullery, 
pantry,  and  coal-house.  A separate  supply  of 
water  and  gas  is  provided  for,  and  all  sanitary 
requirements  are  so  met  as  to  promote  the 
greatest  cleanliness  with  a minimum  of  trouVde. 
'The  floors  are  constructed  of  iron  and  brick, 
and  covered  with  quarries,  timber  only  being 
used  for  chamber  floors,  doors,  window  frames, 
cupboards,  and  shelves.  The  roof  being  flat  may 
be  used  as  a drying  place  or  playground.  The 
rentals  are  calculated  at  from  7s.  to  5s.  per 
week,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rooms  and 
the  story  they  are  upon. 

The  new  National  Opera-house,  according  to 
reports  in  different  journals,  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  but  we  can  hardly  give  credence 
to  the  statement.  Indeed,  we  have  only  re- 
cently seen  a design  for  converting  the  portion 
already  built,  and  for  finishing  the  building,  as 
a block  of  first-class  mansions,  in  fiats,  for  a 
limited  liability  company,  Mr.  John  Whichcord, 
F.S.A.,  being  the  architect  engaged.  The  name 
proposed  for  the  building  is  St.  Stephen’s 
Mansions,  and  the  architecture  employed,  al- 
though following,  of  course,  the  present  lines 
of  the  substructure,  is  shown  more  after  the 
style  of  St.  Stephen’s  Club  adjoining,  a build- 
ing by  the  same  architect. 


B'lriton  pariah  church  was  reopened  after  restora- 
(ion  a fortnight  since  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  whole  of  the  building  has  been  renovated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  we.-^t  tower,  and  stained  glass 
has  been  introduced  into  the  east  window,  and  one 
in  the  south  aisle,  as  memorials.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Son,  builders,  of 
East  Meon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Blom- 
lirld,  M A. 

The  Preston  Town  Council,  on  Wednesday  week, 
appointed  Mr.  Hudson  Reah  as  borough  surveyor 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hunter,  at  a salary  of  £600  a 
year.  Mr.  Reah  was  assistanhsurveyor  of  Sunder- 
land from  1862  to  1866,  since  which  period  he  has 
been  borough  surveyor  and  waterworks  engineer  for 
Darlington.  The  other  selected  candidate  was  Mr. 
E.  Buckham,  borough  surveyor  of  Ipswich. 

The  Local  Board  of  Bridlington  exhibited,  at  their 
town  hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  schemes, 
with  plans  and  specifications,  &c.,  thereto  appended, 
sent  in  in  competition  for  a premium  of  £I09,  for 
the  best  mode  of  draining  the  district.  The  selected 
plans  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  we  under- 
stand the  local  board  made  up  their  minds  before  the 
exhibition  was  opened. 

The  burial  board  of  the  city  of  Ely  accepted,  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  W.  Jefferson’s  tender  for  works  of 
painting,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Holmes’s  ttnder  for  the 
erection  of  new  entrance  gates  at  the  cemetei'y. 

A new  assembly  room  at  Wainfleet.  near  Boston, 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  R.  H.  Dunkley 
was  the  builder,  for  Mr.  Cash,  the  proprietor. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  Falsgrave,  Scarborough,  on  Friday.  It 
will  be  Gothic  in  character,  and  will  measure  52ft. 
by  35ft.,  and  26ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  45ft. 
high  externally.  Pitch-pine  seats,  stained  and 
varnished,  will  accommodate  200  persons,  and  at  the 
rear  will  be  a school-room  50ft.  by  25ft.,  which  can 
be  thrown  into  chapel  by  removal  of  partition,  so  in- 
creasing accommodation  to  500  sittings.  Mr.  D. 
Petch  is  the  architect  ; Mr.  F.  Horner  is  contractor 
for  brick  and  stonework,  and  Mr.  Wade  for  joinery. 
The  total  cost  will  bo  about  £2  200. 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  improvement  commissioners 
decided  on  Wednesday  week  to  carry  out  drainage 
and  sewerage  works  in  the  Bishop’s  Down  and 
Neville-park  district  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  their  surveyors.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£1,255. 

The  River  Witham  Commissioners,  at  their  meet- 
ing at  Boston,  on  Tuesday  last,  r>  solved  to  ask  Mr. 
Williams,  C.E.,  to  report  on  die  slops  necessary  to 
betaken  for  the  improvement  of  the  rivi-r  Withaiw 
and  outfall,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  flooding 
of  the  adjacent  districts. 

Blemoriul  stones  of  a now  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  to  scat  220  people,  wore  laid  at  VViokorsley, 
near  Rotherham,  on  Monday  week.  Messrs.  J. 
Kerridgo  and  Sons,  of  Wisbech,  are  the  arehitects, 
and  all  tho  contracts  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Fiowitt,  of  Doncaster. 

On  Friday  week  the  joint  couimittro  of  sanit.ary 
authorities,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  tho  Oriiminook  water  seheine,  met  at  Work- 
ington, and  accepted  tenders  for  the  works,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £2;!, 700.  Tho  cost  of  land-inirohaso 
has  been  £t)00  more,  and  tho  total  outlay  will 
probably  bo  within  therstinial.es. 
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LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &o., 

(Patented  In  England,  Franco  and  Oormany), 

Effect  a Great  Saoinf)  in  Clwirgtng  mid  Discharging,  and 
50  1)0)'  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  i.aNiJASTER,  Leeds  Brlokmaklng  Company 
Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


TO  COKBE8PONDENTS. 

Received.-E.  and  P.  G.-T.  S.  Co.-H.  W.-J.  M.  A.-G. 

and  p j M. — D,  H.  nnd  Co. — B.  L.  Co. — P. 

Bro3.-W.  H.  B.-T.  and  W.-H.  0 B.-W.  D -W.  H. 
W — F do  J.  C.— B.  of  B.— A.  E.  B.— E.  and  J.  M.— A. 
F.— T.  H.  M.— J.  A.  and  Co.,  W.  T.  A.  and  Co.— H.L.— 
S P H 

Dkawinos  Received.— B.  and  R.— A and  K. — H.  G.— H. 
B.— C.  P.  B.— A.  S.  K.— T.  M. 

C.  J.  Belt..  (Direct  from  the  publishers  only,  we  believe. ) 
—Honest  Indignation.  (It  is  not  “ quite  evident  that 
the  referee’s  i-eport  has  been  disregarded.”  If  you  like 
to  write  a letter,  simply  challenging  the  conduct  of 
those  who  invited  the  competition,  we  will  insert  it  with 
your  real  name,  but  we  see  no  reason  for  impugning  the 
conduct  of  the  referee,  and  this  your  letters  do,  although 
only  indirectly.  The  weak  point  in  the  competition  was 
undoubtedly  that  to  which  we  have  directed  attention, 
but  the  competitors  accepted  the  necessary  consequences, 
and  should  have  foreseen  them.) 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-Propeller,  for 
the  introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Machine  may  ba  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  Eegent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a dmm  with  a double 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly-wheel  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  as  fans.  The 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a small  jet 
of  water  being  directed  on  to  it,  causing  both  the 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  the 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a rate  equal  to 
2,500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  of 
apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  as 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  or 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  Gas 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  of  the 
Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Conservatories,  &c. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ef  a grey-,?reen  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particular.^  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
[Advt.] 


Holloway’s  Pills  are  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 

confirmed  dyspeptic;  a fewtiials  will  prove  their  potency  in 
removing  indigestion,  bilioasness,  nausea,  eructations,  loss  of 
appetite,  want  of  sleep,  and  that  utter  weariness  which  always 
waits  on  a foul  and  disordered  stomach.  They  act  as  alteratives, 
sedatives,  and  gentle  aperients. 


Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations  of 
Builders’  Requirements,  representing  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Locks,  Hinges,  Screws,  &c.  by  F.  W. 
REYNOLDS  & CO.,  73,  Southwark-street,  London, 
S.E  — Price  5s.  free  by  post,  and  allowed  off  on 
purchase  of  first  parcel. — [Advt.] 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Helliwell’s  Patent  System 
Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH. 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible  ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  bo  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire ; and  19,  Parliament- street,  London. — [Advt.] 

CHIPS. 

The  Hambleton-by  Oarstang  School  Board  at 
their  last  meeting  appointed  Mr.  J.  A.  Seward  as 
their  architect,  and  afterwards  accepted  Mr.  Thomas 
Hall’s  tender  for  the  erection,  from  plans  recently 
prepared  by  Mr.  Seward,  of  a school  for  66  children. 

The  Surrey  county  magistrates  have  instructed  a 
committee,  assisted  by  the  county  surveyor,  to 
consider  and  draw  up  rules  for  the  prevention  of, 
and  as  precautions  against,  the  outbreak  of  fires  in 
the  music  halls  in  the  county. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City  have 
referred  to  a committee  a project  for  removing 
Newgate  gaol  and  utilising  the  site  for  building 
purposes. 

New  hoird  schools  to  accommodate  250  scholars 
are  about  to  be  built  by  the  Swinton  School  Board 
at  Kilnhurst.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Masters,  of 
Sheffield,  are  the  architects. 

The  Queenstown  Town  Commissioners  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Rooney  for  the 
completion  of  the  boundary  sewers,  within  two 
months,  t3  the  satisfaction  of  the  town  surveyor. 

New  brewery  premises  have  been  erected  at 
Whittle  Springs,  Chorley-lane,  for  Messrs.  Gardiner, 
Thompson,  and  Cardwell,  by  Messrs.  Bromley, 
Heald,  and  Co.,  contractors. 

The  Blackburn  Town  Council  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  James  Whittaker  for  the  erection  of 
new  municipal  offices  ; that  of  Messrs.  Fotherby  for 
sewerage  works  in  Hole  House  district ; and  that  of 
Mr.  Sam  Counsell  for  sewerage  in  Preston  New- 
road. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  burial  board  for  Lang- 
port,  Somersetshire,  it  was  decided  to  instruct  Mr. 
Hall,  of  London,  the  architect  for  the  board  schools 
in  that  town,  to  prepare  alternative  plans  for  the 
cemetery — with  one  and  two  chapels  respectively. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Coles,  at  .£5,200,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Mildred,  Burnt  Ash,  L“e,  Kent  (exclusive  of  tower), 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Henry  Elliot,  architect. 
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TENDERS. 

Birr.- For  additions  and  alterations  to  St.  Brendan’s 
Church,  Birr.  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  architect; 
quantities  by  Mr.  J.  McD,  Birmingham:-- 

Beckett,  J.  and  W.  (accepted)  ...£1,104  17  8 
Blackburn.— For  the  erection  of  new  municipal  offices 
for  the  town  council  of  Blackburn  : — 

Whittaker,  James  (accepted) 

Bow.— For  the  erection  of  five  shops  in  the  Bow-road. 
Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  and  Son,  architects  :— 

Shurmur 


Wyeth 
Niblett 
Sawyer  ... 

Sheffield  and  Prebble  (accepted) 


General 

Proposed 

Total. 

works. 

additions. 

. £27,479 

...  £1,018  .. 

. £28,497 

. 27,245 

746  .. 

. 27,991 

. 27,016 

957  .. 

. 27,973 

. 26,945 

935  .. 

,.  27,880 

. 27,153 

702  .. 

. 27,855 

. 26,810 

891  .. 

,.  27,701 

. 26,699 

848  .. 

27,547 

. 26,619 

854  .. 

,.  27,473 

. 26,648 

720  .. 

,.  27,368 

. 26,520 

845  .. 

..  27,365 

. 26,455 

847  .. 

..  27,302 

. 26,200 

837  .. 

, 27,037 

. 26,240 

796  .. 

. 27,036 

1,535 
1,520 
1,444 
1,273 

Burnley.— For  the  supply  of  iron  water  pipes  required 
for  the  new  water  main  extension  by  the  town  council  of 
Burnley,  Lancashire 

Staveley  Iron  Company  (accepted)  ...  £o,000 
Canterbury.— For  the  i*npair  of  the  towers  of  West- 
gate,  in  High-street,  Canterbury,  for  the  town  council 

Cozens,  J.  F.  ^-55  0 0 

Wiltshier  10  0 

Hills,  H.  (accepted)  51  15  0 

City  of  London. — For  rebuilding  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet-street.  Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects ; 


Kirk  and  Randall  ... 

Adamson  and  Sons 

Shaw 

Ashby  and  Horner... 

Brass 

Peto  Bros 

Ashby  Bros 

Nightingale 

Rider  and  Sons 
Scrivener  and  Co.  ... 

Conder  

Brown  and  Robinson 
McLachlan  and  Son 
City  op  London. — For  rebuilding  two  warehouses, 
Aldermanbury.  Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects  j 
no  quantities : — 

Crabb  (accepted)  £2,911 

Croydon.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  house, 
Chichester-road,  Park-hill,  Croydon,  for  C.  A.  Brassert, 
Esq.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect,  Lewisham 

Hooker  ...  ...£688  0 0 

Hobbs  (accepted) 593  10  0 

Darenth,  Kent. — For  various  works  at  the  School  for 
Imbecile  Children  for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  aud  C.  Harston,  architects, 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  : — 

Accepted  tenders: 

Perry  and  Co.  (joinery  fittings)  £639 

Kirk  and  Randall  (entrance  gates,  &c.)  ...  360 

Hammer  (school  furniture  aud  fittings)  ...  150 
Dublin.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Mark’s 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Lincoln  - place,  Dublin.  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  R.H. A.,  architect  j quantities  by  Messrs. 
Patterson  and  Kempster : — 

Pemberton,  T.  (accepted)  £1,800 

Dublin.— For  additions  to  Alexandra  College,  Earls- 
fort-terrace,  Dublin.  Mr.  Thomris  Drew,  R.H. A.,  archi- 
tect; quantities  by  Mr.  J.  McD.  Bermingham: — 

Section  2.  Section  3. 
£491  15  0 £1,295  14  0 

416  0 0 1,004  0 0 

342  1 3 957  17  3 

360  0 0 820  0 0 

359  18  8 844  17  7 


Section  1 

Hall  and  Son  ...£1,997  17  6 
J.  & M.  Beckett,..  1,425  0 0 
Pemberton,  T.  ...  1,405  4 0 
Pile,  J.  P.  ...  1,310  0 0 
Collen,  Bros,  (ac.)  1,264  8 0 
Dublin. — For  additions  to  the  Church  of  St.  Philip, 
Miltown,  Dublin.  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H. A.,  architect; 
quantities  by  Mr.  ‘J.  McD.  Bermingham : — 

Tighe,  T. ...  £1,611  0 0 

Beckett,  J.  and  W 1,570  0 0 

Moon,  L 1,520  0 0 

O’Leary,  J.  (accepted)  1,179  10  0 

Dulwich. — For  road  making  aud  sewers  for  the  British 
Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their  estate  at  Dulwich,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Mitchell,  surveyor  : — 

HaiTis  (accepted) £942 

Rotherham. — For  building  a retaining  wall  and  other 
works  for  the  town  council  of  Rotherham  :— 

Dabb  and  Gummer  (accepted)  ...  £1,923  11  3 


LONDON.  PHILADELPHIA. 

JOHNSON  & CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS, 

Works:  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  aud  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  textui’e,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  wea:,her. 


Estimates  on  application. 


Office  on  the  Worhs,  Keymer  Junction. 


u 


TITE  lUJTLDING  NEWS. 


July  12,  1H78, 


Kinnin<iiiam.— For  tho  oroctlon  of  a ffranary,  ^o.,  noar 
tho  railway  Htation  at  I'iuuinK'liam.  Mr.  Hubert,  IpHwich, 
aruhit(H)t 

OibboiiK,  Ip^wieh 

CuiinuM,  Ipswich 

(/rowo,  Stowiaarket  ... 

Ooo,  Iprtwich  

Hmith  and  Wolliam,  Ipswich 

Hncll,  Woolpit  

Itodiiall,  Htowmarkot  ... 
llird  and  Uostlinj',  Htowmarkot 
Androws,  F,,  Haui^bley  (accepted) 

Foukht-row. — For  the  erection  of  a cemetery  chapel  at 
Forest-row,  Hukho.x,  from  desij^iifl  bv  Herbert  J.  (xreen, 
Esq.,  aroliitoct,  24,  Liucoln’a-iuu-tiolds,  London,  W.C.:— 

Gonio,  K 18  0 

Martin  and  Qnickondon  299  0 0 

Charlwood  Ilrofl 256  It  9 

Morris,  J.  (accepted.) 254  0 0 

Hans  Plack,  S.W. — For  new  north  aisle  to  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  Hans-placo,  for  the  Hov.  G.  W.  Weldon  and  the 
churchwardens;  Mr.  K,  P.  Loftus  Brock,  i .S. A.,  archi- 
tect : — 


0 

0 

!i;!7 

0 

0 

7KI 

0 

0 

7 to 

0 

0 

711 

0 

0 

017 

10 

0 

60H 

5 

94 

5«7 

10 

0 

555 

0 

0 

Brass,  J.  II 

...  £2,895 

pink  ami  Son 

...  2,857 

Duvg,  Brothers 

...  2,675 

Mattock  Brothers  

...  2,473 

Haynes 

...  2,250 

Stiinpson 

...  2,248 

Bowman  and  Scoweu 

...  2,100 

Hastings. — For  new  ornamental  parade  seat  at  West 
Marine  for  tho  Hastings  Town  Council : — 

Lambert,  R.  M.,  Hastings  £96  0 0 

Foster,  S.,  St.  Leonards 87  10  0 

Hughes,  C.,  St.  Leonards  (accepted)  ...  83  10  0 
Huntingdonshire. — For  alterations  to  the  hospital  of 
the  Hunts  Militia  Barracks  for  the  county  magistrates  of 
Huntingdonshii'e 

Lord,  G £250 

Thackray,  G 250 

Richardson,  G 2<9 

Howard,  J 228 

Balmer,  J.  (accepted) 224 

Kensington. — For  works  of  painting  and  repair  to  the 
■workhouse  and  intiriuary  for  the  Kensington  Board  of 
Guardians.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  surveyors : — 


Lemon,  Frank  H. 

Lucas  and  Son  ... 

Bool  

Lathey,  Brothers 
Harrison  and  Wood 

Chapman 

Lewis.  C 

Turrell,  J. 

Whitford,  R. 

Galton  and  Co. ... 

Cross,  Chas. 

Derby,  A.  W.  (accepted) 


. £2,507  14  0 
2,178  0 0 
1,908  5 9 
1,840  0 0 
1,624  0 0 
1,486  19  2 
1,402  17  0 
1,337  0 0 
1,218  0 0 
1,176  0 0 
1,154  0 0 
1,104  0 0 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,350.] 

Lambeth. — For  the  erection  of  new  infant  school,  class- 
rooms, and  outbuildings  to  All  Saints  Schools,  York- 
street,  Lambeth.  Mr.  S.  C.  McMurdie,  architect ; quan- 
tities supplied ; — 


Tarrant  and  Sons... 

...  £836 

Canningr  and  Mullins 

...  827 

Phelps  and  Rice 

...  816 

Marsland  

...  808 

Gibbon  and  Mitchell 

...  795 

Cullum  

...  745 

Mile  End. — For  alterations  to  shop.  No.  536,  Mile  End- 
road.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  and  Son,  architects  : — 

Gregar  £85 

Niblett  73 

Shurmur  72 

Tyne  River. — For  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the 
granite  ashlar  required  for  the  Coble  Dene  Dock  for  the 
Commissioners  of  the  river  Tyne : — 

Freeman,  William  and  J.  R.,  of  London 

and  Penryn  (accepted)  £16,500 

Wandsworth.— For  new  house  at  the  Brown  Animal 
Sanatory  Institution,  Wandsworth-road,  for  the  Senate  of 


the  University  of  Loudon.  Mr.  J.  Slater,  B.A.,  archi- 
tect : — 

House  and  Fence 
offices,  walls,  &c. 

Snelling,  F £944  ...  £80 

Gill,  F 839  ...  64 

Ashweli  and  Stevenson 830  75 

Sheffield  and  Prebble  (accepted)  773  ...  64 


Hamulkton. — For  tho  erection  of  a school  for  66  chil- 
dren, for  tlio  Hcbool  Board  for  Hambloton.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Seward,  arcliitect  to  tho  board  : — 

Hull,  Thomas  (jicceptod) 

Mullingar. — For  re. roofing  and  ro-powing  Mullingar 
Church,  Co.  Wcstiueatli.  Mr.  Thoraas  Drew,  11. H. A., 
architect;  quantities  by  Mr.  J.  MoD.  Bermingham  : — 
Hague,  II.  (accepted) £1,300 


Salisbury.— For  additions  to  the  national  schools  at 
Fisherton-Auger.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect ; quantities 


supplied  : — 

Hopkins  and  Sou 

...£.598  10  0 

Plowman 

...  540  0 0 

Sawkins  

...  531  0 0 

Tryhorn  

...  490  0 0 

Williams  

...  465  0 0 

Harris  (accepted) 

...  448  0 0 

Seaford,  East  Sossf.x.— For  the  erection  of  new  schools 

for  girls  for  the  Seaford  School  Board  ; 

— 

Burgess,  Seaford  

..  £1,068  10  0 

Lanjrley,  Turner’s-hill 

819  0 0 

Morlin^f,  Seaford  (accepted) ... 

755  17  10 

Tunbridge  Wells.— For  works  of  paving,  &c.,  in 
Crom well-road,  for  the  improvement  commissioners  r — 

Potter,  Henry  (accepted)  £545  15  1 

[Lowest  tender  received.] 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND,  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  LIMITED.. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  CORsham.  WILTS.  [Advt.) 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.  Use  no  [ADVT.] 


To  Destroy  Blackbeetles,  Pleas.  Bugs,  and 

all  Ineeots,  use  VESPER'S  WONDERFUL  INSECT  DESTROY. 
ING  POWDER,  which  Is  sold  in  Tin  Boxes  6d.  and  Is.  each,  or 
post  free  for  8 or  U stamps  from  the  sole  proprietors,  G.  and  T. 
VRSPRR,  423-5,  Commercial-road.  London,  E.  Tho  name  of 
VES*^ER  is  stamped  on  top  of  every  box ; otherwise  none  are 
genuine.— [Advt.  J 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Sunningdale,  Berks.— A highly  desirable  Freehold  Estate,  eligibly 
situate,  fronting  the  Dale-road,  Sunningdale,  adjoining  pro- 
perties belonging  to  E.  W.  T.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
ASHLEY,  Canon  Girdlestone,  and  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Gray,  abutting  on  the  Ascot  and  Reading  Rail  wav,  one  mile 
from  the  Sunningdale  Station.  It  comprises  about  18  acres, 
divided  into  six  charming  sites  for  residences,  ornament  lUy 
planted  with  rhododendrons  and  clumos  of  firs,  with  a south- 
eastern aspect  sloping  gent.y  to  the  Dale-road.  A deep  bed  of 
fine  brick  earth  underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  property,  and 
kilns  and  drying-sheds  have  been  recently  erected,  and 
excellent  bricks  are  now  being  made;  thus  there  are  rare 
advantages  for  the  erection  of  residences  in  this  fasnionable 
district,  which  is  now  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
near  London. 


IVrESSRS.  DRIVER  and  CO.  are 

XTX  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard.  London,  on  TUESDAY,  23rd  July,  in  six  lots,  the  above 
valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATK. — Particulars  of  Messrs.  Hayes. 
Twisden,  Parker,  & Co.,  Solicitors,  60.  Russell-square ; and  of 
Messrs.  D fti VE  ft  & Co.,  Surveyors,  Laud  Agents,  and  Auctioneers. 
^ Whitehall,  London. 


Very  desirable  Pleasure  Farm,  South  Mimms,  near  Barnet, 
Middlesex,  with  possession. 

lyTESSRS.  SEDGWICK  AND  SON 

have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  London,  E,C.,  on  Wednesday.  July  17th 
1878,  at  2 o^clock  precisely,  the  valuable  and  compact  PROPERTY* 
known  as  “The  Wash  Farm,”  situate  in  the  parish  of  South 
Mimms,  In  a favourite  residential  district,  within  two  miles  of 
the  town  of  Barnet,  8 from  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  13  by  road  from 
the  metropolis,  and  about  2 miles  from  the  Potter’s  Bar  Station, 
on  Great  Northern  Railway,  whence  there  are  frequent  trains 
w -7^.  ^ the  City,  Cc  mprising  a cottage  with  farm 

buildings  and  several  classes  of  rich  meadow  land,  having  exten- 
Hive  frontages  to  the  main  London  road,  and  presenting  good 
Blit'S  for  the  erection  of  one  or  more  residences,  the  whole  con- 
taining 70a.  3r.  32p.  (little  more  or  less).  Possession  may  be  had 
on  completion  of  the  purchase.  Particulars  with  plans  may  be 
obtained  at  the  nrincipal  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  the 
Auction  Mart,  London;  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  and  M.  Roofer, 
Solicitors.  17,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  London,  W.C. ; and  of  Messrs 
SEDGWICK  & Son.  Land  and  Tiniber  S irv^yirs,  Estate  Agents,  and 
Auctionters,  33,  High-street,  Watford,  Herts. 


UertfordMhlre.— By  order  of  the  Mortgagee.— Adjoining  the  town 
of  Hawbrldgeworth.— A valuable  Freehold  Esiate  of  acres  of 
highly  prr>duutlve,  fertile  land,  part  of  which  could  at  once  be 
utillHcd  for  building,  a further  portion  admirably  adapted  for 
hor'lrulinre  or  market  garden  purpoweM,  and  the  remainder 
elivlble  for  a<M:ommrx)atlon  land  for  the  bjwn. 

Messrs,  edwin  fox  and  bous- 

FIELD  will  BELL,  at  the  Oe^.»rge  Hotel.  Bishops  8tor- 
ford,  on  Thujihday,  July  18th,  at. 3 for  4 o'clock,  In  three  lots,  a 
valuable  KREBUOLD  PROPERTY,  situate  at  rtawbrldgeworth, 
near  the  firat-clasH  atatlon  on  the  Great  Kantern  Railway,  and  four 
miles  from  the  capital  market  town  of  Bishops  8tortford.  It 
comprises  5Ha.  2r.  19p.,  and  lies  exceedingly  compact  behind  tho 
principal  street  of  the  town,  and  has  consequently  an  Important 
commercial  value,  which  must  rapidly  deveJope  In  the  future. 
Part  adjoins  Messrs.  Rivers,  the  noted  horticulturists,  the  soil 
belne  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  flowers  or  fruit;  the  re- 
mainder Is  let  to  responsible  tenants,  the  rent  of  the  whole  beln  / 
£r>0  per  annum,  but  a coiiHlderable  advance  may  be  obtained  by 
letting  In  smaller  tenancies.  Particulars  of  Measrs.  RUH8ELL, 
8oN.  k Scott,  Solicitors,  14.  Old  Jewry-chambers.  K.O. ; of  J.  L. 
Foster.  Ksq..  Solicitor,  Ware;  of  Messrs.  Pattiwon,  Wiog, 
Gurney,  & Kino,  Solicitors,  ll.  Queen  Vlctorta.>>tr*-et.  E.C.  ; at 
the  plflco  of  sale;  at  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  & 

Bousfield,  90.  Gresham-atreet,  Bank,  London,  E.C. 

Kingston.— Capital  sound  Building  Materials,  In  the  erection  of 
Norblton  House  and  premises  a^ijolning. 

JOHN  DAWSON  and  SON  will  SELL 

by  public  Tender  the  whole  of  the  very  capital  and  expen- 
sive BUILDING  MATERIALS  comprised  In  the  above  premises, 
including  excellent  brickwork,  rafter-j,  joUts,  girder*,  and  other 
useful  timber,  floor  boards,  doors,  sashes  and  frames,  shutters 
and  boxings,  panelling,  staircases  and  balusters,  marble  and  other 
chimney  pieces,  stove'-  and  kitchen  range,  and  u^ieful  interior 
fittings,  pan  and  plain  tiles,  stone  paving,  coping  and  sills,  quan- 
tity of  good  lead  In  flats,  gutters,  pipes,  &c.,  and  numerous  other 
materials ; and  also  ihe  residence  and  buildings  adjoining.  The 
property  will  be  open  to  view  from  Tuesday,  July  9,  until  Tues- 
day, July  16,  from;  ten  to  five  daily.  Tenders  will  be  received  up 
to  Wednesday,  l7th  Inst.,  at  the  Offices  of  John  Dawson  & 
SON,  6,  Norfolk  street,  Strand,  and  Surbiton,  adjoining  the  railway 
station.  J.  D.  & SON  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 

highest  Tender. 

Sound  Building  Materials.— The  Old  Grammar  School,  Norblto  n 
Kingston. 

JOHN  DAWSON  and  SON  will  SELL 

^ by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  by  order  of  the  Governors, 
on  Thursday,  July  18,  at  eleven  for  twelve  o’clock  nrecisely,  in 
one  lot,  the  sound  and  useful  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Grammar  School,  London-road.  Norblton 
(except  thechapel  and  other  reserved  portions),  comprising  sound 
brickwork,  tiles,  York  paving,  zinc  and  lead  flats,  guttering  and 
piping,  oak  and  other  timber  in  roof  and  floors,  marble  mant*la, 
stoves,  &c.,  also  the  numerous  doors,  windows,  and  frames, 
staircases,  and  other  internal  fittings,  all  as  marked.  May  be 
viewed  day  prior  to  and  momiag  of  sals,  and  particulars  with 
conditions  of  sale,  obtained  of  G.  RasTRICK,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Kingston-on-Thames ; and  of  the  Auctionef.es,  6,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  and  King6ton. 

East  Barnet.— Surplus  Property  of  the  Great  Northern  Cemetery 
Company.— To  Builders,  Brickmakers,  Manufacturers,  Land 
Sp<  culators,  Agriculturists,  and  others. 

IVJESSRS.  PRICKETT,  VENABLES, 

and  Co.  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  tho  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard.  City,  on  TUESDAY,  July  16,  at  2 o'clock  precisely,  In 
one  lot,  by  direction  of  the  Great  Northern  Cemete»-v  Company, 
47a.  2r.  30p.  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  desirably 
sltuatf*,  about  midway  between  the  New  Southgate  and  Oaklelgh- 
park  Stations,  with  extensive  frontages  upon  the  public  road 
leading  from  New  Southgate  to  East  Barnet,  and  abutting  upon 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  distance  from  London  being 
about  seven  miles.  For  brickmaking  purposes  this  nroperty  is 
admirably  adapted,  there  being  an  abundance  of  brick  earth  as 
well  as  gravel,  which  could  be  profitably  utilised  without 
deteriorating  the  value  for  building,  while  to  parties  desirous  of 
erecting  manufacturing  or  business  premises,  or  otherwise 
building  on  a large  scale,  the  position  is  undeniable,  as  probably 
arrangements  could  be  m'^de  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  for  granting  facilities  for  bringing  material  on  to  the 
land.  There  is  a small  residence,  chapel,  lodge,  and  other 
buildings,  likewise  some  valuable  thriving  shrubs,  plantations, 
ornamental  and  timber-like  trees  on  the  property,  which  will  be 
included  m the  sale.  Possession  can  also  be  obtained  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  purchase.  May  be  viewed,  and  particulars  obtained 
at  the  principal  Taverns  in  the  neigh>  ourhood  ; at  the  Auction 
Mart.  City  ; of  Messrs.  HARRISON.  BEAL,  & Harrison,  Solicitors, 
19.  Bedford-row.  W.C. ; and  of  Messrs.  Prickett,  Venables, 
and  Co.,  Auctioneers  and  Land  Agents,  62,  Chanoery-lane,  and 

Barnet,  Herts. 

flmportant  Sale  of  a valuable  Bu’ldingPatent. — To  Contractors, 
Builders,  Modellers;  Architects,  and  others. 

IVJR.  F.  S.  liEYNOLDS  is  instructed 

•L-’-i-  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises.  No.  12, 
Stourcliffe-street,  Edgware-road,  W..  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day 
of  July,  l-‘78,  at  2 o'clock  precisely  (uni  ss  an  acceptable  offer  be 
previously  made),  the  "VALUABLE  PATENT  for  constructing 
and  finishing  concrete  or  brick  buildings,  known  as  JORDAN'S 
SYSTEM  OP  MONOLITHIC  CONCRETE  BUILDING,  together 
with  the  rema'ning  stock  and  appliances,  and  a few  office  fixtures. 
Full  particulars  and  catalogues  of  Mr.  F.  S.  REYNOLDS,  81, 
Edgware-road,  W. 


PERSPECTIVES  COLOURED  OR 
ETCHED 

By  J.  DONKIN,  Architectural  Artist  and  Certified  Art  Master- 
2,  HAMILTON  TERRACE,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

See  BUILDING  News,"  Oct.  loth,  1873;  Architect,  Jan.  .15th,  1876. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

BLUE  TERRA-METALLIC 

PAVING&KERBING 

SUITABLE  FOR  FOOTPATHS,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  largely  used. 


Also 

STABLE  PAVING 

Made  in  same  Material  to  any  Patterns  or  Designs. 


The  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Paving 
now  in  use. 


JOSEPH  HAMBLET 

WEST  BROMWICH, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

COPINGS  POR  WALLS, 
STRING  COURSES, 
BUILHING  BRICKS, 

For  EFSISTING  DAMP, 

BEAKING  GREAT  STUENGTH,  &c.,  &o. 

Made  from  this  Material. 


PRICES  AND  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 

I'l'®  widespread  reputation  which  these  goods  have  giiinod,  miniy  niiikors  have  boon  induced  to  sond  into  tho  London  and  other  markets  s)>uriouB 
imitations,  which  are  only  COLOUEBD  by  a chemical  process,  and  will  not  bear  any  comparison  for  strength,  durability,  &c.,  with  tho  gouiiiuo  article. 
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MOUNT  ATHOS  AND  ITS 
MONASTERIES. 

ZANTINE  ART  has  its  sanctuaries, 
so  to  speak,  in  those  monasteries  and 
convents  of  Mount  Athos,  which  have  been 
especially  protected  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  mountain,  enjoying  a reputation  so 
unique,  is  situated  in  the  south  of 
Macedonia ; but  its  main  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
entirely  composed  of  monks,  and  whose  for- 
tune it  has  been  to  be,  at  once,  the  birthplace 
and  the  last  refuge  of  purely  Byzantine 
Art.  Many  of  the  structures  and  com- 
munities, in  reference  to  modern  dates,  are 
of  a high  antiquity,  while  some  are  new, 
but  all  distinguished  for  their  curious  col- 
lections of  paintings.  Many  of  these,  no 
doubt,  have  their  parallels  in  Italy;  but  the 
prototypes  of  all  belonging  to  this  singular 
school — if  school  it  can  be  termed — are  to 
be  found  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  as  it  is 
styled  by  the  religious  fraternities  them- 
selves. There,  at  any  rate,  its  purest  tra- 
ditions survive,  even  if  the  existing  race 
of  painters  be  no  more  than  one  of  copyists 
or  imitators,  whose  commissions  are 
generally  for  the  decoration  of  gew-gaw 
Ureek  churckes  in  the  Eiu'opean  East. 
Regarded  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  the  monastic  buildings  wherein  these 
treasures  are  contained  can  claim  no 
admiration,  or,  at  all  events,  very  little. 
At  a distance  they  appear  like  so  many 
white  fortresses  scattered  up  and  down  the 
slopes  of  a lofty  hill,  while,  on  a close  in- 
spection, they  present  only  a congeries  of 
entering  and  retui’ning  angles  exhibiting 
no  plan  whatever.  It  is  in  the  interiors 
that  the  wealth  of  art  is  visible,  though,  in 
the  churches,  it  is  manifest  on  the  exterior 
also.  Thus,  that  of  Aghia-Labra,  founded 
in  the  fourth  century,  possesses  a superb 
pair  of  doors,  in  hammered  copper,  eight 
hundred  years  old  probably,  and  forming  a 
singular  resemblance  to  those  of  Ravello, 
near  Amalfi.  Within  all  is  gilded ; the 
altar  itself  is  gilt — gilding  covers  the  walls 
up  to  the  roof,  intermingled,  however,  with 
sombre  paintings  in  encaustic;  and  gild- 
ing, again,  makes  gorgeous  the  pulpit, 
lecterns,  and  every  other  variety  of  ecclesi- 
astical fm-niture  upon  which  gold,  in  leaf  or 
plate,  can  be  laid.  It  is  here  that  we  begin 
to  trace  the  transition  from  ancient  art, 
which  had  Beauty  for  its  ideal,  to  Christian 
art,  which  employed  Form  only  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea.  The  Byzantine  artists, 
viewing  this,  in  a sense,  as  their  mission, 
possessed  maUy  advantages  for  carrying  it 
out ; but,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
mosaics  in  Italy,  their  genuine  work  is  not 
to  be  found  in  its  perfection  anywhere 
except  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos. 
Two  centuries  before  Constantine  they  had 
advanced  their  labours  so  far  as  to  create 
a theory,  and  the  principles  of  this  theory 
are  still  extant  in  a manuscript,  of  which 
every  convent  possesses  a copy,  compiled 
by  Fourna  d’Agrapha,  and  which  explains 
the_  secret  of  that  monotony  and  immu- 
tability so  characteristic  in  every  age  of 
Byzantine  art,  and,  in  fact,  so  traditional 
that  the  production  of  one  painter  fre- 
quently can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  who  may  have 
flourished  three  or  four  hundred  years 
previously.  But  this  stereotyping  process 
was  not  confined  to  the  monkish  artists  of 
Mount  Athos : it  pervaded  the  art  of  the 
Gi-eek  Church  from  the  Lower  Empire,  in 
Russia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Sinai.  Perhaps 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a more  pure 


example  than  in  the  edifice  now  spoken  of 
— a colossal  Christ  occupying,  with  attri- 
butes, the  entire  dome.  It  is  a study  in 
itself.  The  flesh  is  straw-coloured.  One 
hand  holds  the  Gospels — the  other  is 
pressed  over  the  heart.  The  hair  is  flaxen, 
while  the  beard  is  black,  as  are  the  eye- 
brows, the  other  figures  in  the  group  being 
lessened  in  stature  in  proportion  as  their 
historical  importance  diminishes.  The 
Archangels  are  represented  as  wearing 
dalmatics  of  gold  embroidery,  and  bearing 
sceptres  surmounted  by  the  sacred  effigy. 
All  is  brilliantly  coloured,  except  the 
ground,  which  is  dark  and  dead  as  charcoal. 
But  the  sky,  whence  bodiless  chernbim 
are  descending,  is  of  lustreless  gold,  and 
showers  of  golden  stars  burst  around  the 
head  of  the  Lord,  whose  eye,  from  whatever 
point  the  monkish  worshipper  may  look,  is 
fixed  upon  him.  Near  at  hand  are  the 
Four  Evangelists  writing  at  the  dictation 
of  an  Apostle ; a cross,  painted  with  bright 
figures  on  a black  ground — a strange  pecu- 
liarity in  itself — and  a picture  illustrating 
an  episode  of  the  Crusades.  This  is  a 
French  King  with  a Merovingian  crown, 
a dalmatic  ornamented  with  the  royal 
lilies,  and  a little  chureh  in  his  hand,  which 
he  is  presenting,  no  doubt,  to  the  good 
believers  of  Mount  Athos.  All  around  are 
carvings  of  anchorites  in  attitudes  of 
prayer,  such  as  to  this  day  inhabit  the 
grottoes  of  the  mountain ; old  men  reduced 
neai’ly  to  skeletons,  wearing  enormous 
llieards,  and  only  leaf  cinctures  as  clothing, 
with  the  inscription  daubed  above  them  in 
thick  gold  leaf — “This  was  the  life  of  the 
Lone  Hermit.”  The  majority  of  the  paint- 
ings are  in  frescoe,  and  attributed  to  a 
single  artist,  the  date  of  whose  labours  is 
unfixed,  but  who  executed  his  work  bit  by 
bit,  and  joined  it  together  so  delicately  that 
the  lines  of  juncture,  at  a little  distance, 
are  invisible.  Neither  in  his  selection  of 
tints,  nor  in  his  composition  of  groups,  did 
he  make  the  faintest  attempt  at  reality. 
He  drew  outlines  and  threw  on  colour  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  moment ; but  pre- 
ferred frescoe,  as  then  distinguished  from 
encaustic,  painting — two  processes  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  have  since  undergone 
many  changes  and  some  confusions  in  the 
sight  of  artistic  history.  However,  as  all 
these  works  are  absolutely  dateless,  they 
can  only  be  approximately  assigned  a place 
in  the  “ Calendar  of  Art  ” by  comparing 
them  with  the  chronology  of  some  cele- 
brated Italian  examples.  Thus,  the  mosaics 
of  Santa  Pudentiana  at  Rome  belong,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  to  the  second  century — and 
their  Christ  is  a reflection  of  that  in  the 
parent  church,  as  is  supposed,  of  Mount 
Athos.  Those  of  St.  Paul’s  outside  the 
City  and  3f  St.  John  Lateran,  two  cen- 
turies younger,  are  also  ascribable  to  the 
epoch  in  which  Byzantine  art  reached  its 
apogee;  while  those  of  St.  Como  and  St. 
Damiano  on  Mount  Athos,  and  in  the 
monasteries  affiliated  to  it,  exhibit  the  same 
deterioration ; and  in  the  ninth  century  the 
degradation  is  complete:  there  are  only 
angles  and  straight  lines  in  both  mosaics 
and  pictures.  The  parallel  may  be  followed 
two  hundred  years  later  in  Santa  Yitale,  at 
Ravenna,  in  Santa  Maria,  in  Trastevere, 
and  even  in  St.  Sophia  itself  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  monks  of  Mount  Athos  were 
mnltiplying  their  unprogressive  pupils 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
touch  of  their  hand  is  perceptible  even  in 
the  gold  painting  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice. 
They  still  persevere  with  their  self- 
appointed  task,  which  is  to  convert  the 
entire  monntain  into  a series  of  picture 
galleries,  all  severely  and  uniformly  in  the 
original  Byzantine  style.  Their  method  is, 
first,  to  clear  the  wall  and  obtain  a smooth 
surface,  then  to  lay  on  with  a trowel  a 
certain  thickness  of  plaster ; next  to  assign 
a place,  and  a height  to  the  central  figure. 


whose  head,  upon  which  a beam  of  light 
must  be  concentrated,  is,  as  a matter  of 
course,  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  rest 
of  the  figure,  as  the  rest  of  the  figure  is 
with  the  figures  around.  This  done,  the 
first  artist  gives  over  the  task  to  a second, 
who  lays  down  a foundation  of  red-brown 
paint,  and  to  whom  succeeds  a third,  who 
adds,  exactly  as  his  predecessors  did  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  large  contributions  of 
red  and  blue  preparatory  to  the  crowning 
of  the  gigantic  Christ  with  the  nimbus, 
the  outlines  of  which  are  traced  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  resembling  a pair  of  com- 
passes, but  of  very  primitive  construction. 
The  colours  are  laid  thickly  on,  take  a long 
time  to  dry,  and  have  no  sort  of  harmony 
one  with  another.  The  interest  of  the 
process,  indeed,  consists  simply  in  its  being 
evidently  a reproduction,  so  utterly  un- 
touched by  modern  art-knowledge,  of  the 
processes  by  which  were  similarly  decorated 
those  cloisters,  for  centuries  fallen  into 
ruin,  that  were  inhabited  by  the  long-buried 
predecessors  of  these  mechanical  artists. 
And  yet,  amid  all  this  monotony,  a few 
glimpses  of  genius  enlighten  the  general 
vacuity,  as  in  the  chief  church  of  Iviron, 
where  the  encaustic  paintings  in  the  choir 
are  of  rare  beauty,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  them  to  any  particular,  or  even 
to  the  same,  epoch,  and  where  the  doors 
are  of  exquisite  wood-work,  encrusted  with 
mother-of-pearl,  with  twisted  columns  of 
the  true  Byzantine  order,  and  exterior  walls 
of  reddish  brown.  But,  however  crude  the 
condition  of  art,  as  illustrated  in  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  may  be,  it  is, 
on  that  account,  all  the  more  historically 
interesting  as  indicating  a time  when,  the 
antique  arts  being  destroyed,  a new  system 
of  ideas  endeavoured,  by  the  humblest 
efforts,  to  replace  it,  and  ceased  to  grow 
almost  from  the  moment  when  it  was  born. 
The  Byzantine  school,  in  fact,  was  some- 
thing saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  ancient 
arts,  and  clumsily,  though  characteristically, 
adapted  to  pew  purposes  some  new  ele- 
ments and  materials  mingling  with  the  old. 
Though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  marked  by 
much  development,  it  had,  nevertheless,  its 
seasons  of  growth  and  decay.  Perhaps  the 
close  of  the  third  century  may  be 
said  to  have  witnessed  its  perfection, 
and  that  of  the  seventh  century  its  down- 
fall. By  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople 
it  was,  in  the  first  year  of  their  glory, 
greatly  encouraged ; but  their  patronage 
fell  off  when  it  was  found  that  the  Monks 
of  Athos,  instead  of  caring  to  gild  heroic 
apotheoses  for  the  lords  of  the  Lower 
Empii-e,  preferred  to  build  their  own 
churches,  and  paint  altar-pieces  for  them, 
with  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  bishops  in 
aureoles  and  mitres,  hardly  less  heavy  with 
the  precious  metal — which  their  friends  and 
families  sent  to  them  from  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia — than  if  they  had  been  of  solid 
gold,  encrusted  upon  the  painting.  Their 
isolation  and  obscurity  were  of  advantage 
to  them  in  one  respect.  There  were  no 
Dark  Ages  on  Mount  Athos : it  never 
emerged  much  into  the  light ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  never  sank  entirely  in  the 
gloom ; and  thus,  raw  and  rude  though 
their  art  may  have  been,  it  is  the  single 
incontestable  link  between  the  two  epochs. 
It  was  Christian  Art,  if  not  the  Christian 
Art  of  which  Italy,  in  after  times,  though 
still  owing  a debt  to  these  mountain 
painters,  witnessed  so  marvellous  a growth, 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  its  characte- 
ristic qualities,  we  may  not  greatly  regret 
the  inflexible  conservatism  of  its  professors. 
They  saw  Cimabue  corrected  by  Giotto, 
and  took  no  notice  of  either.  They  cared, 
indeed,  little  for  art  in  itself,  except  in  the 
service  of  religion.  And  their  art,  like  a 
cast  taken  in  metal,  stands  immutably 
before  us,  as  it  did  in  the  second,  the  fourth, 
the  ninth,  and  the  eleventh  centuries.  It 
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may,  as  a roRiilt,  lx;  no  more  tlian  a relic  l.o 
exciti!  the  ailmiratioii  ol  llic  aiitiquarian 
art-ist,  or  tlm  <'urioHity  of  the  learned  ; yet 
it  haw  its  history,  and  its  history  has  had  a 
meaning.  In  the  famous  Boloj'mise  irea- 
tise  we  find  revealed  many  of  the  arts 
which  these  inventive  and  adaptive  Monks 
of  the  Mountains  practised  ; and,  notwith- 
standinf'  the  t'encral  crudity  of  their  work, 
it  is  astonishing'  to  note  the  number  and 
variety  of  tiieir  tricks,  as  they  may  really 
be  described,  in  producing  effects  which,  be 
it  remembered,  they  at  first  produced  only 
for  themselves,  and  not  for  pilgrims,  whose 
donations  might  swell  the  total  of  the 
monastic  money-box.  It  is  cui'ious  to  read, 
in  the  records  of  these  time-worn  establish- 
ments, keeping  out  of  the  general  world  as 
they  did,  how  the  Byzantine  brethren 
sought  to  preserve  their  secrets  intact,  and 
especially  their  use  of  gold  in  pictures.  The 
early  Italian  frescoes,  as  they  are  called, 
were,  it  is  well  known,  adorned  with  gold 
leaf ; the  same  decoration,  indeed,  was  ex- 
tended to  miniatures,  and,  subsequently, 
even  to  paintings  in  oil ; and,  indeed,  this 
use  of  the  precious  metal,  invented  on 
Mount  Athos,  became  universal  until 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio  discovered  a method 
of  imitating  gold  in  colours.  The  monks, 
however,  went  on  their  way;  they  coiild 
discriminate  between  the  damp  and  the  dry 
walls  on  which  their  pictures  were  to  be 
hung ; they  tried  a thousand  experiments, 
all  preserved  among  themselves  as  “ mys- 
teries,” and  a nimbus  has  been  found,  in  a 
chapel  decorated  by  a gift  from  the 
brethren  of  the  Macedonian  hill,  in  which 
a thick  incrustation  of  gold-dust  was  depo- 
sited upon  a layer  of  Italian  wax.  Seven 
thousand  leaves  were  used,  on  the  Byzantine 
principle,  in  “ painting”  the  chapel  of  St. 
Jacopo  of  Pistoia,  and  the  Eastern  method 
became  so  costly,  as  applied  to  pictures, 
that,  in  later  days,  an  adulteration  of  quick- 
silver, tin,  and  sulphur  was  detected  in  the 
nimbi  of  the  Virgin  at  Bologna.  The 
Athos  artists,  too,  had  their  secrets  in  other 
directions,  which  they  varied,  while,  as  we 
have  said,  never  diverging  from,  so  to  call 
it,  the  original  pattern  and  inspiration  of 
their  art.  They  made  use,  in  painting,  of 
wax  and  caustic  potash,  always,  however, 
calling  in  the  aid  of  gold  to  crown  the 
Madonna  or  the  Christ,  or  to  make  a halo 
shine  around  the  head  of  the  Saint;  and 
one  of  their  exploded  methods  is  still  prac- 
tised, to  a modified  extent,  in  the  studios  of 
Parma.  With  them,  again,  originated  some 
other  inventions,  which  have  made  their 
way  and  their  renown  in  the  world.  Niello, 
the  damascening  of  Milanese  armour ; the 
rose  and  purple  dyes  applied  to  wool ; 
painting  in  oil  on  wood ; the  mineral  blue 
used  by  Titian  ; the  “ Hebrew  white”  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessors  and  rivals  ; and, 
following  the  tradition,  Corregio’s  mantle 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  which  “ the  blue  drapery 
was  the  thickness  of  a five  franc  piece  above 
the  rest  of  the  picture” — all  these  lessons 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  i-cally  pre- 
Raffelle  Monks  of  the  Macedonian  hill, 
whom  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  permitted 
to  continue  at  peace,  in  their  charities  and 
their  labours — the  latter  being  chiefly  re- 
markable, as  we  have  already  suggested, 
because  by  them  was  originated  Byzantine 
art,  whatever  its  worth,  while,  by  them, 
Byzantine  art  has  been  so  far  preserved 
that  we  know  precisely  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 


CONCRETE  SLAB  COTTAGES  AND 
OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

"jV/TR.  V . H.  LASCELLES,  of  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury,  as  our  readers  may  know,  is 
the  patentee  of  a species  of  concrete  slab 

• Skotchos  for  an<l  Otlior  JiuildinfjH  to  hn  con- 

fttrijctod  on  tJio  imttait  cernwit  slab  sy.^tmn  of  W.  il, 
I/ASCKLM.s,  from  skotchoH  by  If,.  Nohman  fc)jrA\v,  ll.A. ; 
drawn  l;y  AIauiuck  ii.  Adamh,  A.U.l.U.A, 


before  referred  to  in  these  pages.  He  lias 
erected  several  blocks  of  cottages  with  the 
material  at  Croydon,  and^we  believe  the 
earliest  of  them,  built  in  187o,  has  stood  well, 
and  has  always  been  let  to  respectable  ten- 
ants. But  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lascelles  has 
not  stopped  here.  He  has  wisely  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  slab  system  of  building 
can  be  employed  in  an  artistic  manner,  and 
that  it  admits  of  as  much  picturesciueness 
and  effect  as  the  older  materials  at  our  com- 
mand. Under  the  title  of  “Sketches  for 
Cottages  and  other  Buildings,”  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  published  a series  of  designs 
by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  showing  the 
application  of  the  patent  cement  slab  sys- 
tem. These  have  been  well  drawn  by  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  com- 
prise about  thirty  plates  of  subjects,  each 
being  illustrated  by  a perspective  sketch, 
a ground  and  chamber  plans.  They  form 
an  architectural  work  of  illustrations  from 
sketches  by  one  of  our  most  popular  archi- 
tects— an  acknowledged  master  of  the  later 
domestic  English  styles — though  in  some 
of  them  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  author- 
ship. The  subjects  comprise  chiefly  work- 
men’s and  middle-class  cottages,  single  and 
in  groups,  game-keepers’  and  entrance 
lodges,  bungalows,  small  villa  residences, 
besides  a workmen’s  hall,  and  sketches  for 
a cottage  hospital,  almshouses,  chapel  school, 
and  a small  mission  church.  The  cottages 
range  from  the  one-story  “ But  and  Ben  ” 
of  the  north  to  the  two-story  single  or 
double  cottage,  and  are  well  suited  for  erec- 
tion in  rural  localities,  suburban  and  agri- 
cultural districts,  or  where  the  services  of 
the  skilled  bricklayer  and  plasterer  are  not 
readily  obtained.  For  the  growing  require- 
ments of  manufacturing  towns,  for 
agricultural  districts,  and  especially  for 
exportation  to  our  colonies,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  a more  appropriate  kind  of  build- 
ing— so  light,  so  easily  transported,  and  so 
thoroughly  impervious  to  the  weather. 
Walls  are  erected  upon  a similar  plan  to 
those  tile-hung.  Uprights  of  3 to  4in. 
square,  about  3ft.  apart,  tenoned  to  a 
sill-piece  resting  on  a bed  of  concrete,  form 
the  framework.  Upon  these  studs  or  up- 
rights the  concrete  slabs  are  screwed.  These 
are  about  3ft.  by  2ft.,  IJin.  thick,  and  the 
face  side,  placed  outwards,  can  be  “ rough 
cast,”  or  cast  to  resemble  wall  tiles, 
and  the  inside  papered  or  painted.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  is  the 
facility  of  execution  afforded;  the  brick- 
layer and  plasterer  are  not  required ; a car- 
penter has  only  to  be  instructed  in  framing 
the  studwork,  and  the  patentee  guarantees 
to  instruct  beginners  by  sending  a foreman 
and  charging  merely  his  time  at  Is.  per  hour, 
besides  expenses.  Opening  the  book  before 
us,  we  pick  out  at  random  a few  instances 
in  which  the  artist  has  indicated  how  the 
material  may  be  applied.  The  first  is  a 
“ But  and  Ben,”  or  a workman’s  cottage 
— which  we  illustrate — after  the  Scotch 
model,  consisting  of  a “ but  ” or  living 
room  about  14ft.  by  lift.,  with  a box  or  bed 
recess  screened  by  a curtain,  a larder,  a 
“ bon,”  or  back  room,  with  bed  recess,  and  a 
porch ; scullery,  coal,  ashes,  &c.,  under  a 
Ican-to  roof.  The  whole  is  very  simply 
treated  under  one  span,  the  lean-to  and  gable 
end  being  relieved  l>y  framed  timber.  The 
design  has  been  erected  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  A similar  treatment  is  given 
of  a double  cottage,  in  which  recesses  at 
the  side  of  rooms  are  providid  foi- a chest, 
and  two  recesses  for  beds.  For  these 
single-story  dwellings  ihe  mati'vial  seems 
admirably  ada,pted,  and  the  plans  given 
are  generally  compact  and  economical.  De- 
signs for  cottages  of  two  stories  are  shown 
— these  generally  partake  of  tlie  ordinary 
featun'S  of  half-timberi'd  bouses  with 
oversailing  tile-hung  upper  stories;  indeed, 
there  is  little  that  is  speeial  to  t he  material 
about  them,  though  they  all  bear  e\  idence 


of  artistic  grouping  of  parts.  We  notice 
particularly  a doulde  “ But  and  Ben  Cot- 
tage,” with  lean-to  for  scullery  and  out- 
offices,  and  bed  recesses ; a pair  of  work- 
men’s cottages ; a group  of  three  cottages, 
with  two  bedrooms  each,  in  which  the  lower 
story  is  of  timber  filling-in  with  slab-hung 
upper  story ; a group  of  four  cottages  having 
three  bedrooms  each ; a block  of  five  cottages 
of  two  bedrooms ; and  a row  of  four-roomed 
cottages  suitable  for  a village.  We  think 
the  group  of  five  cottages  and  the  row  are 
more  successful  examples  of  the  concrete 
slab  system  than  those  in  which  much  half- 
timbering  has  been  shown.  The  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  these  are  clever  as  regards 
the  entrances.  “ A Pair  of  Workmen’s  Cot- 
tages,” semi-detached,  is  very  picturesque 
and  suitable ; and  the  pair  of  cottages  for  a 
rural  site,  with  the  wide-panelled  spaces  of 
the  lower  story,  lends  itself  well  to  the  con- 
crete construction.  On  another  plate  we 
have  an  entrance  lodge,  simple  in  plan  and 
appropriate,  but,  we  presume,  the  lower 
story  is  of  brickwork — at  least,  it  is  shown 
so.  This  design  is  on  view  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  Coming  to  the_  designs  for 
larger  residences,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  author’s  treatment  is  less  success- 
ful. Thus  the  design  for  a small  detached 
villa  residence,  though  admirable  for  brick, 
is  scarcely  characteristic  of  cement-slab 
construction;  the  “ middle-class  cottages  ” 
are  better,  and  the  treatment  is  suited  (see 
our  illustration).  The  fact,  is  we  lose  the 
motive  for  this  kind  of  construction  in  large 
buildings,  or  in  which  more  solid  mateiuals  , 
are  necessary.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  brick  should  not  be  combined  with, 
this  cement  slabwork,  and  a good  example 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  “Workman’s  Vil- 
lage Hall.”  The  designer  and  draughtsman 
have,  in  their  effort  to  produce  picturesque 
grouping  and  contrast  of  parts,  ignored  the 
material,  and  we  look  upon  many  of  the 
designs  as  quite  as  suitable  for  brick  and 
timber  as  for  the  patent  slab.  We  note  the 
“ Shooting-box,”  the  “ Sea-side  Bungalow  ” 
and  designs  for  smoking-room  and  boat- 
house as  some  of  the  best  in  the  collection 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  material. 
Thus  the  sea-side  bungalow  could  be  framed 
and  filled  in  with  slab,  or  the  studwork 
could  be  formed  as  cement  panelling.  The 
plan  of  the  latter  has  been  arranged  with 
particular  regard  to  the  prospect  or  view  of 
the  sea,  the  windows  being  so  placed  as 
to  command  views  thereof.  In  the  Boat 
House  the  whole  superstructure  is  light,  and 
rests  upon  posts,  and  its  construction  in  a 
light  material  is  well  adapted  to  the  slab 
system.  Among  other  designs  ; of  merit  we 
may  mention  a block  of  almshouses,  a small 
stable  and  coachman’s  cottage,  a cottage 
hospital,  aud  a small  mission  church  for  80 
worshippers — the  latter  will  bq  found  among 
our  illustrations,  and  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  capabilities  of  concrete  and  timber  for 
structures  of  an  unpretending  class.  We 
may  say,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Lascelles’ 
pleasing  sketches  are  equally  applicable  to 
concrete  construction  of  all  kinds  as  well 
as  to  brick  and  timber.  There  is  nothing 
about  them  to  suggest  what  they  really 
pretend  to  be— walls  of  slab ; the  window- 
frames  are  flush  with  the  outside  of  the 
studwork — in  fact,  the  studs  actually  answer 
the  purpose  of  frames  ; and,  in  looking  at 
some  of  the  sketches,  we  may  imagine  wo 
had  before  us  some  of  the  charming  com- 
binations of  half-timbered  work  to  bo  found 
in  the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Sussex. 
Wo  might  consider  this  lack  of  individu- 
ality in  the  designs  bd’ore  us  as  a.  defect, 
but  tlii're  is  mucli  in  the  common  attributes 
of  brickwork  and  timber  that  is  appropriate 
to  concrete  building.  We  will  not  assert 
that  the  cxi'cubd  exaaujde  will  quite  come 
up  to  the  skctcli  ; much  is  diu>  (o  the 
artist,  and  we  ho])c  thati  the  I'rcdion  »d’ 
designs  of  this  class  will  be  entrusted  to 
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an  avcliitcct.  In  tlic  grouping,  roofs,  and 
chimneys,  a great  deal  may  he  done  to  econo- 
mise, and  the  bungalow  and  one-span  forms 
of  roof  shown  in  the  earlier  designs  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  might  become 
suggestive  of  new  combinations.  We  are 
sorry  that  no  descriptive  text  is  given,  and 
that  nothing  as  regards  cost  has  been 
hinted  at ; this  is  an  omission  that  might 
be  supplied.  We  should  judge  that  some 
of  the  simpler  designs  shown  might  be 
executed,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
for  at  least  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than 
brickwork,  as  there  are  several  points  where 
expense  could  be  saved.  Thus,  as  regards 
the  carpenter’s  work,  just  one-half  the 
usual  number  of  studs  is  saved,  no  bracing 
is  required,  intelligent  labourers  might  be 
taught  to  screw  up  the  slabs  on  the  walls 
and  floors ; the  windows  and  doors  can  be 
fixed  to  the  quartering,  and,  where  a num- 
ber of  cottages  are  built  together,  the  saving 
in  carriage  would  be  considerable  as 
the  slabs  occupy  less  space  than  bricks,  and 
six  of  Mr.  Lascelles’  walls  are  only  equal  to 
one  brick  wall.  The  “ But  and  Ben  ” we 
illustrate  could  probably  be  built  for  £100 
in  this  material,  though,  of  course,  circum- 
stances and  locality  must  be  considered. 
Under  the  system  of  Mr.  Lascelles  the 
timber  framework  in  the  gables  and  sides 
can  be  cast  in  the  slab  form  and  placed  in 
situ.  We  do  not  approve  as  thoroughly 
honest  this  imitation  of  woodwork — we 
should  prefer  the  real  timbering;  but 
it  is  fair  to  observe  that  the  system  may  be 
employed  in  a legitimate  and  artistic  man- 
ner by  relieving  the  wall  faces  and  throwing 
them  into  panels  or  any  kind  of  surface 
relief  or  decoration ; and  we  should  like  to 
have  seen  a few  designs  showing  such  a 
mode  of  treatment.  The  slabs,  as  we 
have  said,  can  be  used  in  floors  and  roofs — 
in  fact,  everywhere ; and  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  the  principle  is  that  it  simplifies 
construction  and  reduces  the  demand  for 
skilled  labour.  W e have,  therefore,  satis- 
faction in  recommending  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  landowners,  speculators, 
and  the  profession  generally,  where  economy 
is  an  object.  In  the  book  under  review  we 
have  a series  of  artistic  designs  suitable  for 
any  material  than  specially  applicable  for 
the^  particular  system  intended,  and  we 
believe  the  book  will  do  good  service  as  the 
pioneer  of  a new  and  more  artistic  era  of 
concrete  building.  We  must  add  a word  in 
praise  of  the  excellent  photo-lithographic 
reproductions  printed  by  Mr.  J.  Akerman. 
The  work  is  in  quarto  form,  the  perspective 
views  and  plans  being  drawn  on  a large  and 
intelligible  scale.  The  examples  we  illus- 
trate are  more  or  less  reduced. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS.— VIII. 

WOODS. 

T^HE  term  wood  may  be  said  to  include  all 
substances  containing  woody  fibre 
which  are  used  in  any  way  by  the  builder — 
as  timbers,  ropes,  and  cords  made  of  flax  or 
hemp,  felt,  &c. ; but  we  shall  at  present 
confine  our  attention  to  the  first-named 
material  as  employed  by  the  carpenter  or 
joiner.  Timbers  for  building  purposes  are 
derived  from  two  great  classes  of  trees,  one 
of  which  has  the  stem  solid  throughout,  and 
supplies  the  carpenter  with  planks  and 
balks  of  timber,  and  the  joiner  with 
thinner  boards  or  battens.  Trees  belonging 
to  this  elass  are  termed  Exogens  or  outward- 
growers,  the  newest  layers  of  wood  being 
those  furthest  from  the  centre.  The  other 
class  includes  trees  which  have  hollow 
stems,  such  as  the  bamboo,  date  palm,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  which  are  termed 
Endogens  or  inward-growers,  and  from  their 
character  can  only  be  used  in  their  entirety, 
and  cannot  be  cut  up  into  thin  planks.  It 


is  chiefly  to  the  Exogens  that  we  must  look 
for  our  supply  of  wood  for  building  pur- 
poses, especially  in  cold  or  temperate 
regions,  although  in  some  troincal  countries, 
where  these  trees  do  not  grow,  the  Endo- 
gens supply  a very  serviceable  material  for 
building  purposes. 

If  we  cut  across  the  stem  of  an  exogenous 
tree  we  find  that  its  softest  part  is  on  the 
outside,  immediately  under  the  baik,  while 
the  centre  is  generally  very  hard  if  the  tree 
is  in  sound  condition.  The  centre,  or  heart 
wood,  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  tree,  and 
it  is  through  this  that  the  sap-  rises  from 
the  roots  to  the  branches  and  leaves.  The 
sap  consists  of  fluids  and  gases  absorbed 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  and  drawn  up 
through  the  cells  which  form  the  material  of 
the  tree.  It  is  a compound  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphorus,  and 
water,  with  other  elements  often  in  minute 
proportions.  The  water  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, forming,  as  it  does,  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  nitrogen  found  in  wood 
is  obtained  from  the  soil,  and  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  while  the  carbon  is 
chiefly  absorbed  by  the  leaves  from  the 
atmosphere. 

The  sap  having  passed  through  the  inner 
wood  of  the  tree,  from  the  root  to  the 
leaves,  becomes  • completely  changed  in 
character  and  composition  by  giving  off 
oxygen  from  the  leaves  and  absorbing 
carbon  from  the  air  through  the  same 
means.  With  the  carbon  thus  obtained  the 
sap  descends  by  the  outer  portion  of  the 
branches  and  stem  which  immediately 
underlies  the  bark,  depositing  a new  layer 
of  woody  fibre  on  the  outside  of  that  of  the 
previous  year,  so  that  the  tree  is  increased 
in  diameter  while  the  inner  wood  is  pressed 
more  tightly  together,  and  becomes  harder 
and  harder  every  season.  By  cutting  across 
the  stem  of  a tree  the  wood  can  be  seen  in 
distinct  layers,  each  of  which  indicates  a 
single  year’s  growth ; the  inner  part  being 
generally  darker  in  colour,  as  well  as  harder 
and  more  compact,  than  the  outer.  The 
bark  serves  as  a protection  to  the  newly- 
formed  wood,  the  outer  poi'tion  of  the  bark 
splitting  up  and  dropping  off  each  year,  to 
allow  of  the  enlargement  of  the  circum- 
ference, while  the  inner  bark  takes  its 
place.  The  amount  of  sapwood,  or  new 
deposit,  which  is  found  in  full-grown  trees, 
differs  very  materially,  according  to  their 
characters,  the  fir  having  more  than  the 
oak,  and  the  oak  more  than  the  chesnut ; 
the  proportions  being  nearly  as  the  numbers 
4,  3,  and  1. 

If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  a very 
thin  slice  cut  from  a piece  of  wood,  we  find 
that  it  consists  of  a number  of  fibres  united 
together,  and  that  these  are  made  up  of 
minute  cells  or  cellular  tissue,  encrusted  with 
layers  of  woody  matter,  which  fills  them  up, 
and  renders  tlie  material  hard  and  solid. 
The  tissue  of  the  cells  consists  of  a material 
known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of  Cellulin, 
while  the  incrusting  substance  with  which 
they  are  more  or  less  filled  is  termed  Lignin. 
Celltilin  forms  the  basis  of  the  tissue  of  all 
plants,  and  when  pure,  as  in  cotcon,  linen, 
elder  pith,  &c.,  contains  only  the  three  ele- 
ments carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in 
certain  fixed  proportions ; is  tasteless  and 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  oils. 
It  has  a higher  specific  gravity  than  water, 
and  can  be  dissolved  by  sHong  sulphuric 
acid,  weak  acids  having  very  little  effect 
upon  it,  although  more  upon  newly-formed 
wood  than  on  the  older.  Dilute  alkalies  do 
not  act  upon  cellulin,  but  when  concen- 
trated they  gradually  destroy  its  texture. 

Lignin  or  woody  fibre,  which  is  always 
found  incrusting  the  cells  of  trees,  and 
gives  hardness  to  the  wood,  has  a different 
composition  to  cellulin,  and  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  kinds  of  wood.  It  is 
found  to  exist  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 


heart-wood  of  trees,  and  the  harder  the 
wood  the  greater  the  quantity  of  lignum  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved 
by  alkalis ; water  saturated  with  chlorine 
gas  will  also  readily  dissolve  it,  while  sul- 
phuric acid  chars  it.  Lignin  is  generally 
found  mixed  with  some  resinous  matters 
which  give  colour  and  inflammability  to  the 
wood.  Saline  matters  are  also  found  in  the 
woody  fibre,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen. 

Albumen,  is  a substance  found  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  in  nearly  all  plants,  but 
especially  in  the  soft  sapwood  which  has 
been  recently  formed  on  the  outer  portion 
of  growing  trees.  This  material  closely 
resembles  in  its  chemical  composition  and 
other  properties  the  animal  albumen  ob- 
tained in  a nearly  pure  state  from  white  of 
egg.  It  is  a compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  small  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  being 
from  the  nature  of  its  composition  more 
liable  to  decomposition  than  any  other  part 
of  the  tree.  If  heated  to  150°  Fah.  it  be- 
comes coagulated,  and  is  then  quite  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alkalis.  It  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  poisonous  substance  known  as 
corrosive  sublimate  (chloride  of  mercury), 
which,  when  combined  with  albumen,  pre- 
vents its  decomposition. 

Water  iorms.  an  important  constituent  in 
all  kinds  of  wood,  in  which  it  exists  partly 
in  chemical  union  with  the  other  elements 
■—carbon  and  nitrogen — and  partly  in  what 
is  termed  the  hygroscopic  form,  or  capable 
of  being  removed  by  the  simple  process  of 
evaporation  or  drying.  More  water  is 
generally  found  in  soft  than  in  hard  wood, 
beech  containing  about  19  per  cent. ; oak, 
35  per  cent. ; white  fir,  37  per  cent. ; and 
red  fir,  45  per  cent,  of  water.  When  wood  is 
heated  to  130°  Fah.,  the  hygroscopic  water 
is  driven  off,  and  the  wood  is  then  said  to 
be  dried. 

Carbon  is  the  chief  constituent  of  wood, 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  a nearly 
pure  state  by  heating  to  redness  in  a closed 
vessel,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  other  elements. 
The  proportion  in  different  wood  varies  con- 
siderably, oak  containing  50  per  cent.,  and 
beech  about  40  per  cent,  of  this  element. 

Turpentine  is  a kind  of  gum  which  exudes 
from  many  of  the  pines  and  firs  when  in  a 
growing  state,  especially  if  incisions  are 
made  in  the  stem ; and  when  subjected  to 
the  process  of  distillation  the  hydrocarbon 
called  oil  o f turpentine  is  obtained,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  mixing  of  painters’  colours, 
and,  being  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only,  it  is  a highly  inflammable  material. 
The  solid  residue  after  distillation  of  crude 
turpentine  is  the  gum  termed  resin,  which 
is  much  used  by  plumbers  in  soldering. 
The  exudation  of  turpentine  will  continue 
in  some  pine  wood  long  after  it  has  been  cut 
down,  especially  when  exposed  to  heat. 
Sirch  woods  are  also  difficult  to  work  with 
the  tool  on  account  of  the  toughness  and 
resistance  which  the  resin  imparts,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  well  adapted  to  the  finer 
work  of  the  joiner,  although  highly  valuable 
for  the  rougher  purposes  of  the  carpenter, 
since  those  woods  which  contain  much  tur- 
pentine are  generally  strong  and  durable, 
this  substance  being  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  as  it  contains  no  nitrogen  is  not 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  or  water. 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  a great  solvent  of  gums 
and  resins,  with  which  it  combines  to  make 
varnishes ; and  as  it  also  unites  freely  with 
fixed  oils  it  is  a valuable  ingredient  in  the 
mixing  of  oil  paints. 

Tannin  or  tannic  acid  is  an  astringent 
principle  found  in  several  trees,  but  more 
especially  in  the  oak.  It  has  the  property 
of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with 
albumen,  which  enables  it  to  prevent  putre- 
faction taking  place  in  the  wood.  The 
durability  of  oak  when  employed  as  a 
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fmildinj'  iiiatorial  iiiiiy  l»o  conaidored  to 
d(i)n'iid  ill  II  considoriililo  do^roi;  on  the  pio- 
poidiou  of  tiinnic  acid  wliicli  it  contiiina; 
l)iit,  aa  it  is  very  aohdilc  in  water,  oak  wood 
alioiild  not  be  seasoned  by  soaking  for  any 
considerable  time  in  water,  wliicli  lui^lit 
disaolvi*  out  a jiortioii  of  this  substance,  and 
render  it  more  liable  to  decay. 

If  a solution  of  a salt  of  iron,  as  the  sul- 
phate, is  poured  on  wood  containing  tannic 
acid  it  will  turn  t<i  a bluish-black.  Rusty 
iron  nails  when  inserted  in  oak  will  also 
Lave  the  effect  of  Idackening  the  wood. 

Decay  is  a process  which  commences  in 
timber  with  the  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  substances,  in  which  a fermen- 
tation is  set  up,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
nitrogen,  of  which  element  albumen  contains 
IG  pm-  cent.  The  decay  of  the  wood  takes 
ulace  by  its  ab'sorbing  oxygen  fi'om  the  air 
and  exhaling  carbonic  acid  and  water,  so 
that  the  solid  part  crumbles  down  into  a 
soft  brown  vegetable  mould  or  humus,  which 
contains  a larger  proportion  of  carbon  than 
is  found  in  the  undecayed  wood.  Since  the 
sapwood  of  a tree  contains  more  albumen 
than  any  other  part,  it  is  in  this  that  the 
decay  usually  begins,  as,  by  being  more 
spongy  and  less  dense  than  the  older  wood, 
it  admits  air  more  freely,  and  so  facilitates 
the  progress  of  the  fermentation.  The 
albumen  by  its  decomposition  also  affords  a 
fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  fungi,  the 
spores  of  which  are  always  floating  about 
unseen  in  the  air,  and  when  deposited  in  a 
favourable  soil  will  grow  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  living  upon  the  juices  of  the  wood, 
and  by  absorbing  all  its  moisture  leaving  it 
in  a dry  and  powdery  condition.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  decay  it  is  necessary 
that  as  much  of  the  sap  and  water  should 
be  got  rid  of  as  possible,  which  may  be  done 
by  soaking  for  a few  days  in  water,  and  then 
allowing  it  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the  a,ir,  or 
by  applying  a moderate  degree  of  artificial 
heat.  Coating  wood  with  an  impervious 
substance,  such  as  tar  or  paint,  prevents  to 
some  extent  the  action  of  the  air  in  pro- 
ducing decomposition  ; but  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  preserving  wood  is  to  steep 
it  in  a material  called  hreasote  obtained  from 
coal  or  wood  tar.  It  is  to  this  material  that 
wood-smoke  owes  its  pungent  odour  and 
antiseptic  properties,  and  when  mixed  with 
albumen  it  causes  its  immediate  coagula- 
tion, so  that  it  is  the  most  powerful  of 
antiseptics.  The  process  termed  kyanizing 
is  satur  ating  the  wood  with  a dilute  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (chloride  of  mercury), 
which,  by  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  albumen,  prevents  to  a great 
extent  its  decomposition. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

CAEEABA  HAEBLE. 

CAERA.EA  MAEBLE,  so  named  from  a town 
in  Northern  Italy,  where  it  is  quarried,  is 
a fine  white  saccharine  limestone.  It  is  an 
oolite  much  altered  by  plutonic  action,  and  its 
purity  and  texture  have  made  it  a valuable 
material  to  the  sculptor.  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  quarries  in  Carrara,  but  only  a few 
furnish  the  statuary  marble  under  this  name. 
This  marble  is  not  suited  for  external  uses.  We 
may  mention  the  decay  of  the  group  of  Queen 
Anne  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s,  erected  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  and  the  statue  of 
King  George  III.,  which  also  had  to  be  removed 
owing  to  its  decomposed  surface.  Several  other 
instances  of  the  perishable  nature  of  Carrara 
marble  may  be  cited.  The  “ Sicilian  ” or  the 
Eavaccione  marble  has  supplanted  it  for  out-of- 
door  uses. 

CABYATIDES. 

A term  derived  from  Caryatis,  literally  a 
woman  of  Carym,  and  applied  to  female 
figures  used  as  columns.  Many  hypotheses  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  has  been  given,  the 
principal  one  being  that  the  Greek  artists  em- 
ployed the  female  Caryafa)  in  their  national 
costume  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 


defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cary®  having  joined  the  latter  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopyliic.  The  male  prisoners  were  slain, 
and  representations  of  them  had  been  maffe  by 
the  Greek  sculptors  under  the  name  “ Persians,” 
and  were  employed  as  columns;  and  figures 
representing  the  women  in  captivity  were  after- 
wards used  for  a like  purpose.  Another  and 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  term  is  that 
at  Cary®  there  was  a temple  to  the  goddess, 
Diana  Caryatis,  and  that  at  her  temple  and 
statue  the  Lacedemonian  virgins  celebrated  an 
anniversary  festival.  It  may  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  statues  called  “ Caryatides  ” 
were  used  about  the  temples  of  this  goddess, 
and  that  they  were  really  representations  of 
the  virgins  engaged  in  her  worship.  In  the 
Pandroscum  representations  of  virgins  are  seen ; 
these  were  probably  Canephor®,  who  assisted 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.  The  best 
examples  are  those  used  at  the  temple  of 
Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  copied  in  the  church 
of  St.  Pancras  in  the  Euston-road.  In  this 
instance  it  will  be  noticed  the  figures  in  the 
return  sides  face  ir  the  same  direction  as 
those  under  the  front  entablature,  and  not 
sideways. 

“ C.  L.  B.”  writes  : — “ Gwilt  leaving  the 
question  open  from  whence  the  Greeks  gained 
the  idea  of  placing  figures  to  support  an  en- 
tablature, gives  us  another  and  perhaps  more 
probable  story  in  support  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.  He  considers  the  female  figures  to  repre- 
sent virgins  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Artemis. 
There  are  various  accounts  explaining  why  the 
name  of  the  goddess  is  linked  with  that  of  the 
town.  One  is  simply  that  Artemis  was  wor- 
shipped there,  and  the  town  possessed  a temple 
of  that  goddess.  Another  claims  an  origin 
quite  distinct  from  the  Laconian  city;  it  is 
this : — Some  virgins  threatened  with  danger 
while  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  goddess,  took 
refuge  beneath  a nut-tree  (icapua),  and  in 
memory  of  their  deliverance  raised  a temple  to 
Artemis  Caryatis.  His  theory  seems  more 
probable  than  that  of  Vitruvius,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  various  authors  (‘Gwilt,’  p.70).  When 
or  how  the  statues  themselves  first  came  to  be 
used  in  this  way  by  the  Greeks  we  cannot 
determine.  We  know  they  were  used  in  Egypt 
and  India  long  before  any  reliable  history  of 
Greece  begins.  The  idea  may  have  been  brought 
from  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  and  so  have  been 
taken  by  the  Ionic  and  other  colonies  then  under 
the  Persian  sway,  and  thus  the  new  fashion 
would  spread  through  the  Athenian  empire  and 
the  whole  of  Greece;  this  view  would  also 
account  for,  in  some  degree,  the  name  of  Persians 
given  to  the  male  figures.  Atlantes  and  Tela- 
mones are  but  other  names  signifying  anything 
that  supports  a weight  or  burden.  The  best 
known  examples  in  Greece  are  those  in  the 
Erectheum  at  Athens.  The  temple  of  Zeus,  at 
Acragos,  also  shows  them.  They  were  copied 
also  in  many  Eoman  buildings.” 

“J.  A.”  sends  the  following: — “Caryatides 
are  female  figures  employed  in  architecture  in 
place  of  columns.  Vitruvius  attributes  the 
origin  of  Caryatid  figures  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cary®,  a city  of  Pelop- 
onnesus, taking  part  with  the  Persians  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  their  consequent 
punishment.  The  men  were  slain,  the 
women  carried  into  captivity,  and  their  igno- 
miny was  perpetuated  by  the  employment  of 
figures,  similar  to  the  women  of  Cary®,  in 
place  of  columns.  The  use  of  these  figures 
appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  date  of 
the  above  story.  Like  many  other  forms  of 
art,  they  were  most  probably  drawn  from 
Egypt.  Six  beautiful  Caryatid  figures  were 
employed  in  the  Pandrosion — one  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  These  were 
on  the  southern  portico — four  in  front  and  one 
on  each  flank.  (The  northern  portico  had  six 
Ionic  columns  placed  as  the  Caryatid  figures — 
viz.,  four  in  front  and  one  on  each  flank.)  The 
Caryatid  figures  were  placed  on  a b.asement 
and  supported  an  enriched  entablature.  One 
of  the  figures  is  now  in  the  liritish  Museum 
among  tho  Elgin  collection.  The  execution  of 
this  figure  is  very  lino,  its  height  is  7ft.  Din.” 

CASE  JIABDENINU. 

'I'lio  process  of  imparting  a stool  surface  to 
iron  goods.  See  Dr.  Ure’s  “Dictionary,”  Clarke’s 
“ Manual,”  &c. 


CASEMENT. 

A hinged  frame,  generally  glazed,  fitted  to 
window  openings.  The  point  of  most  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  a casement 
window  is  the  close-fitting  and  weather-tight 
qualities  of  the  bottom  rail  and  meeting  stiles. 
Unless  great  care  is  taken  to  insure  accuracy  of 
fitting  in  the  reVjates  no  ordinary  casement  is 
safe  against  driving  rain.  Casements  are  gene- 
rally hung  to  solid  wrought  frames  with  oak- 
sunk  weathered  and  throated  sills,  and  vary 
from  IJin.  to  2 Jin.  in  thickness.  The  casements 
may  be  of  deal,  wainscot  Honduras  or  Spanish 
mahogany,  and  in  the  specifications  it  is  usual 
to  describe  their  thickness,  whether  moulded, 
ovolo,  or  astragal  and  hollow ; if  with  margin 
lights,  trahsoms ; their  hanging,  which  is 
usually  with  4in.  iron  or  brass  butts  ; the  mode 
of  fastening,  whether  by  any  patent,  or  with 
espagnolette  bolts;  if  with  weather  bars,  &c. 
Joints : For  ordinary  casements  the  sill  should 
be  well  throated,  the  hanging  stiles  should  be 
grooved,  and  corresponding  beads  should  be 
let  into  the  casement  frame.  Besides  these  pre- 
cautions the  meeting  stiles  should  interlock 
into  each  other— that  is,  the  rebate  should  be 
formed  with  a hook  joint,  so  that  the  rain  should 
be  checked  in  its  direct  progress  through  the 
joint.  Outward-opening  casements  are  the  best 
to  insure  imperviousness  to  the  wet.  Sometimes 
a fillet  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  stiles  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  wet,  and  a weather-board  is  fixed  to 
the  bottom  rail  to  throw  off  the  wet.  One  or 
two  modes  of  forming  the  meeting  stiles  and 


sill  we  give  in  the  margin,  A and  B being  a 
section  of  the  frame  and  stiles,  and  Fig.  C the 
bottom  rail,  fitting  into  a rebate  with  grooved 
nosing  over  the  sill.  Sometimes  the  meeting 
stiles  are  made  to  fit  as  a hinged  joint,  and  the 
leaves  are  then  closed  together.  Fastenings: 
An  espagnolette  bolt  is  necessary  for  large  in- 
ward-opening casements,  or  a shifting  plate 
running  from  top  to  bottom  of  casements,  and 
made  to  fit  into  a groove  in  each  stile  by  the 
handle  in  closing.  A water  bar  for  the  bottom 
rail  is  also  necessary.  The  French  are  ingenious 
in  their  casements,  and  by  adopting  the  round 
and  hollow  or  hinge  joint,  the  two  leaves,  when 
closed,  press  against  each  other  and  into  the 
frames,  thus  tightening  the  joints.  For 
examples  of  casements  we  refer  our  readers  to 
various  details  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Building  News,  and  to  our  “ Inter- 
communication ” columns,  where  numerous 
hints  have  been  given. 

CASTLE. 

From  the  Latin  Castcllum.  The  principal 
parts  of  a castle  comprise  the  fosse  or  ditch, 
with  its  bridges,  which  encompassed  the  build- 
ings ; the  valla  or  embankments  upon  which 
the  walls  rise ; the  barbican,  which  was  an  out- 
work of  the  castle,  and  usually  a strong  wall  or 
raised  mound  or  towor ; the  gatehouse  flanked 
by  towers  and  crowned  by  machicola- 
tions, through  which  heavy  materials  were 
dropped  on  the  assailants  ; the  “ outer 
hallium  ” or  “ bailey,”  an  area  within  the  castle 
separated  from  the  “ inner  ballium,”  and  whore 
the  stables  and  oHices  wore  placed,  and  tho 
inner  ballium  used  by  the  owner  or  governor. 
There  was  a “ donjon  ” or  keep  tower  placed 
within  or  at  one  oonior  of  tho  inner  ballium, 
which  formed  a conspicuous  feature,  and  con- 
tained tho  hall  and  state  apartments.  Tho 
chief  castles  in  England  are  the  Tower  of 
London,  Windsor,  Dover,  and  Norwich.  Of 
tho  square  or  oblong  class  wo  may  name  tho 
Tower,  Canterbury,  I’orehester,  Reehesler, 
Colchester,  Dover,  Norwich,  Ludlow,  0.xford, 
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Kichmoncl,  and  Corfe  Castles.  Of  the  round  or 
polygonal  class  are  Arundel,  York,  Conis- 
burgh,  Berkeley,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Windsor, 
and  Durham.  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  builder  of  its  castle,  introduced  many 
Norman  features,  though  to  the  Romans  we 
owe  the  plan,  the  battlements,  machicolations, 
and  open  galleries.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  “ Architecture  Militaire  ” in 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Dictionary,”  also  to  article 
“ Bastide,”  in  the  same  work  for  further  par- 
ticulars. Th^  charming  novelette  by  the  same 
author,  entitled,  “The  History  of  a Fortress,” 
contains  a very  clear  exposition  of  the  parts  of 
a castle.  See  our  review  of  this  work  in  the 
Building  News,  1876,  also  articles  on  Caer- 
gwile,  p.  200;  Chirk,  p.  22,3  ; Colchester,  454; 
Denbigh,  225  ; Goodrich,  149  ; Hurstmonceaux, 
330;  Kilpeck,  148  ; Ludlow,  139;  Norman,  251 ; 
Nottingham,  194 ; Windsor,  245,  in  Vol. 
XXXIII. 

“ J.  A.”  refers  to  Burgh  Castle  and  Rich- 
borough  as  Roman  castles.  The  latter,  “ J.  A.” 
says,  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  Roman  castle  con- 
structed in  this  island,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  com- 
pleted by  Severus.  Layers  of  Roman  tile  or 
brick  are  found  among  the  rubble  walling. 
Rochester  is  also  referred  to  as  a fine  example 
of  a Norman  castle.  We  may  remark  that 
much  controversy  has  taken  place  respecting 
the  Roman  or  Norman  origin  of  Colchester 
Castle,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ler's little  work  on  the  subject  reviewed  in 
these  pages.  See  Building  News,  p.  454,  Vol. 
XXXIII. 

CATACOMBS. 

“ J.  A.”  sends  the  following  notes  : — “ Cata- 
combs are  subterraneous  excavations,  used  as 
vaults  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in 
those  countries  like  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt, 
where  there  are  extensive  beds  of  soft  tufa,  or 
of  some  other  stone,  which  is  easily  cut,  and 
which  is  adhesive  enough  not  to  fall  in.  The 
catacombs  of  Rome  are  very  extensive,  and 
have  been  used  as  burying  places  and  places  of 
worship.  Christian  altars,  inscriptions,  and 
paintings  have  been  found,  and  still  remain  in 
these  gloomy  crypts  ; but  the  long  galleries  of 
these  catacombs,  which  twist  and  turn  in  a 
curious  manner,  are  generally  speaking  about 
8ft.  high  and  5ft.  wide ; there  are  mostly  three 
tiers  of  graves  or  cells  running  lengthways, 
one  above  another  along  the  galleries,  and  in 
some  instances  there  are  two,  and  even  three, 
of  these  dark  galleries  beneath  one  another. 
According  to  the  guides,  the  galleries  run  for 
20  miles  under  the  ground.  Recent  explorers 
state  their  length  to  be  6 miles.  The  cata- 
combs of  Naples  are  cut  in  tufo  under  the  hill 
called  Capo  di  Monte,  and  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  Rome.” 

CATENAET. 

From  Latin  Catena,  a chain.  This  is  the 
mechanical  curve  formed  by  a heavy  chain  of 
uniform  density  hanging  freely  from  its 
extremities.  It  has  been  considered  the  correct 
curve  for  an  equilibrated  arch,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  form  is  admirably  suited  for  an 
arch  sustaining  a great  weight  at  the  crown. 
Bernouilli,  Galileo,  Huygens,  and  Leibnitz 
have  investigated  its  properties.  A method  of 
drawing  it  geometrically  is  described  in 
“ G wilt’s  Encyclopsedia ;”  see  also  “Tam’s 
Geometry.”  A flexible  series  of  rods  or  rafters, 
suspended  by  its  extremities,  and  supporting 
weights  at  the  angles,  will  form  a polygon  of 
forces  in  equilibrium,  which,  if  inverted,  will 
give  the  correct  form  of  a polygonal  roof 
in  equilibrio.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  the 
extremities  of  a catenarian  curve  meeting  at  a 
point,  they  will  represent  the  directions  of  the 
forces  sustaining  the  curve  at  those  points,  and 
they  will  intersect  at  a point  in  a vertical  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
curve.  Upon  this  last  line  we  may  represent 
the  weight  of  the  curve,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram;  then  the  respective  sides  will 
represent  the  direction,  and  force  or  tension, 
at  the  points  of  suspension.  The  Catenary 
curve  has  been  found  to  be  contained  in  the 
sections  of  Gothic  vaulted  buildings,  and  it  in- 
sures pleasing  proportion  and  stability. 

CATHEDBAL. 

W e cannot  here  be  supposed — and  it  would 
be  unnecessary — to  write  an  article  on  cathe- 


drals, and  we  refer  the  general  reader  to 
Britton’s  “ Cathedrals  of  England,”  the 
works  of  Professor  Willis,  Billings,  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  and  the  excellent  handbooks  on  the 
English  cathedrals  published  by  Murray.  The 
Building  News  and  the  archaeological  journals 
must  be  referred  to  for  particular  articles  upon 
them — their  archaeology,  architectural  details, 
&c.  G wilt  gives  a complete  list  of  the  English 
cathedrals,  with  their  founders  and  dimensions. 
The  following  list  may  be  of  use  : — 
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Collegiate  churches  are  distinguished  by  having 
a college  or  chapter,  consisting  of  a dean  and 
canons,  attached ; though  the  service  is  the 
same  as  in  cathedrals.  W estminster,  W indsor, 
and  Southwell  are  collegiate.  For  an  exhaus- 
tive sketch  of  French  cathedrals  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Viollet-le-Duc’s  Dictionary, 
article  “ Cathedrale,”  where  plans  and  sec- 
tions  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Bourges, 
Noyon,  Laon,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Soissons, 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  Tours,  Sens,  Poitiers,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  other  cathedrals  will  be  found  ; and 
this  is  probably  the  most  thorough  treatise  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  written.  We  refer 
the  reader  also  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott’s 
excellent  articles  in  the  Building  News  upon 
conventual  arrangements — also  to  the  Ency- 
clopaedia  Britannica. 

“J.  A.”  contributes  the  following  : — "Cathe- 
dral (from  a Greek  word,  signifying  ‘ a seat,’ 
from  the  throne  or  seat  of  the  bishop  being 
placed  therein).  Almost  every  cathedral  is 
varied  in  plan,  although  the  leading  features— 
the  nave  and  choir — are  found  in  almost  all. 
The  plan  usually  consists  of  a galilee  or  chapel, 
at  the  principal  entrance ; the  nave,  or  main 
body  of  the  church ; the  side  aisles,  which  do 
not  rise  so  high  as  the  nave,  somtimes  with 
chapels,  the  choir,  and  the  transepts.  Some 
cathedrals  have  a double  transept,  and  the 
transepts  have  often  aisles.  At  the  end  of  the 
choir  is  the  high  altar,  behind  which  is  occa- 
sionally a Lady  chapel.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
choir  are  ranged  richly-carved  seats ; the 
bishop’s  seat  richer  than  the  others,  and  raised 
above  them,  is  on  one  side,  at  the  south- 
eastern end.  Cloisters  and  a chapter-house 
are  usually  attached  to  English  cathedrals.  The 
largest  cathedrals  in  Europe  will  contain  about 
the  following  number  of  persons  : — St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  54,000;  Cathedral  at  Milan,  37,000 ; 
St.  Paul’s,  London,  25,000 ; St.  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, 23,000;  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
21,000;  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  13,000;  and  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  7,000.” 


THE  BUILDING  MATERIALS  OP 
WALLACHIA  AND  MOLDAVIA. 

The  united  Principalities  occupy  a space  of 
rather  more  than  12,000,000  hectares 
(about  30,000,000  acres),  Wallachia  taking  up 
about  three-fifths  of  the  area,  of  which  area  it 
is  estimated  that  2,000,000  hectares  consist  of 
forest  lands,  valued  at  190,000,000f.  It  is  to 


be  regretted  that  these  fine  forests,  which 
spread  over  about  one-sixth  of  the  Principali- 
ties, and  contain  a groat  variety  of  building 
timber,  cannot  be  utilised  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport  in 
regions  yet  untapped  by  roads.  They  lie  chiefly 
in  the  districts  forming  the  spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathians, and  abound  in  fine  timber  of  every 
sort — pine,  larch,  fir,  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  litne, 
birch,  maple,  and  wild  cherry  tree.  The  quality 
of  the  wood,  well  seasoned  by  the  changes  of 
temperature,  is  said  to  be  excellent.  But  in 
these  regions  Nature  is  the  only  woodsman,  and 
the  mountain  forests  are,  in  a great  measure, 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  upon  the  plains  have  been 
ruthlessly  and  ignorantly  disforested,  regard- 
less of  the  age  or  size  of  the  timber,  and  this 
wholesale  spoliation  continues.  Recently  a 
tentative  law  was  passed  by  which  the  forests 
of  the  State  were  subjected  to  control,  and 
their  cutting  restricted  and  regulated  according 
to  the  age  and  size  of  the  timber,  but  the 
Chamber  has  not  yet  ventured  to  apply  the  law 
to  private  estates.  Severe  droughts  and  bad 
harvests,  the  natural  results  of  such  waste,  are, 
however,  attracting  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evil  ip^y  be 
arrested  in  time  to  prevent  irreparable  injury. 
The  Principalities  are  said  to  contain  a hidden 
hoard  of  mineral  wealth  in  their  soil,  which 
is  expected  some  day  to  become  a principal 
source  of  their  riches,  but  at  present  no  efiorts 
seem  likely  to  be  made  to  develop  these^  re- 
sources. On  the  spurs  of  the  Carpathians 
stones  crop  up — marl,  sandstone,  chalk,  gypsum, 
&c.,  and  near  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are 
found  hard  chalk,  marbles,  lignite,  anthracite, 
schist  and  gneiss,  fuller’s  earth,  and  lime,  as  well 
as  paving  and  millstones,  and  an  excellent  slate 
stone  for  lithographic  purposes  exists  in  several 
districts  ; indications  have  also  been  found  of 
copper,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  &c.,  besides  gold 
and  silver.  Tet  with  all  these  temptations  salt 
is  the  only  mineral  which  has  yet  been  seriously 
worked  in  the  Principalities — viz.,  three 
mines  in  Moldavia  and  one  in  W allachia.  Petro- 
leum abounds  on  the  sides  of  the  Carpathians, 
where  the  upper  strata  of  the  soil  is  so  satu- 
rated with  it  in  many  places  as  to  emit  a strong 
odour  of  tar,  and  it  is  found  almost  at  the  sur- 
face-level, but  as  yet  the  inhabitants  cannot 
prepare  or  refine  it  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  American  petroleum.  As  might  be 
expected  of  a people  who  are  either  too  idle  or 
incompetent  to  deal  with  such  resources  as  are 
described  above,  the  industries  of  the  Princi- 
palities are  almost  too  insignificant  to  be  worth 
noticing.  They  consist  of  a candle  manufac- 
tory at  Galatz,  where  most  indifierent  candles 
are  made ; petroleum  and  colza  oil  manufac- 
tories, equally  primitive ; of  some  native  cloth 
manufactories,  for  the  most  part  closed ; and, 
finally,  some  distilleries.  Many  years  ago  part 
of  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  had  to  be  paid  in 
timber,  so  that  any  difficulties  which  may  exist 
in  procuring  it  were  overcome  then,  and  might 
be  now,  if  the  will  existed,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
the  natives,  unless  those  undertaking  it  have 
first  gone  through  a course  of  study  in  forestry 
in  the  schools  of  either  Germany  or  France. 
There  is  building  wood  in  abundance,  both  in 
Turkey  proper,  and  the  States  which  hitherto 
have  been  tributary  to  her  : all  that  is  wanted 
is  knowledge  to  make  the  forests  yield  an 
annual  supply,  and  energy  to  bring  it  to  a 
market  when  felled,  and  these  two  qualifications 
seem  wholly  wanting. 


COLCHESTER  CASTLE. 

TITTE  recently  alluded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Buckler’s 
’ V pamphlet  answering  objections  made  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  and  others  respecting 
the  theory  the  first-named  gentleman  has  main- 
tained for  years,  namely,  the  Roman  origin  of 
Colchester  Castle.  The  question,  like  ma,ny 
others,  will  always  remain  a disputed  point 
among  archaeologists — a crux  antiquorum  upon 
which  a vast  deal  of  learning  and  ingenuity  will 
be  spent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
held  at  Colchester  in  1876,  a full  report  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Building  News,  Mr. 
Parker  maintained  that  Colchester  Castle  was 
Norman,  and  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
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century  nnd  further  chiiracteriHeJ  as  nonsonso 
the  idea  of  its  )jein^  a Uouian  erection.  Mr. 
I’nrker  is  tlius  nt  issue  with  Mr.  Ituekler  upon  a 
<juostion  few  will  undertake  to  express  a decided 
opinion  about  from  external  evidence.  " Where 
doctors  diller  who  shall  decide  f”  may  well  ho 
said  in  reference  to  this  point.  Both  the  above 
j'entlemon  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Parker  has  a world-wide  reputation  as  an 
archa)olo<;i8t,  and  Mr.  Buckler  has  devoted 
years  to  the  Colchester  remains.  As  we  have, 
on  two  previous  occasions  (see  Buir.niNa  News 
for  I87(),  and  pajje  454,  Vol.  XXXIIL),  noticed 
Mr.  tUickler’s  work,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  arguments,  but  wo  refer  now  to  the 
subject  again,  having  received  a photograph  of 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  Castle,  taken  from 
a coloured  drawing.  In  this  drawing  the 
masonry — one  of  the  crucial  points  on  which  Mr. 
Buckler  bases  his  theory — is  clearly  shown, 
besides  many  of  the  details,  such  as  the  in- 
scription panels,  the  small  window,  and  vent  of 
the  camera  privata  in  the  east  wall,  the  frag- 
ments of  Portland  stone,  a portion  of  a buttress 
on  the  north  wall,  believed  to  be  of  Norman 
construction  by  some,  and  the  sloped  basement, 
now  stripped  of  its  wrought-stone  facing.  The 
photograph  before  us  gives  an  angular  view  of 
the  castle  or  “keep,”  and  shows  the  corner 
tower,  also  the  room  and  brick  turrets  of  recent 
erection ; but  the  main  feature  of  interest,  and 
one  which  undoubtedly,  in  our  opinion,  lends 
countenance  to  Mr.  Buckler’s  theory,  is  the 
regularity  of  the  septaria  and  tile  masonry  and 
the  Portland  stone  quoins  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  buttress,  which  Mr.  Parker  has  contended 
is  of  Norman  build.  As  to  the  mooted  point, 
whether  or  not  the  masonry  has  been  executed 
with  the  debris  of  older  buildings  of  the 
Eomans,  we  do  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion  ; 
but  there  is  certainly  evidence  of  greater  regu- 
larity in  the  courses  than  we  observe  in  the 
old  walls  of  the  town.  There  are  other  features, 
such  as  the  window  jambs  and  arches,  that  look 
more  like  original  Roman  than  Norman  work, 
but  in  face  of  the  admitted  resemblances 
between  the  two  kinds  of  workmanship,  we  are 
not  warranted  in  passing  a decided  opinion.  We 
have  seen  Norman  work  composed  of  septaria 
and  tiles ; we  have  observed  similar  openings 
and  jambs  in  other  buildings  of  the  same  class, 
but  the  weight  of  conflicting  evidence  in  the 
case  of  Colchester  is  certainly  exceptional. 


SHOW  CASES  AND  SHOPS. 
TITOST  of  the  productions  of  an  ordinary 
shop-fil  ter  are  by  no  means  models  of  art 
— indeed,  shop  fronts  and  their  fittings  have 
well-nigh  become  hopeless,  as  far  as  beauty  is 
concerned,  so  that  when  an  example  occurs,  evi- 
dencing plain  suitability  without  vulgarity,  it 
becomes  the  subject  of  thankfulness.  Show- 
cases, too,  are,  as  a rule,  excessively  ugly 
things,  especially  when  they  assume  architec- 
tural  airs,  and  are  intended  foi  the  public 
exhibitions,  such  as  that  of  Paris,  where,  at  the 
present  time,  a really  good  show-case  is  an  ex- 
ception. Improvements  in  this,  as  in  other 
furnishing  matters,  have  certainly  been  made 
within  these  last  few  years,  and  many  good 
suggestions  have  been  adopted.  We  have 
another  to  offer,  and  we  are  indebted  to  an 
unknown  shopkeeper  in  a small  back  street  in 
Soho  for  the  idea  which,  in  skilful  hands, 
might  with  ease  be  developed,  in  a simple  way, 
to  the  material  improvement  of  many  a bare 
and  ugly  street  front,  without  infringing,  pro- 
bably, the  Building  Act.  In  the  instance  re- 
ferred to  an  ordinary  ebonised  shallow  show- 
case, with  rounded  glass  corners,  is  fixed  outside 
each  of  the  window  openings  on  the  first-floor, 
after  the  manner  somewhat  of  projecting  oriels 
or  bays,  but  with  so  slight  a projection  as  to 
come  within  that  of  the  shop  cornice  below. 
The  tradesman  has  thus  secured  additional 
space  for  showing  his  goods,  while  the  frontage 
to  his  house  compares  favourably,  on  account 
of  this  simple  expedient,  with  many  a more  pre- 
tentious example.  Of  course,  the  idea,  like 
most  good  ones,  will  at  once  be  capable  of  the 
most  vulgar  renderings,  and  again  the  goods  of 
some  trades,  such  as  those  of  a tailor,  are,  in 
themselves,  so  irredeemably  ugly,  that  the  ’less 
show  there  is  made  of  them  the  bettor.  A 
simple  treatment  of  wood  framing  painted 
white.  With  panes  of  glass  not  too  largo  in  size. 
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might  cheaply  and  easily  be  adopted.  If  this 
sort  of  thing,  too,  were  employed  in  private 
houses  for  small  ferneries,  it  would  bean  advan- 
tage. Of  shop  fronts  themselves,  wo  have  now 
in  London  .a  few  well  suited  to  bo  more  gene- 
rally used  if  only  shopkeepers  would  forego  the 
vast  sheets  of  plate-glass  they  now  reckon 
of  so  much  advantage.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
has  shown  what  can  be  done  in  a quiet 
way  by  the  shop-front  not  long  ago  inserted  for 
Mr.  Marks  in  Oxford-street,  and  this  has  been 
copied  in  Piccadilly,  near  the  end  of  >St.  James’s- 
street.  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis  has  another  example 
just  finished,  at  the  corner  of  Gracechurch- 
street,  in  Cornhill.  The  plan  of  the  frontage 
presented  an  awkward  problem,  and  this  was 
in  no  way  aided  by  the  architecture  of  the 
superstructure,  which  is  worse  than  common- 
place. The  architect  has,  however,  managed 
to  give  a character  to  the  shop,  which  we  like, 
though  the  green  paint  used  rather  spoils  the 
effect-  White  would  have  been  much  better, 
and  no  doubt  the  architect  would,  if  he  could, 
have  had  it  so,  judging  from  the  shops  he  built 
last  year  at  the  corner  of  Brooke-street,  W.,  as 
well  as  that  now  finishing  higher  up  in  New 
Bond-street.  Mr.  Collcutt  has  shown  how  plate- 
glass  may  be  satisfactorily  used  by  his  building 
in  St.  Bride-street  for  Collinson  and  Lock, 
which,  by  the  bye,  has  been  singularly  parodied 
not  far  off,  in  Parringdon-street,  and  this  shows 
how  easily  a good  thing  may  be  spoiled.  The 
front  in  Fleet-street,  for  the  same  firm  as  last- 
named,  is,  of  course,  also  well  known,  if  not  so 
well  liked.  A rather  early  attempt  at  a better 
sort  of  shop-front  is  that  by  Mr.  Horace  Gun- 
dry,  for  a printer  in  Petter-lane,  E.C.,  one  of 
the  first  examples  of  so-called  Queen  Anne  in 
London.  It  is  now  having  a top  story  added. 
Messrs.  George  and  Vaughan  did  a rather  good 
frontage,  a few  years  since,  in  Piccadilly,  but 
the  shop-front  there  is  by  no  means  good.  Mr. 
George,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Peto,  has  been 
far  more  successful  in  South  Audley-street. 
The  block  of  shops  in  Oxford-street,  by  Mr. 
Wimperis  has  good  points,  if  they  are  not 
equally  original,  and  the  last-named  seems  to 
have  been  thought  of  when  the  design  was 
made.  Fleet-street  has  just  had  some  big 
shops  added  by  Mr.  Alex.  Peebles,  architect,  in 
what  is  supposed  to  be  Queen  Anne.  The 
design  is  spoilt  chiefly  by  the  stilted  appear- 
ance obtained  by  carrying  up  the  granite  piers 
through  the  first  floor  or  mezzanine.  The 
manner  in  which  the  gates  or  open-ironwork 
shutters  are  hung  deserves  notice,  and  is  a novel 
expedient.  The  circular-ended  and  projecting 
shop-fronts  yet  to  be  added  to  Clifford-chambers 
in  Old  Bond-street,  by  Mr.  Thos.  H. Watson, will 
be  novel  examples  for  London,  and  as  a good 
specimen  of  shop-front  that  lower  down  the 
street,  by  Messrs.  Salomons  and  Wornum,  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  The  “ glass  shop  ” in  the 
same  street,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Harris,  is  curious. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  CLEOPATRA’S 
NEEDLE. 

^HE  raising  of  Cleopatra’s  N eedle  into  its  final 
position  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  is 
being  carried  on  with  energy  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  we  may  expect  before  long  to  see  its  erec- 
tion an  accomplished  fact.  Already  it  has  been 
raised  so  high  above  high-water  level  as  to  be 
distinctly  visible  from  W estminster-bridge,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  W aterloo  and  Charing- 
cross.  The  iron  cylinder-ship  in  which  the 
obelisk  was  l)rought  from  Alexandria  was  re- 
moved from  its  moorings  near  Lambeth  Pier  to 
a position  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Adelphi  Steps  at  the  close  of  May  last,  and  at 
a suitable  tide  was  tilted  in  such  a position  that 
the  side  of  the  monument  most  weathered  will 
face  the  Thames.  Before  tliis  was  done  the  site 
on  which  it  will  stand  was  prepared  by  the 
Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works  at  Mr.  Dixon’s 
cost.  A foundation  was  carried  a depth  of  40ft. 
in  concrete,  and  the  flanking  blocks  of  granite 
at  the  angles  of  the  stairs  lowered.  'The  iron 
casing  having  been  removed,  the  gigantic 
monolith  was  gradually  moved  forward  and  up- 
wards by  moans  of  seven  hO  ton  hydr.aulic 
jacks,  and  supported  upon  wooden  wedges.  It 
has  now  traversed  half  the  jdatform,  and  rests 
in  a nearly  hoi’izontal  position  on  planking  10ft. 
or  12ft.  alrovc  the  stairs,  and  on  the  Westminster 
sido  of  the  pedestal.  Tho  apex  jioints  towards 
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W.aterloo-bridgo,  and  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
upper  part  can  be  more  closely  inspected  than 
will  be  possible  at  any  future  period.  In  order 
to  secure  greater  stability  for  the  obelisk  a 
portion  of  tho  very  rough  and  irregular  base 
was  removed  during  ThurscLiy  and  Friday  last. 
'This  operation  has  reduced  the  absolute  height 
by  about  .5in.,  to  a length  of  almost  exactly  68ft. 
from  the  base  to  the  slightly  truncated  pyra- 
midion.  The  actual  surface  on  which  the  weight 
will  rest  measures,  on  an  average,  5ft.  by 
slightly  more  than  4ft.  lOin.  = a superficies  of 
24’25  square  feet.  The  material  thus  flaked  off 
is  seen  to  be  a large-grained  rather  friable 
granite,  having  the  quartz  disposed  in  large 
crystals.  The  prevailing  rich  rose  tint  will 
effectively  contrast  with  the  low  grey  of  the 
Embankment  wall.  It  is  a question  whether, 
in  view  of  the  immense  outlay  incurred  in 
transportation  and  erection,  and  the  fact  that 
so  few  obelisks  remain  perfect,  it  would  not 
have  been  more  judicious  to  have  kept  the 
monolith  intact,  supplying  the  necessary  sup- 
port by  bronze  crabs  at  the  angles — a mode  of 
treatment  for  which  there  are  precedents  in 
Rome.  Returning  to  the  process  of  erection, 
we  may  add  that  in  a few  days,  when  the 
obelisk  has  been  lifted  sufficiently  high  to 
clear  the  angle  blocks  of  the  stairs,  it  will  be 
brought  still  more  to  the  east  and  turned  at 
right  angles  across  the  pedestal,  which  is 
built  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stairs- 
platform.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  coincide 
with  the  middle  of  the  platform.  A strap  of 
wrought  iron  will  be  based  upon  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  the  “ jacket  ” extending  about  20ft., 
and  from  the  strap  will  project  strong  trun- 
nions, each  about  4ft.  long.  These  will  each 
rest  on  a wrought-ii’on  girder,  which,  in  turns, 
will  be  supported  by  specially-designed  timber 
scaffolding,  disposed  at  the  four  main  angles  of 
a rectangular  space,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  centre  of  gravity.  As  the  girders  are 
simultaneously  lifted  at  each  end  by  the 
hydraulic  jacks,  the  stone  will  be  raised  and 
the  pedestal,  consisting  of  three  steps  and  a 
plinth,  will  be  built  up  in  brickwork,  set  in 
Portland  cement,  and  faced  with  granite 
masonry,  and  when  the  requisite  height  has 
been  attained  the  obelisk  will  be  swung  round 
upon  the  trunnions  and  lowered  into  position 
as  previously  described.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Dixon,  O.E.,  Mr. 
Double  acting  as  manager.  We  trust  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  repolish  the  stone ; the 
rumoured  re-cutting  of  the  hieroglyphics  “ to 
make  them  more  distinct,”  would  be  ridi- 
culous, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  a procedure 
has  not  been  seriously  contemplated. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

tT^HE  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  has 
been  published  and  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  sanctioned  the  preparation  of  cartoons  for 
the  experimental  designs,  but  have  reserved  the 
power  of  rejecting  them. 

The  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  report  is  prac- 
tically that  advocated  by  Mr.  Oldfield  in  his 
pamphlet,  “St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s,”  reviewed 
in  the  Building  News,  Dec.  22,  1876. 

We  regret  that  the  committee  have  deter- 
mined on  the  course  adopted,  believing,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  that  however  advisable  in 
itself  the  decoration  of  the  cupola  may  be,  it  is 
not  the  first  thing  to  bo  done.  We  hardly 
think  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  ulti- 
mately sanction  the  scheme,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wished,  in  the  interest  of  tho  completion  of 
the  cathedral,  that  any  more  projects  should  be 
put  forward  only  to  bo  abandoned. 

Tho  following  extracts  from  tho  report,  which 
is  a lengthy  one,  will  give  a complete  idea  of 
tho  intentions  of  tho  sub-committee: — 

'I'lio  sub-cqmmittoo  appoiutod  in  Juno  last  by  the 
resolution  of  tlio  oxoeutivoeommittoo  for  thocouiplo- 
tiqu  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  instruotious  to  make  proli- 
ininary  lUTanp'omonts  for  tho  decoration  of  tho  domo 
in  mosaic,  now  bepr  loavo  to  report  us  |ollow.s  ; — 

Ono  of  tlieir  first  acts  after  appointiuont  was  to  ro- 
oommend  to  tho  dean  and  chapter  the  purchaso  from 
tho  oxooutor  of  tho  late  Alfred  Stevens,  for  41100,  of 
a model  of  ono-lmlfof  tho  domo  on  t hosealo  of  about 
throo-cpiartcrs  of  an  inch  toouofoot,  ou  tho  decora- 
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tion  of  wliich  ho  was  at  work  at  tho  timo  of  his 
decoaso.  Though  unfinished  in  conscquonco  of  his 
death,  it  appears  to  them  to  display  a power  and 
resoureo  in  architeetural  deeoration  which  aro 
perhaps  without  precedent  in  this  country,  and  to 
contain  more  olemonts  for  tho  successful  treatment 
of  Wren’s  great  dome  than  any  other  design  that  has 
yet  boon  prepared  ; while  they  feel  no  doubt  that  tho 
artists  they  pi'opose  to  employ  will  be  able  to  supply 
what  is  wanting  in  tho  model,  and  to  give  it  that 
completeness  and  finish  it  might  have  attained  had 
Mr.  Stevens  lived  to  complete  his  design. 

Having  seenred  this  model  as  a basis  for  their 
operations,  tho  sub-committeo  put  themselves  into 
communicafion  with  some  of  our  loading  artists,  and 
finally  selected  Messrs.  Leighton  and  Poynter,  who, 
from  their  talents  and  the  style  of  art  they  generally 
adopt,  seemed  to  them  those  best  qualified  to  com- 
plete and  carry  out  the  design  they  had  adopted.  Both 
these  artists  proved,  fortunately,  to  be  warm 
admirers  of  Mr.  Stevens’s  design,  and  readily 
assented  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  scheme. 

The  sub-committee  are,  in  consequence,  happy  to 
be  able  to  report  that  they  have  made  a provisional 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Leigton  to  furnish  cartoons 
for  such  subjects  as  may  be  determined  upon  to  fill 
the  eight  great  circles  which  are  the  most  important 
features  in  IMr.  Stevens’s  design.  This  he  has  agreed 
to  do  for  the  sum  of  ^£600  for  each  circle,  or  .£4,800 
altogether  ; which,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
pictures  and  his  position  as  an  artist,  the  sub- 
committee regard  as  an  extremely  liberal  offer  on 
his  part.  Mr.  Poynter  has,  with  equal  liberality, 
agreed  to  fnrnish  cartoons  for  all  the  other  figure 
subjects  indicated  on  Mr.  Stevens’s  designs  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  £11,480.  Prom  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  deducted  the  sum  of  £800  for  a 
circle  of  cherubs  sketched  in  the  centre  of  Mr. 
Stevens’s  model,  but  which  is  omitted  from  the  pre- 
sent estimate  as  belonging,  not  to  the  dome  itself, 
but  to  the  portion  above,  seen  through  the  central 
opening,  but  not  included  in  the  present  plans.  Of 
the  remainder,  about  one-half,  or  £5,300,  are  for  the 
smaller  circles  in  Mr.  Stevens’s  design,  together 
with  the  colossal  figures  on  thrones,  and  other  sub- 
jects on  the  plain  spaces  between  the  ribs,  all  of 
which  must  be  varied  in  each  compartment,  and  are 
charged  at  prices  so  moderate  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
abatement.  The  other  half,  however,  which  is  for 
the  figure-subjects  on  the  rihs,  may  be  found  capa- 
ble of  some  reduction : as,  for  instance,  by  the 
omission  of  the  three  figures  of  men,  or  so-called 
Telamones,  which  support  the  base  of  each  of  the 
rihs.  These,  though  much  admired  by  some,  are 
considered  oh  jectionable  and  inappropriate  by  others, 
and  it  may  consequently  be  found  expedient  to  sub- 
stitute some  more  conventional  architectural  design 
— perhaps  in  combination  with  the  Apocalyptic 
animals  emblematic  of  the  four  Evangelists— at  a 
considerably  less  cost  than  the  £2,400  which  is  esti- 
mated for  the  cartoons  of  the  Telamones.  If  they 
are  omitted,  it  may  possibly  be  found  expedient  to 
amit  also  the  16  smaller  figures  which  in  Mr. 
Stevens’s  design  stand  on  each  side  of  the  base  of 
the  ribs.  Some  economy  may  also  probably  be  exer- 
cised in  repeating  some  of  the  minor  objects  with 
only  such  variation  in  colour  or  arrangement  as  may 
be  intrusted  to  the  mosaicists  without  the  necessity 
for  the  preparation  of  new  cartoons.  As  the  expense 
of  the  cartoons  for  the  16  small  figures  is  estimated 
at  £1,200,  it  is  anticipated  that  by  these  omissions 
and  other  small  economies  a saving  of  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000  may  be  made  on  Mr.  Poynter’s 
estimate  for  the  ribs.  In  the  following  calculations 
this  possible  economy  is  put  down  at  £3,500,  leaving 
his  estimate  practically  a little  in  excess  of  £7,000, 
though  this  is  of  course  subject  to  subsequent  adjust- 
ment by  agreement  with  the  artist  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  with  these  two 
eminent  artists,  the  sub-committee  have  entered 
into  a provisional  agreement  for  the  execution  of 
the  more  mechanical  part  of  the  design  with  Mr. 
Hugh  Stannus,  who  long  was  a favourite  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Stevens,  and  is  intimately  familiar 
with  his  ideas  and  modes  of  execution.  He  was.  in 
consequence,  employed  by  her  Majesty’s  Board  of 
Works  to  complete  the  Wellington  monument  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  was  left  in  a yery  unfinished 
state  by  his  late  master,  but  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Stannus  with  entire  success. 

The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Stannus  is  that  he 
shall  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Poynter,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee,  a full- 
sized  cartoon  of  two  of  the  ribs  of  the  dome  and  of 
all  the  architectural  features  between  them.  This 
cartoon,  comprising  one-sixth  of  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  dome,  is  to  be  coloured  and  gilt  in 
imitation  of  real  mosaic,  and  so  mounted  on  canvas 
that  it  can  be  fixed  up  in  the  dome  and  its  effect 
judged  of  almost  as  well  as  if  it  were  really  executed 
in  tesserse.  Spaces  will  be  left  for  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Leighton  and  Poynter,  which,  when  trans- 
lated into  forms  imitating  mosaic,  will  be  affixed  in 
like  manner  to  the  dome,  in  order  that  their  effect 
may  be  seen.  The  two  ribs  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  be  executed  by  Mr.  Stannus  are  intended  to  be 
different  in  design ; one  following  literally  that  of 
Mr.  Stevens’s  model,  or  with  modifications  suggested 
by  the  suh-committee,  and  for  which  Mr.  Poynter  is 
now  occupied  in  preparing  the  necessary  designs ; 
the  other,  as  suggested  above,  of  a more  conven- 
tional or  architectural  form.  By  this  experiment 
not  only  will  the  executive  committee  and  the  public 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect,  but  a means  will  be 


afforded  of  modifying  the  design  before  anything 
of  a permanent  character  is  attompcd. 

Tho  estimate  for  the  portion  of  the  work  assigned 
to  Mr.  Stannus  is  £1,000,  and  this  expense  will  not 
require  to  be  repeated  in  carrying  tho  work  round 
the  remaining  five-sixths  of  tho  dome,  as  the  archi- 
tectural parts  will  bo  the  same  throughout,  and  will 
not  require  to  be  varied. 

The  sub-committee  observe  that  the  extreme  dark- 
ness of  the  dome  itself  will  render  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  clearly  any  decorations  with  which  it 
may  be  adorned. 

The  introduction  of  gold  grounds  and  bright 
colours  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  Mr.  Stevens’s 
design  will,  no  doubt,  go  far  to  remedy  this  defect, 
though  they  will  hardly  suffice  to  remove  it  alto- 
gether. The  sub-committee  have,  in  consequence, 
had  estimates  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
metallic  reflectors  to  be  placed  within  the  external 
peristyle  of  the  dome,  in  positions  where  they  can- 
not be  seen  either  externally  or  internally,  but  in  a 
manner  calculated  by  Mr.  Penrose  to  double  the 
amount  of  light  at  present  introduced  through  the 
windows.  The  expense  of  these  reflectors  opposite 
the  24  windows  of  the  dome,  they  are  informed,  will 
amount  to  about  £400. 

Tho  expense  of  scaffolding  is  estimated  at  from 
£1,000  to  £1,200.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
experience  gained  in  the  erection  of  that  employed 
when  Mr.  Paris  repainted  Sir  James  Thornhill’s 
pictures  on  the  dome. 

The  great  expense  of  the  whole  scheme  is  practi- 
cally the  actual  execution  of  the  design  in  mosaic. 
For  this  the  sub-committee  have  obtained  two  esti- 
mates, from  firms  whose  competence  to  undertake 
the  work  they  see  no  reason  for  doubting : one  from 
the  Murano  Glass  Company,  late  Salviati  and  Co., 
at  40s.  per  foot  superficial — the  work  to  be  completed 
in  eight  years ; the  other  from  the  Messrs.  Powell, 
of  Whitefriars.  who  state  their  willingness  to  com- 
plete it  in  four  or  five  years  at  from  30s.  to  35s.  per 
foot,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
detail  that  may  be  found  in  the  cartoons,  when 
finally  determined  upon.  In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  and  saving  of  time,  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  how  great  an  advantage  it  would 
be  if  the  works  were  undertaken  by  an  English 
firm  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  ready  communication  between 
all  the  parties  concerned,  and  their  constant  super- 
vision,; would  facilitate  the  work  in  many  respects, 
and  probably  insure  its  execution  more  satisfac- 
torily than  could  be  expected  from  any  Continental 
firm  whose  works  were  distant  from  England. 
Another  great  advantage  that  may  be  expected  from 
the  employment  of  an  English  firm  is  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  producing  the  coarser  and  less 
prominent  work  in  the  dome  might  create  a national 
school  of  mosaicists  capable  of  executing  in  a satis- 
factory manner  the  better  seen,  and,  therefore,  more 
delicately  worked  pictures  with  which  it  is  hoped  the 
nave  and  choir  of  the  cathedral  may  eventually  be 
adorned.  These  could  hardly,  at  present,  be 
attempted  with  much  prospect  of  success  by  any  firm 
we  are  acquainted  with,  but  four  or  five  years’  ex- 
perience on  the  decoration  of  the  dome  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  a school  of  artists  quite 
competent  to  undertake  hereafter  any  work  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  execute.  As  the  area  of  the 
dome  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Penrose  at  a little  in  excess 
of  16,000  square  feet,  the  price  of  the  mosaic  at  from 
30s.  to  35s.  would  range  from  £24,000  to  £28,000. 

Collecting  these  figures  together,  the  total  estimate 
will  stand  as  follows  : — Mr.  Leighton,  £4,800  ; Mr. 
Poynter— lowest,  £7,000 ; highest,  £10,600.  Mr. 
Stannus,  £1,000.  Mr.  Penrose  (four  or  five  years 
for  supervision  and  assistance)— lowest,  £1,200 ; 
highest,  £1,500.  Translation  into  mosaic— lowest, 
£600 ; highest  £1,000.  Scaffolding- lowest,  £1,000  ; 
highest,  £1,200.  Reflectors,  £400.  16,000ft.  of 

mosaic — lowest  £24,000  ; highest,  £28,000.  Add  10 
per  cent,  for  contingencies— lowest,  £4,000 ; highest, 
£4,850.  Total— lowest,  £44,000  ; highest,  £53,350. 

These  figures  must  of  course  be  considered  only  as 
approximate  in  the  present  state  of  the  case,  but, 
taken  altogether,  the  sub-committee  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  may  be 
effectively  decorated  in  mosaic  for  a sum  of  about 
£50,000,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen  difficulties 
arise,  that  it  is  as  likely  that  something  may  be 
saved  on  this  estimate  as  that  it  should  be  exceeded. 
To  meet  this  expenditure  there  are  investments  at 
the  disposal  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Paul’s,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  assent 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  which  cost  £42,492  10s., 
and  which,  if  now  sold,  would  probably  realise  at 
least  a like  amount.  The  interest  accruing  on  this 
sum  amounts  at  present  to  £1,570  2s.  6d.  per 
annum,  and  as  the  work  will  extend  over  four  or 
five  years,  and  only  from  £3,000  to  £4,000  be 
required  in  the  first  year,  £4,000  may  be  reckoned 
upon  to  be  added  from  this  source.  The  committee 
will  be  in  a position  to  judge  whether  the  public  will 
subscribe  the  amount  that  may  still  be  required  for 
completing  the  entire  design  in  mosaic  when  they 
seethe  full-sized  cartoon  representing _ in  facsimile 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  work  fixed  up  in  the  dome. 
That  cartoon  must  be  prepared  before  any  contract 
which  will  prove  a binding  liability  on  either  party 
can  be  formed  with  the  mosaicists. 

All,  therefore,  that  the  sub-committee  ask  the 
executive  committee  at  present  to  sanction  is  that 
they  be  allowed— first,  to  enter  into  a contract  with 
Mr,  Leighton  for  the  preparation  of  a cartoon  for 


one  of  tho  largo  circles  at  an  expense  of  £600,  with 
tho  understanding  that  if  the  work  is  proceeded  with 
ho  is  to  bo  employed,  if  he  wishes  it,  for  tho  other 
seven  great  circles  on  similar  terms.  Second,  in 
like  manner  to  contract  with  Mr.  Poynter  for  all  the 
figure  subjects  on  two  of  the  ribs,  and  all  tho  others 
in  the  intermediate  space,  at  a price  not  to  exceed 
<£1,650,  with  a like  understanding  as  to  the  re- 
mainder. Third,  to  employ  Mr.  Stannus  to  prepare 
the  full-sized  cartoon  as  above  described ; and, 
fourth,  to  engage  the  services  of  Mr.  Penrose  till 
at  least  this  cartoon  is  fixed  in  situ  on  the_  dome,  by 
which  several  proceedings,  with  their  incidental 
minor  expenses,  a total  liability  will  bo  incurred  of 
from  £3,500  to  £4,000.  It  is  calculated  it  _ will 
require  at  least  one  year  from  the  time  of  giving 
the  orders  to  complete  these  preliminary  works, 
before  which  time  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  a 
sanction  for  any  further  expenditure  that  may  be 
determined  upon. 

With  reference  to  the  subjects  it  is  intended  should 
be  represented  in  the  circles  and  other  parts  of  the 
dome,  the  sub-committee  beg  leave  to  annex  to  this 
report  three  memorandums,  suggesting  schemes  pre- 
pared hy  Mr.  Oldfield  for  their  assistance  in  this 
respect.  For  the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Oldfield, 
as  well  as  those  which  occurred  in  subsequent  discus- 
sions, the  sub-committee  have  unanimously  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  subjects  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation  are  those  most  appropriate  for  the 
adornment  of  the  dome.  This  seems  the  proper  place 
for  Apocalyptic  subjects,  and  artistically  it  may  be 
feasible  to  treat  such  subjects  in  a broader  and 
bolder  style  than  would  be  possible  with  more  dra- 
matic and  pictorial  scenes  drawn  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  These  would  demand  a more  ela- 
borate and  delicate  treatment,  appropriate  to  soma 
position  better  lighted  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  which 
it  is  thought  might  hereafter  be  assigned  to  them  in 
the  nave  and  choir  of  the  cathedral. 

With  regard  to  the  special  visions  to  be  selected 
from  the  Apocalypse  for  illustration  in  the  dome,  the 
sub-committee  have,  in  the  course  of  their  delibera- 
tions, taken  advice  from  high  theological  authorities, 
and,  without  wishing  to  insist  on  each  detail,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  suggested  in  Mr. 
Oldfield’s  third  memorandum  is  well  adapted  both  on 
theological  and  artistic  grounds  for  the  purposes 
required. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  eight  spandrels  or  penden- 
tives  under  the  Whispering  Gallery  will  all  be  de- 
corated with  colossal  figures  in  mosaic,  either  i n 
completion  of  the  scheme  already  begun  from  th 
design  of  Messrs.  Watts  and  Stevens,  or  in  pursu 
ance  of  some  new  or  modified  scheme  which  ma 
hereafter  be  preferred.  When  this  is  decided  upon, 
it  will  be  the  next  duty  of  the  executive  committee 
to  authorise  the  preparation  of  a scheme  for  the 
decoration  of  the  drum  of  the  dome,  above  the 
Whispering  Gallery,  which  shall  harmonise  with  the 
subjects  above  and  below  it,  and  without  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  sub-committee,  the  decorations  of 
the  [dome  will  never  produce  the  intended  effect  [or 
be  justly  appreciated.  If  this  is  done,  the  rest  of 
the  decoration,  from  the  dome  down  to  the  ground, 
must  then  be  taken  in  hand  conjointly  with  the 
scheme  for  the  decoration  of  the  nave  and  choir. 
For  allithis,  however,  there  is  more  than  suffieient 
time.  Assuming  that  the  decoration  of  the  dome 
is  taken  in  hand  immediately,  four  or  five  years 
must  elapse  before  its  mosaics  could  be  completed, 
and  during  that  time  there  will  be  abundance  of 
leisure  for  experiments  on  a full-sized  scale  in  other 
parts  of  the  building,  which  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee and  public  to  determine  which  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  likely  to  be  most  suecessfnl. 

The  following  is  the  “ Chapter  Minute  ” 
referred  to  at  the  commencement : — 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Chapter,  held  6th  of 
July,  1878  “ Cathedral  Decoration.— The  report 

of  the  sub-committee  for  the  completion  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  submitted  by  the  dean.  Resolved — ‘ That 
the  dean  and  ehapter  assent  to  the  experiment  pro- 
posed in  tbe  last  paragraph  on  page  7 of  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee,  without,  at  the  moment, 
pledging  themselves  to  go  further.  That  the  E sec- 
tion (Nos.  7,  vii.)  of  the  dome  be  selected  for  the 
proposed  cartoon.  That  the  Dean  and’Chapter  reserve 
to  themselves  full  powers  of  discussing  all  the  other 
subjects  proposed  by  the  sub-committee,  as  also  of 
rejecting  the  cartoons  if  they  should  prove  unsatis- 
factory.’ “John  B.  Lee,  Chapter  Clerk.’’ 


The  parish  church  of  Heawa,ll,  Cheshire,  haying 
been  for  some  time  in  a very  dilapidated  condition, 
it  has  been  determined  to  restore  the  tower  and  to 
rebuild  and  extend  the  church  to  the  north-east. 
The  additions  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle, 
architect,  Liverpool,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  restoration  is  being  carried  out. 

The  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners 
discussed  at  their  last  meeting  a letter  received  from 
Messrs-  Shaw  and  Son,  whose  tender,  the  lowest 
sent  in,  for  the  construction  of  a new  pier  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  E.  Birch’s  designs,  was  recently 
accepted  at  £19,273,  saying  they  had  made  an  error 
of  £723,  and  asking  to  be  allowed  to  alter  it  to 
£19,960.  A protest  was  also  received  from  Messrs. 
Bergheim,  the  next  lowest  tenderers,  complaining 
that  Messrs.  Shaw  had  not  sent  in  a bill  of  quan- 
tities as  required  by  the  printed  conditions.  It  was 
resolved  to  advertise  for  fresh  tenders. 
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TYNEMOUTH  PEIOET  CHUECH. 

The  first  church  at  Tynemouth  was  builtduring 
the  reign  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  soon 
after  his  conversion  by  St.  Paulinus.  This 
church  was  of  wood,  but  was  reconstructed  of 
stone  by  St.  Oswald,  in  the  7th  century.  The 
body  of  St.  Oswin  was  enshrined  here,  and 
through  it  the  church  obtained  a wide  reputa- 
tion. The  monastery  suffered  much  from  attacks 
by  the  Danes,  and  was  several  times  largely 
rebuilt.  Earl  Tosti  refounded  the  monastery 
in  the  11th  century,  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Alban’s,  to  whom  the  monastery  had  been  given 
by  Robert  de  Mowbray,  the  Norman  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  carried  on  the  works.  At  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  plan,  with  features  and  details  of  the 
more  developed  style  of  that  period.  The 
character  of  this  work  is  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  building  of  the  same  age. 
The  groining  of  the  eastern  bay  is  curious,  and 
worthy  of  notice.  A stone  screen  was  erected 
across  the  eastern  arch  of  the  nave,  and  the 
nave  was  set  apart,  as  at  St.  Alban’s,  Bridling- 
ton, Croyland,  and  other  places,  for  use  as  the 
parish  church.  The  Church  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  ruin  more  by  wilful 
destruction  than  by  decay  and  exposure  to  the 
severe  storms  which  sweep  this  coast.  Two  or 
three  years  since  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
requested  to  make  a survey  of  the  remains  of 
this  most  interesting  building,  with  a view  to 
the  restoration  of  the  eastern  part.  A careful 
study  of  the  remaining  portions,  with  the  aid 
of  old  drawings  showing  the  church  as  it  stood 
in  the  last  century,  enabled  him  to  trace  out 
the  ancient  design  with  great  certainty,  there 
being  hut  few  details  for  which  evidence  could 
not  be  found.  The  drawing  of  the  interior, 
showing  the  proposed  restoration,  from  which 
our  illustration  is  taken,  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Norton  for  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  No  portion  of  his 
work  has  yet  been  carried  into  execution.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  reproducing 
the  drawing  to  the  Rev.  T.  Eeatherstone,  the 
vicar  of  the  church. 

ENTRANCE  GATEWAY  TO  ST.  MABy’s  ABBEY, 
THOENTON,  NOETH  LINCOLNSHIEE. 

The  name  of  Thornton  is  derived  from  Thor, 
the  ancient  Northern  deity,  and  its  magnificent 
abbey  was  founded  by  William,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marie.  The  entrance  gateway  to  the  abbey  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  of  any  of  tho  buildings 
of  the  monastery,  is  an  imposing  structure,  and 
one  of  the  finest  existing  in  any  part  of  En<>’- 
land.  It  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  was 
built  about  1JS2.  Tho  western  or  exterior  front 
is  defended  on  hotli  sides  by  massivo  brick 
walls,  with  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  on  tho 
inside  supporting  a wall  behind,  and  termi- 
nating in  two  dwarf  towers.  A small  portion 
of  tho  massivo  oak  door,  well  studded  with 


nails,  is  still  hanging  on  its  hinges,  but  has 
now  advanced  a far  way  to  destruction  ; and  a 
portcullis,  the  groove  of  which  still  exists  in 
tho  outer  jamb  of  the  doorway,  completed  the 
defence.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  or  tho  dread  of  invasion,  it  being 
situated  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
the  additional  outworks  necessary  were  added 
at  a]  subsequent  period.  The  gate-house 
itself  is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  cased  with 
stone.  The  outer  face,  or  western  front,  is 
built  partly  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the 
design  being  very  boldly  treated  ; its  pointed 
arch  is  richly  moulded  with  flowers  and  sculp- 
tured heads  in  one  of  the  hollow  mouldings. 
Next  to  this  is  another  slightly-pointed  arch, 
with  hanging  foliations,  with  the  flower  orna- 
ment inserted  in  a hollow  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  it  is  introduced,  and  most  of 
the  gargoyles  are  now  either  destroyed  or  very 
much  decayed.  This  front  is  divided  by  four 
octagonal  turrets  into  three  compartments  ; in 
the  centre  one,  and  immediately  over  the  arch- 
way below,  are  three  elegant  niches  in  twostages, 
and  good  canopies  ; the  panelled  and  moulded 
pedestals  to  the  lower  stage  has  a shield  and  a 
cross  in  the  front  panels.  In  each  side  com- 
partment is  a similar  niche,  one  of  which 
also  retains  a figure — the  others  have  disap- 
peared. The  three  largest,  however,  remain, 
and  are  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  centre  of  the  three  is  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  whom  the  abbey  was  dedicated,  and  over  her 
head  may  be  descried  a very  rare  and  remark- 
able representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
archway  is  groined,  and  has  sculptured  bosses 
and  moulded  r’bs  springing  from  good  corbels 
panelled  in  the  lower  part ; the  upper  part  is 
ornamented  with  foliage,  like  the  capital  of  a 
pillar.  The  manner  in  which  the  mouldings  of 
the  ribs  are  made  to  intersect  each  other  at 
their  springing  is  very  clever  and  interesting. 
The  inner  face,  or  eastern  front,  has  also  four 
octagonal  turrets,  and  contains  several  fine  and 
pleasing  details.  Over  the  large  east, arch  is  a 
very  elegant  oriel  window,  boldly  projected, 
and  has  annular  heads  carved  in  one  of  the 
hollow  mouldings.  It  is  flanked  at  each  angle 
with  panelled  buttresses,  surmounted  by 
crocketted  finials  ; each  bay  is  divided  into  two 
lights,  with  an  embattled  and  moulded  tran- 
som across.  The  roof  is  of  stone,  supported 
on  the  interior  by  moulded  arched  ribs.  Over 
this  is  another  window  of  four  lights ; two  of 
the  mullions  of  the  lower  stage,  with  a portion 
of  the  sill,  has  been  taken  away : the  label 
mould  terminates  with  two  well-sculptured 
heads.  Between  the  walls  are  numerous 
long  and  narrow  passages,  leading  to  rooms 
which,  from  all  appearances,  have  been  used 
as  guard-chambers.  Ascending  the  winding 
stair  in  one  of  the  eastern  turrets  we  soon  enter 
a spacious  and  noble  apartment,  the  refectory  ; 
it  is  lighted  on  the  south  side  by  a pointed 
window  of  four  lights,  with  plain  chamfered 
jambs  and  mullions,  and  on  the  east  side  by  the 
oriel  window ; the  recess  is  very  boldly  and 
characteristically  treated,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a chapel.  On  each  side  of 
this  recess  is  another  pointed  window  of  two 
lights,  with  moulded  jambs  and  mullions,  and 
a quatrefoil  in  the  head  ; on  the  north  end  is  a 
large  open  fireplace  with  moulded  jambs  and 
arch.  There  was  originally  another  room  of 
the  same  size  over  it,  probably  the  scriptorium  ; 
several  corbels  which  supported  the  floor  of 
this  chamber  still  remain — it  is  lighted  by  a 
pointed  and  cusped  window  of  three  lights 
divided  by  transoms.  Again,  ascending  the 
turret  stair  we  find  tho  top  has  a very  good 
groined  vault,  with  foliated  ribs  of  singular  but 
elegant  design.  The  turrets  and  parapets  have 
all  lost  their  terminations,  but  they  would  have 
been  most  probably  finished  in  an  embattled 
stylo.  Tho  original  roof  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  the  late  Earl  of  Yarborough  caused 
a now  roof  to  bo  erected  over  the  gatehouse. 
Wliilo  it  in  no  way  disfigures!  tho  l)uilding  it 
has  tho  twofold  effect  of  preserving  it  from  wet 
and  decay,  and  of  affording  safety  to  tho  visitor, 
who  from  tho  top  may  obtain  an  extensive 
view  of  tho  surrounding  country,  comprizing 
tho  Humber,  llio  town  of  I lull,  the  Yorkshire 
hills,  nndtlie  lirocklosby  woods.  This  building 
is  among  tlioso  to  1)0  visited  by  tho  ArcJiitoc- 
tural  Association  during  their  ensuing  excur- 
sion. — B.  I’eiiostijUy  Siiuucs. 


NEW  PAVILION  AND  WINTEE  QAEDEN, 
BLACKPOOL. 

This  building,  which  we  illustrate,  was  opened 
last  week.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Mitchell, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester  and  Oldham.  The 
winter  gardens,  pavilion,  and  skatingrinks  were 
commenced  about  two  years  ago.  The  style 
adopted  is  Italian.  The  entrance  in  Church- 
street  is  surmounted  by  a glass  dome  120ft. 
in  height,  and  126ft.  in  circumference.  In  the 
vestibule  formed  beneath  is  a fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  ferns,  tropical  shrubs,  and  statuary. 
From  this  vestibule  access  is  gained  to  the 
floral  hall,  an  apartment  176ft.  in  length,  44ft- 
wide,  and  25ft.  high.  The  grand  promenade  is 
a continuation  of  the  floral  hall,  and  is  carried 
round  the  pavilion,  which  is  the  main  feature  of 
the  buildings.  The  promenade  is  of  equal 
width  with  the  floral  hall,  and  its  length  is 
423ft.,  with  a height  of  25ft.  Flowers  and 
shrubs  are  its  chief  adornments,  hut  there  is  a 
large  array  of  sculpture,  including  some  finely- 
executed  allegorical  representations  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  and  copies  from  Canova,  Gibson, 
Duret,  Donatello,  and  other  artists.  There  are 
also  some  busts  of  members  of  the  Royal 
family,  and  of  eminent  musicians.  The  grand 
pavilion  length  is  155ft.,  the  width  being  75ft., 
and  the  height  60ft.  The  floor  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  the  grand  promenade,  which 
surrounds  and  overlooks  it,  and,  by  an  arrange, 
ment  of  revolving  shutters,  it  can  be  entirely 
shut  off,  with  a view  to  musical  and  theatrical 
performances,  for  which  purpose  a spacious 
proscenium  has  been  constructed.  The  pavilion 
is  surrounded  by  a gallery,  and  at  night  is 
lighted  by  three  gasaliers  of  150  lights  each. 
The  mural  decorations  and  the  painting  of  the 
ceiling  have  not  yet  been  commenced.  The  gene- 
ral dimensions  of  the  structures  are  as  follows  : — 
Church-street  entrance,  32ft.  long,  22ft.  wide, 
25ft.  6in.  high ; statuary  hall  or  dome,  42ft- 
diameter,  120ft.  high ; lavatories  and  cloak- 
rooms ; promenade  (including  dome,  floral  hall, 
&e.),  780ft.  or  260  yards  ; pavilion  and  concert 
hall,  133ft.  6in.  long,  72ft.  3in.  wide,  54ft.  high, 
six  dressing  - rooms  attached  thereto ; grand 
vestibule  to  Victoria-street,  107ft.  long,  36ft. 
wide,  and  upper  room  ; ferneries,  190ft.,  average 
width,  24ft. ; indoor  skating  rink,  135ft.  long, 
88ft.  wide,  40ft.  high,  11,880  sup.  feet  ; outdoor 
skating-rink,  160ft.  long,  IGOft.  wide,  23,200* 
sup.  feet,  total  35,080  sup.  feet ; rink  refresh- 
ment room,  42ft.  by  30ft. ; dining-room,  73ft. 
by  30ft.,  with  the  necessary  kitchens  ; two  re- 
freshment-rooms, each  50ft.  by  30ft.  The 
whole  of  the  space  under  the  pavilion  is 
cellared,  and  to  be  used  as  storage,  or  for 
bowling  allies,  shooting  galleries,  and  other 
amusements.  A house  for  the  propagation  of 
plants  has  also  been  provided,  160ft.  long  by 
22ft.  wide.  Messrs.  Cardwell  and  Sutcliffe, 
Fielding  and  Son,  and  Curwen  and  Swain,  were 
respectively  the  contractors  for  the  brickwork, 
masonry,  and  joinery  work ; Messrs.  Braby 
and  Co.  for  the  zinc  work,  and  Messrs.  Minton, 
Hollins,  and  Co.  supplied  the  tiles.  The  floor 
area  of  the  building  exceeds  two  acres.  More 
than  three  million  bricks  have  been  used  in 
the  building,  and  the  total  weight  of  material 
handled  in  construction  was  nearly  18,000  tons. 
The  glazing  of  the  whole  of  the  Winter 
Gardens  has  been  done  on  Rendle’s  patent  sys- 
tem. The  dome  is  about  120ft.  in  height,  and  can 
be  seen  15  or  20  miles  at  sea.  It  has  a very 
light  appearance,  and  has  stood  well  against 
some  of  the  fiercest  gales  that  have  ever  swept 
over  the  Atlantic.  The  inode  of  fixing  the 
glass  is  very  simple — light  cross-bearers,  or 
purlins  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  main  prin- 
cipals of  the  roof,  and  to  these  are  fixed  zinc 
or  copper  grooved  bars,  in  which  tho  glass 
slides,  and  is  lapped  vertically,  or  a small  bar 
is  inserted  between  tho  glass. 

workmen’s  COTTAGES,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGP 
IN  Sl;Al!  CONCRETE. 

For  description  of  those  illustrations  see  article 
on  page  4(j. 


The  moiTiorial  stoiio  of  a now  Wosloyan  cliapol 
was  laid  at  cdmuvHhnvy  on  tlio  8tli  iiist.  Tlio  build- 
ing will  bn  cliiclly  of  briedt.  and  llio  stylo,  annonling 
to  a local  paper,  is  “ Old  English  and  Italian.” 
Tho  ohaped  will  mat  630  porsons.  Tho  arohitoot  is 
Mr.  G.  I!.  Ford,  Itnrslom,  ami  tho  buildora  Mesars- 
W.  and  J.  Oclliiii,  ol'  Shrowabnry. 
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CHAPTEE  HOUSES. 

The  Chapter  Houses  of  Chichester  and  St. 

David’s  have  no  bench  tables.  They  form 
upper  chambers. 

It  is  most  important  to  correct  good  John 
Britten’s  misapprehension  that  the  forms  of 
Chapter  Houses  varied  with  their  date.  It  was 
determined  and  discriminated  by  the  want  of 
each  community.  I have  not  the  time,  nor  have 
you  space  to  give  in  detail,  the  ritual  reasons, 
but  classification  is  indispensable.  (1)  Benedic- 
tine, oblong — Canterbury,  Gloucester,  Chester, 
Durham  [once  apsidal]  [Winchester].  Excep- 
tions : Worcester  round;  Westminster  poly- 
gonal [Evesham,  Belvoir]  (Norwich  was 
apsidal). 

(2)  Cistercian,  square,  with  three  alleys — 
KirkstaU,  Fountains,  Buildwas,  Furness, 
Netley  [Tintern,  Beaulieu].  Exceptions — 
Margam,  polygonal.  Cleeve,  oblong. 

3)  Clugniacs,  oblong — Wenlock. 

4)  Austin  Canons,  oblong — Bristol,  Ox- 
ford [St.  Andrew’s].  Exceptions — [Bolton, 
Thornton]  polygonal,  and  (5)  Praemonstraten- 
sian,  Caverham. 

(6)  Secular  Canons,  polygonal  — York, 
Sarum,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Wells  [St.  Paul’s,] 
Hereford,  Southwell,  Howden,  Elgin.  Excep- 
tions (oblong) — Exeter,  Chichester,  St.  David’s, 
Eipou,  Glasgow.  See  also  my  “ Sacred  Archaeo- 
logy.”  Priory  chapter  houses  were  oblong. 
Several  so-called  chapter  houses  were  really 
sacristies.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bodmin. — A meeting  of  the  Bodmin  Town 
Council  was  held  on  Thursday  week,  to  receive 
the  report  of  a committee  of  the  whole  council, 
, appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
seven  plans  sent  in  for  the  new  Guildhall  and 
municipal  buildings,  and  selecting  the  most 
suitable.  The  committee  recommended  that 
I the  plan  with  the  motto  “ One  and  All  ” should 
’ be  adopted,  provided  that  it  could  be  carried 
out  at  a cost  not  exceeding  ^3,000.  Colonel 
Alms  conplained  that  an  architect,  who  was 
understood  to  be  a competitor,  was  met  on  the 
site  selected  for  the  buildings  by  a majority  of 
the  building  committee,  and  shown  over  the 
place  by  them.  This  same  gentleman  had  also 
been  in  the  room  where  the  plans  were  hang- 
ing with  a member  of  the  committee,  and  his 
conduct,  he  considered,  was  calculated  to 
create  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
other  competitors.  With  reference  to  the  first 
■ statement  made  by  Colonel  Alms,  the  Mayor 
said  that  no  further  favour  was  shown  to  Mr. 
Trevail  than  it  had  been  decided  by  the  council 
' should  be  shown  to  any  architect  who  desired 
to  visit  the  site.  Mr.  John  Oliver  admitted 
. that  he  had  taken  Mr.  Trevail,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  see  the  various  plans,  but  he  did  so  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  not  a word  of  comment 
was  spoken  by  either.  If  he  erred  it  was  in 
I ignorance,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it.  Mr.  W.  H. 
^ Higgs  said  the  plans  were  open  for  public  in- 
spection, but  at  the  same  time  he  considered 
I Mr.  Trevail  showed  very  bad  taste  in  asking  to 
' see  the  plans.  Mr.  Phillipps  proposed  that  if 
; Mr.  Trevail  had  sent  in  a plan  it  should  not  be 
j entertained.  Mr.  Phillipps,  however,  could 
f'  find  no  seconder,  and  the  proposal  consequently 
fell  through.  Mr.  Jos.  Stephens  proposed  the 
^ rejection  of  the  report  on  account  of  the  site 
; chosen,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  building  of 
I a new  hall  was  inopportune.  Besides,  almost 
, without  exception,  those  who  had  seen  the 
various  plans  and  spoken  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject considered,  he  said,  five  of  the  other  six 
|li  plans  superior  to  the  one  selected.  Colonel  Alms 
I seconded  the  amendment.  Mr.  Collins  said, 

, although  he  should  not  have  himself  selected 
: the  plan  chosen,  yet,  as  he  had  not  attended 
I the  committee  meetings,  he  would  vote  for  its 
I adoption.  After  an  animated  and  somewhat 
1 heated  discussion,  five  voted  for  the  rejection 
' of  the  report,  Messrs.  Alms,  Grose,  Phillipps, 
f Sandoe,  and  Stephens  ; and  eight  for  its  adop! 

; tion,  Messrs.  Baron,  Crang,  Collins,  Hig»s, 

I Marshall,  Oliver,  Ireland,  and  Williams.  The 
j report  of  the  committee  was  therefore  declared 
I adopted.  The  plan  selected  is  generally  sup- 
j posed  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
! characteristics  of  his  style,  &c.,  to  be  that  of 
' Mr.  S.  Trevail. 
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Great  Yarmouth. — We  understand  that  the 
plans  for  the  erection  of  the  new  town  hall  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  the 
town  hall  between  the  hours  of  12  and  4 in  the 
afternoon,  and  6 and  8 in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Boardman,  architect,  of  Norwich,  has  been 
deputed  by  the  town  council  to  draw  up  a pro- 
fessional report  on  the  merits  of  the  different 
designs  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered,  and  commenced  his  duties  on  Thursday 
week,  July  11th. 

Kensington. — Although  tenders  have  lately 
been  received  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  Robert 
Walker’s  design  for  the  new  Vestry  Hall  at 
Kensington,  selected,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
competition,  the  matter  has  yet  to  receive 
further  consideration,  it  having  been  deter- 
mined to  include  the  site  of  the  two  adjoining 
houses,  and  so  considerably  enlarge  that  on 
which  the  new  building  is  to  be  erected.  Mr. 
Walker  has  received  instructions  to  prepare  a 
fresh  design  for  this  purpose. 

Nottingham. — The  competition  of  designs 
for  the  new  schools  which  are  about  to  be  built 
in  Queen’s-walk  by  the  Nottingham  School 
Board  was  settled  on  Thursday  evening  last. 
There  were  eleven  sets  of  designs  submitted  for 
these  schools,  and  of  these  the  best  and  most 
suitable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  were 
those  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley,  architect.  Week- 
day-cross, Nottingham.  The  second  place  was 
awarded  to  the  plans  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall, 
architect.  Market-street,  Nottingham.  The 
second  competition  was  for  schools  to  be  built 
in  Coventry-road,  Bui  well,  for  the  same  School 
Board.  For  these  12  sets  of  designs  were  sent 
in,  and  when  the  envelopes  were  broken  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley  was  again  the 
successful  competitor,  while  Mr.  J.  W.  Keating, 
architect,  of  the  Pavement,  Nottingham,  was 
placed  second.  The  Board  report  that  on  the 
whole  the  designs  were  certainly  above  those  of 
former  competitions  in  merit.  Another  compe- 
tition, which  is  expected  to  be  for  larger  schools 
than  those  just  competed  for,  will  take  place  at 
the  end  of  August.  These  will  be  for  Hunger- 
street  Schools  for  1,020  children.  These  will  be 
arranged  on  the  “class-room”  system.  Another 
school  is  also  to  be  built  in  Baldwell  Quarry- 
road  for  400  on  the  usual  mode  of  planning. 


AHCHITECTtJRAL  & ABCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Eotal  Arch.®ological  Institute. — The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  institute  took  place  on 
Friday ; the  President,  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker, 
C.B.,  gave  particulars  of  the  progress  of  the 
excavations  in  Rome,  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  being  the  removal  of  accumulations  of 
earth  from  the  so-called  Stadium,  a space  which 
he  thought  ought  more  properly  to  be  desig- 
nated  a gymnasium.  For  this  work  a contract 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  Government, 
which  will  take  two  years  to  execute,  20ft.  of 
earth  requiring  to  be  removed.  Another  great 
work  approaching  completion  is  the  excavation 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  which  may  settle  the  question 
as  to  how  far  that  name  was  borne  by  the 
temple-lined  thoroughfare  passing  through 
Rome.  He  believed  it  extended  past  the  Forum 
to  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  perhaps  to  the 
Gate  of  Severus.  The  excavations  in  this 
Sacred  Way  would  be,  he  expected,  amongst 
the  most  interesting  ever  made  in  Rome.  At 
present  the  discoveries  of  ancient  remains  or 
inscriptions  had  not  been  very  important.  Pro- 
fessor Bunnell  Lewis  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  South-West 
Prance,”  illustrated  by  a series  of  water-colour 
drawings  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.  This 
isolated  and  mountainous  corner  of  Prance  con- 
tains few  Roman  remains,  and  scarcely  any 
mediaeval  works.  The  people  are  Basque,  and 
speak  a patois  Spanish  rather  than  French, 
and  more  nearly  approximating  to  Latin  than 
to  either  of  those  modern  tongues.  The  Roman 
remains  are  almost  confined  to  an  excellent 
network  of  roads  and  inscriptions  relating  to 
their  repair.  Of  later  remains  the  most 
curious  are  the  scanty  mosaics,  which  exhibit  a 
wonderful  variety  in  pattern  and  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  decoration  of  the  flora  of  Southern 
Europe.  Those  at  Bearn  and  Bielle  are 
especially  noteworthy.  The  sarcophagi  in 


churches  are  occasionally  decorated  with  sculp- 
tured panels  representing  New  Testament 
scenes,  but  with  an  essentially  Roman  treat- 
ment and  grouping — a combination  of  Chris- 
tian symbols  with  Pagan  workmanship.  The 
churches  are  mostly  of  the  type  known  by  the 
French  as  Romano-Byzantine,  and  in  many 
eases  were  fortified  during  the  middle  ages. 
Generally  they  are  planned  as  a Latin  cross, 
with  very  simple  outline,  but  an  instance  exists 
of  one  forming  a Greek  cross.  At  Leschar 
Cathedral  a vacant  space  is  left  in  the  centre  of 
apse  for  the  bishop’s  chair — apparently  a tradi- 
tional reproduction  of  the  praetor’s  chair  in  the 
Roman  justice-haUs.  In  later  buildings  the 
portion  of  the  chair  more  or  less  agrees  with  the 
English  use.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Prof. 
Lewis  said  he  noticed  no  marked  difference 
between  church  architecture  of  pure  Basque 
and  the  Latin-descended  races  which  inhabit 
the  district.  The  books  of  the  local  savants 
were  very  inaccurate,  and  should  be  read  with 
much  caution.  The  President  exhibited  a 
series  of  antiquities  he  had  just  brought  from 
Athens,  including  a large  celt  of  nearly  pure 
copper,  and  numerous  flint  flakes  from  Mara- 
thon and  other  districts  of  Greece.  The  latter 
had  been  averred  to  be  relics  of  the  Persian 
army,  but  their  occurrence  elsewhere,  together 
with  that  of  celts,  showed  that  they  must  be 
attributed  to  a far  earlier,  and  indeed  prehis- 
toric race.  A series  of  gold  and  silver  rings 
were  described  by  Mr.  E.  Ready,  including  a 
Roman  intaglio  of  Antinous  as  Hercules,  in  a 
Chalcedony-Sard,  set  in  a massive  gold 
enamelled  thumb  ring,  a rudely  engraved  dark 
sard,  set  in  a gold  ring  of  heavy  close  filagree 
work,  a mediaeval  gold  ring,  with  a merchant’s 
mark  and  initials  “ S.  I.,”  and  an  intricately 
twisted  gold  ring,  forming  a knot,  probably 
Italian  work,  and  some  singularly  twisted  silver 
wire  thumb  rings,  of  large  size  and  rude  work- 
manship, from  Scandinavia.  A letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Watkin,  stating  that  at  Holt,  Nor- 
folk, a labourer  had  found  an  amphora  filled 
with  nearly  a hundred-weight  of  Roman  coins, 
many  thousands  in  number,  chiefly  of  brass, 
and  of  the  date  of  Faustinus. 

The  Excavations  on  Mount  Caburn. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, General  Lane  Fox  communicated  a 
paper  detailing  his  excavations  and  researches 
in  the  pits  and  camps  at  Mount  Caburn,  near 
Lewes,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  the 
objects  found,  including  pottery  and  wattling- 
sticks.  The  author  suggested  that  the  first 
construction  of  Mount  Caburn  was  during  the 
late  bronze  or  the  early  iron  period,  and  that 
its  occupation  continued  into  Roman  times, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Romans  themselves.  One  large  and 
thirteen  small  pit-dwellings  were  opened,  cor- 
responding with  others  found  at  Cadbury, 
Ewell,  Newstead,  Stone,  Springfield,  Tilbury, 
Richborough,  Chesterford,  and  other  parts  of 
England.  The  ramparts  of  the  camp  and  the 
various  lines  of  defence  were  mapped  out  and 
explained  by  the  lecturer,  who  endeavoured  to 
show,  from  an  examination  of  fragments  of 
wattling  and  the  stakeholes,  the  precise  size  and 
shape  of  the  stockade  and  the  distance  apart  of 
the  stakes.  With  these  remains  were  compared 
the  accounts  in  Ccesar  of  ancient  fortifications 
and  the  extant  examples  of  Gaulish  ramparts 
in  France. 


Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  a new  church  to  be  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  of  London, 
in  Panmure-road,  Sydenhatn-hill. 

On  Saturday  the  memorial  stones  of  a United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  to  be  erected  in  Roundhay- 
road,  Leeds,  were  laid.  The  new  church  is  designed 
in  a bold  treatment  of  Romanesque.  The  plan 
embraces  a schoolroom  with  infants’  room,  band- 
room,  class-rooms,  kitchen,  and  heating-apparatus 
room  under  the  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  outside 
ashlar  work  will  be  of  Meanwood  stone,  with  Mean- 
wood  and  Potternewton  stone  wallstones  ; the  insides 
of  the  walls  will  be  plastered,  and  tho  inside  wood- 
work will  be  of  pitch  pine  varnished.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Dodgson, 
architect,  of  18,  Park-row,  Leeds,  and  are  being 
carried  out,  under  his  superintendence,  by  Messrs. 
Craven  and  Umpleby  and  Mr.  Charles  Myers, 
builders,  of  Leeds.  The  church  will  accommodate 
600,  and  the  schoolroom  2.50  children.  Exclusive  of 
the  site,  the  building  is  estimated  to  cost  .£4,000. 
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JBiultrmg  JntriUgence, 

Bedale. — The  new  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  Aiskew,  was 
opened  last  week.  Tlie  total  cost  of  the  church 
will  he  about  .£2,000.  The  character  of  the 
building’  is  that  of  a small  country  church  of 
the  13th  century,  in  the  Gothic  style.  There 
is  a nave,  chancel,  and  baptistery,  with  sacristy, 
&c.,  connecting  the  new  church  with  the 
presbytery.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  with 
corner  dressings,  and  also  dressings  round  the 
■windows.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  of  London. 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Leeds,  has  been  the  builder. 

Hastings. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Congregational  church  was  laid  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Hastings,  on  Thursday,  the  4th.  The 
church  will  be  Early  English  in  style,  with 
rose  windows  above  the  side  lancets,  and  win- 
dow openings  in  the  roof.  At  the  south-east 
angle  will  be  a tower  and  spire  110ft.  high,  and 
on  the  west  side  will  be  a short  transept.  The 
external  materials  will  be  red  brick,  with  bufi 
terra-cotta  dressings.  The  internal  dimensions 
will  be  72ft.  X 41ft.  6in.,  and  26ft.  height  of 
walls.  The  roof  will  be  carried  on  arched  beams 
in  one  span  ; above  the  collar  beam  will  com- 
mence an  arched  ceiling.  Seats  of  varnished 
pine  will  be  provided  for  530  hearers,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  future  addition  of  galleries. 
A platform,  approached  from  minister’s  vestry, 
will  be  provided  in  lieu  of  pulpit.  The  heating 
and  ventilation  are  to  be  secured  by  an  under- 
ground hot-air  stove.  In  close  proximity  a 
lecture-hall  is  already  built,  and  a schoolroom 
will  hereafter  be  added  on  north  side  of 
church.  Mr.  T.  Elworthy  is  architect  of,  and 
Mr.  Harmer  the  contractor  for,  the  building, 
the  cost  of  which,  as  at  present  being  erected, 
will  be  £5,000. 

Huddebsfield. — On  Wednesday  week  the 
double  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  borough 
building  and  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  town  hall,  at  Huddersfield,  was 
performed.  The  borough  building  is  93ft. 
long  and  70ft.  wide.  The  Town  Council  room 
is  44ft.  long,  26ft.  6in.  wide,  with  two  entrances. 
The  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
under  £9,000,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Abbey,  the  borough  surveyor.  The  new 
town  hall  will  front  Princess-street.  The 
court-room  will  be  58ft.  long,  37ft.  wide,  and 
20ft.  high.  There  will  also  be  a large  public 
hall.  The  outside  dimensions  are  154ft.  from 
Princess-street  to  the  new  borough  oflSces,  and 
72ft.  from  Peel-street  to  Corporation. 

Huggeescote.— The  foundation  stone  has 
been  laid  of  a new  church  at  Huggleseote. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style,  the  interior  measurement  being  78ft. 
long,  46ft.  wide,  and  50ft.  to  the  apex  of 
the  nave  roof.  There  will  be  sittings  in  it  for 
450  adults  and  108  children.  The  church  will 
consist  of  north  and  south  aisles  and  baptistery. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be  constructed 
of  Bardon  stone,  with  Doiilting  dressings,  and 
the  interior  of  Ibstock  pressed  bricks  and  Cor. 
sham  Down  dressings,  with  a portion  in 
Ancaster  stone.  The  floors  will  be  of  encaustic 
tiles,  with  borders  of  an  approved  pattern,  and 
flushed  in  with  Portland  cement.  The  church 
is  designed  to  accommodate  about  600  persons, 
but  the  portion  to  be  erected  now  will  seat 
about  100  short  of  that  number.  The  contract 
amounts  to  £4,198,  exclusive  of  the  site.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  .1.  B.  Everard,  of  Leicester ; 
the  builder  Mr.  King  Vann,  of  Leicester  ; and 
the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  Taylor. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  Mr. 
E.  Dresser  Rogers  w.as  elected  vice-chairman 
of  the  v/orks  committee  for  tho  onsuin<>- 
year.  A letter  from  Mr.  II.  A.  Hunt,  juiL, 
on  behalf  of  liarl  Cadogan,  suggesting  an 
arrangement  for  an  exchange  of  land  so 
as  to  widen  (Queen’s- road.  West,  as  iin 
approach  to  tho  Chelsea  Embankment  liaving 
been  sonsidered,  a rei)ly  was  directed  to  1h! 
■sent,  declining  to  co-operate  in  the  HUggosted 
arrangmnent.  'I'he  bill  for  Ihe  aciiuisilion  of 
I’lumstead-common  and  •Shoiilder-of-Mutton- 
green  liaving  received  tlic  Royal  assent,  it  was 
referred  to  the  works  committee  to  settle  t he 
lerms  of  tho  agreement  under  the  new  Act  for 


the  sale  by  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
purchase  by  the  board  of  the  estate  and  interest 
of  tho  college  in  these  open  spaces.  It  was 
decided  to  open  a further  portion  of  the  Oxford- 
street  to  Old-street  improvement  on  .Saturday, 
the  3rd  August.  A letter  from  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  stating  that  the  cost  of 
completing  the  improvements  at  No.  139,  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  and  No.  1,  Little  Tower-street,  is 
estimated  at  £7,219,  was  referred  to  the  finance 
committee ; another  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  stating  that  they  are 
ready  to  assist  the  Board  with  practical  sug- 
gestions, when  they  are  preparing  their  bye- 
laws, under  Clause  15  of  the  Metropolis  Man- 
agement and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
was  sent  to  the  Building  Act  committee  ; and 
one  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Booker,  stating  that  as 
the  consideration  of  the  tenders  for  hoarding 
and  shoring  has  been  re-opened,  he  is  not 
desirous  of  adhering  to  his  original  tender,  and 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  further  work  in  con- 
nection with  dangerous  structures,  on  account 
of  his  state  of  health,  was  referred  to  the 
works  committee.  The  board’s  contractor  was 
instructed  to  carry  out  the  work  ordered  by  the 
magistrates  to  be  done  at  the  following  pre- 
mises, being  dangerous  structures : — 3,  Searle- 
street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields  ; party-wall,  between  No.  24,  New 
Bond-street,  and  31,  Conduit-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square ; party-wall,  between  No.  180 
and  181,  Drury-lane,  St.  Giles-in-the-Pields  ; 
No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6a,  Angel  and  Porter- 
court,  St.  Luke ; 126,  Gray’s-inn-road,  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn. — The  following  applica- 
tions for  loans  were  granted  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : 
— Plumstead  District,  Board,  £1,000,  for 
raising  and  strengthening  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames  in  Charlton  parish ; Mile- 
end  Old  Town  Vestry,  £2,000,  for  improve- 
ments in  Oxford  and  Jamaica  streets ; and 
the  managers  of  Brentwood  School  District, 
£15,000,  for  purchasing  land  adjoining  their 
premises  at  Brentwood,  and  erection  of  infirmary 
and  other  works.  In  reference  to  communica- 
tions from  various  local  authorities,  asking  that 
street-widening  works  in  Wal worth-road,  Cow- 
cross-street,  Holborn,  Bermondsey-street,  and 
between  Strand  and  Holborn  (Mr.  Teulon’s 
plan),  and  that  the  Thames  be  embanked  be- 
tween Battersea-bridge  and  Cremorne,  answers 
were  sent  stating  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
board  to  apply  next  session  for  an  Act  autho- 
rising the  carrying  out  of  street  improvements. 

Teignmouth.  — A new  Eoman  Catholic 
church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  St.  Patrick, 
has  been  opened  at  Teignmouth.  The  work 
executed  so  far  has  involved  a cost  of  £3,400, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  edifice  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  church  stands  north  and 
south,  and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  south 
gallery,  and  eastern  aisle,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  latter  is  a Lady  chapel.  When  the  western 
aisle  is  built  there  will  be  another  chapel,  a 
calvary,  and  a permanent  confessional.  As  soon 
as  means  permit  it  is  also  proposed  to  build  a 
presbytery.  On  one  side  of  the  front  there  is  a 
bell  turret,  and  on  the  other  a pinnacle.  Over 
the  entrance  there  is  a statue  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  architects  .are  Messrs.  J.  Hansom  and  Son, 
of  Westminster;  Mr.  Slocombe,  of  Teignmouth, 
was  the  builder.  Tho  church  is  built  of  Devon- 
shire limestone,  with  Ilam-hill  stone  for  the 
exterior  dressings,  and  Bath  stone  for  the  dress- 
ings of  tho  interior. 

University  College. — Lord  Gr.anville,  on 
'I'uesd.ay  week,  laid  the  fir.st  stone  of  some  new 
buildings  atUniversity  College.  These.additions 
will  bring  tho  wings  of  tho  front  up  to  tho  line 
of  Gower-stroot.  Tho  .architect  of  tho  now 
buildings  is  Professor  I Lay  tor  Lewis,  and  they 
will  cost  £50, ()()()  or  more.  'J’ho  central  portion 
of  the  existing  buihling,  including  its  portico 
and  ontrnnce-liall,  was  erected  from  i he  designs 
of  William  Wilkins,  Iv.A.  In  1832  a boys’ 
school  was  ost.iiblished,  under  tho  control  of  tho 
Comxil.  In  1833  the  University  College  or 
North  London  llosiiital  was  founded,  in  a close 
connection  wil.li  t lie  colh'ge.  In  1841  the  Birk- 
beck  Cliomiciil  Laboratory  was  erected.  Since 
that,  time  the  principal  additions  to  the  college 
have  been  the  ]iorlions  devoted  to  Ihe  Slade 
School  of  Pi  III'  Art,  and  the  portions  of  tho 
Boul.h  wing  assigned  to  I ho  boys’  school. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Beplies  and 

Lettorn  on  KubJoctR  of  Unlvftr**al  havo  appoarod  durine 

tho  luHt  t<jn  vearH  In  t)ie  ENOblKH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLD 
OP  HCIICNCK,  moat  of  thorn  from  Uui  ponn  of  the  leading 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authf'ritlcH  of  the  day.  Thou«andg  of 
orlffinal  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  countless  receipts  and 
wrinkles  embracliiff  almost  every  subject  on  which  It  Is  possible 
to  desire  Information  have  also  appeared  during  tho  same  perloi 
The  earliest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  all  new 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  Inventions  Is  to  bo  found  In 
its  pages,  audits  large  circulation  renders  It  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  sclontlfio  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors. Post-free  2id.  Office:  31,  Tavistock-atreet,  Covent, 
garden,  W.C- 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requerta 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  spaco' 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  tho  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDBN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passhore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-orown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

lYont  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
Franco  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  ^f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton) , £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.0.0. , and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  bo  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  _ All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  foiovarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received. — J.  A.— F.  V.— McN.  R.audCo.— W.  L.  G.— 
M.  and  Co. — F.  L. — J.  A.  and  Sons. — W.  and  Co.— A. 
and  H. — R.  W.  and  O. — A.  and  Co. — S.  and  G. 

H.  Bell.  (Photography  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
window  decoration;  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  Eiiglisk  Mechanic  of  July  5,  p.  414.) — 
Inquirer.  (No.)— S.  M.  (Mahogany  was  used  in  re- 
pairing some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  ships  at  Trinidad 
in  1597 ; but  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  till 
1724.)— Sub-Contractor.  (The  only  method  used  is  to 
measure  the  rectangle  enclosing  the  stono  winder,  the 
dimensions  being  taken  to  give  a fair  allowance  for 
waste.  Your  sketch  gives  no  dimensions.) — Samuel 
Fry.  (The  charge  for  quantities  for  old  building  is, 
according  to  the  surveyor’s  scale,  2\  per  cent,  for  works 
of  small  or  difficult  kind.  When  there  is  no  risk  in- 
curred, however,  to  2 per  cent,  seems  to  us  a fair 
charge.)— W.  Thorburn.  (Prony’s  formula  for  retain- 
ing walls  is  given  in  several  handbooks  of  oonstriiotioii ; 
you  will  find  the  formula  and  the  suhjoot  of  retaining 
walls  discussed  in  tho  “ Engineer  and  Architect’s 
Pocket-Book  ” (Lockwood  and  Co.),  and  the  theory  of 
retaining  walls  has  boon  froipiently  explained  in  the 
Building  News.  Tho  subject  has  lioen  treated  of  by 
Tredgold,  Belidor,  Rondolot,  Pasley,  and  many  recent 
experimenters,  including  several  American  engineers,  tho 
leading  points  of  which  wo  have  laid  before  our  readers 
from  time  to  time.  See  also  tho  “ Transactions  of  tho 
American  Society"  for  February,  quoted  iu  our  article. 


Coraspoiiiimtt. 

THE  MANCIIESTICR  TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  tho  compotition  for  tho  travelling 
studentship,  recently  offerod  to  architoctur.il 
students  by  tho  Manchester  Socioty  of  Archi- 
tects, I think  it  is  much  to  bo  dojilori'd  that  they 
have  not  acted  with  greater  jnstiec  and  courtesy 
towards  tho  counictitor.s,  and  I .shall  fool 
obliged  by  your  in.serting  the  following  in  your 
next  issue . — 

Certain  conditions  were  i.ssnod,  iu  which  the 
11th  of  May  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  the 
delivery  of  conipetitivi'  dr.awiug.s.  Itoing  my- 
Bolf  a competitor,  and  rinding  tho  tiaio  rather 
short  for  the  aauamt.  of  wea  k entaih'd,  I was 
rehiclantly  eoaqu'lh'd  to  Imrry  through  my 
drawings  in  (U'llor  to  havo  tliom  rmuly  for  tho 
day  aiqioint  I'd.  On  (h'livi'ry,  liowovi'r,  I was 
kindly  inlhrau'd  tlial  Ma>  liiao  was  oxionded  a 
fortnight.  This  I'xlonsion  was  aiaqily  u.si'li'sa 
to  me,  as  my  dniwing’H  were  alnauly  eom|ilelo  ; 
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whereas,  had  I known  sooner,  it  would  have 
been  most  invaluable.  But  this  is  not  all.  On 
comniunicatinp;  with  my  fellow-competitors  I 
ascertained  that  one  of  them  actually  received 
no  extension  whatever,  whilst  another  (the 
successful  competitor)  was  granted  some  ten  or 
twelve  days’  extension  after  my  own  drawings 
were  finally  delivered. 

I should  mention  that  I only  heard  the  result 
of  the  competition  when  I chanced  to  call  to 
ascertain  if  any  decision  had  been  made,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment  I then  learned  that  the 
successful  competitor  had  already  proceeded  on 
his  tour. 

I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  unjust  or  discourteous  than  such 
treatment,  and  should  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects  ever  enter  upon  any  discussion 
respecting  the  grievances  of  “ architectural 
competitions'”  I shall  certainly  be  very  curious 
to  see  what  they  have  to  say  in  the  matter. — I 
am,  &c.,  Frank  L.  Elton. 

Manchester,  I7th  July,  1878. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  award  of  the  council  for  the  above 
competition  has  been  that  Mr.  Sylvanus  Tre- 
vail’s  plans  be  accepted.  Will  yon  kindly  insert 
this  letter  as  a protest  against  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Trevail  having,  contrary  to  all  laws  of 
decency  and  fair  play,  inspected  the  drawings 
sent  in  for  competition  whilst  they  were  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  council,  with  one 
of  the  councillors,  this  councillor  being,  more- 
over, a builder  doing  work  for  Mr.  Trevail  ? I 
enclose  my  card  and  am,  &c., 

A Competitor. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Sir, — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  as  it  is  not  generally 
known,  that  Charles  Mathews’  father  died  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  was  buried  at  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrew’s  there.  A white  marble  tablet  tells  the 
following  tale  : — 

‘ Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  honoured  re- 
mains of  Charles  Mathews,  comedian.  Born  28th 
June,  1776;  died,  June  28th,  1835.  Not  to  com- 
memorate that  genius  which  his  country  acknow- 
ledged and  rewarded,  and  men  of  every  nation  con- 
fessed, nor  to  record  the  worth  which  secured  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  his  admirers  and  friends, 
but  as  an  humble  tribute  to  his  devoted  unvarying 
affection  and  indulgence  as  a husband  and  father, 
this  tablet  is  erected  in  sorrowing  love  and  grateful 
remembrance  by  his  bereaved  wife  and  son. 

“ All  England  mourned  when  her  comedian  died, 

A public  loss  that  ne’er  might  be  supplied. 

For  who  could  hope  such  varied  gifts  to  find. 

All  rare  and  exquisite,  in  one  combined  ? 

The  private  virtue  that  adorn’d  his  breast 
Crowds  of  Oidmiring  friends  with  tears  confessed. 
Only  to  Thee,  O God  ! the  grief  is  known 
Of  those  who  rear  this  monumental  atone  : 

The  son  and  widow,  who,  with  bosoms  torn. 

The  best  of  fathers  and  of  husbands  mourn. 

Of  all  this  public,  social,  private  woe. 

Here  lies  the  cause — Charles  Mathews  sleeps  below.” 

It  may  be  noticed  that  whilst  most  of  the  recent 
notices  upon  the  late  talented  actor  spell  his  name 
with  two  “ t.’s  ” that  upon  the  father’s  grave  has 
only  one  ; and  further,  that  Charles  Mathews,  sen., 
by  a curious  coincidence,  died  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday.  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
contains,  besides  the  monument  just  quoted,  very 
many  memorials  of  a most  interesting  character,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a visit.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  Devonshire  churches,  as  it  is  also 
the  largest.  The  grand  old  western  tower  is  of 
granite,  and  jt  was  the  bells  in  that  belfry  which 
rang  out  the  joy  peal  when  the  huge  Spanish  Armada 
got  so  deservedly  well  “ licked  ” by  our  dapper  little 
fleet  outside  the  harbour.  The  interior  of  the  church 
was  thoroughly  and  most  successfully  restored  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.,  shortly  before  his 
death. — lam.&c.,  Harry  Hems. 

Exeter,  July  8,  1878. 


The  chancel  of  St.  Edward’s  Church,  Evenlode,  is 
about  to  be  restored  by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Sons, 
builders,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  rector,  and  at  a cost 
of  about  .£300.  • The  architect  is ' Mr.  Cutts,  of 
London. 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Wyck  Rissington,  is 
to  be  restored  this  autumn  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  K.  Cutts.  The  chancel  is  an  unusually 
interesting  specimen  of  late  Lancet  work.  The 
work  is  to  cost  about  ^£1,100. 

The  Cockermouth  Local  Board  have  decided  to 
allow  in  future  no  new  houses  to  be  inhabited  until 
a certificate  has  been  granted  by  their  surveyor, 
stating  that  the  building  and  sewerage  have  been 
completed  according  to  deposited  plans. 


Mcaommunicatiait. 

— *-♦-♦ — 

QUESTIONS. 

[5434.] — Creases  in  Engravings. — Would  any 
reader  inform  me  how  to  take  the  creases  out  of  en- 
gravings when  framing  them  ? — W.  F.  Browning. 

[6435.] — Winchester  Cathedral. — Perhaps  one 
of  your  many  correspondents  will  kindly  inform  me 
how  I can  get  permission  to  make  drawings  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  and  St.  Cross  Hospital,  or  if  any  is 
required  ?— An  Architect’s  Pupil. 

[6436.]  — B.  C.  Church  at  Arundel.  — May  I 
trouble  some  one  to  inform  me  who  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Arundel  ? — 
J.  H.  M. 

[5437.]— Professional  Charges.— About  4 years 
ago  I was  directed  by  a public  board  to  design  and 
superintend  some  works  at  a town  about  six  miles 
from  my  oflSce.  The  works  were  completed  three 
years  ago,  and  I received  the  usual  commission  of  £5 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  contract.  I had  pre- 
viously, and  have  again  this  year,  rendered  the  board 
other  personal  services,  for  which  I have  yet  to  be 
paid.  Last  year  I was  directed  to  prepare  plan, 
estimate,  and  specification  for  a small  addition  to 
the  previous  works,  but  quite  distinct  from  them. 
This  addition  was  carried  out  by  a contractor  under 
my  superintendence,  at  a cost  of  under  .£20,  and  in- 
volved at  least  four  journeys  by  me  of  half  a day 
each,  so  that  the  ordinary  commission  on  so  small  an 
amount  will  not  be  remunerative.  Query. — Am  I 
bound  to  take  the  work  as  a whole,  and  charge  only 
.£5  per  cent,  on  the  total  expenditure,  or  am  I justi- 
fied in  making  a higher  charge  on  the  second  con- 
tract ? I shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  as 
to  the  customary  practice  under  such  circumstances. 
—Beta. 

[5438.]— Lights. — Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  legal  distance  that  a building 
requires  to  be  set  back  on  its  own  land,  so  as  to 
secure  lights  on  a side  adjoining  another  property  ? 
-A.  T.  T. 


REPLIES. 

[5422.1 — Pulpit  in  Exeter  Cathedral.-^  The 
material  used  in  the  Patteson  memorial  pulpit,  in  the 
nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  is  Mansfield  Woodhouse 
magnesia  limestone,  that  in  the  centre  panel  being 
from  the  celebrated  “Memorial”  quarry.  The  whole 
of  the  sculpture  and  carvings  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  London. — H.  W.  B. 

[5423.] — Oak  Floors. — I should  recommend  “ Pro- 
vincial ” to  let  his  oak  floors  remain  as  they  are  for 
another  twelve  months. — Harry  Hems. 

[5424.]— Emigration. — My  idea  about  a young 
architect  going  to  Australia  or  the  Colonies  is 
this  : — If  he  is  of  active  habits,  and  can  turn  his 
hand  to  surveying  in  all  branches ; if  he  has  no 
scruples  about  particular  styles  of  architecture,  and 
if  he  can  turn  builder  as  well  as  architect  on  an 
emergency,  the  Colonies  afford  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  making  a fair  livelihood.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a young  man  is  a specialist,  if  he 
indulges  certain  whims  about  style,  stands  upon  his 
professional  dignity,  and  has  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  building  and  measuring,  the  notion  of 
going  abroad  is  utterly  absurd.  Every  student  can 
answer  these  questions  for  himself,  and  determine 
whether  England  or  the  Colonies  give  him  the  best 
prospects  for  success. — G.  H.  G. 

[5427.] — Competition  Dra-wings. — The  condi- 
tion that  the  designs  must  not  be  coloured  applies, 
as  a rule,  to  the  elevations  and  perspective  draw- 
ings. To  colour  the  woodwork  in  the  sections  can 
hardly  be  held  to  disqualify  the  design,  unless  the 
design  thrown  aside  for  being  coloured  was  simply 
so  tinted.— Architectus. 

[5430.] — Heat  Through  Walls. — The  cavity 
between  the  oven  and  the  new  house  is  scarcely  wide 
enough  ; a 6in.,  or  even  a 12in.  hollow,  would  have 
been  better.  Is  the  space  ventilated,  or  rather,  is 
there  a current  of  air  through  it  ? It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  this  done,  if  possible.  Another 
course  would  be  to  fill  up  the  cavity  with  felt, 
pugging,  or  some  non-conducting  substance.  I 
should  prefer,  however,  a well-ventilated  cavity,  if 
possible. — G. 

[.5431.]— Keeping  Do-wn  a Spring  of  Water. — 
The  only  practicable  course  to  keep  the  water  down 
is  to  make  the  underground  chamber  water-tight. 
This  may  be  done  by  puddling  the  bottom  and  sides, 
a good  bed  of  clay,  9in.  deep,  and  then  a slightly  in- 
verted arch  of  brick,  set  in  cement,  filled  up  level 
with  concrete,  would  resist  the  upward  pressure  of 
water.  I should  turn  the  arched  floor  the  9ft.  way. 
It  should  be  9in.  thick.— Architect. 

[5432.] — Broach  Spire. — A broach,  or  “ broche,” 
is  an  old  English  term  for  a spire  springing  from  the 
tower  walls.  The  origin  of  the  term  “ broach  ” is 
rather  obscure  ; the  term  probably  is  a corruption  of 
the  Welsh  procio,  to  thrust,  or  French  hrocher,  to 
spit.  I refer  “C.  C.  S.”  to  the  term  in  “ Common- 
place Column.” — A Reader. 

[5433.1— Professional  Charges. — Tracings  made 
for  local  board  are  usually  charged  for  in  addition  to 
the  2|  per  cent.  The  H per  cent,  for  preparing 
quantities  is  small  enough,  and  does  not  include 
supplying  copies  to  contractors.  The  ^ per  cent,  is 
for  procuring  and  examining  tenders  only.  — 
Architect. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Cork. — A series  of  nine  windows  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Finn  Barro,  at 
Cork,  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  memo- 
rials to  deceased  citizens,  armorial  bearings  of 
whom  are  exhibited  above.  The  central  compartment 
contains  the  figures,  and  is  placed  between  two  other 
lights,  each  decorated  with  interlaced  geometrical 
patterns  in  delicate  colours.  The  subjects,  com- 
mencing from  opposite  the  baptistery,  are  : — 1. 
“ Adam  and  Eve  working  2.  “ Noah  building  the 
Ark;”  3.  “Noah  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
giving  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Bow ;”  4.  “ Joseph 
sold  to  the  Israelites  ;”  5.  “ Joseph  presenting  his 
Father  to  Pharaoh  ;”  6.  “ David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath 7.  “ David  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;”  8.  “ Nehemiah  petitioning  Artaxerxes ;” 
and  9.  “ Nehemiah  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.” 

Huntington,  York. — Another  stained  glass 
window  has  been  inserted  in  the  chancel  of  Hunt- 
ingdon Church.  The  window,  which  is  the  east 
one,  is  of  three  lights,  with  tracery  above.  The 
subjects  portrayed  are  “ The  Nativity,”  “ The 
Crucifixion,”  and  the  “Resurrection,”  each  of 
which  occupies  a light,  the  Crucifixion  being  the 
central.  The  window  has  been  executed  by  Hardman 
and  Co.,  Birmingham,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  D.  A. 
Walter,  architect,  Hornsea. 

Stained  Glass  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. — 
Among  the  exhibitors  in  this  department,  Messrs. 
Camm  Bros.,  artists  in  glass,  Birmingham,  may  be 
mentioned  for  some  excellently-designed  windows  for 
domestic  work.  We  notice  a window  embodying 
illustrations  of  the  fairy  part  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  The  figures  of 
Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  giving  Puck  instructions, 
Titania,  the  queen,  and  Puck  are  well  sustained. 
But  some  hall  windows  in  three  lights,  5ft.  9in.  x 
1ft.  8in.,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The 
subjects  of  the  design  are  taken  from  Tennyson’s 
“ idylls  of  the  King.”  The  centre  light  shows  the 
sacred  Mount  of  Camelot,  where  Arthur  holds  court 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  subject 
is  suggested  from  the  “ Holy  Grail  — 

O ! brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 

BuQt  by  old  kings  age  after  age  so  old  ; 

The  king  himself  had  fears  that  it  would  fall. 

So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim. 

The  lower  part  of  the  window  is  occupied  with 
figures  of  knights  and  ladies,  with  the  “ mighty  hall 
which  Merlin  built  ” in  the  background  rising  in 
pyramidal  stages.  It  is  a fine  composition,  and  there 
is  a semi-mystic  meaning  and  quaintness  in  the 
design  that  commends  itself.  In  the  side  lights  are 
other  subjects  from  the  same  poem.  We  have  before 
us  the  design  of  another  cleverly  conceived  three- 
light  ecclesiastical  window,  representing  the  Parable 
of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  The  figure  of  the 
Saviour  occupies  the  centre  light,  and  the  two 
groups  of  virgins  are  admirably  introduced  in  the 
side  lights.  The  artist  has  aimed  rather  at  ideal  ex- 
pression in  the  composition  of  his  figures  and  acces- 
sories. Messrs.  Camm,  we  note  also,  send  some 
transom  lights  and  curtain  panels,  with  emblematic 
designs  of  the  Four  Seasons,  Musij,  Archery, 
Falconry , and  Spring,  in  the  Classic  and  Queen  Anne 
styles. 


At  the  recent  fire  at  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of 
Compton-street,  Goswell-road,  the  whole  of  the 
books,  &c.,  of  the  firm,  which  were  locked  up  in 
Messrs.  Chubb’s  safes,  came  out  uninjured.  The 
conflagration  was  an  unusually  severe  one,  the 
building  being  stored  with  oils,  tallows,  and  other 
such  inflammable  articles.  This  is  the  second  large 
fire  within  a very  short  time  at  which  the  books  and 
valuables  have  been  saved  in  Messrs.  Chubb’s  safes. 

At  a vestry  meeting,  held  at  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Guildford,  the  design  submitted  by  Blessrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell,  of  Regent-street,  W.,  for  the  Dr.  Mon- 
sell memorial  reredos  to  be  erected  in  the  church, 
was  approved,  and  a resolution  was  passed  request- 
ing the  ordinary  to  grant  a faculty  for  the  erection 
of  the  reredos. 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Jethro  Robinson,  the 
architect  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  expired  very 
suddenly  at  his  residence,  Bloomsbury-square.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  death  was  from  heart  disease. 
Deceased  was  the  architect  to  Sanger’s  Royal 
Amphitheatre,  Alexandra  Theatre,  Grecian,  City- 
road,  and  theatres  at  Leeds,  Hull,  and  other  large 
provincial  towns. 

A block  of  buildings  for  stores,  workshops,  read- 
ing-rooms, &c.,  was  opened  on  Saturday,  July  Gth, 
in  connection  with  the  Home  for  Little  Boys, 
Farningham-road,  Kent,  by  the  Countess  of  Zetland, 
and  the  foundation  stone  of  an  additional  house  was 
laid  by  Mrs.  Horniman  on  behalf  of  the  donor. 
Messrs.  Spalding  and  Evans  were  the  architects, 
and  the  contractors  W.  Downs  and  Co.,  of  South- 
wark. 

The  rural  sanitary  authority  of  the  parish  of 
Frimley  have  taken  steps  towards  the  sewering  of 
their  district  by  consulting  Mr.  James  Lemon,  of 
Southampton,  thereon. 
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water  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

DEAiNAan  Schemes  foe  the  Lower  Thames 
Valley. — Tho  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewer- 
age Board  recently  considered  a tabulated  state- 
ment as  to  the  various  sewerage  schemes  sub- 
mitted in  competition  by  engineers.  Five  of  the 
schemes  propose  precipitation,  nine  irrigation,  one 
ioint  irrigation  and  precipitation,  and  one  is  alterna- 
tive. The  highest  estimate  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Donaldson  and  Davenhall,  who  propose  to  take  the 
sejfage  to  Chobham  and  Bisley  (for  irrigation)  at  a 
cost  of  ^51)2, GOO.  The  lowest  is  that  for  No.  2 
scheme,  propounded  by  Messrs.  Gotto  and  Besley,  of 
Westminster,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  sewage  by  precipitation  at  Ham-fields,  for 
.£126,786.  No  decision  will  be  come  to  at  present. 

Farnham,  Surrey. — The  Local  Board  of  Farn- 
ham  have  lately  received  a report  from  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  M.I.C.B.,  of  Southampton,  whom  they  have 
consulted  upon  the  sewerage  and  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  their  district,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
utilise  the  sewage  by  irrigating  certain  lands  near 
the  union,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  town.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  report,  all  possibility  of  pollut- 
ing the  Eiver  Wey,  which  runs  through  the  town, 
•will  be  precluded.  The  land  proposed  to  be  irrigated 
being  at  a greater  elevation  than  the  town,  pump- 
ing will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  it  appearing  that  no 
land  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  obtainable  at  a level 
•which  will  admit  of  the  town  being  sewered  by 
gravitation. 

Blandfoed,  Dorset. — A Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  was  held  a fortnight  since  at  Bland- 
ford,  before  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  as  to  an  applica- 
tion from  the  local  board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
d£600  for  permanent  works — including  widening  of 
a street,  re-paving  foot-paths  partly  with  Keinton 
stone  and  partly  with  asphalte,  and  kerbing.  The 
inspector  condemned  tar  pavement  on  account  of 
its  non-durability  and  difficulty  to  repair,  and  it 
was  decided  to  amend  the  application  to  one  for  bor- 
rowing d£700,  and  to  have  all  the  paving  in  stone.  It 
transpired  that  there  is  no  regular  system  either  of 
sewerage  or  water  supply  in  the  town,  and  the  in- 
spector expressed  a strong  opinion  on  the  probable 
contamination  of  the  present  well-water  supply 
from  the  “vaults”  (dead  wells)  attached  to  every 
three  or  four  cottages  throughout  the  district. 


The  newly-appointed  Corporation  of  Accrington 
have  reappointed  Mr.  Eli  Knowles,  surveyor  to  the 
late  local  board  of  health,  as  borough  surveyor, 
and  have  raised  the  salary  from  .£150  to  .£175  per 
annum. 

St.  Andrew  Church,  Plymouth,  has  been  enriched 
by  a fine  peal  of  carillon  bells  at  a cost  of  .£100. 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  are  the 
makers. 

The  sinking  of  an  experimental  well  at  Egford, 
for  a new  water  supply  for  Frome,  has  resulted  in 
tapping  a spring,  which  appears  both  copious  and 
of  good  quality.  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  C.E., 
engineer  to  the  urban  authority,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barnes,  the  contractor. 

The  Local  Government  Bo.ard  has  decided,  upon  a 
case  referred  to  them,  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Smith,  late 
borough  surveyor  of  Kingston-on-Hull,  is  entitled 
to  compensation  at  the  rate  of  ^60  per  annum  for 
loss  of  office  arising  from  re-arrangement  under  the 
local  amalgamation  scheme. 

The  members  of  the  Bristol  Cymmrodorion  Society 
visited  Worle.hill,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
inspected  the  British  camp  thereon.  The  outlines 
of  the  camp  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls, 
F.S.A.,  chief  librarian  of  Bristol  free  libraries,  who 
also  read  a paper  on  tho  subject. 

It  has  been  decided,  at  a meeting  of  parishioners 
of  Kensington,  to  complete  the  unfinished  portion 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts  Church, 
according  to  the  plans  of  its  architect,  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  ns  a memorial  of  tho  ministry  of  Dr. 
Maclagan,  tho  new  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  while 
minister  of  the  parish  ; and,  further,  that  a slal)  of 
marble  or  brass  bo  inserted  near  tho  chanool 
setting  this  forth  in  suitable  words.  Dr.  Maclagan 
has  promised  to  pla(m  a fresco  on  tho  north  wall 
of  the  church  as  a thank-offering. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff  have  accepted 
tho  tender  of  Messrs.  Mcars  and  Stoinbank,  of 
London,  for  providing  seven  bolls  for  Llandaff 
Cathedral.  With  tlie  largo  present  boll,  which  will 
form  the  tenor  of  tho  set,  a peal  of  eight  bolls  will 
be  hung  in  tho  tower,  and  together  with  a monu- 
mental brass  in  tho  cathedral,  will  form  a raomorial 
to  tho  late  1 )ean  Williains. 

A group  of  buildings  at  Wrexham,  formerly  usod 
as  the  militia  depot,  is  being  converted  into  a 
magistrates’  court-house,  prisoners’  cells,  <tc.,  in 
accordance  with  i)lans  pnqmrcd  by  Mr.  U.  Lloyd 
Williams,  county  surveyor  for  I >md)ighshire.  The 
contract  has  been  t(d<en  by  Mr.  Urilliths,  and  is  to 
bo  completed  by  October. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Contracts  v.  Daywork. — Wynn  v.  Eoberts. — 
This  case,  tried  at  tho  North  Wales  Summer  Assizes 
last  week,  at  Carnarvon,  before  Lord  Justice  Bram- 
well,  afforded  a remarkable  instance  of  tho  advisa- 
bility of  employing  an  architect  even  in  comparatively 
trifling  contracts.  Tho  plaintiff,  who  is  a contrac- 
tor, sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  Miss 
Eoberts,  a lady,  for  whom  he  had  done  some  work. 
His  case  was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  em- 
ployed him  to  convert  a photographic  establishment 
at  Twthill,  Carnarvon,  into  a spirit  vaults.  The 
plaintiff  said  be  would  do  the  work  for  .£70.  It  was 
suggested  that  Mr.  Thomas,  architect,  of  Carnarvon, 
should  prepare  the  agreement  between  the  parties. 
On  the  10th  March,  1877,  the  agreement  was  entered 
into,  the  plaintiff  agreeing  to  make  the  cellaratures  to 
the  premises  for  Miss  Eoberts  according  to  a plan 
and  specification  which  he  had  seen,  and  to  complete 
the  same  on  or  before  the  28th  May,  1877.  Should 
he  fail  to  complete  the  work  by  that  time  he  agreed 
to  owe  Miss  Eoberts  lOs.  a day  for  each  day  on 
which  the  work  should  be  incomplete  afterwards. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  was  £70.  The  plaintiff 
further  agreed  to  make  an  additional  cellar  free  of 
charge,  if  the  job  paid  him.  That  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  plaintiff.  Afterwards  a different  and 
much  more  formal  agreement  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thomas  and  sent  over  to  Mr.  Wynn  for  execution, 
the  defendant  bringing  it  herself.  The  agreement 
said  the  work  had  to  be  done  for  £70,  and  he,  there- 
fore, refused  to  sign  it.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
plaintiff  should  go  on  and  do  the  work  by  daywork. 
He  now  sought  to  charge  her  what  he  had  paid  out 
of  pocket.  The  amount  was  £159  6s.  4Jd.  £25, 
which  had  been  paid,  was  deducted,  and  the  amount 
sought  wiis  therefore  £134  6s.  4|d.  for  work 
actually  done  under  the  agreement  to  be  paid  by 
daywork.  The  defendant  swore  that  she  never 
agreed  to  pay  £170,  and  that  she  never  authorised 
the  plaintiff  to  complete  the  job  by  daywork.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  architect  and  county 
surveyor  for  Carnarvon,  which  practically  decided 
the  case,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  the  plaintiff 
sign  a tender  for  the  work.  He  distinctly  read  over 
the  tender  to  the  plaintiff  before  the  latter  signed  it 
in  witness’s  presence.  Before  that  the  plaintiff  had 
seen  the  plan  and  specification.  A day  or  two  be- 
fore signing  the  agreement  plaintiff  had  the  original 
specifieatlon  and  plan  in  his  possession.  The  ori- 
ginal plan  and  specification  did  not  include  a por- 
tico, cellar,  water-closet,  and  other  things.  Plaintiff’s 
original  tender  to  do  the  work  for  £82  lOs.  was  not 
accepted.  The  specification  was  afterwards  altered 
to  contain  portico,  water-closet,  cellar,  &c.  £70 

was  the  sum  distinctly  mentioned  by  both  parties 
after  the  specification  had  been  altered.  The  plain 
tiff  signed  the  agreement  after  having  it  read  over  to 
him,  and  there  could  not  be  a doubt  as  to  his  under- 
standing that  the  amount  was  £70.  Witness  had 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  several  portions  of  the 
work.  The  plaintiff  did  not  engage  sufficient  men, 
and  as  the  work  was  proceeding  slowly  witness 
reminded  him  that  he  was  liable  under  the  contract 
to  pay  10a.  per  day  on  the  days  on  which  the  work 
remained  incomplete  after  the  specified  date.  Wit- 
ness had  been  over  the  work  since  the  plaintiff  left 
off,  and  he  had  estimated  the  value  of  the  work  at 
£61  13s.  lOd.  Witness  made  a deduction  of  £20 
for  valuable  material  taken  away  by  the  plaintiff, 
leaving  a balance  of  £61  13s.  lOd.  Witness  calcu- 
lated that  plaintiff  had  done  about  three-sevenths  of 
the  whole  contract.  Tho  judge  observed  that,  if 
what  was  stated  was  true,  then  the  plaintiff  had  no 
cause  for  action.  He  agreed  to  do  the  whole  of  this 
work  for  £70,  and  if  he  left  so  much  of  it  undone, 
adding  £20  to  that,  ho  had  been  paid  more  than 
£75.  The  question  was  whether  the  jury  were  ready 
to  disbelieve  Mr.  Thomas— the  question  was  whether 
ho  made  a good  bargain  or  an  improvident  bargain. 
If  ho  made  a bad  bargain  ho  must  abide  by  it. 
'fhere  was  an  end  of  the  case,  providing  tho  jury 
believed  Mr.  Thomas.  'The  jury  roturned  a verdict 
for  tho  defendant. 

Allegei)  Incomtleteness  of  an  Arbitra- 
tor’s Award. — In  tho  Excho(inor  Division,  High 
Court  of  Justice,  at  Dublin,  on  July  5,  the  case  of 
James  H.  Webb  and  Oo.,  Tiimitod  v.  Samuel  H. 
Bolton,  come  before  tho  Court  on  cause  shown 
against  a conditional  order  to  sot  aside  an  award. 
Plaintiffs  employed  defendants  to  oxocnto  certain 
buildings  for  them  in  tho  Corn-market,  Dublin.  A 
disinite  having  arisen  in  connection  with  tho  way 
in  which  the  contract  was  carried  out,  tho  parties 
appointed  Mr.  James  Owen,  architect  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  to  decide  the  matter  between  them,  and 
on  the  24lh  of  May  last  Mr.  Owen  awanhxl  tho 
sum  of  £118  12s.  to  tho  defendant.  Tho  award 
was  impemdied,  on  tho  ground  that  tho  arbitra- 
tor had  not  allowed  amounts  in  rospoot  of  soveral 
heads  of  expenditure,  but  had  given  a liimi)  sum. 
After  hearing  arguments  on  ethiu^  side,  tho  Court 
allowed  tho  cause  sliowii,  and  allirmed  the  award  to 
be  absolute. 


I’rivate  Kan,  the  winner  of  the  <iunnn’s  Pri^/.e  at 
Wimbledon  Ihis  year,  is  a builder,  in  partnership 
with  his  father  at  Kilsyth,  near  Glasgow. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Water  Supply  in  South  London. — Sir  U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth  last  week  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  recent  complaints  in  the  South 
London  newspapers  on  the  subjeet  of  the  insufficient 
supply  given  by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water 
Company  in  Peckham,  Bermondsey,  and  other 
parts  of  its  district,  and  to  the  accounts  of  an 
extensive  and  destructive  fire  in  Peckham  on  J une 
22,  when,  owing  to  the  short  supply  of  water,  the 
Fire  Brigade  could  not  get  two  steam  fire-engines, 
which  arrived  shortly  after  the  fire  broke  out,  to 
work  for  some  time  ; whether  he  had  caused  any 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  be  addressed  to  the 
water  company  ; whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  taken  any  action  ; and  whether,  con- 
sidering the  numerous  and  long. continued  com- 
plaints from  that  densely  populated  district  and  the 
repeated  cases  of  insufficiency  of  supply,  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  prepared  to  encourage  an 
application  to  them  under  section  11  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  to  require  the 
company  to  provide  a constant  supply.  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  said  his  attention  had  been  called 
generally  to  the  complaints  in  respect  of  the  water 
supply  in  these  populous  districts  of  London ; but 
he  had  only  received  within  the  past  few  months  two 
formal  complaints  with  which  it  was  possible  to 
deal.  An  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  complaints,  and  the  reasons  given  were  that  the 
short  supply  of  water  was  due  to  defective  fittings 
and  inadequate  accommodation  in  the  houses.  As 
to  the  fire,  there  was  a delay  of  half  an  hour  owing 
to  the  deficient  supply  of  water,  and  in  answer  to 
the  complaint  the  company  stated  that  the  turncock, 
who  lives  near  where  the  fire  was,  was  not  called 
upon  to  give  assistance,  nor  was  any  complaint 
made  to  the  office  of  the  company  although  only  a 
short  way  off.  The  hon.  member  asked  whether 
there  could  be  a constant  supply,  but  this  was  a 
matter  by  no  means  easy  to  accomplish.  He  was, 
however,  perfectly  ready  to  deal  with  applications 
if  made  to  him. 

Pollution  op  Eivbrs. — In  answer  to  Sir  U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  said,  on 
Friday  last,  he  could  not  say  exactly  how  many 
summary  orders  requiring  offenders  to  discontinue 
pollution  had  been  made  by  County  Courts  under  the 
Act  of  1876,  nor  in  how  many  cases  local  authorities 
had  taken  proceedings  to  enforce  the  Act  ; _but  pro- 
ceedings had  been  instituted  in  many  districts.  In 
three  cases  the  inspectors  had  received  applications 
for  certificates  that  all  practical  means  had  been 
adopted  to  prevent  pollution,  but  these  certificates 
they  had  refused  to  give.  In  eight  cases  applica- 
tions had  been  received  for  extension  of  time  to  do 
the  necessary  work,  and  in  three  extensions  had  been 
granted.  He  stated  the  other  day  that  proceedings 
were  being  taken  under  the  Act  in  several  counties 
of  such  varying  characteristics  that  it  might  be  said 
the  Act  was  in  general  operation. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.— Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  on  Friday  week  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  whether  he  had  observed  that  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
into  tho  Board  of  Works  (Ireland)  account  for  the 
absence  of  results  in  Ireland  from  tho  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act,  1875,  by  saying  (Report,  p.  11)  that 
it  “ has  not  as  yet  been  long  enough  in  opperation 
to  admit  of  advantage  being  taken  of  its  provisions 
to  any  appreciable  extent  whether,  considering 
that  a recent  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  206) 
showed  that  much  advantage  had  already  been  taken 
of  the  same  Act  in  England,  he  could  suggest  other 
reasons  than  that  given  by  the  committee  for  its 
want  of  effect  in  Ireland  ; and  whether  ho  proposed 
to  take  any  steps  to  encourage  or  facilitate  a more 
energetic  use  of  this  and  other  statutes  for  the 
improvement  of  working  people’s  dwellings  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  J.  Lowthor  : I am  not  aware  what 
the  committee  intended  to  convoy  by  tho  paragraph 
in  their  report  to  which  roforeuoo  is  made,  but  I 
fancy  the  hon.  baronet  must  have  placed  a construc- 
tion upon  it  which  it  was  not  calculated  to  boar, 
although  I confess  that  1 drew  a similar  inference 
myself  until  I asoertnined  how  the  case  stood.  Tho 
real  facts,  however,  are  that  there  are  in  Ireland  five 
towns  having  a population  of  upwards  of  25,000, 
within  which  limit  tho  Act  is  confined.  In  England 
there  are  71  and  in  Scotland  six  towns  to  which  tho 
Act  extends.  Out  of  tho  live  towns  in  Ireland,  throe 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Act — namely,  Dublin, 
whore  upwards  of  £36,(HHI  ; ll('lfa.st,  where  .£1 1 ,000 
odd  ; and  Cork,  where  upwards  of  £51,000  has  been 
ap|)ropriated  under  the  provisions  of  tho  Act ; 
whereas  in  England  only  nine  towns  out  of  the  71 
and  in  Scotland  only  one  out  of  the  six  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  The  Mouse  will  therefore  see  that 
Irehind  has  proportionately  availed  itself  of  the  Aet 
to  a far  larger  ('xtent  than  other  portions  el  the 
Hinted  Kingdom.  Mr.  t’ross  desired  1,e  add  that  tho 
time  had  now  come  when  impiiry  should  be  specially 
maile  in  refenmee  to  l.he  t.owns  in  England,  where 
an  oHieiiil  report  had  been  made  and  no  action 


taken  npon 
attended  to. 


it,  why  the  matter  had  not  lieon 
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The  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  decision  announced  in  connection  with  the 
B romp  ton  Oratory  competition  does  not 
diminish.  From  what  we  can  gather  the 
Oratory  Fathers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
grounds  of  complaint  put  forward  by  the  com- 
petitors  and  others.  Their  position,  as  under- 
stood by  themselves,  is  that  they  announced  all 
along  that  the  competition  would  be  decided  by 
themselves,  and  that  all  they  engaged  to  do 
was  to  consult  a professional  architect.  They 
did  this  without  in  any  way  pledging  them- 
selves to  adopt  his  views,  and  we  believe  they 
consider  themselves  solely  responsible  for  the 
award  of  the  two  prizes,  and  that  they  are  in  no 
way  bound  or  even  able  to  publish  Mr.  W ater- 
house’s  report,  which  was  marked  “ Con- 
fidential.” As  a matter  of  fact,  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  report  are  known  to  others 
besides  the  Fathers,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  yet  see  the  light.  The  complaint 
of  the  competitors  and  those  who  endorse  their 
views,  is,  that  it  was  unfair  and  ill-advised  on 
the  part  of  the  Fathers  to  invite  a competition, 
to  promise  to  seek  professional  assistance  in 
deciding  the  result,  and  then  to  award  the  first 
prize  to  a design  which,  in  almost  identical 
though  not  so  elaborate  a form,  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  published  in  our  own  pages 
more  than  two  years  before.*  If  the  Fathers 
arranged  the  competition,  already  predisposed 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Gribble’s  design,  simply  with 
the  idea  of  seeing  whether  something  more  to 
their  minds  would  turn  up,  they  certainly  did 
not  deal  fairly  with  the  other  competitors.  If 
they  had  abided  by  the  advice  of  their  referee 
and  published  his  report,  as  probably  every 
competitor  expected  they  would,  the  result 
would  have  been  satisfactory;  at  present  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  so. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  have  issued  particulars  of  their 
scheme,  which  comprises  the  publication  of  a 
work  illustrating  the  architecture  of  Charente, 
from  the  drawings  made  from  sketches  ob- 
tained during  the  last  excursion  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  conducted  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 
Upwards  of  200  drawings,  geometrical  as  well 
' as  perspective,  have  been  prepared,  ready  for 
photo-lithography,  and  from  these  it  is  intended 
to  select  from  40  to  60  plates.  The  committee 
estimate  the  cost  of  preparing  and  publishing 
500  copies  at  .£500,  and  propose  to  sell  the 
I work  at  the  subscription  price  of  a guinea  and 
a half.  This  will,  of  course,  cover  the  outlay, 
, but  to  secure  themselves  it  is  proposed  to  form 
a guarantee  fund.  W e hope  the  work  will  be 
heartily  taken  in  hand,  but  we  think  the  esti- 
mate higher  than  need  be,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  probably  to  have  kept  the  price  of 
I the  book  at  a guinea,  publishing  a larger  num. 
f ber.  The  work  would  then  have  been  more 

! within  the  reach  of  students,  while  the  original 


• See  BtriLDiNO  News,  March  3,  1876. 


outlay  would  not  have  been  materially  increased. 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  names 
of  nearly  every  member  of  the  Architectural 
Association  in  support  of  such  a memorial  to 
the  greatest  benefactor  that  society  ever  had. 

The  Council  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society,  who  have 
their  headquarters  at  the  Castle,  Taunton, 
have  arranged  an  exhibition  in  aid  of  the  Castle 
Purchase  Fund  of  nearly  2,000  line  engravings, 
etchings,  mezzo-tints,  and  aqua-tints,  lent  by 
collectors  in  the  district.  The  exhibition  is 
divided  into  periods,  and  the  first  period  repre- 
sents engravers  born  before  the  year  1550,  such 
as  Albert  Durer,  Marc  Antonio,  and  Lucas  Van 
Leyden.  In  the  second  period,  that  extending 
from  1550  to  IGOO,  are  exhibited,  among  the 
works  of  many  other  artists,  examples  of  the 
Caracci  of  Bologna,  Goltzius  of  Germany, 
Vorsterman  and  the  Bolswerts  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  period  from  1600  to  1700  includes 
the  works  of  Callott,  Nanteuil,  Edelinck,  and 
the  Audrans,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  to  that  date  examples  of  an 
English  artist,  Farthorne,  the  portrait-engraver, 
occur.  Between  1700  and  1775  the  period  was 
exceedingly  rich  in  engravers,  and  many  works 
by  Sharp,  Woollett,  Sir  Eobert  Strange,  and 
Hogarth  are  shown,  including  works  after  Van- 
dyck,  Eaphael,  and  Correggio,  by  Sir  Eobert 
Strange,  and  a whole  series  of  the  mannered 
caricatures  of  Hogarth.  The  engravings  by 
Bartolozzi  are  in  great  force.  Of  Eaphael 
Morghen’s  engravings,  too,  in  the  period  suc- 
ceeding the  year  1775,  there  is  a good  collec- 
tion, including  “ The  Transfiguration,”  after 
Eaphael,  lent  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Browne ; 
"The  Madonna,”  after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  by 
Mr.White ; “ The  Last  Supper,”  after  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  by  Mr.  C.  Welman,  and  many  others. 
There  is  a well-preserved  engraving,  too,  of 
Muller’s  " Madonna  di  San  Sisto,”  after 
Eaphael.  The  etchings  are  especially  rich  in 
Eembrandts,  and  there  is,  too,  a large  collec- 
tion by  Della  Bella,  Waterlo,  Salvator  Eosa, 
Castiglione,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The 
chief  attraction  among  the  mezzo-tints  are  the 
examples  of  James  M'Ardell,  who  engraved 
after  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  and 
there  are  more  than  30  engravings  by  the  emi- 
nent English  portrait-engraver,  Eeynolds.  Con- 
temporary engravers  are  not  so  largely  repre- 
sented as  might  have  been  expected,  but  there 
are  some  meritorious  works  after  Mdlais,  Dore, 
and  others. 

Thebe  is  rather  more  activity  in  the  timber 
trade  at  the  various  ports  recently.  The  spring 
fieet  has  brought  a plentiful  supply,  from  which 
such  sorts  as  are  wanted  can  easily  be  selected, 
and  this  of  itself  helps  to  brighten  the  trade  a 
little,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
large  demand  or  any  important  improvement  on 
the  general  position  of  the  trade.  At  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  &c.,  there  has  been  a moderate 
amount  of  activity.  The  trade  at  London  and 
at  the  other  leading  English  ports  has  also  of 
late  shown  rather  a better  feeling.  New  im- 
ports come  to  hand,  and  these  attract  buyers, 
who  take  oS  special  descriptions,  for  which  a 


somewhat  better  price  is  given,  so  that  the  sales 
of  the  past  weeks  have  been  better  supported, 
both  as  to  attendance  and  competition,  than 
formerly. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Birkbeck  Building  Society  was  held  yesterday, 
July  18th.  The  report  which  was  presented  to 
the  meeting  stated  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  were  £5,418,793,  and  the  total  from  the 
commencement  of  the  society  £38,835,307. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of 
trade,  and  reduction  of  interest  to  3^  and  2^ 
per  cent.,  the  balances  of  deposits  and  investing 
shares  have  risen  from  £2,263,719  to  £2,349,488, 
or  an  increase  of  £85,769.  The  gross  profits 
earned  by  the  society  during  the  year  are 
£107,878,  upwards  of  £1,861  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  Of  this  amount  £91,196  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  shares  and  deposits,  discount,  and  expenses 
of  management,  leaving  a net  balance  on  the 
year’s  working  of  £16,682.  The  surplus  funds 
amounted  last  year  to  £1,746,488,  of  which 
£1,575,706  was  invested  in  Government, 
Indian,  and  Metropolitan  Stocks,  City  of  Lon- 
don and  Colonial  Bonds,  gas  and  water  stocks 
and  shares,  freehold  ground  rents,  and  other 
readily  convertible  securities,  and  £170,742 
remained  at  call  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers. 
At  the  present  time  the  amount  invested  in 
convertible  securities  is  £1,664,512,  being  an 
increase  of  £88,806,  while  the  sum  of  £184,525 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  society  at  the 
bankers,  being  £13,783  more  than  last  year. 
The  total  increase  of  the  surplus  funds  is 
£102,589.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabi- 
lities is  now  upwards  of  78  per  cent.  The 
total  liabilities  of  the  society  are  £2,349,488, 
and  the  assets  £2,446,902,  showing  a net 
surplus  of  £97,413.  Of  this  sum  £33,750  is 
invested  in  Consols  as  a permanent  guarantee 
fund,  leaving  £63,663  to  be  carried  forwa  rd. 
The  number  of  investors  and  depositors  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  39,276,  while  the  shares  in 
existence  number  33,305,  on  which  £151,508 
has  been  paid  up. 

Funds  are  being  collected  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Peter,  Man- 
croft,  Norwich.  The  following  paragraph  in 
last  week’s  Athenoeum,  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  is  complimentary  to  the  profession, 
and  will  help  its  members  to  estimate  at  their 
true  worth  the  noisy  school  of  anti-restora- 
tionists,  and  those  who  support  them  : " WhUe 
we  advocate  maintenance  of  this  fine  architec- 
tural and  historical  building,  it  is  necessary  to 
protest  against  the  employment  of  an  architect 
in  this  as  in  similar  cases,  because  an  architect’s 
professional  instincts,  not  less  than  his  per- 
sonal interests  may — at  least,  so  long  as  the 
‘ five  per  cent.’  practice  obtains — lead  him  to 
do  that  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  done 
without  destruction  of  all  that  is  valuable  to 
the  future — all  that  Norwich  men  ought  to  pre- 
serve and  venerate  in  St.  Peter’s.  If  preserva- 
tion and  due  maintenance  of  what  time  has 
honoured,  if  to  retain  all  that  history  prizes  in 
Mancroft  Church  be  really  the  desire  of  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  let  them  employ  an 
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cngincor,  who  can  do  all  that  is  wanted,  and 
probably  at  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  what  the 
architect  would  charge.” 

The  success — coininercially  and  construc- 
tively— of  the  Tay  Bridge  has  given  notable 
impetus  to  the  other  great  enterprise  which  is 
required  to  complete  the  Scottisa  and  East 
Coast  railway  system.  Mr.  Bouch’s  design  for 
a Forth  bridge  has  been  for  some  time  in 
abeyance ; but  in  the  recent  passing  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  empowers  four  great  rail- 
way companies  to  guarantee  the  undertaking  a 
revenue  of  .£75,000  a year,  it  has  taken  a fresh 
start,  with  every  prospect  of  speedy  accom- 
plishment. As  originally  designed,  the  great 
spans  were  to  be  placed  at  the  height  of  150ft. 
above  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
free  passage  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  of  war  to 
the  anchorage  of  St.  Margaret’s  Hope.  Such  a 
height  being  now  superfluous,  the  promoters 
ask  leave  to  cut  it  down  to  135ft. — an  alteration 
which,  by  enabling  them  to  shorten  their  piers 
all  over  the  structure,  would  ensure  a very  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  cost  of  material.  Deal- 
ing with  an  estuary  whose  depth  precluded 
the  possibility  of  founding  piers  in  its  bottom, 
Mr.  Bouch  was  obliged  to  adopt  an  entirely 
different  principle  from  that  so  successfully 
carried  out  on  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  island  of  Inchgarvie,  about  midway 
between  North  and  South  Queensferry,  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  a suspension  bridge  in 
two  enormous  spans.  From  the  high  ground 
overlooking  either  shore  to  the  edge  of 
the  deep  water,  the  railway  will  be 
carried  on  a series  of  light-looking  spans, 
supported  on  cylindrical  brick  columns,  and 
somewhat  resembling  in  their  general  appear- 
ance the  northern  section  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 
Where  the  bottom  begins  to  shelve  downwards 
there  will  be  placed  at  each  side  of  the  Firth  a 
lofty  composite  pier,  consisting  of  four  sets  of 
iron  columns  resting  on  substantial  basements, 
and  securely  braced  together.  Immense  chains, 
didy  anchored  at  points  some  distance  landward, 
will  be  carried  over  the  tops  of  these  piers,  and 
of  two  similar  piers  to  be  planted  on  Inch- 
garvie ; and  from  these  will  be  suspended  the 
two  lattice  girder  spans,  each  about  l.GOOft.  in 
length,  by  which  the  deep-water  channels  are 
to  be  crossed.  In  carrying  out  the  work  the 
first  operation  will  be  to  construct  the  piers  and 
get  the  chains  into  position.  The  spans  will  be 
built  ashore,  in  lengths  of  150ft.;  and  these, 
being  separately  floated  out,  will  be  successively 
raised  to  the  proper  height  and  hung  on  to  the 
chains,  their  relative  positions  being  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  they  can  afterwards,  without 
difllculty,  be  worked  together  into  continuous 
girders. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Eischarging,  and 
50  yer  cent,  of  Fuel, 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brlckmaklng  Oompanv 
Limited).  Armlev.  Leeds.  j 


NOTICE  OF  EEMOVAL. 

CHUBB  son, 

LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

Have  KEMOVED  their  SAFE  and  T.OCK  13 OSINESS  to  new 
and  extensive'  Premise'^, 

128,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  ST.  PAULAS,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  eratls  and  post-free. 

Makers  to  the  Queen,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 


CHIPS. 

The  fourth  new  school  erected  by  the  Aston 
School  Board  was  opened  on  Monday.  The  schools 
are  situate  in  Burlington-street,  and  will  accommo- 
date 900  children.  The  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  has  a tiled  roof.  The 
schools,  which  are  of  Gothic  design,  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Horsley  Brothers,  whose  contract 
amounted  to  close  upon  ^9,000.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hawkes, 
19,  Temple-street,  Birmingham,  was  the  architect. 

The  Burial  Board  for  Thirsk,  Yorks,  at  a recent 
meeting  appointed  Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  architect  and 
surveyor,  of  Thirsk  and  North  Allerton,  as  their 
architect,  and  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  the  chapels, 
entrance  lodge,  walk,  &o.  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  soli- 
citor,  of  Thirsk,  was  appointed  the  clerk  to  the 
board.  The  site  is  still  undecided  upon. 

On  Thursday  week  last  a new  chapel,  in  Frod- 
sham,  in  connection  with  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
was  opened.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is 
40ft.  long,  32ft.  wide,  16ft.  high  to  the  foot  of  the 
rafters,  and  about  24ft.  to  the  ceiling,  and  will  seat 
200  people.  The  plans  were  prepared,  gratuitously, 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Linaker,  of  Frodshara— Mr.  T. 
Davies,  of  the  same  place,  being  the  contractor. 

Two  new  board  schools  for  the  Durham  School 
Board  have  been  erected  at  Perrjhill  and  Chilton. 
The  first  accommodates  400  children,  and  the  second 
600,  the  cost  of  the  two  being  <£5,300.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  William  Fox,  architect,  Durham.  The  sole 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Hurst  and  White,  of 
Langley  Moor. 

The  Town  Council  of  Dorchester  recently  deler- 
mined  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  steps  for  ob- 
taining an  improved  water  supply  in  accordance 
with  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Norman, 
borough  surveyor — a counter  proposition  to  request 
Messrs.  Gotto  and  Besley,  of  Westminster, 
who  have  reported  to  the  conncil  on  the  subject,  to 
undertake  the  work,  falling  through. 

A new  brewery  has  been  erected  at  Loughborough 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Popplewell, 
architect,  of  Derby. 

The  Fine  Arts  Jury  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  has 
awarded  the  ten  gi'and  medals  of  honour  for  paint- 
ing as  follows  : — To  Messr.s.  Millais  and  Herkomer, 
representing  England  ; to  MM.  Meissonnier,Cabanel, 
Gerome,  Franfais,  and  Bonguereau,  French  painters ; 
and  to  M.  Munckacksy,  Hungary  ; M.  Mackart, 
Austria ; and  M.  Wauters,  Belgium. 

Mr.  J,  B.  Nelson,  a large  railway  contractor  of 
York  and  London,  died  at  Dublin  the  other  day 
of  congestion  on  the  brain.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Nelson  was  carrying  out  important  con- 
tracts at  Wolverton,  near  Rugby,  and  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  for  the  London  and  North  Western,  and  the 
North  Eastern  railway  companies. 

Ihe  River  Tyne  Commissioners  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  R.  Freeman,  gr.anite 
nierchants,  of  London  andPeni'yn,  for  tho  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  granite  ashlar  required  tor  the 
works  of  the  Coble  Dene  Dock.  Messrs.  Freeman’s 
tender  (.£16,500)  was  d£600  below  any  other  received 
by  the  commission. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-Propeller,  for 
the  intreduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  Regent-street,  Ijondon,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a drum  with  a double 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly-wheel  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  as  fans.  The 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a small  jet 
of  water  being  directed  on  to  it,  causing  both  the 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  tho 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a rate  equal  to 
2, .500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  of 
apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  as 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  or 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  Gas 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  of  the 
Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Conservatories,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s-road,  Bays- 
water,  W,  [Advt.] 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Crieff. — The  Crieff  joiners  have  continued  work- 
ing at  a reduction  of  their  wages  from  7d.  to  6^d. 
per  hour. 

Perth. — The  Perth  masons  have  agreed  to  work 
at  a reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour,  the  wages  at  present 
being  7Jd.  and  8d.  per  hour.  A strike  against  this 
reduction  took  place  about  two  months  ago,  but  it  has 
now  been  submitted  to  without  dispute,  there  being 
a good  many  men  idle. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System 
Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
wo  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  tho 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  tho 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire ; and  19,  Parliament-street,  London. — [Advt.] 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

BLUE  TERRA-METALLIC 

PAVING&KERBING 

SUITABLE  FOE  FOOTPATHS,  &c.,  &c. 
Now  largely  used. 


Also 

STABLE  PAVING 

Made  in  same  Material  to  any  Patterns  or  Designs. 

The  Gheapest  wnd  Most  Durable  Paving 
now  in  use* 


JOSEPH  HAMBLET 

WEST  BEOMWICn, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

COPINGS  EOIl  WALLS, 
STRING  COUBSES, 
BUILDING  ]niICKS, 

For  RKSISTING  DAMP, 

BMARING  GRl'lAT  STRKNGTH,  *e.,  &c. 
M.ido  from  this  Matovial. 


PRICES  AND  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  APPLIC.ATION. 

wliioh  tliesn  goods  liiivo  gained,  many  milkers  Imvo  been  induced  to  send  into  tlin  l,ondon  and  ollior  markets  simrioui 
imiiauous,  wliicli  aro  only  COEOUllED  by  a chemical  process,  and  will  not  bear  any  coiiii>arison  for  Htronglli,  iliinibilily,  Ac.,  with  Ibo  gouuiuc  ailiolc. 

(JoUl  and  Silver  Mcdala  Awarded  at  Paria  and  Brvssola  JljxkibiUonB, 
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CYPRUS— CRETE— RHODES : THEIR 
MONUMENTS. 

Anew  interest  attaches  to  the  monu- 
mental history  of  these  islands  in 
consequence  of  recent  events,  which  have 
revived  their  memories  in  Europe.  In 
Cyprus  itseK  there  are  no  very  important 
remains,  so  completely  has  the  work  of  ruin 
been  carried  out  by  its  modern  rulers,  but 
the  very  names  irpon  the  map  suggest  that 
it  was  once  a counti-y  of  temples  and 
palaces,  built,  for  the  most  part,  in  marble, 
though  belonging  rather  to  the  Phoenician 
than  to  the  pure  Greek  architecture.^  Inde- 
pendently of  this  the  Cyprian  cities  pos- 
sessed a wealth  and  a splendour  of  their 
own,  combining  the  characteristics  of  the 
East  with  those  of  the  South,  and  it  is  ufion 
record  how  the  timber  of  Olympus  was 
exported  to  assist  in  building  the  mansions 
of  princes  in  Egypt.  However,  the  early 
worship  of  the  island  was  devoted  to  the 
goddess  Astarte,  whose  worshippers  did  not 
require,  as  a shrine  of  their  faith,  anything 
better  than  a rude  conical  stone.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  Crete,  which  has  had  a greater 
number  of  historians,  though  then.’  accounts 
are  always  inextricably  confused  with  tra- 
dition. Its  principal  monument,  however, 
has  had  its  very  existence  denied  by  his- 
torians, as  has  been  the  case  with  most 
labyi’inths  renowned  in  poetry.  The  defini- 
tion of  a labyi-inth  is  agreed  to  be  a large 
and  complicated  subterraneous  cavern,  with 
numerous  and  intricate  passages,  similar  to 
those  of  a mine.  The  greatest  example  is 
the  Egyptian,  concerning  which  no  doubt 
exists.  It  contained  three  thousand  cham- 
bers, divided  into  courts,  was  surrounded 
by  a wall,  with  colonnades  of  white  marble, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  zodiacal  system,  though 
answering  the  purpose  of  a burial-place  for 
kings  and  crocodiles.  The  Cretan  laby- 
rinth, however,  though  much  more  famous, 
is  much  more  mythical,  and  many  anti- 
quarians have  ceased  to  believe  in  its 
existence  at  any  time,  any  more  than  in 
those  of  Lemnos,  Samos,  or  Etruria,  which 
many  travellers  have  described,  and  no 
traveller,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  saw.  In 
these  Mediterranean  islands,  however,  we 
have  not  to  look  so  far  back  for  illus- 
ti'ations  of  an  art  and  a genius  which 
at  one  period  unquestionably  flourished 
in  them.  In  Crete  especially,  the  Sicily 
of  the  Mediterranean  East,  Achaian 
and  Dorian  relics  of  the  utmost  beauty,  as 
suggested  by  their  fragments,  abound;  it 
was  called,  indeed,  the  Island  of  the  Hun- 
dred Cities,  so  exuberant  was  the  architec- 
tm’e  that  fringed  and  brightened  the  sea 
along  its  shores ; but  these  were  not  all, 
or  even  for  the  most  part,  religious  or 
decorative  monuments.  They  consisted 
largely  of  immense  cisterns,  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock ; basins,  constructed  as 
adjuncts  to  harbours ; aqueducts  cut  out 
of  the  mountains,  and  caiTying  water  along 
, their  flanks ; and  innumerable  buildings 
I erected  in  solid  stone  from  quarries  which, 
j in  all  likelihood,  originally  suggested  the 
I idea  of  the  fabulous  labyrinth.  Of  such 
j materials  was  constructed  Gortona,  at  one 
time  heir  to  all  the  Grecian  arts ; but  even 
more  singular  were  the  valley  fortresses 
reared  by  the  islanders  of  the  earlier  epochs. 
These  were  composed,  as  in  Cyprus,  of 
Cyclopean  blocks,  carefully  squared,  and 
Jj  put  together  without  mortar  or  cement  of 
j any  kind ; but  of  structures  belonging  to  a 
? nobler  class,  as,  for  example,  the  Homeric 
j Kydonia,  no  vestiges  survive.  The  Turks 
1 have  burned  every  bit  of  that  marble 


antiquity  in  their  lime-stone  furnaces.  The 
monuments  which  they  could  not  destroy 
are  the  rock  shrines,  hollowed  through  the 
solid  stone  like  the  Elephantan  temples, 
though  neither  extensive  nor  sculptured, 
although  in  one  spot  have  been  marked  the 
traces  attributed  to  various  Roman  em- 
perors in  a controversy  which  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.  The  most  certain  informa- 
tion, indeed,  that  has  come  down  to  us 
respecting  the  monumental  remains  in 
these  islands  relates  to  their  aqueducts. 
Their  towns,  generally  planted  on  natural 
elevations,  were,  as  a result,  commonly 
deficient  in  their  water  supply.  The  rivers 
in  the  valleys  were  too.  far  off  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency,  and  moreover  were  in  the 
summer  season  frequently  scorched  to  dry- 
ness. After,  again,  a city  had  become 
wealthy  and  populous,  cisterns,  however 
capacious,  no  longer  sufficed  for  its  demands. 
The  inhabitants  found  themselves  afraid  to 
drink,  and  still  more  to  bathe ; for,  when 
the  hot  weather  set  in,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and 
Rhodes  alike  were  unable  to  foretell  another 
fall  of  rain.  Their  fountains  were  parched 
up  to  nothing ; their  women  came  home  with 
empty  amphorae.  They  consequently  pierced 
the  solid  hills  for  sources,  drove  large 
tunnels  through  them,  made  semi- scientific 
guesses  at  wells  situated  miles  distant  from 
the  original  point  of  penetration,  and, 
under  the  weight  of  this  necessity,  erected 
a marvellous  system  of  water- carrying 
works.  Reservoirs  even  were  hollowed  out 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
these  the  villages  of  the  present  day  derive 
the  sustenance  which,  ages  since,  sufficed 
for  the  wants  of  magnificent  cities.  But 
the  people  of  the  three  islands,  like  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  they  took  their  birth, 
desired  that  their  works  should  be  beautiful, 
not  less  than  useful.  Therefore,  the 
Cretans,  whom  the  Cypriotes  imitated, 
designed  a fountain,  fragments  of  which 
exist  to  this  day,  an  approach  through  a 
grotto,  statues  of  nymphs  to  guard  it,  a 
niche  and  the  image  of  a protecting  god- 
dess, an  elegant  facade,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  crude  rock  encrusted  with  a 
coating  of  marble.  It  is  so  everywhere — 
amid  the  Hellenic  remains  of  Selino,  the 
primitive  relics,  all  classic  in  their  style, 
of  Temenia,  the  supei'b  Tyrinthian  walls, 
and  the  Doric  ruins  of  Elenos — each  a page 
of  Greek  and  architectural  history,  hitherto 
not  fully  deciphered. 

With  respect  to  Crete,  however,  the 
monument  it  claims  from  fable  is,  as  we 
have  hinted,  undoubtedly  no  work  of  art, 
but  a quarry  upon  an  extensive  scale,  exe- 
cuted upon  no  plan  whatever,  though  the 
celebrated  travellers,  Belon  and  Pocoche, 
thought  otherwise.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has 
no  more  existence,  in  justification  of  its 
legendary  character,  than  the  Catacombs  of 
Paris  or  of  Rome.  The  entrance,  now,  is 
almost  completely  blocked  up,  and  a visitor 
has  to  crawl  for  at  least  forty  yards  upon  his 
hands  and  feet,  after  which  he  has  to 
advance,  painfully,  with  bended  back  and 
knees.  Then  countless  galleries  radiate 
before  him,  the  roofs  of  all  supported  by 
square  stone  columns,  eaten  away,  however, 
on  their  surfaces  and  edges,  by  water  and 
vermin.  And  in  these  depths  occur  the 
peculiarities  which  have_  suggested  diffi 
culties  to  the  antiquarian  criticism^  of 
Europe.  There  are  attempts  at  artistic 
manipulation,  exactly  similar  to  some  which 
have  been  noted  upon  the  older  upper 
ground  monuments,  slight  though  they 
are  in  Cyprus,  but  connecting  the  earliest 
annals  of  the  islands  incontestably.  More- 
over, a marble  gate,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  stone  around  it,  has  been  dis- 
covered, terminating  one  of  the  galleries, 
with,  in  near  proximity  to  it,  numerous 
specimens  of  bronze  and  jasper-work,  and 
domestic  utensils.  The  labyrinth,  there- 
fore, may  in  itseK  have  been  a legendary 


ideal;  but  that,  at  different  periods,  the 
quarries  were  employed  for  other  than 
industrial  purposes,  appears  not  capable  of 
denial.  Unfortunately  the  ruins  ^above 
ground  afford  no  more  than  an  imperfect 
key  to  the  ruins  below— the  temples  of  Ida 
are  mouldered  out  of  sight,  the  Lacedemo- 
nian Lyctus  has  scarcely  left  the  fragment 
of  a pillar  with  which  to  commemorate 
itself,  and  of  Therapytua  nothing  is  left 
beyond  a few  grape-covered  walls,  and 
similar  ravage  has  been  marked  in  Cypi’us, 
concerning  which  the  most  distinguished 
explorer  of  his  day  declared,  “ Its  antiqui- 
ties alone  render  it  worthy  of  resort ; 
in  this  pursuit  Cyprus  may  be  considered 
to  be  as  yet  untrodden.”  As  it  was 
then  so  it  is  now,  notwithstanding  that 
a few  inscribed  tablets  were  removed 
from  Baffo  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Of  two, 
one  was  an  epitaph,  in  Greek  hexameter  and 
pentameter  lines,  the  other  commemorating 
public  benefits  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mnnity  by  one  of  the  Btolemies.  But  the 
Phoenician  relics  in  the  island  are  the  most 
interesting,  and  have  been  the  most  per- 
sistently neglected.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  towns,  indeed,  rarely  show  any 
anxiety  to  dig  in  their  own  neighbourhoods 
for  discovery’s  sake,  though  they  seldom  do 
so  without  bringing  to  Hght  antique  lachry- 
matories, lamps,  and  sepulchres,  foundations 
of  ancient  buildings,  and  even  idols  belong- 
ing to  the  most  primitive  mythologies  of  the 
heathen  world,  dating  from  long  before  the 
conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Ptolemies,  and 
Phoenician  in  the  earliest  sense  attributable 
to  that  archajology.  They  are  in  terracotta, 
and  a careful  study  of  them  dissipates  the 
vulgar  idea  that  Venus,  and  not  Ceres,  was 
the  adopted  goddess  of  the  island  that  is, 
if  we  may  trust  such  evidence  as  engraved 
gems,  medals,  marbles,  and  images,  which 
are,  indeed,  the  authentic  and  original 
records  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
Upon  almost  all  the  intaglios,  the  highest 
authority  assures  us,  found  in  Cyprus,  even 
among  the  ruins  of  Paphos,  the  representa- 
tions are  either  those  of  Geres  herself,  or  of 
symbols  designating  her  different  modifica- 
tions. Intagliated  scarabaji,  too,  have 
been  discovered,  with  stone  coffins  of  an 
oblong  rectangular  form,  each  being,  with 
the  exception  of  its  cover,  monolithic, 
though  some  contained  small  vases  of  un- 
glazed terra  cotta,  rings,  and  jewels.  One 
of  these  last,  found  several  years  ago,  was  a 
beautiful  intaglio,  representing  Cupid  whip- 
ping a butterfly,  typKying  the  power  of 
love  over  the  soul,  but  demonstrating,  above 
all,  how  piu-ely  the  art,  civilisation,  and 
mythological  imagination  of  the  people 
were  Greek. 

It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to_  get  at  the 
parentage  of  our  future  subjects,  if  the 
descendants  of  any  among  their  originals 
preserve  the  traditions  of  their  ancestry. 
Signet  rings,  moreover,  have  been  found  in 
Cyprus,  with  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Roman, 
and  Arabic  inscriptions  upon  them,  in  plain 
onyx,  and  in  stones  set  in  gold,  sometimes 
engraven  with  figures  of  animals  insects 
especially— at  other  times  with  portraits  of 
women  and  men,  an  art  practised  previously , 
however,  to  the  engraving  of  the  cameo, 
which  was  not  known  before  the  Roman 
a^e,  unless  we  class  under  that  head  that 
ill-wrought  relic  known  to  antiquarians  as 
the  Theban  stone.  However,  the  Cyprus 
signets  were  famous  in  their  day,  and  were 
executed  in  red  garnet,  or  carbuncle,  blood- 
stone, jasper,  and  even  quartz,  but  the 
examples  of  them,  absolutely  identified  as 
to  place  and  date,  are  not  frequent.  Still 
less  are  the  traces  of  the  ruined  cities. 
Fraf^ments  of  colossal  marble  statues  have 
been  found,  but  very  little  architecture 
older  than  the  Arabic  period.  The  relics  of 
Citium,  indeed,  appear,  in  the  sight  of 
modern  criticism,  very  shadowy  indeed.^  If 
we  turn  to  Rhodes,  celebrated  though  it  be 
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in  both  fable  and  history,  wc  perceive  the 
work  of  dilapidation,  so  far  as  antiquity  is 
concerned,  to  have  amounted  to  obliteration 
almost.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Sara- 
cenic forms  of  art,  introduced  into  the 
island  at  an  unhappy  epoch,  are  more  or 
less  pi-eserved  or  imitated,  but  these  are 
the  simplest  modernising  and  corrupt 
copies  from  a corrupted  style — a mingling 
of  Arabic  and  Gothic,  without  the  real 
character  of  either.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
monumental  treasures  of  these  Mediter- 
ranean islands  have  been  far  worse  mal- 
treated than  those  upon  the  continent,  for 
the  reasons,  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  the 
space  being  small,  the  crowding  of  strangers 
was  greater,  and  that  there  was  less  likely 
to  escape  the  iconoclastic  eye.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that,  more  than  in  Rhodes  or  in 
Crete,  Cyprus  contains  a world  of  hidden 
wealth  belonging  to  the  past,  in  some  of 
its  most  interesting  periods,  which  the 
explorers  of  a few  years  hence  may  bring 
to  the  surface.  We  may  not,  in  Rhodes, 
identify  the  foot-impresses  of  the  Colossus, 
which  took  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world ; or,  in  Crete,  the  traces  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, which  took  rank  as  another,  but  in 
their  sister  island,  Cyprus,  there  is  a long 
and  varied  history,  which  tells  itself  in  its 
relics  and  monuments. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 
A NOTHER  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
proposals  to  decorate  St.  Paul’s  is 
opened,  but  we  sincerely  trust  not  closed. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  resolved  to 
carry  out  an  experimental  portion  of  the 
scheme  of  the  sub-committee,  reported  at 
length  in  oui-  last  number,  and  have  given 
their  sanction  in  part  to  a proposal  for  the 
mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  facsimile,  at  a cost  of  about  £4,000. 
In  the  abstract  we  have  little  to  say  against 
the  proposal;  the  idea  of  decorating  the  dome 
with  mosaic  is  in  accord  with  the  notion  of 
Wren  himself;  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  suggestion  made  to  treat  only  this  por- 
tion of  the  cathedral  is  entitled  to  public 
support.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Wren 
contemplated  other  works  than  the  mosaic 
embellishment  of  the  dome.  The  ornamental 
features  at  the  east  end  were  originally  only 
intended  to  be  temporary  till  the  funds 
could  be  obtained  for  the  completion  of  a 
magnificent  altar,  which  he  had  designed. 
The  domical  compartments  of  the  vault, 
and  many  of  the  details  of  the  choir  and 
nave,  have  been  left  plain  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  certainly  call  for  attention 
first.  But  to  examine  the  sub-committee’s 
report.  The  model  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Stevens,  showing  a more  or  less  wrought- 
out  scheme  of  mosaic  decoration  for  the 
dome,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  as  the  basis  of  what  they  intend 
to  do,  though  we  question  whether  their 
intentions  do  not  virtually  amount  to  a new 
design.  Mr.  Stevens’s  design  is  no  doubt  a 
masterly  work  in  the  style,  and  we  cannot 
object  to  the  acquisition  of  a model  pro- 
nounced by  all  competent  artists  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  architectural  decoration. 
The  proposed  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Leigliton  and  Poynter  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Stevens’s  design  is  also  a happy  one,  as 
those  artists  have  probably  more  sympathy 
for  the  style  and  character  of  this  species  of 
decoi’ation  than  any  others  that  might  have 
been  named.  As  we  stated  last  week,  the 
scheme  contemplated  Ity  the  committee  is 
virtually  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Oldfield  in 
his  recent  pamphlet,  and  reviewed  by  us  in 
tlic  Buii-dino  Nkws  of  December  2(lth, 
187<).  Mr.  Oldfield  is  a member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  went  to  Italy  to 
study  the  d(;corative  works  of  churches 
n.'sembliiig  St.  Paul’s.  The  results  of  that 
gentleman’s  visit  were,  that  the  decoration 
of  St.  Paul’s  cupola  should  bo  in  accordance 


with  the  works  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies ; that  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
Genoa  fumish  the  best  models ; that 
the  pictorial  motive  found  in  many  of 
the  sacred  historical  frescoes  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  architectural  and  more 
mechanical  modes  of  treatment,  and  that 
the  mosaic  decoration  of  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter’s  affords  the  best  example  for  imita- 
tion. Great  sti’css  was  laid  by  Mr.  Oldfield 
upon  the  idea  that  Wren  intended  first  of  all 
to  decorate  the  dome.  Tliat  gentleman  also 
gave  his  reasons  for  selecting  the  cupola. 
He  says  it  is  the  dominant  and  characteristic 
feature  of  St.  Paul’s — it  surmounts  a portion 
of  the  building  that  has  of  late  yeai-s 
acquired  new  points  of  religious  interest, 
and  it  is  a part  that  may  be  undertaken 
without  exciting  the  theological  feelings  of 
any  party  in  the  Church.  As  the  committee 
have  indorsed  these  views,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  first  point,  that 
Wren’s  intentions  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  dome,  and  that  though  a domi- 
nant feature  in  the  cathedral,  it  is  one  of 
subordinate  importance  regarded  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  more  urgent  architectural 
works  required  in  the  body  of  the  edifice. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  the  report  defers 
the  decoration  of  the  drum  above  the 
Whispering  Gallery  till  after  the  dome  has 
been  treated,  because,  we  are  informed.  Wren 
left  no  record  of  his  intentions  respecting  it 
— a singular  reason  for  omitting  it  from  the 
scheme.  But,  however  much  we  may  approve 
of  the  general  design  left  by  Mr.  Stevens,  it 
is  certainly  open  to  question  whether  a con- 
ception for  a fractional  part  of  the  cathedral 
— such  as  the  dome — can  be  fairly  realised 
before  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure  have 
been  considered.  It  is  decidedly  not  a 
methodical  or  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  a vast  and  elaboi’ate  building  like  St. 
Paul’s  to  begin  with  the  dome  and  work 
downwards.  The  plan  is  not,  free  from 
objections,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a composition  or  picture  in  which  the  artist 
had  elaborated  a certain  figure  or  feature 
before  he  had  drawn  the  main  outlines  of 
his  work,  or  had  conceived  a general  scheme 
of  colour.  It  seems  to  be  inverting  the  real 
order  of  procedure.  But  the  most  obvious 
objection  to  the  proposal  is  that  a piecemeal 
treatment  must  necessarily  lose  sight  of  the 
scale  of  parts  required  to  perfect  a grand  and 
harmonious  interior.  A relation  between 
the  parts  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  by 
the  fragmentary  mode  of  decoration  con- 
templated. By  selecting  the  cupola  as  the 
starting  point  of  decoration  the  scale  of 
colour  and  gradation  for  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  interior  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  it,  and,  moreover,  the 
cupola  (after  all  a mere  fraction  of  the 
whole  building)  will  become  the  key  for  the 
colouring  and  design.  We  cannot  think 
this  course  a judicious  one,  nor  can  the 
pi'actice  be  sanctioned  by  that  of  any  great 
example  of  mosaic  decoration,  like  that,  for 
instance,  of  St.  Peter’s.  All  the  great 
churches  visited  by  Mr.  Oldfield  were  in- 
stances of  a comi)lote  and  harmonious 
ornamentation.  Della  Porta,  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  elabo- 
rated an  entire  scheme  that  was  eventually 
carried  out  by  Paul  V.,  Bernini,  and  his 
successor;  and  the  other  examples  brought 
forward  of  ciiicjue-ccnto  ornamentation  were 
equally  the  results  of  a co-ordinated  study 
of  colour  and  design.  If  we  refer  to  the 
earlier  semi-Byzantine  mosaics  in  the 
Ravenna,  churches  we  observe,  not  frag- 
ments, but  comjjloto  studies. 

Many  of  the  greatest  painters  have  erred 
in  representing  wha,t  should  be  conceived 
a)id  piiinted  in  a grand  style  in  a minia- 
ture and  over-elaborated  form,  and  even  the 
tentative  means  to  bo  resorted  to  in  fixing 
largo  cartoons  of  the  figure-subjects  in  the 
spac(!s  (;a,nnot  be  implicitly  reli(sl  upon  in 
giving  that  relative  prominence  to  each 


figure,  and  that  true  lineal  and  aerial  per- 
spective so  essential  to  a harmonious  deco- 
ration of  a great  building.  The  report,  too, 
is  not  definite  in  its  recommendations  as  to 
the  domical  subjects.  Eight  great  circles 
are  suggested  to  be  filled  with  cartoons  by 
Mr.  Leighton,  at  a sum  of  £600  for  each 
circle,  and  Mr.  Poynter  has  agreed  to  fur- 
nish cartoons  for  the  other  figure-subjects 
of  Mr.  Stevens’s  design  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  £11,480.  The  report  speaks  with 
much  hesitation  as  to  these  smaller  sub- 
jects ; the  telamones  at  the  base  of  the  ribs 
are  regarded  as  doubtful  in  effect,  and  the 
committee  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
what  other  kind  of  conventional  architec- 
tural design  can  be  substituted  for  them. 
A certain  saving  in  the  omission  of  these 
and  other  figure-subjects  is  suggested,  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  this  uncertainty  is 
prejudicial,  and  from  the  report  it  is  clear 
that  the  effect  of  the  recommendations  will 
be  to  spend  from  £18,000  to  £20,000  on  a 
number  of  experimental  cartoons — after  all 
merely  tentative  and  liable  to  considerable 
alteration  before  any  real  decoration  is 
effected.  W e are,  in  fact,  to  spend  this  sum 
in  trials  of  full-sized  cartoons,  coloured  and 
gilt  in  imitation  of  real  mosaic  tesserae, 
and  placed  in  situ  before  any  real  advance 
is  made.  Of  course,  we  do  not  object  to 
the  means  if  the  design  were  sufficiently 
elaborated,  but  the  artists  engaged  have 
obviously  not  settled  upon  what  they  in- 
tend doing,  and  from  all  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Stevens’s  design  will  be  widely  altered, 
if,  indeed,  it  will  not  be  mutilated.  Another 
point  which  has  not  received,  perhaps,  the 
full  consideration  it  demands  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  dome  into  compartments  by 
ribs.  Some  contend,  and  not  without  a 
just  conception  of  the  decorative  treatment 
of  the  inner  dome,  that  ribs  express  a 
character  out  of  keeping  with  its  real  struc- 
ture ; that  the  decorative  dome  is  a mere 
internal  shell,  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. We  do  not  share  this  opinion,  inas- 
much as  the  pilasters  of  the  drum  seem  to 
warrant  a continuation  of  those  features ; 
but  to  decorate  the  spherical  smfface,  and 
not  the  drum  itself,  is  certainly  an  imperfect 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  The  base  of  the 
visible  dome  should  be  the  first  step  towards 
a satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  as  the 
coloured  masses  above  would  appear  heavy 
and  meaningless  resting  irpon  a plain  base. 
We  fear  the  omission  would  destroy  the 
balance  of  parts.  An  excellent  authority 
on  mosaic  decorations  has  said  that  legiti- 
mate decoration  in  this  material  should,  in 
the  first  place,  be  made  subservient  to  the 
architecture;  it  should  be  simple  in  its 
design,  and  not  aim  at  subtle  gradations  of 
colour  and  perspective.  Whatever  is  at- 
tempted, no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  to  produce  a fine  picture  suspended  in 
the  air — such,  for  instance,  as  one  of 
Rizzi’s  designs  in  enamel  mosaic  at  St. 
Mark’s.  We  are  not  told  in  the  report 
anything  about  the  mosaic,  what  style  is 
to  be  selected,  or  what  models  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed— whether  St.  Mark’s  or  the  basilicas 
of  Ravenna  are  to  suggest  the  treatment, 
or  the  later  works  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Into  the  details,  however,  we  refrain  from 
entering;  wo  only  think  it  a mistake  to 
expend  a large  sum  upon  experimental 
cartoons  for  the  decoration  of  a mere  fnig- 
ment,  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  when 
so  much  has  yet  to  bo  done  to  render  the 
cathedral  worthy  of  the  nation  and  the  me- 
tropolis in  other  respects.  Wo  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  morZa.s'opcm/Kii ; no  onecan  ob- 
ject to  the  employment  of  mosaic  as  the  most 
fitting  and  duralilo  form  of  mural  decora- 
tion, nor  could  the  committee  have  placed 
the  task  of  translating  the  full-size  cartoons 
of  the  artists  into  mosaic  form  into  better 
hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Hugh  Sta.uuus,  a. 
former  pupil  of  Mr.  18ti?V('ns,  and  a gentle- 
man well  <iualilied  to  interpret  the  design  in 
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a right  spirit.  As  regards  the  execution  of 
the  mosaic,  the  estimates  obtained  by  the 
committee  from  the  Murano  GlassCompany, 
and  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  are  not 
unreasonable ; the  price  given  by  the  latter 
firm  is  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  foot.  The  area 
of  domical  surface  has  been  calculated  by 
Mr.  Penrose  at  16,000  square  feet,  which  at 
the  last-named  price  would  cost  £28,000. 

Another  question,  though  not  the_  least, 
refers  to  the  subjects.  The  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Oldfield,  that  the  subjects  should  be 
from  the  Apocalypse,  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  committee.  We  have  some  hesitation 
in  supporting  this  idea  upon  artistic  grounds, 
though  the  dome  is  unquestionably  a more 
appropriate  location  f oi'a  gi-and  sy  m bolic  con- 
ception than  any  other  portion  of  a church. 
Such  a theme  can  be  broadly  handled,  and 
be  made  to  assist  the  architectural  features 
better  than  simple  narrative  and  pictorial 
scenes ; yet  we  have  one  difficulty — that 
of  selecting  a design  worthy  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  visions  to  be  selected  for  the  dome  are 
not  stated  in  the  committee’s  report,  and 
we  are  left  in  much  obscurity  respecting 
the  actual  designs  proposed.  From  a 
memorandum,  however,  on  the  subjects  for 
the  dome,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  we 
gather  the  general  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects contemplated.  Mr.  Stevens’s  design 
shows  eight  compartments,  separated  by 
decorative  piles,  of  figures  or  ribs.  At  the 
base  of  dome  are  colossal  figui-es  seated  on 
thrones.  Above  are  shown  eight  groups  in 
large  circles,’  and  a third  range  of  smaller 
circles  above  this  are  occupied  by  other 
groups.  Thus  three  series  of  figure- subjects 
are  sketched  in  Mr.  Stevens’s  model,  and 
the  sub-committee  suggest  Mr.  Oldfield’s 
third  memorandum  or  scheme  on  both 
theological  and  artistic  grounds,  which 
nearly  conform  with  this  arrangement.  In 
the  amended  arrangement,  the  whole  dome 
is  divided  into  two  parallel  series  of  groups. 
The  upper  series  comprises  eight  small 
circles,  representing  symbolic  figures  of  Our 
Lord  or  the  Holy  Spirit ; while  the  Iowct 
series  has  eight  large  circles  or  groups,  in 
which  no  divine  person  appears,  but  belong 
to  the  “ earth,  and  its  hours  of  darkness  and 
delay.”  The  Biblical  order  has  been  pre- 
seiwed  in  each  series  horizontally,  and  a 
connection  is  also  maintained  vertically. 
Thus  the  Last  Judgment  is  represented  in 
the  upper  and  lower  series  in  the  eastern 
compartment  of  the  dome — the  upper  sub- 
ject being  taken  from  Rev.  xx.,  11,  Christ 
on  the  White  Throne ; while  in  the  lower 
circle  we  have  “ The  dead,  small  and  great, 
rising  to  judgment.”  In  the  first  memo- 
randum the  drum  is  incidentally  referred  to. 
Mr.  Oldfield  thinks  that  Sir  C.  Wren  in- 
tended this  space  to  be  flat  and  unbroken, 
and  not  divided  into  parts;  and  he  suggests 
thirty- two  figures,  illustrative  of  New 
Testament  men  and  women,  under  the 
thirty-two  windows  or  niched  piers.  As 
regards  the  eight  pendentives  under  the 
Whispering  Gallery,  it  is  proposed  to  fill 
them  with  colossal  mosaic  figures  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Watts 
and  Stevens,  and  that  not  till  this  is  decided 
upon  is  the  drum  to  be  considered. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  will  pause  before  committing  them- 
selves to  a scheme  that  must  be  admitted 
to  be  incomplete  and  fragmentary,  and  we 
would  suggest  that,  before  the  experiment 
on  one  section  of  the  dome  is  tried,  a more 
satisfactory  proposal  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  We  would  ask  whether  the 
subscribed  funds  would  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  perfecting  the  unfinished  portions 
of  our  great  metropolitan  church,  in 
remodelling  the  choir,  and  in  relieving  the 
present  bare  and  unsatisfactory  appearance 
of  the  domical  area.  We  have  before 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Street’s 
suggestion  for  the  erection  of  a second 
altar,  with  a baldacchino  under  the  dome — 


the  only  feature  that  can  give  a motive  and 
purpose  to  so  large  an  area.  Such  an  occu- 
pation of  the  space  must  commend  itself  to 
every  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion ; 
while  the  funds  would  be  spent  in  gradually 
utilising  the  area,  in  the  adornment  of  the 
noblest  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  fur- 
thering that  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
decoration  intended  by  Wren  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 


PARISIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

interesting  collection  of  models  and 
drawings,  illustrating  the  chief  archi- 
tectural works  contemplated  or  in  progress 
in  Paris,  is  arranged  in  the  southern  court 
of  the  gaily- decorated  pavilion  of  the  Town 
of  Paris,  and  located  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition.  The  build- 
ings exemplified  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  a public  character— a town  ball, 
local  authorities’  ofdces,  markets,  theatres, 
barracks,  churches,  and  schools  being 
almost  the  only  classes  of  exhibits.  The 
nearly  entire  absence  of  domestic  and  minor 
works  considerably  detracts  from  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  display. 

A large  show  is  made  of  models  executed 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  _ occasionally 
coloured;  these  generally  iUustrate^  the 
completed  structure  or  its  section.  Neither 
in  these  nor  in  the  drawings  are  the  “ de- 
tails ” of  construction  or  ornamentation 
shown  to  a large  scale,  and  in  estimating 
the  merits  of  a design  in  this  “ Exposition 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris”  one  is  frequently 
irritated  by  the  omission  of  a scale,  and  of 
indication  of  the  orientation. 

Broadly  regarded,  the  buildings  are  gene- 
rally conceived  in  what  may  be  characterised 
as  a Yemacular  Renaissance — a Classi- 
cism free  from  the  eccentricities  which  indi- 
vidualise and  occasionally  disfigure  the  corre- 
sponding Jacobianisms  of  our  own  archi- 
tects. Ornamentation  is  applied  without 
stint  upon  the  leading  lines,  and  the  acces- 
sories of  statuary  and  colour  ( ooth  in  fresco 
and  stained  glass)  are  largely  employed  to 
give  life  and  light  to  the  conception.  There 
are  very  few  examples  of  Gothic  treatment 
(except  of  the  earliest  type)  in  the  pavilion, 
even  restorations  being  dealt  with  in  the 
fashionable  mode — horizontality  stamps  the 
style  alike  for  a church  or  for  a railway  sta- 
tion, and  there  is  therefore  somewhat  of 
sameness  in  the  exhibits.  The  plans^  ai'e 
chiefly  based  on  the  central  court-yard  idea, 
the  designer’s  skill  being  displayed  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  surrounding  buildings 
can  be  grouped  around  this  open  area  with 
economy  in  coi’ridors  and  in^  walls.  In 
scarcely  any  case  is  the  perspective  effect  of 
the  edifice  sought  to  be  shown,  nearly  all  the 
drawings  being  geometrical  in  character. 
The  materials  proposed  for  use  are  usually 
concrete  rubble  for  internal  work,  with  or 
without  an  iron  skeleton,  and  for  facings  the 
fine  buff -coloured  limestone  quarried  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris.  Bricks  are 
rarely  employed,  and  then  only  for  filling-in. 

Passing  from  generalities,  the  most  im- 
portant work  exemplified  in  this  architec- 
tural display  isundoubtedly  that  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  now  in  courseOf  rebuilding  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Ballu  and  Deperthes, 
joint  architects,  a work  illustrated  by  a 
vei’y  elaborate  series  of  models,  plans,  and 
elevations.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  re-erection;  only  a very  few 
fragmentary  internal  walls  remind  one  of 
thetoo-successful  labours  of  the  petroleuses 
in  May,  1871.  The  entire  site  is  covered,  after 
the  manner  of  Paris,  with  gigantic  and  sub- 
stantial scaffolding  and  lattice-work,  and 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  front  of  the  new  edifice 
has  risen  to  the  mezzanine  stage  above  the 
main  floor.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  occupies  an 
isolated  quadrangular  site,  the  actual  space 
to  be  covered  by  buildings  being  a rectan- 


gular areal41'78m.  by80'84  metres  (464ft.  by 
265ft.),  including  that  reseiwed  for  two  open 
courts.  The  plan  of  the  principal  floor 
shows  a grand  vestibule  in  the  centre, 
approached  from  the  Place  de  I’Hotel  de 
Ville  by  a double  flight  of  steps,  and  open- 
ing directly  into  the  chief  apartment,  the 
hall  of  the  municipal  council.  At  the  rear 
of  this  is  a small  court  (Louis  XIV.),  lead- 
ing into  a long  room  (Salle  de  St.  Jean),  and 
on  the  left,  facing  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a 
similar  oblong  apartment  (Salle  de  Repub- 
lique),  with  kitchens,  serving  rooms,  &c., 
attached.  Throughout  the  several  floors 
the  rooms  to  left  of  grand  vestibule  are 
reserved  for  bureaux,  and  those  on  right  for 
the  Prefet,  but  the  plans  are  “skied”  too  far 
to  allow  of  the  close  study  they  deserve. 
The  elevations  show  that  the  frontages  are 
well  broken  up  by  slightly  recessing  por- 
tions, thus  bringing  forward  the  cena’es  and 
end  wings.  The  chief  facade  is  treated  in 
two  orders  set  upon  a high  basement,  and 
with  loftily-pitched  roofs  marked  at  the 
angles  by  pavilions  and  Mansard  towers, 
and  finished  with  elaborate  ridges.  Niches 
are  provided  for  statues,  and  the  columns 
dividing  the  windows  of  the  recessed  por- 
tions of  this  front  are  to  be  terminated  with 
sculptured  figures.  Over  the  central 
entrance  is  a pediment  to  be  filled  by  an 
emblematical  group,  beneath  being  the  in- 
scription, “ 1533  ■ Hotel  de  Yille  ' 1878. 
Behind  this  a lofty  fleche  rises  from 
the  centre  of  roof.  Square  at  juncture, 
the  angles  of  this  tower  are  canted 
off  in  next  stage,  and  this  octagon 
supports  a circle  of  columns  forming  a 
belfry ; above  this  is  a gallery,  the  whole 
being  crowned  by  an  ogee  turret 
and  vane,  at  a height  of  51'36m.  (168ft.) 
above  the  datum  level.  Both^  the  couid;- 
yards  are  splayed  off  at  the_  inner  angle 
for  an  external  circular  staircase,  which 
will  be  raking,  as  in  the  chateau  at  Blois, 
and  will  form  a striking  feature  of  these 
intemal  spaces.  The  side  fronts  to  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  and  the  Seine  will  be  kept  com- 
paratively low,  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  and  the  roof  being  glazed. 
former  fagade  seems  to  us  scarcely  dignified 
enough  for  the  street  and  the  edifice.  There 
is  sufficient  repetition  in  the  treatment  of 
the  several  fronts  to  give  homogeneity  and 
character  to  the  building,  and  though  there 
are  many  details  the  propriety  of  which  one 
might  question,  bordering,  as  they  do,  on 
the  rococoesque,  the  new  or  rather  recon- 
structed town  hall  will  be  worthy  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  a monument  reflecting 
credit  on  Messrs.  Ballu  and  Deperthes.  _ 
The  local  authorities  of  Paris  are  being 
provided,  especially  in  the  more  recently- 
added  districts,  with  fine  and  substanrial 
buildings  (“  mairies  ”)  for  the  transaction 
of  business  relating  to  their  arrondisse- 
ments.  That  for  the  Xlth  arrondissement 
(Popincourt),  M.  Gancel,  architect,  is  built 
around  a square  courtyard,  entered^  by 
archway ; above  the  principal  roof  is  a 
turret,  and  the  whole  aivangement  is  very 
simple.  The  mairie  for  arrondissement 
XIII.  (des  Gobelins),  M.  Bonnet,  architect, 
has  greater  pretensions  to  originality,  but 
the  planning  is  uneconomical,  and  too  much 
cut  up  by  passages ; that  for  the  arron- 
dissement XV.,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugiiai(L 
dcsip^ned  l>y  Dsvroy,  s-lso  illustra-tcd. 
by  model  and  elevations,  is  ingeniously 
contrived  to  utilise  space,  being  LJ- 
shaped  with  central  entrance.  One  of  *he 
largest  models  in  this  pavilion  is  that  of  the 
abattoirs  and  cattle- markets  in  the  suburb 
of  La  Villette,  planned  by  M.  Janvier  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Baltard ; the  sheds 
have  iron  roofs  and  stone  sides  with  louvres 
for  ventilation,  and  aiTanged  in  parallel 
rooms  with  avenues  between  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  of  the  easy  turning  of  an 
animal.  The  Marche  des  Martyrs  has  been 
built  by  MM.  Arnoult  and  Guiborge,  fils, 
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of  Paris,  from  the  dcsiffiis  of  M.  Maf^nc, 
M.  Ij.  Mayiic  superintending  tlie  work  of 
erection,  and  is  treated  in  a llomauesque 
spirit.  The  iiiteiaor  is  divided  into  na,ve  of 
five  bays  by  cast-iron  columns  behind  up- 
run  aisle-passages.  The  roof  is  of  wide 
span  and  of  iron,  cleverly  and  lightly  trussed 
with  substantial  diagonal  pieces  and  slender 
tie-rods  and  upi'ights.  Light  is  obtained 
from  the  north,  and  ventilation  by  louvi’cs  ; 
the  ends  of  the  building  are  glazed  with 
ground  glass  with  blue  and  ruby  red 
borders.  The  walls  are  of  good  thickness, 
of  conerete  faced  with  ashlar.  The  interior 
of  the  market,  which  is  reached  by  double 
flights  of  no  fewer  than  20  steps  at  each  end, 
is  laid  out  in  rectangular  spaces,  much  as 
m the  new  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  at 
Smithfield.  Between  the  columns  are  arches 
tm-ned  in  stone,  supporting  the  groining 
of  roof.  Beneath  the  market  are  vaults 
slightly  below  the  street  level. 

Important  extensions  ai'e  about  to  be 
made  at  the  rear  of  I’Ecole  de  Medecine  so 
as  to  face  the  recently-cleared  Boulevard 
St.  Germain.  A single  order  of  Ionic 
columns  will  be  set  upon  a lofty,  rusticated 
base,  the  intereolumnar  space  being  pierced 
by  plain,  oblong,  heavily-transomed  win- 
dows, lighting  a principal  floor  to  be  used 
as  a lecture-hall,  and  a smaller  one  above. 
By  this  simple  means  the  architect  (M. 
Gmam)  has  given  a bold  facade  to  the 
school  buildings,  and  one  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  old  frontage. 

Church  architecture  is  well  represented 
on^  the  walls  both  in  restorations  and  new 
buildings.  M.  Yaudremer  sends  drawings  of 
his  restorations  of  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois, 
including  some  measured  drawings.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Croix,  recently 
j designs,  is  a spacious 

Middle  Gothic  edifice,  with  substantial 
vrestem  tower  and  spire,  having  a lofty  nave 
of  six  bays,  choir  in  three  bays,  transepts, 
^^*^^^^^3'P®idaleastendof  three  semicircular 
chapels ; the  plan  is  compact,  and  although 
thetreatment  is  studiously  plain,  the  internal 
effect  of  the  grouping  of  chapels  and  aisles 
IS  imposing.  In  a very  different  style 
^ the  Church  of  St.  Augustin,  near  the 
Western  of  France  terminus— an  iron-roofed 
flond  Renaissance  building  with  a super- 
fluity of  carving  and  colour,  completed  a few 
years  since  from  the  designs  of  M.  Baultard. 
No^e  Dame  d’Auteuil  has  been  designed  by 
M.  Vaudremer.  It  is  a basilical  edifice,  with 
heavy-vaulted  roof  of  wide  span,  and  broad 
shallow  transepts.  The  west  front  is  spoiled 
by  a slender  circular  turret,  suggestive  in 
outline  of  a bodkin,  and  finished  by  a heavy 
iron  cross.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  drawings  is  that  illustrative  of  the 
% V?  , f the  Sacred  Heart,  the  foundations 
or  which  fabric  have  just  been  completed  on 
the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  style  is 
Lombardian.  At  the  crossing  is  to  be  a 
large  dome,  flanked  by  four  smaller  ones, 
and  at  the  east  end  is  an  equally  lofty  cam- 
panile, all  these  features  and  the  angle 
turrets  being  roofed  with  cone  scales  in 
stone.  The  external  materials  arc  stone  and 
marble  disposed  in  broad  bands.  At  the 
angles  of  the  west  portico  arc  to  be  erected 
equestrian  statues  in  bronze.  Tlie  architect 
ot  this  remarkable  structure,  whicli  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  upwards  of  three-(iuartcrs  of 
% o Abadie.  The  church 

ot  fat.  Joseph  (M.  Ballu,  architect)  is  a 
Romanesque  building  of  cousidcralile  im- 
portance, with  nave  and  clioir  each  of  live 
bays,  traaiscpts,  and  an  eastern  chevet  of 
chapels.  A free  use  is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  engrailled  and  stained  glass.  Tlie  general 
treatment  appears,  in  the  model,  Hat  and 
Bornewhat  mechanical.  The  same  architect 
also  sends  designs  for  the  Ghiirch  of  the 
rinity,  a basilical  structure  with  detached 
campanile. 

An  interesting  groii])  of  drawings  is 
that  representing'  the  I'cstoration  of  the 


tower  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  forming  part 
of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bourgogne.  A perspective  of  the  un- 
rcstored  building  is  given  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  tower  is  of  five  stories, 
and  of  15th  century  character ; it  seems  to 
have  been  much  neglected,  and  the  renova- 
tions are  thorough,  including  the  opening 
out  of  windows,  refacing  in  great  pari,  and 
the  substitution  of  a steep-pitched  slated 
roof  for  the  flat  ogee  covering.  M.  G. 
Haillard  was  the  architect.  Another  work 
of  restoration  of  a purely  Classic  character 
is  that  of  the  fine  16th  century  residence, 
once  belonging  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
known  as  the  Hotel  de  Oarnavalet.  It  has 
been  carried  out  from  M.  Roguet’s  designs. 
The  library  of  I’Ecole  de  Droit,  built  last 
year  from  M.  I’Heureux’s  designs  (M. 
Chedeville,  sculptor),  exhibits  a simple  and 
effective  mode  of  meeting  the  requirements. 
The  plans  show  a rectangular  chamber 
leading  into  a polygonal  one ; the  latter  is 
domed  over  with  light  iron  and  glass  roof ; 
two  iron  galleries  are  carried  round  the 
walls  and  are  reached  by  circular  staircases, 
also  of  iron ; by  this  means  the  maximum 
of  space  is  preserved  for  the  book-shelves. 
A symmetrical  and  compact  group  of  school 
buildings  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Rue 
d’Alesia,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Yaudremer. 
The  designs  for  the  new  Yaudeville  Theatre 
(M.  Magne,  architect)  indicate  the  use  of  a 
l^igfily-flecorated  type  of  Renaissance ; the 
principal  front  is  adorned  with  busts  of 
Scribe,  Colle,  and  Desangiers,  and  termi- 
nates in  a scale-coned  circular  cupola.  A 
well-arranged  fire-engine  station  is  the 
Caserne  de  Sapeurs  Pompiers  in  Rue 
Philippe  le  Grand  and  Rue  de  I’Aqueduc. 
The  site  is  a triangle  or  rather  pentagon, 
with  streets  on  all  sides.  The  central  court- 
yard is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  buildings  two 
stories  high,  with  towers  five  stories 
high  at  the  three  chief  angles.  These 
towers  contain  the  superintendent’s  and 
officers’  residences ; along  the  sides  are  the 
stables,  and  over  them  the  men’s  apart- 
ments, the  wide  end  of  the  yard  being 
covered  in  as  a gymnasium.  The  building 
is  treated  with  simplicity,  the  angle  quoins 
being  accentuated,  and  the  effect  is  good. 
M.  Soudee  is  the  architect. 

The  fountains  of  Paris  are  well  worthy 
of  examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art 
in  themselves,  but  as  exhibiting  solutions 
of  the  pi’oblem  how  to  dispose  of  the  water 
expended  in  display  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner.  The  mode  most  frequently 
adopted  in  this  city  is  to  direct  several 
streams  towards  a central  point ; another 
is  to  allow  the  water  to  spring  in  several  jets 
from  the  centre,  and  fall  into  a nearly  flat 
basin,  esca2)ing  in  a thin  almost  unbroken 
sheet  over  the  edge  into  a larger  receptacle 
below.  In  the  drawings  of  fountains  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  M.  Davioud, 
there  are  examjiles  of  each  of  these  varieties 
— of  the  latter  oiiposite  the  Theatre 
Franqais,  and  of  the  former  that  in  the  Place 
do  Chateau  d’Eau.  At  the  Chateau  d’Eau 
the  design  loses  much,  as  executed  from 
the  ill-modelling  of  the  eight  couchant 
lions,  from  whose  mouths,  with  (jucstion- 
able  taste,  the  water  is  squirted.  They  ai'c 
almost  dog-like  in  appearance,  and  arc 
so  disiwsed  in  grou2:>s  of  four  as  to  leave 
two  awkward  intervals  on  the  jirincipal 
sides.  In  this  room  Ificre  arc  also  a few 
casts  in  plaster  of  columns  and  capitals  a,t 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  a,nd  in  the  older 
cliiirches.  In  aiiotbcr  court  of  the  pavilion 
will  be  found  models  and  drawings  of  1-lic 
sewerage  works,  aaid  the  ajqiliauces  for 
cleansing,  rejiairing,  and  watering  the 
streets  of  Paris — tliese  are  well  worlliy  of 
attention,  as  exemidil'ying  tlie  enterprise, 
activity,  and  vigilance  of  tlie  governing 
body  of  tills  city  in  niatl-ers  relating  to 
sanitation. 

E.  W.  J’. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.* 
ll/r  FON'i’AINE’S  treatise,  translated  by 
Dr.  Paget  iliggs,  is  an  ably  written 
digest  of  the  art  of  electric  lighting,  showing 
its  numerous  applications,  to  what  extent  it  can 
be  applied  to  a multitude  of  industries,  and  the 
erroneous  and  prejudiced  ideas  that  have  been 
entertained  of  it.  It  deals  rather  in  detailing 
the  elements  of  electric  lighting  that  have  been 
practically  tested,  and  the  best  conditions  of  its 
' use,  than  in  speculative  theories.  For  light- 
houses,  maritime,  and  military  works,  few  will 
deny  the  value  of  this  light ; but  it  is  to  show 
its  value  also  for  large  workshops  and  show- 
rooms that  the  author  writes.  He  says  very 
justly  that  its  applications  would  be  very 
limited  if  we  should  continue  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  light,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  some 
manufactures ; its  value,  however,  is  beginning 
to  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  convinced 
that  the  present  system  of  lighting  is  insuffi- 
cient and  uneconomical.  There  is  an  intelli- 
gent  conviction  that  by  intensifying  light  in 
our  workshops,  better  products  are  turned  out, 
nightly  inspection  is  economised,  and  manu- 
facture itself  is  facilitated.  Hence  many 
manufacturers  are  replacing  their  present  sys- 
tem by  lighting  four  or  five  times  more  intense. 
The  Gramme  machine,  by  which  the  electric 
light  is  obtained,  has  been  applied  in  numerous 
instances  since  last  year,  when  it  had  not  more 
than  a dozen  applications.  M.  Fontaine’s  trea- 
tise is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  the  first  six 
being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
the  carbons,  regulators,  and  magneto- electric 
machines,  while  the  last  six  treat  of  the  realised 
applications  and  the  comparative  costs  of  dif- 
ferent sources  of  illumination.  The  voltaic  are 
— the  chief  method  of  obtaining  the  electric 
light — is  fully  described  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  the  experiments  of  scientific  men  to  deter- 
mine its  properties,  and  the  phenomena  it  pre- 
sents are  recorded.  The  voltaic  arc  is  obtained 
by  employing  two  carbon  electrodes,  between 
the  ends  of  which  a dazzling  or  luminous  arc 
appears.  It  has  been  called  the  “ voltaic  arc  ” 
in  honour  of  the  inventor  of  the  battery  whieffi 
produced  it  for  the  first  time.  The  brightness 
of  the  arc  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  electrodes,  and  the  medium.  Potas- 
sium or  sodium  produces  a more  brilliant  arc 
than  one  of  platinum  or  gold.  The  researches 
of  Despretz  upon  the  length  of  the  arc  pro- 
duced by  different  numbers  of  elements  em- 
ployed are  recorded.  Wheatstone,  Faraday,  De 
la  Rive,  Becquerel,  Grove,  Tyndall,  Le  Roux, 
Matteucci,  Favre,  and  many  other  authors  have 
been  consulted.  The  voltaic  arc  results  from 
the  incandescence  of  a jet  of  particles  detached 
from  the  electrodes,  and  projected  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  pole.  Foucault  and 
Fizeau  have  discovered  that  the  voltaic  arc  at- 
tains in  brilliancy  to  half  that  we  receive 
from  the  sun  on  a clear  day,  and  therefore  far 
surpasses  the  Drummond  and  other  sources  of 
light.  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  the  mar- 
vellous heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  by  placing  a 
piece  of  black  paper  in  the  reflected  luminous 
focus,  which  is  instantly  pierced  and  ignited. 
The  same  effect  takes  place  when  a band  of 
blackened  zinc  is  placed  in  the  focus,  a plate 
of  platinum  has  been  heated  to  whiteness. 
In  the  Opera  in  Paris  the  electric  light  was  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  effect  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  in  theatrical  effects  it  has  been  largely  used 
to  reproduce  physical  phenomena,  M.  Duboscq, 
for  instance,  has  reproduced  the  rainbow  and 
lightning  by  its  means,  the  former  being  ren- 
dered  througli  the  agency  of  sevcr.al  lenses  and 
a prism.  In  the  Paris  Opera,  batteries,  instead 
of  a steam  motor,  are  used,  as  tlie  architect 
objected  to  the  latter.  In  the  ligliting  of  fetes 
and  public  works  during  construction  the 
electric  light  has  been  of  groat  service.  The 
Serrin  electric  light  system  lias  boon  used  by  the 
Spani.sh  Northern  Railway  Company:  the  light 
was  found  to  bo  regular  and  good,  and  liyiier- 
bolic  and  parabolic  rolloctors  were  employed. 
'I'lio  expense  per  hour  for  material  consumed 
was  2 !K)  francs  per  lamp — a saving  of  (10  per 
cent,  on  the  use  of  torches,  the  fnmea  of  which 
are  inconvenient,  to  lahonrera.  'I'Ik'  Exhibition 
in  Paris,  th(>  G rands  Magasins  dn  lionvro,  and 
several  railway  works  havi'  been  I'xivnted  b.y 

* Kliwli'ic  l.iMlil.iiiw  : A riuolioivlTi'tvit.iHi'.  Il.v  Iliriiii.vTM 
FontAink,  'I'miinliiUid  liy  I’Miar  lluKis,  Mj.ll.,  A. 1. (.1.10. 
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the  aid  of  this  powerful  light,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  workmen,  not  oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  day,  can  do  more  labour  during  the  night 
if  aided  by  a good  light. 

The  chapter  on  electric  “regulators,’  or 
lamps,  is  interesting.  Electricians  _ have  long 
endeavoured  to  regulate  and  maintain  at  a con- 
stant distance  the  two  carbons  between  which 
the  voltaic  arc  plays.  The  author  speaks  of 
M.  Serrin’s  regulator  as  the  best.  This  appa- 
ratus is  simple,  works  with  precision,  and  gives 
a good  light.  The  regulator  of  Foucault,  per- 
fected by  Duboscq,  is  placed  next.  It  consists 
of  an  electro-magnet  or  clockwork  movement  to 
actuate  the  bars  of  the  two  carbon  carriers, 
which  move  by  racks  and  wheels.  The  carbons 
are  separated  by  clockwork,  and  also  brought 
together  by  its  means.  Various  other  ingenious 
means  of  regulating  the  carbons  are  described, 
the  electric  lighting,  without  regulators,  as 
patented  by  M.  JablochkoS,  a Russian  officer, 
in  1876,  is  mentioned,  in  which  the  carbons  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  are  separated  by 
porcelain;  various  other  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  same  inventor.  Chapters  on 
electric  carbons  and  magneto-electric  machines 
follow,  from  which  we  gather  that  retort 
carbon  gives  better  results  than  wood-carbon 
rods.  The  Gramme  machine,  to  which  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  lighting  is  chiefly  due,  has 
been  applied  to  several  purposes.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  transform  mechanical  force  into 
electricity.  M.  Gramme  exhibits  at  Paris  this 
year,  we  believe,  a machine  which  will  give  the 
greatest  luminous  intensity  with  the  smallest 
motive  force  that  has  ever  been  obtained — a 
machine  with  multiple  poles,  intended  to  pro- 
duce simultaneously  several  foci. 

W e proceed  to  notice  the  chapter  on  indus- 
trial application,  as  that  of  chief  interest  to 
architects.  Electric  lighting  is  so  intense  that 
it  is  aided  by  reflection  from  all  objects  it  falls 
upon,  and  is  thus  diffused  in  all  directions  like 
daylight.  Two  machines  are  necessary,  so  that 
the  shadows  produced  by  one  light  may  be 
illuminated  by  the  other.  Electric  light  is  not 
found  to  be  fatiguing  to  the  eyes ; it  preserves 
the  tints  of  colours — a great  point  in  dying 
establishments  and  in  workshops  where  it  is 
desirable  to  discriminate  colours.  Rooms  should 
not  be  much  less  than  four  metres  high  for 
the  introduction  of  this  light ; and  the  follow- 
ing data  of  the  areas  lighted  by  a single 
apparatus  may  be  useful : — “ Generally  there 
may  be  conveniently  lighted  with  a single 
apparatus  500  square  metres  of  fitters  and  tool 
shops,  modelling  rooms,  &c. ; 250  square  metres 
in  spinning  mills,  printing  and  weaving  estab- 
lishments; and  2,000  square  metres  of  yard, 
dockyard,  quay,  and  open-air  works.  A com- 
plete apparatus  in  Prance  costs  about  .£100, 
including  lamp,  conducting  wire,  transport,  &c. 
Convenience  as  well  as  cost  should  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  lighting,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
fire-offices  have  offered  to  lower  their  tariff  for 
all  buildings  lighted  by  electricity.  W e have 
not  space  to  mention  the  workshops  in  which 
this  mode  of  lighting  has  been  introduced.  In 
one  case,  the  Ducommun  factories  at  Mulhouse, 
the  cost  has  been  £400,  which  is  about  that  of 
250  gas  burners ; while  the  total  light  exceeds 
that  of  400  burners.  Messrs.  Sautter,  Lemon- 
nier,  and  Co.,  the  well-known  makers  of  light- 
house lenses  at  Paris,  have  introduced  electric 
lights  on  a large  scale ; and  M.  Menier  has  also 
employed  them.  To  show  the  value  of  a 
luminous  ceiling  one  of  the  halls  of  the  great 
warehouses  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  stated  to 
have  been  illuminated  by  a white  light,  soft 
and  in  all  respects  equal  to  sunlight.  The  light 
is  transmitted  through  a frosted  plate-glass 
panel  in  the  ceiling  from  an  upper  chamber, 
and  is  reflected  by  tin  plates  placed  above  the 
light  in  the  form  of  a truncated  pyramid. 
Besides  the  large  use  of  this  light  in  Paris 
it  has  been  employed  in  Austria  in  light- 
ing a large  skating  rink  in  Vienna  of  5,700 
square  inches,  the  light  being  supplied  by 
two  Gramme  machines,  placed  at  135  metres 
from  the  rink,  and  worked  by  a portable 
8-horse-power  engine.  Two  reflectors  prevent 
the  waste  of  light  upwards,  and  concentrate  it 
upon  the  ice  surface.  W e cannot  refer  to  other 
applications  to  lighthouses,  ships,  and  to  forts, 
for  which  the  electric  light  has  been  found  ad- 
mirably adapted ; but  simply  mention  that  with 


equal  light  emission,  it  is  stated  “ the  electric 
light  costa  less  than  gas,  and  this  in  the  ratio 
of  about  1 to  2-2G,  with  interest  and  deteriora- 
tion, and  of  1 to  7'17,  without  interest  and 
deterioration.”  On  the  modes  of  lighting  by 
incandescent  carbons  and  Geissler  tubes  a 
chapter  is  added.  We  can  recommend  Dr. 
Higgs’  translation  of  Fontaine’s  treatise  to  the 
consideration  of  the  managers  of  all  public 
buildings,  factories,  and  workshops,  and  to  the 
architect’s  attention.  Indeed,  as  a powerful 
auxiliary  to  modern  industry,  lighting  by 
electrical  means  cannot  be  over-estimated. 


ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE. 

A PROCESS  of  making  artificial  marble  has 
been  recently  patented  in  this  country  on 
behalf  of  Harriet  G.  Hosmer,  of  Rome,  which 
differs  from  previous  processes  in  the  fact  that 
limestone  in  the  solid  state  is  employed  as  the 
base  instead  of  a mixture  of  plaster  and  cement. 
The  limestone  is  worked  by  any  suitable  means 
to  the  desired  form,  and  is  then  placed  in  a 
boiler  furnished  with  a safety-valve  and  mano- 
meter, so  that  the  pressure  therein  may  be 
noted  and  controlled  as  may  be  required.  The 
boiler  is  then  filled  with  pure  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  care  being  taken  that  there 
is  no  mineral  deposit  introduced  with  the  water. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  water  com- 
pletely covers  the  objects  placed^  within  the 
boiler.  The  boiler  is  then  hermetically  sealed, 
and  fire  applied,  and  the  water  allowed  to  boil 
until  the  manometer  indicates  five  “ degrees  ” 
of  atmospheric  pressure  if  the  objects  are 
small,  and  six  or  seven  degrees  of  pressure  if 
the  objects  are  large.  When  the  heat  reaches 
the  above-mentioned  point  the  water  is  allowed 
to  cool  until  the  pressure  indicated  by  the 
manometer  returns  to  zero.  The  water  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  boiler,  either  by  means  of  a 
pump  or  a siphon,  and  the  objects  are  removed 
from  the  boiler  preparatory  to  being  placed  in 
the  alum  or  coloured  bath.  If,  however,  steam 
alone  can  be  introduced  into  the  boiler  (always 
maintaining  the  above-mentioned  degree  of 
heat  and  pressure)  the  result  attained  will  be 
the  same,  the  action  of  steam,  not  the  presence 
of  water,  being  necessary  for  acting  on  the 
stone.  When  it  is  desired  that  the  objects 
should  retain  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone, 
the  alum  bath  should  consist  of  pure  water  con- 
taining five  degrees  of  alum,  as  indicated  by 
the  areometer.  The  articles  must  remain  in 
this  bath  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  but  they 
may  be  left  in  the  same  bath  for  a week,  or  for 
a month  even,  by  which  time  they  will  acquire 
still  greater  hardness.  The  stone  will,  how- 
ever, have  become  sufficiently  petrified  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
pure  water  be  used  in  the  boiler,  according  to 
the  process  first  described,  instead  of  steam,  the 
alum  bath  may  be  effected  in  the  boiler  itself, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
objects  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
application  of  alum  is  only  admissible  when  it 
is  intended  to  preserve  the  natural  colour  of  the 
stone.  In  such  case  the  alum  is  put  in  the 
water  before  the  boiling  commences,  and  the 
objects  must  remain  in  the  boiler  for  24  hours 
after  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  mano- 
meter, returns  to  zero.  The  articles,  when 
taken  from  the  alum  bath,  may  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  polisher  if  in  the  form  of  plain 
blocks,  slabs,  or  flat  pieces,  but  if  they  be  in 
the  form  of  statues,  busts,  vases,  columns,  or 
other  ornamental  works  of  art,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  to  finish,  if  re- 
quired, as  the  stone  does  not  attain  its  greatest 
hardness  until  it  has  become  perfectly  dry, 
which  will  require  a fortnight,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  object.  When  it  is 
desired  to  impart  colour  to  the  stone  ^ the 
coloured  baths  are  prepared  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated below,  in  which  the  objects  must  be 
immersed,  and  must  remain  therein  at  least  24 
hours.  The  coloured  baths  must  be  boiling,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
objects  to  be  coloured  from  the  first  boiler  and 
place  them  in  the  coloured  liquid  while  they  are 
still  warm  from  the  steam  or  water.  There  is 
no  danger,  however,  of  injuring  the  stone,  even 
if  it  should  be  put  into  boiling  liquid  while 
cold,  or  into  cold  water  while  the  articles  are 
still  heated,  but  the  colour  penetrates  deeper 
when  both  stone  and  bath  are  in  a heated  state. 
If  it  be  desired  to  place  an  object  a second  time 
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in  the  coloured  bath  in  order  that  it  may  acquire 
a deeper  colour  it  should  first  be  placed  in  an 
oven  at  a temperature  of  from  80  to  90  degrees, 
in  which  it  may  remain  ten  minutes,  after  which 
it  may  be  immersed  in  the  coloured  bath.  To 
produce  black  or  dark  grey  colour  take  of  pure 
water  2 litres ; red  wood,  300  grammes ; fustic 
wood,  120  grammes ; sulphate  of  iron,  10 
grammes ; sulphate  of  copper,  2^  grammes. 
Boil  the  red  wood  and  fustic  wood  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  then  add  the  sulphates,  and  con- 
tinue the  boiling  until  all  the  salts  are  dissolved- 
Three  or  four  minutes  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  the  solution  may  then  be 
passed  through  a sieve,  and  half  a tumbler  oE 
acetic  tincture  of  iron  added.  Stone  colour  or 
lighter  grey  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a weaker  solution.  In  order  to  prepare  a 
red  colouring  solution  take  of  pure  water 
3 litres ; Brazil  wood,  330  grammes ; Scotang 
(sic),  5 grammes  ; cream  of  tartar,  1 gramme  ; 
alum,  1 gramme.  Boil  the  mixture  until  all  the 
colour  of  the  wood  is  extracted,  and  then  pass 
the  solution  through  the  sieve  in  order  to  re- 
move therefrom  any  solid  matters  that  may  be 
held  in  suspension  therein.  A yellow  colour  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  three  litres  of  pure 
water  extract  of  yellow  wood  of  Cuba,  20 
grammes ; sulphite  of  magnesia  or  alum,  10 
grammes.  The  mixture  must  be  boiled  until 
complete  solution  of  extract  is  effected.  In 
order  to  obtain  a green  colour  dissolve  in  three 
litres  of  pure  water  extract  of  yellow  wood  o£ 
Cuba,  20  grammes ; and  10  grammes  of  alum. 
Boil  the  ingredients  as  above,  and  then  add 
carefully  (by  means  of  a wooden  spoon,  and 
keeping  at  a certain  distance)  as  many  drops  of 
acid  sulphate  of  indigo  (Saxon  blue)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  tone  of  colour  desired.  To 
ascertain  the  depth  of  colour  pour  a few  drops 
upon  white  paper,  or  dip  a piece  of  dry  plasty 
of  Paris  in  the  solution.  For  a blue  colour  dis- 
solve alum,  10  grammes ; acid  sulphite  of  indigo, 
20  grammes  in  81itres  of  water,  until  the  desired 
colour  is  obtained.  As  all  the  varied  colours  of 
aniline  penetrate  the  stone  perfectly,  they  may 
be  used  at  pleasure.  It  is  only  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  colour  selected  in  a little  alcohol, 
which  is  afterwards  diluted  with  warm  water, 
in  which  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
24  grains  of  alum  to  every  litre  of  water.  The  _ 
solution  may  be  even  stronger  in  alum ; this  is 
for  colours  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  For 
such  aniline  colours  as  are  soluble  in  water  no 
alcohol  is  necessary.  They  may  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  in  which  a little  alum  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  introduced  Care  must  be  taken 
to  select  only  those  colours  which  are  durable. 
The  same  colours  which  are  permanent  in  cloth 
are  permanent  in  stone,  and  in  general  the  same 
rules  which  apply  to  the  art  of  dyeing  cloth  may 
be  applied  to  the  art  of  dyeing  stone.  Pave- 
ments which  are  coloured,  particularly  if  the 
colour  is  very  delicate,  and  if  there  be  fear  of 
dampness,  are  better  laid  down  in  cement  of  a 
light  colour.  For  the  darker  colours  the  cheaper 
darker  cement  is  equally  good.  _ For  the  stone 
of  which  the  natural  colour  is  preserved  no 
cement  is  absolutely  necessary  unless  the  place 
in  which  they  are  to  be  laid  is  particularly  damp; 
After  the  objects  have  been  taken  out  of  their 
respective  baths  they  are  allowed  to  dry,  during 
which  process  the  work  may  be  re-touched,  if 
necessary.  When  dry  they  are  reduced  to  a fine 
surface  by  means  of  pumice  stone,  after  which 
a still  finer  surface  may  be  given  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  slate,  or  still  better,  of  lead,  after  wMch 
they  may  be  rubbed  with  oil.  When  the  oil  is 
dry  the  articles  may  be  rubbed  with  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  the  lustre  will  be  rendered  perfect. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  polishing  marble  will 
apply  to  the  polishing  of  petrified  marbles  pre- 
pared by  the  above  process. 


A new  fine-art  institution  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  Glasgow  at  a cost  of  £14,000,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Burnet.  The  style  of  the  proposed  budding 
is  Classic,  with  a predominance  of  Greek  feeling. 

The  Counterslip  new  Baptist  chapel,  Bristol, _ was 
formally  opened  on  July  17th.  It  is  Gothic  m 
style,  and  is  faced  externally  with  brick.  Ihe 
extreme  length  of  the  new  chapel  is  91ft*,  and  the 
width  39ift.,  aceommodation  having  been  provided 
for  between  800  and  900  adults.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Wood,  and  the  general  contractor 
Mr.  J.  Crick.  Mr.  Gardner  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  undertaking  will  have  involved  a 
total  outlay  of  nearly  £11,000. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


SKETCHES  OF  DOMESTIC  WORK. 

The  subjects  from  Hambleton  and  Egleton 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  characteristic  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Eutlandshire.  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  work  of  more  or  less  merit 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  village  in  the 
county.  Perhaps  the  prevalence  of  this  style 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  abundance  of  good 
building  stone  ready  to  hand  and  suitable  for 
such  characteristics  as  mullioned  windows, 
gable  copings,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  general 
walling.  The  latter  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
effectively  banded  in  irregular  courses,  with 
rubble  and  rough  ashlar  alternately.  The 
garden  front  of  Hambleton  Hall  is  very  slightly 
varied  from  the  entrance  front  given  in  sketch. 
It  is  now  a farm-house,  and  lately  contained 
several  suits  of  armour.  The  old  house  at 
Narborough,  near  Leicester,  owes  its  pic- 
turesqueness to  the  projecting  timber-framed 
bay  window  in  the  roof.  No  doubt  this  feature 
is  a somewhat  later  addition,  the  main  portion 
of  the  building  being  apparently  Jacobean,  but 
so  completely  draped  with  foliage  that  its 
details  are  scarcely  visible. — J.  Langham. 

" CHAELECOTE,”  HAMPSTEAD  HILL  GARDENS. 

The  illustration  shows  a studio  and  chambers 
lately  erected  for  C.  Green,  Esq.  The  whole  of 
the  elevations  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  the 
porch  and  the  front  windows  are  of  cut  and 
rubbed  brickwork,  the  cornices  and  pediments 
being  of  red  terra  cotta.  The  studio  on  the 
upper  floor  is  18ft.  high,  and  is  warmed  by  an 
open  fireplace  and  a German  stove  obtained 
from  Nnremburg.  The  works  were  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Manley  and  Rogers,  of  St.  George’s- 
road,  Regent’s-park,  the  foreman  of  works  being 
Mr.  G.  Dickins.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Batterbury,  and  Huxley,  of  25,  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

8T.  FRANCIS  HOME  FOR  TJOTB,  SHEFFORD, 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

This  establishment  is  the  diocesan  school  for 
orphan  and  destitute  Vjoys  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Northampton  and  Notting- 
ham, and  under  its  director,  the  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Collis,  is  in  course  of  reconstruction  and 
enlargement.  The  view  gives  the  schoolroom 
and  dormitory  just  completed,  and  the  old 
chapel,  which  has  been  raised  a story,  and  is 
intended  to  serve  as  the  sacristy  for  the  in- 
tended church.  The  boys  are  taught  various 
trades,  and  the  design  has  been  influenced  by 
the  desire  to  give  useful  employment  U>  the 
boys,  who,  under  their  able  instructor,  have 
done  the  whole  of  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work,  portions  of  which,  especially  in  the 
internal  fittings,  have  been  designed  of  an 
omarnenlal  character,  so  ns  to  alTord  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  skilled  labour.  'I'lie 
general  contractor  for  the  work  in  the  school, 
room  and  dormitory,  not  done. by  the  inmates. 


was  Mr.  E.  Twelvetrees,  of  Biggleswade,  the 
whole  having  been  carried  out  from  the  design 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
NichoU,  architect,  1,  Caversham-road,  N.W. 

ST.  beigid’s  church,  ardagh. 

The  new  church  shown  in  our  view,  and  now  in 
course  of  erection,  is  one  of  many  structures  in 
progress  throughout  Ireland,  which,  even  in 
remote  districts,  are  fast  superseding  poor  and 
often  wretched  buildings,  in  which  poverty  and 
politics  condemned  Roman  Catholics,  until  with- 
in a recent  date,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  The  site  has  been  generously  given 
by  Sir  George  Petherstone,  Bart.,  and  is  prettily 
situate  near  the  entrance  gate  to  Ardagh 
House.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  transepts,  and  lady  chapel  under 
tower;  also  a commodious  sacristy.  The  total 
internal  length  is  87ft.  6in.  ; the  width, 
including  nave  and  aisles,  is  45ft.  2in.,  and  in 
clear  of  transepts,  fi5ft.  2in.  The  walls  are 
built  of  rubble  on  concrete  foundations,  and  are 
faced  with  coursed  hammered  ashlar  of  light- 
coloured  sandstone,  with  dressings  of  blue 
limestone,  finely  chiselled.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  moulded  arches  of 
Bath  stone,  supported  on  grouped  polished  red 
granite  pillars,  with  marble  bases  and  annulets, 
and  carved  Portland  stone  caps.  The  Lady 
Chapel  will  be  groined  in  stone.  Polished 
marble  and  granite  pillars  will  be  freely  used 
in  the  interior  to  corbel  shafts  and  arcadings. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  slates  laid  in 
bands  of  colours,  and  the  ceilings  finished  with 
pitch-pine  diagonal  boarding,  divided  into 
panels,  with  elaborate  cornices  and  mouldings, 
and  curved  and  moulded  principals,  dividing 
the  church  into  bays  corresponding  with  the 
arcading,  the  whole  sized  and  varnished.  The 
windows,  glazed  in  lead  quarries,  having  rolled 
cathedral  glass  in  various  tints,  with  coloured 
margins.  The  traceried  windows  are  to  be 
filled  with  painted  and  stained  glass;  the 
floors  of  encaustic  tiles ; the  sittings,  altars, 
and  other  interior  finishings  will  be  all  carried 
out  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted.  The  works  are  being  satisfactorily 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Patrick  Callam,  builder, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
William  Hague,  44,  Westland-row,  Dublin. 


The  new  Romas  Catholic  church  at  Hailzor,  near 
Droitwich,  dedicated  to  St.  Richard  de  Wyche  and 
St.  Herbert,  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  16th. 
The  church  is  built  to  accommodate  100  persons. 
It  is  a simple  edifice  of  the  Flemish  brick  style  of 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  A.  Stokes,  of  Droitwich. 

The  corner  and  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Sunday-school  and  lecture-hall,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  Queen-street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Scar- 
borough, were  laid  last  week.  The  new  building 
will  harmonise  with  the  old  chapel,  and  be  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  large  room  will 
afford  sitting  accommodation  for  over  600  adults. 
The  contracts  amount  to  about  ^1,800.  The  work 
is  beiag  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Wakefield, 
architect. 

There  has  just  closed  in  Berlin  an  exhibition  of 
models  for  the  Liebig  monument.  Twenty-one 
sculptors  competed,  five  of  whom,  Begas,  Pfuhl, 
and  Susnmann-Hellborn,  of  Berlin,  and  Gedon  and 
Wagmllller,  of  Munich,  were  invited  to  do  so.  The 
models  will  now  be  exhibited  in  Munich,  where 
afterwards  a committee,  already  appointed,  will 
decide  which  model  is  to  bo  accepted  for  execution. 

The  parish  church  of  Sutcombe,  Devon,  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  and  built  in  the  Perpendicular  stylo, 
has  been  in  part  restored,  and  further  renovations 
are  in  contemplation.  The  architects  engaged  are 
Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  of  London.  The  church 
consists  of  a western  tower,  nave,  north  aisle, 
chancel,  and  south  chancel  aisle.  The  works 
embrace  the  restoration  of  the  chancel-roof  and 
renovation  of  the  chancel  goHorally  ; now  stalls  have 
been  made  with  richly  carved  ends,  the  late  type  of 
ornament  general  in  the  church  being  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  now  work.  The  carved  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
'I’ho  roof  of  the  chanool  has  boon  decorated  in  colour. 
The  general  works  are  by  Mr.  Allin,  of  Sutcombe. 

The  district  of  Hoyland,  near  Barnsley,  is  about 
to  bo  provided  with  an  independent  water  supply, 
in  linn  of  taking,  as  at  present,  from  the  ShelTield 
Water  f 'ompany  at  a fixed  rate  of  Is.  per  1,000 
gallons.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Peacock,  of  Barnsley, 
aro  the  onginoers 


COMPB3TITIONS. 

Ashford. — On  Thursday  week  the  members 
of  the  School  Board  were  engaged  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  in  the  selection  of  designs  from  the 
twenty-nine  sent  in  for  the  new  board  schools. 
At  length  they  reduced  the  number  to  ten, 
and  in  choosing  three  from  these  they  were 
aided  by  the  advice  of  the  masters  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  three  chosen  bore 
the  following  mottoes  : — “ Abecedaire,” 
estimated  cost,  j62,700  ; “ Spero,”  £2,535  ; 
" Tuition,”  £2,700. 

Great  Yarmouth. — At  a meeting  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  borough 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  on  Monday  last,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  New  Public  Offices  Com- 
mittee was  confirmed : — “ The  committee, 
having  carefully  considered  the  designs  sent  in 
by  the  41  competitors  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
bable cost,  the  light  given  to  the  courts,  rooms, 
and  corridors,  the  width  of  the  corridors  and 
passages,  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
architectural  merits  of  each  of  the  several 
designs,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edward 
Boardman,  architect,  of  Norwich,  whom  the 
committee  had  called  in,  and  who  stated  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  any  of  the  designs,  resolved  unani- 
mously to  recommend  the  council  to  award  the 
first  premium  to  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
‘ Beacon  Blue  ’ as  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  council  more  than  any  other  design  sent 
in,  and  for  similar  reasons  to  award  the  second 
and  third  prizes  to  the  designs  bearing  respec- 
tively the  mottoes  ‘ Saxon  ’ and  ‘ Bona  Fides.” 
The  committee  feel  assured  that  the  design  of 
‘ Beacon  Blue,’  when  carried  out,  will  not  only 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
but  also  add  to  the  architectural  embellishment 
of  the  town.  The  specification  sent  in  with  the 
design  stated  that  the  author  was  confident 
that  the  building  as  designed  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  sum  named  in  the  instructions  to 
architects.”  The  mayor  subsequently  opened 
the  sealed  letters  which  accompanied  the  three 
designs  sent  in,  to  which  prizes  had  been 
awarded,  and  it  appeared  that  the  design  sent 
in  with  the  motto  ‘ Beacon  Blue  ’ was  submitted 
by  Mr.  John  B.  Pearce,  architect,  of  Norwich ; 
the  design  sent  in  under  the  motto  “ Saxon 
was  submitted  by  Messrs.  G.  Nattress  and  G. 
Sedger,  architects,  of  31,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row  ; and  the  design  sent  in  under  the 
motto  “Bona  Fides”  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Brightwen  Binyon,  architect,  of  Ipswich. 


Last  week,  Mr.  Edward  Baker,  said  to  be  s> 
master  builder  in  an  extensive  way  of  business  at 
Folkestone,  was  charged  with  being  drunk  and 
disorderly  at  Mersham  on  July  3rd.  The  magistrates 
sentenced  him  to  twenty-one  days’  hard  labour 
without  the  option  of  a fine,  and  issued  a warrant  for 
his  apprehension. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Archbishop  of  York  conse- 
crated the  new  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Dry- 
pool,  Hull.  The  total  cost  of  the  fabric  is  esti- 
mated at  £6,000.  It  is  in  the  Geometrical  style, 
and  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  It 
has  been  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Kelly,  of  Leeds,  and  erected  under  a 
joint  contract  by  Mr.  Barrass  and  Messrs.  Alla® 
and  Son. 

The  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green,  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  improve  the  water  supply  of  their  workhouse 
establishment  by  sinking  an  artesian  well  into  tbo 
chalk  basin.  Mr.  Poggs,  C.E.,  of  Westminster,  who 
has  carried  out  the  improved  water  supply  at  Shore- 
ditch workhouse,  will  also  carry  out  the  necessary 
works  here. 

There  has  just  been  an  informal  opening  of  the 
new  library-room  connected  with  the  Barnsley 
Mechanics’  Institute,  in  the  Public  Hall  Buildings. 
It  has  been  fitted  up  from  designs  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Senior,  architoota.  The  shutters 
to  the  book-cases  aro  supplied  by  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes,  and  Co.,  of  Ulverston.  They  are  fitted 
together  with  copper  bands,  and  the  larger  ones 
worked  by  an  improved  spring  motion,  lu  addi- 
tion to  the  book-cases,  revolving  shutters  are  fixed 
in  the  archway  communicating  with  the  second  read- 
ing-room. 

The  local  authority  of  Dorking  having  been 
threatened  with  an  injunction  for  pollution  of  tbo 
Pipbrook  by  sewage,  have  invited  the  neighbouring 
authority  of  Leatberbeiul  to  eo-opi'rato  with  them 
in  forming  a joint  sobemn  of  drainage.  They 
received  a favourable  reply  last  week,  and  negotia- 
tions aro  in  progress. 
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A CHAPTER  OF  TRANSITIONISTS. 

CTYLES  do  not  begin  and  terminate  at 
momentary  periods,  nor  by  rigid  lines, 
but  have  their  interchanges  and  transitions 
as  seasons  have.  Such  was  the  Elizabethan 
age  to  carpentry.  Attenuations  of  the 
ancient  way  reached  through  it ; yet  novel 
modes  were  strongly  indicated  from  the 
beginning.  Henry  VIII.  was  a free  patron 
of  foreign  genius.  Torrigiano  would,  no 
doubt,  have  found  a permanent  a,sylum 
here  but  for  the  truculence  of  his  disposi- 
tion. The  Swiss,  Holbein,  whose  promi- 
nent gifts  were  painting  and  design,  was 
©ailed  upon  for  more  than  the  embellishment 
of  architectural  works — he  was  invited  to 
create  them ; and  his  buildings  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  numerous,  had 
his  portraits  been  less  attractive  or  less 
profitable.  Girolamo  da  Trivigi  (whom  I 
conclude  to  be  the  Girolamo  da  Treviso, 
painter,  architect,  and  engineer,  who  de- 
signed a fagade  of  the  Palazzo  Leoni — now 
Sedazzi — at  Bologna,  and  whose  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  St.  Thomas  a Becket  re- 
mains in  the  Church  of  Santo  Salvatore,  as 
well  as  the  miracles  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
in  the  Church  of  San  Petronio)  held  the 
post  of  master  mason,  which  Walpole 
thinks  equivalent  to  architect.  Both  terms 
are  based  on  the  power  to  invent  and  deli- 
neate, as  perspicuously  stated  by  Herman : — 
“ He  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  mayster  of 
his  craft  that  is  not  cunynge  in  drawynge 
and  purturynge.  Non  est  architecti  nomine 
dignus  qui  graphi  disperitus  non  est.”  To 
Girolamo  succeeded  John  of  Padua,  who 
was  called  “ devisor  of  the  King’s  works,” 
though,  at  that  late  period  of  the  reign, 
most  of  the  royal  buildings  were  complete. 
Jane  Seymour’s  marriage  to  the  King,  in 
1536,  raised  the  fortunes  of  her  brother 
Edward  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  He  was 
made  Earl  of  Hertford,  and,  at  Henry’s 
decease,  Duke  of  Somerset  and  governor  of 
Edward  VI.  He  immediately  commenced 
the  erection  of  Somerset  House,  on  a plan, 
as  is  understood,  of  the  King’s  devisor.  It 
was  in  active  progress  from  1546  to  1549, 
when  the  Protector’s  reverses  began,  and 
(if  completed)  was  probably  not  inhabited 
during  his  life.  Although  brickwork  had 
been  used  by  Cardinal  Morton  for  his 
Lambeth  Gatehouse,  and  by  Henry  VIII. 
at  St.  James’s,  the  old  method  of  rubble 
and  ashlar,  with  abundance  of  timber, 
seems  to  have  been  adhered  to  at  Somerset 
House,  and,  accordingly,  buildings  were 
demolished,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  material 
as  space.  Britton  observes  that  “ the  real 
name  of  John  of  Padua,  and  his  works 
abroad,  if  any,  are  totally  unknown — unless, 
indeed,  he  was  the  same  person  known  as 
John  Thorpe.”*  Against  this  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  John  Kaye,  born  at  Nor- 
wich in  1510,  entered  Gonville  Hall,  Camb., 
1529,  was  made  fellow  in  1533,  and  went  to 
Padua  in  1539,  to  study  medicine,  under 
Montanus,  of  Verona.  He  there  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and,  returning 
about  1544,  was  admitted  ad,  eundem  at 
Cambridge.  The  fact  that  he  became  suc- 
cessively physician  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth  might  seem  at  variance  with 
his  appointment  as  architect  to  Henry 
YIII. ; but  he  had  the  qualifications  of  eru- 
dition, travel,  and  observation,  which  would 
certainly  recommend  him  to  the  King’s 
favour.  The  more  jealous  segregation  of 
the  present  time  was  unknown,  and  the 
anomaly  was  less  in  every  way  than  in  the 
case  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who,  under 
Edward  III.,  held  a similar  office,  conjointly 
with  great  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Kaye  obtained  from  Mary  a charter  for 
enlarging  Gonville  Hall,  and  converting  it 
into  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  under 
which  title  the  house  was  re-dedicated  in 
1558.  The  works  that  ensued,  including 


• “ Architectural  Dictionary." 


the  three  gates  of  “ Humility,”  “ Virtue  and 
Wisdom,”  and  of  “ Honour,”  remain.  They 
ovViiViit.  int.prmivture  of  Gothic  and 


Italian  features,  and  are  attributed  to  John 
of  Padua  (under  whom  there  probably 
officiated  one  Theodore  Have,  of  Cleves). 
Longleat,  Wilts,  is  traditionally  assigned 
to  him,  and  he  probably  began  it  for  Sir 
John  Thynne  in  1567 ; but,  dying  during  its 
progress,  was  succeeded  by  Thorpe,  who 
effected  the  completion  in  1579. 

Kaye  was  master  of  his  college  from  1559 
to  1573,  in  which  year,  after  resigning  the 
office,  he  died  in  London,  on  J uly  29.  “ Fui 
Caius  ” was  his  epitaph,  and  on  the  frieze 
of  his  tomb  was  inscribed,  “ Vivit  post 
funera  virtus.”  The  suffix,  “ of  Padua,’’  was 
most  likely  one  of  those  honorary  designa- 
tions conferred  by  popular  usage  upon  the 
eminent  in  art  and  learning,  and  was  rather 
received  than  assumed  by  Kaye,  whose 
ultimate  distinction  in  medicine  and  letters 
induced  him  to  relinquish  it.  Thus  J ohn 
of  Padua  became  an  incorporeal  celebrity — 
a myth— but  Dr.  John  Kaye  an  embodied 
certainty. 

The  account  of  Kaye’s  buildings  at 
Cambridge  show  that  the  timber  for  them 
was  bought  standing : — 


Imjirimis  for  trees  bought  of  Sir  Henrie 
Cornwall,  out  of  Worboys  and  Ramsey 

Woods,  in  number  510  ...  60  8 0 

Item  for  hewing,  marking,  felling,  lop- 
ping, squaring,  drawing,  and  carriage 
by  land  and  water  from  thens  to 

Cambridge _ ;•  46  4 8 

Item  Rothesey  and  his  men  for  their 
worke  by  daye  from  Midsomer,  1666, 

until  Midsomer,  1573  123  6 3 

Item  for  boardes  bought  and  brought 
into  the  colledge 29  15  10 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  1563,  only 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  L’Orme’s 
work  in  France,  John  Shute,  “ paynter  and 
architecte,”  who  had  visited  Italy  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, dedicated  to  the  Queen  a folio 
volume,  entitled,  “ The  First  and  Chief 
Groundes  of  Architecture,  used  in  all  the 
Auncient  and  Famous  Monyments.”  The 
means  may  thus  be  seen  by  which  the  classic 
taste  was  promulgated,  and  intercourse 
maintained  with  Italy  through  individual 
adherents  of  the  Romish  creed,  after  the 
Governments  had  been  estranged  by  the 
Reformation. 

The  “ royal  merchant,”  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  was  born  in  1519,  and,  like 
Dr.  Kaye,  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is 
most  popularly  known  by  the  munificent 
presentation  of  the  first  Royal  Exchange  to 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  work  was  such  as  to  cause  commotion 
in  the  building  world  similar  to  that  created 
by  the  Courts  of  Justice  now.  It  was  a 
necessary  stipulation  that  “ strangers  ” 
might  be  employed,  but  the  permission  gave 
palpable  umbrage  to  bricklayers  and  other 
artisans  at  home,  who  resorted  to  pevsonal 
collisions  and  affrays,  justas  though  modern 
organisations  had  existed.  Gresham’s 
suburban  seat,  near  Brentford,  was  called 
Osterley  Park,  and  he  had  Mayfield,  in 
Sussex  (that  had  belonged  of  old  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury),  as  well  as  other 
places.  The  timber  for  the  Exchange  was 
brought  from  his  estate  at  Rinxhall,  in 
Suffolk,  where  the  pits  it  was  sawn  upon  are 
said  to  be  still  perceptible.  But“  he  bar- 
gained for  the  whole  mould  and  substance 
of  his  work  in  Flanders.”  The  stone,  the 
slates,  iron,  wainscot,  glass,  all  came  from 
Antwerp.  The  design  was  derived  from  the 
Bourse  of  that  city,  andHenrick,  the  archi- 
tect, was  a Fleming.  The  Queen  went  from 
Somerset  House,  in  state,  to  the  City 
A.D.  1570,  dined  at  Gresham’s  new  mansion 
in  Bishopsgate- street,  and  performed,  as  she 
returned,  the  ceremony  of  opening  ^ the 
Exchange,  which,  from  that  time  and  inci- 
dent, was  termed  “ Royal.”  The  character 
of  the  edifice  is  well  known  from  contem- 


porary engravings,  which  may  be  said  to 
show  the  state  of  art  in  two  cities,  and  faith- 
fully portray  the  earliest  example  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  style,  so  long  followed  in  this 
country.  Whether  Henrick’s  connection, 
with  England  continued  or  ceased  after  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  does  not. 
appear,  but  the  building  itself  was  consumed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  was  then  re- 
built by  Edward  Jerman. 

Her  father  had  left  the  crown  so  well 
provided  with  buildings  that  Elizabeth  had 
little  scope  for  the  patronage  of  archit^- 
ture;  but  this  defect  was  amply  made  up  for 
by  the  statesmen  and  courtiers  of  her  reign. 
Brereton  Hall,  Cheshire,  of  which  the 
Queen  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  stone, 
contains  a painting  of  Elizabeth,  with  the 
date  1579.  This  edifice  is  very  Tudoresque 
in  general  forms,  with  ornamentation  of 
foreign  character  superficially  applied.  The 
evidences  are  numerous,  indeed,  that  the 
new  style  was  displayed  in  superficial  addi- 
tions long  before  its  general  acceptation  as 
an  elementary  and  constructive  principle. 
But  Montacute  House,  Somersetshire,  erected 
between  that  period  and  the  end  of  the 
century,  though  retaining  some  leading: 
characteristics  of  English  design,  is  embel- 
lished with  comices  and  modillions,  statues 
in  hemispherical  niches,  segmental  pedi- 
ments, balustrades,  and  obelisks,  more 
directly  referable  to  original  intention. 
Doric  columns  are  placed  about  the  terrace 
in  the  useful,  if  undignified,  capacity  of 
lamp-posts. 

In  the  year  that  saw  the  Queen  s “ solemn 
and  splendid  procession  ’_’  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Kirby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was 
begun ; “ whereof,”  says  J ohn  Thor^, 

“ I laid  the  first  stone,  A.D.  1570,  for 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton.”  Thorpe,  and 
his  volume,  in  the  Soane  Museum,  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  BuildinGt 
News,  and  the  character  of  some  of  the 
designs  was  possibly  influenced  by  Gres- 
ham’s work.  The  pointed  arch  is  gradually 
eliminated,  and  the  obelisk  made  an  acces- 
sorial feature,  reflecting  here  the  admiration 
that  object  excited  after  1586  at  Rome. 
Taking  Lord  Dorset’s  as  his  primary  in- 
stance, and  Sir  Walter  Cope’s  for  his  last,  it 
would  give  to  this  architect  an  active  course 
of  more  than  forty  years — 1565-1607 . (Cope’s 
son-in-law,  becoming  Earl  Holland  under 
James  I.,  ^ave  to  tlie  latter  mansion  the  titlo 
of  Holland  House.)  To  those  who  bear  in 
mind  that  Cockerell  and  Tite  were  jointly 
engaged  on  the  London  and  "W estminster 
Bank,  as  were  Digby  Wyatt  and  Scott  at  the 
India  Office,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find 
Thorpe’s  name  occasionally  mixed  with 
others,  as  at  Longleat  and  Audley  End. 
This  consideration  may  help  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  testimonies  concerning  Wol- 
laton  Hall.  Claiming  for  Thorpe  an  inti- 
mate and  practical  connection  with  many  of 
the  buildings  represented,  the  plan  of 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  alone  puts  a limit  to 
such  claims;  while  the  testimony  of  Robert 
Smithson’s  monument,  in  the  chancel  of 
Wollaton  Church,  has  the  sanction  of  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a-half.  The  recent 
idea  that  he  was  clerk  of  the  works  is  of 
little  moment,  because  clerks  then  were 
really  clerks,  with  educational  qualities  fit 
for  holy  orders  or  other  learned  callings. 
Thomas  Larke,  for  example,  was  overseer  of 
the  works  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
but  Thomas  Larke  was  also  a king’s  chap- 
lain, and  later  on  an  archdeacon.  As  Robert 
was  father  of  Huntingdon  Smithson,  archi- 
tect of  Bolsover  Castle,  Derbyshire,  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  for  wishing  the  Wolla- 
ton memorial  to  be  truthful.  Of  Thorpe’s 
end  there  are  no  authentic  particulars,  but 
had  it  taken  place  in  France,  as  his  reference 
to  the  Queen-Mother’s  (Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ?)  house  in  Paris  might  make  pos- 
sible, his  drawings  would  have  more  pro- 
bably perished. 
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It  li!i8  l)Oeii  elsewhere  deinonstratecl,  and 
is  j)crfectly  oljvious,  that  without  a corre- 
sponding condition  of  the  paper  uianufac- 
tiire  the  tiiumplis  of  the  modern  hurin 
would  have  been  unachieved.  In  Thorpe’s 
day  the  home-made  article  of  chief  repute 
was  “ London  brown.”  The  material  of  his 
volume  bears  different  water-marks.  A 
portion,  that  may  be  Dutch,  has  a shield 
charged  with  a bunch  of  grapes,  and  the 
inscription  ivavode  on  a scroll  below.  On 
another  part  is  a high-stemmed  vase  of  Cellini 
pattern  that  would  indicate  Italian  make. 
France  is  remembered  by  the  fleur-de-lis; 
while  a yet  further  part,  impressed  with  a 
frothing  tankard,  vividly  suggestive  of 
plebeian  beer,  is  assumably  from  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  princely  offices  of  the  most  princely 
of  newspapers,  the  furbished  College  of 
Arms,  and  a few  nominal  memorials  at 
Blackfriars,  are  not  far  from  the  site  of  a 
destroyed  palace  called  the  King’s  Great 
Wardrobe.  Among  the  ministers  of  fashion 
in  that  courtly  vicinity  lived  Ignatius  Jones, 
a Romanist  in  creed,  a clothworker  and 
tailor  by  vocation.  His  son,  born  in  or 
about  1572,  and  christened  Inigo,  was  in 
due  time  apprpticed  to  a joiner ; and  thus, 
in  a practical  if  humble  way,  began  a great 
acquaintance  with  the  building  arts ; for, 
though  not  earliest,  he  became  the  most 
perfect  and  refined  of  Renaissance  pioneers, 
and  has  been  styled  the  English  Vitru- 
vius. 

Early  patrons  (notably  Lord  Pembroke), 
attracted,  doubtless,  by  his  graphic  promise, 
sent  him  to  study  landscape  painting  in 
Italy,  where,  as  an  English  Catholic,  his 
welcome  would  be  assured.  But,  in  the 
then  absence  of  any  special  school  of  land- 
scape art,  he  must  have  found  himself 
dependent  on  spontaneous  effort,  and  the 
intention  of  becoming  a painter,  if  at  any 
time  seriously  entertained,  was  relinquished. 
Architecture  was  naturally  more  congenial; 
and,  leaving  Venice  for  Vicenza,  he  reached 
the  birthplace  of  Palladio,  whose  works 
abounded  near  the  spot ; and  where  his 
death  had  occurred  so  recently  as  1580. 
Thence,  he  was  called  to  Denmark,  and  be- 
came architect  to  Christiern  IV.  The  sister 
•of  this  prince  (Anne  of  Scandenburg) 
married  James  VI.  of  Scotland  at  Upslo, 
Norway,  in  1589,  and  was  crowned  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  next  year.  Slie  had  been 
educated  as  a zealous  Lutheran,  but  a 
joyous  temperament,  with  an  agile  habit 
and  well-formed  person,  kept  her  free  from 
intolerance.  It  is  needless  to  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  the  masks  and  revels 
that  were  so  frequent  after  James’s  ac- 
cession to  the  English  crown,  and  in 
which  Ben  Jonson  was  official  of  the  Muses, 
had  not  a friend  at  Court  ? Christiern 
came  to  visit  las  royal  relatives  in  100(3, 
and  brought  Jones  over  in  his  retinue,  so 
that  an  important  date  is  clearly  fixed. 
Jones  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Queen, 
^id  thus  his  employment  at  Somerset 
House  may  be  traced.  The  post  of  Sur- 
yeyor-General  was  also  bestowed  upon  him 
in  reversion.  The  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
the  heir-apparent,  in  1012,  threw  a gloom 
upon  the  royal  household,  and  gave  the 
arclntect^ opportunity  for  a second  visit  to 
Italy.  That  visit  proved  of  some  years' 
duration,  and  enabled  Jones  to  jireparc  and 
foitify  himself  by  further  observation 
and  renewed  study  of  the  best  examples  and 
authorities  to  eflect  the  masterly  prodiic- 
tums  that  give  unfailing  lustre  to  his  name. 
His  grand  jiatroness,  the  Queen,  died  at 
Ilaiiij, ton  Court  in  1019;  but  he  was  now 
well  setth-d  in  the  service  of  the  Htate.  In 
1020  he  was  iiiaile  a commisHiHsioiK'r  for 
the  repair  of  Kt.  Pa, ill’s  Ca,thcdral,  a, ml  three  , 
years  later  began  the  work.  Hut  the  most  < 
admirable  and  jierina.iient  nioiiuiiieiit  of  his 
talent  is  the  design  for  the  jiahiee  a,t  Whi(,e- 
ball,  where  the  banqiiettiiig-house  (now  the 


Chapel  Royal),  the  only  executed  portion, 
remains  in  cloriuent  attestation. 

From  this  great  name  the  line  of  Renais- 
sance architects,  as  also  that  of  Surveyors- 
Gcneral,  may  be  followed.  Jones  fondly 
hoped  that  Webb,  his  son-in-law,  would 
succeed  him  in  the  atter  office,  but  Sir  John 
Denham’s  claims  prevailed.  Within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  Chapel  Royal  stands,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  “ mouse-trap  ” of  Van- 
bi-ugh,  and  a memoir  of  the  suiweyors  (or 
materials)  from  that  locality  would  be  a 
graceful  contribution  to  the  “ Dictionary  ” 
now  approaching  that  prolific  letter. 

In  provincial  carpentry  the  old  archi- 
tectural features  were  but  slowly  superseded. 
The  western  counties  long  maintained  the 
native  forms,  and  John  Abel,  carpenter  to 
Charles  I.,  was  extensively  employed  there. 
He  saw  the  light  in  1577,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Sarsfield  churchyard,  a.d.  1674.  At 
that  time  Anne,  the  after  (^ueen,  was  ten 
years  old.  Thomas  Moeris. 


ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINES.* 

TN  these  days  of  literary  productiveness,  the 
-A  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia  form  has  con- 
siderable advantages,  for  it  is  quite  impossible 
now  to  keep  one’s  book-shelves  au  courant  with 
the  recent  literature  of  any  branch  of  science, 
art,  or  manufacture ; and  practical  men  are  apt 
to  turn  immediately  to  a good  index  or  to  a 
dictionary  for  any  special  information  they  are 
in  search  of.  Hence  the  unquestionable  advan- 
tage of  manuals  and  books  of  reference.  There 
is,  however,  one  disadvantage  of  the  dictionary  -. 
its  information  is  continually  passing  out  of 
date,  and  every  five  years,  or  a decade  at  the 
most,  a revision  or  a supplement  becomes 
necessary.  The  most  satisfactory  form  of 
literary  production  now-a-days  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  weekly  or  monthly  journal;  it  is  a 
running  index  that  never  gets  old,  and  a full 
index  makes  it  therefore  more  reliable  than  the 
cyclopedia  form.  Dr.  Ure’s  “Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  ” has  long  en- 
joyed a reputation  as  being  one  of  the  most 
handy  textbooks  devoted  to  the  branches  of 
which  it  treats,  but  it  was  found  that  when  the 
last  pages  of  the  third  volume  were  printed  in 
1875,  several  of  the  earlier  articles  needed 
revision  or  addition,  owing  to  therapid  advances 
that  had  been  made.  A supplementary  volume 
has  just  been  issued,  in  which  all  the  changes 
and  additions  have  been  recorded,  and  the  four 
volumes  now  represent  pretty  completely  the 
present  condition  of  human  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry in  the  great  departments  treated.  The 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  new  articles  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  reader.  Thus  we  find 
Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  has  written  the 
articles  on  " Safety  Lamp”  and  “Heat,”  Prof. 
Bischof  on  “ Spongy  Iron  Filter,”  Mr.  J.  Cole- 
man, Commissioner  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition, on  “ Agricultural  Mechanics,”  Mr.  T. 
B.  Jordan  on  “ Boring  Machines,”  ,and  Mr.  A. 
Ransome  on  “ Wood-working  Machinery.” 
The  editor  also  expresses  his  obligations  to  the 
English  Mechanic  and  other  journals,  and  our 
own  pages  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
We  may  turn  at  random  to  a tew  subjects. 
U nder  the  head  “ Cement  ” we  have  the  follow- 
ing quoted  from  the  German  Berg  und  Hiitten- 
mdnnisches  Jahrhuch : “ The  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  is  not  so  widespread  in  Ger- 
many as  in  England,  but  something  resembling 
the  English  material  is  prepared  near  Kufstein 
from  the  natural  marl  strata  of  the  lower  ter- 
tiary formations.  Prof.  Fuchs,  of  Munich, 
thus  explains  the  theory  of  cement  manufac- 
ture. The  carbonate  of  lime  becomes  c.austic 
on  burning,  and  acts  upon  the  clay  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  silicic  acid  is  sot  free  by  means 
of  the  caustic  lime,  and  combines  with  the  lime 
upon  subsequent  treatment  with  water,  produc- 
ing a chemical  product  (hydro-silicate),  the 
presence  of  alkalies  by  tlioir  substitution 
t hrough  boat  favouring  such  reaction.  Further 
investigators  have  shown  that  eoment  owes  its 
quality  of  hardening  to  the  jiri'sence  of  the 
silicate's  and  aliiminatos  of  lime  formed  by  the 
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action  of  heat.  . . . To  manufacture  water- 
pipes  from  cement  equal  quantities  of  this 
material  and  of  hydraulic  sand  are  mixed  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  water,  and  this  nir- 
ture  is  poured  into  the  pipe  moulds,  the  tand 
being  previously  washed  and  well  mixed  with 
lime  in  a proper  apparatus.  The  interior  of 
mould  is  rubbed  smooth  with  dry  graphite 
powder  and  a linen  rag.  The  core  is  then  put 
in,  the  cement  introduced  from  the  mixing 
apparatus,  and  pressed  down  with  a wooden 
rammer.  For  a 4in.  tube  3ft.  Cin.  long,  1 cubic 
foot,  or  581b.  of  lime,  and  1 cubic  foot  of 
washed  sand  are  used.  After  the  mould  has 
been  filled,  the  screws  that  keep  it  together  are 
tightened  to  ensure  the  cement  being  equally 
compressed  throughout.  The  exterior  of  pipe 
is  octagonal.  During  the  setting,  which  takes 
place  in  from  two  to  four  days,  the  core  must 
for  the  first  12  hours  be  slightly  turned  every 
half  hour.  After  12  hours  the  core  may  be 
withdrawn.”  The  estimated  cost  for  such 
pipes  is  about  5d.  per  foot.  Under  “ Furnace  ” 
some  useful  information  is  given  respecting 
muffle  construction.  M.  de  la  Bastie’s  process 
for  toughening  glass  is  described  in  detail,  and 
many  valuable  experiments  are  recorded. 
“Iron  and  Steel”  have  been  exhaustively 
handled,  and  the  additions  contain  Mr.  Bar- 
nett’s process  for  steeling  iron,  and  Professor 
Barff’s  method  of  preventing  corrosion.  From 
the  latter  we  read  : “ The  oxide  (formed  by 
the  steam)  is  harder  than  the  original  iron. 
. . : If  the  operating  chamber  is  h^eated  only 
to  500°  Fahr.,  and  the  exposure  is  continued  for 
only  five  hours,  a surface  is  obtained  which  will 
resist  emery  paper  for  a considerable  time,  and 
which  will  not  rust  within  doors,  or  after  any 
moderate  degree  of  exposure  to  moisture.  If 
the  oxidising  process  is  conducted  at  1,200°, 
and  continued  for  six  or  seven  hours,  the  sur- 
face will  resist  any  exposure  to  weather.”  The 
Pulsometer  is  described.  Rock-boring  machinery 
appears  to  be  very  completely  handled.  Thus, 
the  various  sorts  of  compressing  engines  are 
detailed.  We  have  descriptions  of  Sommeiller’s 
compresspr,  used  in  driving  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  Ferroux’s,  used  in  the  St.  Gothard  tun- 
nel, various  rock-boring  tools,  and  every  detail. 
Under  the  article  “Ventilation,”  Mr.  Martin 
Tobin’s  system  of  ventilation  is  recorded,  the 
Times  notice  of  the  system  being  given  in  full. 
We  have  so  recently  described  and  commented 
upon  this  plan,  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to 
say  more  than  that  the  system,  correct  in  itself, 
is  by  no  means  a.  new  one,  and  has  been  adopted 
from  time  immemorial  in  sundry  forms.  The 
inward  flow  of  air  up  the  ascending  tube  is 
determined  by  the  difference  of  the  densities 
between  the  inner  and  outer  temperatures  of  a 
room,  and  the  more  the  internal  air  is  rarefied 
or  consumed  the  greater  will  be  the  force  of 
the  entering  current,  and  thus  the  air  adjusts 
itself  to  the  demand,  and  it  is  said  to  be  only 
necessary  that  the  inlets  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  maximum  demands  of  the  room.  Now, 
inlets  over  doors  and  by  windows  act  precisely 
in  the  same  way  in  ordinary  closed  rooms,  but 
we  have  certainly  need  for  outlets  in  crowded 
rooms  as  well  as  inlets,  as  our  own  experience 
of  buildings,  unprovided  with  proper  outlets 
for  the  vitiated  gases,  proves.  Under  the  article 
“ Wall-papers”  we  have  some  interesting  facts 
regarding  the  dangerous  effects  of  arsenical 
wall-pa))ers.  It  appears  that  red  papers, 
coloured  with  coralline  dye,  must  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  though  the  results  of 
analysts  have  shown  that  pure  cor.alliue  is  not 
poisonous,  and  may  bo  employed  as  a dye,  but 
that  injurious  effects  have  arisen  from  fixing  it 
by  an  arsenical  mordent  which  acts  injuriously 
upon  the  skin.  Under  “ Water,”  tlio  addi- 
tional information  given  is  pretty  full  and  con- 
cise. As  regards  filters,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  editor, 
speaks  highly  of  both  Mr.  Spencer’s  and  Prof. 
Bischoff’s  filters,  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  re- 
moving all  trace  of  organic  matti'r.  Several  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  under  " wood-working 
machinery.”  We  find  among  sawing  machines 
Messrs.  Ilansome’s  “roller  feed  frame”  for 
logs,  and  the  baud  saw  notieed,  besides  various 
iniprovomeuts  in  deal  and  Hitch  frames  by  Mr. 
Frazer,  also  li'iiriiess  and  Oo.’s  four-eutter 
jdaiiing  and  moulding  macliine,  Wiirr  and 
Uewia’s  labour-saving  baud  and  eireular 
saw,  gi'iK'ral  joim'rs,  moulding,  Hhaping,  and 
dressing  machinoa,  Ac.  lu  wood  preservation 
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acetiite  of  iron  is  mentioned  as  a remedy  for 
fungous  growths,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  &c.,  for  preserving  wood, 
and  a good  stain  for  wood  is  said  to  be  a nux- 
ture  of  3oz.  of  tallow,  $oz.  of  wax,  1 pint  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  melted  together  and  rubbed  in. 
In  a postscript  a few  additions  have  been  made 
to  this  supplementary  volume  ; the  question  of 
the  electric  light  and  its  application  to  our 
lighthouses  is  one  of  them,  and  we  also  notice 
under  gases  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  made  by  M.  Eaoul  Pictet  recently, 
and  a short  description  of  the  phonograph  and 
telephone.  We  can  confidently  recommend 
Mr.  Hunt’s  supplementary  volume  to  all  manu- 
facturers and  students  of  the  industrial  arts  as 
the  most  recent  compendium  of  the  kind,  and 
as  bringing  up  to  the  latest  period  the  various 
branches  of  applied  science.  Those  who  have 
the  three  previous  volumes  will  find  the  fourth 
to  be  an  indispensable  addition. 


THE  LATE  ME.  H.  F.  LOCKWOOD, 
AECHITECT. 

Those  interested  in  the  architectural  pro- 
gress of  Bradford,  as  well  as  the  profession 
generally,  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Henry  Francis  Lockwood,  the  leading 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Lockwood 
and  Mawson,  which  occurred  at  his  residence. 
Heron  Court,  Eichmond,  Surrey,  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  Mr.  Lockwood,  we  understand, 
had  been  in  a precarious  state  of  health  for 
some  time,  though  his  natural  activity  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain  merely  a passive  member 
of  the  firm,  and  he  attended  to  business  till 
within  a very  short  time  of  his  decease.  We 
hear  the  malady  he  sufiered  from  was  cancer. 
Mr.  Lockwood  was  a native  of  Doncaster,  com- 
menced practice  in  Hull  at  the  age  of  23,  and 
was  in  his  67th  year.  He  was  a pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Peter  Eobinson,  of  London,  and 
was  engaged  at  the  termination  of  his  articles 
in  superintending  the  rebuilding  of  York 
Castle.  Coming  to  Bradford,  in  1849,  when 
that  rising  town  was  just  commencing  to  deve- 
lopo  its  resources,  Mr.  Lockwood  found  a large 
field  open  for  his  energies.  In  conjunction  with 
his  partners,  Mr.  Wm.  and  Air.  Eichd.  Mawson, 
Bradford  owes  much  to  him ; indeed,  many  of 
the  principal  structures  in  that  town  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  this  firm.  W e may 
mention  the  Town  Hall,  won  in  competition,  the 
Markets,  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  Bradford  Ex- 
change, Airedale  College,  &c.,  some  of  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  our  pages.  In  Halifax 
Mr.  Lockwood  has  been  largely  engaged  upon 
buildings  on  the  W^hite  Swan  estate,  and  a bank 
is  about  to  be  erected  there  from  his  designs. 
But  the  greatest  work,  one  which  will  pro- 
bably add  most  to  Mr.  Lockwood’s  reputation, 
was  the  planning  of  the  town  and  park  of  Salt- 
aire,  nearBradford,  founded  by  the  late  Sir  Titus 
Salt,  for  whom  he  carried  out  besides  numerous 
public  and  private  works.  In  these  works  Mr. 
Lockwood  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
patron.  The  new  town  of  Saltaire,  near  the 
Aire — from  whence  and  the  founder’s  name  it 
derives  its  designation — contains  an  immense 
alpaca  factory,  warehouses,  and  hundreds  of 
cottages,  with  wide  streets,  squares,  and  gar- 
dens, schools,  and  every  requirement  for  a 
large  industrial  community,  combining  every 
modern  improvement.  The  mill  is  of  great 
length,  is  built  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style.  Sir  Titus 
Salt  spent  half  a million  or  more  of  money  at 
Saltaire.  Of  other  buildings  we  may  mention 
the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  London  ; mansion  at 
Broomfield  for  J.  Crossley,  Esq. ; the  works  of 
M.  Scheppers  Loth,  Belgium ; works  at  Asniferes, 
near  Paris  ; and  at  Dusseldorf  and  Alsace,  and 
the  Government  Eifie  Factory  at  Enfield. 
Kingston  College  and  St.  Stephen’s  and  St. 
Merk’s  Churches,  Hull ; the  South  ^ Clifi 
Church,  Scarborough  ; St.  Stephen’s,  Twicken- 
ham ; and  Cleckheaton  Chapel,  Leeds,  are  from 
the  designs  of  this  firm.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  twelve  architects  to  compete 
for  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  since  that 
time  Mr.  Lockwood,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Mawson,  has  been  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  many  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis. 
One  of  the  largest  buildings  of  a mercantile 
class  is  the  extensive  Vjlock  of  shops  and  show- 
rooms in  Holborn  Yiaduct  for  Mr.  Charles 


Meeking ; close  to  this  may  bo  mentioned  the 
City  Temple— another  work  of  the  firm.  Work- 
houses  at  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bradford,  Barnsley, 
Dewsbury,  Pontefract,  Carlisle,  North  Bierley, 
Haslingden,  &c.,  were  built  from  designs  by 
this  architect.  Of  more  recent  buildings  we 
may  mention  the  warehouses  for  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  Company,  the  Civil  Service  Association 
in  Bedford-street,  recently  completed,  of  red 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  the  Fore-st.  company’s 
warehouse.  Lately  the  firm  became  success- 
ful competitors  for  the  new  Dublin  Markets 
described  by  us,  and  a new  bank  at  Hull  is 
about  to  be  commenced  from  their  designs. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson  have  been 
largely  engaged  in  competitions,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  firm  has  kept  a separate  staff  for 
this  class  of  practice.  Mr.  Lockwood  moved  to 
London  in  1871.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Classical  school,  though  many  of  his  best  works 
are  Gothic.  St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr. 
Lockwood’s  earlier  works,  and  evinces  a keen 
insight  into  the  adaptability  of  Classics. 
In  the  design  for  the  New  Law  Courts,  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson  adopted  the  Gothic 
style,  the  details  and  features  of  which  design 
are  largely  borrowed  from  Italian  sources.  The 
character  of  this  design,  as  that  of  others  by 
the  same  architects,  is  highly  fiorid  in  treat- 
ment ; the  voussoirs  to  the  arches  are  of 
different  colours,  and  there  is  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  that  resembles  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott’s  design  for  the  same  work. 
Another  important  competition  in  which  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  engaged  was  for  the  public 
offices  of  Leeds.  In  this  instance  an  Italian 
style  was  chosen,  and  the  drawings  we  remem- 
ber seein^r  were  remarkably  bold  and  artisti- 
cally coloured  in  sepia,  and  displayed  consider- 
able knowledge  of  Classic  design. 

Mr,  Lockwood  was  a man  of  varied  attain- 
ments, and,  in  his  own  profession,  a devoted 
student.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works- 
one  a description  of  the  fortifications  of  York— 
and  the  profession  will  lose  in  him  an  accom- 
plished member.  Though  a very  successful 
member  of  his  profession  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  Institute,  albeit  he  was  a F.S  A.,  and  a 
member  of  the  ArchiBological  Society.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  last. 


THE  NEW  EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE 


Me.  J.  N.  DOUGLASS’S  design  for  the 
new  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  Smeaton,  and  varies  con- 
siderably therefrom.  Fundamentally  the  same 
general  form  is  to  be  adopted,  and  the  shaft 
of  the  tower  is  a concave  elliptic  frustum 
— realised  in  Smeaton’ s original  conception  as 
the  bole  of  an  oak— but,  in  order  to  give  weight 
and  solidity  to  the  substructure,  with  corre- 
spending  power  of  resistance  to  the  violence  of 
the  waters,  the  lower  course  of  masonry  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  twelfth,  are  to  be  perfectly 
cylindrical  in  form  up  to  the  level  of  about  3ft. 
above  the  high-water  level  of  ordinary  spring 
tides.  At  this  point  there  is  a diminution  of 
more  than  8ft.  in  the  diameter,  forming  a 
commodious  landing  platform,  whence  springs 
the  shaft  proper  of  the  tower.  The  diameter 
assigned  to  the  cylindrical  base  is  44ft.,  and 
that  of  the  tower  at  its  springing  is  between 
35ft.  and  36ft..  at  the  height  of  a little  over 
22ft.  above  the  foundations.  The  circular  shaft 
attains  its  smallest  dimensions  (18ft.  6in. 
diameter)  at  a height  of  about  134ft.  above 
the  rocky  bed  of  its  foundation ; swelling 
out,  with  a bold  and  graceful  curvetto, 
to  an  enlarged  diameter  of  23ft.,  main- 
tained up  to  the  level  of  the  gallery-course  or 
lantern-floor,  at  a total  height  of  142ft.  above 
the  base  of  the  lighthouse,  of  122ft.  6in.  above 
the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
The  magnitude  of  this  noble  light-tower  will 
be  at  once  apparent  by  comparison  with  the 
similar  dimensions  of  its  existing  predecessor 
Smeaton’s  shaft  diminishes  from  a diameter  of 
34ft.  at  the  foundation-course  of  26ft.  at  the 
level  of  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides ; and 
thence  to  20ft.  at  the  entrance  door,  and  15ft. 
at  the  top,  the  gallery-course  being  but  61ft. 
above  high  water  mark,  and  the  lantern-floor 
about  7ft.  higher.  Thus  the  new  light  will  be 
displayed  at  an  elevation  55ft.  greater  than 
that  of  the  old  one,  and  its  range  of  visibility 


and  efficiency  will  be  proportionately  extended. 
'I’he  structure  is  to  be  built  entirely  of  granite, 
and  to  be  entirely  solid  (except  a small  water 
tank)  up  to  the  level  of  the  entrance  ^t 

about  22ft.  above  the  landing  platform , the 
access  from  low  watermark  being  y an  ou - 
side  step  ladder,  formed  of  gun-metal  cleats, 
recessed  in  the  granite  below  platform,  and 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  tower  above 
that  level  The  foundation  is  to  be  formed  by 
cutting  away  the  rock,  in  benchinp  or  steps, 
for  the  first  four  courses,  all  the  stones  which 
bed  on  the  rock  being  secured  thereto  by  metal 
bolts.  Throughout  the  entire  structure  every 
individual  stone  will  be  closely  united,  or 
bonded  in  to  those  surrounding  it,  by  soua 
dovetail  projections,  fitting  into  corresponding 
recesses;  and  each  course  of  stones  is  simi- 
larly to  be  connected  with  those  above  and 
below  it,  so  that  in  this  manner,  when  set 
in  Portland  cement,  the  entire  mass  wiU 
acquire  almost  the  homogeneity  and  strength 
of  the  solid  granite  rocks  from  which 
its  component  elements  were  quarried,  as  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience.  I he 
hollow  upper  part  of  the  tower  will  be  similarly 
built,  the  rings  being  formed  of  single  stones 
running  through  from  the  inside  to  the  outside 
of  the  shaft.  The  internal  diameter,  as  pro- 
posed, varies  from  lift.  6in.  to  14ft.,  ^nd  the 
thickness  of  the  rings  from  8ft.  6in.  to  2ft.  3in. 
This  part  is  to  be  divided  by  arched  granite 
floors  into  nine  stories,  apportioned  as  stores, 
coal,  oil,  crane,  living,  bed,  and  service  rooms. 
The  door  and  window  openings  will  be  prodded 
with  gun-metal  doors,  sashes,  and  shutters; 
and  the  general  fittings  of  the  tower  are  pro- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  character.  The  total 
quantity  of  granite  in  the 

is  approximately  something  less  than  69,500 
cubic  feet,  giving  to  the  mass  a total  weight  of 
about  5,150  tons  of  masonry.  The  metal  work 
in  cast,  malleable,  and  wrought  iron  in  gun- 
metal,  Muntz-metal,  bolts,  copper  and  brass, 
and  other  materials,  will  make  up  a gross  total 
of  about  50  tons  more,  or  5,200  tons  m the 
whole.  The  time  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  is  five  years,  giving  an  average  ot 
1,030  tons  to  be  erected  in  each  year,  practi- 
cally limited  to  the  summer  season,  so  tar,  at 
least,  as  the  actual  work  at  the  rock  is  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  during  the  winter  half  ot 
the  year  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  operations 
of  this  kind  at  all ; and,  indeed,  the  work  can 
only  be  executed  intermittently  even  during 
the  summer  months. 


EFFLOEESCENCE  ON  BEICK  WALL 
TN  a recent  number  of  the  Building  News 
Jl  (see  page  415,  Vol.  XXXIV.)  we  gave  th^e 

substance  of  a paper  by  W. 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  which  he  traces  the  cause  of  the  disfigure- 
ment  of  brick  walls  to  the  sulphur  existing  in 
the  coal  consumed  in  the  processes  of  “anutac- 
ture  and  of  domestic  life.  Mr.  Henry  Pember- 
ton, in  another  paper  “On  the  evil  effect., 
arising  from  the  use  of  dolomite  lime  in  build- 
ino-  brick  walls,”  in  the  same  journal,  remarks 
upon  the  above  contribution. 
proximate  causes  of  the  mischief,  Mr.  Pember- 
ton says  they  are  twofold.  “ First,  the  existence 
of  silicate  or  other  salts  of  magnesia  in  the 
brick  clay,  converted  into  sulphate  or  mag- 
nesia in  the  process  of  burning  in  the  kilns,  by 
the  sulphurous  vapours  from  the  coals;  and, 
secondly,  the  employment  of  lime  containing 
magnesia  for  the  mortar  used  in  the  walls, 
which,  by  the  absorption  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  of  the  coal  gases  in  the  general  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city,  becomes  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  being  dissolved  by  the 
rain,  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  more  or 
less  porous  bricks,  efflorescing  ultimately  upon 
the  surface.”  The  writer  points  out  more 
serious  evils  than  the  unsightliness  ot  this 
white  efflorescence— namely,  the  di^sintegration 
of  the  mortar,  the  washing  eut  of  the  joints, 
causing  the  destruction  and  fall  of  chimneys, 
&c.  The  writer  observes  that  the  salts  ot  mag- 
nesia formed  in  the  brick  during  urning, 
though  it  may  account  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  white  salts,  are  insufficient  to  explain  its 
reappearance,  but  that  the  magnesian 
used  in  the  mortar  is  the  main  source, 
author  next  shows  the  contradiction  between 
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the  Btatements  of  European  writers,  as  to  the 
influence  of  maf'nesia  in  lime  for  mortar,  and 
builders’  experience.  Thus,  in  Muspratt’s 
“ Chemie,”  the  analysis  of  ancient  and  modem 
mortar  is  given,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  in 
Vienna  the  mortar  used  contains  lime  and 
magnesia  in  the  ratios  of  from  5 to  1 to  2 to  1, 
though  Wagner,  in  his  " Chemischen  Techno- 
logie,”  says  that  the  effect  of  10  per  cent,  of 
magnesia  in  the  lime  makes  it  become  **  lean, 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  renders  it  perfectly 
useless.  Mr.  Pemberton  found  in  Philadelphia 
that  no  lime  available  for  chemical  purposes 
would  be  accepted  by  builders,  the  latter 
using  a strong  magnesium  lime,  seldom  if  ever 
containing  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  magnesia 
in  the  calcined  lime,  while  lime  for  chemical 
purposes  containing  over  98  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  sold  at  a lower  price  for  agri- 
cultural uses.  A fair  average  of  these  mag- 
nesian limes  shows  upwards  of  37  per  cent, 
ef  magnesia,  or  only  3‘08  per  cent,  more  lime 
than  would  be  required  for  a perfect  dolo- 
mite. It  is  readily  seen  how  easily  a 
cement  composed  of  a substance,  easily  dis- 
solved and  formed  into  a soluble  salt,  must  be- 
come disintegrated  or  washed  away  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  shows  how 
enormous  is  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  fur- 
nished by  the  coal  consumed  in  that  city — that 
6,0001b.,  or  3 tons  of  coal,  render  acid  480,0001b. 
of  water.  From  a consideration  of  these  facts 
the  author  advocates  the  use  of  a free  or  pure 
lime.  Why  bricklayers  prefer  mortar  made 
from  magnesian  lime  is,  “ that  it  forms  when 
slacked  a fatty  gelatinous  mass,  absorbing  much 
water,  allowing  a large  quantity  of  sand  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  bricklayer  can  spread  out 
the  mortar  as  far  as  he  can  reach  without  re- 
moving his  feet  from  their  position.  He  places 
the  brick  in  line  upon  this  bed  of  mortar, 
placing  as  he  does  so  a little  mortar  on  the  end 
of  each  brick  as  laid,  until  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  or  more  are  in  place,  then  points  up  the 
brick  with  the  trowel  on  the  face  of  the  work. 
With  pure  lime  mortar  this  plan  will  not  do.” 
The  mortar  becomes  too  firm  and  is  less  pasty, 
and  only  two  or  three  bricks  can  be  laid  before 
it  sets.  The  author  says  this  is  only  a local 
habit,  as  in  Pittsburg,  where  only  a pure  lime 
is  obtained,  the  bricklayers  use  no  other,  and 
no  efilorescence  takes  place ; and  he  mentions 
his  experience  in  the  erection  of  some  buildings 
in  Philadelphia,  in  which  case  a pure  carbonate 
was  obtainable  at  a cheap  rate ; but  the 
builder  and  bricklayers  pronounced  it  worth- 
less, and  it  was  found  cheaper  to  pay  30  per 
cent,  more  for  lime  that  the  workmen  were 
accustomed  to,  and  which  set  less  quickly.  Mr. 
Pemberton’s  facts  and  experiences  are  interest, 
ing  to  us  in  England,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  far  the  same  habit  pre- 
vails amongst  us.  Numerous  buildings  are 
subject  to  the  incrustations  mentioned,  due  to 
the  peculiar  property  sulphate  of  magnesia 
possesses  of  efflorescing,  and  which  property  is 
derived  from  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  brick 
clays  and  the  sulphurous  vapours  in  the  air. 

In  the  paper  of  Mr.  Trautwine  (q.v.)  some 
suggestions  are  given,  as,  for  instance,  that 
pressed  and  ornamental  bricks  should  be  burned 
with  wood  or  coke,  but  the  main  remedy  is  to 
use  pure  lime  in  the  mortar.  When  the  bricks 
covered  with  this  efflorescence  of  salts  become 
wet  the  compounds  dissolve  ; and,  on  dry 
weather  succeeding  wet,  the  solution  evapo- 
rating  from  ohe  bricks  leaves  them  coated  with 
the  same  compound. 


DIMINUTION  OP  CIRCULAR  CHIMNEY 
SHAFTS  OR  COLUMNS.* 

TTpIG.  1. — The  upper  diameter  of  a column  is 
A.  less  than  its  lower  diameter,  but  the 
gradual  diminution  between  them  should  not 
be  made  by  straight,  but  by  curved  lines.  The 
usual  mode  of  describing  the  curved  contour  of 
the  diminution  is  as  follows  Lot  a h be  equal 
to  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  of  which 
let  e/  (/  be  the  lino  of  the  axis  perpendicular  to 
/ Ut  the  height  of  the  column,  and  r 0 its 
upper  diameter.  On  a h describe  a semicircle, 
and  from  r and  6 draw  lines  parallel  to  the  axis, 
cutting  the  semicircle  in  so;  divide  s a or  o \> 
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into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  the  more  the 
better,  and  divide  the  height,/^,  into  the  same 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  and 
through  these  draw  lines  crossing  the  axis  per- 
pendicularly. Then,  by  drawing  lines  parallel 
to  the  axis  through  the  corresponding  divisions 
in  the  semicircle  meeting  these  points,  the 
curved  contour  of  the  column  will  be  obtained, 
and  by  bending  a lath  so  as  to  pass  through 
these  points  the  curve  may  be  drawn. 

Pig.  2. — The  same  thing  may  be  obtained  in 
a manner  somewhat  different,  as  here  shown.  In 
this  a b is  equal  to  the  lower,  and  c cl  to  the 
upper  diameter.  The  points  in  which  this  latter 
cuts  the  semicircle  being  found,  the  portion  of 
the  radius,  ap,  is  divided  into  certain  equal 
parts,  and  the  height  of  the  column,  fg,  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  from  the  points 
where  lines  parallel  to  a b drawn  through  the 
divisions  in  a:  p meet  the  semicircle,  other  lines, 
parallel  to  the  axis,  are  drawn  as  before  to  inter- 
sect the  lines  drawn  through  the  divisions  of  the 
height,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 


Pig.  3 shows  another  method  of  describing 
the  section  of  the  shaft  or  column.  Le  b e be 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  column,  A b half  of 
the  lower  diameter,  and  15  e half  of  the  upper 
diameter.  Take  in  the  compasses  the  length 
of  the  semi-diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  sotting 
one  foot  in  the  extremity  of  the  upper  diameter 
at  15,  with  the  other  foot  across  the  axis  at  h 
produce  the  lower  diameter  indefinitely,  as  A r, 
and  through  15  and  the  point,  h,  on  the  axis 
draw  a lino  cutting  A r in  fc,  then  from  k as 
centre  draw  any  number  of  lines  as  i 7 and  m 6, 
Ac.,  and  make  each  of  them,  as  i 7,  equal  to  the 
lower  Homi-diametor. 

In  Pig.  4 is  roproRontod  a trammel  fordoing 
the  same  thing  as  has  been  described ; a b c i a 


right-angled  rule,  kept  to  its  form  by  the  angle- 
piece,  c d.  In  the  limb,  b e,  is  a groove,  which 
is  made  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  column, 
and  in  which  slides  freely  a stud,  h.  The  other 
arm,  a b,  of  the  rule  carries  a stud,  k.  The  rule, 
/ g,  has  a groove  or  slot  sliding  on  stud,  fc,  and 
its  other  end  carries  the  stud  which  slides  in 
b e.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  points,  kbhg, 
of  the  trammel  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  description,  the  point,  g,  will  on 
the  rule,  / g,  being  slid  along,  guided  by 
the  grooves,  describe  the  elliptic  curve.  A, 
1234567  flr. 


COOL  ROOMS  V.  VENTILATION. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  have  various 
complaints  of  defective  ventilation  in  our 
offices  and  stuffiness  in  our  domestic  apart- 
ments. A multiplicity  of  contrivances  are 
before  the  public,  with  the  object  of  remedying 
these  evils ; stiU  we  have  much  the  same  com- 
plaints that  we  had  years  ago.  These  arise 
from  various  misunderstandings.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  cool  rooms  are  the  best  ven- 
tilated, or  that  because  we  have  large  apertures 
in  a room  it  is  necessarily  perfect  in  ventila- 
tion. A large  stream  of  air  may  be  passing  in 
at  one  aperture  and  out  at  the  other,  and  yet 
the  room  be  imperfectly  ventilated.  A rapid 
draught  of  cold  air  through  a room,  say  from  a 
window  to  a doorway,  does  not  sweep  out  the 
air  within  the  room — it  leaves  certain  stagjnant 
places  and  eddying  corners,  like  we  see  in  a pool 
of  water  sometimes,  or  in  a river  through  which 
a mid-channel  stream  is  running.  These  stag- 
nant corners  of  the  room  may  remain  for  a long 
time — the  room  may  be  cool,  but  the  draught  is 
not  pleasant  nor  desirable.  The  object  is  to 
produce  a thorough  displacement  of  the  air  in  a 
room,  a continual  change  of  all  the  air ; the  in- 
lets should  be  well  divided  and  distributed  to 
afford  numerous  thin  streams  of  air,  and  these 
should  be  placed  somewhere  at  the  breathing 
level,  either  above  or  below  it.  Among  inlet 
arrangements  the  window-sash  and  door  present 
us  with  the  simplest  kind.  One  of  the  plans  we 
can  strongly  recommend  is  to  fit  a deflecting 
board  to  the  middle  rails  of  a sash  window,  and 
bore  openings  through  the  lower  top  rail,  by 
which  means  a thin  sheet  of  air  can  be  allowed 
to  enter,  and  be  deflected  above  the  heads  of 
those  in  the  room.  Another  good  plan  we  lately 
saw  was  a long  valve  fitted  in  the  head  of  a 
window  inside,  which  can  be  closed  or  adjusted 
by  a cord.  On  the  outside,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  window-frame,  holes  are  drilled  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  that  driving  rain  cannot 
enter,  while  the  air  is  admitted,  and  is  obliquely 
directed  towards  the  ceiling  by  the  aid  of  the 
valve.  Glass  louvres  are  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  are  often  draughty  through  the 
volume  of  air  admitted.  Sheringham’s  valve  is 
another  good  adaptation  of  it,  and  Jennings’s 
air-bricks,  with  sloped  inlets  to  give  the  air  an 
upward  current,  are  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  are  used  in  barracks  about  9in.  above 
the  floor  level.  Vertical  pipes  or  flues  built 
into  the  side  walls  form  another  admirable 
means  of  air  inlet.  We  may  mention  ShiUito 
and  Shorland’s  vertical  ventilating  tubes.  In 
churches  a perforated  pipe  placed  under  the 
hookboards  has  been  suggested  as  a means  of 
supplying  pure  air  at  the  breathing  level.  It 
could  be  warmed  to  55°  or  60°.  We  might  say 
much  upon  the  position  of  inlets ; the  natural 
currents  and  eddies  of  a room,  the  position  of 
doors  and  fireplaces  must  be  considered  in 
selecting  the  best  positions  for  them.  For  out- 
lets the  ceiling  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  the 
various  air-extracting  appli.ances  that  have  been 
recently  patented  can  bo  made  to  assist  the  up- 
ward draught  in  a pipe  carried  through  the 
house  with  openings  at  the  ceiling  levels.  Such 
ventilating  arrangements  as  those  may  be  made 
to  an  ordinary  house  for  about  i!l  a room.  AVo 
may  hero  recommend  Messrs,  llarnard,  llishop, 
and  15arnards’  fire-grates  (slow  combustion), 
where  the  fire-trough  is  reduced  in  depth  and 
the  combustion  is  confined  to  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  room.  To  find  the  draught  in  a 
chimney  flue  the  rule  is  : Multiply  the  column 
of  air  in  flue  by  the  diff(>reneo  of  temperature 
between  outside  and  inside,  and  divitle  by 
491.  The  square  root  of  the  residt  multiplied 
by  8 gives  the  velocity  of  the  upward  current  in 
feet  per  second. 
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luiltimg  fatclUgeme. 

EDiNBURaH. — A new  church  hae  been  opened 
at  Granton,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  built  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Wight,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  to  hold  350.  The  lancets 
are  moulded,  and  the  roof  open,  constructed  with 
trusses  resting  partly  on  the  walls,  and  partly 
on  corbel  pillars.  The  church  contains  a fine 
stained  glass  window,  with  representation  of 
the  “ Parable  of  the  Talents.”  This  was  erected 
as  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  J.  Hawkins,  C.E.,  superintendent  of  works 
of  Granton  harbour.  The  cost  was  i£2,000. 

Gloucester. — The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Gloucester  at  a recent  meeting  considered 
and  approved  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W aller, 
their  architect,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
organ  and  the  erection  of  a new  screen.  The 
screen  will  be  almost  a counterpart  of  the  stall- 
work  in  the  choir,  with  a canopied  doorway  in 
the  centre.  It  will  replace  the  present  heavy 
modern  stone  division  between  nave  and  choir, 
and  give  the  long-desired  vista  from  end  to  end 
of  the  cathedral.  The  organ  will  be  arranged 
in  two  divisions,  occupying  the  easternmost 
arch  on  either  side  of  nave,  and  the  old  cases 
will  be  re-erected  on  the  aisle  fronts,  north  and 
south  of  the  new  structure.  The  organ  speci- 
fication has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Willis,  of 
London. 

Great  Crosby. — The  Great  Crosby  schools 
for  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  are  situated 
on  ten  acres  of  land  upon  the  high  road  from 
Liverpool  to  Southport.  Close  to  the  entrance 
gates  is  the  lodge,  the  schools  occupy  the 
central  part,  and  the  masters’  residence  and 
garden  the  western  extremity  of  the  ground. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  is  a handsome 
tower  16ft.  square  and  90ft.  high,  containing 
in  the  upper  part  a chamber  for  clock  and  bell. 
The  clock  face,  5ft.  Sin.  diameter,  will  be  iUu- 
minated.  The  gable  over  the  entrance  itself 
is  ornamented  with  carving,  and  the  centre 
panel  contains  the  arms  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  Company.  The  style  is  mediaeval, 
executed  in  red  brickwork,  with  dressings  and 
ornaments  of  Stourton  stone.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  banded  green  Westmoreland 
slates.  The  building  is  to  accommodate  250 
boys,  and  is  arranged  for  enlargement  to  receive 
400.  The  grounds  are  planted  with  a large 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  prepared 
for  two  cricket  grounds,  fives-courts,  &c.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  will  be  about  X17,000.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson, 
of  London  and  Bradford;  the  principal  con- 
tractor, Mr.  T.  Webster,  Bootle,  near  Liver- 
pool; Mr.  W.  E.  Bennett  was  the  clerk  of 
works.  The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on 
Thursday,  June  27,  1878, 

London  School  Board. — At  the  meeting  of 
this  board  on  W ednesday  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Atherton  and  Latta,  of  Chrisp-road,  Poplar, 
was  accepted  at  ^£5,886,  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  600  children  in  Dalgleish-street, 
Limehouse  ; the  tender  is  at  the  low  rate  for  a 
London  school  of  ^68  16s.  9d.  per  head  for  the 
actual  building,  and  is  the  lowest  of  fifteen 
received.  It  was  decided  to  erect  a central 
correspondent’s  ofiSce  for  the  Greenwich  division 
at  Tanner’s-hill  school,  Deptford,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  .£323.  After  a long  discussion, 
and  a division,  it  was  decided  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  National  Health  Society  that  the 
playgrounds  attached  to  the  board  schools  in 
Lower  Chapman-street,  Berner-street,  and 
Old  Castle  street — all  in  Whitechapel — should 
be  opened  to  all  children  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  summer  evenings,  on  payment  of  5s. 
per  week  by  the  society  for  the  necessary  super- 
intendence. The  works  committee  were  autho- 
rised to  expend  the  following  sums  for  supplying 
the  necessary  furniture  and  fittings  to  the  under- 
mentioned new  schools  respectively ; — Har- 
grave-park-road  (infants’  department),  £84 
13s.  2d.,  154  school  places,  lOs.  lid.  per  head  ; 
Eandall-place,  Eoan-street,  Greenwich,  £608 
10s.  8d.,  763  school  places,  15s.  lid.  per  head  ; 
Teeedale-street,  Bethnal-green,  £476  12s.  6d., 
1,257  school  places ; Camberwell-road,  (boys’ 
and  girls’  departments),  £371  Is.  6d.,  360 
school  places,  20s.  8d.  per  head ; and  Stephen- 
atreet,  Lisson-grove  (enlargement),  £371  6s., 


436  school  places,  17s.  per  head.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  wide  dilferences  in  the  cost 
per  head  arose  from  the  furnishing  or  omission 
of  infants’  departments  in  which  the  outlay  is 
much  lower  than  in  the  other  departments. 
The  following  now  schools  or  enlargements 
will  be  opened  immediately  after  the  mid- 
summer holidays : — Middle-row,  Kensal-new- 
town  ; Marlborough-road,  Chelsea ; Caledonian- 
road ; Hargrave-park-road  (infants’  depart- 
ment);  Eandall-place,  Eoan-street;  Teesdale- 
street,  Bethnal-green;  Beresford-street,  Wal- 
worth ; Camberwell-road  (boys’  and  girls’ 
departments)  ; Lyham-road,  Brixton  ; Henri- 
etta-street,  Manchester-square ; Stephen-street, 
Lisson-grove  (enlargement  of  boys’  and  girls’ 
departments)  ; and  Mary-street,  Bromley  by 
Bow  (enlargement). 

Liverpool. — The  Eoman  Catholic  church  in 
High  Park- street,  Toxteth-park,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  dedicattd  to  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  was  opened  on  Saturday.  The  edifice, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  O’Byrne,  and  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  £7,000,  is  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style,  the  exterior  being 
of  red  compressed  brick,  with  Euncorn  stone 
dressings.  The  dimensions  are  110ft.  by  60ft., 
and  the  church  has  seat  accommodation  for 
850  persons.  The  internal  walls  are  at  present 
perfectly  plain,  but  the  pillars  are  composed 
of  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  The  capitals 
have  been  carved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hanley,  of 
Chester,  and  the  style  may  be  characterised  as 
a broad  treatment  of  Early  English  adapted 
from  Westminster  Abbey  and  Llandaff  Cathe- 
dral. The  builders  are  Messrs.  Eoberts  and 
Eobinson. 

Maghull. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was 
recently  laid  at  Maghull,  near  Ormskirk.  It 
is  being  built  in  Early  English  style ; the  total 
length  is  127ft.  x 51ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  tower, 
and  45ft.  high  to  apex  of  roof.  The  nave  mea- 
sures 69ft.  X 24ft.  6in. ; the  north  and  south 
aisles  each  69ft.  x 10ft.,  and  chancel  27ft.  x 
20ft.  6tn.  There  are  also  organ  chamber  and 
chapel,  each  15ft.  x 14ft.,  and  a vestry  13ft. 
square,  and  the  foundations  of  tower,  21ft. 
square,  are  laid  at  west  end.  The  church  is 
being  built  of  Yorkshire  shoddy  walling  and 
Stourton  stone  dressings,  the  chancel  being 
faced  internally  with  white  stone.  Accommo- 
dation wUl  be  provided  for  574  worshippers,  the 
estimated  cost,  without  tower  and  vestry,  being 
£6,000.  Mr.  Jas.  E.  Doyle,  of  Liverpool,  is  the 
architect;  Mr.  Samuel  Gunning,  of  the  same 
town,  the  clerk  of  works;  and  Mr.  James 
Leslie,  of  Miller’s  Bridge,  Bootle,  the  con- 
tractor. 

Eothley. — The  parish  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Eothley,  has  been  reopened  after 
restoration.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Key- 
nolds  Eowe,  F.S.A.,  of  Cambridge,  the  Ely  dio- 
cesan surveyor.  The  tower  masonry  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  battlements 
renewed  in  Ketton  stone;  the  bells  have  been 
entirely  rehung,  new  fioors  and  a new  roof  pro- 
vided. Two  of  the  piers,  and  the  bases  of  aU 
the  piers  of  the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  the 
north  aisle  were  crushed.  The  clerestory  wall 
has  been  shored  up,  and  the  defective  masonry 
renewed  in  hard  stone,  upon  huge  masses  of 
concrete.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  the  north 
aisle  were  entirely  renewed  and  re-covered 
with  lead.  A new  stone  porch  has  been  added 
on  the  north  side.  The  chancel  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations ; the 
ancient  windows  and  buttresses  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  new  work.  The  whole  of* 
the  interior  masonry  has  been  restored,  the 
walls  replastered,  and  the  windows  newly  glazed 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Huntwas  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Eugeley. — A fortnight  since  the  foundation 
stones  of  new  public  buildings  at  Eugeley  were 
laid.  The  style  is  Geometric,  or  Middle  Pointed 
Gothic.  The  materials  to  be  used  are  best 
pressed  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ; 
and  for  the  roofs  Whitland  Abbey  green 
slates,  with  crestings  and  finials  of  cast  iron. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Bradney,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, at  £7,000.  Mr.  W.  L.  Eoulkes,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  architect. 

Seacombe.  — A Presbyterian  chapel  was 
recently  opened  in  Liscard-road,  Seacombe, 


for  the  use  of  the  Welsh  population.  The 
building  is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting  of  nave 
and  transepts,  with  vestry  and  necessary  lava- 
tories and  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  at  back.  The 
accommodation  at  present  is  for  270  in  the 
nave,  to  which  may  be  added  120  who  can  sit  in 
the  transepts.  Immediately  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  with  transepts  is  a fifeche 
rising  above  the  roof  about  20ft.  The  whole  of 
the  external  masonry  consists  of  limestone — 
that  for  the  dressed  portion  being  obtained 
from  the  Penmon  quarries,  near  Beaumaris, 
Anglesea ; and  the  shoddies  or  ashlars  from 
Mrs.  Poulkes’s  quarries  at  Graig,  Denbigh. 
The  gas  pendants  and  iron  hinges,  &c.,  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, from  special  designs  supplied  by  the 
architect.  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard 
and  Co.,  of  London,  supplied  the  entrance 
gates,  railings,  &c.  The  porches  are  laid  with 
Maw’s  tiles.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  J . 
Jones,  of  Egremont,  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  E.  G.  Thomas,  of  Menai- 
bridge. 

Sevenoaks. — On  the  26th  ult.  the  Eight 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Daughters  of  Missionaries,  which  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  100  girls  of  all  ages  and 
denominations.  The  silver  trowel  employed  was 
presented  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  C.  Eobins, 
F.S.A.,  Adelphi.  The  design  is  in  the  Old 
English  style.  The  building  will  be  faced  with 
red  bricks  (red  Dumfries  stone  being  used  for 
the  chief  entrance  only).  The  upper  or  third 
story  will  be  faced  with  vertical  tiling.  Tiles 
will  cover  the  roef,  with  wooden  verge  boards 
to  the  gables.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  a 
parallelogram,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre, 
which,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  divided  by  the 
intervention  of  the  dining  hall.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  dining  hall  are  the  kitchen  and 
domestic  ofBces ; on  the  south  side  is  the  chief 
entrance,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  are 
the  chief  mistresses’  and  committee  and  recep- 
tion rooms  and  library,  forming  the  south  side 
of  the  quadrangle.  On  the  east  side  are  the 
school  and  class  rooms  for  the  junior,  and  on 
the  left  side  are  the  school  and  class  rooms  for 
the  senior  division  of  the  school.  A small 
infirmary  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle, 
connected  by  a covered  way  with  the  main 
building.  The  laundry  and  fuel  stores  are 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  court, 
which  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
domestic  offices,  housekeeper’s  rooms,  and 
cookery  school.  The  upper  floors  are  arranged 
for  dormitories.  The  cost  of  the  land,  founda- 
tions, lodge,  and  fencing  amounts  to  £5,000, 
and  a further  £10,000  is  required  to  complete 
the  building. 

St.  Alban’s  Cathedral. — The  scafiolding 
has  very  recently  been  removed  from  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  of  this  building,  and 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  work  of  Abbot 
Trumpington  in  the  clerestory  arcade,  recently 
restored,  can  be  seen.  Workmen  are  now  fixing 
the  stone  groining  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  one  side  of  which  will  rest  against  the 
wall  that  has  been  recently  restored  to  a per- 
pendicular position.  It  is  now  intended  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  restoration  of  the  Early  English 
southern  front,  which,  from  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  Totternhoe  stone  employed  in  its 
construction,  is  in  a sad  state  of  decay.  In  the 
repairs  a harder  stone  from  Chilmark,  near 
Salisbury,  of  the  same  colour,  will  be  used.  The 
levels  of  the  floor  will  also  undergo  alteration, 
bringing  them  back  to  their  original  form. 
That  of  the  great  western  porch  will  be  lowered 
some  2ft.  6in.,  and  immediately  inside  the  great 
doors  a noble  flight  of  five  steps  extending  all 
across  nave  and  aisles  will  be  fixed,  forming  a 
grand  feature  at  the  entrance.  Where  excava- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  porch  in  order  to 
find  the  ancient  level,  beautiful  moulded  bases 
of  Purbeck  marble  have  been  discovered.  They 
have  been  for  centuries  hidden  beneath  the 
comparatively  modern  pavement.  These  are 
the  work  of  Abbot  John  de  Celia,  who  died  in 
1214,  and  in  future,  of  course,  will  be  exposed 
to  view.  The  Abbey  Eestoration  Committee 
met  at  the  Court-house,  St.  Alban’s,  a fort- 
night since,  when  it  was  determined  to  place  a 
new  high-pitched  roof  on  the  nave,  extending 
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from  tlio  irrcnt  wostcrn  porch  to  the  tower. 
This  very  }jfreat  work,  renewin''  the  form  which 
the  roof  presented  durin;'  tlie  iir,st  400  years  of 
its  existence,  up  to  about  1440,  when  the  then 
Abbot  (Whetliamstede)  lowered  it  to  its  present 
pitch,  will  require  the  exercise  of  a considerable 
amount  of  skill  and  caution.  It  is  proposed 
to  retain  all  parts  of  the  old  ceiling  which  can 
be  preserved. 

Stretton  Suqwas. — A new  church  has  been 
erected  for  the  parish  of  Stretton  Sugwas,  and 
is  to  bo  consecrated  on  August  G.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  James  Bowers,  of 
Hereford,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Chick,  the 
architect.  The  material  of  the  walls  is  old  red 
sandstone,  and  that  of  the  window  jambs  and 
tracery,  inferior  arches,  string-courses,  plinths, 
&c.,  a yellowish  oolite  from  the  Ham  Hill  Quar- 
ries, Somersetshire.  The  whole  of  the  material 
of  the  old  church  has  been  made  use  of ; five  of 
the  fifteenth  century  windows  have  been 
inserted  in  the  north  aisle,  and  three  Norman 
doorways  do  duty  in  the  new  church.  The  old 
timber  tower,  with  its  “ black  and  white  work,” 
erected  about  the  year  1672,  has  been  taken 
down  and  re-erected  on  a massive  stone  base, 
14ft.  high.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  will  be 
paved  with  Gregory’s  wood  blocks.  The  chancel 
will  be  laid  with  Messrs.  Godwin’s  tiles. 

Woolwich.  — The  new  chancel  cf  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels’  Church,  Woolwich, 
which  has  been  added  to  an  iron  temporary 
church,  as  the  first  section  of  a permanent 
building,  was  consecrated  a fortnight  since. 
The  chancel  is  50ft.  in  height,  and  has  lofty 
clerestory  and  groined  roof ; the  clerestory 
windows  are  a reproduction  of  the  13th  century 
ones  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  Built  in  the  main 
of  brick,  the  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone,  and 
the  steep  pitched  roof  is  covered  with  red 
tiles.  The  internal  walls  are  enriched  with 
bands  of  coloured  tiles.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  reredos  is  finished,  and  is  of  Bath  stone, 
with  Devon  marble  slab  and  columns.  The 
flooring  is  of  Webb’s  tiles.  The  east  and  two 
side  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter,  the  subjects 
being  the  “ Ministrations  of  Angels.”  The 
chancel  seats  250  persons,  and  there  are  also  a 
south  chancel  aisle,  south-east  vestry  and  base 
of  tower,  adjoining  the  lower  part  of  which, 
opening  into  chancel,  form  the  organ  chamber. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walter  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Eandall,  of  Woolwich,  the 
builders.  The  gas  fittings  and  cross  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Beard. 


PABLIAMENTAHY  NOTES. 

The  Ventilation  of  the  House  op  Lords. — 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Monday  last.  Lord 
Granville  adverted  to  the  oppressive  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  last 
during  the  great  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question  ; 
and  he  asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  colleagues  to  induce  the  Board  of 
Works  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  House. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  sympathised  with  Lord 
Granville  to  a certain  degree  in  the  blame  he  had 
thrown  on  the  ventilation  of  the  House,  and  would 
endeavour  to  ascertain  through  the  medium  of  the 
Board  of  Works  whether  any  improvement  could 
be  made  in  its  ventilation. 



LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Unstamped  Agreements. — At  a recent  trial 
in  a County  Court  hold  in  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorks,  before  Judge  Turner,  a joiner  sued  a 
School  Board  for  .£15,  which  was  retained  by  the 
architect  in  his  certificate  for  delaying  the  works, 
as  fixed  compensation  for  such  delay.  In  the  first 
place  the  joiner  was  nonsuited,  because  the  agree- 
ment was  insufficiently  stamped — viz.,  it  had  on  the 
face  only  one  Gd.  stamp  for  six  contractors  ; there- 
fore, before  the  plaintiff  could  proceed  with  his  case, 
ho  had  to  pay  JJIO  penalty,  with  -£1  for  expenses 
of  stamping,  &c.  The  memorandum  of  agreement 
required  a Gd.  stamp  for  each  contractor’s  signa- 
ture, besides  the  stamping  of  general  conditions  and 
plans.  When  the  case  was  opened  out,  which  occu- 
pied over  5 hours  in  hearing,  after  referring  to  a 
great  many  eases  in  point,  &e.,  and  the  Judge, 
proving  to  the  board’s  legal  adviser  that  the  board 
was  held  responsible  for  their  architect  as  agent, 
the  architect  was  unable  to  prove  that  the  joiner 
completely  stopped  the  works— therefore  a verdict 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs.  lint  the 
costs  ilid  not  include  the  penalty,  because  the  joiner 
was  not  the  first  to  sign  across  the  stamps — there- 
fore the  agreement  was  null  and  void. 
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TO  COBKE8PONDENT8. 

[We  do  uot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  oommunications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence."] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR.  31. 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN.  W.C. 

To  OoB  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  wiU  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or- in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
f . Passmore  Edwards. 
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Erratum. — In  article,  in  last  number,  on  “ Chapter 
Houses,”  for  “ Ceverham  ” read  “ Cookersand.” 


Coittsponiicitct 



MIDDLE-CLASS  COTTAGE  EESIDENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  glancing  over  the  sketch  for  above 
in  your  last  week’s  issue,  I note  a few  points 
which  I should  like  information  upon : — 1.  Are 
the  chimneys  constructed  of  brick  or  of  con- 
crete slabs  ? 2.  If  of  the  former,  as  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  sketch,  what  foundation 
have  the  two  end  stalks  (where,  by- th  e-bye,  six 
flues  are  shown  in  lieu  of  five)  ? 3.  Are  the 
windows  flush  on  the  outside  as  shown  in  the 
elevation  (more  particularly  that  of  the  mission 
church),  or  do  they  project  as  shown  on  the 
plans  ? — I am,  &c.,  “ Concrete  Slab.” 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL. 

Sir, — As  a constant  reader  of  the  Building 
News,  and  a resident  of  Bodmin,  I was  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  relative  to  the  above  in 
your  last  issue.  With  your  permission  I will 
explain,  knowing,  as  I do,  tlie  whole  circum- 
stances of  tho  case,  that  Mr.  Trevail  was  not 
HO  much  to  blamo  as  has  been  represented. 
Happening  to  bo  passing  through  the  town  on 
other  business  he  was  correctly  informed  that 
the  plans  had  been  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  very  naturally  expressed  a wish  to  soo  them, 
as,  I take  it,  would  ho  accorded  to  any  ono 
now  visiting  Yarmouth,  where  designs  for  tlio 
now  town  Imildings  are  under  inspection.  'I’he 
(lersnn  whose  name  lias  been  associated  witli 
tiis  inoroly  performed  the  fiinotioii  of  ojioning 
tho  door,  and  tlio  inspection  fiisted  alioiit  five 
minutes  without  oomment  of  any  kind.  I am 
(|iiit.e  sure  that  other  eoinjictltor.s  in  tlie  town 
or  locality  would  liavo  had  similar  facilities. 


and,  as  the  plans  were  under  motto,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  from  the  numbers  who  saw 
them,  that  some  did  so. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Trevail’s  design  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  it  was  tho  only  one  with  a 
“ ground-floor”  arrangement  for  the  large  hall 
and  the  council  chamber,  with  the  municipal 
offices  comprised  in  the  existing  building,  or 
that  was  likely  to  be  carried  out  within  the 
proposed  outlay — points  which  must  have  been 
vital  in  any  selection.  I write  this  in  tho  in- 
terests of  fairness  to  all  parties. — I am,  &c.. 
An  Outsider. 


MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OP  ARCHITECTS 
TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP. 

Dear  Sir, — I can  quite  understand  that  a 
little  disappointment  will  be  felt  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  above ; this  is  but 
natural. 

All  the  competitors  who  stated  that  additional 
time  would  be  of  service  to  them  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  drawings  until  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  society. 
The  society  met  on  July  1st,  and  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  committee,  awarding  the  student- 
ship to  Mr.  Horsfield,  and  on  July  2nd  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  competitors 
the  full  report  of  the  committee  being  also 
published  in  the  British  Architect,  in  the  issue 
of  July  5th. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  students,  and  I think  an  apology  is  due  to 
it  from  your  correspondent  for  his  extremely 
unjust  letter.  I think  he  will  find  very  few 
who  will  agree  with  his  sweeping  charge 
against  dt,  and  I hope  not  many  who  will 
endorse  that  portion  which  reflects  on — Yours, 
&c.,  Jno.  Holden,  Hon.  Sec.  M.S.A. 

July  22nd,  1878. 

[Copy.'] 

Travelling  Studentship. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  requested  by  the  Council  of  our 
Society  to  inform  you  that  the  travelling  student- 
ship for  this  year  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  N. 
Horsfield.  They,  at  the  same  time,  desire  me  to 
express  their  satisfaction  with  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted by  you  in  the  preliminary  competition,  and 
which  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  much  care. 
Should  the  studentship  be  repeated  another  year, 
they  hope  that  yonr  name  will  be  again  found 
amongst  the  competitors. — I am,  &c., 

July  2, 1878.  Jno.  Holden,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  Cork  Town  Council,  at  their  last  meeting, 
appointed  Mr.  Cotton,  C.E.,  to  report  on  the 
drainage  of  the  city,  and  also  on  the  pollution  of  the 
River  Lee,  at  a fee  of  five  guineas  a day.  At  the 
same  meeting  one  hundred  guineas  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Walker,  the  city  surveyor,  as  an  honorarium  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  improvement  scheme  about  to  be 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  ,£50,000. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Askern,  West  Riding.  It  will  be  constructed  of 
brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  will  cost  d£l,500. 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  of  Castletord,  are  the 
builders. 

The  Preston  Corporation  have  accepted  five 
tenders  from  Messrs.  S.  B.  Wilding  and  Sons,  and 
one  from  Messrs.  Parker  and  Ingram,  being  the 
lowest  received,  for  painting  the  exteriors  of  the 
several  properties  belonging  to  the  town. 

Memorial  stones  of  a new  chapel  for  tho  United 
Free  Methodists  wore  laid  at  Retford  last  week. 
The  building  is  to  bo  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one  in  Union-street ; it  will  seat  GOO  persona, 
and  will  cost  ,£1,G00.  Mr.  John  Allsopp,  of 
Worksop,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Pish, 
of  Retford,  tho  contractor. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  returned  to  London  after 
a long  residence  in  Palestine. 

Tho  memorial  stone  of  a now  schoolroom,  to  be 
built  in  connection  with  tho  Baptist  Chapel  in  Now 
London- road,  Chelmsford,  woa  laid  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  Rev.  S.  K.  Bland,  of  Booelos,  Suffolk,  is  tho 
architect. 

St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Glawbov,  was  reopened  last 
week  after  restoration,  under  the  care  of  Moasra. 
Dixon  and  Moxon,  arehitoots,  of  Barnsley. 

A now  lecture  on  “Life,  Iloallli,  and  Disease  ” 
was  delivered  at  the  I’olytoohnie  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Pepper,  for  the  first  time,  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Dr.  D.  W.  liiohardson  presided,  and  at  tho  close 
expressed  his  gralifieation  that  this  institution  had 
at  length  iittompled  to  iustruet  ns  well  as  amuse ; 
ho  trusted  that  this  new  di-partiire  marked  the 
eomnionoomoul  of  useful  work  in  populariHing  sani- 
tary Hoioneo. 


July  26, 1878. 
r~ 

5ntec0mmuracatian. 


QUESTIONS. 

[6430.]— Smoke  Prevention  at  Brick-kilns. — 
How  can  smoke  be  prevented  or  reduced  from  brick- 
bnrningr  in  oblong  open- fire  down-draught  kilns,  bo 
as  not  to  be  a nuisance  to  neighbouring  houses  ? 
Is  there  any  contrivance  for  this  purpose,  or  are 
there  any  special  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
men  who  manage  the  kilns  ? — P.  W. 

[5440.] — Peter  Harrison. — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Building  News  assist  me  to  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  life  and  works  of  Peter 
Harrison,  architect  ? He  came  to  America  and 
settled  at  Newport,  R.I.,  where  he  erected  many  fine 
edifices,  both  public  and  private.  His  works  are 
Classic  in  design,  well  planned,  and  remarkably  pure 
in  detail.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
Redwood  Library,  State  House,  and  City  Hall.  He 
married  and  became  collector  of  this  port,  and  also 
of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  where  he  died  in  1775. 
Tradition  asserts  that  he  was  an  assistant  to  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  in  the  building  of  Blenheim  Palace. 
But  little  is  known  in  America  in  regard  to  his 
early  life,  and  I am  desirous. to  collect  what  facts  are 
still  to  be  obtained.  If  he  were  at  any  time  con- 
nected with  the  works  at  Blenheim,  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  old  Vanbrugh  Club  can  assist  me. — 
G.  C.  M.  J.,  U.S.,  Newport,  R.I. 

[5441.] — Dilapidations. — At  the  end  of  a seven 
years’  lease,  containing  the  usual  clause  to  paint  in- 
side during  the  term,  can  the  landlord  charge  for 
graining  and  varnishing  also  ? And,  supposing  the 
tenant  has  not  painted,  but  left  the  old  grained 
Work  merely  cleaned  and  varnished,  is  the  landlord 
to  charge  for  painting  only,  and  have  the  graining 
thus  put  out  i Or  does  the  fact  of  work  being  origi- 
nally “ grained  ” take  it  out  of  the  meaning  of 
parts  usually  “ painted,”  and  thus  prevent  the 
tenant  from  touching  it  P — Kilbuen. 

[5442.] — St.  Magnus’  Cathedral,  Kirkwall, 
Orkney. — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  as  to  whether  measured  drawings  of  this  building 
have  been  published  ? — Caramel. 

[5443.] — Swiss  Cottages. — Having  bought  a 
small  plot  of  land  in  a pleasant  and  romantic 
locality,  I wish  to  put  up  a few  neat  Swiss  cottages, 
to  rent  ,£20  to  £40  per  annum.  Where  shall  I find 
some  suitable  designs  ? — C.  B. 

_ [5444.]— Proportion.— Will  some  reader  kindly 
inform  me  the  best  method  of  studying  proportion 
in  architecture  ? — Student; 

[5445.]  —Sketching.— Will  some  reader  kindly 
give  me  a few  hints  on  sketching— for  instance,  the 
interior  of  a church,  also  exterior  views  of  the  same  ? 
— Student. 

[5446.]— Fire-resisting  Stones.— I notice,  in 
your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.,  that  under  the  heading, 

r rotection  of  Life  from  Fire,”  Mr,  Trickett  says 
we  should  not  use  “ soft  limestone  ” for  staircases, 
by  which  I presume  he  means  “Portland.”  He 
would  greatly  benefit  ourselves  and  a number  of 
your  readers  if  he  would  give  the  names  of  the  stones 
^nich  will  stand  fire.  We  are  continually  being 
asked  this  question,  and  one  client  we  told  that 

solid  oak”  steps  were  the  best  “atone”  in  the 
world,  and  we  used  it,  and  he  paid  for  it ; but,  still,  the 
^estion  is  a serious  one,  and  the  information  Mr. 
Trickett  could  give  would  be  valuable  to  all  in  the 
trade, — Builders. 

[5447.]— Crete  Enamelling.— What  is  it,  and 
the  cost  P Is  it  better  than  distemper  P — A.  Z. 

[5448.]— Stain  and  Wax  Floors. — What  is  the 
best  mode  of  treating  white  deal  floors  with  stain 
and  bees-wax  P — A.  Z.  . 

[5449.]— Cardinal  Points.— Can  any  of  your 
surveying  readers  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  in  the  theodolite 
being  reversed  on  the  instrument  P — Plain  Theo- 
dolite 6in. 

[5450.]  — Copying  Apparatus.  — Information 
with  regard  to  the  above  will  oblige.  To  obviate 
the  expense  of  lithography,  I want  a serviceable  and 
enective  apparatus  which  will  give  about  half  a 
dozen  copies  of  quantities,  &c.,  from  one  written 
copy.— E.  T. 

— Tapering  of  High  Columns  or  Shafts. 
— What  rules  are  usuall.y  adopted  for  this  purpose  P 
rij  j ’ the  Dnke  of  York’s  Column  or 

Eddystone  Lighthouse.  The  idea  is  to  follow  out 
the  outline  of  the  bole  of  an  oak — not  a regular  taper 
from  bottom  to  top.  Any  information  will  be  gladly 
received  by  a — Student. 

[5452.]— Cement  Slab  Cottages. — I shall  be 
obliged  to  know  at  what  cost  this  class  of  building, 
described  in  your  last  issue,  can  be  erected ; if 
estimates  are  prepared  by  the  patentee,  also  how  the 
ornamental  timbering  is  formed  and  fixed  P Is  not 
a plinth  or  wall  necessary  to  rest  the  studs  P I do 
not  quite  understand  how  the  inside  slabs  are 
finished  at  the  joints. — Enquirer. 

[6453,] — Old  St.  Paul’s. — Is  there  any  authenti- 
cated plan  published  of  the  old  cathedral  showing 
the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  cloisters  and 
chapter-house  P— AECH.a:oLoaT. 

[6454.]— Proportion  of  Column.— What  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  right  proportion  and  entasis  for  an 
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Ionic  (Roman)  column,  and  is  it  necessary  in  brick 
pilasters  to  give  a swelling  P I find  some  of  the 
Queen  Anne  revivalists  ignore  altogether  the  pro- 
portions generally  used.— Philos. 

[6455.]— Garth  and  Chevet. — I shall  be  glad 
for  the  following  information : — What  is  the 
origin  of  the  term  “garth”  aiiplied  to  a cloister; 
also  if  any  reader  of  the  Building  News  would 
kindly  give  a list  of  a few  chevets  noted  for  any 
peculiarity  of  plan  or  design  P — Student. 


REPLIES. 

[5426.] — Consecration  Crosses. — There  is  a con- 
secration cross  on  the  south  side  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral—a floriated  Greek  cross. — M. 

[5426.]— Consecration  Crosses. — In  reply  to  the 
above  query  I have  extracted  the  following  from  the 
Penny  Post,  page  82,  1872 : — “ There  are  consecra- 
tion crosses  in  the  chapel  of  Leycester’s  Hospital, 
Warwick.  The  chapel  is  over  the  west  gate- 
way of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
Ten  dedication  crosses  remain  at  Moorlinch  Church, 
Somersetshire.  Other  examples  are  on  the  external 
walls  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Edendon  Church, 
Wilts ; Cannington  Church,  Somerset ; Brent 
Pelham  Church,  Herts  ; in  one  of  the  piers  of  St. 
Mary’s,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; and  on  the  north 
and  west  walls  of  Amberloy  Church,  in  the  same 
county.  There  is  a very  ancient  example  of  dedica- 
tion or  consecration  cross  on  the  base  of  the  old 
round  tower  of  Brechin  Cathedral,  in  Scotland.” — 
C.  F.  W. 

[5430.] — Heat  Through  Walls. — Fill  the  cavity 
with  powdered  chalk  and  silicate  cotton  (slag  wool). 
These  are  both  non-conductors  of  heat. — H.  Soebt. 

[5431.]— Keeping  Down  a Spring  of  Water. — 
The  best  preventive  against  water  breaking  through 
such  a floor  as  “ Perplexed  ” mentions,  would  be  to 
line  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  chamber  with 
flanged  cast-iron  plates,  bolted  together,  and  joints 
staunched  with  red  lead  putty.  In  fact  it  would  be 
bedding  a cistern  inside  walls.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  sides  of  cistern  higher  than  water  line, 
and  any  space  between  plates  and  masonry  can  be 
made  good  with  Portland  cement.  I have  seen 
water  spring  through  12in.  thick  concrete  flooring. — 
Michl.  Hawnet. 

[5435.] — Winchester  Cathedral. — If  “ Archi- 
tect’s Pupil  ” applies  to  Mr.  John  Colson,  F.R.I.B.A., 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  he  would  doubtless  obtain  the  permission 
he  seeks.  To  make  sketches  of  St.  Cross  write  to 
the  authorities  of  the  hospital.  I have  sketched  at 
both  places,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. — 
G.  H.  G. 

[5437.]— Professional  Charges. — “ Beta  ” does 
not  explain  in  what  relation  he  stands  to  the  board, 
or  whether  any  agreement,  written  or  implied,  exists. 
For  the  small  contract  mentioned  the  ordinary  £5 
per  cent,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  “ Beta  ” ought  to 
charge  his  time  and  expenses.  He  is  certainly 
justified  in  taking  a higher  charge  on  the  second 
contract,  if  he  is  not  bound  by  any  agreement  with 
the  board.  The  customary  practice  is  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  board  for  such  services,  and  in 
absence  of  this  to  charge  for  time. — Surveyor. 

[5438.] — Lights. — To  secure  the  old  light  to  the 
adjoining  property,  there  is  a rule  to  the  effect  that 
the  new  building  should  be  set  back  such  a distance 
that  the  old  window  shall  receive  all  the  light  above 
the  angle  of  45°.  But  the  decision  of  the  courts 
have  been  made  irrespective  of  any  rule,  and  an  ad- 
joining builder  can  be  restrained  from  erecting  any 
building  so  as  to  darken  or  obstruct  the  free  access 
of  light  to  the  ancient  windows  enjoyed  previously. 
If  “ A.  T.  T.”  will  explain  in  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  a more  definite  answer  may  be 
given. — G. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-Propeller,  for 
the  int'oduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  Regent- street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a drum  with  a double 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly-wheel  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  as  fans.  The 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a small  jet 
of  water  being  directed  on  to  it,  causing  both  the 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  the 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a rate  equal  to 
2,500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  of 
apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  as 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  or 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  Gas 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  of  the 
Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Conservatories,  &c. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  IQueen’s-ro.ad,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Sanitary  Progress  in  Birmingham.— The 
report  of  Dr.  Hill,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Birmingham  for  the  year  1877,  shows  that  improve- 
ment is  continuing  to  be  made  in  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  borough.  House  construction  has,  Dr.  Hill 
says,  made  under  the  bye-laws  adopted  in  1876,  for 
regulating  the  construction  of  new  streets  and  new 
buildings  within  the  borough,  considerable  advances, 
foremost  among  which  is  the  abolition  of  the  back- 
to-back  system.  The  provision  of  more  space  around 
the  dwelling  is  another  great  improvement,  but 
drainage  has  not  yet  received  sufficient  attention. 
So  badly,  as  a rule,  are  drains  constructed  in 
Birmingham  that  they  fail  even  to  carry  off  slops, 
and  entail  the  further  evil  of  bringing  into  houses 
the  dangerous  gases  from  the  sewers,  or  those 
engendered  within  the  drains  themselves.  The  lead- 
ing defects  of  a common  drain  are  that  it  has  no 
trap,  or  the  trap  is  upon  such  a bad  principle  that 
it  allows  drain  air  to  come  out  of  the  drain  and  pre- 
vents liquids  from  going  into  it ; this  is  especially 
so  with  the  common  bell-trap.  If  it  be  of  brickwork 
the  masonry  is  often  badly  constructed,  and  allows 
leakage  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  contaminate  air  and 
water  ; and  if  it  consists  of  so-called  sanitary  pipes, 
the  numerous  inevitable  joints  are  left  without  lute 
or  puddle,  and  afford  as  many  points  of  exit  for  both 
liquids  and  gases,  occasioning  dampness  and 
impurity  of  soil  and  walls  and  floors.  This  is  the 
simplest  case,  such  as  is  commonly  presented  by 
small-house  property ; a consideration  of  the  defects 
in  better  class  property,  where  the  luxuries  of  sinks, 
bathroom,  lavatory,  and  w.c.  are  indulged  in,  would 
reveal  still  more  prolific  sources  of  danger.  In  the 
laying  of  external  drains.  Dr.  Hill  is  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  work  should  be  subject  in  every 
case  to  supervision  by  a competent  corporation 
officer,  a step  necessary  to  guard  against  the  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance,  and  in  some  cases  the  careless- 
ness, if  not  dishonesty,  of  the  persons  concerned. 
The  question  involves  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the 
soil  over  the  whole  town,  and  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  one  affecting  the  general  tone  of  the  public 
health.  The  action  the  Corporation  is  taking  to 
abolish  ashpits,  dumb  wells,  and  other  surface 
nuisances,  will  not  be  complete  until  the  surface 
drainage  is  also  dealt  with.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  from  the  annual  averages  tabulated  in  the 
report  that  the  character  of  the  water  supply  exhibits 
a progressive  improvement ; during  1877  366  private 
wells  were  closed  as  being  polluted.  In  the  same 
period  six  miles  of  sewers  were  constructed  in  streets 
taken  to  by  the  Corporation,  and  three  miles  in 
streets  not  taken  to,  and  this  extension  of  sewering 
is  still  being  continued.  The  abolition  of  the 
noisome  and  dangerous  ashpits  is  being  rapidly 
effected,  and  the  privies  attached  to  them  are  in  pro- 
cess of  conversion  into  pan  closets.  The  number  of 
pans  introduced  during  the  year  is  6,648 ; the  total 
number  introduced  being  at  the  end  of  the  year,  22,668. 
The  paving  of  the  roads  and  footpaths  has  been  very 
considerably  extended,  and  constitutes  a great  and 
much-needed  improvement.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  length  of  streets  in  the  borough  was  193f  miles  ; 
of  which  151  miles  had  been  taken  to  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  former  and  through  private  lands  the 
sewers  measured  about  129  miles,  in  streets  not  taken 
up,  35  miles.  Ten  miles  of  the  carriage  ways  are 
paved,  while  two  miles  on  tramway  routes  are  partly 
paved  and  partly  macadamised. 

».>■* 

Helliwell’s  Patent  System 
Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire; and  19,  Parliament- street,  London. — [Advt.] 
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W E regret  to  record  the  sudden  death,  which 
took  place  last  Monday  at  Hampton  Court,  of 
Mr.  W.  Wyke  Smith,  solicitor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Hoard  of  Works,  of  angina  pectoris. 
The  deceased  was  engaged  previous  to  1801  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  since  that 
date  has  held  the  appointment  which  death  has 
now  left  vacant.  He  was  much  respected  and 
well  known  by  a large  class  of  architects  in 
London,  and  has  on  many  occasions  been  of 
considerable  service  to  the  Board  of  Works.  We 
hear  from  his  assistant,  Mr.  Napier,  that  he 
appeared  in  usually  good  health  on  Saturday 
last  when  he  attended  at  his  oflSce.  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  his  70th  year. 

Eye  church,  as  most  readers  know,  is  to  be 
restored.  The  Athenceum  protests,  as  usual, 
because  the  building  is  “ the  cynosure  of  an 
ancient  town  ” — whatever  that  may  be.  “ Mr. 
Street,”  it  is  declared,  "may  readily  produce 
a more  beautiful  building  than  the  ancient 
structure  at  Eye,  but  not  even  his  genius  and 
learning  can  endow  a new  church  with  that 
grace  of  time’s  bestowing  which  clothes  the 
ancient  walls,  piers,  pillars,  windows,  and  door- 
ways. To  remove  the  old  pews  and  replace  them 
by  stalls  will  by  no  means  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  parishioners,  or  to  the  profitableness  of  the 
sermons  delivered  from  the  fine  and  character, 
istic  pulpit,  which  has  been  good  enough  for 
six  generations  of  townsmen  and  their  pastors, 
and  is  a capital  example  of  its  kind.  A smartly 
restored  church,  standing  among  the  old  tomb- 
stones in  the  profoundly  impressive  graveyard, 
must  needs  to  be  out  of  keeping,  unless  it  is 
intended  to  ‘restore’  the  tombs,  or  abolish 
them  altogether.  It  does  not  seem  that  there 
is  the  sligtest  need  for  the  proposed  operations 
at  Eye,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  funds  may 
not  be  forthcoming  for  this  transmogrification. 
If  it  is  really  needful  to  repair  any  part  of  the 
structure,  that  would  be  better  done  by  an 
engineer  than  by  architects.” 

The  Surveyor  of  the  Poplar  District,  Mr. 
Eobert  Parker,  has  introduced  a new  system  of 
ventilating  and  purifying  sewers,  which  has 
been  lately  referred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  The  board  referred  the  matter  to 
their  engineer.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  to  report 
upon,  and  some  experiments  were  undertaken 
by  the  ofiScers  of  the  board,  the  result  of  which 
was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Parker’s  system  may  be 
described  as  a combination  of  the  ventilating 
shaft  and  cowl  inlet,  by  which  means  fresh  air 
is  forced  into  the  sewer’and  drains,  and  mixes 
with  the  foul  air,  rendering  it  innocuous  before 
it  escapes  at  the  outlets  of  the  rain-water  pipes 
or  untrapped  sinks.  Mr.  Parker  fixes  ventila- 
ting  shafts,  about  9in.  diameter,  with  reversible 
cowls,  so  fixed  as  to  force  wind  into  the  sewers 
and  house  drains.  He  also  places  ventilating 
pipes  above  the  house  drains  at  the  rear  ol 
houses,  and  continues  them  to  the  roofs ; the 
soil-pipes  are  proposed  to  be  ventilated  by 
Jin.  pipes,  carried  up  as  near  to  the  closet 


pans  as  possible.  When  the  sewers  are 
surcharged,  or  the  fluctuation  of  sewage 
is  great,  smaller  shafts  at  convenient  posi- 
tions are  recommended,  to  convey  the  foul 
gases  to  the  higher  levels.  Mr.  Parker  shows 
how  the  system  can  be  applied  to  houses  drained 
by  a system  of  back  drainage,  in  which  a block 
of  houses  is  connected  by  one  drain.  This  he 
does  by  erecting  at  the  end  of  such  main  drain 
a shaft  with  reversible  cowl,  so  as  to  force  the 
wind  into  the  sewer  and  house  drains.  The 
draught  or  current  is  proposed  to  be  regulated 
by  a flap  trap  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain,  with 
an  aperture  in  it  Sin.  in  diameter.  By  this 
means  the  air  would  be  forced  into  the  sewer, 
and  a portion  would  pass  through  the  venti- 
lating pipes  at  the  rear  of  the  houses.  We  can 
recommend  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Parker, 
in  those  cases  especially  where  the  houses  are 
combined,  and  no  proper  system  of  disconnec- 
tion between  sewers  and  house  drains  exists. 

The  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club 
propose  to  open  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood  during  the  next  session.  To 
make  this  exhibition  a useful  representation  of 
Wedgwood’s  productions  it  has  been  thought 
advisable,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  exhibit  the 
specimens  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Wedgwood  himself  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  “ Catalogue.”  A committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  William  Bartlett,  A.  H. 
Brodrick,  Charles  T.  Gatty,  and  T.  Shadford 
W alker,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  and  they  will  feel  much  obliged  if  those 
who  are  collectors  or  possessors  of  old  Wedg- 
good  ware  would  give  them  some  general 
description  of  the  works  they  possess,  and  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  exhibit.  Communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Gatty,  at 
the  Art  Club,  Myrtle-street,  Liverpool,  who  is 
compiling  the  “Catalogue,”  and  will  gladly 
give  any  further  information. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on 
Thursday,  at  WiUis’s  Eooms,  St.  James’s;  Mr. 
Dines  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W m. 
Higgs,  the  president.  The  annual  report  (read 
by  the  Secretary,  Major  Brutton)  congratulated 
the  subscribers  to  the  institution  on  the  fact 
that  although  the  past  year  had  been  one  of 
almost  general  adversity  in  trade,  the  income 
of  the  institution  had  not  been  diminished.  This 
was  especially  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  recent 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  annuities  to 
pensioners.  Six  pensioners  had  been  elected 
during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  new  rule,  one 
widow  of  a pensioner  had  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  annuitants  without  election.  It  was  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  the  committee 
that  they  were  enabled  to  recommend  that  all 
the  candidates  (three)  presenting  themselves 
in  May  last  should  be  placed  on  the  funds  of 
the  institution  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  canvassing.  The  institution  was  very  much 
indebted  to  its  president  during  the  past  year 
( Mr.  William  Higgs ).  The  balance-sheet 
showed  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were 
.£2,445  2s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure  (including 
the  purchase  of  ^£209  3 per  cent,  consols)  to 


.£1,773  7s.  lid.,  leaving  a balance  of  je071 
14s.  3d.  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  The 
report  and  balance-sheet  having  been  adopted, 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  president, 
treasurer,  trustees,  committee,  and  other 
officers  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Plucknett  was 
re-elected  treasurer,  Mr.  Keeble  was  asked,  and 
consented,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  hon.  sec. 
to  the  annual  ball ; and  Mr.  Edward  Conder 
was  unanimously  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  It  was  announced  that  the 
annual  dinner  had  been  fixed  for  Thursday, 
Nov.  7th  next,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern. 


LA  N CASTE  R’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &o., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fusl. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brlckmaking  Company 
Limlt^),  Arzniey,  Leeds. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ef  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  lor  Immediate  delivery.  For 
farther  particulars  (with  a list  of  Important  buildings  covered-) 
apply  to  the  Manaoeb.  Clynderwen,  a.S,0..  Carmarthenshire.— 
lADVT.) 


Hollo-way’s  Pills  are  especially  recommended  to 

all  annoyed  by  tender  bowels— a source  of  constant  weakness, 
if  not  indicatlye  of  danger.  Diarrhoea,  flatulency,  nausea,  spasms, 
and  distension  yield  to  the  extraordinary  power  this  purifying 
medicine  exerts  over  digestion  and  those  subservient  functions 
which  extract  the  food’s  nutriment  for  the  body’s  maintenanoe. 


TENDERS. 

Bournemouth. — For  pulling  down  old  buildings  and 
erecting  three  shops  in  the  Commercial-road,  Bourne- 
mouth, Hants,  for  Messrs.  Clark.  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch 
and  Pinner,  architects ; quantities  supplied  j 
Allow  for  old 


James 
Jeans 
Pike 
Stroud 

Hoare  and  Co. 

Jones  and  Son  .. 

Jenkins  and  Son 

Huey  ...  ...  

Watts  and  Ellison  4,779 
Hammerton  & Co.  4,780 
Minty  (accepted)  4,510 


. £5,273  12 
, 5,325 
, 5,137 
. 5,091 
5,200 
5,050 
5,050 
4,880 


0 0 


building. 

£90 

210 

110 

120 

250 

100 

150 

130 

250 

190 


£5,183  12 
5,115  ‘ 
5,027 
4,971 
4,950 
4,950 
4,900 
4,880 
4,649 
4,530 
4,320 


Camberwell. — For  the  erection  of  Sunday  schools  for 
Uenmark-place  Chapel,  Cold  Harbour-lane.  Mr.  Herbert 
D.  Appleton,  architect;  quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Corderoy  and  SanduU 

Huydon £3,087 


Thompson 

Ansell  

Downs,  W. 
Tarrant  and  Sons 

Hawkins 

Hook  and  Oldrey 
Higgs  and  HUl  ... 


2,924 

2,874 

2,733 

2.044 

2,560 

2,495 

2,490 


Camberwell.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Grove 
Chapel,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect, 
Bloomsbury-square  : — 

Allen  and  Son,  Finsbury  £1,690 

Turner  and  Son,  Aldgate  1,500 

Smith,  Norwood  1,396 

Falkner,  New  Kent-road  (accepted)  ...  1,285 
Cambeidoe.— For  north  block  of  buildings  for  the 
Governors  of  the  Leys  Schools,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Robert 
Curwen,  architect,  Liverpool;  quantities  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Alder,  London : — 

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol  £9,699 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R 9,558 

Brass  9,4^0 

Dove  Bros 9,350 

Pattinson,  S.  and  W.  (accepted)  9,200 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL  _ _ 

terra-cotta  MANUEACTURERS, 

Works : Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  & Co.  have  fo,.  (vqoD  designs  and  EXCELLENCE  of 

iviiViihltlAL  and  WOItKMAN&lUr,  aud  will,  on  miuest,  send  samples  of  work. 

EIPOE  tiles,  FINIALS,  BBIOKS,  tiles,  Ac  »l.icl,  «,-o  l.anl  in  terturo,  ,„.d  „t  a ,1c, ,„1  will  rc.irt 

tlio  action  of  the  weather. 

Edimatos  on  application.  Office  on  the  Works,  Kcymcr  Junction. 
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THE  ESCORIAL. 

■p\ISMAY,  unexampled,  has  been  created 
-L'  throughout  Spain  by  the  official 
announcement  that  this  unique  Palace  and 
Temple  of  Spanish  pride  is  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  dismantled,  and  converted  into  a 
Gallery  of  Art  rather  than  a Tomb.  A 
technical  objection  to  the  burial  of  the 
young  Queen  Mercedes  may  have  influenced 
the  Royal  decision,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
peremptory  on  that  account ; and,  in  fact, 
the  Escorial  is  a structure  of  whose  tra- 
dition, as  they  stand,  any  Spanish  Sove- 
reign might  well  wish  to  be  rid,  more 
especially  one  to  whose  dead  wife  it  refused 
a grave.  It  may,  possibly,  be  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  a Royal  decree  has  gone 
forth,  transforming  the  gloomy  edifice  into 
a centre  of  holiday  resort  and  home  of  pic- 
tures and  sculpture,  from  a solitude,  of 
Art,  indeed,  yet  one  which  was  little  more 
than  a melancholy  reminiscence  for  Spain. 
The  guide-books — even  the  best  of  them — 
give  but  an  insufficient  idea  of  that  lonely, 
magnificent,  long-walled,  and  high-roofed 
edifice,  which  seems  like  a part  of  the 
mountains  amid  which  it  stands.  The 
Spanish  architects,  with  all  their  love  of 
tradition,  can  scarcely  keep  it  intact : rain 
drops  through  the  Saracen  roof,  and  wet 
disfigures  the  Arabian  floors.  Yet  this  was 
the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World.  Thirty- 
eight  years  ago  the  entire  edifice  was  in 
danger  of  perishing  entirely  out  of  sight, 
when  a public  subscription  saved  it ; but, 
even  since  then,  revolutions  have  stripped 
it  of  many  treasures,  and  now,  except  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Government  at 
Madrid,  with  a.  reasonable  purpose,  it  would 
be  condemned  to  final  ruin.  As  to  the 
traditions,  they  are,  like  most  traditions, 
faulty  in  the  extreme.  The  structure  is 
not  a palace,  or  convent,  or  a tomb,  but  all 
three  combined,  and  its  name  may  as  well 
be  derived  from  a group  of  rocks,  a cluster 
of  scrub  oaks,  or  a weed,  as  from  the  tra- 
ditional gridiron  of  the  ultra-Catholic 
Saint.  Moreover,  the  history  is  altogether 
uncertain  which  ascribes  the  building  of 
the  edifice  to  the  second  Philip,  after  the 
victory  of  St.  Quentin.  Modern  inves- 
tigations have  demonstrated  monastic  relics 
of  a far  earlier  date.  The  broiling 
work  had  been  done,  if  legend  may  be 
believed,  long  before  the  architectural 
gridiron  was  constructed.  But,  as  its 
history  is  coming  now  into  question,  and 
may  rise  into  importance  before  long,  as 
substituting  a grand  picture-gallery  of 
Spain  for  a sepulchre,  some  little  notice 
may  be  worth  bestowing  upon  the  great 
shrine  of  the  dead,  built  over  the  site  of  a 
Pagan  temple.  Its  first  stone  was  laid,  it 
is  said,  April  23,  a.d.  1563,  by  Juan  Bap- 
tista  de  Toledo,  “ whose  great  pupil,”  says 
the  controversial  authority,  “ Juan  de 
Herrera,  finished  the  pile  September  I3th, 
1584,”  though  for  neither  of  these  state- 
ments have  we  any  absolute  warrant  what- 
ever. It  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
Escorial  was  either  designed  or  erected  by 
Spanish  architects — or,  still  less,  by  French 
architects — at  all,  while  the  Moorish  genius 
was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  full  glory 
throughout  Southern  Europe.  The  Escorial, 
it  is  true,  has  not  the  Saracenic  character ! 
it  is  not  a multitude  of  green-painted  cop- 
per-vaulted domes ; but  it  is  a tomb, 
though  it  was  intended  to  be  a palace. 
Nobody  knows  who  erected  it.  The  King 
of  Spain  himself  could  not  tell.  A French 
hodman,  Louis  Foix,  once  claimed  the  credit 
as  his  own.  Colemenar,  Moreri,  and  Voltaire, 
all  asserted  the  design  as  having  originated 


with  France.  To  whom,  however,  the 
design  is  due.  it  was  not  a happy  one ; and 
the  man,  half  king,  half  monk,  who 
inhabited  the  mighty  convent  during  four- 
teen years,  could  have  felt  little  more 
glorious  beneath  its  roof  than  if  he  had 
been  an  Indian  fakir.  Still,  the  Escorial, 
associated  as  it  has  been,  through  nearly 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  with  the  arts 
of  Spain,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
centre  of  European  interest,  though  not, 
like  the  Alhambra,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  architectural  and  artistic  wonders. 
Those  who  see  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  are,  at  a first  glance,  undoubtedly  dis- 
appointed. They  have  come,  probably, 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  or  the 
relics,  even,  of  Dax,  in  Southern  France, 
and  they  find  little,  in  the  huge  Spanish 
structure,  which  satisfies  any  antiquarian 
or  artistic  sentiment.  The  building  is  a 
vast  uprearing  of  cool,  grey,  granite ; its 
roof  is  blue- slated,  with  leaden  pipes  and 
gutters;  it  might  be  a manufactory,  a 
prison,  or  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  for  all 
that  the  outward  appearances  show.  But 
the  whole  configuration  of  the  place  is  a 
denial  of  its  vulgar  traditions.  There  are 
no  eleven  thousand  windows,  any  more  than 
there  are  eleven  thousand  chambers  at  the 
Vatican,  or  were  Virgins  at  Cologne ; what 
orifices  exist  in  the  heavy  walls  “ resemble 
a ship’s  port-holes,  and  might  be  real  em- 
brasures for  cannon  ” — unplanned  for  the 
gigantic  structure  they  were  intended  to 
illuminate — “ bits  of  bigotry,”  as  the  writer 
of  the  Imperial  Philip  declared,  and  alto- 
gether degrading  to  an  architect.  _ 

There  is  no  such  other  building  in  the 
woi-ld,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  can  ever, 
even  as  a picture-gallery,  be  made  humanly 
enjoyable.  Viewed  from  a distance,  it  looks, 
as' it  has  been  described,  like  a palace  of 
death.  The  interior  is  even  more  gloomy — 
744  feet  from  south  to  north ; 580  from  east 
to  west — partially  Doric  in  style  ; gridiron, 
with  a little  addition  of  fancy,  in  shape ; 
towered  at  the  four  corners,  platformed  in 
front,  and  terraced,  with  fishponds  on  the 
upper  and  under  slopes ; three  thousand  sq. 
feet  in  area,  and,  as  the  guides  are  never 
tired  of  reiterating,  within  the  centre,  the 
chapel  surmounted  by  a dome ; sixty-three 
fountains,  twelve  cloisters,  eighty  staircases, 
sixteen  court-yards,  and  three  thousand  feet 
of  painted  fresco,  “ exceedingly  magnifical 
of  fame  and  glory  through  all  countries.” 
So  far,  the  guides.  We  are  left  to  better 
instructors  when  the  grand  interior  is 
reached.  There  is  nothing  to  view,  except 
corruption  and  hideousness,  in  the  Hall  of 
Dead  Kings,  and  little  better  in  the  Vesti- 
bule of  Sovereigns,  with  its  statues  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  each  seventeen  feet  high, 
all  cut  up,  the  keepers  of  the  triple  struc- 
ture say,  from  a single  granite  block,  with 
hands  and  heads  of  marble,  crowns  of 
gilded  bronze,  and  figures  i-esembling,  in 
all  except  their  leanness,  those  of  the 
Caryatides.  In  the  great  court,  the 
stranger  is  confronted,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
confounded,  by  a vastness  and  magnificence 
nowhere  else  to  be  exemplified  in  the  world 
— not  even  in  the  palace  regions  of  Agra, 
Benares,  and  Delhi.  For,  a parallelogram 
opens  upon  him — 320  feet  long,  by  120 
feet  less  wide,  marbled,  colonnaded, 
cloistered,  partly  white,  partly  coloured,  some 
of  it  cloistered,  some  of  it  mosaicised — all 
intensified  in  the  highest  sense  and  meaning 
of  architectural  beauty.  There  are,  in  this 
open  space,  no  fewer  than  275  windows — 
a barbaric  waste  of  adornment,  not  giving 
a proportionate  degree  of  light,  because 
the  whole  design  of  the  edifice  is  one  of 
shadow.  Nevertheless,  something  like  a 
splendour  is  thrown  upon  the  entire  group 
of  palaces,  or  temples,  or  monasteries,  or 
whatever  they  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent,  by  the  grand  Arabic  flat  roof, 
the  half-hidden  choir,  the  cavern-like 


arches,  and  the  perfect  distinction  of  the 
mighty  edifice  from  all  other  monuments 
approaching  it  in  glory  between  the  West 
and  the  East,  the  North  and  the  South,  of 
Europe.  The  eye  is  first  attracted,  not  by 
ornament,  but  by  the  absence  of  it — no 
gold  and  purple  Virgins,  no  blue  and 
gilded  Infants — all  simple  and  solemn  ; but 
so  far  away  from  the  present  life  of  Spain 
that  little  wonder  is  left  when  its  reigning 
King  determines  that  the  Escorial  shall  be, 
not  tomb,  or  convent,  or  oratorio,  but  a bright 
and  monumental  Gallery  of  Art.  Already 
it  is  so,  in  a particular  and  special  sense. 
The  chapel,  in  itself,  is  of  more  than 
Roman  magnitude — 320ft.  long,  250ft.  wide, 
and  320ft.  up  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  the 
warning  and  the  stigma  over-crowning  all, 
that  “ God  alone  is  great !”  Unlike  the 
Alhambra,  the  Escorial  was  never  devoted 
to  other  than  a Christian  purpose.  For  in 
it  there  was  no  “ last  of  the  Abencerrages  ;” 
it  has  been,  from  its  foundation,  a Christian 
palace,  temple,  and  sepulchre,  and  is  now 
to  be  the  Vatican  of  Spain.  Yet,  long  ago, 
and  since  its  existence,  it  has  enclosed  a 
world  of  art,  with  the  red- veined  steps  of 
its  high  altar,  its  jasper  columns,  gold  and 
bronzed  based  ; its  Cangiaqui  frescoes,  and 
its  senseless  San  Lorenzo  on  the  gridiron. 
Never  was  so  lofty  a Christian  shrine  thus 
wantonly  degraded — with  its  gigantic  saints 
and  its  martyrs ; its  brass  medallions 
and  pasteboard  rood ; its  wooden  tabernacle 
and  its  gilded  effigies  of  kings.  The  reigning 
monarch  of  Spain,  according  to  the  decree, 
intends,  however,  to  respect  the  ancient  art 
conserved  in  the  chambers  and  corridors 
of  the  Escorial,  while  dedicating  them  to  a 
more  exact  and  distinctive  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  arts  for  which  the  Spanish 
genius  has  so  long  and  so  superbly  been 
celebrated.  The  bronze-gilt  figures  in  the 
oratories  will  not  be  removed,  or  in  any 
way  disturbed  ; the  painted  effigies  will  still 
kneel  at  their  grotesque  altars,  and  the 
profane  epitaphs  of  former  Spanish  monarchs 
are  to  remain,  unashamed  of  the  dust  by 
which  they  are  rebuked;  while,  again, 
“ the  statues  which  are  portraits,”  will  not 
be  displaced ; but  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  the  royal  pleasure,  even  though 
the  works  of  Giacomo  Trazzo,  Lucca 
Giordano,  and  Pelegrino  Tibaldi  are  super, 
seded  with  those — the  bronze  medallions, 
the  holy  rood,  and  the  fifteen  gilt  statues 
of  Pompeio  Leone — not  to  mention  the 
Saviour  on  the  column,  and  bearing  the 
Cross,  and  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Z.  Zuccaro.  We  have  here  the  nucleus  of 
a magnificent  Spanish  National  Gallery, 
glowing  with  Spanish  art  from  the  days 
when  Spanish  art  was  in  its  zenith,  at  its 
climax,  and,  indeed,  in  its  perfection. 
Already,  as  we  have  said,  those  who  have 
visited  the  Escorial  must  have  recognised 
on  its  walls  the  masterpieces  of  historical 
portrait-painting.  Assuredly,  we  have 
never  admired,  in  the  much-boasted  Bava- 
rian galleries,  portraits  equal  to  those  of 
Philip  II.,  the  mother  of  Philip  III.,  and 
Don  Carlos,  comparatively  modern  though 
they  are.  There  are  fifty  inferior  altars  in 
the  Escorial,  each  surmounted  by  a pic- 
ture, which  is  not  invariably  a portrait, 
and  archseologically  interesting  as  illustra- 
tions of  armour  and  costume.  Besides 
these,  we  have  reckoned  over  the  canopies 
of  Navarette  the  Dumb,  who  “ spoke  with 
his  pencil,”  the  Spanish  Rubens,  the 
Zuccaroi,  the  Sanchez,  and  the  Tibaldji.  It 
is  to  be  marvelled  at,  however,  how  the 
young  King  of  Spain  can  imagine  himself 
as  possessing  a power  to  contradict  all  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestors  by  transfiguring, 
as  it  were,  this  triple  shrine  into  a sort  of 
commonplace  picture  and  sculpture  gallery, 
when  its  principal  traditions  are  so  kingly, 
historical,  or  sacred.  The  Relicario  itself 
must  be  removed  before  the  building  can 
be  secularised — 11  whole  bodies,  3U0  heads 
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— “ Hunter,”  says  JIurniy,  “ uov(‘r  founded  a 
finer  aniitoinieu!  nuisemn.”  A tlionsurid 
other  points  iniolit  be  i)oliahcd  in  this  lif'lit, 
but  tlu'v  ;; re  scarcely  worth  keepiiif' in  sio'lit. 
Tlie  interest,  for  the  livin''  ''cneration,  con- 
■sists  in  the  future  destination  of  the 
Escorial,  as  decreed,  in  his  b(“reavcment, 
by  the  youn<'  Kinj'  of  Spain.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  Spanish  monaa-chs 
possess  absolute  authority  in  these  matters. 
Philip  II.  “ kept  these  precious  relics  in  515 
shrines  of  Cellini-like  plate,  some  wi’ought 
by  Juan  D’Arfe,  but  La  Houssaye  took  all 
the  bullion,  and  left  the  relics  on  the  floor. 
These,  when  he  departed,  the  monks  col- 
lected in  baskets,  but, in  the  confusion,  many 
of  the  labels  got  undocketed,  so  that,”  &c. 
But,  in  all  this  splendid  pillage,  thei’e  were 
sacred  i mages  and  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold, 
with  other  wonderful  works  in  the  precious 
metals  ; yet  with  these  the  world  of  to-day 
has  little  enough  to  do ; it  descends,  indeed, 
into  the  Royal  Tomb,  and  finds  nothingthere 
beyond  royal  tombs,  chamber-houses  of 
death,  gorgeous  and  ghastly  with  Spanish 
marble,  gilt,  and  the  customaiy  Golgotha 
decorations.  ^ Then,  a deep  vault,  with  a 
land-spring,  irrepressible,  heard  trickling 
behind  its  masonry.  Afterwards,  as  an 
Italian  author,  copied  by  an  English  gazet- 
teer, writes,  descending  again  by  a green 
and  yellow- coloured  jasper- lined  staircase, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Panteone,”  there  is 
an  octagon,  so  many  feet  high  and  wide, 
with  crucifixes,  niches,  and  figures,  sculp- 
tured by  all  manner  of  Italian  artists, 
though  not  claimed  as  belonging  to  any 
especial  type  of  modern,  medi<eval,  or 
ancient  art.  The  resolution  of  the  young 
king,  however,  is  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
one  at  the  best.  The  Escorial  is  one  enor- 
mous grave.  It  is  a place  of  royal  tombs, 
although,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
legends  related  concerning  old  kings  and 
queens  of  Castile,  the  Pantheon,  the 
Sacrista,  the  Cameria,  the  Palaces,  and  the 
many  churches,  are  full  of  Christian  his- 
tory and  inspirations,  with  the  rich  dark 
stalls  of  the  chapels,  the  low  and  the  high 
stall,  the  Titian  cloisters,  and  the  Corinthian 
illustration,  wrought  in  several  varieties  of 
wood,  of  the_  victory  of  San  Le2>anto — with 
its  overshading  blues  and  yellows,  colossal 
books,  and  Syriac  emblems  of  silence.  The 
Escorial  is,  to  some  extent,  an  ejiitome 
Ttiundi,  a history  of  the  modern  woild,  on  a 
small  scale,  with  all  its  chronicles  of  guilt 
and  misery ; but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  only,  indeed,  with  the  guide- 
maker  s information — “Walk  through  the 
loyal  suite  of  rooms,  which  arc  not  very 
royally  furnished.  First  visit  Don  Carlos’s 
with  some  jiictures  — a stray  jiiece  by 
Ribera  Init  a fly  and  a poodle  are  most 
pointed  out.  There  is  some  good  Madrid 
tapestry  of  hunting  subjects  ; some  china, 
some  fine  marqueterie  panelling  and  steel 
hinges  inlaid  with  gold.”  Amid  all  this 
wealth  of  art,  we  find  the  Escorial  so  singu- 
larly rich  as  to  become  a wonder  that  "its 
treasures  were  never  ajjprcciatcd  before.  It 
was  the  Christian  Alliambra. 


eOLOHRED  BUILDING  MATERIAL! 

jyi^UCH  as  the  subject  of  colour  in  builc 
mg  has  been  studied  of  late  yean 
we  fear  that,  in  London  at  least,  tlie  attenq' 
to  iirqiart  colour  to  external  architecLur 
will  be  abortive.  We  have  only  to  wal 
through  Queen  Victoria-street,  ClieUrjisi'h 
or  some  of  our  recent  thoroughfares,  t 
become  convinced  of  the  non-succesH  of  th 
practice.  .Since  lh<>  remains  of  Norther 
Italy,  Genoa,,  and  Venice  have  been  mad 
known  to  are.lntects,  all  kimls  <>{  essay 
ha,ve  hi'  'll  made  in  In-iek,  i,ile,  terra,  cotUi 
and  so  on,  but  the  result  in  ;i,  few  yi'a.r 
is  the  saine  the  colours  are  sombred  dow 
to  t,he  dull  moimclirome  of  a smoke-la, d< 
atmoB2)liere.  Red  brick  and  white  stone- 


a combination  that  Mr.  Street  has  .adopted 
in  the  western  front  of  his  law  offices,  and 
in  the  very  fresh  and  2fioasing  chimney 
shafts  of  that  block — docs  very  well  for  a 
tew  years  at  the  most,  but  the  colour  soon 
becomes  subdued,  and  the  work  assumes 
the  same  blackened  hue  which  discolours 
and  sombres  down  all  our  finest  buildings. 
Hie  hoi  izontal  band  work  of  red  brick  and 
stone  in  the  portion  of  the  Law  Courts 
above  referred  to  already  begins  to  lose 
something  of  its  freshness,  and  in  a few 
years  the  contrast  between  the  materials 
will  be  lost.  But  red  and  white  per  se  are 
not  good  colours  to  harmonise  together. 
Red  and  black,  red  and  orange  or  brown, 
red  and  grey,  especially  the  greenish  and 
bluish  greys,  are  far  better  as  a colour 
harmony ; architects,  however,  have  yet 
hardly  become  masters  enough  of  chromatic 
harmony  if  we  can  judge  by  the  exterior 
displays  of  colour  in  recent  buildings.  But 
of  distasteful  combinations  the  yellow  stock 
and  light  red  brick  is  the  gi-eatest,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  find  so  many  of  our  Board 
Schools  have  ado2Aed  the  contrast.  In 
London  and  smoky  towns  the  red  and 
yellow  produce  a dirty  kind  of  orange  that 
does  not  wear  well,  and  as  the  Queen  Anne 
admirers  have  gone  in  strongly  for  brick- 
work, we  trust  for  the  future  a little 
more  discretion  in  blending  colours  will  be 
observed.  What  looks  better  than  a dark 
red  and  grey  brick,  found  so  frequently  in 
the  structures  of  that  period  ? yet  it  is 
strange  to  remark  that  the  imitators  of  the 
style  have  not  taken  into  account  the 
pleasing  and  subdued  tint  of  old  brick 
buildings.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  Pru- 
dential Offices  in  Holborn,  lately  illustrated 
by  us,  has  artistically  discarded  a mixture 
of  colour  in  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  of 
a deep  red,  relieved  by  dai’k  mortar  joints. 
In  this  building  the  roof  of  a pleasing  green 
slate  has  been  made  to  contrast,  and  affords 
the  proper  complement  to  the  red  brick. 
In  the  Natural  History  Museum,  by  the 
same  architect,  the  predominant  colours  of 
the  terra  cotta  are  the  warm  cream  tint  of 
the  natural  material,  and  a bluish  grey  in 
bands  and  voussoirs.  The  effect  of  the 
combination,  as  we  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  remark,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
polychromatists  have  obviously  mistaken 
the  scope  of  colour  in  architecture.  They 
have  insisted  upon  bright  colours,  while 
the  monochromatists  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  return  to  stone  or  brick.  We  refer 
to  existing  buildings  of  the  first  kind,  to 
show  that  the  use  of  bright-coloured  mate- 
rials has  been  a signal  failure  in  London 
and  most  large  towns,  and  the  architects  of 
the  buildings  themselves  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  the  fact.  In  this  climate 
a variety  of  shades  of  brick  or  stone  would 
be  preferable.  One  of  the  most  recent 
attempts  to  introduce  coloured  material 
is  the  employment  of  glazed  coloured 
stoneware  by  Messrs.  Doulton  in  their  new 
buildings  at  Lambeth.  The  general  effect 
of  these  buildings  from  the  river— we  are 
now  speaking  of  colour  only — is  2^1casing; 
the  eye  only  discerns  the  subdued  masses 
of  material,  but  when  we  come  within  a 
short  distance  there  is  much  that  is  crude 
and  distiisteful.  We  believe  a more  satis- 
factory residt  would  have  been  achieved  if 
the  chiirming  shades  of  grey,  brown,  and 
blue,  which  the  material  natura  lly  assumes  in 
the  firing,  had  b(!en  enqiloyed.  Some  of  the 
cornices,  bands,  dia,pers,  window  dressings, 
and  the  panelled  window  sills  look  out  of 
2fiace,  and  a strong  conviction  grows  n|)on 
us  tli.at  the  stnnewaaa!  decoration  has  Ixh'm 
overdoiu',  and  foiax'd  into  2'ositions  tliat 
would  have  b('eu  lu'tter  o(!cu2>i('d  by  brick. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  believe  glazed 
stonewari;  may  b(!  employed  largely  as  a, 
decorative  accessory  to  brick  and  stoin? 
buildings,  alUioiigh  its  Huce(>ss(id  adapta- 
tion lias  not  yet  been  fully  sliowu. 


Of  late  we  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  a 
growing  taste  for  stone.  In  the  City,  and 
the  Poultry  especially,  several  new  build- 
ings have  been  entirely  faced  with  stone 
ashlar.  Now  liere  we  Iiave  an  openin<^  for 
colour  of  a less  decided  but  equally  2d<;as- 
ing^kind.  "When  we  consider  the  immense 
variety  of  building  stones,  it  is  surprising 
that  a combination  of  them  to  j-’i’oduce 
variety  of  tint  has  not  been  attempted.  We 
see  here  and  there  the  Mansfield  and  other 
red  sandstones  introduced,  but  not  in  that 
general  manner  that  suggests  itself  to  us. 
The  Devonshire  marbles,  or  glass  mosaic, 
offer  themselves  as  easily  proeurable  and 
cheap  kinds  of  inlay  in  panels  and  friezes. 
Then  we  have  plasters  and  stuccoes  of 
different  shades  that  might  be  pleasingly 
made  to  relieve  large  wall  surfaces  of  white 
or  red  material.  The  greenish  grey  of 
Portland  cement  may  be  made  to  harmonise 
well  with  warm-coloured  stuecocs  or  cements 
like  Roman  cement,  and  with  the  help  of 
eoloured  sands  still  stronger  contrasts 
might  be  made.  In  high  roofs  much  more 
than  is  generally  attempted  can  be  accom- 
plished in  selecting  a slate  or  a covering 
that  makes  a pleasing  contrast  with  the 
walls,  and  slate  oi’  tiled  roofs  might  often 
be  much  improved  by  introducing  diapers, 
bands,  and  other  ornamentation  of  a dif- 
ferent colour  or  darker  shade.  We  note 
the  roofs  to  the  New  Law  Offices,  for 
instance.  W^e  have  confined  our  re- 
marks to  exterior  decoration ; but,  of  course, 
the  architect  is  master  of  the  situation  in 
the  interior  decoration ; and  here  the 
Japanese  artist,  with  his  charming  and  re- 
freshing bhre  23orcelain  and  painted  tiles, 
and  his  inlays  of  various  materials,  can 
teach  much.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  if 
our  external  colouring  is  to  become  an  aid 
to  our  architecture,  we  must  employ  local 
materials  that  harmonise,  rather  than  those 
that  produce  discord — shades  rather  than 
colours — and,  secondly,  that  bright  colours, 
if  introduced  at  all,  should  be  confined  to 
details. 


A HYDRO- GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.* 
T^E  have  more  than  once  urged  the 
’ ' _ importance  of  hydro-geological  sur- 
veys in  these  pages.  In  all  future  schemes 
of  drainage  and  water  siqjply,  the  assistance 
afforded  by  a knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  water-bearing  strata,  and  the  variations 
in  tlm  height  of  the  water  line,  must  lie  of 
considerable  advantage.  In  a recent  issue 
of  the  Building  News,  commenting  on  the 
proceedings  at  the  last  Congress  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  upon  the  water  supply  of 
towns,  we  referred  to  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Jose2)h  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  u2'>on  the  subject,  in 
which  that  gentleman  advocated  the  value 
of  a survey  of  this  kind  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  water  su2'>25ly  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  indicated  some  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  water-shed  basins  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Lucas  has  just 
2iublished  two  maps  illustrating  these 
views,  showing  the  contour  lines  of  the 
artesian  system,  and  the  chalk  springs  of 
the  north-western  and  south-western  dis- 
tricts of  the  metro2iolis.  One  of  the  sheets 
(numbered  2)  before  us,  conqirises  Watford 
at  the  north-west  corner,  and  Enfield  on 
the  north,  embraces  the  northern  half  of 
the  metro2)olis,  and  takes  in  an  area  of 
21()  s'piaro  miles  In  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Hi'rtfordshii’e,  and  Essex,  and  the 
liasins  of  the  Colne,  ihe  Crane,  Ibe  Brent, 
and  the  Lea.  In  this  survey  we  have  the 
areas  <)f  outero])  2'lainly  shown  by  ('(>ntour 
liiuis  in  red  and  yidlow.  fi’he  (dialk  water 
syst'Mu  is  shown  at  llu>  h'ft  hand  toj)  corner 
ol  the  ina.)),  and  includes  Wal  for<l,  (In'  area, 
In'ing  hatched  a,  light  Itluc,  whih>  dark  blue 
lines  indicate  t he  miniimiin  water  contours. 
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The  wells,  and  bored,  are  also  shown 
by  blue  circles.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
sheet,  however,  shows  the  artesian  system. 
The  impervious  clays  are  coloured  light 
blach,  the  areas  of  overflow  by  light  and 
dark  red  and  yellow  hatchings,  indicating 
the  chalk  and  sand  springs.  The  artesian 
contours  or  planes  of  the  chalk  springs  are 
defined  by  wide  and  narrow  red  lines,  and 
the  sand-spring  contours  by  yellow  lines  ; 
while  the  wells  dirg  and  bored,  besides  the 
obsolete  wells  and  borings,  and  sand 
spi-ings,  are  clearly  indicated  by  red  and 
yellow  circles.  In  the  metropolitan  area 
the  contour  lines  are  laid  down  to  represent 
the  level  of  the  water  on  Monday  morning 
when  most  of  the  pumps  in  London  have 
ceased  working  for  40  hours.  The  area  in- 
cluded within  this  map  is  covered  by  the 
tertiary  strata,  except  the  north-west 
corner,  which  embraces  the  outcrop  of 
chalk  in  the  Colne  Valley — from  Watford 
to  Radlett.  Two  water-bearing  beds  out- 
crop— namely,  the  chalk  and  the  Bushey 
sand.  The  Thanet  sand  underlies  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  area,  and  these  two 
beds  of  sand  overlap  in  one  part.  Mr. 
Lucas  remarks,  in  explanation  of  this 
sheet,  “the  key  to  the  sheet,  as  regards 
the  original  planes,  is  the  artesian  planes, 
augmented  by  the  elevated  area  of  influx 
in  the  isolated  catchment  basin  of  North 
and  South  Mimms,  and  another  similar 
point  in  Ruislip  parish,  to  both  of  which 
the  artesian  plane  rises  in  the  form  of  a 
dome,  and  the  focus  of  the  system  at 
Ordnance  Datum  in  Woolwich  Reach.” 
The  metropolitan  pumpings  have  consider- 
ably depressed  the  planes.  Mr.  Lucas  ob- 
sei-ves  : “ The  depression  from  this  cause 
below  the  level  of  Ordnance  Datum  occu- 
pies an  elongated  area,  whose  maior  axis 
runs  in  a north-east  and  south-west  direc- 
tion for  18  miles,  having  for  its  foci  Reid’s 
and  Meaux’s  breweries,  and  whose  minor 
axis  is  about  8 miles  across.” 

In  Sheet  1 we  have  another  similar  area 
on  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis,  includ- 
ing on  the  south  Croydon,  Sutton,  Malden, 
Hersham,  and  Hounslow,  and  Ealing  on  the 
west.  In  the  present  sheet  (second  edition) 
a few  yellow  lines,  denoting  the  sand  springs 
in  the  south-eastern  corner,  have  been  added. 
These  two  sheets  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able value  to  sanitai’y  authorities. 

As  Mr.  Lucas  observes,  the  qualitative 
stage  of  analysis  must  precede  the  quanti- 
tative. The  positions  of  the  underground 
water- shed  ridges,  and  the  basins  they 
divide,  belong  to  the  first  of  these  stages ; 
in  the  second  or  quantitative  stage,  we 
have  to  discover  the  variation  of  the  under- 
ground reservoirs  due  to  the  fluctuation  of 
the  rainfall  absorbed.  We  take,  in  the 
language  of  the  author,  “a  dimensional 
survey  of  an  aqueous  mass  of  irregular 
shape  in  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  and  in 
the  hills  around  us,  the  wells  being  our 
telescopes.”  Of  course,  the  mean  quantity 
of  rain  absorbed  establishes  the  mean 
water  line,  and  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  heights  of  the  water  line  at  irregular 
intervals  over  a sufficiently  long  period, 
and  the  mean  rainfall  during  the  same 
intervals,  compared  with  the  mean  for  the 
whole  period,  will  explain  the  differences  of 
the  observations.  Upon  this  system  Mr. 
Lucas  has  assigned  to  each  position  of  the 
water  line  in  the  chalk  its  appropriate 
quantitative  value,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a paper  on  the  chalk  water 
system.  The  yield  of  an  area,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  with 
a given  depression  of  water  line,  has  also 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Lucas,  whose  observa- 
tions have  been  conducted  with  much  care 
and  skill. 

We  take  these  mappings  out  of  the  sub- 
terranean reservoirs  to  be  a step  towards  a 
correct  and  scientific  knowledge  of  our 
water  resources,  and,  if  Government  would 
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undertake  a complete  survey  of  our  water- 
shed are.'is  upon  a similar  plan,  wo  arc 
sure  much  money  would  be  saved  that  is 
now  spent  on  fruitless  schemes  of  water 
companies,  while  future  works  woirld  be 
undertaken  with  a better  prospect  of  success. 

The  scale  of  the  maps  befoi-e  us  is  Cin.  to 
4 miles.  One  of  the  most  useful  features 
in  them  is  the  demarcation  of  the  areas 
of  overflow  which  are  shown  by  the  lighter 
tints  ; and  if  these  only  had  been  recorded 
the  maps  would  have  possessed  much  value 
to  all  sanitary  authorities  and  hydraulicians. 
But  the  information  they  offer  of  the  areas 
of  the  water  basins,  and  their  use  in  the 
economical  distribution  of  water,  is  of  even 
greater  consequence. 


ROYAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

VISIT  TO  NORTHAMPTON. 

[from  our  own  reporter.] 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  BU'itain  and 
Ireland  is  being  held  in  the  county  town  of 
Northampton,  the  head-quarters  being  at  the 
new  Guildhall,  erected  14  years  since  from  Mr. 
E.  W.  Godwin’s  designs,  and  illustrated  by  us 
at  the  time.  In  this  town  is  an  excellent  per- 
manent museum,  rich  in  Roman  urns  and 
pottery,  found  at  Northampton,  Castor,  Daven- 
try,  Towcester,  and  other  parts  of  the  county, 
earthen  vessels,  and  armour  of  the  middle  ages, 
ancient  shoes  and  other  specimens  of  local 
manufactures,  portraits,  &c.  In  this  room  was 
also  arranged  a temporary  exhibition,  lent  by 
patrons  and  members  of  the  Institute — these 
including  a very  fine  series  of  water-colour 
sketches  of  churches,  castles,  and  monastic 
buildings  in  the  country,  numbering  over  120, 
about  70  of  these  being  the  work  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Petit,  and  the  ot’ners  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Law,  of  Northampton.  Amongst  other  exhibits 
were  a large  collection  of  prehistoric  flint  and 
bone  implements,  from  the  eastern  counties, 
lent  by  Mr.  Sharp ; and  Roman  and  Saxon  re- 
mains lately  found  at  Duston ; bronze  fibulae 
and  buckles,  lately  found  at  irehester  Camp, 
and  shown  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  ; a walrus  tusk, 
beautifully  carved  as  a drinking-horn,  said  to 
be  of  the  eleventh  century ; limoge  enamel 
plaque  and  crozier,  a staff  with  open  beaten 
silver  head,  used  by  Lord  Compton  as  constable 
of  the  Tower,  temp.  Charles  II.,  all  lent  by  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  ; a Holbein  portrait 
of  Catherine  Parr,  and  contemporary  portraits 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Shrewsbury,  all  painted 
on  wood  panels,  and  lent  by  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Kettering ; tesserae  from  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
gilt  on  face,  and  other  fragments  of  mosaic 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  Roman  statuettes,  an 
early  watch,  mediaeval  keys  and  buckles,  and 
carved  pearl  shells,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Mullinger, 
of  Northampton; early  manuscripts  and  printed 
books,  casts  from  mediaeval  seals  relating  to 
the  county,  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Ready.  The 
loan  collection  was  not  so  large  as  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  but  the  exhibits  were  of  an 
interesting  character. 

TUESDAY. 

THE  PUBLIC  RECEPTION 

of  the  Institute  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Northampton  took  place  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  President 
(Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide)  having  taken  the 
chair,  the  Town  Clerk  read  an  address  of  wel- 
come, in  which  it  was  remarked  that  “ our  town 
and  neighbourhood  exhibit  many  interesting 
architectural  remains,  churches,  chapels,  man- 
sions, and  memorials  of  the  past  which  will 
well  repay  the  investigations  of  the  historian 
and  the  antiquarian.”  The  Mayor  (Mr. 
Thomas  Tebbutt)  added  a few  words  of  wel- 
come, and  the  President  replied,  alluding  to  the 
many  associations,  historical  and  constitutional, 
connected  with  the  county  and  its  capital,  and 
to  the  recent  loss  sustained  by  the  Institute 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hartshorne.  Other 
addresses  were  presented  from  the  archdeacon 
and  clergy,  and  from  the  Northamptonshire 
and  Rutland  Architectural  Society,  reference 
being  made  in  the  latter  to  the  restorations 
carried  out  in  many  of  the  churches,  and 


inviting  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  o£ 
those  yet  unrostored. 

Lord  Alwvne  Compton  then  took  the  cha'r 
and  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  dea't 
with 

the  restoration  question. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
tlie  ancient  buildings  had  been  restored  at 
a cost  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  This 
work  was  now  called  little  else  than  destruction 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  No  doubt  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  assertion.  Workmen  liked  a good  job, 
with  finished  and  complete  work.  They  prefer 
spick-and-span  novelties  to  crumbling  stones. 
Thus  rich  mouldings  are  sometimes  simplified 
by  being  cut  down,  and  even  where  the  old 
work  is  copied  much  of  the  beauty  is  gone  and 
its  spirit  missing.  While  to  the  archaiologist 
an  unrestored  cliurch  is  a special  delight,  yet 
when  it  was  contended  that  no  improvement 
must  be  attempted,  and  nothing  added,  this  is 
felt  surely  to  be  a mistake.  The  suggestion  that  , 
if  a church  is  too  small  or  is  inconvenient  that 
— instead  of  adapting,  it  should  be  banded  and 
tied  together  and  abandoned,  and  a fresh  one 
built  by  the  side,  is  too  preposterous  to  be 
argued.  The  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the 
face  of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  simple 
loss  from  cultivation  of  the  few  acres  of 
ground  covered  by  ancient  monuments  was 
sufficient  to  show  its  impracticability,  and  that 
no  response  would  come  to  the  appeal  to  build 
the  suggested  new  churches  except  from  the 
small  band  of  members  of  this  society,  and  the 
buildings  so  preserved  would  soon  fall  into 
hopeless  decay.  They  had  for  study  during 
these  meetings  two  examples  of  restoration 
which  he  thought  went  far  to  vindicate  restora- 
tion when  duly  carried  out,  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  it.  St.  Sepulchre’s  was  one  of  the  few 
circular  English  churches.  It  had  been  restored 
by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert,  then  Mr.  Scott,  work- 
ing  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Architectural  Society,  and  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  antiquary  would  find  the 
building  more  worthy  attention  than  before. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  exact 
circular  church  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  but  many 
features  previously  concealed  were  now  exhi- 
bited. The  other  example  was  in  some  respects 
more  remarkable — that  of  the  Queen’s  Cross. 
Many  of  these  proofs  of  Edward  I.’s  conjugal 
affection  had  perished  from  decay.  This  at 
Northampton  remained  in  consequence  of  three 
.successful  restorations.  In  1713  it  was  restored 
by  the  county  magistrates,  and  again  it  was  re- 
paired in  1762,  and  lastly  at  a comparatively 
recent  period  by  Blore,  the  architect.  A more 
crucial  example  of  the  good  or  evil  of  restora- 
tion could  hardly  be  imagined  than  this  cross. 
The  dates  of  the  threefold  restorations  were 
enough  to  frighten  an  antiquary.  Queen 
Anne’s  time,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
respect  to  furniture,  was  not  a Gothic  era — 1762 
was  a period  of  taste  not  yet  mastered,  and 
Blore’s  work  did  not  always  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment.  Yet  when  Mr.  Law,  stirred  up 
by  the  bitter  words  of  a paper  read  at  the 
Archaeological  Association  16  years  ago,  ex- 
amined minutely  and  carefully  the  cross,  he 
found  the  restorations  had  been  so  carefully 
done  that  but  for  the  difference  in  the  stones 
it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  new  work 
from  the  old,  and  all  the  most  singular  features 
in  the  design,  which  had  been  attributed  to 
Blore,  existed  in  the  original  work.  Thanks, 
therefore,  to  several  generations  of  restorations. 
Queen’s  Cross  remains  as  it  was  when  first 
erected,  nothing  being  wanted  except  the 
termination,  which,  in  a true  spirit  of  conserva- 
tive restoration,  was  left  imperfect  by  Blore. 
These  instances,  and  there  were  in  the  county 
many  other  restorations  carried  out  with  equal 
care,  he  thought  a fair  answer  to  the  atta,cks 
on  restorers  generally.  The  protection  against 
mistakes  in  restoration  could  be  afforded  in  a 
twofold  way — first  in  the  more  accurate  taste  and 
the  greater  esteem  for  old  work  diffused  by  this 
and  kindred  societies,  and  secondly  by  the  pre- 
servation of  records  of  what  existed  prior  to 
restoration  being  undertaken.  Both  these  pur- 
poses would,  he  thought,  be  furthered  if  all 
archseologists  and  architects  would  work 
together.  To  this  end  he  suggested  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  ArchiBological  Institute  and 
Association,  the  affiliation  to  the  one  great  body 
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of  all  ooiinty  associations  formed  for  a like 
purpose,  and  the  takiuj^  of  united  action  with 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Jioyal  Institute 
of  liritish  Architects,  and  other  societies. 

Ijord  'I'alhot  db  Malahiue  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  for  his 
address,  which  was  full  of  suggestions. 
Although  ho  was  a member  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  he  would 
admit  that  restoration  was  necessary  in  many 
cases,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  process  had 
been  carried  on  was  so  outrageous  in  many 
cases  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  many  old 
monuments. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  thought  none  of 
those  who  objected  to  restoration  would  like  to 
retain  in  our  churches  the  donkey  boxes  and 
boarded- up  windows  of  the  last  century.  He 
wished  the  society  referred  to  would  carry  on 
its  duties  with  more  discretion.  He  had  re- 
cently received  a letter  from  the  secretary, 
asking  if  he  would  complain  of  the  work  that 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Jones  at 
Brad foi;d-on- Avon.  Now  Mr.  Jones  had  found 
the  ancient  church  at  Bradford  30  or  40  years 
ago  divided  into  three  or  four  cottages;  he 
bought  these  up,  and  bit  by  bit  cleansed  and 
restored  it,  under  the  supervision  of  a strono- 
committee,  and  with  an  able  clerk  of  works. 

The  members  were  then  invited  by  the  Mayor 
to  luncheon  in  the  lecture-hall.  Gold-street,  and 
subsequently  visited 

ST.  Peter’s  church. 

• C.B.,  delivered  a lecturette 

in  the  church,  describing  the  edifice  as  of  the 
finest  and  latest  period  of  Norman,  principally 
erected  about  1160,  just  prior  to  the  change  in 
style.  The  narrow  north  and  south  arches, 
coveied  with  banded  mouldings,  were  very 
characteristic  of  the  date  he  assigned.  Althouo-h 
at  first  sight  easily  understood,  further  in- 
quiry showed  several  points  of  difiiculty.  The 
chief  of  these  was,  that  neither  the  east  nor 
west  end  existed  as  originally  designed.  The 
east  end  was  destroyed  long  since,  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  last  two  bays 
were  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott- 
very  good  and  quiet  work  of  its  kind,  but  not  a 
reproduction,  for  the  old  church,  he  thouo-ht 
ended  in  an  apse.  The  windows  in  the  side 
walls  were  of  Henry  VIII.’s  time,  inserted  into 
tfie  thick  Norman  walls,  and  the  clerestory  was 
original ; the  exterior  of  the  church  was  very 
peculiar.  Trees  existed  where  a wooden  screen 
fiad  divided  the  church  into  nave  and  chancel, 
]ust  where  the  present  pulpit  stood,  and  it 
seemed  that  a commencement  was  made  in 
Norman  times  of  vaulting  the  side  aisles— a 
work  never  completed;  the  nave  had  then  a 
nat  roof,  and  not  the  present  barrel  vault.  As 
to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  beautiful  as  it 
was,  it  was  a rebuilding,  executed,  probably,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  materials  being 
taken  from  the  apse,  or  more  likely,  as  the 
work  appeared  to  be  of  still  later  Norman 
character  than  the  main  building,  of  an  old 
gantry  destroyed  at  the  Eefor..jation.  Mr. 
li'arker  pointed  to  the  windows  of  i,he  south  aisle 
wall,  cut  through  by  the  tower  in  support,  and 
said  the  deep  three-membered  tower  arch,  rich 
and  beautiful  as  it  was,  had  been  evidently 
rebuilt,  and  that  not  quite  perfectly. 

Considerable  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Pair- 
less Barber  suggesting  that  the  base  of 
tower  IS  original,  and  that  it  forms  a central 
point  in  the  church  as  was  usual  in  Norman 
buildings;  m support  of  this  conjecture,  he 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  distinct 
breadth  between  nave  and  chancel.  Several 
members  said  the  west  face  of  the  tower  had 
never  been  built  in.  Mr.  Sharp  thouglit  the 
tower-arch  was  diagonally  that  at  the  entrance 
to  ap.sidal  chancel.  Mr.  Micklethwaito  con- 
tended that  the  aisles  had  never  been  vaulted, 
was  no  room.  Mr.  Barker  added 
that  the  capitals  of  the  arcades,  adorned  witli 
interlaced  carving,  wore  formerly  covered  witli 
whitewash  but  were  cleansed  by  Miss  Baker, 
sister  of  the  county  historian,  who  most 
carefully  scr.ipcil  the  work  with  a bone  paper- 
knife  ; this  labour  of  love  occiqiicd  the  leisure 
of  several  years,  and  sot  an  examj.lo  to  Indies 
which  might  bo  followed  with  advantage.  The 
rnembers  tlien  viewed  the  extension  of  tlio 
church,  further  discussion  taking  place  as  to 
the  west  tower.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  lower  part  was  a re-building  (all 


agreed  that  the  upper  stage,  which  is  of  a 
dillerent  and  more  ruddy  stone,  was  compara. 
tively  modern),  but  the  date  at  which  this  was 
executed  was  not  agreed  upon.  The  circular 
buttresses  at  the  angles  which  are  tied  across 
the  taco  of  the  tower  by  string  courses  of 
mortar  mouldings,  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Parker  and  others  to  bo  as  late  as  Henry 
' u Bane,  Pairless  Barber, 

and  others  said  there  were  no  authenticated 
examples  of  such  a treatment  so  recent.  The 
richly-ornamented  head*  over  west  doorway 
IS  later  than  that  of  the  tower-arch ; the 
members  of  the  former  may  originally,  it  was 
suggested,  have  been  recessed  as  the  other  is, 
but  are  now  on  the  same  plane,  and  flush  with 
wall  surface.  The  carving  of  the  voussoirs  and 
caps  throughout  the  church  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  examples  of  Norman  work  remaining. 

the  castle 

was  next  visited.  It  occupies  a quadrangular 
raised  site,  overlooking  a branch  of  the' river 
Nene.  The  remains  are  very  scanty,  and  are 
confined  to  a low  line  of  rough  masonry 
inclosing  the  inner  valley,  and  on  the  side  next 
the  stream  a postern  gate,  with  acutely  pointed 
archway  of  three  well-recessed  members,  and 
curtain  on  inner  side,  Mr.  E,  P,  Law  exhibited 
photographs  of  the  bastion,  and  large  columns 
uncovered  and  destroyed  for  the  use  of  the 
materials  in  building  a few  years  since.  All 
the  remains  appear  to  date  from  the  early  years 
of  the  14th  century.  Eegret  was  expressed  at 
the  statement  that  the  site  has  been  sold  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  Eailway  Company, 
who  propose  to  level  it  and  the  adjacent  ground, 
and  to  erect  thereon  a large  goods  station. 

QUEEN  Eleanor’s  cross. t 
Mr.  E.  P.  Law  minutely  described  the  me- 
morial, and  pointed  out  the  traces  of  the  three 
restorations,  arguing  that  no  material  damage 
had  been  caused  by  these.  The  oval  enclosure 
on  Huntsbury  or  Hunsborough  Hill,  known  as 
Danes’  Camp,  was  also  inspected,  and  the  valla 
and  ditch  were  traced.  St.  John’s  Hospital  was 
visited  on  the  return  journey.  The  building  is 
a plain  stone  structure  of  the  Decorated  period, 
and  consists  of  the  common  hall  and  dormi- 
tories above  it.  The  chapel  is  of  the  latest 
period  of  Decorated  Gothic,  and  there  are 
several  fragments  of  stained  glass  of  the  15th 
century.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  probable 
this,  like  the  castle  ruins,  is  likely  to  be  re- 
moved, to  make  room  for  an  extension  of  the 
Midland  Eailway. 

sectional  meetings. 


In  the  evening  a meeting  of  sections  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  John  Evans  delivered 
the  opening  address  of  the  section  of  antiqui- 
ties, of  which  he  is  president.  In  this  he 
sketched  the  history  and  growth  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  passing  on  to  consider  the  antiquities 
of  the  county,  suggested  that  palieolithic  re- 
mains would  probably  reward  the  research  into 
the  gravel  distributed  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nene.  The  Eoman  occupation  of  the  district 
was  referred  to,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
local  mintings  of  coins  during  that  period,  and 
some  fine  pieces  of  money  of  late  Eoman  date 
were  exhibited. 

The  Eev.  E.  S.  Baker  read  a paper  in  the  his- 
torical  section  on  “ The  Nene  Valley  as  a Roman 
Prontier,”  He  traced  the  lines  of  camps  from 
irehester  northwards,  at  which  Eoman  coins  or 
other  relics  have  been  found  on  the  high 
grounds  along  the  line  of  the  river  Nene,  and 
showed  that  those  occur  at  intervals  of  about 
seven  miles  apart,  and  urged  that  the  Nene 
was  the  “ Antona  ” of  Tacitus,  which  Tacitus 
speaks  of  as  one  of  the  lines  of  defence  of 
OsteriuH  from  the  unsubdued  natives  on  the 
west.  The  etymology  of  Norlhants,  the  North 
Antono  Scire  of  Domesday,  was  minutely  in- 
vestigatecl.  A <liscussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs,  M.  II.  Bloxam  ami  .1.  Burgo.ss  con- 
troverted Mr.  Baker’s  theory  as  to  the  linos 
protected  by  (ho  None  Valley  camps,  and  slated 
that  they  formed  jiartof  a much  larger  scheme 
of  defence  running  throughout  the  midlands  of 
England. 

• IllM‘(tni,f,i'i]  a fnw  yiiarH  Hiaoo  iw  Mm  “ liuiLDiNU  Nii;w.S 
Hlcntali-hook  ” HoriaH. 

t lllaxtniliiil  ia  Mio  Iluii.mNd  Nnws  in  Jaimnry  Iiut. 
p.  6).,  Vol.  X.XXIV. 


WEDNESDAY. 

^ The  earlier  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  a 
circuit  of  about  a score  miles  by  carriage, 
through  an  upland  district  on  the  north-west 
and  north  of  head-quarters. 

harlestone  church. 

Where  the  first  halt  was  made,  has  consider- 
able interest,  as  the  dates  of  the  erection  of 
nave  and  chancel  are  known.  The  tower  is 
square  and  Early  English,  and  was  raised  prior 
to  1294.  The  chancel  was  re-built,  we  learn 
from  an  MS.  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection, 
British  Museum,  by  Eichard  de  Hette,  then  the 
rector,  in  1320,  who  also  re-erected  the  nave  in 
1325  statements  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
on  De  Hette’s  tomb  in  the  south  aisle.  The  edi- 
fice is  large,  and  executed  in  the  local  red  oolite. 
It  is  a good  type  of  a Decorated  church,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  vigorous  mouldings, 
and  reticulated  tracery  in,  and  hood  mouldings 
to,  the  windows.  The  octagonal  columns  of  the 
south  aisle  are  slightly  fluted — a peculiarity 
also  noticeable  at  Brington  Church,  the  one 
next  visited.  Among  the  15th  century  in- 
sertions are  some  of  the  south  aisle  windows 
and  a clerestory  on  either  side,  and  the  rich 
sedilia  and  piscina.  The  church  was  restored 
by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  replaced  the 
cuspings  to  windows  from  portions  built  up  in 
the  walls.  Some  discussion  took  place  with 
reference  to  two  low  windows  or  “ hagioscopes  ” 
at  the  angles  of  chancel  and  nave,  which  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker  regarded  as  lepers’  windows, 
whereas  Mr.  Bloxam  and  others  considered 
they  were  simply  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
“ utter  communion.”  It  was  elicited  that  these 
were  blocked  up  (probably  since  the  Eeforma- 
tion)  till  opened  out  during  the  recent  restora- 
tion. The  Rev.  Prebendary  Venables,  of 
Lincoln,  raised  a protest  against  the  removal 
from  the  wall  of  a memorial  tablet  to  an  in- 
cumbent who  died  so  recently  as  1808,  to  the 
small  crypt  beneath  chancel,  and  maintained 
that,  however  incongruous  in  style,  it  should 
not  have  been  hidden  from  sight. 

ALTHORPE  HOUSE, 

The  seat  of  the  Spencer  family,  was  next  seen 
It  is  an  unpretending  fabric,  U-shaped,  and 
cased  with  white  brick,  with  Classic  pQasters, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
now  closed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  builders 
for  alterations,  and  only  one  gallery  could  be 
entered.  In  this  long  room  were  arranged  a 
series  of  portraits  and  a selection  of  books  from 
Earl  Spencer’s  library  of  33,000  volumes — pro- 
bably the  finest  private  collection  in  existence. 
The  books  exhibited  to  the  members  are  of  the 
earliest  period  of  printed  works,  including 
several  works  by  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  a Biblia  Paupera,  with  some  of  the 
block  pictures  of  which  it  is  composed  coloured, 
and  the  famous  block  book,  “ St.  Christopher,’ 
in  which  the  imprinted  date  MCCCCXXIIL, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error,  as  it  is  much 
anterior  to  any  other.  Most  of  the  works 
shown  are  beautifully  bound,  some  in  velvet 
and  gold,  and  several  contain  well-painted  illu- 
minations. Just  outside  the  park  is 

GREAT  BRINGTON  CHURCH, 

It  has  a large  double-aisled  nave  and  west 
tower,  both  of  the  latest  type  of  Early  English, 
with  some  windows  and  clerestory  inserted  by 
the  first  Sir  John  Spencer,  who  died  1522,  by 
whom  the  chancel  was  also  rebuilt.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  sixteenth-century  works  (which 
are  extremely  good  for  so  late  a period)  were 
designed  by  'Thomas  Heritage,  presented  to  the 
living  in  1613  ; he  was  also  chaplain  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  surveyor  of  that  King’s  work  at 
Westminster.  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel  at  West- 
minster Abbor  is  attributed  to  Heritage.  In 
the  chancel  are  a series  of  monuments  of  the 
Spencers,  chiefly  of  the  Late  Tudor,  Eliza- 
bethan, and  Early  Renaissance  character,  and 
much  resembling,  in  their  canopies,  sup- 
ported on  columns,  four-post  bods,  the  odd  re- 
semblance being  heightened  by  the  cfligies 
on  the  liomb  slabs.  'I’ho  treatment  of  those 
monuments,  and  the  costumes  of  the  rocuinbent 
figures,  alTord  an  instructive  series  of  dated 
examples  of  the  transition  of  architectural 
fashion  from  (lothio  to  Eroe  Classic.  The 
earlier  monuments  are  of  marble,  decorated  in 
colour,  and  omlM'llislu'd  with  heavy  jicudanls, 
jiyramids,  globes,  olK'liaUs,  and  like  fi'atures. 
Classic  allusions  being  int, reduced  to  the  Inter 
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ones.  One  of  the  most  interesting'  examples  is 
that  of  the  third  Sir  John  Spencer  (obit  1599)  ; 
it  was  designed  by  John  Thorpe,  and  has  a lofty 
canopy,  with  under  surface  broken  into  em- 
bossed compartments,  and  supported  upon 
square  alabaster  piers,  and  blue  marble  columns, 
the  former  covered  with  incised  ornament. 
Although  over-elaborated,  the  work  exhibits 
much  of  the  characteristic  fancy  of  Thorpe’s 
work,  and  has  some  traces  of  Italian  feeling, 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  tradition  of 
its  identity  with  John  of  Padua.  The  most 
recent  memorials  of  the  Spencers  include  figures 
•executed  by  Flaxman  and  Nollekens,  and  a 
bust  by  Chantry,  and  on  north  side  of  chancel 
a five-sided  chapel  of  Tudor  type  was  thrown 
■out  by  the  last  earl  in  1846.  In  the  chancel  is 
a slab  to  the  memory  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
"died  1616,  said  to  be  the  last  English  ancestor 
of  George  Washington;  it  shows  the  family 
arms  as  three  mallets  and  two  bars  in  chief, 
impaling  a chevron  between  three  covered  cups. 
In  the  nave  is  a brass  to  Robert,  father  of  the 
above  Lawrence  Washington,  showing  the  same 
bearings  in  chief,  and  it  was  stated  that  they 
appeared  on  George  Washington’s  seal,  and  so 
suggested  the  “ Stars  and  Stripes”  of  the 
‘United  States  : if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a remarkable  coincidence.  The  church 
has  other  features  of  interest,  notably  the  many 
fragments  of  15th  and  16th  century  stained 
glass,  the  well-carved  oak  bench  heads  and  ends, 
some  of  them  like  altar  rails,  decorated  with 
stencilling,  while  outside  is  a 14th  century 
oanopied  recess,  containing  a priest’s  efiigy. 
Just  outside  the  churchyard  is  a shaft  of  14th 
century  cross,  12ft.  in  height,  and  elevated  on 
lofty  pedestal  and  three  steps  ; the  termination 
is  modern. 

Passing  East  Haddon  Church,  a 14th  century 
building  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Law,  of 
Northampton,  the  site  of 

HOLDENBT  HOUSE 

was  the  next  halting-place.  The  house  was  re- 
built for  Chancellor  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
from  the  designs  of  John  Thorpe  (see  articles 
and  illustration  in  our  last  vol.),  and  after- 
wards became  a royal  palace.  In  it  Charles  I. 
became  virtually  a prisoner  for  five  months  in 
1646-7,  and  from  thence  he  was  removed  by 
Cornet  Joyce  to  HLnchinbrook,  and  deprived  of 
the  last  semblance  of  personal  liberty.  Hol- 
denby  was  sold  in  1650  to  one  Baynes,  M.P.  for 
Leeds,  who,  anticipating  the  Restoration, 
prudently  demolished  the  palace  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials,  with  the  exception  of  two  large 
gateways  at  the  sides  of  the  green  court  and  a 
sunk  portion  of  the  ofSces  at  the  back  of  the 
second  quadrangle,  in  which  he  lived.  These 
were  re-assumed  by  the  Crown  ten  years  later, 
and  now  belong  to  the  Clifden  family.  The 
farmhouse  was  restored  two  years  since  by  the 
late  Mr.  Slater,  and  now  forms  the  residence  of 
the  Viscountess  Clifden.  The  spacious  gate- 
ways, now  quite  isolated  from  other  masonry, 
are  of  red  and  grey  stone  from  Harlestone  and 
Walford,  and  each  has  on  them  the  date  1683 
carved  in  relief  in  twisted  scrollwork.  Little 
remains  of  Thorpe’s  work  in  the  house,  except 
some  rough  external  masonry  and  a chimney- 
place.  The  chimneys  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
coupled  at  the  top,  and  are  very  good  examples. 
Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  has  ascertained  by 
measurement  that  the  same  templates  were 
used  for  the  mouldings  of  chimneys  and  win- 
dows at  both  Holdenby  and  Kirby.  The  house 
is  again  filled  with  paintings,  tapestry,  and 
china,  but  these  treasures  have  little  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  older  building.  In  the 
garden  is  the  top  of  one  of  “ the  very  high 
pyramids  of  stone,”  formerly  accounted  the 
wonders  of  Holdenby ; these  were  painted  with 
the  arms  of  all  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and 
on  this  apex  can  be  deciphered  those  of  the 
the  I’itzwalters  and  Bouchers. 

HOLDENBY  CHURCH, 

Which  closely  adjoins  the  house,  is  chiefly  of  the 
Late  Decorated  period,  and  was  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  ten  years  since.  The  chancel  was 
rebuilt  upon  Sir  Henry  Dryden’s  designs  in 
1848,  and  coloured  by  Mr.  Sutton.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  Renaissance  screen 
now  dividing  chancel  from  nave,  which  was 
brought  from  the  chapel  of  Holdenby  House. 
It  is  carved  in  oak,  and  is  heavy  in  composition, 
with  a superposed  arch  above  the  principal  one. 


and  adorned  with  a Medusa’s  head,  couchant 
lions,  half-clad  Roman  warriors,  and  other  in- 
congruous subjects.  The  south  aisle  is  very 
wide,  but  the  whole  church  suffers  from  want  of 
light. 

SPEATTON  CHURCH. 

In  this  building,  also  restored  by  Sir  G. 
Scott,  there  is  much  Transitional  Norman  work 
in  the  doorways  and  arcaded  work  on  the  lower 
stages  of  tower.  Above  this  arcading,  which  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  another  stage  and  a 
fine  broach  spire,  with  open  lights,  were  added 
in  the  14th  century.  The  north  arcade  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  tower ; that  on  the  south  side 
is  Decorated.  Near  a north  chantry  is  an  altar 
tomb  bearing  the  effigy  of  St.  John  Swinford, 
died  1371,  executed  in  Chellaston  alabaster, 
and  wearing  a bassinet  chain  armour,  and  the 
SS.  collar — the  latter  said  by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne 
to  be  the  earliest  sculptured  example  in  England. 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  octagonal  shaft  of  a 
cross  10ft.  in  height  and  38in.  in  girth  at  base. 

BEIXWOETH  CHURCH. 

This  well-known  and  oft-illustrated  edifice 
was  the  last  one  visited.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  thin  bricks  used 
in  its  construction,  partly  as  voussoirs  to  circular 
arches,  over  nave  windows,  and  over  doorways, 
now  walled  up,  and  partly  as  window  coursing 
with  rubble,  and  in  herring-boning.  Mr. 
A.  Hartshorne  has  remarked  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  “ long  and  short  work,”  as  in  most  of 
the  reputedly  Saxon  churches.  During  the  re- 
storations effected  by  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Watkins,  assisted  by  Mr.  Slater,  this  use 
of  thin  bricks  was  further  revealed ; the 
square  chancel  of  Henry  VI. ’s  time,  figured  in 
Britton’s  and  Rickman’s  views,  was  removed, 
and  a polygonal  apse  substituted  on  the  old 
foundations ; several  of  the  western  bays  on  the 
south  side  and  one  bay  on  the  north  were  re- 
built, and  the  lancet  or  square-headed  windows 
replaced  by  others  of  circular  form.  On  the 
west  face  of  the  tower  is  a projecting  turret, 
circular  in  form,  containing  the  belfry  stairs  ; 
above  this  tower,  which  is  Late  Norman  in 
character,  has  been  added  a Decorated  stage 
and  broach  spire.  A few  feet  beyond  the 
modern  apse  is  a well-like  round  inclosure  of 
masonry  forming  an  ambulatory.  Mr.  Parker 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bricks  in  the 
arches  were  of  Roman  origin,  and  of  the  third 
century,  as  within  the  mortar  six  of  them  go  to 
the  foot.  He  thought  that  the  structure  might 
have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  and  not  as 
had  often  been  stated,  by  the  Saxons,  even  to 
the  clerestory,  although  the  latter  was  set  back 
nearly  a foot  to  allow  of  the  abutment  of  aisles. 
He  directed  notice  to  the  extreme  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  to  the  basilican  plan,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  tower  was  added  in  the  11th 
century,  and  was  built  upon  a porch  with  four 
archways,  as  at  Monkwearmouth  and  Holy 
Trinity,  Colchester ; the  west  turret  was 
slightly  later.  The  apse  was  undoubtedly 
Christian,  and  not  Roman.  The  vicar 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Gedge)  exhibited  a plan  of 
the  building  and  of  the  foundations ; these 
indicate  a nave  of  four  bays,  60ft.  x 30ft., 
with  traces  of  north  and  south  aisles,  8ft.  6in. 
in  clear,  parallel  throughout  with  this  and  the 
chancel,  30ft.  x 30ft.,  and  at  the  east  end  a 
polygonal  apse,  with  circular  enclosure  beyond. 
He  asked  whether  this  might  not  have  been  a 
fourth-century  Roman  basilica,  and  called 
attention  to  an  eagle  sculptured  in  stone 
found  in  the  walls,  and  to  the  Roman  bronze 
swords  and  coins  turned  up  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  the  entrenchments  near  by.  It 
was  singular  that  they  were  now  in  a building 
of  the  exact  proportions  and  size  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  taking  the  cubit  as  18in.  Mr.  Bloxam 
attributed  the  building  to  the  eighth  century, 
when  there  was  evidence  to  prove  it  existed  as 
a cell  to  Redehampstead  (Peterborough) 
monastery.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Micklethwaite 
asked  where  such  a population  as  could  need 
a Roman  hall  of  justice  of  those  dimensions 
could  have  resided,  whereas  as  a monastic 
chapel  its  erection  was  easy  to  understand.  Mr. 
Sharp  said  both  the  swords  and  the  pottery 
were  British,  not  Roman.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of 
Dowlais,  said  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Roman  remains  ; they  had  them  before  their 
eyes  in  the  bricks,  and  these  must  have  been 
found  close  by  from  the  quantity  of  the  nsaterial 
used.  The  proportions  were  not  those  of  any 


basilica — the  building  was  too  long  and  too 
deep,  and  the  narrow  apsidal  arch  would  pre- 
vent the  judge  from  seeing  or  hearing.  The 
workmanship  was  also  too  rough,  and  the 
arches  did  not  radiate  properly.  Undoubtedly 
the  building  was  erected  for  Christian  worship 
from  Roman  materials  found  near  by.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  generally  accepted 
opinion,  and  the  members  then  examined 
a small  reliquary  of  stone,  of  Early  Eng- 
I lish  period,  and  the  sculptured  eagle.  The 
several  alterations  could,  Mr.  Bloxam  said, 
be  easily  detected  by  the  different  classes 
of  stone  employed,  as  well  as  by  the  minor 
differences  in  the  work.  Chief  stress  was  laid 
on  the  most  recent  reparation — that  effected  by 
Mr.  Blore,in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Baker, 
the  county  historian,  and  Miss  Baker — and  it 
was  sought  to  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
the  drawings,  that  for  the  tracery  in  the  tym- 
panum of  the  lowest  story,  and  especially  for 
the  debased  ogee  member,  which  had  been 
denounced  as  innovations,  there  was  not  only 
authority  in  other  stones  built  into  the  cross, 
but  also  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of 
Northfleet  church,  the  east  window  of  Stratford 
St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  the  Chapter  House,  "Wells 
Cathedral,  and  other  buildings  of  a con- 
temporary date,  now  set  into  the  wall  by  the 
beautiful  Norman  south  door;  this  figure, 
which  measures  18in.  by  12in.,  and  represents 
a bird  with  four  expanded  wings,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Bloxam  to  be  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  not  Roman. 

In  the  evening  a conversazione  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  read  a 
paper  on 

NORTHAMPTON  QUEEN’s  CROSS. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a series  of 
ancient  engravings  of  the  memorial,  and  by 
measured  drawings  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Law 
and  his  sons,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Irvine, 
formerly  one  of  Sir  Gil’oert  Scott’s  clerks  of 
works.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Law  defended  the 
restorations  of  1713,  1762,  and  1836,  as  in  the 
main  faithful  and  true.  As  to  the  probable 
termination  of  the  cross,  Mr.  Law  said  the 
broken  shaft  now  forming  the  top  was  added 
by  Mr.  Blore,  in  place  of  a Maltese  cross  placed 
there  in  the  last  century,  for  which  no  autho- 
rity could  be  shown.  The  building  accounts 
showed  that  the  cross  was  built  from  the  design 
by  one  John  de  Bello,  and  that  William  de  Ire- 
land, “ inaugurator,”  was  paid  .£6  3s.  4d.  for 
“ five  images  four  yet  remained  in  the  niahes 
surrounding  the  cross,  and  there  was  no  other 
place  for  the  fifth  than  the  summit.  Glowing 
reference  was  made  to  the  serenity  and  purity  of 
these  conventional  representations  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  Mr.  Law  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  repro- 
duce the  crowning  figure. 

THURSDAY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  was 
held  in  the  morning. 

An  excursion  by  rail  was  subsequently  made 
to  Wellingborough,  and  from  thence  by  road 
to  Irchester  camp  and  church,  to  Rushden 
church,  and  to  Higham  Ferrars,  where  the 
party  divided — one  section  visiting  the  fine 
churches  of  Raunds,  Stan  wick,  Irthlingborough, 
and  Finedon,  and  returning  to  Welling- 
borough ; the  other  making  Thrapston  a fresh 
centre  for  the  afternoon,  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Islip  and  Lowick  churches,  and  to  Drayton 
House. 

To-day  (Friday)  sectional  meetings  are  to  be 
held  in  the  morning,  afterwards  the  Round 
Church  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  St.  Giles’s  Church 
will  be  visited  in  the  course  of  a general 
perambulation  of  the  town ; and  in  the  after- 
noon the  members  will  proceed  by  road  to 
Earl’s  Barton  church,  Castle  Ashby,  Whiston 
and  Cogenhoe  churches,  returning  by  rail  from 
Rockingham  station.  The  programme  for 
Saturday  includes  an  excursion  by  rail  to 
Kettering,  and  from  thence  by  road  to  Roth- 
well,  Rushton  Hall  triangular  lodge  and 
church,  Geddington  Cross,  Kirby  and  Rocking- 
ham castle  and  church — sectional  meetings 
being  held  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  visits 
will  be  made  to  Oundle,  Cotterstock,  and 
Fotheringhay,  where  the  party  will  divide — 
Barnack  church  and  Burghley  House  being 
visited  by  one  section,  and  Peterborough  by 
the  other.  The  proceedings  of  the  Northamp- 
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ton  nioet.in,'^  will  1)0  lirouf'lit  to  a close  on 
Tiipsd  ry  next,  when,  after  tho  sectional  meet- 
inf's,  it  is  proposed,  if  tho  railway  ho  open,  to 
visit  Canons  Ashhy.  Wo  shall  continue  our 
report  next  week. 


IIYDEOSTIIETICS  OP  THE  CISTEEN, 
DEAIN,  AND  SEWEE.* 

fTlIIIS  is  the  euphonious  title  of  a little 
brochure  treatin''  of  the  sanitary  contri- 
vances of  a house.  The  author,  Mr.  Thomas 
Morris,  architect,  of  Eegent-street,  has  written 
and  published  many  books  more  or  less  directly 
beariiif?  upon  architecture,  and  the  present 
work  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  lift  the  hydraulics  of 
the  modern  dwelling-house  out  of  the  domain 
of  empiricism  and  plumbers’  tinkering.  Mr. 
Morris  begins  by  referring  to  the  cistern,  and 
gives  a graphic  account  of  the  history  of  that 
early  contrivance.  We  read  that,  in  “ the  year 
1237,  Gilbert  Sanford,  at  the  request  of  Henry 
the  Third,  gave  permission  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  from  the  town  of  Tyburn  by  pipes  of 
lead  into  the  city.  The  pipes  were  6in.  in 
diameter,  and  terminated  at  a point  near  Bow 
Church,  Cheapside,  where  a suitable  erection  of 
stone,  the  first  of  the  London  conduits,  was 
raised.”  This  conduit  was  made  for  “ the 
profit  of  the  city  and  good  of  the  whole  realm 
thither  repairing — to  wit,  for  the  poor  to  drink 
and  the  rich  to  dress  their  meat.”  Stow 
describes  a cistern  of  lead,  “castellated  with 
stone,”  as  the  first  great  conduit  in  West  Cheap, 
begun  in  1285,  fed  probably  by  an  extension  of 
Sanford’s  pipes.  We  read  also  of  the  “ tonne  ” 
at  Cornhill,  conduits  in  Cheapside,  Fleet- 
street,  Leadenhall,  &c.,  and  in  connection  with 
them  we  find  the  pump  a remarkable  feature 
of  old  London,  giving  the  names  to  localities  as 
Pump-court.  The  primitive  conduit  and  pump 
at  last  became  inadequate,  and  Peter  Morris 
invented  or  introduced  the  water-mill  at  Lon- 
don Bridge  in  1582,  the  motive  power  being  the 
tide.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  plan 
of  cistern  pressure  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  author  traces  the  establishment  of 
the  water  companies — the  first  being  the  New 
Eiver  Company,  associated  with  the  name  of 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  in  1619,  followed  by  the 
Chelsea,  the  East  London  Works,  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  other  companies,  these  being 
stimulated  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Morris  intimates, 
by  the  use  of  steam  power  for  pumping.  So 
great  a change  has  taken  place  that,  as  Mr. 
Morris  reminds  us,  chemical  softening  is  now 
added  to  mechenical  refinement,  and  the  daily 
quantity  required  for  the  metropolis  approaches 
120,000,000  gallons.  Indeed,  had  such  a ser- 
vice as  we  have  now  existed  earlier  there  might 
not  have  been  a great  plague  nor  a great  fire. 

But  let  us  briefly  describe  Mr.  Morris’s  sug- 
gestions, having  a constant  supply  in  view.  The 
author  shows  that  if  district  and  street  pipes 
were  always  at  work  they  might  be  much 
reduced,  and  that  a ^in.  rising  main  would 
suffice  to  supply  a house,  rendering  the  con- 
sumer independent  of  the  company,  while  the 
latter  could  choose  its  own  rate  of  delivery.  As 
six  gallons  to  the  cubic  foot  is  the  approximate 
capacity  for  cisterns,  a 4ft.  x 3ft.  x 2ft.  6in. 
cistern  would  be  sufficient.  In  Mr.  Morris’s 
improved  form  the  lid  is  made  dust-proof,  with 
a small  trap  in  the  centre  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses. At  one  end,  near  tho  tap,  is  fixed  a 
small  box  or  cistern,  in  which  tho  rising  main 
terminates,  with  a regulating  valve,  which 
regulator  shuts  off  the  supply  as  soon  as  tho 
large  cistern  is  full.  Prom  tho  small  box  pro- 
jects  an  overflow  pipe  to  carry  off  any  waste  to 
a visible  outlet.  The  rising  main  also  serves  tho 
purpose  of  a down  pipe  for  drawing  water  by 
means  of^  a valve  in  the  connecting  pipe. 
“ Companies,”  says  tho  author,  “ have  objected 
to  taps  on  rising  mains,  but  a one-way  valve 
and  stop-cock  at  the  foot  of  the  pipe  would  pre- 
vent tho  possible  return  of  itnptire  or  any  water 
to  the  street  pipes.”  Hy  a simple  cylinder  of 
porous  material  fitted  into  a metal  case,  and 
forming  part  of  the  rising  main,  the  water 
may  be  filtered  before  it  reaches  any  story 
of  a house,  and  may  bo  drawn  oil  from 
tho  outer  case  by  a taj).  Tlio  author  re- 
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ferring  to  lead,  observes  of  it  that  lead  has  been 
found  free  from  all  deleterious  effects  upon  pure 
soft  water,  and  is  l)est  adai>ted  tor  substantial 
construction.  To  prevent  tho  passage  of  foul 
air  from  the  drain  into  tho  cistern,  a small 
watertight  box  is  fitted  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
other  end  of  the  cistern,  fed  by  a bent  pipe  or 
siphon,  that  forms  an  effectual  trap  ; a “ waste 
preventer  ” may  be  inclosed  in  this  box,  and  an 
air  pipe  must  be  fixed  from  its  top.  From  the 
lower  side  of  the  box  descends  the  latrine  pipe 
for  flushing,  which  should  be  1,'in.  bore,  and 
other  necessary  branch  pipes.  Mr.  Morris  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  the  different  sorts  of  valve  and 
pan  closets,  but  says  little  that  is  new  respecting 
the  connection  of  the  house  drains  with  the 
sewer.  Eegarding  ventilation  of  tho  soil-pipe, 
we  find  that  the  ordinary  plan  of  allowing  it  to 
run  up  and  terminate  with  an  open  outlet  is 
recommended,  besides  a trap  at  every  inlet. 
Our  author  does  not  say  much  about  the  more 
effectaal  plan  of  disconnection  we  have  so  often 
advocated  here,  though  good  advice  is  given  in 
the  advocacy  of  outside  soil-pipes.  Mr.  Morris 
alludes  to  the  Alnwick  drainage  as  a model, 
where  the  earthenware  sewers  increase  from 
6in.  to  18in.  bore,  and  have  a fall  of  l-400th  of 
their  length,  and  where  the  house  drains  are 
4in.  pipes,  though  Gin.  is  recommended.  We 
note  that  an  inch  in  20ft.  is  suggested  for  the 
house  drain,  and  that  a small  cesspool  with  a 
“dip”  is  recommended  in  the  area  to  check 
the  passage  of  sewer  gas  into  the  house  (pre- 
suming the  drain  traverses  the  basement),  and 
to  admit  a current  of  air  through  the  house 
drains.  Apropos  of  cowls,  the  author  observes 
that  the  result  of  experiments  on  them  con- 
ducted at  the  Kew  Observatory,  prove  that 
“ ccBteris  paribus,  none  of  them  cause  a velocity 
of  current  exceeding  that  in  an  open  pipe.” 
A chapter  on  the  “sewer”  closes  the  book. 
After  sketching  the  history  and  system  of  the 
metropolitan  drainage,  of  which  the  author 
approvingly  speaks,  and  drawing  a comparison 
between  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette — the  first  as  the  projector,  and  the 
latter  as  the  engineer,  of  the  sewers  and 
Thames  Embankment — the  author  takes  the 
view  we  have  before  adopted,  that  if  all  the 
houses  of  a town  were  provided  with  open 
soil-pipes,  the  sewer  gases  might  be  carried 
away  harmlessly.  By  those  interested  in  sani- 
tary questions  Mr.  Morris’s  little  treatise  will 
be  read  with  profit. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY 
ENGINEEES  AND  SURVEYOES. 

ON  Thursday  week  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Surveyors  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chambers  of  the  Town  Hall,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Deacon,  the  Liverpool  borough  engineer, 
presided,  and  devoted  an  able  opening  address 
to  proving,  by  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the 
mortality  of  Liverpool,  that  the  existing  state 
of  sanitary  engineering  in  the  town  was  satis- 
factory. The  president  showed  that,  notwith- 
standing extraordinary  disadvantages — such  as 
the  unfavourable  character  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  town  was  built ; its  enormous  migra- 
tory populations,  which  left,  in  passing  through 
it,  a large  residuum  of  disease  and  death  ; and 
its  abnormal  density  of  population  per  acre — 
the  total  death-rate  of  Liverpool  from  all 
causes  was  not  exceptional.  Moreover,  the 
mean  death-rate  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
five  years,  showed  a diminution  of  46  per  cent., 
while  in  tho  corresponding  periods  the  mean 
decrease  in  tho  17  towns  with  which  Liverpool 
is  classed  in  the  Registrar-General’s  returns, 
was  only  23  per  cent.  Mr.  Deacon  considered 
that  the  important  sanitary  works  of  tlie  last 
few  years  were  to  bo  credited  with  this  result. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  having  been 
passed,  a paper  was  road  by  Mr.  Charles  .Jones, 
embracing  some  notes  on  certain  municipal 
works  executed  in  Liverpool,  and  in  tho  even- 
ing tho  momlters  dined  togetlicr. 

On  Friday  tho  miidical  ollicor  of  tho  borough 
read  a paper  on  tho  collar  dwellings  of  tho 
town.  Mr.  T.  Mcliard  Ueado  read  a paper  on 
tho  “Geology  of  Liverpool  in  Eolation  to 
Engineering  Work,”  which  was  followed  by 
some  discussion,  and  in  l.he  afternoon  a visit 
was  paid  to  tho  llootlo  pumping  station. 


On  Saturday  Mr.  Thomas  Hewson  read  a 
paper  on  the  present  system  of  dealing  with 
the  Rochdale  excreta,  which  was  followed  by 
the  usual  combat  between  the  advocates  of  the 
wet  and  dry  sewage  systems.  A carefully 
compiled  paper  on  the  “ Ventilation  of  Sewers,” 
by  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  was  also  read,  but  the 
views  of  tho  author  scarcely  seemed  to  find 
much  favour  with  tho  rest  of  the  members. 
We  give  an  abstract  of  tho  paper,  as  it  deals 
with  a subject  of  interest  to  many  readers,  and 
towards  the  elucidation  of  which  any  well-con- 
sidered effort  is  welcome. 

Mr.  Ellicb-Clark  said  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  municipal  engineer  was  to  con- 
struct conduits  for  the  conveyance  of  refuse 
from  dwellings  in  such  a manner  as  to  increase 
the  chances  of  the  healthy  occupation  of  cities. 
It  was  now  an  almost  universally  admitted 
sanitary  canon  with  those  who  had  dismissed 
prejudice  from  their  minds,  that  water  was  the 
agent  which  best  removed  filth  from  their  dwell- 
ings ; though  there  were  still  those  who,  from 
want  of  education,  prejudice,  or  some  other 
cause,  would  not  admit  this,  and  continued  to 
exercise  their  influence  over  municipal  authori- 
ties in  a contrary  direction.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  approaching  when  this  law  would  not 
only  be  admitted,  but  universally  acted  on. 
Too  frequently  sewers  constructed  for  hygienic 
purposes  had  been  so  ill-designed  and  con- 
structed that  disease,  instead  of  being  stayed 
by  their  agency,  had  become  epidemic.  And 
I however  careful  the  engineer  had  been  to  see 
his  work  properly  executed,  it  had  been  found 
a difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude  to  render 
the  carriers  of  filth  innoxious.  Some  might  say 
the  difficulty  never  had  been  overcome.  How 
sewers  had  been  the  means  of  spreading  disease 
they  were  too  painfully  aware,  and  the  con- 
tamination of  air  and  water  by  modern  systems 
had  gone  a great  way  to  foster  that  opposition 
to  water  carriage  which  was  so  apparent  in  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  how  the 
air  was  contaminated  by  sewer  gas,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  change  taking  place  in 
the  sewers,  and  in  what  direction  search  should 
be  made  for  a means  of  preventing  air-pollution 
so  as  to  be  dangerous.  Not  many  weeks  ago  a 
paper  was  read  before  one  of  the  engineering 
societies  of  London,  where  the  diffusion  of  sewer 
air  into  the  exterior  atmosphere  was  cha- 
racterised as  absurd,  the  author  of  the  paper 
declaring  his  belief  that  air  should  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  sewers  by  so-called  traps.  Here 
was  such  a lamentable  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
be  barely  credible.  To  prevent  heated  air  of 
a light  specific  gravity  ascending  through  a 
heavier  atmosphere  was  as  much  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  nature  as  to  prevent  heavy  bodies 
falling  through  space  by  gravity.  Again,  their 
late  president  informed  them  that  the  sewers  of 
Bristol  were  not  ventilated  ; and,  furthermore, 
that,  having  designed  the  system  for  that  great 
city,  had  he  to  begin  his  work  da  novo  means  of 
ventilation  would  not  be  provided.  This  most 
remarkable  conclusion  showed  that  engineers 
were  by  no  means  unanimous,  not  only  on  the 
means  to  be  adopted  by  which  to  accomplish 
ventilation,  but  as  to  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  be  ventilated  at  all.  Engineers  and 
sanitary  authorities  were  apt  to  form  opinions 
on  this  subject  from  approximate  and  mislead- 
ing data — the  one  standard  with  them  being 
the  death  rate,  which  had  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
at  something  like  17  in  1,000.  It  would  be  a 
bold  statement,  but  very  close  to  the  facts,  to 
say  that  the  death  rate  of  any  given  town 
formed  but  a very  rougli  index  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants ; therefore,  because  tho  death 
rate  of  Bristol  was  comparatively  low  as 
compared  with  other  cities,  and  tho  sewers  wore 
unvontilatod,  it  was  not  a sequitnr  that  sowers 
did  not  require  ventilation.  Sowers  must  bo 
ventilated.  Scientific  medical  men,  who  had 
devoted  years  of  labour  to  tho  question  called 
on  tho  engineer  to  accomplish  the  work.  TliO 
motliods  that  had  been  lu'oposed  to  effect  tho 
ventilation  of  sowers  had  ranged  from  having 
cast-iron  cylinders  over  the  sowers  with  furnaces 
therein,  feeding  exclusively  on  the  gases,  tho 
tlanios  from  which  were  to  act  for  streeti  illumi- 
nation in  lieu  of  gas,  to  the  manufaeturo  of 
oxygon  within  the  sewers  themselves,  many  of 
them  highly  ingenious,  but.  showing  an  entire 
absence  of  chemical  knowledge.  None  of  thou^ 
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had  hold  ground  after  the  experimental  stage, 
except  the  attempts  to  neutralise  the  air  by 
placing  charcoal  between  the  sewer  and  the 
point  of  exit  at  the  ventilator.  But  this  so- 
called  system  of  ventilation  had  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  Charcoal,  by  impeding 
the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  sewers, 
practically  sealed  them,  and  brought  about  all 
the  conditions  found  in  sewers  entirely  without 
ventilation.  So  that  after  nearly  40  years’  dis- 
cnssion  they  came  back  to  open  ventilation  as 
the  best-known  practicable  means  of  rendering 
sewer  air  innoxious,  or  of  assimilating  it  to  the 
air  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  dis- 
posal of  sewer  air  by  carrying  pipes  up  the 
sides  of  houses  was  a mistake,  as  it  impeded  the 
free  action  of  the  currents,  unless  they  were  of 
such  large  diameters  as  practically  could  not  be 
obtained.  Sewer  ventilation  by  rain-water  or 
other  pipes  of  small  diameter  could  not  be 
accomplished.  To  pass  sewer  air  up  such 
columns  there  must  be  either  pressure  from 
below  or  an  induced  current,  and  the  action  of 
ventilators  constructed  for  the  latter  purpose 
had  recently  been  proved  abortive.  The  best 
method  of  ventilating  sewers,  if  practicable, 
was  to  have  them  open.  If  all  sewers  could  be 
open  impervious  conduits  no  such  gases  as  were 
now  found  would  exist,  the  air  in  the  sewers 
being  brought  to  a similar  condition  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  requisite 
changes  to  produce  organic  matter  would  be 
absent.  If  engineers  saw  their  way  to  have  open 
sewers  practicable,  the  question  ended,  and, 
when  designing  them,  the  nearer  they  attained 
this  the  nearer  had  they  solved  the  problem. 

Mr.  Ashmead  (Bristol),  the  ex-president,  said 
he  thought  Mr.  Clark  had  proved  too  much. 
He  had  proved  thatno  method  of  ventilation  had 
succeeded,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  should 
be  done  now  was  to  have  open  sewers.  Con- 
sequently no  ventilation  would  be  required. 
He  was  not  there  to  advocate  the  non-ventila- 
tion of  sewers,  but  the  Bristol  sewers  had  been 
in  operation  ten  and  twenty,  and  some  thirty 
years,  without  any  complaint  of  the  want  of 
ventilation,  and  their  medical  ofBcer  was  so 
satisfied  that  they  did  not  require  ventilation 
that  he  believed  that  in  less  than  ten  years  all 
municipal  and  sanitary  engineers  would  come 
to  the  same  opinion.  He  might  state  that  after 
the  meeting  at  Bristol  Mr.  Eawlinson  sent  down 
Major  Tulloch,  who,  having  been  taken  over  the 
works,  and  had  some  of  the  sewers  opened  for 
his  inspection,  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  that  ventilation  was  not  required. 
Under  those  circumstances  he  (Mr.  Ashmead) 
should  be  very  wrong  to  recommend  his  board 
to  spend  iB10,000  or  .£12,000  in  putting  ventila- 
tors in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Lemon  (Southampton)  said  he  did  not 
think  Mr.  Clark  intended  to  say  that  no  method 
of  ventilation  had  succeeded.  He  merely 
showed  that  if  they  could  get  open  sewers  it 
would  be  the  very  best  thing  to  do,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  reason  why  they  should  get  as 
much  ventilation  as  possible.  In  other  words 
they  should  provide,  not  only  ample  means  of 
letting  out  the  impure  air,  but  also  ample 
means  of  letting  pure  air  in,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  proper  diffusion  of  the  gases.  He  had  made 
a subterranean  survey,  and  measured  up  a large 
amount  of  the  Metropolitan  sewer  system,  and 
he  might  say  that  he  never  enjoyed  better 
health  in  his  life.  This  was  due  to  the  very 
excellent  way  in  which  the  sewers  were  venti- 
lated— to  the  large  volume  of  air  in  them  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  sewage  matter 
flowing  through  them.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  sewers  must  be  ventilated  as 
much  as  possible,  and  he  thought  that  attempts 
on  the  part  of  engineers  to  bottle  up  stinks  was 
a mere  farce.  They  could  not  prevent  the 
■escape  of  gases.  What  were  called  sewer  traps 
were  mere  delusions  and  snares.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  were  siphons,  and  not  traps  at 
all  j and  the  very  best  thing  they  could  do  was 
to  make  sewers  and  house  drains  as  open  and 
free  as  possible.  He  thought  he  could  support 
Mr.  Ashmead  in  one  particular,  and  that  was 
that  there  was  not  that  necessity  for  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers  if  the  sewers  were  properly  de- 
signed for  their  work  ; and  he  would  say  this  of 
the  Bristol  sewers,  that  they  were  very  excellent 
and  well  devised,  and  proportioned  to  the  work 
they  had  to  do.  They  had  all  excellent  falls, 
and  the  result  was  that  there  vas  very  little 


deposit  at  all,  and  as  gases  were  only  generated 
by  the  decomposition  of  fa)cal  matter,  there  was 
very  little  need  for  ventilation  with  a proper 
fall  and  a proper  supply  of  water.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Clark  that  the  death-rate  in  towns 
was  in  a great  measure  delusive.  It  did  not 
foUow  that  because  the  death-rate  of  a town 
was  low  the  town  was  a healthy  one.  They 
should  rather  take  what  was  called  the  disease 
rate.  He  knew  that  in  his  own  town  there  was 
a very  low  death-rate,  whilst  the  returns  fur- 
nished by  the  medical  oflBcer  showed  that  there 
was  a very  great  amount  of  disease.  They  ought 
to  ventilate  their  sewers,  and  they  ought  to 
ventilate  their  house  drains. 

After  remarks  from  several  other  members  in 
favour  of  open  ventilation, 

Mr.  Ashmead  said  his  opinion  was  that  the 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  ventilate  the  house- 
drains  and  cut  them  off  from  the  main  sewers. 

Mr.  Ellice- Claek  having  replied,  thanks 
were  voted  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Hewson  for  their 
papers.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  presi- 
dent for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  termi- 
nated. 


INTEENATIONAL  CONGEESS  OF 
SUEVEYOES. 

N International  Congress  of  Surveyors, 
convened  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Surveyors  of  France,  was  held  at  Paris  on 
the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  July,  and  formed  one 
of  the  series  of  congresses  held  at  the  Palais 
du  Trocadero  by  authorisation  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Eepresentatives  from  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  In  response  to  an  in- 
vitation from  the  president  of  the  Societe  des 
Geometres  of  Prance  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors of  London  sent  three  delegates — viz., 
Mr.  E.  Eyde  (vice-president),  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Shoppee  (member  of  council),  Mr.  J.  W.  Pen- 
fold (honorary  secretary),  together  with  Mr. 
J.  C.  Eogers  (acting  secretary). 

At  the  first  day’s  sitting  the  congress  was 
constituted  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lefevre 
de  Lucy,  President  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Surveyors  of  Prance.  An  executive  com- 
mittee was  next  appointed,  composed  of  vice- 
presidents — one  nominated  by  each  nationality 
— Mr.  Eyde  being  the  English  representative. 
M.  Lefevre  was  then  chosen,  by  acclamation, 
president  of  an  international  committee  for  the 
permanent  supervision  of  the  objects  of  the 
congress. 

The  second  and  third  days  were  occupied  in 
considering  the  various  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  by  the  French  committee.  These 
related,  first,  to  the  adoption  of  some  guarantee 
of  professional  competency;  secondly,  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  cadastral  survey  of 
the  various  countries  represented  at  the  con- 
gress, to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
property  registration  as  practised  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  the  best  form  for  the  public 
maps,  plans,  descriptions,  and  valuations  of 
the  various  kinds  of  landed  and  house  pro- 
perty as  a basis  for  the  equalisation  of  taxa- 
tion. 

The  English  delegation  laid  before  the  con- 
gress a statement  descriptive  of  the  positions 
and  functions  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
profession  in  England. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  ordnance 
survey  of  England  was  described,  as  also  the 
English  system  of  valuation  for  the  purposes 
of  local  and  imperial  taxation.  English  ord- 
nance maps  on  the  various  scales  were  pre- 
sented to  the  French  central  committee, 
together  with  copies  of  the  published  volumes 
of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors.” 

The  articles  of  discussion  prepared  by  the 
French  committee  were  (with  certain  modifica- 
tions) accepted  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
The  establishment  of  a permanent  international 
congress,  with  the  following  representatives 
as  a provisional  committee,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  was  agreed  to  : — President, 
M.  Lefevre  de  Lucy,  France ; vice-presidents, 
MM.  Bucaille,  Havre,  France;  Edward  Eyde, 
England ; Dr.  W.  Jordan,  Carlsrhue,  Ger- 
many ; Paul  de  Jaer,  Bruxelles,  Belgium ; 
Dionisio  Casanal,  Saragossa,  Spain;  Eaphael 


Tarantelli,  Teramo,  Italy ; and  — Ecdard, 
Fribourg,  Switzerland ; and  MM.  Pottier, 
Villers  Cottorets,  Aisne  ; Hachet,  St.  Quentin, 
Aisne  (secretaries),  and  Derivrif,  Noyou,  Oise 
(treasurer  and  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Geo. 
metres'). 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  terminated 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Leffevre  de  Lucy 
(the  president),  proposed  by  Mr.  Eyde,  and 
carried  by  acclamation.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  business,  the  foreign  delegates  were 
entertained  by  the  French  committee  at  a 
“banquet  confraternel ” at  the  French  res- 
taurant in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
about  150  members  assembled.  The  English 
deputation  were  placed  on  the  right,  the 
Italian  on  the  left  of  the  president.  After 
dinner,  M.  Lefevre  was  presented  by  the  sur- 
veyors of  France  with  a gold  commemorative 
medal.  The  utmost  cordiality  marked  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  the  objects  for  which 
this  interesting  congress  took  place  were  in 
every  respect  achieved. 

On  the  Monday  the  various  representatives 
attended  at  the  Tuileries  to  confirm  and  sign 
the  minutes  of  the  congress. 


ABCH-^E  OLO  QIC  AL. 

Alrewas  and  W ichnor. — The  members  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club,  and  the 
Burton  Natural  History  Society,  visited  Alrewas 
and  Wichnor  on  the  20th  July.  In  the  church- 
yard of  the  former  village  Mr.  Scrivener  read 
an  historical  paper,  and  pointed  out  remains  of 
the  Norman  church,  and  fine  Early  English  of 
lower  part  of  chancel.  In  the  16th  century  a 
complete  clerestory  was  put  up  all  round  the 
church  at  one  time — an  unusual  circumstance. 
There  is  in  the  church  a quantity  of  beautiful 
carved  woodword  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century.  Some  of  this  has  been  used  to  embel- 
lish the  stalls,  and  many  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  an  antique  chest,  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  The  nave 
and  sduth  aisle  were  carefully  restored  in  1851 
by  Mr.  Christian,  and  the  chancel  in  1877  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  From  Alrewas  the 
party  walked  to  Wichnor  Hall,  where  were  seen 
a number  of  curiosities,  and  in  the  hall  a full- 
sized  model  of  a fiitch  of  bacon  now  hangs,  with 
an  old  inscription  underneath  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  presentation  of  a flitch  on  like 
terms  to  that  at  Dunmow.  Wichnor  Church 
was  also  visited,  and  was  described  by  Mr. 
Scrivener. 


On  Saturday  week  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Cleo,  was 
re-opened  after  restoration.  Mr.  Fowler  was  the 
architect.  The  alterations  have  been  extensive, 
the  transept,  porch,  buttresses,  eastern  tower,  and 
a number  of  seats  being  entirely  new.  In  addition 
several  new  pinnacles  have  been  added  to  the  old 
tower,  and  a new  slated  roof  over  the  nave,  &c. 
The  entire  cost  will  be  nearly  .£2,000.  The  church 
is  Early  Norman. 

A new  United  Methodist  Free  Church  and  school- 
rooms have  been  lately  opened  at  Gunnislake,  near 
Tavistock.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  building 
is  of  Cornish  granite,  and  blue  and  white  vitrified 
brick  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  will  seat  360 
persons.  The  cost,  including  land,  is  about  .£1,100. 
The  architect  is  Messrs.  L.  Knight  and  Sons, 
Gunnslake ; the  contractor,  Mr.  Isaac  Eosekilly, 
Albaston,  Calstock.  On  its  completion  the  trustees 
presented  the  contractor  with  a handsome  silver 
trowel. 

The  Wadham-street  Baptist  Chapel,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  week  after 
having  been  enlarged  and  renovated.  The  largest 
make  of  Howorth’s  patent  ventilator  has  been  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  roof.  The  work  has  been 
performed  by  Mr.  S.  Taylor  Harvey,  of  Weslon- 
snper-Mare.  The  plans  were  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Hans  Price  and  Wooler,  architects,  of  the  same 
town.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  .£1,200. 

The  contract  for  the  carving  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Finn  Barre,  Cork,  has  been  undertaken  at  a 
cost  of  .£8,300.  The  amended  designs,  by  Mr.  W. 
Burges,  for  the  sculpture,  were  submitted  to  tha 
committee  some  time  since,  and  were  approved  of. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  west  front  of  this  fine  structure 
will  be  finished  at  an  early  date,  as  the  two  towers 
are  now  erected,  and  little,  save  the  carving,  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  Thornton-wilh-Fleetwood  School  Board,  at  a 
board  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult., 
appointed  Mr.  J.  A.  Seward,  of  Preston,  as  their 
architect  for  the  new  schools.  There  were  ninety 
applications. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


CHURCH  OP  THE  ORATORY,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

“ IN  GLORIAM  S.  PHILIPPI.” 

The  drawings  we  illustrate  this  week  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  John  Kelly  (Messrs.  Adams 
and  Kelly,  architects,  Leeds)  in  the  recent 
competition.  The  style  is  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  plan  consists  of  nave,  sanctuary,  and 
transepts,  50ft.  wide,  cruciform  on  plan,  with 
dome  at  the  crossing,  chapels  of  varied  size  and 
plan  each  side  of  nave,  side  entrance  and 
entrance  from  surrounding  corridor  to  west 
side  of  nave.  The  organ  and  choir  occupy  two 
bays  of  nave  on  east  side.  Large  chapel  on 
east  side  of  sanctuary,  a wide  corridor  round 
back  of  sanctuary,  giving  communication  from 
east  and  west  side  of  church,  and  to  sacristies 
and  house.  _ The  chief  sacristy,  50ft.  x 30ft. 
(arranged  with  separate  robing  press  for  each 
altar  in  the  church),  with  altar  in  recess.  The 
interior  of  the  nave,  sanctuary,  and  transepts  is 
designed  with  pilasters  and  entablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  having  attic  with  semicircular 
coffered  ceiling.  The  chapels  east  and  west 
side  are  entered  from  arches  resting  on  enta- 
blature  and  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order, 
which  order  is  carried  round  the  chapels  at  the 
same  level,  and  from  which  spring  the  coffered 
semicircular  ceilings  of  chapels  and  the  arches 
and  pendentives  of  the  domes  and  lunettes  of 
the  chapels.  It  was  intended  to  replace  the 
material  with  which  the  pilasters,  walls,  &c., 
were  faced  with  marble  of  various  colours,  as 
the  funds  would  permit,  as  also  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  ceilings  and  domes  with  figure  subjects  in 
mosaic,  as  well  as  the  panels  round  semicircular 
ends  and  the  sides  of  sanctuary.  The  exterior 
is  designed  in  two  orders,  superimposed  Corin- 
thian and  Composite,  with  balustrading  and 
statues,  and  niches,  &c.,  for  statuary.  The 
principal  entrances  are  from  three  doorways 
into  the  south  front,  deeply  recessed,  to  serve 
as  porches,  with  double  doors.  Next  week  we 
shall  illustrate  Mr.  Clutton*s  design. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  MART,  NORTH  PETHERTON. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  North  Petherton,  is  a 
fine  example  of  late  fifteenth-century  work,  with 
a chancel  the  foundation  of  which  is  of  earlier 
date  ; the  only  remaining  portions  of  this  style 
are  the  shafts  of  presumably  stone  groining  of 
the  roof,  and  the  earlier  pitch  of  the  chancel 
roof.  But  the  whole  fabric  must  have  been  so 
entirely  “restored”  by  the  later  additions  that 
it  can  only  now  bo  classed  as  one  of  the  late 
fifteenth-century  cliurches  so  well  known  in 
Somersetshire.  The  general  scheme  includes 
new  roof  to^  chancel,  restoration  of  the  existing 
nave  and  aisle  roofs,  re-seating  the  nave,  choir 
stalls  for  chancel,  but  very  little  exterior  work 
being  contemplated,  ft  is  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  works  as  funds  permit,  and  in  sep.arato 
contracts;  hut  tlio  estimate  given  liy  Messrs. 
Wall  and  Hook,  tho  builders,  is  about  X.'i.OOO 
for  tho  whole  scheme.  One  of  tlio  principal 
features  in  tho  clnircli  is  tho  wonderfully 
elaborate  tower,  which,  with  perliapa  tho  ex- 
ception of  Hiiisli  Kpiscoiii,  in  tho  saiiio  county, 
is  one  of  Hie  finest  exam[)lefl  of  the  late 
fif  tee  nth -century  tower,  common  to  this  part  of 
tJic  county.  The  works  will  coinmonco  with  | 


the  flooring  and  raising  the  sanctuary  floor,  and 
it  is  then  hoped  to  commence  the  seating,  and 
in  the  plans  care  lias  been  taken  to  preserve  all 
tlie  Jacobean  seats,  wliich  are  of  interesting 
design,  and  to  place  them  lower  by  removing  a 
huge  sill,  which  is  an  idea  of  the  early  part  cf 
this  century.  The  aim  of  the  architect  has 
been  to  preserve  every  portion  of  the  old  work 
that  has  not  entirely  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
greatest  care  will  be  taken  that  no  “ new  work” 
will  be  inserted  where  it  is  possible  to  retain 
the  old.  Mr.  William  Scotfc  Champion  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Wall  and  Hooke,  of 
Brinscombe,  the  builders. 

STEAM  PRINTING  WORK.S,  98  & 99,  FETTER-LANE. 
This  building  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  revival  of  the  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne 
styles  in  London,  having  been  erected  in 
1869-70.  The  premises  were  built  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Ashton,  and  have  been  let  ever  since 
to  Messrs.  Speaight  and  Sons,  the  well-known 
printers.  To  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
their  business  a new  story  has  recently  been 
added  in  the  curb  roof  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  afford  the  utmost  amount  of 
light  to  the  compositors.  Mr.  Gundry  is  the 
architect. 

SOUTHWARK  DIOCESAN  SEMINARY. 

This  desig^i,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Adams,  for  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Southwark,  gained 
the  second  prize  in  a limited  competition  of 
six  architects.  The  building  provides  accom- 
modation for  eighty  inmates,  students  and 
professors.  The  plan  is  arranged  so  as  to  pre- 
serve some  fine  trees  at  present  on  the  site,  and 
to  give  views  to  the  living-rooms  over  the 
gardens.  The  estimated  cost  was  .£24,000. 
The  style  is  English  Gothic  of  a collegiate 
type. 


COMPETITION'S. 

Antwerp. — An  important  competition  at 
Antwerp,  for  the  erection  of  a new  palace  of 
the  Pine  Arts,  has  just  been  decided  by  a jury 
named  partly  by  the  Belgian  Government  and 
partly  by  the  town  of  Antwerp.  The  jury 
unanimously  placed  first  the  design  marked 
“ Kunst  brengt  Gunst,”  submitted  by  M.  Jean 
Jacques  Winders,  of  Antwerp,  architect  of  the 
town  hall  of  Gilly,  and  of  numerous  other 
buildings  in  Belgium;  2,  “Rubens  ter  cere,” 
author,  M.  Blomme,  architect,  of  Antwerp;  3, 
“Antwerpen,”  author  M.  'Van  der  Hegge, 
architect,  of  Brussels;  4 (bracketted  together 
as  of  equal  merit),  “ Die  Treppe  der  Kunst  sind 
schwer  zir  Steigen,”  author,  M.  Jean  de  Coster, 
architect,  of  Antwerp,  and  “ Heart  in  a Circle,” 
author,  M.  Joseph  Schadde,  architect,  of  the 
same  town ; 5,  “ Kunst  veredelt  let  wolk,” 
author,  M.  Ernest  Dieltiens,  architect,  of 
Antwerp.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  it  has  been  decided  by  the  municipality 
of  Antwerp  that  the  authors  of  the  five  selected 
designs  having  all  exceeded  the  sum  named  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  they  will  be 
invited  to  remodel  their  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  competition  and  a 
final  decision  will  then  be  arrived  at. 

Ashford,  Kent. — The  board  received  29 
designs  from  various  architects  in  competition 
for  the  new  board  schools.  The  designs  were 
exhibited  to  the  public  at  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Ashford,  on  the  10th  inst.  I’lie  hoard  had 
several  meetings  to  consider  the  designs,  and  on 
tho  22nd  instant  they  decided  that  the  design 
iicaring  the  motto  “ Ab6c6d,aire  ” should  be 
selected  for  the  premium  of  £2,0,  and  that  the 
author  thereof,  whose  name  and  address 
appeared, on  opening  tlio  scaled  paper,  to  ho  Mr. 
J.  T.  Hanson,  arcliitoet,  of  5,  York-biiildings, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  of  Dover,  bo  appointed  tho 
architect  to  carry  out  tho  designs.  'J’lio  board 
also  decided  to  select  tho  design  hearing  tho 
motto  “ 'J'uitioii”  for  tin*  premium  of  AlO,  tho 
author  of  which  is  Mr.  W.  R.  King,  architect, 
Jlardingc-road,  Asliford. 

Bo  WDON. — Tho  designs  submitted  by  Messrs. 
O.  Edwards  and  W.  Owen,  of  Mancliestei- and 
Khyl,  North  Wales,  have  been  selected  in 
limited  eompelKion  for  .a  ih'w  Ba])tist  cliapel 
and  sliools,  to  Ik>  ena'tcd  at  Hciwdoii,  Oliesliiro. 
'J'lio  chaiel  is  to  seat  500  pei. suns  and  to  cost 


about  .£2,000,  and  will  be  built  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture. 

Leek  Fever  Hospital. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Leek  (Staff.)  Improvements  Commissioners 
on  Tuesday  week,  the  sanitary  committee  pre- 
sented a report  in  which  they  stated  that 
having  further  considered  the  selected  plans 
for  the  proposed  fever  hospital,  they  recom- 
mended those  bearing  the  undermentioned 
mottoes,  in  the  following  order  of  merit : — lst> 
“Epidemiology;”  2nd,  “Cave  Pestem ;”  3rd. 
“ Health  ;”  4th,  “ Esperance.”  This  subject 
gave  rise  to  a long  and  somewhat  angry  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Challinor,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  that,  in  making  the  final  selection 
of  the  four  plans  which  they  considered  the 
best,  the  committee  obtained  the  advice  of  the 
surveyor,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  the 
sanitary  inspector,  and  were  unanimous  in 
placing  the  plan  marked  “Epidemiology”' 
first.  Mr.  Critchlow  considered  that  the  con- 
ditions submitted  to  the  seventeen  competing 
architects  were  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  minutely  criticised  the  plan  marked 
“Epidemiology,”  and  complained  that  infor- 
mation had  been  given  to  the  author  of  that 
plan  which  had  not  been  afforded  to  the  other 
competitors.  The  surveyor  (Mr.  Frost)  said 
that  he  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  four  plans 
respectively  to  be— No.  1,  ^61,706;  No.  2. 
.£2,081;  No.  3,  .£2,156;  No.  4,  .£1,743.  Mr- 
Watson  said  that  some  unpleasant  reports 
were  going  about  the  town  to  the  effect  that 
although  the  plans  had  been  sent  in  with, 
mottoes,  it  was  known  by  whom  a certain, 
plan  had  been  drawn  up.  He  wished  to  ask  if 
it  were  true  that  it  was  known  by  any  gentle- 
man at  the  board  or  any  officer  connected  with, 
the  board  who  had  sent  in  certain  plans.  He 
thought  they  might  fairly  assume  that  No.  1 
plan  belonged  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The  chairman 
said  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of 
it.  Mr.  Watson  said  that  no  doubt  the 
Commissioners  were  aware  that  Mr.  Taylor  had 
sent  in  a bill  of  J640  for  work  previously  done 
for  the  board,  and  that  it  had  been  rejected  by 
the  finance  committee.  It  had  been  stated  in 
the  town  that  it  was  two  to  one,  if  Mr.  Taylor 
won  the  day,  this  ^£40  would  be  thrown  in.  That 
was  the  current  report,  and  if  that  were  so  it 
was  a great  shame  that  gentlemen  should  have 
been  invited  to  send  in  plans  which  were  worth, 
at  least  ^£200.  For  the  honour  of  the  board  it 
should  be  made  public  whether  or  no  any  one 
knew  that  a particular  plan  belonged  to  Mr. 
Taylor.  It  had  also  been  stated  that  a plan 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  had  been 
shown  to  Mr.  Taylor  which  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  other  competitors.  It  appeared 
to  him,  looking  at  the  fact  of  this  ^£40  bill 
staring  them  in  the  face,  that  this  was  some- 
thing like  bribery  and  intimidation.  Two 
members  protested  that  the  committee  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  author  of  any  particular 
plan,  and  eventually  Mr.  Watson’s  amend- 
ment, that  the  four  plans  selected  be  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  Inspector  to  advise 
the  Commissioners  which  were  the  first  and 
second  best  plans,  was  carried. 


A memorial  window,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Burges, 
architect,  has  been  erected  in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral, 
Kilkenny.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  .and  represents  two  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour.  In  one  he  is  repre- 
sented calming  tho  storm,  “ Peace,  be  still,”  and  in 
the  other  speaking  the  words,  “ Consider  tho  lilie& 
of  the  field.” 

The  now  Catholic  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick,  is  progressing  rapidly, 
from  tho  designs  and  under  tho  superiutondonoo  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  R.H.A. 

Alterations  and  repairs  nro  about  to  ho  made  to 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  Dublin,  from  drawings,  &o., 
prepared  by  J.  F.  Fuller,  F.S.A. 

A now  church  (Roman  Catholic)  is  in  course  of 
orcction  at  Inchicoro,  co.  Dublin,  for  tho  Fathers  of 
the  Order  of  Mary  Immaoulato.  It  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  four  side  chapels.  When 
finished,  it  will  have  cost  about  Jill, 000.  Jlr. 
G.  C.  Ashlin,  90,  St.  Stephou’s-grocii,  is  tho 
architect. 

The  foundation  stonos  of  a now  Conservative  Club 
wore  laid  at  Higher  Ardwiok  on  Saturday  last.  Tho 
ostiniated  oost  of  tho  now  Imihling  is  a little  over 
.£.5,000.  The  architects  are  lyiossrs.  Slater  and 
Kendal,  of  Jlanehester,  and  tho  onntraolois  Messrs. 
Fomnan  and  Todd,  Ijowor  Broughton. 
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ABCHITECTUKAIj  & A-BCn^OIiOGICAIj 
SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestbrsiiirb  Archaso- 
LoaicAL  Society. — The  third  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at 
Bristol.  On  Wednesday  an  excursion  was  made 
to  Westbury,  Henbury,  and  Almondsbury  ; and 
an  evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bristol 
Museum,  when  Alderman  Fox  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Ancient  Guilds  of  Bristol.”  This  was 
followed  by  several  papers,  purely  archseological, 
and  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  local 
matters,  and,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine 
read  a paper  on  the  Eoman  remains  at  Berke- 
ley, and  some  relics  at  Cirencester.  He  first 
referred  to  some  bases  of  columns  of  Eoman 
work  that  were  found  worked  up  into  a sort 
of  box  of  bricks  and  stone  at  Berkeley.  The 
box  itself  was  not  very  old,  but  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  made  were  exceedingly  old  Eoman 
work.  Sketches  of  these  and  some  old  monu- 
mental slabs  in  the  church  were  exhibited, 
together  with  sketches  of  aremarkablesidetable 
and  stand  found  at  Cirencester  ; also  part  of  the 
comice  of  a temple  that  must  have  been  finer 
than  any  at  Bath,  and  apparently  earlier  in 
date  and  of  purer  style.  Mr.  Irvine  believed 
that  a person  residing  at  Cirencester  might 
readily  reconstruct  the  cornice  from  the  frag- 
ments in  the  Cirencester  Museum. 

Kent  Akchaiological  Society.  — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  at  Bromley.  Earl  Amherst,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  the  president,  was  re- 
elected, a considerable  number  of  new  members 
were  admitted,  and  a prosperous  balance-sheet 
was  exhibited.  The  members  then  proceeded 
to  Chislehurst  Church,  wh’ch  has  been  restored. 
The  chief  object  of  attraction  was  the  monu- 
ment to  the  murdered  Bonars,  with  the  curious 
inscription  which  Mr.  Gladstone  once  referred 
to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  husband  and  wife  had  long 
wished  to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  this 
wish  was  accomplished  unexpectedly  by  the 
murderous  hand  of  one  of  their  domestics,  who 
was  duly  executed  for  the  crime,  and  whose 
skeleton  long  remained  in  Dr.  Ilott’s  surgery 
at  Bromley.  The  archaeologists  next  drove 
through  Scadbury  park  to  Frognal,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Sydney,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Walsingham,  her  famous  secretary.  Having 
inspected  the  collection  of  historic  pictures  and 
medallions,  the  archaeologists  partook  of 
luncheon.  Progress  was  next  made  to  King 
John’s  Palace,  at  Eltham,  of  which,  however, 
nothing  remains  but  the  ancient  hall.  Mr. 
Wollaston  pointed  out  its  beauties  and  pecu- 
liarities, and  also  narrated  its  past  history. 
The  bridge  across  the  moat  was  acknowledged 
as  a splendid  specimen  of  mediaeval  construction. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Aechaiological  Society. — The  summer  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  16th  and  17th  ult.  The  members  and 
friends  assembled  at  the  University  Arms 
Hotel  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  first 
visited  the  various  collections  of  pictures, 
statuary,  engravings,  mediaeval  illuminations, 
Greek  coins,  and  local  Eomano-British  anti- 
quities in  the  Pitzwilliam  Museum,  throughout 
which  they  were  conducted  by  the  director. 
Professor  Colvin.  After  luncheon  they  were 
escorted  through  the  chapel,  hall,  library,  &c., 
of  Peterhouse,  where  the  stained  glass  of  the 
fifteenth  - century  east  window  commanded 
general  attention,  as  did  likewise  the  painted 
window  recently  added  from  the  designs  of 
Professor  Ainmiiller,  of  Munich.  At  the  adja- 
cent church  of  St.  Mary  the  Less  the  vicar 
was  in  readiness,  and  pointed  out  the  architec- 
tural features.  The  next  point  made  was 
Queen’s,  the  college  of  Erasmus,  where  Mr. 
Clark  and  the  Eev.  A.  Wright  guided  through 
the  gardens,  chapel  hall,  and  library  of  their 
Old  House,  which  bears  a striking  resemblance 
to  Haddon  Hall,  both  in  its  ground-plan  and  its 
internal  arrangement.  In  the  library,  amongst 
other  treasures,  there  was  shown  a noble  folio 
manuscript  of  St.  Augustine,  and  a very  in- 
teresting transitional  Prayer-book  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thence  passing  through 
the  quadrangle  of  St.  Katherine’s  College,  the 
visitors  entered  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  passed  through  the  ninth-century 
tower  and  restored  church  of  St.  Benedict, 


attended  evensong  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VI., 
and  afterwards  inspected  the  curious  passage 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof.  The  next  day 
began  with  a visit  to  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
where  Mr.  Bensly,  fellow  and  librarian,  com- 
mented  upon  the  portraits  and  other  treasures 
of  the  hall,  combination-room,  and  library. 
Similar  attention  was  received  from  Mr.  Atkin- 
son at  Trinity  Hall,  where  the  original  method 
of  securing  books  to  the  library  desks  was 
shown  and  explained.  After  a few  minutes 
under  Dr.  Luard’s  guidance  in  Great  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Mr.  Bradshaw  (University  librarian) 
exhibited  and  commented  upon  some  of  the  most 
notable  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  in 
the  University  library,  and  after  a few  moments 
in  the  Senate  House,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  where  they  were  received  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  senior  fellow,  and  the  Eev.  E.  Sinker, 
librarian  of  the  college.  Full  justice  was  done 
to  the  noble  series  of  portraits  which  adorned 
the  chapel,  and  to  the  wondrous  tones  of  the 
organ.  The  Eev.  Professor  Mayer  and  Professor 
C.  C.  Babington  gave  a lucid  history  of  the 
architecture  of  St.  John’s  College  in  its  various 
stages,  and  especially  of  the  new  chapel  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  of  its  predecessor.  Early 
college  plate  and  service  books  were  also  shown. 
After  luncheon  Mr.  Pattrick  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained the  most  notable  books  and  engravings 
in  the  Pepysian  library,  whence,  after  viewing 
some  traces  of  old  Camboritum  and  the  later 
fortifications  of  Castle-hill,  the  visitors  in- 
spected the  very  early  Norman  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  its  modern  neighbour,  that  of  St. 
Giles,  and  concluded  their  afternoon  with  the 
School  of  Pythagoras  and  a glance  at  Milton’s 
mulberry  tree  in  the  gardens  of  Christ’s  College. 


A glebe-house  is  being  built  at  Killesk,  according 
to  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller,  F.S.A.,  who  also 
designed  the  new  church  adjoining. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Finlayson  is  at  present  prepar- 
ing a book  for  press  on  “ The  Ancient  Monuments 
in  Christchurch  Cathedral”  (Dublin),  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  possess  much  interesting  matter  from 
an  antiquarian  peint  of  view. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  “ Christian 
Union  Buildings,”  Lower  Abbey-street,  Dublin, 
are  being  hurried  on  to  completion  with  all  possible 
speed,  so  that  they  may  be  completed  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  contract.  Messrs.  M.  Gahan 
and  Sons,  Harcourt-street,  are  the  contractors  for 
the  work ; Mr.  Alfred  Jones  being  the  architect. 

A vicarage  house  is  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
benefice  of  Kirby  Moorside,  near  York,  at  a cost  of 
.£2,000,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bottomley,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Armfield  and  Bottomley,  architects,  of 
Middlesbro’-on-Tees  and  Whitby  ; the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Pickering. 

A new  swimming  bath  was  opened  at  Bridgnorth 
on  Tuesday  week.  It  has  been  built  from  drawings 
supplied  by  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  of  Bridgnorth, 
who  has  superintended  its  construction.  Tho  bath 
is  40ft.  by  17ft.,  with  a depth  varying  from  2ft.  Gin. 
to  4ft.  Gin.,  having  platforms  arranged  to  allow 
access  to  the  open  river.  It  is  built  upon  pontoons 
extending  the  full  length. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oldham, 
LL.D.  (Dublin),  F.E  S.,  the  well-kaown  geologist. 
From  184G  to  1851  Professor  Oldham  was  chief  of 
the  geological  survey  in  Ireland,  and  from  1851  to 
187G  he  held  a similar  appointment  in  India,  and 
was  also  director  of  the  Geological  Museum  of 
Calcutta. 

On  Friday  the  new  wing  was  opened  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Carlisle-place,  Westminster.  The  new  wing  is  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  of  five 
stories,  with  large  basement.  It  contains  large 
work-room,  a chapel  some  20ft.  longer  than  the 
present  one,  and  two  large  dormitories  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  providing  accom- 
modation for  50  additional  inmates.  These  rooms 
are  light,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated. 

A new  Congregational  cbapcl  is  about  to  bo  built 
near  the  Eother-market,  Stratford-on-Avon.  The 
designs  are  Gothic,  and  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Pauli,  of  London  and  Manchester.  The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Eoberts  and  Son,  of  Stratford, 
has  been  accepted  at  ^£2,070,  and  ^6274  for  lecture- 
hall,  and  the  work  will  be  commenced  at  once.  The 
chapel  will  seat  400. 

The  new  church  of  All  Saints,  Middlesbrough, 
recently  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Street,  E A., 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on 
Monday. 

A new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  East-the- 
Water,  near  Bideford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bry- 
den,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  .£1,500. 
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Alphington.  — The  parish  church  of 
Alphington,  South  Devon,  was  re-opened  on 
'i'hursday  week,  after  restoration  by  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Son,  architects,  at 
a cost  of  i£4,500.  The  walls  of  the  south  aisle 
have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  the  chancel 
has  been  lengthened,  and  the  piers  and  arches 
have  been  restored  to  the  perpendicular.  The 
roofs  of  the  church  are  entirely  new,  the  old 
floor  has  been  taken  up,  the  vaults  filled  in,  and 
a bed  of  concrete  laid  under  the  new  floor  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  exhalations  from  the  human 
remains  beneath.  The  old  gallery,  which  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  width  of  the  church, 
has  been  removed,  and  the  tower  arch  opened 
to  view.  The  other  alteration  made  is  the 
erection  of  a vestry  on  the  south  side,  with  a 
loft  over  it  for  a large  organ.  The  steps  in  the 
sacrarium  are  of  Devonshire  marble,  the  floor 
being  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles.  The  upper  part 
of  the  porch  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  as  there 
were  evident  traces  of  the  existence  of  a former 
niche,  it  was  determined  to  build  a new  one, 
which  has  been  filled  by  a statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  wood 
and  stone  carving,  except  the  statue  of  St. 
Michael,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Sendell,  of 
Exeter. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. — The  new  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  was  con- 
secrated on  W ednesday  week.  The  church  has 
been  designed  and  superintended  by  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  and 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs 
William  Storrs  and  Co.,  Stalybridge.  The  cost, 
.£11,000  to  ^12,000,  includes  the  boundary 
fencing  to  church,  vicarage,  and  schools.  The 
church  will  seat  760.  The  plan  presents  some 
unusual  features.  The  aisles  are  continued 
right  round  the  chancel,  which  is  apsidal,  with 
nine  arches  between  the  chancel  or  choir  and 
the  surrounding  aisle.  The  church  consists  of 
a broad  nave,  26ft.  across,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  each  about  15ft.  wide,  also  a western 
lean-to  aisle  (or  narthex),  divided  into  three 
parts — viz.,  a north-west  and  a south-west 
porch,  and  between  them  a baptistery,  with 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  looking 
into  the  porches.  There  are  three  narrow 
arches  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave,  resting 
on  four  granite  pillars ; an  arch,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  three  at  the  west  end,  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  forms  the  first  and  short  bay. 
There  are,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  four  other 
larger  and  loftier  arches  opening  into  the 
aisles.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed,  and  the 
material  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
chancel  paving  was  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Godwin, 
of  Withington,  and  all  the  painted  windows 
are  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne. 

Bolsover. — The  re-opening  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bolsover  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
July  16th.  The  church,  which  was  in  a very 
deplorable  state,  has  been  thoroughly  restored. 
The  additions  made  consist  of  a large  north 
aisle  and  arcade,  and  entire  new  roofs  through- 
out (the  architect  was  anxious  to  preserve 
the  low  15th  century  roof  over  the  nave,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  in  such  a state  of  decay  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so),  re-building  the 
chancel  arch,  adding  an  organ  chapel,  and  the 
complete  renovation  of  the  chancel,  which  is 
fitted  with  oak  stalls,  stone  credence  table  and 
sedilia,  and  a reredos  of  Bath  stone,  with 
crccketted  canopies.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
tiles  of  simple  design.  The  whole  of  the  seats 
are  of  deal,  stained.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
red  Staffordshire  tiling.  The  work  has  been 
well  carried  out  by-  Messrs.  Shillitoe  and 
Morgan,  of  Campsall,  near  Doncaster,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mitchell-Withers,  of  Sheffield.  The  total  cost 
is  expected  to  be  about  £6,000. 

Chester. — On  Thursday  week  a new  Nisi 
Prius  Court  was  opened  at  Chester.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lockwood,  of  Chester,  is  the  architect.  The 
style  adopted  is  the  Doric,  which  precludes  side 
windows ; pilasters  of  that  order  divide  the 
walls  into  compartments.  Along  the  top  of  the 
pillars  runs  an  entablature,  above  which  are  a 
series  of  semicircular  arches  forming  recessedi 
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panels  in  the  wall,  and  from  above  those  the 
roof  is  carried.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Wiirburton,  of  Manchester.  The  court  affords 
accommodation  for  250  persons  enfjaged  in  the 
business  of  the  court,  and  200  spectators.  The 
cost  is  about  ill2,000. 

IIauoiiley,  Suffolk. — The  completion  of 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary  was  celebrated  on  Thursday  week. 
The  church  is  chiefly  Early  English,  and  con- 
sists of  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  with 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  The  fine  oak 
roof  of  the  nave  was  restored  8 years  since,  the 
sum  then  expended  being  ^400,  and  this  has 
been  followed  by  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
chancel,  where  are  new  benches  and  reading 
desks  as  well  as  a new  oak  roof.  This  work 
has  cost  d£400.  In  the  nave  the  ugly  old  pews, 
which  faced  in  all  directions,  have  been  re- 
moved, and  their  place  taken  by  oaken  benches. 
A new  vestry  chamber  has  been  built,  the  floors 
of  both  nave  and  chancel  laid  with  Minton’s 
tiles,  and  the  communion  table — of  oak — is 
new.  The  cost  approaches  .£1,200,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ludkin  and 
Sons,  Banham,  Norfolk,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Frere,  of  London. 

Incoepoeated  Chuech  Building  Societt. 
— The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  last  meeting  for 
the  present  session  on  Monday,  July  15th. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of — Re- 
building the  churches  at  Radstock,  near  Bath ; 
Upton  Noble,  St.  Mary,  near  Bath.  Enlarging 
or  otherwise  improving  the  accommodation  in 
the  churches  at  Ampney,  St.  Peter,  near  Cir- 
encester ; Avebury,  St.  James,  near  Caine, 
Wilts;  Ilchester,  near  Taunton;  Kenfig,  near 
Bridgend,  Glamorgan;  Rodney  Stoke,  near 
Weston-super-Mare;  and  Wells,  St.  Cuthbert, 
Somerset.  Under  urgent  circumstances  the 
grants  formerly  made  towards  the  enlarging 
and  restoring  the  churches  at  Huish,  near 
Marlborough,  Wilts,  and  South  Normanton, 
near  Alfreton,  Derby,  were  each  increased. 
During  the  session  thus  concluded,  the  sum 
voted  by  the  society  in  aid  of  the  various  works 
brought  before  them  has  been  ^12,471. 

Kensal.geeen. — St.  Jude’s,  Queen’s  Park, 
to  be  opened  to-morrow,  forms  the  chief 
feature  of  a group  of  buildings  to  be  hereafter 
completed  by  the  addition  of  a parsonage- 
house.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style ; stock 
bricks,  with  red  bands  and  arches,  being  used 
throughout,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a tile 
roof,  50ft.  high  at  the  apex.  All  the  sittings  in 
the  church  are  placed  in  the  nave  under  a roof 
of  40ft.  span,  the  nave  being  separated  from 
the  aisle  passages  by  a well-proportioned 
arcade,  thus  affording  to  every  member  of  the 
congregation  a view  of  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk.  The  building  is  lighted  principally  by” a 
clerestory  and  aisle  windows,  with  a large  four- 
light  window  at  the  west  end.  The  church 
contains  800  sittings,  and  has  been  erected  at 
a total  cost  of  .£6,000,  inclusive  of  tower  and 
spire,  but  exclusive  of  boundary  wall  and  font, 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Highgate,  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Mr.  John  T.  Lee,  of 
15,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
The  pulpit  is  executed  in  Caine  stone,  with 
marble  columns,  selected  from  various  qu.arries, 
and  has  been  given  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw. 

Meteoeolitan  Boaed  of  Woeks.— At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  this  board,  on  Friday,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  was 
accepted  for  additional  pumps  at  Crossness  and 
the  Effra  and  Falcon-brook  outlets  at  £7,7O0, 
and  a schedule  of  prices  for  ironwork.  For  the 
formation  of  a sewer  and  carriage  and  footways 
in  the  line  of  the  improvement  from  Shoreditch 
lligh-street  and  G ibraltar-gardens,  Messrs. 
Nowell  and  Robson’s  tender  at  jC19,4;)0  was 
accepted.  This  was  the  lowest  tender  Imt  one 
01  eight  received.  It  was  agreed  to  erect  ten 
ventilating  pipes,  with  cowls,  in  Lower-road 
and  Jligh-strcet,  Deptford,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  nuisance  caused  by  cllhivia  from  the  low- 
level  sewers.  'J’he  works  committee  submitted 
a lengthy  report,  of  which  tlio  following  is  tlie 
ofhcial  abstract  printed  on  the  agenda  pajicr : 
— I'rom  the  facts  and  eircumstaneos  which 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eommittee, 
relative  to  the  past  and  present  interested  con- 


nection of  Mr.  .Joseph  Storey,  the  representative 
at  this  board  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  with 
property  in  that  parish,  required  for  the  board’s 
improvement  scheme  in  Whitecross-street, 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  and  for  the 
local  improvement  in  Golden-lane,  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  same  vestry,  and  to  the  cost 
of  which  the  board  have  agreed  to  contribute  a 
moiety ; and  from  the  fact  that  a claim  is  now 
before  the  committee,  signed  by  Mr.  Storey 
and  his  co-adventurers,  demanding  a sum  of  no 
less  than  .£47,052,  in  respect  of  property  in 
which  he  is  largely  interested,  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Storey’s  duties,  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
are  in  complete  conflict  with  the  private 
interests  of  himself  and  of  his  co-adventurers, 
and  that  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  proper- 
ties in  question  is  calculated  to  reflect  discredit 
upon  local  self-government.”  A memorial  was 
presented,  signed  by  31  out  of  48  members  of 
St.  Luke’s  vestry,  expressing  confidence  in  Mr. 
Storey’s  integrity,  and  sympathy  with  him 
under  the  attack  of  a covert  enemy.  Mr. 
Storey  entered  at  great  length  into  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  purchase  of  small 
properties  in  St.  Luke’s,  and  urged  that  he  had 
done  nothing  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
houses  since  an  official  representation  had  been 
made  with  reference  to  some  of  them,  and  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  prevent  him  from  dealing 
in  property  because  he  had  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  improvements  committee  of  the 
vestry.  He  should  decline  to  withdraw  from 
the  board  if  the  resolution  were  passed.  Mr. 
Richardson  stated  that  the  facts  embodied  in 
the  report  were  all  taken  from  Mr.  Storey  in 
his  explanations,  and  urged  the  desirability  of 
passing  the  resolution,  although  the  board  had 
no  power  to  compel  Mr.  Storey  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Freeman  said  the  fact  was,  Mr.  Storey  was 
one  of  a syndicate  of  three  members  of  St. 
Luke’s  vestry,  who  had  been  buying  and  trans- 
ferring property  which  it  was  proposed  to 
acquire  for  public  purposes;  that  being  so, 
unless  the  Metropolitan  Board  took  action  in 
the  matter,  the  public  might  regard  it  as  not 
above  suspicion.  The  resolution  was  carried  by 
the  assent  of  28  out  of  32  members  present — 
the  other  four  (including  Mr.  Storey)  not 
voting.  An  application  on  behalf  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
site  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  thereon  a statue  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sun- 
day schools,  was  referred  to  the  works  commit- 
tee. In  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
W.  Newall,  Mr.  C.  W.  White  was  appointed 
principal  clerk  in  the  superintending  architect’s 
department ; Mr.  G.  J.  Thomas  being  appointed 
to  discharge  the  duties  heretofore  performed  by 
Mr.  White  in  the  dangerous  structures  office  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Bailey  to  take  Mr.  Thomas’s 
place. 

OsBALDwicK. — The  parish  church  of  Osbald- 
wick,  near  York,  was  re-opened  last  week  after 
restoration,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jno.  O. 
Scott.  The  internal  fittings,  which  were  of  the 
most  inconvenient  description,  have  been 
entirely  removed,  and  the  nave  is  now  provided 
with  open  seats  of  oak.  A new  font  of  Caen 
stone,  plain  and  Norman  in  character,  has  been 
fixed  at  the  north  end  of  the  nave.  The  ceil- 
ing is  lofty  and  waggon-headed,  the  rafters, 
which  are  stained  and  varnished,  being  so  fixed 
as  to  form  panelling,  the  spaces  between  which 
are  of  plaster  work.  The  roof  has  been 
strengthened  by  iron  beams  which  extend  from 
wall  to  wall.  A new  porch  has  been  erected 
at  the  south  side  of  the  nave ; and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  a new  vestry  has  been  built. 
The  roof  is  covered  in  with  red  Staffordshire 
tiles,  and  there  is  a cresting  of  the  same 
material.  The  west  wall  of  the  nave  has  been 
surmounted  with  a bell  turret,  extending  to  the 
height  of  12ft.  above  the  cresting  of  tho  roof, 
and  in  this  are  a couple  of  bolls.  Tho  esti- 
mated coat  of  the  restoration  is  ,£1,400. 

South  Bebmondset.— On  Saturday  last  tho 
Bishop  of  Rochester  consecrated  tho  chancel 
and  two  bays  of  tho  nave  of  St.  Augustine’s 
Churcli,  Lynton-road,  Bcriiiondsoy.  'J’he  por- 
tion already  couqileted  covers  an  area  of  about 
80ft.  long  by  (!0ft.  wide.  It  consists  of  chancel 
of  three  bays,  and  two  bays  of  tho  nave,  with 
nortli  and  south  aisles;  the  chancel  in  addition 
to  wide  aisles  on  tho  north  and  south  sides  has 


an  ambulatory  at  the  eastern  end.  The  style  is 
13th  century  Gothic  of  English  character,  the 
chancel  having  a square  termination  with  three 
arches  opening  into  the  ambulatory,  and  three 
windows  above — that  in  the  centre  being  of 
three  lights— the  sides  being  of  two  lights. 
Owing  to  the  ground  on  which  the  church  is 
built  being  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
road  along  the  north  side,  and  the  soil  being 
peat  for  some  depth,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  form  a crypt  under  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing. A groined  ceiling  has  been  constructed 
of  cement  concrete  at  a height  of  14ft.  from 
the  crypt,  which  forms  the  floor  for  the  church. 
The  chancel  is  40ft.  deep  and  27ft.  wide ; it  is 
vaulted  with  red  brick  to  a height  of  46ft. ; 
the  portions  adjoining  the  we.stern  bays  of  the 
chancel  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  13ft. 
wide,  in  which  seats  are  placed.  The  organ, 
built  by  Messrs.  Bevington,  is  on  the  north 
side  under  the  tower;  the  seat  for  the  organist 
is  in  a balcony  under  the  arch  opening  into 
the  chancel.  'The  vestries,  which  are  not  yet 
built,  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ; 
that  for  the  clergy  will  adjoin  the  chancel  aisle  ; 
that  for  the  choir  will  be  in  the  crypt  below, 
reached  by  the  turret  stair,  which  has  concrete 
steps.  The  nave  will  be  77ft.  long,  in  five  bays, 
35ft.  high  to  the  wall  plate,  with  a narthex  17ft. 
wide,  and  a large  porch  facing  the  road.  'The 
font,  which  is  of  red  Dumfries  stone,  will  stand 
in  an  octagonal  baptistery  at  the  south  side  of 
the  narthex.  The  walls  are  faced  with  red 
bricks,  with  masonry  of  Bath  stone,  and  Dum- 
fries stone  piers.  The  nave  will  be  the  same 
height,  and  width,  as  the  chancel,  aisles  13ft., 
wide  and  13ft.  high  to  the  wall  plate.  The 
benches,  which,  at  present,  accommodate  460 
persons,  are  of  deal,  stained  black.  The  church 
will  seat,  when  finished,  about  1,000  adults, 
and  all  the  sittings  will  be  free.  Messrs. 
Henry  Jarvis  and  Son,  of  Trinity -square,  South- 
wark, are  the  architects. 

Whitley. — The  new  buildings  of  the  Prud- 
hoe  Memorial  Convalescent  Home,  at  Whitley, 
were  opened  last  week.  The  home  was  origin- 
ally planned  to  accommodate  about  70  patients; 
but  the  architect  (Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle), made  provision  in  the  administrative 
department  for  the  effective  working  of  the 
institution,  should  more  accommodation  at  any 
time  be  added.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
the  building,  by  which  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  nearly  50  patients,  and  now  about 
120  patients  can  be  admitted.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  in  stone  throughout,  and  har- 
monise with  the  existing  buildings.  'The  whole 
cost  has  been  about  .£3,000.  The  new  rooms 
are  warmed  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Bishop’s 
patent  slow  combustion  ventilating  stoves.  Mr. 
Yates  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

WiNTEETON,  Noefolk.— This  church  was 
re-opened  on  the  9th  instant,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  nave  and  chancel 
have  been  restored  at  a cost  of  about  .£3,000 ; a 
further  sum  of  .£1,500  is  still  required  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  of  the  fine  Tr.ansition 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  tower  and  porch. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Green,  the  architect,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields, 
London,  W.C. ; the  builder  being  Mr.  Hubbard, 
of  East  Dereham. 


A memorial  has  been  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  by  a number  of  gentlemen  profession- 
ally interested  in  the  promotion  of  higher  education 
in  London  and  its  vicinity,  representing  their  strong 
conviction  of  tho  importance  of  giving  inorcasod 
prominence  to  the  study  of  ancient  art  as  a branch 
of  classical  training,  and  asking  tho  Premier’s  assent 
to  tho  proposal  to  establish  a museum  of  casts  from 
tho  antique,  vvith  provision  for  the  delivery  of  lectures 
upon  tho  history  of  Greek  sonlpturo,  to  bo  illustrated 
from  tho  casta  and  from  the  collections  in  tho  British 
Museum. 

An  altar  to  Our  Lady  with  a rerodos  have  been 
oroctod  in  tho  lady  chapel  of  St.  Peter’s  li.C.  Cimrcli, 
Scarborough.  Tho  work  is  elaborately  sculptured  in 
Caen  stone  with  alabaster  columns,  and  has  boon 
oxoontod  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  from  tho  designs 
of  Mr.  Goldie,  tho  arehitoot  of  tho  church.  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  ami  Co.  have  just  completed  new 
chanocl  gates,  in  brass  and  iron,  also  from  Mr. 
Goldie’s  designs. 

The  chancel  of  Mrewood  Churoh,  Staffordshire,  is 
alioiit  to  bo  restoreil,  and  the  east  window  Hlhxl 
with  stained  glass  as  a memorial  to  tho  late 
iucumbunt. 
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Moro  than  Fifty  Thousand  Boplios  and 

Letters  onsul.joots  o(  Universal  Interest  hare  sppeM^ 

the  last  ton  years  In  the  ENGLISH  MKCUANIO  AND  WOULD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pons  of  the  lendlnir 
Solentllio  and  Teehnloal  Authorities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  solcntlflo  papers  and 

wrlnltloe  embroolng  almost  oTory  aubjeot  on  which  it  Is  poaslhle 
to  dosli-o  Information  have  also  appeared  during  the  saino  peiio^ 
The  earlleat  and  most  accurate  Information  rospeoWng  all  now 
scientiflo  discoveries  and  mechanical  Inventions  Is  to  bo  found  in 
its  pages,  end  its  large  circulation  renders  It  the  best  ■''^lum 
for  all  odverllsers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  bo  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  moohanios,  sclentino  worKers„ 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  ^<1  news- 
vendors.  Post.free  2Jd.  Office;  31.  Tavlatook.stroet,  Covent- 
(faJ^en,  W.C. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
r We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  oorresponrlents.  The  Editor  respectfully 
that  all  coininunioations  should  be  dra^vn  up  as  bneny 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  clainiants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.! 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favoiir  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  PASsaiORE  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES.  , . , , 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a»crown.  Special  terms  tor 
series  of  more  than  sis  insertions  can  be  ascertained,  on 
application  to  the  Publisher.  , , j 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertis^ 
ments  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s.  i.v 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
36r  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
tor  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gfold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (ma 
Southampton) , £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  revested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  .^hem 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  addition^ 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received. — T.  B.  I.  Co. — S,  Bros. — B.  of  P. — W.  T.  G. 

T H.  C.— G.  E.  and  Co.— McG.  and  Co.— S.  S.  and  O.— 
W.  H.  S.  and  S.— T.  and  R.  B.— H,  V.  and  J.— W.  C.— 
M.— H.  C.  and  Co.— T.  R.  and  Co. 

Our  Commonplace  Column  is  crowded  out  by  the  pres- 
sure on  our  space,  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Arcbzeological  Institute. 

Pupil.  (No.)  

Comsponiitnct 

EYE  CHUECH  EESTOEATION. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

— A paragraph  appearing  in  your 
columns  last  week  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
restoration  of  Eye  Church,  I may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  a small  space  (as  a Churchman,  and  one 
who  was  born  and  bred  in  the  town,  and  is  still 
deeply  attached  to  the  church  of  his  baptism, 
&c.),  to  say  a word  or  two. 

I cannot  help  feeling,  with  many  other  art- 
lovers,  that  this  restoration  mania,  though 
healthy  in  itself,  is  often  of  too  sweeping  a 
character  to  command  the  respect  which  it 
otherwise  should ; and  a case  in  point,  amount- 
ing to  rebuilding,  now  going  on  at  Baxhill 
(within  20  miles  of  Eye)  cannot  tend  to  allay 
the  worst  fears  of  those  who  have  any  feeling 
for  their  fine  old  parish  church. 

However,  in  the  “master”  hands  of  an  artist 
like  Mr.  Street,  we  may  place  more  confidence 
than  in  many  another  well-known  restorer,  and 
trust  to  his  having  that  veneration  for  ancient 
work  which  will  prevent  him  pulling  down  a 
single  stone  merely  to  rebuild. 

In  the  case  of  Eye  it  would  only  seem  neces- 
sary (as  regards  the  fabric)  to  replace  all  ugly 
wooden  windows  with  characteristic  stonework, 
&c.,  as  also  all  doors,  &c.,  and  leave  all  string- 
courses and  other  masonry,  though  partially 
time-worn  or  defaced,  to  tell  their  own  tale — 
merely  replacing  such  work  as  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite for  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

As  regards  the  interior,  a similar  treatment, 
including  the  removal  of  all  unsightly  hoard- 
ings and  barriers,  with  the  ugly  and  unseemly 
" pens”  and  “ three-decker,”  and  the  substitu 
tion  of  more  appropriate  fittings,  and  the  get 
ting  rid  of  every  vestige  of  whitewash,  and  the 
careful  restoration  of  paving,  and  substitution 


of  open  roofs  for  flat  ceilings,  with  the  opening 
up  and  proper  treatment  of  all  disused  or 
abused  cliancel  aisles,  &c. ; and,  of  course, 
attending  to  any  “making  good”  after  the 
removal  of  these  barbarous  appendages,  would 
seem  to  include  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  others  besides  Architecton. 

MANCHESTEE  SOCIETY  OF  AECTTITECTS’ 
TEAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP. 
SiR^_In  reply  to  a letter  inserted  in  the 
Building  News  of  July  20th,  I beg  to  state 
(as  the  successful  competitor  in  the  above  com- 
petition) that  my  drawings  were  sent  in  at  the 
time  fixed,  hut  were  unfinished. 

Shortly  after  delivering  them  I was  kindly 
informed  by  the  honorary  secretary  of  a certain 
extension  of  time,  allowed,  I understood,  to  all 
the  students— at  any  rate,  to  the  competitor  who 
claims  “Injustice.”  Seeing  that  the  time 
allowed  was  the  same  for  both,  I fail  to  see  but 
one  difference  between  us — namely,  that  I made 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  valuable  time  thus 
offered,  whereas  “ Injustice,”  according  to  his 
letter  “ found  the  time  simply  useless  to  him,” 
and  sent  his  drawings  hack  again  in  a few 
days.  Then  he  tells  us  why  the  extension  of 
time  was  useless,  and  the  answer  he  gives  is, 

“ because  his  drawings  were  already  complete  ” 
—i.e.,  finished,  I suppose— so  perfectly,  indeed, 
that  no  other  finishing  touches  were  necessary. 

Where,  and  on  what  foundation,  then,  does 
he  claim  “ Injustice  ?” 

I may  say  in  conclusion,  that  I have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  closely  examining  his  drawings. 
—I  am,  &c.,  J-  Nixon  Hoesfibld. 

Florence,  Italy,  July  27,  1878. 

— It  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  feels  some  disappoint- 
ment at  his  non-success,  but  I regret  that  Mr. 
Holden  imagines  that  it  was  this  that  prompted 
my  letter.  I could  bear  pure  disappointment 
patiently,  but  when  a competition  is  conducted, 
to  say  the  least,  in  a most  loose  manner— as  Mr. 
Holden’s  remarkable  statement  respecting 
extension  of  time  proves — it  is  equally  easy  to 
understand  that  the  result  must  create  dis- 
satisfaction. This  is  my  grievance. 

I do  not  for  a moment  dispute  the  actual 
correctness  of  the  award,  although  had  all  the 
competitors  had  equal  advantages  it  is  pos- 
sible the  result  might  have  been  different ; but 
I do  dispute  the  right  of  a committee  to  deal 
with  so  little  consideration  to  competitors. 

An  architectural  body  above  all  others  should 
he  explicit  and  decisive  in  their  conditions.  If 
an  extension  of  time  was  intended,  it  should 
have  been  officially  and  simultaneously  notified 
to  every  competitor. 

I feel  sure  that  if  Mr.  Holden  will  calmly 
consider  the  matter,  and  apply  the  circum- 
stance to  himself,  he  will  perfectly  understand, 
if  not  appreciate,  my  annoyance. 

As  to  an  apology,  his  letter  has  done  any- 
thing but  convince  me  that  one  is  due  from  me, 
but  rather  I think  it  should  come  from  the 
other  side. 

In  conclusion,  I trust  that,  should  there  be 
another  competition  next  year,  the  conditions 
will  be  more  carefully  prepared. — I am,  &c., 
Manchester,  July  30.  Frank  L.  Elton. 


THE  GEINDING  SYSTEM. 

Sir, —The  Southport  Corporation  have  advertised 
in  the  London  professional  ® J 

assistant  in  the  borough  surveyor  s 
be  an  experienced  surveyor  and  leveller,  at  a sala^ 
of  .£120  per  annum  ; but  in  consequence  of 
large  number  of  applications  for  this  situa^^^^ 
have  actually  again  ro-advertised  the  ^^th  at  40s.  per 
week  wages.  Taking  advantage  of  hard  times  in  tms 
fashion  if  quite  a new  and  strange  one, 
hope  that  all  of  my  brethren  are  in  a PosificM*,'?® 
myself,  to  hold  out  a little  longer,  and  at  once  with- 
draw his  letter  of 


BODMIN  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 
Sir, — Perhaps  “An  Outsider”  will  kindly 
explain  the  following  discrepancies  between  the 
conditions  and  the  accepted  plan : — 

Conditions.  Accepted  plan. 

Engine-room  under  hall.  Hall  being,  as  in  no  other 
plan,  by  means  of  exca- 
vation, on  ground  floor. 
No  engine-room  under. 
No  engine-room  pro- 
vided by  plan  at  all. 

A hall,  with  a justices’  Justices’  room  retiring 
room  retiring  there-  from  council  clmmber. 
frQiu,  Entirely  cut  oft  trom 

hall. 


Offices  for  town  clerk. 


Only  one  office  provided, 
and  that  quite  inade- 
quate. 

If  this  is  the  best  plan,  why  is  it  contem- 
plated to  alter  it  ? I have  it  on  good  authority 
that  the  five  minutes’  inspection  was  carried  on 
1 with  closed  doors. — I am,  &c., 

I A Competitor. 


CHIPS. 

Dr.  Eason  Wilkinson,  a well-known  Manchester 
medical  man  and  sanitarian,  died  on  Friday  last. 

On  Monday  week  the  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel  was  laid  at  Denton.  The  new  build, 
ing  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressmgs,  and  a 
plinth  of  blue  bricks.  The  seats,  which  will  be 
open,  will  accommodate  150  persons.  The  plans 

were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Ingman  Hazlewood^road 
Northampton,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Eobinson 
and  White,  Denton,  have  contracted  to  build  tne 
chapel  in  twenty  weeks  for  the  sum  of  £387. 

Monseigneur  Dupanloup  has  issued  a stirring 
appeal  for  subscriptions  to  illustrate  Joan  ot 
Arc’s  career  by  ten  painted  windows  in  the  Orleans 
Cathedral,  and  to  restore  the  old  expiatory  monu- 
ment, in  which  he  says  : “ To  us  Joan  of  Arc  is  a 
warrior,  a victim,  and  likewise  a saint;  but  as  it 
appertains  to  the  Church  alone  to  ad3udge  her  tms 
grLd  title  of  saint,  twelve  of  my  ven^atf 
colleagues  and  I a few  years  ago  addressed  the  re- 
quest to  the  Holy  See.  We  then  opened  at  Orleans 
the  preliminary  investigation  required  by  the  Canon 
Laws  ; the  Court  of  Eomehas  now  that  investigation 
in  its  hands,  and  we  await  with  confidence  its 
decision.”  A jury  will  choose  the  best  plan,  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  150,000f. 

I A young  men’s  institute  was  opened  at  Stoke» 
Ipswich,  on  Thursday  week.  It  is  of  bnck,  heated 
by  stoves  ; the  chief  room,  37ft.  by  20ft.  Mr.  Gir- 
ling, of  Ipswich,  erected  the  building,  at  a cost  ot 
about  £300. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  he  erected  at 
ActmbTnear  Y^k,  at  a cost  of  £1.600.  The  build- 
inff,  which  will  be  in  the  Gothic  sstyle,  with  pressed 
brick  fronts  aad  stone  dressings,  will  accommodate 
upwards  ot  300.  The  interior  dimensions  will  be  .^Ott. 
by  soft.  A school-room,  29ft.  6in.  by  22ft.,  with 
two  class-rooms,  will  be  attached.  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Lendal,  York,  is  the  architect ; Messrs.  Keswick  and 
Son  will  do  the  brick  and  stone  work ; and  Mr.  ±4. 
Gray,  the  joinery. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board,  on  Thursday  week, 
appointed  Mr.  Wilson,  their  superintendent  of  works, 
ararchiteet  to  the  board,  at  the  present  salary  ot 
£150,  and  a commision  of  3 per  cent  on  new  works. 

A new  coffee  and  cocoa-house  was  opened  m 
Eegent-street,  Leamington,  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  alterations  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  JJell, 
builder. 

A party  of  about  a dozen  members  ot  Parliament 
visited  tbe  A B C Sewage  Company’s  works  at 
Aylesbury,  on  the  13th  ult.,to  see  the  process  of 
precipitation  at  work.  Experiments  wree  exhibited 
bv  Mr.  C.  Bawson,  managing  director,  showmg 
the  rapidity  of  tbe  clarification  of  sewage  by  the 
admixture  of  blood,  charcoal,  and  clay,  and  subse- 
quently  with  alum  ; and  then  the  party  were  shown 
the  tanks  where  the  deposition  of  the  sewage  matter 
goes  on,  previous  to  its  being  pumped  up,  and  pressed 
dry  into  cakes  for  manurial  purposes. 

The  parishioners  of  Coddenham,  near  Ipswich, 
£100,  tor  repairing  and  rehanging  the  peal  M eight 
have  accepted  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Day,  M Eye,  ot 
bells  (including  the  recasting  of  two)  in  the  parish 
church.  When  restored  it  will  be  the  lightest  eight- 
bell  peal  in  Suffolk. 

A new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Frodsham.  Mr.  T.  Davis  was  the  sole 
contr-actor. 

The  Liverpool  School  Board  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Backhouse  for  the 
erection  of  schools  for  1,060  children  in  Clint-road. 
The  schools  are  from  the  designs  of  the  ^chitect  to 
the  Board,  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Eeade,  C.E.,  F.E.I.B.A. 
They  consist  of  four  departments,  the  infants  and 
mixed  juniors  being  on  the  ground- floor,  and  the 
senior  boys’  and  senior  girls’  on  tbe  first-floor,  ihe 
principal  facade  is  to  the  north,  the  plan  being  ot  a 
i.-form.  A plunge  bath  is  provided  in  the  base- 
ment, the  playgrounds  are  spacious,  being  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  Liverpool  Board  Schools,  ^ 
and  a half  superficial  feet  per  child  is 
floor  space.  The  contract  amounts  to  or 

<£8  11s.  6d.  per  head. 

The  first  new  schools  erected  by  the  Cardiff  School 
Board  were  opened  on  Wednesday  Messrs. 

James,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  ^e  the 
architects.  The  buildings  are  situated  m Lleanor- 
street,  and  are  in  a Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
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QUK.STlONff. 

[Sloe.]— Cross  at  Rouen.— When  in  Ronon  last 
Week  1 noticed,  on  n small  open  space  between  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  and  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy,  a larg-o  memorial  cross,  much  re- 
semblingr  the  well-known  Eleanor  crosses  at  North- 
ampton and  Waltham.  It  is  of  freestone,  about 
10ft.  in  heifirht,  and  divided  into  three  well-marked 
stages  with  vacant  canopied  niches  on  each  of  four 
sides,  the  whole  finished  by  a palpably  incongruous 
cross.  The  style  of  carving  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Edwardian  English  period,  but  the  work 
AS  roughly  executed.  I made  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  told  the  monument  had  been 
removed  from  the  Place  St.  Hilaire.  Can  any 
reader  give  the  history  of  this  structure  P— E.  W.  P. 

[6457.]— Worm  in  Bed  Deal.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  of  the  best  or  any  method  to  be 
adopted  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  worm  in  red 
deal  flooring  ? The  floor  in  question  is  in  a large 
drawing-room  that  had  remained  unflnished  for  a 
period  of  35  years,  and  during  that  time  the  flooring 
was  cut  down  and  laid  on  the  joist  face  downwards. 
Some  12  months  since  the  board  was  turned  over 
and  laid,  and  the  floor  finished,  as  the  boarding  had 
Pecoine  blackened,  and  was  laid  before  it  was 
planed  ; it  was  not  noticed  the  worm  had  attacked 
the  edges  of  it.  Can  your  readers  suggest  anything 
that  would  destroy  the  worm,  and  so  prevent  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  the  floor,  which  would  be  very 

inconvenient  p— Nemo. 

[5458.]- Waterproof  Covering.— I have  some 
cellars  covered  with  flags  laid  on  joists,  the  flags 
being  open  to  the  weather ; I want  to  make  this 
covering  entirely  waterproof.  Can  any  one  recom- 
mend anything  with  which  to  All  the  joints  which 
may  be  depended  upon,  or  any  substance  which  can 
be  put  on  in  a thin  layer  which  will  wear  and  be 
waterproof  P Some  of  the  London  streets  are  laid 
with  a kind  of  asphalte,  or  similar  substance  in 
layers  of  from  lin.  to  2in.  thick— would  that 
answer  P If  so,  what  is  the  substance  P Any  opinions 
will  oblige— Jink. 

[5459.]— Old  Brasses  in  the  Chapels  of  the 
Court.  Will  any  one  kindly  inform  me 
It  there  are  any  old  brasses  in  the  Temple  Church, 
or  in  any  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  the  Inns  ?— 
r . 1.  O. 

Stains.-Can  any  one  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  take  out  the  staiu  of  heel- ball  in  a 
nibbing,  where  it  has  gone  over  the  outline  P— 

<4-  -Ei.  D, 

[5161.J— stamped  Agreements.— If  the  agree- 
ments are  stamped  with  a sixpenny  stamp  to  each 
contract  what  should  the  plans  and  conditions 
havep — r.  S. 

[5462.]-Copying  Mouldings.— Will  any  prac- 
tical  reader  kindly  say  what  is  the  most  reliable  and 
correct  method  of  obtaining  the  profile  of  a mould- 
ing  without  the  use  of  the  cymagraph  P This  ques- 
tion  has  been  asked  several  times  in  these  columns, 

ont,  1 believe,  never  satisfactorily  answered.— Cyma. 

[5463.]— Light.— A client  of  mine.  A,  gets  light  to 
a sitting-room  by  a window  overlooking  B’s  yard, 
said  window  being  used  for  certainly  20  years.  B 
in  enlarging  his  house,  has  built  round  the  window! 
^-“*ch  °ow  gets  light  only  from  a well-hole  4ft.  by 
D 3 new  walls  at  present  are  as  high  as  top  of 
window,  and  apparently  will  be  carried  up  another 
etory.  Has  A any  redress  ? — Aecuitect. 

[5464.]— Grey  Bricks.— Is  there  a composition 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  bricks  burn 
grey  after  being  dip  pod  into  it,  or  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  them  P .If  so,  I shall  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  readers  will  kindly  favour  me  with  particulars 
1 want  to  burn  bricks  grey  on  the  ends  and  one  side, 
but  the  clay  I have  to  make  them  from  will  not  burn 
grey  in  its  natural  state.— 0.  M. 

[546.5 ^-Construction  of  Hoof.— I have  a roof 

nhourynft®*  w n Public  room,  the  span  of  which  is 
about  20ft.  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  favour 
me  with  their  opinion  as  to  the  strongest  and 
cheapest  plan  to  construct  it  P The  roof  must  be 
open  to  the  purlins,  and  I wish  to  avoid  the  expense 
BuTldeu"^'’  ® tie-bcams.-A  Youno 


RKPLIKS. 

Exhibition.-I  havo  not 
who  snvS  '^1 unmarried  man 

but  reallv  ‘P  ««  '^^road, 

“ won’l  afford  it,  Iho  “can’t”  moans 

* ] 1 working  men  get  married  young 

thorn  , and  thoso  of  us  wtio  are  fatliors,  ami  liappen 
“'"“fh'onH  progeny,  know  only 

Btine^d  is  ^ r I’*achos  when  one’s 

Btipend  IS  not  an  unlimited  ono.  But  with  young 

men  it  is  different  and  tlinro  is  no  inaHon  I'oinoi^ 
painter,  or  pli.inber  in  (Jroat  Britain  liViC  in 
single  hlosHcdnesH  who  may  not  readily,  with 
great  advantage  to  fiimsolf,  take  a week  or  a fort 
niglits  holiday  in  Paris  this  year,  if  ho  ho  so  in- 
clmcd.  I speak  (piite  coiifidoiitly  iiiion  this  matter 
I roinoinhor  that  wlinii  I was  first  constrained  to 
'ay  income  was  excep. 
tioually  finiitod.  1 was  thou  an  approuticc  lad  down 


in  Yorksliire,  and  all  the  money  in  the  world  I had 
at  my  command  was  the  modest  weekly  wage  of  ono 
shilling.  By  dint  of  perseverance,  1 contrived  to  save 
a couple  of  pounds  or  so  ont  of  this,  and  then  went 
off,  all  by  myself,  for  a week's  walking  tour  in  the 
north  of  France.  When  I landed  at  Boulogne  I 
certainly  had  not  more  than  eighteen  shillings  at 
m.y  command,  but,  by  studying  economy,  these  not 
only  eked  out  seven  or  eight  days  very  well,  but 
enough  was  left  to  purchase  and  carry  home  a little 
present  for  my  mother.  Again,  I remember,  as  a 
young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twent.y,  finding  myself 
in  fair  Florence  with  lees  than  five' shillings  in  my 
pocket,  and  not  a friend  I could  look  to  in  all  Italy 
for  a single  helping  centessimi.  And  on  that  sum- 
and  what  I picked  np  on  the  road— I walked  with  my 
face  homeward  right  through  to  Paris- five  hun- 
dred miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  about  twice  that 
di.stance  as  the  tramp  walks.  With  a heavy  kit  of 
tools  on  my  back,  but  with  a light  heart  within 
me,  I crossed,  alone  and  in  mid- winter,  Mont  Cenis— 
a feat,  it  is  said,  few  people  have  cared  to  do.  And 
when  I recollect  how  I waded  for  miles  in  snow 
nearly  up  to  my  middle,  uncertain  whether  I was 
going  to  be  benighted  on  the  summit  or  not,  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  I should  care,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  do  it  again.  Now,  all  this  goes  to 
to  prove  that  one  need  not  necessarily  spend  a deal 
of  money  when  abroad,  and  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  power  of  most  people  to  make  themselves 
acquainted,  with  much  of  the  Continent  at  a mode- 
rate cost,  if  they  are  desirous  of  doing  so.  There  is 
no  doubt  .but  that,  at  the  present  time,  Paris  is 
dear ; hut  if  intending  visitors  will  keep  away  from 
the  English  and  fashionable  quarters,  and  use  ordi- 
nary prudence,  they  need  not  spend  more  than  they 
would  do  in  London.  I have  a pupil  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. He  is  a sharp  good  little  chap,  17  years  of  age. 
He  pays  7 francs  a week  (5s.  lOd.)  for  a bedroom 
near  the  building,  and  has  all  his  meals  out.  He 
breakfasts,  dines,  and  sups  at  one  of  the  five  thou- 
sand and  odd  restaurants,  and  other  places  open  for 
the  support  of  the  inner  man,  that  exist  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  at  a cost  of  about  2 francs 
(Is.  8d.)  a day;  so  that  his  expenses,  all  told,  are  a 
trifle  under  a pound  a week.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  until  I sent  him  over  last  March  he 
had  never  been  out  of  England,  that  he  did  not 
speak  a word  of  French,  and  went  over  quite  by 
himself ; so  what  he  has  done  others  may  do  readily 
enough.  Working  men  who  find  themselves  in  Paris 
for  the  first  time  this  summer  cannot  do  better  than 
make  straight  for  the  Exhibition.  They  must  be 
carefnl,  however,  if  they  possess  a portmanteau 
or  carpet-bag,  not  to  take  either  in,  for,  although 
the  oflficials  at  the  gates  will  allow  anything  to  pass 
in,  they  will  permit  nothing  to  go  out  again  until 
the  final  closing  of  the  show.  Once  in  the  place,  let 
the  visitor  find  his  way  into  the  British  section,  and 
there  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  good- 
natured-looking  English  assistant  he  may  come 
across.  In  due  course  the  pair  will  adjourn  to  the 
nearest  buffet,  and  the  stranger  will  find  that,  whilst 
drinking  a friendly  glass  of  “bitter,”  his  accli- 
mated fellow-conatryman  will  give  him  more  prac- 
tical advice  as  to  where  to  sleep,  where  to  eat,  what 
to  see,  and  how  to  see  it,  than  he  would  find  out  for 
himself  in  a month.  It  may  be  useful  to  numerous 
readers  who  have  friends  abroad  to  know  that  the 
postage  for  each  number  of  the  Building  News  is 
2d.  for  all  places  upon  the  Continent,  the  Colonies, 
or  America,  where  the  penny  newspaper  rate  is  in 
force.  'Thanks  to  the  many  excellent  plates  this 
publication  contains,  it  uniformly  weighs  more  than 
4oz.— the  limit  for  the  penny  post— so  that,  if  in- 
sufficiently prepaid,  the  journal,  instead  of  going  as 
its  sender  intends,  gets  into  the  Dead  Office— a 
bourne  from  which  no  paper  returns.— H.  Hems. 

[6424.]— Emigration.— I see  that  there  is  one 
more  assistant  who  wishes  to  know  the  prospects  of 
emigration.  As  regards  Australia  and  Canada,  I 
can  tel!  him,  by  experience,  they  are  overstocked 
already.  If  in  sufficient  health,  “ O.  Lane.”  might 
try  Bombay  or  Calcutta  with  good  prospects.  With 
kindly  wishes  to  tho  Building  News,  the  best  of 
papers  architecturally. — Tobonto. 

[6450.]— Copying  Apparatus.- There  are  two 
or  three  recent  inventions  for  making  ten  or  twenty 
copies  or  facsimiles  of  written  documents;  espe- 
cially Byford’s  fac-similo  process,  and  Zuccato’s 
papyrograph.  Specially  prepared  paper,  and  ink, 
and  an  ordinary  screw  copying-press  are  required. 
Order  through  a stationer. — Kilbubn. 


WATEB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABY 
MATTERS, 

London  Watkb  Supply.— On  Tuesday  a depu- 
tation  from  the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey  waited  upon 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  on  the  subject  of  tho  inadequate 
supply  of  water  rendered  by  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Water  Company  to  the  inhabitants  of 
^'"'■“onuaey,  numbering  about  100,000  persons. 
What  was  supplied  was  both  deficient  in  quality  and 
quantity.  The  company  had  gone  to  great  expense 
in  the  construction  of  a reservoir  at  Nunhead 
capable  of  holding  18  million  gallons,  but  it  had 
never  been  charged  with  water.  They  urged  that  a 
constant  supply  should  bo  given  which  would  insure 
greater  purity.  They  prayed  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  to 
compel  the  company  to  provide  a constant  supply. 
In  every  instance  the  company  had  been  apprised  of 
the  complaints  made,  but  no  remedy  was  applied. 
Mr.  ^ Sclater-Booth  pointed  out  that  their  first  pro- 
ceeding, if  they  wanted  a constant  supply  of  water, 
was  to  apply  to  the  company,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Act,^  and  in  the  event  of  their  refusing,  he  had  power 
to  direct  an  inquiry  with  the  view  to  make  it  com- 
pubory  on  the  company  to  give  it.  He  thought  that 
bad  supplies  were  often  due  to  defective  fittings,  and 
in  such  cases  the  company  was  not  to  blame  ; that 
was  so  in  some  of  the  wealthiest  West-end  institu- 
tions, he  regretted  to  say.  He  would  bring  their 
complaint  to  the  company’s  notice  and  let  them  know 
in  writing  the  reply  made.  If  they  desired  he  would, 
on  receiving  the  necessary  complaints,  make  a 
formal  inquiry  as  prescribed  by  the  9th  section  of 
the  Act,  1859. 

STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Edinburgh. — A bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  unveiled  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  The 
sculptor  is  Sir  John  Steel!.  The  statue,  which  has 
been  executed  on  the  scale  of  12ft.,  is  placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  red  granite  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Steell, 
architect  (son  of  the  sculptor),  in  a plain  and  mas- 
sive style,  intended  to  harmonise  with  the  prevail- 
ing style  of  the  monument.  This  structure  has 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co., 
Aberdeen. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bricks  oe  Varying  Thickness.— Walsall 
County  Court,  July  25th.— New  Trial  of  Caddick  v. 
Barton.— On  the  previous  hearing  the  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Caddick  and  Sons,  brickmakers,  Bloxwich, 
obtained  a verdict  of  .£5  (including  £3  paid  into 
court),  against  defendant,  Mr.  Robert  Barton, 
builder,  Hednesford,  in  respect  of  some  best  red 
pressed  bricks,  which  the  plaintiffs  had  supplied  to 
the  defendant.  Evidence  was  now  adduced  to  show 
that  the  bricks  were  not  of  the  quality  contracted 
for,  inasmuch  as  they  varied  in  breadth  from  3^  to 
3|in.,  instead  of  being  of  a uniform  size  within  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  After  a great  deal  of  evidence  had 
been  given,  his  Honour  (Mr.  Griffiths)  reversed  the 
previous  decision  and  found  for  the  defendant,  hold- 
ing that  owing  to  the  irregularities  already  named, 
the  bricks  were  not  what  they  professed  to  be— viz., 
best  bricks  of  the  description  specified.  In  the 
course  of  the  case  it  was  stated  that  in  selecting  the 
bricks  at  the  plaintiff’s  yard,  a large  quantity  were 
rejected  and  set  aside  on  account  of  these  irregu- 
larities, and  his  Honour  suggested  that  some  of 
these  were  sent  out  by  mistake. 


Mr.  Ail’d  has  boon  elected  borough  surveyor  of  St. 
Albans  out  of  29  candidates. 

Oil  Tuesday  affornoon  tho  memorial  stones  of  a 
now  Baptist  chapel,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Walsall,  wore  laid.  The  building  is  from  tho 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Markwiok,  Walsall,  and 
eombiiioH  the  Clasaio  and  Italian  styles.  It  will  he 
78ft.  long,  including  an  orchestra  I fft.  wide  and 
3l)ft.  higli,  and,  exclusive  of  tho  orchestra,  will  pro- 
vide aeeomniodation  for  (iHO  worsliippers.  Best 
red  iiressod  bricks  are  to  bo  used  in  the  front  and 
two  side  eh'vations,  with  dressings  of  Ilollington 
stone  tliroiighout,  and  will  l)o  onricfied  witli 
moulded  and  carreil  caps,  arches,  and  covniees. 
Ttie  l)uildiiig,  innlnding  silo,  will  cost  afmiit  £ 

'I  ho  tmilders  ui'o  Messrs.  Rovvloy,  jiiii.,  and  Lyiiox, 
of  Wulsull. 


Memorial  stones  of  a Methodist  New  Connection 
chapel  and  schools.  Upper  Gornal,  were  laid  on 
Monday  week.  The  building  will  consist  of  a chapel, 
60ft.  by  40ft-,  with  school  underneath,  44ft.  Sin.  by 
40ft.,  and  14ft.  high,  and  two  class-rooms.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  350,  and  the  school  room 
220,  without  the  class-rooms.  Tho  contract  is  £1,420. 

The  committee  for  tho  erection  of  a monument  to 
Spinoza  at  the  Hague  has  awarded  tho  first  prize  to 
the  sculptor  Hoxamer,  of  Paris,  and  the  second 
prize  to  the  sculptor  Tushaus,  of  Dusseldorf. 

Wo  under.stand  that  two  or  throe  places  yet  re- 
main to  be  filled  up  to  make  the  required  number 
for  tho  Architectural  Association  excursion  to  York- 
shire, which  commences  on  tho  12th  inst.  Intend- 
ing excursionists  should  apply  to  tho  secretary 
without  delay.  Wo  arc  assured  that  tho  visit  will 
be  unusually  interesting. 

Now  tramways  belonging  to  a private  company 
have  boon  comniencod  in  Lnniiaster-road,  Preston 
under  a local  Act  which  received  tho  Royal  assent  in 
May  last.  Mr.  Garlick  is  superintending  tho  con- 
struction for  tho  Ooi  poration. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  now  chureh  of  St. 
Matthias,  Slieifiold,  was  laid  on  Tuesday.  Tho 
e<lifico  will  aconnimodato  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
worshippers.  It  is  to  bo  of  tho  Marly  blnglish  stylo, 
and  tho  interior  arrangements  comprise  a nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  a chancel,  a ehamber  for  the 
organ,  the  choir,  and  clergy,  and  vestries.  There  is 
to  bo  neither  tower  nor  spire,  Imt  simply  a bell 
turret.  Mr.  .1.  I).  Webster  is  tho  arohilcot ; ami 
the  cost  is  to  bo  under  £5,000. 
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The  proposal  of  the  restoration  committee 
to  place  a high-pitched  roof  on  the  nave  of 
St.  Alban’s  Cathedral,  extending  from  the 
■western  porch  to  the  tower,  and  a correspond- 
ing gable  at  the  west  front,  has  evoked  a re- 
monstrance from  Lord  Carnarvon,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
deserves  serious  consideration.  It  is  quite  true, 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  points  out,  that  a high- 
pitched  roof  at  St.  Alban’s  would  not  be  a 
novelty,  and  to  a superficial  mind  the  restora- 
tion of  a feature  which  was  removed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  might  seem  desirable.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  what  magnificence  the 
accidental  substitution  of  flat  roofs  throughout 
has  given  to  the  appearance  of  the  tower,  very 
few  who  really  appreciate  the  exterior  of  St. 
Alban’s  would  hazard  the  proposed  alteration. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  gain  can  accrue 
to  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  unless,  indeed, 
the  restoration  committee  propose  to  alter  the 
present  flat  ceiling,  which  is  scarcely  likely. 
"The  matter,  doubtless,  is  not  yet  finally  decided ; 
we  feel  sure  that  reconsideration  is  desirable, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Institute  Council,  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative body  of  the  profession,  for  advice  there- 
upon. 

Dr.  Heintzel,  in  Dingler’s  Journal,  thinks 
that  the  influence  of  light  upon  cement  has  not 
hitherto  been  suflSciently  considered.  He  in- 
stituted some  experiments  upon  a quantity  of 
cement,  which  he  divided  into  three  parcels, 
exposing  parcel  A to  the  air  and  full  light,  B to 
the  air  and  diffused  light,  and  secluding  C in 
darkness  from  the  air.  After  six  months  he 
found  that  A made  a weak  mortar,  by  absorbing 
38  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water,  and  it  had 
become  crumbly ; B,  with  33^  per  cent,  of 
water,  made  a mortar  which  was  too  adhesive 
to  the  trowel,  and  it  yielded  up  none  of  its 
water ; C,  with  33^  per  cent,  of  water,  made  an 
excellent  mortar,  easily  stirred  and  flowing,  and 
it  relinquished  some  of  its  water.  After  setting 
for  28  days  the  relative  strength  was  : A,  3 ; 
B,  37-9  ; C,  44-6. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention, giving  the  British  Government  pro- 
tective rights  over  Asiatic  Turkey,  had  greatly 
aroused  the  hopes  of  archaeologists,  who  trusted 
that  now  full  powers  would  be  given  to  the 
British  Museum  authorities  to  carry  out  syste- 
matic and  continued  excavations  on  the  sites 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  Treasury,  however,  take  a 
different  view,  and  have  withdrawn  any  further 
grant  to  the  British  Museum  for  these  purposes. 
Private  enterprise  is  already  stirring  itself  in 
the  formation  of  an  organisation  whose  agents 
shall  have  equal  claims  on  the  antiquary  and 
the  merchant,  and  it  is  said  that  an  expedition 
will  leave  this  country  next  spring  for  Cyprus, 
which,  besides  fulfilling  the  functions  of  an 
archseological  expedition  proper,  will  also  report 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  island. 

Although,  as  intimated  in  our  article  last 
week,  the  ancient  Cypriots  do  not  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  art,  the  names  of  some  artists 
are  preserved,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Lake,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  island  is  embodied  in  a pamphlet 
just  published,  thinks  it  probable  that  further 
researches  will  discover  others.  One  sculptor 
named  Styppax  is  known  as  a contemporary  of 
Pericles.  Another,  a native  of  Salamis,  was 
Simos ; and  another  native  artist  of  Salamis 
was  Onasiphon,  as  proved  by  an  inscription  at 
Ithodes,  where  also  occurs  the  name  of  Epi- 
charmos,  of  Soli.  One  Zenodotos  is  mentioned 
in  a tablet  at  New  Paphos.  Embroidery  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  almost  to  the  position 
of  a fine  art.  It  is  called  Assyrian  work  by 
Pausanias. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &o., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Efect  a Great  Savvag  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Llmlt^),  Armley,  Leeds. 


CHIPS. 

At  a moetinp  heW  at  Longton,  North  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  19th  July,  it  was  decided  to  restore 
the  parish  church,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Charles  Lynam 
to  undertake  the  work. 

The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  is  erecting 
an  extension  bridge  over  the  Queen-street  crossing 
in  York  city.  Mr.  Copperthwaite,  engineer  for  the 
southern  division,  has  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  bridge,  which  is  a substantial  structure  of  seven 
arches,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Leeds. 
The  work  is  nearly  completed. 

On  Tuesday  week,  the  new  schools  erected  in 
Market-street,  Fenton,  by  the  Stoke-on-Trent 
School  Board,  were  opened.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  to  the  street  of  about  90  feet,  and  is  of  two 
stories.  The  boys’  school  consists  of  a main  room 
70ft.  long  and  22ft.  wide,  with  two  large  class-rooms, 
the  accommodation  being  for  320  scholars.  The 
girls’  school  has  a main  room  and  two  class-rooms 
for  240  children.  The  school  for  infants  consists  of 
a main  room  to  accommodate  120,  and  two  class- 
rooms 95  children  each.  The  cost,  inclusive  of  the 
site,  was  6,440,  giving  an  expenditure  of  <£6  10s. 
a-head. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Sanitary  Officers’  Asso- 
ciation met  on  Thursday  week  at  Eudyard,  when 
Mr.  Robert  Farrow,  sanitary  inspector  of  Leek,  in 
an  opening  address  reviewed  the  various  sanitary 
questions  connected  with  the  office  of  inspector.  A 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  sewer  ventilation, 
the  water  carriage  system,  and  irrigation,  advocated 
by  the  chairman,  were  generally  approved  of. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R A.,  was  in 
Aberdeen  conferring  with  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  renovation  and  decoration  of  Old 
Machar  Cathedral.  Mr.  Street  went  over  the 
cathedral  along  with  the  committee,  and  intimated 
that  he  would  give  a report  on  the  whole  subject 
within  a few  days. 

Another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on 
Tuesday  to  sell  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

CHUBB  AND  SON, 

LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

Have  REMOVED  their  SAFE  anU  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 
and  extensive  Premises, 

123,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  ST.  PAUL’S,  E.C, 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post-free. 

Makers  to  the  Queen,  H.R.h.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-Propeller,  for 
the  introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a drum  with  a double 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly-wheel  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  as  fans.  The 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a small  jet 
of  water  being  directed  on  to  it,  causing  both  the 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  the 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a rate  equal  to 
2,500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  of 
apparatus. 

N.B.— The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  as 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  or 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  Gas 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  of  the 
Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Conservatories,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  156,  Queen’s-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

READS  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnish  Works,  Wolverhamnton, 
respectfully  invite  attention  to  their  Varnishes  for  House 
Paintei's,  Decorators,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  found  of 
uniform  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  lustre,  and  durability  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Extra  Hard-Drying  Varnishes  for  church  seats,  and  se  ts  of 
schools  and  public  buildings,  which  for  hard-drying,  brilliancy, 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 


To  Destroy  Blaokbeetles,  Pleas.  Bugs,  and 

all  Insects,  use  VESPER’S  WONDERFUL  INSECT  DESTROY- 
ING  POWDER,  which  is  sold  in  Tin  Boxes  6d.  and  Is.  each,  or 
post  free  for  8 or  14  stamps  'rom  the  sole  pronnetfrs,  G.  and  T. 
VESPER,  423-5,  Commerclal-road.  London,  E.  The  name  of 
VES^^ER  is  stamped  on  top  of  every  box ; other>vis0  none  are 
genuine.— [Advt.J 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DIS»EASE8,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  oberalsts  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Uolboni  HUl.  Uae  no  aub»titute.-‘[Al>\T A 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible  ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  onr 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W^.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire ; and  19,  Parliament-street,  London.  [Advt.J 


WAGES  MOVEMENT, 

Bristol.— A strike  of  plasterers  commenced  on 
Monday  in  Bristol.  Several  months  ago  they 
demanded  a rise  of  a halfpenny  an  hour.  Some  ot 
the  employers  have  conceded  the  advance,  hut  most 
of  the  masters  refuse  to  give  it,  and  declare  that  it 
the  men  strike  they  shall  not  come  in  again  except 
at  a reduction  of  a halfpenny  an  hoar. 

Carnarvonshire.— On  Wednesday  notices  were 
posted  at  two  of  the  principal  slate  quarries  _ at 
Nantlle,  in  Carnarvonshire,  notifying  that  owing 
to  the  continued  dulness  ot  the  slate  trade  the  work- 
ings would  be  at  once  stopped.  This  will  cause  some 
thousands  of  men  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  other  quarries  will  soon 
adopt  a similar  course,  the  slate  trade  being  worse 
now  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 

Edinburgh.— The  Edinburgh  plasterers  are  still 
on  strike,  and  last  week  increased  the  allowance 
by  2s. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  of  a frrey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  availahle  for  immediate  For 

further  particulars  (with  a list  of  Iraport^t  buildings  covered) 
apply  tt>  the  Manaqee.  Clynderwen,  fi.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
LADVT.) 


Holloway’s  Pills  have  many  competitors,  though 

o equals,  for  supplying  the  young  and  delicate  with  a simple 
trengthening  and  purifying  aperient.  These  Pills  composed  of 
tie  finest  balsams,  are  particularly  adapted  for  aU  oomplairt^ 
ecullar  to  females,  and  are  most  serviceable  at  the  critloal 
erioda  of  early  and  mature  years. 


..  £25,000 
21,763 
21,300 
19,970 
19,900 
19,500 
19,460 
18,839 


TENDERS. 

Bethnal  Green.— For  the  formation  ot  sewer  carriage, 
ind  footways  in  connection  therewith,  in  the  line  of  the 
Jethnal  Green  improvement,  new  street  between  High- 
treet,  Shoreditch,  and  Gibraltar-gardens,  for  the  Metro- 
lolitan  Board  of  W orks.  Sir  J,  W.  Bazalgette,  engineer 
iO  the  Board 

Ford  and  Norris 
Cook  and  Co.  ... 

Stephens  and  Co. 

Webster 

Croggin 

Mowlem  and  Co 

Nowell  and  Robson  (accepted) 

Carless 

Borlet.— For  erection  of  a mixed  school  and  mistress’s 
10U30  at  Borley,  Essex,  for  the  Borley  and  Lyston  School 
Board.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  24,  CornhiU,  E.C.,  architect 
;o  the  Board:— 

Grimwood  and  Sons  (accepted)  £795 

BuRSLEfli. — For  additions  to  Albert- street  works, 
Snrslom.  Mr.  A.  11.  Wood,  architect ; quantities  Bup- 
ilied  , , , , 

Estimates  for  carpentry  and  labour  only : 

Rogers  £252  13  0 

Cooke  4^  4^  6 

Yorke  174  4®  6 

Bowden  (accepted)  167  0 0 

Lancaster.— For  new  Centenary  Church,  Lancaster. 
Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle ; 
quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Connell : — 

Briggs  and  Lancaster  (mason,  &o.)...  £2,310  0 0 

Wright,  R.  S.  (joiner) 1,193  6 0 

Hartley,  Henry  (slater  & plasterer)  215  13 

Calvert  & Heald  (plumber  & glazier) 

Meadoweroft,  E.  (painter) 

The  trustees  of  the  late  Edmund 
Sharpe  (smith  and  ironfouuder)... 


257  4 
120  11 


140  0 0 


£4,236  14  0 
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CAMnKiiwKLL, — Tor  tlio  erection  o(  pantechnicon  nnd 
two  lioiiHOH  in  the  Htiition-roinl,  for  W.  llarrii,  )0n(i.  Mr. 
Jolm  Idirrer,  arcliitcct  and  burvoyor,  Alhiou-cliambers, 
Mooixato,  IC.O. ; — 


Knnor,  T.,  .Julian,  nnd  Co £t,400 

Nottlo,  W.  and  K 4,400 

Taylor,  .1 4,09.3 

Tiiornpnon,  J 4,0.04 

Condcr,  11 4,297 

llolliday,  J.,  juu 4,2G5 


N nwcAsn.E-nNnnn-TjYME.— For  tho  worku  in  alterationn 
to  aliop  premises,  Ilassall-streot,  for  Mr.  William  Dale. 
Mr.  Amhroso  Wood,  architect,  llegout  House,  Hanley  : 
quuntitios  supplied  .— 


Wallworth,  J.,  Conffletou 

Sutton,  W.,  Newcastle 

Ho.ardmoro,  G.,  Newcastle 

Grosvenor,  .T.,  Tuustall 

Comes,  C.,  Hanley  

Bennett,  J.,  Newcastle  (accepted^ 


...  £178  Vi  0 
...  171  0 0 
...  ir,0  0 0 
...  115  12  0 
...  145  0 0 

...  m 10  0 


City.— For  erection  of  now  premises.  No.  112,  Fleet- 
street,  K.O.,  for  Messrs.  Brentini.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight, 
architect,  2t,  Cornnhill,  City;  quantities  by  Mr.  G. Fleet- 


wood,  15,  Furnival’s-inu,  IS.C. : — 

Colls  and  Son £3,470 

Patman  and  Fothcringham 3,190 

Nightingale,  B.  15 3,177 

Shepherd 3,175 

Downs  and  Co 3,1 10 

Eoberts,  11.  and  Co.  (accepted)  2,979 


CoDFORD  St.  Mart,  Wiltsiiire.— For  additions  and  re- 
pahs  to  parish  church  : — 

Hopkins  and  Sous 

Giles  

Coleman  Bros 

Stephens  and  Bastow ... 

Burgess 

Gaistord 

Harris  

Balcombe  (accepted)  ... 


£1,123  10  0 
1,109  0 0 
1,077  0 0 
1,075  0 0 
1,013  11  0 
999  12  0 
988  0 0 
978  13  0 


Derby. — For  restorations, 
Fredk.  A.  Dovey,  architect : — 

Wood,  J 

Wood,  E 

Lilley  and  Son  

BuUock  and  Barton 


Osmaston  Church. 

£623  15 

566  0 

551  0 

3S5  0 


Mr. 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Derbyshire.— For  the  erection  fo  a house  and  other 
buildings  at  Padley  Hall  sewage  farm  for  the  Riplev 
Local  Boai-d .— 


Oldershaw,  W.,  Heauor £680 

Warren,  J.,  Codnor  . 470 

Metoher,  J.,  Eipley  I],  iil  450 

Welton,  W.,  Ripley  4t0 

Clover,  W.,  Ripley  412 

Jackson,  G.,  Ripley  400 

Wyld,  J.,  Ripley  (accepted)  383 


Lea  Bridge. — For  the  erection  of  engine,  meter,  and 
boiler  houses,  smiths’  shop,  chimney  shaft,  &c.,  for  the 
Dhectors  of  the  Lea  Bridge  District  Gas  Company.  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Thorman,  engineer  : — 


Bangs  

Wood,  F.  F.  and  J. 

Reed  

Falkner 

Crabb  (accepted) 


...  £1,987 
...  1,983 
...  1,928 
...  1,837 
...  1,750 


London.— For  painting  and  other  repairs  at  tho 
Homerton  Small  Pox  Hospital,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston, 
architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street ,*  no  quantities: — 


Vigor,  F.  G.  and  R.,  Poplar £1,257 

Bishop,  Hoxton 1,250 

Wythe,  Dalston  (accepted) ’g70 

Cook  and  Co gg3 


[Architects’  estimate,  £1,000.] 


London.— For  cleaning  and  painting  works  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  Newgate-street,  E.C.  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg,  architect . 


Harrison  and  Wood  £973 

Patman  and  Fotheringham  ...  823 

Pitman  and  Cuthbertson  720 

MorbyandCo ’’’  ggy 

Hayward  and  Sen  (accepted)  ‘Z  670 


London.— For  providing  additional  pumps  at  Crossness 
and  the  EfPra  and  Falcon  brook  outlets,  for  tho  Metro- 
pohtan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.W.  Bazalgette,  engineer  tc 
the  Board : — 


Crossness.  Eifra. 
Webster,  Wm.  ...  £6,237  ...  £1,189 
Easton  & Anderson 
(acc.  in  toto)  ...  6,000  ...  900 


F.alcon.  Total. 
...  £1,678  ...£9,104 

800  ...  7,700 


North  Woolwich.— Contract  No.  1.  For  tho  erection 
of  proposed  new  soap  factory  at  North  Woolwich,  for 
Messrs,  .lohn  Knight  and  Sous,  consisting  of  stabling  for 
40  horses,  foremen’s  cottages,  fat  and  packing  houses, 
chimney  shaft,  roads,  paving  and  concrete  foundations. 
Messrs.  Tuuley  and  Boyle,  14,  Clement’s-Ianc,  Lombard- 
street,  E.C.,  surveyors ; quantities  suxiplied ; — 


Cooke,  B.,  and  Co 

Sabey  and  Son 

Cullum,  William  

Merritt  and  Ashby  

Baker,  George,  and  Sou 

Sawyer,  J.  W 

Hook  and  Oldrey  

Crockett,  William  

Aitchison  and  Walker 

Brass,  William 

Kirk  and  Randall  

Dickinson,  Charles  

Cowland  Bros 

Martin,  J.  W 

French,  W.  E 

Sheffield  and  Prebble 

Front,  William  

Perry  and  Co 

Vernon  and  Ewens  

Brealy,  Robert  (withdraw)... 


£22,037 

13 

8 

20,584 

0 

0 

19,995 

0 

0 

19,3-33 

0 

0 

19,331 

0 

0 

18, .500 

0 

0 

18,-3.50 

0 

0 

18,-317 

0 

0 

18,256 

0 

0 

18,244 

0 

0 

17,690 

0 

0 

17,563 

0 

0 

17,486 

0 

0 

17,480 

0 

0 

17,450 

0 

0 

16,873 

0 

0 

16,546 

0 

0 

16,400 

0 

0 

16,272 

0 

0 

16,200- 

0 

0 

Portsea. — For  new  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Wendover 
and  Co.,  Hanover-street,  Portsea.  Mr.  E.  Wendover, 
architect 

Burbidge  (accepted) £2,000 


Roehampton. — For  erection  of  three  model  cottages  at 
Roehampton,  Surrey,  for  B.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  built  of 
cement  concrete,  faced  with  red  Broomhall  tiles.  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  architect,  24,  CornhiU,  City: — 

Sutton,  Putney  (accepted) £1,000 


SwALLOwFiELD. — For  a house  and  offices  at  Farley 
Hill,  Swallowfield,  Berks,  for  William  Simonds,  Esq. 
Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect,  Reading;  quantities  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Son,  Maidenhead  ;— 


Wheeler  Bros.  £8,724 
Higgs  ...  8,686 
Rider  & Son*  8,578 
Woodroife  ...  8,5-58 
Filewood  ...  8,390 


Additional 
cost  of  using 
brown  Port- 
land instead  of 
Bath  stone  in 
dressings. 

!!!  £405  ! 

580 
480 
395 


Deduction  for 
using  part 
deal  instead  of 
oak  in  joinery. 


£t98  10  0 
1.000  0 0 
576  3 0 
727  0 0 


[*  Accepted,  using  part  deal  instead  of  oak  in  joinery, 
&c.,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.] 


_ Stratford-on-Avon. — For  the  erection  of  a Cougre.ga- 
tional  chapel,  seating  400  persons,  and  lecture-hall,  in 
Rother  Market,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London  and  Manchester,  architect  : — 

Chapel.  Lecture-hall. 

Gascoyne,  Leamington  ...  £3,173  ...  £217 

Smallwood,  Wootton  Wavon  3,150  - ...  200 

Roberts  & Son,  Stratford-on- 
Avon  (accepted)  2,970  ...  274 

Wallinoton. — For  erecting  two  villas  on  tho  Woodoote 
Estate,  Walliugton,  Surrey,  for  the  Messrs.  P.arker  and 
the  freeholders.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect  : — 


Ennor,  Julian,  and  Co. 

...  £3,650 

Brass  

...  3,500 

Potterton  

...  3,390 

Loso  

...  3,320 

Jarrett  

...  3,050 

Mattock  Bros 

...  2,993 

Bisli  

...  2,800 

Howo  and  White 

...  2,350 

Thorpe,  Essex.- Maltings  for  Messrs.  Free  and  Hollis. 
Mr.  G.  Gat'd  Pye,  architect,  Colchester:- 


Inclusive  of 
iron  roof. 


Everitt  and  Son 

K.'iuiiders  and  Son  ... 

Brown,  James 

Dob.son,  George  (accepted) 


...  £3,925 
...  3,6-38 
...  3,600 
...  3,248 


Tonstall.— For  Co-operative  stores,  Tunstall.  Mr 
A.  R.  Wood,  architect;  quantities  Bupxiliod  : — 


Cartlidgo 

Proctor 

Halfpenney 

Smith  

Cooke  

Cope  and  Goodwin 
Yorke  


£1,4.50  0 0 

1,330  0 0 

1,;J00  0 0 

1,273  17  0 

1,260  0 0 

1,105  0 0 

1,098  0 0 


Tdnstall.— For  house  and  stabling  at  Tunstall.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wood,  architect ; quantities  supplied  .— 


Estimates  not  including  brickwork : 


Hancock  £335 

Yorke  309 

Walker  and  Bainhridge  (accepted) 282 


Tunstall.- For  Congregational  church,)  Tuustall. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  architect ; quantities  supplied : — 

Hancock £1,260 

Yorke  (accepted)  1,240 

Proctor 1,200 


Whitby.— For  the  erection  of  schools  to  accommodate 
267  children,  for  the  Whitby  School  Board,  as  computed 
by  the  Educational  Department.  Messrs.  Armfleld  and 
Bottomley,  architects,  1,  Zetland-road,  Middlesbro’-on- 
Tees,  and  at  Whitby  : — 


Lord,  Joseph,  Middlesbro’  £1,935  18  6 

Langdale,Wm.,  and  Sons,  Whitby...  1,497  0 0 

Baston,  Wm.,  Whitby 1,280  10  0 

Gladstone,  James,  Whitby* 1,165  0 0 


[*  Accepted,  with  the  addition  of  £105  for  a dado  of 
glazed  bricks  in  schools  and  class-rooms.  Cost  per  child 
of  school  buildings,  playgrounds,  and  boundary  walls, 
£4  15s.  IJd.] 


WOLSTANTON.— For  villa  at  Wolstanton.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wood,  architect,  Tunstall;  quantities  supplied : — 

Proctor £1,850 

Cooke  1,790 

Yorke  (accepted)  1,750 


Wolstanton. — For  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Wol- 
stanton. Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  arehiteot;  quantities  sup- 
plied : — 


Cooke  

Bennett 

Yorke  

Proctor  (accepted) 


...  £2,024 
...  1,960 
...  1,948 
...  1,850 


Erratum. — In  our  list  of  tenders  last  week  for  three 
blocks  of  semi-detached  cottages  at  “ Wells,"  Somerset, 
for  Messrs.  James  Fussell,  Sons,  and  Co.,  the  name  of 
the  town  should  have  been  “ Mells,”  not  “Wells.” 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RAP^OELL,  SAUMDERS,  & CO.  LIMITED. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Morctiants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  CORSHAM,  WILTS.  [Advt.] 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

roE 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patontee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PllOSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION 


Atjg.  9, 1878. 
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LONDON.  h'RIDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1878. 


THE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AND  RESTORATION. 

IN  Lord  Alwyne  Compton’s  well-timed 
and  sensible  address,  delivered  last  week 
before  the  Royal  Archasological  Institute, 
at  Northampton,  and  fully  reported  in  our 
last  number,  the  question  of  Restoration 
was  reasonably  dealt  with.  We  turn  from 
the  shrieking  solicitude  of  the  anti-restorers 
to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
with  considerable  relief.  Lord  Alw]pe 
Compton  did  not  assert  that  all  restoration 
had  been  conducted  with  discreet  modera- 
tion, but  he  contended  that  it  was 
thoroughly  honest  for  the  time — an  allega- 
tion distinctly  disputed  by  the  anti-restora- 
tionists — and,  lastly,  that  it  was  preferable 
to  a bigoted  destruction.  He  might  have  put 
the  matter  even  more  strongly.  He  might 
have  asked  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  our  cathedrals  and  old  churches 
at  the  present  time  if  the  “do-nothing” 
policy  had  prevailed  throughout  the  present 
century.  We  have  always  considered  that 
the  large  amount  of  restoration  effected 
has  exercised  no  small  influence  for  good. 
The  activity  created  by  the  movement  has 
given  birth  to  a school  of  artists  and  art 
workmen  of  which  England  may  well  feel 
proud,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  those  who 
have  learned  from  them  the  little  they  know 
of  art ; and  this  spread  of  art  education  did 
much  to  dispel  the  apathetic  desolation 
which  previously  existed.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  rightly  enough  instanced  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  face  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  simple  loss 
from  cultivation  of  the  few  acres  of  ground 
covered  by  ancient  monuments,  and  pointed 
out  that  no  response  could  be  looked  for  to 
the  suggested  appeal  to  build  new  churches 
(side  by  side  with  the  old),  except  from 
the  small  band  of  anti-restorers ; and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  the  older  buildings  so 
“ preserved  would  soon  fall  into  hopeless 
decay.”  The  two  cases  of  restoration 
instanced  by  the  speaker  well  illustrated 
his  argument.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  re- 
ferred, first,  to  the  circular  church  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  Northampton — one  of  a few 
English  examples  — and  mentioned  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  building  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  a case  in  point.  In  this 
instance  no  doubtful  features  were  repro- 
duced, while  many  concealed  beauties  have 
been  brought  to  light.  What,  we  may  ask, 
would  the  anti-restoration  society  have 
done  ? They  would  have  let  it  remain  in 
the  hopeless  condition  in  which  it  was 
found — the  half- discernible  featmres  of 
Simon  de  Liz’s  church  would  have  been  left 
to  further  decay  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  preservation,  while  the  hidden  details  of 
the  12th  century  would  still  have  remained 
concealed  by  the  hideous  additions  of  later 
times.  The  other  example — that  of  the 
Queen’s  Cross — supplies  a still  more  cogent 
protest  against  the  proposition  that  preser- 
vation is  not  restoration,  and  Lord  Comp- 
ton’s narration  of  facts  completes  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  It  was  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the 
Queen’s  Cross  exists  in  consequence  of  three 
successful  restorations  in  1713,  in  1762,  and 
last  in  1836.  Mr.  Law’s  recital  of  these 
restorations,  read  the  other  day,  indeed 
confirms  the  admitted  fact  that  we  owe  to 
these  successful  reparations  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  cross.  Even  Blore,  tha,t  enfant 
terrible  of  Gothicists,  did  not  venture  to 
reproduce  the  crowning  figure,  which  was, 
consequently,  left  imperfect  by  him.  The 
case  cited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker — namely,  the 
restoration  of  Bradford-on- Avon  Church — 


was  another  strong  instance.  We  concur 
in  the  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Compton, 
that  judicious  and  careful  restorations  can 
only  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  societies 
like  the  Archaeological  Institute  ; and  that, 
to  further  this  object,  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  and  county 
associations,  combined  with  the  united 
action  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
is  most  advisable,  if  not  positively  essential. 
We  decidedly  think,  and  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
that  all  restorations  should,  where  possible, 
be  confided  to  the  joint  care  of  archaeolo- 
gists and  architects.  If  those  who^  have 
devoted  their  studies  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  different 
periods  and  styles  of  architecture  cannot 
be  entrusted  with  the  reparation  of  our 
ancient  buildings,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
hesitating  to  commit  them  into  the  hands 
of  a few  individuals  who  have,  with  more 
presumption  than  discretion,  set  themselves 
up  as  the  public  censors  pf  restoration,  and 
as  the  professed  champions  of  everything 
ancient.  We  hope  the  archmological 
societies  which  meet  at  this  season  will  take 
up  the  suggestion  thrown  ^ out  by  Lord 
Compton — organise  a committee  with  the 
object  of  securing  united  action  with  our 
leading  architectural  societies,  and  so 
attain,  in  the  only  effectual  manner,  the 
intelligent  and  careful  restoration  of  our 
ancient' edifices,  and  thus  relieve  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings 
of  an  anxiety  which  is  wearing  away  the 
souls  of  its  supporters. 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton’s  speech  may  well 
be  considered  together  with  another  proposal 
referred  to  last  week — namely,  that  of  the 
Restoration  Committee  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathe- 
dral,  to  place  a high-pitched  roof  on  the 
nave  of  the  abbey,  and  a corresponding 
gable  at  the  west  front.  Lord  Carnarvon, 
the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
has  protested  against  the  scheme,  pointing 
out  that,  though  the  substitution  of  a high- 
pitched  roof,  such  as  that  originally 
intended  from  the  remains  of  the 
weatherings  in  the  tower,  may  seem 
desirable,  it  is  certainly  not  called 
for ; and  that,  if  carried  out,  it  would 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  accidental 
charm  attached  to  the  later  15th-century 
flat  roof  which  now  covers  the  nave 
of  the  abbey,  and  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute at  its  annual  meeting  passed  a resolu- 
tion of  similar  tenor  to  that  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Earl  Cowper,  on  the 

ground  of  unnecessary  restoration,  agrees 
with  Lord  Carnarvon,  while  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  in  a sensible  letter  to  the  Times, 
wisely  steers  clear  of  what  he  calls  de- 
structive restoration  ” and  “ unintelligent 
preservation,”  and  maintains  that,  where 
there  is  absolute  material  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  former  feature  of  a 
building  evidence  sufficient  to  rnake 
its  restoration  mathematically  certain  — 
and  where  the  reason  for  the  original 
existence  of  that  feature  is  equally 
certain,  and  is  such  as  abstractly  to  approve 
itself  to  our  reason,  then  its  restoration 
must  be  safe.”  Applying  these  tests  to  St. 
Alban’s,  the  original  angle  and  weatheiings 
of  the  roof  remain,  and  may  be  seen  on 
the  tower,  against  which  the  nave  roof 
abutted,  or  was  intended  to  abut.  As  re- 
gards the  second  test,  Mr.  Hope  observes, 
with  candour,  it  is  inferential.  He 
rightly  remarks,  the  medimval  architect 
intended  the  steep  roof  for  a practical  use, 
and  not  for  an  artistic  purpose,  though  we 
have  no  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  why 
the  architects  of  the  I5th  century  saw  fit 
to  substitute  a flat  roof  and  ceiling.  Archseo- 
logically,  again,  there  is  something  to 
urge  for  the  retention  of  a substitution,  if 
on  no  other  adducible  ground.  The  flat  roof 
has,  we  must  confess,  an  accidental  charm. 


It  is  certainly  picturesque,  and  its  long 
association  with  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  make 
ns,  as  we  hinted  last  week,^  hesitate 
to  hazard  the  change.  But  there  is  another 
point— the  flat  painted  ceiling,  which  cannot 
] udiciously  be  interfered  with — that,  to  our 
minds,  should,  so  far,  dispose  of  the  rcasoM 
given  by  Mr.  Hope,  who,  himself,  thinks  it 
is  entirely  independent,  and  should  be 
tained  as  a relic  of  old  art,  which  it 
would  be  sacrilegious  to  disturb.  ^ To  retain 
the  flat  painted  ceiling,  and  to  heighten  the 
external  roof,  would  be  inconsistent  and 
indefensible  on  architectural  grounds.  We 
do  not  know  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
old  builders  to  adopt  the  flat  ceiling.  It  was 
probably  because  it  improved  the  acoustics, 
or  appeared  more  in  character  with  the 
Early  style ; but,  for  whichever  reason,  or 
even  if  economy  was  the  motive,  there  it  ia, 
and  to  tamper  with  it  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  hazardous  for  several  reasons.  We 
look  upon  this  particular  matter  as  having: 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
restoration,  and  as  showing  the  value  of 
architectural  aid  in  arriving  at  a decision. 
We  counsel,  therefore,  the  restoration  com- 
mittee to  pause,  to  reconsider  their  proposal, 
and,  as  we  urged  last  week,  to  submit 
question  to  the  Institute  Council  for  advice. 
There  may  be  much  to  say  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  the  high  pitched  roof-— that 
there  is  more  than  we  had  thought  is  evi- 
dent enough  from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  k 
letter  in  yesterday’s  Times,  and  from  Prof. 
Donaldson’s  more  scholarly  if  less  vigorous 
communication  which  appeared  with  it. 
No  harm,  however,  but  every  good, 
result  from  a dispassionate  reconsideration 
of  the  matter,  aided  by  the  best  professional 
knowledge  it  is  possible  to  command. 
The  suggestion  cariies  with  it  the  wider 
one  we  have  above  mentioned — the  absolute 
necessity  for  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Archaeological  and  Architectural  So- 
cieties in  this  most  important  matter  of 
restoration.  There  is  no  architect  worth  the 
name  who  would  not  eagerly  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  such  a com- 
bination as  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  sug- 
gested, or  who  would  not  gratefully  contrast 
it  with  the  hysterical  objurgations  of  those 
gentlemen  who  propose  to  transfer  our 
ancient  buildings  to  the  custody  of  the 
engineers. 


BUILDING  IN  BRIGHTON. 
rpHE  visitor  to  Brighton  will  mark  many 
-L  additions  to  the  architecture  of  that 
favourite  watei"ing-place  which  have  been, 
made  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the 
borough,  indeed,  the  new  neighbourhood  of 
Cliftonville  is  rapidly  extending  its  rows  of 
**  neat  villas  ” to  the  westward,  but  several 
improvements  in  the  town  itself  claim, 
notice  as  well.  Besides  the  new  churches 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  Ann-street,  St.  Mar- 
tin, in  the  Lewes- road,  and  St.  James’s 
Chapel,  already  noticed  by  us,  Mr.  Emerson 
is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a new  choren. 
in  St.  James’-street,  the  interior  of  which 
we  shall  probably  illustrate,  and  a few  of  the 
streets  display  architectural  improvements. 
Near  the  railway  station,  a large  hotel  is  xm 
progress  by  Mr.  J.  Hall,  builder,  in  a kind 
of  local  Classic— its  interest  chiefly  con- 
sisting in  its  stuccoed  fronts,  and  its 
peculiarly  small  pavilion  roofs  that  are  in- 
tended probably  for  ornaments,  though  they 
are  really  disfigurements.  The  corner  is 
treated  in  a very  flat  and  insipid  manner, 
the  mouldings  and  enrichments  are  espe- 
cially commonplace,  and  the  scrolls  over 
the  angle  window  look  more  fit  for  a paste- 
board model  than  for  anything  bearing 
the  purpose  of  window  dressings.  From 
the  proportions  of  the  windows  and  details, 
the  most  friendly  interpreta.tion  we  can 
put  upon  it  is,  that  the  architect  s design 
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has  l)ecn  mercilcsBly  emasculated,  and  we 
cannot  help  tliinkin<'  a valuable  opportunity 
has  boon  lost. 

In  Nortli-streot,  two  blocks  of  white 
brick  shops  and  dwellings  are  beinj'  erected 
by  Mr.  Ohappell,  of  Pimlico  and  Brighton, 
displaying  afree  use  of  moulded  brickwork 
in  the  jambs  and  arches — stone  being  in- 
troduced in  dressings,  and  in  circular  cor- 
belled balconettesover  some  of  the  windows. 
The  style  is  scarcely  an  improvement  on 
the  Brightonian  Vernacular;  the  corbelled 
stops  to  cornice  and  the  arches  above  the 
upper  tier  of  windows  are  not  pleasing 
features,  and  a certain  clumsiness  of  detail 
is  apparent.  Stamped  diapered  brick  is 
used  for  horizontal  bands  between  the 
windows  a feature  that  may  have  some 
merit  in  a clear  atmosphere  such  as 
Brighton  possesses,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  commended  in  London,  or  in 
large  smoky  towns.  A corner  building  in 
stucco  is  being  completed  in  the  same 
street  of  more  sober  character ; and,  we  may 
incidentally  remark  here,  that  stucco  and 
white  ^ brick  seem  to  be  the  prevailing 
materials  employed  in  the  new  buildings  of 
London- upon-Sea.  The  Queen  Anne  style 
has  certainly  made  its  appearance ; we  see 
it  in  one  or  two  of  the  Board  Schools,  but 
it  has  been  introduced  with  considerable 
reserve.  Thus,  in  the  buildings  in  North- 
street,  we  find  plaster-coved  cornices,  re- 
lieved by  incised  patterns ; the  effect  is  not 
^pleasing,  if  rather  far-fetched.  In  the 
King  s-road,  at  the  corner  of  Ship-street, 
we  observe  a pleasingly-treated  front,  faced 
■vwth  cement  in  a Classical  style,  in  which 
the  bay  window,  forming  one  vertical  bay 
of  the  front,  has  been  effectively  managed. 
The  angle  pilasters,  the  enriched  pilaster 
caps,  ^ and  details,  are  designed  upon  correct 
principles,  and  the  ornamentation  is  devoid 
of  tertium  quid  or  chimerical  character 
met  with  in  other  instances.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  at  the  comer  of  West- 
street  to  combine  coloured  decoration  with 
stucco,  but  the  success  of  the  combination 
has  been  injured  by  the  tawdry  design.  We 
refer  to  Messrs.  Feltoe  and  Son’s  new 
corner  front,  in  which  red  and  black  brick 
are  introduced  as  dressings  in  a stuccoed 
fmnt.  ^ The  shop-front  and  mezzanine 
above  is  enclosed  within  a steep-pointed 
arch,  in  which  the  voussoirs  are  of  red  and 
black  brick.  The  other  windows  are 
smilarly  treated,  but  the  most  objection- 
able feature  is  a zinc  roof  with  corner 
pmnacles  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  front, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  giving  height  to 
the  fa9ade.  A little  examination  shows  this 
roof  to  be  but  a counterfeit  expedient— a 
kind  of  sham  and  the  elevation  strongly 
^gg^ts  the  devices  of  the  scene-painter. 
The  Chapel  Royal,  in  North- street,  which 
has  lately  undergone  remodelling  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  Blomfield,  of  London,  is 
now  completed.  By  those  who  knew  it  be- 
lore  the  alteration,  the  transformation  will 
be  deemed  a decided  improvement.  The 
end  gallery  has  been  taken  away,  and  the 
walls  decorated  in  low-toned  colours  as  a 
reredos  to  the  altar,  the  flat  ceiling  has  been 
removed,  and  a square-shaped  domed 
lantern  is  earned  up,  the  plastered  sur- 
faces being  ornamented  by  panels  and 
devices  m a brown  colour.  Surrounding 
forming  the  aisles  and 
supports  to  tlie  side  galleries,  is  a light 
arcade  of  woodwork,  stained  in  a brown 
tint;  the  caps  to  the  pillars  are  gilt  and 
picked  out  in  blue,  and  the  spamLels  are 

Thrr^l  pleasing  manner. 

The  mlounng  ot  the  glass  is  verj  elleetive, 
and  the  interior  is  an  instance  of  what  can 
be  done  to  render  a forbidding  and  cold- 

■“■‘"'"t'-'Ctural  if  not  ccele- 
Biastieal.  Mr.  I'nnerson’s  new  eluiivh  in  St 
James -street  is  worth  a jiassing  note  on 
account  of  certain  peculiarities  both  of  plan 
and  design.  It  consists  of  a wide  nave  and 
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two  aisles  of  three  bays,  short  transept,  and 
organ  recess,  with  an  apsidal  chancel.  The 
aisles  are  not  lean-to,  but  cross  gabled,  each 
bay  being  roofed  as  a cross  vault,  its  inner 
end  abutting  against  the  nave.  The  arcades 
have  lofty  pillars  in  clusters  of  engaged 
shafts  of  stone,  the  capitals  are  carved 
bells  of  a rich  Early  French  or  semi- 
Romanesque  character.  The  apse,  groined 
in  red  brick  with  radiating  stone  ribs, 
has  been  managed  also  very  effectively ; 
detached  angle  pillars  carry  each  compart- 
ment of  the  vault,  and  their  caps  have  been 
veij  artistically  executed.  The  transepts 
3.11(1  ciloir  3i’6  3lso  vaulted  in  brick  and 
stone,  and  the  nave  is  covered  with  a 
wooden  waggon- headed  roof.  At  the  south 
or  entrance  end,  towards  the  street,  the 
ai  chitect  has  contrived  to  give  a piquant 
effect  by  an  apsidal  end,  or  kind  of  narthex, 
which  opens  from  an  arch  of  wide  span  to 
the  nave.  This  arch  carries  the  gabled  end, 
and  the  roof,  we  presume,  will  be  hipped 
from  the  angles  of  the  polygon.  A square 
tower  attached  to  the  south-west  anole 
groups  well  with  this  feature,  and  has"  a 
wide-arched  doorway,  well  recessed,  under 
which  are  two  entrances.  The  filling-in,  and 
the  jambs  and  arches,  are  in  a red  sandstone 
(Mansfield).  W^e  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  the  walls  are  faced  on  both  sides 
with  red  brick,  and  are  filled  in  with  cement 
concrete.  The  vaults  of  aisles  have  also 
concrete  cores,  and,  we  are  told,  no  settle- 
ment or  fracture  of  any  kind  has  occurred. 
We  shall  probably  refer  to  this  structure 
again. 

We,  must  look,  however,  in  the  direction 
of  Hove  to  estimate  the  real  progress  that 
has  been  made  of  late.  Recently  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  building  in  the  west 
end  of  Brighton,  and  we  then  remarked  on 
the  exceeding  want  of  variety  and  architec- 
tuial  effort  displayed  in  the  new  neighbour- 
hood known  as  the  West  Brighton  Estate. 
W e must  mention,  as  exceptional,  a few  blocks 
of  hi^uses,  facing  the  sea,  in  progress  of 
erection  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Stan- 
ford Estate,  known  as  King’s- gardens,  and 
situated  between  the  4th  and  5th  avenues. 
Mr.  Chappell,  of  Pimlico  and  Brighton,  is 
the  builder  of  these,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
London,  we  believe,  is  the  architect.  We 
had  the  curiosity  to  inspect  one  of  the 
corner  houses  of  a block  of  seven.  Entering 
a spacious  hall,  we  find  a morning- room, 
about  20ft.  by  17ft.,  in  front  towards  the 
sea,  and  a dining-room,  about  26ft.  by  16ft., 
behind;  in  the  rear  we  find  a gentleman’s 
room,  butler’s  pantry,  &c.  On  the  first 
floor  the  drawing-room  extends  over  the 
mormng-room  and  hall  in  front,  and  over 
a considerable  portion  of  the  dining-room ; 
it  thus  takes  an  irregular  shape  These 
rooms  have  Portland-cement  skirtings, 
pitch-pine  floors,  laid  on  Jin.  yellow  deal, 
pedimented  door  dressings,  and  the  drawing- 
room is  divided  by  pilasters  and  entablatures 
of  Parian  cement.  Enriched  coved  cornices 
and  handsome  niarble  chimney-pieces  adorn 
the  rooms,  which  are  left  to  the  decorative 
taste  of  purchasers.  Bath-rooms,  water- 
closets,  and  twelve  bedrooms  in  all 
are  provided.  There  are  five  floors,  or 
stories,  in  front,  and  four  behind ; and,  from 
the  upper  rooms  in  the  Mansard  roof,  the 
sea-view  is  very  extensive.  A conservatory 
opens  from  the  back  rooms  of  some  of  the 
houses,  and  every  convenience  appears  to 
have  been  studied.  In  the  external  treat- 
ment white  bulfolk  brick,  relieved  by  stone, 
has  been  employed,  and  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  have  bays  of  three  stories,  the  case- 
ments of  the  windows  to  the  principal  floor 
opening  upon  covered  balconies,  which  form 
a^fc'atiire  in  the  elevation  towards  the  sea. 
Iheso  balconies,  of  light  wooden  uprights, 
are  supported  on  stone  caiitih.'vers,  wliich 
are  relieved  by  carving  on  their  faces;  the 
window-jambs  are  of  moulded  brick,  and 
relief  is  obLained  in  bands  and  friezes  of 


carved  stone.  The  curb  roofs,  dormers,  and 
details  are  designed  with  care  and  taste 
*uid  there  is  nothing  aflcctcd  or  pompous  in 
the  style.  Other  blocks  of  a similar  kind 
are,  we  believe,  proposed  to  be  built  along 
the  cliff.  The  mansions  are  freehold,  and 
arc,  we  understand,  all  for  sale.  It  is  hard  to 
sajr  why  large  houses  in  flats  have  not  been 
built  upon  this  estate ; no  more  eligible 
opportunity  could  be  afforded  to  investors 
than  rows  or  blocks  of  residences  in  flats 
facing  the  sea,  in  which  families  of  varying 
means  could  be  accommodated  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a self-contained  house  or 
set  of  apartments,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Chap- 
pell, who  has  done  so  much  for  this  suburb, 
will  not  overlook  the  special  qualifications 
of  Brighton  for  this  class  of  residence.  In 
an  architectural  aspect  much  more  might 
be  done  than  has  been  realised ; Mr.  Gals- 
worthy Davie  has  indicated  how  the  exterior 
of  suburban  villas  may  be  rendered  pleasing 
by  the  introduction  of  a feature  of  use  and 
beauty  in  a recently-built  house  noticed 
before  in  the  Building  News  ; there  is  cer- 
tainly an  opportunity  here  for  the  architect 
to  exhibit  his  ingenuity  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  balcony  or  the  bay  window  to  a sea- side 
residence.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
residences  of  Piccadilly  or  Pimlico  should 
be  reproduced  ad  nauseam  at  Brighton, 
for,  though  the  former  may  have  something 
in  common  with  the  Marine-parade,  we  have 
all  the  difference  of  climate  and  locality, 
and  a sea  prospect  instead  of  a park. 

The  Brighton  Spring  Exhibition  of 
drawings  and  pictures  at  the  Pavilion, 
by  the  way,  maintains  its  interest. 
This  year  there  are  some  clever  water- 
colour sketches,  contributed  by  the 
local  “Sketching  Club.”  We  note  Nos. 
178,  190, 191, 175, 181,  and  182,  as  exhibiting 
a more  than  usual  perception  of  aerial 
effect,  though  a few  must  be  pronounced 
travesties  of  Turner’s  later  sketches,  if  not 
daubs.  There  are  a few  capital  water  colours 
by  P.  P.  Poole,  R.A. ; some  admirable  bits 
by  Jules  Lessore,  as  Nos.  134, 133,  141,  and 
146;  studies  of  marine  and  street  effects, 
and  a few  well-painted  pieces  in  oil,  by  P. 
R.  Morris ; the  “ Last  Load,”  by  G.  Cole 
a rich  sunset  piece,  “ Early  Spring,”  by  H. 
Friis,  and  one  or  two  capital  sea-scapes  by 
C.  F.  Lorensen.  The  Willett  collection  of 
English  pottery  is  also  interesting.  Pastoral 
and  Bacchanalian  pieces  abound,  some  very 
cm-ious,  the  “puzzle  jugs”  (17th  century), 
in  a brown  glazed  ware,  are  quaint;  and 
the  delft-ware  and  painted  porcelain  con- 
tain a few  unique  specimens  of  the  art. 


ROYAL  ARCIMlOLOGrCAL 
INSTITUTE. 

VISIT  TO  NORTHAMPTON. 

[fbom  our  own  reporter.] 

'T'HE  distinctive  feature  by  which  the  North- 
ampton  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archmo- 
logical  Institute  will  be  recalled  to  mind  in 
future  years  will  probably  be  the  excursions  to 
churches  and  manor-houses.  The  ecclesiastical 
buildings  visited  during  the  eight  days  afford 
typical  examples  of  every  phase  of  English 
architecture,  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the 
advent  of  the  Reformation.  They  niay  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  groups — the  rude  and 
early  structures  at  Brixworth,  Earl’s  Barton, 
and  Barnack,  and  the  highly  elaborated  edi- 
fices thickly  sprinkled  on  the  bank's  of  and 
hill-sides  overlooking  the  None.  The  three 
churches  included  in  the  first  series  are  the 
best  known  of  the  reputed  Saxon  remains.  In 
each  the  tower — square,  massive,  and  un- 
buttrossed — is  the  characteristic  feature,  and 
from  the  elevated  sites  on  which  they  stand, 
the  thickness  of  walls  and  narrowness  of  open- 
ings, it  is  very  likely  that  they  wore  often  used 
for  military  jinrposos,  especially  as  places  of 
refuge,  although  this  might  not  have  been  (he 
ruling  idea  in  the  design.  The  use  of  nn- 
iloubtiodly  Roman  materials  at  Brixwiirth  sug- 
gested that  it  was  originally  a basilica,  but  the 
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theory  left  unsolved  the  problem  where  the 
Eoman  population  dwelt  who  used  so  large 
a hall  of  justice,  and  must  be  abandoned  by  any 
one  who  notes  the  inaccuracy  with  which  the 
arches  are  struck,  and  the  general  roughness  of 
walling  construction.  The  long  and  short 
work  and  free  use  of  crooked  stones  dovetailed 
into  one  another  in  the  two  other  examples, 
appears,  as  was  long  ago  propounded  by 
Parker  and  others,  to  indicate  the  wooden 
origin  of  the  style.  The  examples  of  Late 
Norman  architecture  examined  during  the  week 
were  numerous,  and  peculiarly  elaborate.  This 
chiefly  applies  to  doorways,  the  archivolts  of 
which  are  divided  into  many  members  and 
profusely  ornamented  ; but  many  of  the  win- 
dows are  notable,  and  the  blank  arcading  in 
the  chancel  at  Rothwell,  and  grotesque  caps  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  Round  Church  at  Northampton 
did  not  receive  the  careful  examination  it 
deserves,  possibly  because  it  was  so  near  to 
headquarters.  Thirteenth  century  work  was 
hut  poorly  represented.  The  tympanum  of 
the  west  portal  at  Higham  Ferrers,  Barnaek 
south  porch  and  spire,  the  foliaged  and  floriated 
capitals  at  the  latter  church,  and  the  deep  bell- 
mouldings  in  the  nave  arcades  at  Rothwell,  are 
the  only  details  worthy  special  mention.  It  is  in 
the  work  of  the  succeeding  century  and  a half 
that  church  architecture  is  best  exemplified, 
and  a vivid  impression  will  be  left  of 
the  exquisitely  - tapered  spires  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nene.  These  are  generally 
of  broach  form,  with  remarkably  narrow 
squinches  at  the  change  from  the  square  to  the 
octagon,  and  with  plain  arrises  ; but  several  of 
the  later  examples  are  richly  crocketted,  and 
spring  from  within  the  tower  parapet,  the 
junction  being  marked  by  small  eight-sided 
turrets  at  the  angles,  and  flying  buttresses. 
Many  of  the  parapetted  spires  have  since  needed 
partial  rebuilding.  AH  the  best  examples  of 
either  class  have  three  tiers  of  alternated  spire 
lights.  The  mode  in  which  a swelling  is  given 
at  these  points,  so  as  to  give  a good  entasis  to  the 
general  outline,  deserves  careful  study,  for  the 
difficulty  of  effectually  treating  the  projecting 
gablets  is  not  often  successfully  grappled  with 
in  modern  work.  The  way  in  which  strainer 
arches  across  transepted  naves  are  pierced  and 
decorated  so  as  to  add  beauty  and  even  mystery, 
as  at  Finedon  and  Rushden,  is  interesting  to  those 
having  to  deal  with  wide  naves,  although  the 
expedient  will  rarely  be  imitated  at  the  present 
price  of  iron  tie  rods.  The  windows  of  these 
Decorated  churches  are  generally  filled  with 
reticulated  tracery,  often  approaching  a flam- 
boyant character.  Often  a square  head  is  used, 
which  would,  at  first  sight,  indicate  a later  date 
than  can  fairly  be  assigned  to  it.  The  wood- 
work of  these  and  the  Perpendicular  churches 
is  generally  of  high  merit.  In  several  in- 
stances octagonal  stages  have  been  added  to 
square  towers  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  effect 
is  rarely  satisfactory,  the  outlines  as  seen  from 
the  ground  being  confused.  Good  Jacobean 
pulpits  of  carved  woodwork  were  seen  at 
Irchester  and  Castle  A,shby.  The  screen  at 
Holdenby,  of  about  the  same  date,  is  heavy 
and  incongruous,  although  the  work  itself 
is  well  executed.  The  effigies,  brasses,  and 
other  memorials  seen  were  very  numerous, 
and  fully  merited  the  eulogiums  expressed  in 
Mr.  Bloxam’s  paper;  the  priest’s  brass  at 
Higham  Ferrers  gave  rise  to  a warm  discussion, 
and,  although  the  idea  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  for  John  of  Gaunt  must  be  given  up,  it 
was  almost  conclusively  established  that  the 
tomb  is  that  of  Laurence  Seymour.  An  in- 
teresting point  was  that  a number  of  the  Late 
churches  visited  are  dated,  in  one  case  the 
actual  contract  for  erection  being  extant. 

The  mansions  visited  were  chiefly  buildings 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  the  original  plan 
consisting  of  a centre  and  projecting  wings.  In 
most  instances  the  quadrangle  was  completed 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  very  often  with  a 
low  screen.  The  principal  rooms  are  en  suite, 
and  look  not  upon  the  quadrangle,  but  out- 
wards. All  the  houses  visited,  with  two  excep- 
tions, are  set  in  low,  and  probably  damp, 
situations,  and  too  little  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  selecting  the  best  aspect  for 
the  principal  front ; the  chief  rooms  at  Drayton 
look  to  the  north.  The  grouping  of  turrets  and 
chimneys  is  often  extremely  picturesque.  The 


treasures  of  furniture,  paintings,  china,  and 
books  with  which  they  are  stored  could  not  be 
seen  to  advantage  as  the  houses  are  at  this 
season  in  course  of  refurbishing. 

While  the  meeting  has  shown  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  boast  that  Northants  is  a 
“ county  of  spires  and  squires,”  there  have  been 
a few  other  objects  of  interest  scanned  more 
or  less  cursorily.  Several  examples  of  de- 
fensive earthworks  were  seen.  A fine  Roman 
camp  was  viewed  at  Irchester,  but  it  would 
almost  have  required  ten  hours  instead  of 
as  many  minutes  to  have  properly  mas- 
tered the  arrangements  and  examined  the 
remains.  The  mediceval  castles  were  but  frag- 
mentary— Rockingham  being  the  most  im- 
portant; those  of  Northampton  and  Fother- 
inghay  are  little  more  than  mounds  and 
foundations.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  Eleanor  memorials,  of  the  very  complete 
collegiate  buildings  at  Higham  Ferrers,  and  of 
Tresham’s  eccentricities  at  Rothwell  and 
Rushton. 

As  usual,  the  town  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held  was  almost  neglected  for  more  distant 
excursions.  How  many  members  visited  the 
quaint  heavily-timbered  house,  dated  1595, 
which  stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
market-place,  and  challenges  attention  by  the 
W elsh  inscription  over  the  door  ? or  so  much  as 
saw  the  gabled  home  of  the  Hazelrigge  s in 
Marefair  ? or  searched  for  traces  of  St.  James’s 
Abbey  in  the  walls  beyond  West-gate  ? The 
chief  interest  lay  in  the  excursions ; these  were 
confined  to  the  county  limits,  and  the  heavy 
programme  was  almost  completely  carried  out. 
The  papers  read  at  the  sectional  meetings  were 
more  numerous  than  usual;  butthey  were  nearly 
all  historical,  topographical,  or  genealogical  in 
character,  only  in  a few  cases  touching  on 
matters  architectural.  The  local  president. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  struck  the  right  key- 
note in  the  restoration  controversy  in  his  open- 
ing address  (it  is  critically  treated  in  another 
column).  Restored  buildings  were,  as  a conse- 
quence, scanned  with  unusual  vigilance 
throughout  the  week,  and  the  incumbents  of 
churches  as  yet  adorned  with  the  plaster, 
pews,  and  “ properties”  of  the  last  century  were 
offered  advice  gratis  and  without  stint. 

But  we  must  resume  our  journal  of  the  week’s 
proceedings. 

THURSDAY, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  in  the  morning  at  the  Town  Hall,  when 
the  annual  report  was  adopted,  and  a resolution 
passed,  expressing  the  regret  of  the  members  at 
the  proposal  to  restore  a high-pitched  roof  to 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 

An  excursion  was  then  made  to  the  noble 
cluster  of  spired  churches  on  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  Nene,  and  near  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county.  Wellingborough  being  reached  by 
train,  carriages  here  took  the  party  to  the  site 
of  the  Roman  camp  at  Irchester,  which  has 
recently  been  excavated  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker 
and  a committee. 

IBCHESTEE  CAMP 

Occupies  the  summit  of  a knoll  overlooking  the 
Nene  valley,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  22 
acres.  It  is  surrounded  by  earthen  walls  and 
ditch.  Mr.  Baker  said  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  was  formed  about  48  A.D.,  by  Osterius, 
for  the  defence  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  savage  and  unsubdued 
northern  peoples.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
encampment  is,  however,  that  by  Dr.  Morton, 
the  county  historian  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  who 
gives  the  measurements  of  the  walls,  none  of 
which  are  now  Ubove  the  ground  level.  The 
site  had  then,  and  has  ever  since,  served  as  a 
quarry  for  building  stones.  The  present  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  on  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  site,  and  have  exposed  a circular  bastion 
at  the  south  angle,  and  at  the  north-west  end 
the  foundations  of  parts  of  the  guard-houses  on 
either  side  of  the  gate,  and  at  intervals  all  round 
the  area  walling  of  about  9ft.  in  thickness. 
The  masonry  is  chiefly  of  thin  laminae  of  local 
stone,  disposed  herring-bone  or  flat,  and  here 
and  there  a tile  of  about  Sin.  in  thickness;  at 
the  angles  and  gates  large  stones  pierced  with 
“ lewis  holes”  for  lifting  them  are  used.  In  the 
course  of  the  excavations  a few  coins  of  the 
later  emperors,  and  bushels  of  broken  pottery 
have  been  found,  and  are  preserved  at 


Irchester  vicarage,  the  cleaning  out  of  two 
wells  and  some  cisterns  having  yielded  many 
Roman  relics.  In  the  Roman  cemetery,  500 
yards  away,  were  found  some  stone  coffins.  The 
visitors  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  entering 
some  of  the  excavations,  and  a few  went  to  the 
vicarage  to  examine  the  treasures  there  col- 
lected. A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant  of  the  camp  site,  who  have 
furthered  the  work  of  discovery.  Mr.  Fairless 
Barber  suggested  that  the  Roman  works  were 
covered  by  mounds  for  defence  at  a subsequent 
period,  as  at  Templeborough,  and  described  the 
recent  discoveries  at  that  station. 

Irchester  Church,  next  visited,  has  a 
slender  and  lofty  broach  spire,  connected  by 
very  narrow  squinches  with  the  tower,  with 
small  spire  lights,  and  is  a type  of  many  others 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Red  and  grey 
stone  are  alternated  in  patches  and  broad 
stripes  on  the  external  walls  of  these  churches 
with  good  effect.  The  chancel  is  nearly  all 
Early  English,  with  later  sedilia  and  piscina. 
The  font  is  of  Transitional  character,  and  has 
upon  the  round  part  four  figures,  with  nimbed 
heads.  The  church  is  one  of  the  few  yet 
unrestored,  and  the  rector  asked  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  process.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  south  chancel  wall,  now  blocked 
up,  should  be  buttressed,  and  the  late  thir- 
teenth century  windows  re-opened ; that  the 
slightly  later  parclose  to  chantry  chapel,  with 
its  lace-like  carved  upper  members,  should  be 
left  intact,  together  with  the  Jacobean  pulpit, 
the  handrail  of  which  is  the  upper  portion  of 
the  old  rood  screen  (and  the  north  base  was 
found  to  be  built  into  a pew) ; that  the  few 
high  pews  shordd  be  replaced  by  benches 
resembhng  the  old  ones  in  the  west  end  of 
nave,  similar  elaborated  carving  being,  if  pos- 
sible, introduced  into  the  backs ; and  that  the 
whitewash  be  removed  from  walls. 

RUSHDEN  CHURCH 

Has  a magnificent  tower  and  spire,  the  handsom- 
est and  best  proportioned  in  the  district.  The 
lower  part  of  the  steeple  is  Early  English,  but 
to  the  narrow  west  entrance  have  been  added 
peculiar  flying  buttresses.  All  above  this  porch 
is  Late  Decorated.  The  spire  is  set  into  a 
parapet,  and  has  flying  buttresses  at  the 
angles ; it  is  ornamented  at  the  angles  with 
large  bracket- shaped  crockets,  and  the  taper 
form  swells  at  the  insertion  of  each  of  three  tiers 
of  spire  lights.  Over  the  south  porch  is  a cham- 
ber, which,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Act,  was  allotted  by  the  parochial 
authorities  as  the  residence  of  an  old  woman, 
who  had  to  clamber  up  and  down  by  a ladder — 
the  ancient  staircase  being  blocked  up.  The 
plan  of  the  church  is  unusually  broad;  the 
nave  and  chancel  are  wide,  and  have  north 
and  south  aisles,  while  flat  transepts  project  a 
short  distance.  It  was  restored  three  years 
since  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hill,  who  has  wisely 
allowed  all  broken  carvings,  mouldings,  and 
ornaments  to  teU  their  own  tale  uncompleted. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  is  battlemented  all 
round.  The  north  transept  is  the  earliest  por- 
tion, and  may  be  assigned  to  1260.  The  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  walled  off  internally  as 
a sacristy,  and  marked  externally  by  circular 
turret.  Just  outside  this  is  an  altar  tomb — an 
unusual  position  for  such  a memorial.  On 
entering  the  church  the  most  noticeable  feature 
is  a strainer  arch  of  the  latest  Decorated  period, 
with  pierced  panelling  and  a reversed  arch 
above,  spanning  the  nave  at  the  western  side 
of  transepts.  The  effect  of  this  constructional 
feature,  rendered  necessary  by  the  insufficient 
strength  of  walls  for  width  of  roof-span,  is  very 
fine.  Between  the  south  aisle  and  transept  is 
a Perpendicular  arch,  with  singular  mouldings 
of  a class  in  use  at  an  earlier  period,  and  sup- 
ported by  angels.  Carved  on  the  voussoirs  is 
the  statement : “ Yis  arche  made  hue  bochar 
and  julian  hise  wyf  of  whos  sowlvs  God  have 
merci  upon — amen.”  A beautiful  parclose  of 
the  same  period  crosses  the  arch  and  incloses 
the  south  transept,  and  other  screens  cross 
chancel  arch  and  north  aisle. 

HIGHAM  FERRERS. 

The  chief  interest  here  was  around  the  group 
of  buildings  raised  by  Archbishop  Chichely  in 
the  town  of  his  birth  (the  church,  beautified  by 
the  prelate,  refectory,  bede-house,  cross,  and 
college).  Of  the  last-named  institution  nothing 
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l>Bt  a niinfftl  ahell,  now  put  to  the  meanest  uses, 
remains  in  the  main  street  of  the  town.  Tlie 
church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  the  finest 
in  this  district  of  fine  churches,  and  the 
eiterior,  with  its  great  west  tower,  ter- 
minating in  croclcetted  spire,  and  long  ranges 
of  buildings,  with  low  roofs  and  uniformly- 
battlemented  parapets  is  very  striking.  The 
building  has  two  naves  and  chancels  of  equal 
length  and  width,  and  an  additional  north 
aisle ; thus  showing  three  ranges  of  piers  in- 
femaUy.  The  peculiarity  in  plan  was  caused  by 
the  building  of  a very  large  aisle  and  lady 
chapel  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
to  the  north  of  the  original  nave,  chancel,  and 
west  tower,  the  second  north  aisle  being  still 
later.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  of  very 
Early  English  character ; the  west  portal  has 
a double  entrance,  divided  by  a shaft,  while 
above  is  a typanum  filled  with  circles  contain- 
ing sculpture  of  events  in  our  Lord’s  life,  with 
diapered  work  between.  These  carvings  are 
executed  in  a free  bold  manner  in  Late  Tran- 
sitional style,  and  show  signs  of  having  been 
pmnted.  The  tympanum  subjects”  were 
minutely  examined  and  raised  some  contro- 
versy. The  tower  and  spire  are  much  like 
thc^e^at  Eushden,  but  it  appears,  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  former,  fell  down  and  were 
rebuilt  in  1631-2.  Richard  Atkins,  of  Northamp- 
ton,  the  workman,  seems  to  have  copied  and  re- 
placed the  old  spire  very  successfully.  Inter- 
pUy  the  church  appears  very  wide  and  lofty 
in  proportion ; it  was  restored  some  time  since 
by  the  late  Mr.  Slater.  The  south  arcade  is 
Early  English,  the  central  one  Decorated,  and 
the  northern  one  somewhat  later.  The  win- 
^ws  are  large,  many  of  them  being  square- 
headed, as  is  usual  in  this  locality.  The  screen 
IS  of  Late  Perpendicular  character,  and  was 
probably  erected,  and  the  twenty  stalls  with 
their  varied  misereres  added,  by  Chichely  in 
1415,  when  he  founded  the  college.  Between 
the  lady  chapel  and  chancel  is  an  altar  tomb, 
on  which  are  carved  the  three  lions  of  England 
and  other  arms.  The  upper  part  consists  of  a 
marble  slab,  on  which  is  a very  large  and  well- 
executed  brass,  showing  a priest  in  eucharistic 
vestments,  with  emblems  and  figures  of 
apostles,  and  other  devices.  The  arch  above 
the  tomb  has  been  stencilled  with  large  butter- 
ffies.  A sharp  debate  arose  as  to  the  tomb  and 
brass,  concerning  which,  the  tradition  is  that 
the  former  was  built  for  John  of  Gaunt,  but 
not  being  finished  when  he  died,  the  great  Earl 
of  Lancaster  was  buried  elsewhere,  and  the 
tomb  appropriated  for  the  then  rector,  Lau- 
rence St.  Maur,  who  died  in  1283.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton  called  attention  to  the  tiles 
in  the  chancel,  which  were  in  the  best  type 
I^6corated ; the  patterns  have  been  worn 
but  can  be  traced  as  they  were  incised. 
To  the  west  of  the  church  is  Chichely’s  col- 
lege  refectory,  now  used  as  a schoolroom  (the 
riding  pulpit,  approached  by  a staircase,  is 
stul  perfect),  and  to  the  south  the  bede  house. 
Tbe  latter  was  formerly  divided  by  plaster 
partitions  into  14  cells,  inhabited  durino-  the 
^ century  by  as  many  paupers.  The  place 
TCcame  too  ruinous  to  house  them,  and  fell 
mto  decay  till  recently  almost  rebuilt  by  the 
townspeople.  It  contains  some  good  fragments 
OT  stained  glass.  Between  this  building  and 
the  refectory — both  fair  specimens  of  their 
jwnod— is  the  rectory,  much  modernised.  In 
front  of  refectory,  is  the  diapered  stem  of  a cross 
ra  steps,  and  in  the  main  street  is  another, 
the  base  of  the  latter  being  bricked  round,  and 
the  upper  part  hung  with  irons  supportino'  a 
^rap.  At  Higham  Ferrers,  rich  enough  ”in 
buildings  to  have  profitably  occupied  the  day’s 
stody,  the  party  divided— one  section  going  on 
^ rad  to  Thrapston,  and  thence  to  Islip, 
Lowick,  and  Drayton  ; the  other  staying  to 
examine  the  grand  group  of  churches  close  by 
Iwiunds,  hinedon,  and  Irthlingborough. 

Isnip  Church  is  a well-proportioned  build- 
mg,  with  tower  and  crocketted  spire,  and  largo 
and  lofty  windows,  and  is  throughout  of  one 
pmod  trannitional  Decoratod  and  Perpon- 
dicnlar.  It  was  restored  in  1864  by  the  late 
Mr  felater.  Mr.  Barker  remarked  upon  the 
«>nth  arcade  ihafc  it  showed  local  and  peculiar 
treatment— a narrow  pier  projects  north  and 
»outh,  with  attaclied  columns  on  the  sides 
carrying  the  caps  to  arches. 

Lowieic  CiiuiKiH  is  of  yet  later  typo  of  Bor- 


pendicular.  Into  the  pinnacled  and  battle- 
men  ted  tower  is  set  an  octagonal  lantern,  with 
other  pinnacles  at  each  angle ; the  composition, 
as  a whole,  is  heavy,  and  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  a somewhat  similar  lantern  at  St 
Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  Strand.  In  the  north 
aisle  are  windows  containing  deep- toned  stained 
glass,  all  (with  an  exception)  of  one  period,  and 
that  somewhat  anterior  to  the  church  as  it  now 
stands.  The  figures  are  prophets  and  kings, 
Q>nd  in  tnc  beads  saints,  no  canopies  being  repre- 
sented.  There  is  in  the  church  a series  of  costly 
memorials  brasses,effigies,  and  classical  figures 
of  the  successive  owners  of  Drayton  House  and 
Manor  during  the  past  five  and  a-half  cen- 
turies. This  series  commences  with  recumbent 
figures  of  one  Ralph  Greene  and  Catherine,  his 
wife,  executed,  we  learn,  by  an  indenture  yet 
extant,  by  Thos.  Prentys  and  Robert  Sutton, 
“kervers,  of  Chellaston,  in  Derby,”  for  the  sum 
of  d240  ; the  last  is  a marble  allegorical  group 
upon  the  tomb  of  Charles  Sackville,  fifth  and 
last  Duke  of  Dorset,  died  1843. 


DEATTON  HOUSE 

Affords  one  of  the  best  representations  of  the 
English  country  seat  of  Queen  Anne’s  time.  Set 
in  a well-wooded  and  extensive  park,  the  man- 
sion, “all  towers  and  turrets,”  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole pithily  describes  it,  is  surrounded  by  a 
trim  and  close-cropped  garden.  The  house  was 
rebuilt,  as  appears  by  a date  on  a chimney,  in 
1584,  with  the  exception  of  the  Edwardian 
screen  which  forms  the  chief  front;  but  various 
additions  were  made  in  William  III.’s  time,  in- 
cluding the  capping  of  the  Elizabethan  turrets 
with  lofty  cupolas,  and  the  inclosure  of  the 
grand  courtyard  in  front  with  lofty  wrought- 
iron  gates  of  a good  pattern.  After  seeing  the 
formal  gardens  tbe  visitors  were  shown  the 
many  treasures — eighteenth-century  paintings 
and  furniture,  old  books  and  china  collected  in 
the  mansion,  which  retains  much  of  the  Italian 
decoration  with  which  it  was  ornamented  prior 
to  a visit  by  William  III.,  and  were  afterwards 
offered  refreshments  in  the  great  hall  by  the 
hospitable  owner,  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville. 

_ Raunds  Chuech,  visited  by  the  second  sec- 
tion, has  a highly-decorated  and  massive  Early 
English  tower,  with  a singular  pedimental  set- 
off. Above  is  a tall  spire,  rebuilt  in  1826.  The 
chancel  and  its  aisles  are  of  the  same  period ; 
the  north  and  south  aisles  are  Decorated,  with 
later  features  introduced.  The  east  window  is 
fine  Early  English;  indeed,  all  the  work  here 
of  this  period  is  good.  The  Decorated  chancel 
arch,  which  has  been  inserted  into  earlier  work, 
is  very  singular,  and  has  hollow  mouldings  on 
the  east  face  and  the  ball  flower  on  the  west. 
The  church  is  one  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  restora- 
tions. 

Stanwick  Chuech  has  a unique  Early 
English  octagonal  lantern  of  great  beauty, 
with  a fourteenth-century  spire.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  tower, 
but  both  this  and  the  south  aisle  have  been 
greatly  altered  in  Perpendicular  times. 

Iethlingboeough  Chuech,— This,  says  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  hon  sec.  of  the  Institute,  in  his 
accurate  and  well-written  “ Notes,”  is  a most 
curious  and  interesting  church,  its  peculiarities 
arising  mainly  from  the  use  made  of  the  Nor- 
man foundations  for  the  thirteenth-century 
church,  from  the  enlarged  building  that  was 
required  when  the  college  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  (1376),  by  John  Pyel,  and 
from  the  domestic  buildings  then  added,  which 
do  not  exactly  tell  their  story.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  ponderous  tower,  a 
partly  domestic  structure,  with  its  lofty  lantern. 
This  is  attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  church 
by  the  western  porch,  and  has  vaulted  cham- 
bers and  other  domestic  features  connected 
with  it.  They  were  probably  offices  of  the 
college.  It  is  evident  that  an  Early  English 
church  was  erected  on  Norman  foundations,  and 
that  Pyel’s  alterations  and  additions  include 
the  tower  and  the  domestic  buildings  is  proved 
by  his  arms  on  the  western  doorway.  The 
chancel  contains  the  return  stalls  of  Pyol’s 
foundation.  There  are  effigies  of  Pyel  and 
his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Clioyne,  all  mutilated, 
and  a good  canopied  tomb  in  Purbock  marble, 
lato  flftocntli  eoril.iiry. 

Finedon  Churuii  is  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  with  transepts.  The  whole  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire. 


which  are  rich  Perpendicular,  is  Early  Deco- 
rated  work.  The  details  throughout  are  of  the 
best  kind.  I he  chancel  screen  is  of  stone,  an 
unusual  feature  in  Northants.  A strainer  arch 
(more  elaborate  in  carving  than  the  one  of 
similar  class  seen  at  Rushden  earlier  in  the 
day)  takes  the  thrust  of  the  western  walla 
ot  the  transept.  In  the  room  over  the  porch 
is  a library  with  a curious  collection  of  divinity 
and  valuable  editions  of  the  Fathers. 

FRIDAY. 

Sectional  meetings  were  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  morning. 

SEPULCHEAL  MONUMENTS  AND  EFFIGIES. 

Mr.  J.  Evans  presided  over  the  antiquities 
section  Mr.  M H.  Bloxam  read  a paper  on 
• The  Sepulchral  Effigies,  both  Sculptured  and 
01  Brass  Incised,  of  Northamptonshire/^  The 
county  was,  he  observed,  so  wealthy  in  eccle- 
siastical, military,  and  civil  memorials  that  a 
history  of  the  costumes  of  the  past  five  centuries 
could  be  fully  illustrated  by  examples  to  be 
found  within  Northants.  A discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  person  represented  by  a brass 
upon  an  altar  tomb  under  the  Easter  sepulchre 
in  the  chancel  of  Higham  Ferrers  Church. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton  read  a paper  in  which 
he  urged  that  it  was,  as  generally  regarded, 
that  of  Laurence  de  St.  Maur  (or  Seymour), 
who  held  the  living  in  1283.  The  brass  un- 
doubtedly depicted  a priest,  and  the  arms  were 
those  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  (the  patrons  of 
toe  living),  the  three  lions  paramount  of 
England  and  those  of  Grendon  and  St.  Maur, 
the  latter  being  like  those  borne  by  a Laurence 
de  St.  Maur,  three  generations  earlier.  Mr 
Stephen  Tucker  (“Rouge  Croix”)  doubted  the 
identification  of  the  shields.  Mr.  Bloxam  was 
disposed  to  date  the  costume  and  style  of  the 
monument  eighty  years  later  than  St.  MauFs 
death.  The  Chairman  adduced  reasons  for 
disbelieving  the  tradition  that  the  monument 
was  originally  intended  for  John  of  Gaunt. 

THE  BONES  IN  EOTHWELL  CETPT. 

Mr.  S.  Shaep  read  a paper  upon  toe  piles  of 
bones  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  south  aisle  of 
Rothwell  Church.  These  have  been  vulgarly 
computed  to  represent  30,000  to  40,000  men 
who  fell  in  some  great  battle,  doubts  being  felt 
as  to  whether  this  was  fought  between  Britons 
and  Romans  or  between  Parliamentarians  and 
Royalists.  The  lecturer  showed  that  the  bones 
only  occupy  a cubic  space  of  1,275ft.,  and  that 
although  skulls  and  thigh  bones  predominate, 
they  only  represent  a maximum  of  4,000  human 
beings.  They  were  probably  piled  there  as 
an  ossuary  in  the  l7th  century.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  other  instances  of  these 
charnel-houses  were  named,  and  Mr.  Sharp’ 
conclusions  were  admitted.  In  the  historical 
section  Lord  Henley  read  a paper  on  “ The 
History  of  the  States  d’Etat  of  France.”  A 
hasty  visit  was  afterwards  made  to  several 
buildings  in  the  town,  the  well-known 

EOUND  CHUECH  OF  ST.  SEPULCHEE, 

Being  the  chief  attraction.  The  whole  church 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  plan  is 
the  usual  one  to  this  small  class  of  buildings — ■ 
a circular  nave,  long  choir,  and  presbytery,  but 
to  this  have  been  added  a 15th-century  western 
porch,  tower,  and  broach  spire,  of  heavy  cha- 
racter, a Transitional  Norman  north  aisle,  and 
two  south  aisles  of  Decorated  character,  and 
recently,  by  Scott,  an  apse  and  eastern  extension 
to  aisles.  The  eastern  piers  and  voussoirs 
above  in  nave  and  choir  are  banded  with  red 
and  white  stone.  The  circular  portion  is  formed 
by  eight  massive  circular  columns  of  rod  sand- 
stone with  varied  Transitional  caps  and  bases. 
These  shafts  carry  pointed  arches  inclosing  an 
octagonal  vault  now  filled  with  woodwork  and 
covered  externally  by  a steep  loaded  roof.  In 
the  centre  is  a highly-carved  modern  font,  with 
cover  hanging  by  chains  from  above.  This 
round  portion  is  lighted  by  14th-century 
windows,  except  thoso  on  north  and  south, 
circular-headed. 

A road  excursion  to  Earl’s  Barton  and  Castle 
Ashliy  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  road 
the  lino  'Transitional  towor  of  Weston  I’avell 
Cliurch  was  looked  for,  with  the  more  interest 
because  Jaiiios  llervey,  antfliorof  the”  IMialita- 
tions  Among  the  Tombs,”  was  its  rector,  and 
lies  buried  hero. 
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karl’3  barton  church. 

Tte  rude  square  western  tower,  built  of  long 
strips  of  stone  crossed  by  shorter  ones,  and  the 
spaces  between  filled  in  with  rubble,  is  the 
chief  attraction  in  this  well-known  church.  It 
is  of  three  stages,  battered  on  face,  and 
without  buttresses  ; above  the  ancient  portion 
being  a much  later  stage  and  an  embattle- 
mented  parapet.  The  western  entrance  is 
through  a plain  round-headed  door,  with  deep 
scroll  mouldings  and  ornamented  imposts.  On 
each  side  are  round-headed  panels,  carried  as 
arcading  round  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
windows  in  the  tower  are  mere  slits  through  the 
massive  walls,  and  are  flanked  and  divided  by 
several  difierent  classes  of  mouldings ; three  of 
these  occurring  on  the  lower  stages  have  arrow 
or  triangular  heads,  the  others  are  rectangular. 
The  plaster  has  recently  been  removed  from 
the  older  portion  of  the  tower,  thus  expos- 
ing the  rubble  work,  which  is  seen  to  be 
cf  the  rudest  and  roughest  description,  and 
now  seamed  by  extensive  fissures,  especially  on 
the  south  face.  The  body  of  the  church  is  later 
than  the  tower,  and  has  been  in  course  of 
restoration  during  the  past  seven  years  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  K.  H.  Carpenter — the  total  sum 
expended  having  been  about  .£4,000.  The  south 
door  is  late  Norman,  and  of  three  highly- 
enriched  orders ; the  long  and  narrow  chancel 
is  chiefly  of  the  same  period,  and  seems,  from  a 
projecting  jamb  remaining  on  north  side,  to 
have  originally  terminated  in  an  apse.  The 
chancel  walls  are  covered  internally  with  zig- 
zag arches  in  groups  of  three,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a fine  billet  moulding.  The  wall 
above  this  arcade  varies  in  thickness,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  that  indicated  a tripartite 
division,  but  the  continuity  of  the  billet  mould- 
ing militates  against  this.  In  the  south  wall  is 
a piscina  of  unusual  form  and  a square  locker, 
and  the  arcade  rises  for  sedilia  in  three  arches. 
On  the  north  side  this  work,  which  is  freely 
executed,  has  been  cut  through  to  allow  of  the 
construction  of  an  organ-chamber.  The  chan- 
cel clerestory  seems  coeval  with  the  building, 
the  openings  being  deeply  splayed  inwards, 
revealing  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls.  Across 
the  chancel  is  a Early  Perpendicular  rood 
screen,  uncoloured.  The  nave  contains  traces 
of  all  classes  of  work  to  Late  Decorated,  the 
arcade  and  aisle  windows  being  of  the  latter 
period.  Outside  the  church  Mr.  Parker 
directed  attention  to  the  workmanship  of  the 
tower,  which,  he  contended,  appeared  to  be  done 
by  carpenters  and  not  masons — the  bracing  of 
long  and  short  work,  the  irregular  and  crooked 
pieces  of  stone  used  as  imposts  being  referred 
to  in  support  of  the  theory.  He  should  ascribe 
the  period  of  erection  to  the  days  of  Canute — 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century — cer- 
tainly anterior  to  that  of  Deerhurst,  Glos., 
visited  by  the  Institute  last  year,  and  which  is 
dated  1056.  Mr.  Hartshorne  considered  the 
latter  the  older  church,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  at  Earl’s  Barton  is  not  mentioned  in 
“Doomsday.”  The  theory  as  to  the  use  for  defen- 
sive purposes  of  these  early  towers  was  broached. 
The  incumbent  stated  that  it  was  intended  to 
restore  the  tower,  and  asked  advice  on  the 
matter ; the  general  response  was  to  “ do  as 
little  as  possible.” 

CASTLE  ASHBY. 

standing,  as  it  does,  on  high  ground,  and 
with  an  out-look  upon  trim  Italian  gardens 
and  terraces,  and  beyond  these  upon  magnifi- 
cent trees  in  avenues  and  clumps,  Castle 
Ashby  is  a fine  example  of  an  English  stately 
hall  of  the  earliest  phase  of  Eenaissance. 
The  house  forms  a closed  quadrangle  three 
stories  in  height,  the  fourth  side  being  a screen 
of  two  stories,  with  octagonal  turret  in  the  court- 
yard at  each  end  of  this  lower  portion.  The 
most  singular  feature  of  the  house  is  the  use  of 
lettering  in  the  balustrade  which  surmounts 
the  house,  and  on  the  terraces  in  the  gardens. 
The  inscriptions  are  chiefly  in  Latin,  those  on 
the  house  being  from  Psalm  cxxvii.,  1,  2,  “ Nisi 
Dominus  JEdificaverit,”  &c.,  the  letters  of  pieces 
of  stone  nearly  3ft.  in  height;  those  in  the 
gardens  are,  together  with  the  vases  which 
occur  at  intervals,  of  terra  cotta  from  Blash- 
field,  near  Stamford.  The  visitors  having 
enjoyed  the  view  from  the  roof -leads  up  the 
great  avenue  to  Tardley  Chase,  and  over  the 
Nene  valley,  re-assembled  in  the  great  saloon, 


where  Mr.  E.  Scriven  read  a paper  upon  the 
history  of  Castle  Ashby,  tracing  it  back  to  the 
Asebi  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  Edward  the 
Confessor’s  time.  He  showed  how  the  estate 
was  conferred  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  his 
niece,  the  Countess  Judith,  and  then  followed 
its  transfer  by  marriage  or  sale  from  one  family 
to  another  till  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  W illiam 
Compton  in  1573,  since  which  time  Castle 
Ashby  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  this 
family.  The  old  castle  on  the  site  had,  three 
centuries  since,  fallen  into  ruins,  and  was 
described  by  Leland  as  “ now  dene  downe,  and 
made  a septum  for  bestes some  of  the 
foundations  were  dug  into  in  1860  during  altera- 
tions. Henry  Lord  Compton  began  the  re- 
building of  the  house  in  1583,  completing  it,  as 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  in  1589.  The  fourth 
side,  containing  a long  gallery  and  a chapel, 
was  added  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  in 
1620.  Jones  made  designs  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  building,  but  these  were  never 
carried  out.  Two  of  his  floor  plans  and  some 
elevations  are  engraved  in  Campbell’s  “ Vitru- 
vius Britannicus,”  with  no  intimation  that  these 
chiefly  represented  a design  and  not  the  actual 
structure.  The  old  estate  accounts  show  that 
in  1719  ten  men  were  at  work  adding  a bow 
window,  still  existing,  and  in  1720-22  fourteen 
men  were  employed  demolishing  walls  and  re- 
building, when  a recess  in  north  front  of  court- 
yard was  filled  up.  The  wages  paid  in  1723 
were,  to  carpenters,  14d.,  and  to  labourers,  8d. 
a day.  Till  1771  the  great  hall  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  assembled  had  a 
high-pitched  roof  and  gable,  and  the  accounts 
showed  how  45  men  were  paid  for  taking  this 
down,  laying  new  floor,  making  a flatter  roof, 
and  forming  a plaster  ceiling.  The  design  of 
that  ceiling  was  very  poor,  and  it  has  recently 
been  replaced.  The  series  of  inscriptions  had 
been  gradually  enlarged  and  completed  as 
they  now  appeared.  The  accounts  showed 
the  gradual  planting  of  the  estate  with 
trees,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
as  they  now  appeared,  by  Lawrence  (“Capa- 
bility”) Brown,  in  1760.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  remarked  upon  the  portraits  on  the 
walls  of  the  room,  and  upon  the  very  fine  oak 
chimney-piece,  dated  1601,  and  brought  from 
Sir  John  Spencer’s  at  Canonbury.  Other  rooms 
were  afterwards  shown,  and  also  the  vaults 
beneath  the  house ; the  groining  is  supported 
by  round  columns,  with  deep  neck  to  mould- 
ings; the  date  was  approximately  fixed  as 
that  of  the  new  foundation  by  the  use  of  the 
Tudor  rose  in  some  of  the  bosses. 

The  little  church  in  the  park,  which  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Street,  E.A.,  was  then’ visited. 
The  north  doorway  is  of  the  latest  Norman 
type,  and  is  richly  treated  with  zig-zag  mould- 
ing and  tooth  ornament ; diaper  ornament  has 
been  traced  and  commenced  upon  the  shafts 
below,  but  only  a few  leaf  ornaments  have  been 
executed.  The  greater  part  of  the  church  is 
of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  pulpit  is 
reputedly  from  Inigo  Jones’s  designs,  and  as  he 
was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  fourth 
wing  to  the  mansion,  this  is  probably  the  case ; 
it  is  a panelled  oak  structure,  with  large 
styles  and  mouldings,  but  treated  in  quiet 
Classic  spirit.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a cross- 
legged  effigy,  in  Purbeck  marble,  of  David  de 
Esseby,  c.  1268,  which  Mr.  Hartshorne  con- 
siders the  earliest  figure  of  a knight,  and 
there  is  also  a very  perfect  brass,  that  of  a 
priest  named  W m.  de  Erinine,  1401.  The 
church  is  dwarfed  by  a colossal  seated  figure  in 
marble,  of  the  Angel  of  the  Eesurrection,  by 
Tenerani,  which  is  placed  by  the  tower  arch ; 
it  forms  a memorial  of  the  second  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  other  monuments  to  the 
Comptons  are  to  be  found  in  the  church. 

WHISTON, 

Another  small  church,  built,  according  to  the 
inscription  in  one  of  the  windows,  by  Anthony 
Catesby,  his  wife,  and  son,  in  1534,  was  next 
seen,  it  has  a very  short  chancel,  and  is  a good 
example  of  Late  Perpendicular.  At 

COGENHOE 

The  members  were  entertained  at  tea  by  the 
rector,  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Burnham,  who  after- 
wards pointed  out  the  chief  features  in  the 
church,  including  the  arms  displayed  upon 
shields  on  the  capitals  of  the  Early  English 
1 arcades.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  effigy  of  the 


founder,  Nicholas  de  Cogenhoe,  who  died  in 
1280.  The  chancel  is  that  of  an  earlier  church, 
and  has  deeply-recessed  windows. 

In  the  evening  a conversazione  was  held,  at 
which  the  Eev.  "W.  Monk,  rector  of  Wyming- 
ton,  read  an  exhaustive  paper  upon  “ The 
History  of  Northamptonshire.” 

SATUEDAY. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
a long  carriage  drive  through  Eockingham 
Forest,  now  in  great  part  reclaimed  and 
cultivated,  but  still  containing  many  venerable 
trees ; many  avenues  of  elms,  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  were  seen  on  the 
Buccleuch  estate  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day ; much  of  the  timber  is  now  past  its 
prime,  and  the  avenues,  which  are  of  great 
width,  and  measure  in  circuit  60  miles,  have 
in  their  decay  a melancholy  appearance. 

From  the  station  at  Kettering — the  fine  Per- 
pendicular tower  and  the  crocketted  spire  of 
whose  church  challenged  attention  even  in  a 
drenching  thunderstorm — the  members  drove  to 

BOTHWELL 

(or  Eowell),  where  the  long  collegiate  church 
afforded  welcome  shelter.  The  chancel  is  Nor- 
man, with  very  deeply-splayed  clerestory  win- 
dows and  arcading  beneath ; the  nave  and 
tower  are  chiefly  Transitional,  the  caps  of 
arcades  being  carved  with  crisp  free  foliage ; 
Mr.  Parker  described  these  arcades  as  among 
the  grandest  examples.  The  base  of  a central 
tower  is  visible  inside  the  church,  but  has  never 
been  carried  above  the  first  stage.  The  tran- 
septs were  destroyed  in  1673.  The  font  is  very 
peculiar ; it  is  five-sided,  with  a smaller  basin 
of  same  shape  set  into  the  lower  one  and 
coupled  to  it  by  shafts ; the  carving  is  of  the  date 
of  Eichard  I.  On  either  side  of  chancel  are 
late  13th  century  chapels,  now  shut  off  and 
used  as  vestries ; their  windows  are  filled  with 
beautiful  tracery,  and  in  the  north  chapel  are 
a series  of  coeval  stone  coffins  (one  6ft.  Sin. 
internal  length),  with  floriated  crosses  on  the 
covers.  In  the  south  chapel  is  a parochial 
chest  formed  of  one  piece  of  oak,  7ft.  long  by 
1ft.  loin,  across,  and  1ft.  llin.  high,  with  pro- 
portionately heavy  slab  cover.  The  nave  fittings 
are  of  the  last  century.  An  external  feature 
on  south  is  the  lofty  pyramidal  termination  to 
the  belfry  stairs;  it  is  of  the  conventional 
Early  English  type  we  find  at  Peterboro’  and 
elsewhere,  but  is  carried  to  the  unusual  height 
of  about  20ft.,  so  as  to  end  on  a level  with  the 
tower  roof,  two  stages  higher  than  the  stairs. 
Most  of  the  visitors  descended  to  the  crypt  be- 
neath the  south  aisle  and  inspected  the  musty 
and  mouldering  piles  of  human  remains, 
packed  in  parallel  rows,  more  than  waist  high, 
on  either  side  of  a central  passage. 

In  the  town  the  unfinished  market-house, 
begun  by  the  eccentric  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
was  visited.  The  design  is  Free  Classic,  with 
arched  doorways  and  square-mullioned  win- 
dows ; only  the  massive  walls  have  been  built, 
and  these  are  completed  as  courses  to  the 
height  of  two  stories,  and  are  adorned  with 
friezes,  the  lower  one  being  occupied  by  a Latin 
inscription,  and  the  upper  by  a series  of  sculp- 
tured shields  bearing  the  arms  of  Northants 
families.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by 
John  Thorpe,  and  in  it  are  used  several  orna- 
mental  details  uniform  with  those  at  Holdenby 
and  Burghley. 

EUSHTON  HALL  AND  LODGE 

Were  next  visited.  Both  were  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham,  the  fourth  side  of  the  hall 
being  a Doric  screen  of  later  date.  The  but- 
tresses, bays,  and  oriels,  breaking  the  interior 
facades,  give  piquancy  to  the  view  in  the  quad,  but 
the  interest  of  Eushton  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
triangular  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  park. 
Every  detail  and  part  is  based  on  a system  of 
threes,  and  the  whole  is  a mystery.  The 
ground  plan  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  each 
side  measuring  33ft.  3in.,  and  divided  into 
three  floors ; on  each  side  are  three  gables,  and 
below  each  of  these  a trefoil  window  with  a long 
gurgoyle  between.  Below  are  more  elaborate 
windows,  pierced  with  twelve  circular  glazed 
lights,  arranged  in  triplets  round  central  light ; 
on  each  side  are  shields  of  arms  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions of  33  letters  each.  In  the  gables  are 
panels  containing  mystic  numbers,  and  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  a sun-dial,  and 
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Btono  witl)  seven  eyes.  Quaint  sculptures  of 
birds  and  letters  and  figures  are  disposed  all 
over  the  building.  The  structure  is  excellently 
built,  and  further  cramped  together  by  irons, 
forming  on  tlie  faces  “ T.  T.,”  “15,”  “ 03.” 
The  interior  is  planned  as  three  hexagonal 
chambers,  two  of  the  angles  being  triangular 
cupboards,  and  the  third  the  staircase.  Some 
time  was  spent  in  trying  to  unravel  the  puzzles 
presented  by  the  numbers,  initials,  and  symbols 
sprinkled  over  the  odd  structure.  Opinions 
were  divided  as  to  whether  it  was  simply  an 
architectural  folly,  or  whether  Tresham,  who 
was  persecuted  till  his  death  for  having  joined 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  did  not  design  it 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

A brief  visit  was  paid  to  All  Saints  Church, 
Eushton,  an  Early  English  structure,  restored 
by  Mr.  Law,  of  Northampton,  where  the  altar 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  grandfather  of 
the  builder  of  the  lodge  and  hall,  was  examined. 
Upon  it  is  a beautifully-executed  efSgy  in 
alabaster  of  Tresham,  who  was  the  last  prior  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Over  plate 
armour  he  wears  the  habit  of  the  order,  with  a 
cross-fleury  on  breast.  The  church  contains 
many  modern  stained-glass  windows,  by  Clay- 
ton and  Bell,  and  Powell  and  Co.  Some  modern 
slab  memorials  of  the  late  rector’s  family  have 
been  inserted  into  ancient  stones — in  one  in- 
stance cutting  through  the  matrix  of  a fine 
brass. 

GEDDINGTON  CROSS.* 

The  carriages  simply  halted  at  and  drove 
round  this  memorial  of  Eleanor  of  Castille. 
The  cross  is  triangular,  and  stands  on  a 
hexagonal  base  above  seven  steps  of  similar 
outline.  The  lower  stages  are  moulded  to 
represent  clustered  shafts,  and  covered  with 
deeply-cut  diapering,  the  repeated  figure 
representing  the  conventional  rose  set  in  a 
square  panel ; above,  on  each  face,  is  a 
statue  of  La  Chere  Reine,  resembling  those 
at  Northampton  and  Waltham,  but  not  so  well 
executed.  Each  figure  is  set  in  a niche  beneath 
cusped  and  groined  canopy.  From  the  centre 
rises  a column  formed  of  six  square  shafts  and 
ending  in  a mass  of  crocketted  pinnacles.  It  is 
not  certain  if  the  memorial  was  originally 
finished  with  a cross ; if  so,  all  trace  has  dis- 
appeared. Grave  defects  in  the  use  of  the 
triangular  form  are,  that  the  whole  seems  dis- 
torted from  most  standpoints,  and  that  the 
statues  can  only  be  viewed  in  profile,  the  angle 
shaft  which  supports  the  canopy  cutting 
through  the  figure  when  seen  full  face.  No 
record  exists  of  the  building  of  this  cross,  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  third  resting-place  of 
Eleanor’s  body  on  the  progress  from  Hardby  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  structure  has  ever  been  touched  up 
since  it  was  erected  in  the  closing  decade  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

KIRBY  HALL. 

A long  drive  through  the  forest  brought  the 
members  to  this  great  house,  where  luncheon 
(at  so  much  a headj  was  served  in  the  great 
dining-room,  the  bay  window  in  which  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Langham’sf  sketches 
in  our  photo-litho  pages  two  years  since.  The 
greater  part  of  Kirby  was  built  for  Humfrey 
Stafford  by  John  Thorpe  in  1570-2;  in 
^77  the  property  passed  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  who  employed  the  same  archi- 
tect to  form  the  great  quadrangle,  and  the 
great  bay  windows  on  the  south  were  sub- 
sequently thrown  out  by  Thorpe.  Inigo  Jones 
®“Ployed  by  Lord  Hatton  in  1638-40  to 
build  the  south  entrance,  outer  walls,  and 
gateways,  and  to  alter  the  screen  of  the  inner 
qua(Kangle.  The  south  front  in  the  quadrangle 
displays  the  several  orders  superposed,  Doric 
bemg  on  ground  level.  This  leads  to  the 
grand  staircase,  above  which  is  a fine  coved 
c^ing^  in  plaster,  also  designed  by  Jones. 
Ihorpe  s work  can  be  readily  distinguished 
y tno  Singular  coupled  stone  chimneys,  the 
quaint  oriels,  with  mullioned  and  transversed 
lights,  and  the  ornamental  use  of  fillets, 
squares,  and  circles  executed  in  relief  upon  the 
inliabited  as  recently 
a^820 ; indeed,  Mr.  Burgess  and  otliers  said  it 
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was  in  perfect  condition  five  and  thirty  years 
since.  It  is  now  being  dismantled  ; the  roofs 
have  been  stripped  off  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  quadrangle ; the  floors  have  been  chopped 
up  for  firewood,  the  handrailing  of  grand 
etairca.se  removed,  and  the  whole  is  woefully 
dilapidated ; and  in  keeping  is  the  ragged 
grass  in  the  quad,  and  the  weeds  in  the  library. 
Yet  the  walls  are  perfect,  the  carving  on 
gables,  parapets,  and  pilasters  is  almost  as 
good  as  when  executed,  and  the  arrises  are 
sharp  and  true.  According  to  the  daily  papers 
Kirby  was  offered  for  sale  by  auction  a fort- 
night since  by  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  and  withdrawn  at  £23,000. 
ROCKINGHAM  CASTLE. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of  Dowlais,  escorted  the 
members  in  a perambulation  of  the  outer  bailey, 
pointing  out  the  massive  entrance  gateway, 
dating  from  1275,  by  which  they  had  entered 
the  noble  terrace  overhanging  the  Welland, 
artificially  scarped  so  as  to  render  the  position 
still  more  secure,  the  portion  of  a bastion  stiU 
existing  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  the  divi- 
sions between  the  outer  and  the  inner  courts 
yet  marked  by  a flight  of  steps  and  a low  wall 
between  the  gardens.  Still  following  the  outer 
line  of  defence,  Mr.  Clark  said  it  was  probable 
the  western  mound  was  thrown  up  by  the 
Britons  as  a camp,  and  was  long  afterwards 
raised  and  strengthened  by  the  Normans.  The 
northern  and  north-east  side  is  defended  by  the 
steep  hill-side  over  the  river ; the  western  side 
by  a natural  ravine  which  narrows  and  shallows 
to  the  southern  side.  There,  therefore,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  other  works,  and 
accordingly  the  valley  was  deepened,  and  the 
earth  thrown  up  to  make  the  mound  of  the 
keep,  and  outer  lines  of  ditch  and  earthern 
rampart  were  provided.  Standing  on  the 
mound  of  the  keep,  Mr.  Clark  gave  a rapid 
extempore  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  and 
popularity  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  of  the 
increasing  regard  for  topography  by  modern 
historians— Arnold,  Macaulay,  and  Edward 
Freeman  being  instanced.  Turning  to  the 
keep,  on  the  site  of  which  they  stood,  Mr.  Clark 
detailed  its  characteristics  as  a fortress,  and 
showed  that  a deep  ditch  once  ran  round  the 
inhabited  part,  yet  a residence  on  the  plateau 
beneath.  ^ Traces  of  this  moat  yet  existed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  house.  The  Normans  re- 
placed the  early  banks  by  ditches,  and  on  the 
highest,  where  he  stood,  built  a shell  keep, 
either  round  or  polygonal,  and  there  were 
great  walls  round  the  keep,  which  inclosed  the 
courtyard.  All  these  buildings  were  gone,  but 
there  were  traces  of  a curtain  wall  between  the 
courts  ; but  besides  this  there  was  another  in 
front  of  the  house.  In  all,  there  were  three 
courts.  The  old  castle  was  slighted  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  much  of  the  material  was  then 
carted  away,  and  the  ditches  and  banks  were 
levelled.  The  history  of  the  castle  and  of  the 
royal  forest  of  Bockingham  was  a very 
interesting  one.— Time  did  not  permit  of  an 
examination  of  the  interior  of  castle,  which 
was  chiefly  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  scarcely  of  acceptance  of  the  owner’s  hos- 
pitality, as  the  members  were  returning  to 
head-quarters  by  rail. 

At  the  historical  sectional  meeting  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  S.  I.  Tucker  (“  Eouge  Croix  ”) 
read  a paper  on  “ The  Descent  and  Varying 
Armorials  of  the  Spencers  of  Wormleighton 
and  Althorpe.” 

On  Sunday  morning  a special  service  was 
held  in  the  Eound  Church,  and  was  attended 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  members  of 
the  Institute.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Eev.  Canon  Pownall,  F.S. A.,  rector  of  South 
Kilworth,  who  took  as  his  text  Eev.  xxi.,  22. 


MONDAY. 


Fotheringhay  and  Barnack  were  the  main 
points  of  this  day’s  excursion,  which  was 
through  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  the 
journey  as  far  as  Oundlo  being  performed 
by  rail. 

COTTERSTOCK — 

Interesting  because  of  its  associations  with  the 
poet  Dryden,  who  often  visited  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  at  the  Manor-house,  and  who  was  him- 
self baptised  in  the  line  spired  church  of  Ald- 
wincle  St.  Peter’s,  a few  miles  south  (and  seen 
to  tlie  right  from  the  train) — was  first  visited,  a 
halt  being  made  in  the  church  while  the  rector. 


the  Eev.  A.  J.  Abbey,  read  a descriptive  paper. 
1 he  west  doorway  and  tower  are  ’I'ransitional, 
with  some  singular  projecting  figures  on  second 
stage.  I he  south  porch  is  groined,  the  bosses 
being  well  sculptured  with  representations  of 
the  trinity  and  Evangelists.  This  is  150  years 
later  than  the  nave  to  which  it  is  attached ; the 
latter  is  badly  lighted,  and  has  surrounding  the 
three  internal  sides  a stone  seat.  Many  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  church  are  due  to  its  having 
been  connected  with  the  college  founded  by 
John  Giffard  in  1339;  the  buildings  stood  on 
the  north  side,  and  have  been  destroyed,  a 
farmhouse  standing  on  the  site.  The  church 
was  reopened  in  May  last  after  restoration  at  a 
cost  of  £3,000,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
E.A. ; Messrs.  Hale  and  Sons,  Salisbury,  con- 
tractors ; and  Mr.  Hems,  Exeter,  carver, 

TANSOR  CHURCH 

Is  as  yet  unrestored ; the  low  square  tower  is 
almost  concealed  by  ivy,  and  the  walls  are 
clothed  with  the  same  creeper.  Inside  are  old- 
fashioned  pews,  a late  roodscreen,  and,  in  the 
chancel,  a series  of  stalls  removed  from  Fother- 
inghay Church;  the  misereres  are  carved  with 
representations  of  eagles. 

FOTHERINGHAY. 

The  Church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  Perpen- 
dicular throughout,  the  nave,  aisles,  tower,  and 
lantern  having  been  rebuilt  in  1435,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  chancel,  now  destroyed.  The 
original  contract  for  building  the  nave  is  still 
in  existence,  and  is  between  the  commissaries 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  William  Harwood, 
freemason,  of  Fotheringhay.  The  Duke  was 
to  find  “ carriage  and  stuff,”  and  Harwood  was 
to  have,  as  the  work  was  done,  £300.  The  oct- 
agonal lantern  is  better  proportioned  to  the 
tower  than  most  features  of  the  kind,  being 
loftier  and  not  so  large  as  to  give  to  its  spring- 
ing the  aspect  of  crowding.  On  the  south  side 
are  very  large  flying  buttresses  from  the  aisles 
to  the  clerestory.  The  nave  is  lofty  and  well 
lighted ; the  east  end  is  walled  up.  The  tombs 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  House  of  York, 
erected  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  order,  are  expen- 
sive rather  than  imposing,  and  only  interesting 
as  specimens  of  the  dying  Tudor  style. 

Of  Fotheringhay  Castle  nothing  remains  but 
traces  of  foundations,  the  ditches  and  hillocks 
marking  the  outer  and  inner  bailey,  the 
levelled  space  on  the  south  side,  where  stood 
the  great  hall  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  beheaded  (the  hall  was  removed  by  Cotton, 
the  antiquary,  to  Conington,  Hunts),  and  the 
great  conical  mound,  whereon  the  keep  was 
built — it  is  yet  moated  round  and  uneven  with 
foundations.  On  the  other  side  of  the  village 
street  is  the  hostel,  containing  fifteenth  century 
fragments  of  stone  carving. 

At  Elton  the  members  should  have  divided, 
but  Barnack  and  Burghley  were  generally 
preferred  to  Peterborough,  and  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  former  village.  After  luncheon 
at  the  rectory,  hospitably  offered  by  the  Eev. 
Canon  Argles,  the  visitors  saw  a torso  of  Bar- 
nack stone,  dug  up  in  1851  in  extending  the 
rectory,  and  pronounced  to  be  late  Norman, 
and  the  collection  of  paintings  and  old  china  in 
the  principal  rooms.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  and  around 

BARNACK  CHURCH. 

The  tower  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  church.  It  is  square  on  plain  brick  walls 
of  great  thickness,  built  of  thick  rubble  work. 
Upon  the  faces  of  the  walls  are  vertical  strings 
of  stone,  alternated  with  other  pieces  running 
transversely  into  the  fabric  so  as  to  bond  it 
together.  A plain  string-course  of  the  same 
character  divides  the  tower  into  two  stages,  and 
just  above  this,  in  the  centre  on  each  side,  is  an 
upright  slab,  on  which  is  carved  a series  of 
spiral  lines  set  off  from  a vertical  lino.  These 
few  windows  are  triangular  or  circular-hoadcd. 
There  has  never  been  a western  entrance,  but 
on  the  south  side  the  middle  course  of  long  and 
short  work  ends  in  a keystone  which  forms  the 
centre  of  a circular  arch-moulding,  formed  of  a 
single  course  of  narrow  stones,  to  a doorway. 
Inside,  this  tower  has  recently  been  cleared 
from  the  ddhris  which  had  blocked  iti  up  since 
the  13th  century,  and  now  shows  a triangular 
sodilia  in  the  west  side,  sot  as  a niche  in  thick- 
ness of  wall,  and  the  stone  risers  for  seats  ear- 
ned around  the  otlior  sides.  ’I'he  im|H>sts  of 
the  arches  are  formed  by  lamime  of  stone,  with 
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projecting  edges,  irregularly  disposed  as  to 
one  another,  and  giving  an  appearance  of 
«Teat  antiquity  and  rudeness  to  the  whole. 
The  sculpture  of  this  portion  of  the  building 
has  never  been  finished.  The  church  would  be 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  Early  English 
remains  were  this  excellence  not  eclipsed  by 
the  tenon-and-mortice  masonry  of  the  tower. 
The  south  porch  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  13th  century.  Beneath  a steep  gable 
is  a wide  entrance  arch.  This  leads 
into  a vaulted  lobby,  with  a four-arched 
arcade  on  each  side.  The  mouldings  are 
deeply  rimmed  and  sharply  cut.  Above 
the  original  tower  has  been  added  an  Early 
English  octagonal  story,  dying  off  into  a plain 
and  rather  short  spire;  the  blending  of  the 
eight-sided  stage,  with  massive  tower  and 
conical  cap,  by  large  buttresses  rising  through 
the  squinches  at  the  angles,  is  worth  notice.* 
The  north  arcade  of  aisle  is  of  the  same  period ; 
rather  stiff  curled  leaves  project  from  the  caps, 
with  much  approximation  to  contemporary 
work  at  Canterbury.  The  south  arcade  columns 
have  simple  bell-mouldings  and  bands.  There 
is  some  Decorated  work  in  the  church,  but  it  is 
not  of  equal  character  to  the  earlier  parts,  the 
sedilia  and  piscina  being  especially  heavy.  The 
east  window  is  good  and  peculiar,  almost  a 
counterpart  of  that  at  Merton  College  chapel, 
Oxford ; it  is  of  five  crocketted  trefoil  lights, 
under  a four-centred  head,  the  tracery  above 
the  principal  light  being  pierced.  It  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Some  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  large  and  deep  hagioscope  in 
the  south  of  chancel  arch,  looking  into  a 
chantry  ; Mr.  Micklethwaite  contending  that  it 
served  a twofold  purpose  of  enabling  the  con- 
gregation and  the  officiating  priest  in  the 
chantry  to  see  the  elevation  of  host  at  principal 
altar — Mr.  Parker  asserting  that  the  latter  was 
the  sole  purpose.  This  chantry  is  a fine  Per- 
pendicular addition,  and  stUl  has  the  origi- 
nal parclose  and  other  fittings.  On  the  north 
side  of  chancel  is  an  adjunct  now  used  as 
vestry,  and  containing,  in  the  windows,  three 
heads  in  stained  glass,  of  God  the  Father,  apope, 
and  an  angel,  of  about  the  14th  century.  Mr. 
Parker  showed  where  this  was  formerly  divided 
by  a floor  so  as  to  form  a hermit’s  dwelling ; and 
he  suggested  that  its  use  might  be  revived  if 
the  sexton  or  pew-opener  could  be  induced  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  it.  Canon  Argles 
hinted  that  the  occupant  might  require  a fire, 
or  wish  to  keep  a pig,  which  would  render  him 
an  undesirable  tenant.  In  the  churchyard  out- 
side is  a remarkable  series  of  stone  coffins,  two 
of  them  very  small.  The  dimensions  of  the 
internal  cavity  in  the  least  of  these  are  23in. 
long.  Sin.  deep.  Sin.  in  breadth  at  shoulders, 
and  Sin.  at  feet.  Canon  Argles  read  a paper  in 
the  church,  which  we  shall  give  in  extenso  in 
an  early  number.  In  it  he  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  tower  was  in  early  times  used  for  trials 
by  ordeal,  and  that  the  judge  occupied  the 
central  niche,  the  jury  being  disposed  in  the 
side  seats.  He  dwelt  upon  the  " petrified  car- 
pentry ” of  this  early  portion,  detailed  works  of 
restoration  carried  out  in  the  church,  and 
those  still  in  embryo,  referred  to  the  entire 
exhaustion  during  the  fifteenth  century  of  the 
famous  quarry  of  “ Barnack  stone,”  of  which  so 
many  churches  and  several  cathedrals  were 
built,  and  showed  in  the  arch  connecting  the 
chantry  with  the  chancel  the  period  when  in 
this  church  other  stone  had  to  be  substituted 
for  that  quarried  in  the  parish. 

BUEGHLET  HOUSE. 

Some  of  the  members  went  on  to  " Burghley 
House  by  Stamford  town,”  the  palatial  mansion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  one  of  John 
Thorpe’s  best  designs.  The  bay  windows  and 
cupolas,  Tuscan  columns  and  parapets,  exhibit 
a clever  combination  of  Tudor  and  Classic 
detail ; the  effect  in  the  quadrangle  is  especially 
good.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  principal 
suite  of  apartments  are  covered  with  represen- 
tations of  classical  subjects  by  Verrio,  Laguerre, 
and  Stothard;  and  among  the  art  treasures 
hastily  scanned  by  the  visitors  were  the  grand 
collection  of  paintings  of  the  Italian  school,  the 
portraits  in  the  Pagoda-room,  and  the  almost 
numberless  specimens  of  Grinling  Gibbons’ 
wood  carvings  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

* The  tower  and  spire,  and  south  porch,  are  illustrated 
in  the  BuiLoiNa  News  of  June  25,  1875,  Vol.  XXVIII., 
p.  416. 


In  the  evening  sectional  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  in  the 
chair. 

THE  CLAEENCE  VAULT,  TEWKESBUET  ABBEY. 

Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  P.S.A.,  gave  an 
address  upon  “ The  Opening  of  the  Clarence 
Vault  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey.”  He  alluded  to 
the  visit  that  morning  to  Potheringhay,  and  to 
the  associations  of  the  house  of  Clarence  with 
the  castle ; the  member  of  that  family,  George, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.,  the  one  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  speak,  spent  his  early  days 
there.  A blue  flag  stone  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
between  the  lady  chapel  and  that  of  St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr,  had  been  historically 
known,  from  the  Abbey  Chronicle,  as  covering 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  wherein,  in  1477,  the 
body  of  Isabel  Neville,  Duchess  of  Clarence, 
was  buried,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  her 
husband,  however  he  may  have  died,  was  laid 
beside  her.  The  tomb  was  opened  in  1745,  and 
the  bodies  of  a male  and  female  were  found 
therein.  In  consonance  with  the  taste  of  the 
age,  a local  alderman,  his  wife,  and  daughter, 
were  buried  therein ; the  original  bones  were 
placed  in  a 13th  century  stone  coffin,  and  re- 
placed in  a corner  of  the  vault.  It  was  again 
opened  four  weeks  since  in  the  course  of  resto- 
ration when  the  bones  were  found;  the  tiles 
which  formed  the  crossing  of  the  floor  of  the 
vault  were  those  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  had 
apparently  been  removed  from  the  original 
place  when  it  was  re-used  by  “the  suns  of 
York.”  Mr.  Burgess  protested  against  the 
proposed  exhibition  of  the  remains  under  a 
glass-case.  This  intention  was  generally  repro- 
bated, and  a resolution  was  passed,  requesting 
the  secretary  to  write  to  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
authorities  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A.,  followed  with  a paper  upon 
“ The  State  of  Churches  in  1548,”  in  which  he 
minutely  detailed  the  furniture  and  fittings, 
and  their  distribution  in  the  churches  in  1548, 
one  of  the  earliest  years  in  the  period  vaguely 
known  as  “the  Eeformation.” 

EASTON  MAUDIT. 

The  Eev.  A.  J.  Fostee  read  a paper  on 
“Easton  Maudit.”  The  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  is  all  of  the  later  Decorated  period, 
and  was  completed  at  once,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Yelverton  chapel  on  north  of  chancel, 
with  its  strainer  arch,  formerly  shut  off  from 
the  church,  and  entered  by  a private  external 
door.  The  spire  is  a capital  example  of  North- 
amptonshire type,  with  three  tiers  of  lights,  and 
finished  at  the  angles  with  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses ; it  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1832.  The 
church  was  restored  17  years  since,  at  a cost  of 
.£2,530.  The  monuments  are  chiefly  collected 
in  the  Yelverton  chapel,  having  been  removed 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  The  Yelvertons 
are  commemorated  by  some  magnificent  Jaco- 
bean tombs,  besides  slabs  and  mural  tablets. 
The  effigies  of  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  Lady  Yelverton 
are  of  coloured  alabaster  and  life-size ; they 
exhibit  the  most  minute  detail  of  dress  and 
ornament,  executed  in  the  delicate  sculptural 
style  of  the  period.  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb 
kneel  the  children — four  sons  on  one  side,  and 
eight  daughters  on  the  other.  Another  of  the 
monuments  is  that  of  Henry  Yelverton,  first 
Viscount  Longueville,  who  died  1703.  His  effigy, 
in  black  gown  and  ruff,  looks  down  from  one  of 
the  shelves  of  a bookcase  and  surrounded  by 
books.  These  books  seem  to  commemorate  his 
bequest  of  his  library  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
On  a lower  shelf  lies  his  wife,  and  beneath  kneel 
the  sons  and  daughters.  The  canopy  is  sup- 
ported by  hooded  mutes,  upon  whose  cushioned 
heads  rests  the  ponderous  pediment  of  the 
monument,  and  between  are  emblems  of  death 
and  burial.  The  colouring  of  the  whole  is  very 
perfect,  and  notwithstanding  the  quaint  con- 
ceit of  the  bookshelves,  with  their  clasped 
volumes  turned  edge  outwards,  the  monument 
is  a remarkable  specimen  of  the  time  when  the 
Italian  style  had  pervaded  the  island.  In  the 
course  of  a discussion  which  followed,  Messrs. 
Tucker  and  Law  deprecated,  on  historical  and 
personal  grounds,  the  removal  of  monuments  ; 
but  admitted  that  where,  as  at  Easton  Maudit, 
such  memorials  obstructed  light  from  windows 
or  hid  architectural  features,  they  might  be 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  church. 


The  Eev.  J.  H.  Hill,  of  Cranhoe,  exhi. 
bited  a copy  of  a fresco  painting  discovered 
on  the  previous  Tuesday  in  the  manor-house  of 
Medbourne,  near  Market  Harborough.  Parts  of 
the  manor-house  date  back  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  but  the  fresco  was  executed,  at  the 
earliest,  in  James  I.’s  time,  the  subject  being  an 
esquire  in  feathered  cap,  doublet,  and  trunk 
hose,  and  the  details  of  the  frieze  were  drawn 
from  Classic  sources. 

TUESDAY. 

A concluding  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  morning.  Lord  A.  Compton  in  the 
chair,  when  votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  their  hospitable 
reception  and  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  to  the 
local  secretaries  and  committee,  to  those  who 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Institute  on 
their  excursions  and  in  the  town,  to  the  readers 
of  papers,  to  the  local  president,  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Institute,  with  special  mention 
of  his  descriptive  pamphlet. 

CANONS  ASHBY. 

In  the  afternoon  many  of  the  members 
accepted  Sir  Henry  Dryden’s  invitation  to  visit 
his  seat,  proceeding  thither  by  road.  Canons 
Ashby  is  an  “ unrestored  ” mansion  of  various 
dates,  in  part  constructed  out  of  remains  of  the 
priory  of  Augustinian  canons  near  by,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  greatly  enlarged 
in  Queen  Anne’s  time.  The  buildings,  the 
earliest  of  which  seems  to  be  the  octangular 
tower,  inclose  a small  quadrangle.  A very 
singular  series  of  pipes,  which  conveyed  water 
to  the  monastic  buildings,  remain  in  use.  A 
series  of  terraces,  overhung  by  cedars,  descend 
from  the  house  to  the  park  and  fish-ponds. 
Within,  the  chief  apartments  are  the  hall, 
hung  with  old  armour  and  weapons ; the  dining- 
room, floored  and  wainscotted  with  the  timber 
of  a single  oak,  which  grew  in  the  park  ; the 
library,  which  is  fire-proof,  and  above  this  the 
drawing-room,  which  has  a fine  ceiling  and  fire- 
place, dating  from  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  church  of  Canons  Ashby  was  a 
part  of  the  priory  establishment,  and  now  con- 
sists only  of  nave,  north  aisle,  and  lofty  pinnacled 
tower. 


It  was  decided  last  week  to  accept  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Dreive  for  the  erection  of  the  new  ward  of  the 
Cottage  Hospital  at  Bamsgate,  and  Messrs.  Paramor 
and  Son’s  tender  for  the  work  at  £565. 

A mission  school  chapel  was  opened  at  St.  Thomas, 
near  Launceston,  on  Tuesday.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  architect. 

The  new  school  buildings  for  the  Middle  School, 
Warwick,  were  opened  on  Thursday  week.  These 
buildings,  which  are  of  the  Tudor  period,  embrace 
a master’s  house,  a school-room  capable  of  accom- 
modating 125  beys,  three  large  class-rooms,  and 
crypt  for  a covered  playground,  and  have  been 
erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Cundall,  architect, 
the  Parade,  Leamington.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mills,  contractor,  of  the 
same  town,  at  a cost  of  £2,638. 

A memorial  tablet,  to  the  late  Lieut.  Lees,  has 
been  erected  in  York  Minster  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Burke  and  Co.  It  is  a simple  Early  English  arched 
canopy  of  grey  marble,  relieved  with  alabaster 
bosses,  and  surmounted  by  a carved  finial  of  white 
marble.  The  canopy  is  supported  by  two  small 
columns  of  Irish  red  marble,  with  white  carved 
thirteenth  century  capitals,  and  these  rest  upon  a 
grey  marble  base,  which  again  is  supported  by 
trusses  of  the  same  material. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  Child’s  Ercall, 
Salop,  is  being  restored  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and 
Ingelow.  Mr.  Whittingham,  of  Newport,  is  the 
contractor. 

A party  of  members  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Socity  visited  Lichfield  on  Saturday  week.  An 
interesting  paper  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad  was  read 
by  Bishop  Abraham. 

New  baths  were  opened  in  Lodge-lane,  Liverpool, 
last  week.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
£1,800.  The  building  is  of  brick,  in  the  Tudor- 
Gothic  style.  It  has  been  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  A.  Duncanson,  the  contractors  and 
sub-contractors  being  respectively  Messrs.  Thornton 
and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.  Mr.  Hugh 
Davies  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  excavations  are  rapidly  removing  the  last 
traces  of  Allhallows  Church,  Bread-street.  Four 
new  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  thereon,  the 
design  of  which  is  Benaissance,  with  some  features 
of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles, 
Salters’  Hall-court,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Scrivener  and  Co.,  Fitzroy-road,  the  builders. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

HEEEFOED  CATHEDRAL— EEPEODUCTION  OP 
ORIGINAL  PEESBTTEET. 

A PAPER  read  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at  the  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Eoyal  Archffiolo- 
gical  Institute,  held  at  Hereford  last  year,  and 
reported  by  us  in  the  Building  News  of 
August  10.  1877  (p.  137,  Vol.  XXXIII.),  will 
afford  the  best  description  of  this  illustration. 
The  members  of  the  Institute,  whose  Congress 
at  Northampton  we  are  reporting  this  week 
will  remember  how  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  supple! 
mented  his  paper  by  the  remarks  delivered 
while  he  accompanied  them  round  the  building 
itself,  which  will  also  be  found  reported  in  the 
number  of  the  Building  News  referred  to 
above. 

SUMMER  RESIDENCE  AT  FOEMBT,  NEAR 
LIVERPOOL. 

Messrs  Bell  and  Eogees  are  the  architects 
Of  the  above  house,  building  as  a summer  resi- 
dent for  E.  E.  Heap,  Esq.,  at  Pormby,  which 
IS  situated  in  Lancashire,  midway  between 
Southport  and  Liverpool.  The  shore  portion  of 
the  estate  is  being  laid  out  by  the  above  archi- 
tects, who  have  recently  constructed  some  miles 
of  new  road,  breakwater,  and  esplanade,  and  it 
IS  anticipated  that  in  a short  time  Pormby  will 
become  a suburb  of  considerable  importance  to 
Liverpool. 

NEW  CHURCH  OF  THE  ORATORY,  W.  BROMPTON. 
Mr.  Clutton  thus  describes  his  design,  which 
we  illustrate  herewith.  The  plan  is  that  of  a 
church  belonging  to  a community — viz.,  a cross 
with  a dome,  60ft.  in  diameter,  at  the  inter- 
section. It  also  resembles  the  plan  of  St 
Philip  Neri,  in  Eome,  as  also  » The  Gesu,”  and 
the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  the  same 
city.  The  three  doors  of  entrance  open  into  a 
spacious  loggia,  which  can  be  screened  off  or 
not  at  convenience ; whilst  to  enhance  the  pro- 
portion, attitude,  and  dignity  of  the  sanctuary 
and  transepts,  the  vaulting  is  contracted  con- 
siderably  by  tho  introduction  of  columns,  as 
shown  by  the  plan.  The  architecture  is  that 
used  in  the  before-named  churches,  and  is  the 
Eenaissance  of  the  16th  century.  The  motive 
of  the  architectural  treatment  is  based  on  the 
principle  used  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  build- 
ing  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter — externally  as 
wdl  as  internally— namely,  in  both  cases,  one 
lofty  order  with  an  attic.  At  the  same  time 
reterence  has  been  maae  to  another  work  of 
that  great  architect  in  the  application  of  a 
smaller  order  of  architecture,  interlacing  inter- 
nally, as  well  as  externally,  the  greater  or  main 
order.  I refer  to  the  masterly  buildings  of  the 
Capitol,  at  Eome,  which  now  contain  the  Capi- 
tolino  Museum.  The  advantage  internally  of 
this  minor  interlacing  order  is  that  it  affords 
the  very  best  development  for  tho  subsidiary 
parte  of  tho  plan,  such  as  tho  side  chapels,  &c. : 

It  preserves  their  proper  scale  in  tlio  design, 
makes  each  one  an  architectural  unit  of  its  own 
and  reduces  to  a proper  proportion  its  architoc-* 
tural  parts  to  make  tho  introduction  of  paint- 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architectural  decorations  a 
consiBicnt  whole.  At  tho  same  time  tho  dignity 


of  the  mam  order  is  left  in  repose,  and  it  fulfils 
its  functions  by  a series  of  vertical  lines 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  building 
nearly  COft.  of  unbroken  height.  A vault  of 
60ft.  diameter,  springing  from  that  level,  can- 
not fail  to  secure  a majestic  interior.  It  should 
also  be  a matter  of  observation  that,  as  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  exterior  is  the 
reflex  of  the  interior;  and  although  the  exterior 
may  suffer  from  the  enforcement  of  so  logical  a 
treatment,  it  is  better  to  accept  such  a sequence, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  exterior  effect,  than 
attain  a result,  perhaps  superior,  but  open  to 
p-ave  criticism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  false 
lateral  walls  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the 
peristyle  treatment  externally  to  a Eoman 
thermal  internally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  at  Paris.  Like  the 
churches  in  Rome  this  design  has  no  roof  of 
wood.  It  is  covered  with  a vaulting  of  brick- 
work, which  becomes  at  once  ceiling  and  roof, 
bemg  covered  externally  with  asphalte,  and  in- 
ternally with  stucco.  'The  dome  is  of  Portland 
^ne,  as  are  also  the  coverings  to  the  chapels, 
ihe  flooring  is  paved,  so  that  it  may  be  said  not 
a particle  of  combustible  material  is  used  to 
carry  out  the  design.  The  transepts,  besides 
expressing  a church  belonging  to  a community, 
very  best  arrangement  for  the  organ 
and  choir,  and  the  several  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  house.  The  materials  to  be 
used,  subject  to  what  has  already  been  said,  are 
open  for  consideration.  Any  stone  for  exterior 
purposes  can  be  nothing  but  Portland,  although 
the  design  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  terra  cotta 
and  brick.  Internally  a soft  limestone  mi^ht 
be  advantageously  used.  The  ceiling  decoration 
m stucco— carvings,  mosaic,  and  marbles  can 
be  added  to  any  extent.  The  contemplated 
outlay  to  carry  out  this  design  is  ^£100,000. 


References  to  Plan. 

A Corridor  of  house,  I Stairs  to  organ. 


B Corridor. 

0 Chief  Bacristy. 

D&B  Spaces  allotted  for 
working  sacrifltiea, 
stowage  rooms,  sac- 
ristan's rooms  (as 
may  be  required ) , 

F F F Six  chapels. 

Gr  Organ  raia^  above 
floor  on  a tribune, 
with  passage  under 
same. 

H Space  for  singers. 


J Calvary  chapel. 

K K Baptistry  chapel  and 
font. 

L L L 20  confessionals, 

M Pulpit. 

N Sanctuary. 

P Stairs  to  engine- 
room. 

S Platform  at  back  of 
altar  for  benedic- 
tions. 

T T Parlours. 


PRINCE  OP  Wales’s  dining-room,  paris 
exhibition. 

In  the  Building  News  for  March  22  last  we 
illustrated  the  exterior  of  the  Eoyal  Pavilion  of 
the  British  Commission,  and  commenced  our 
series  of  plates  illustrating  the  English  build- 
ings  in  the  Eue  Internationale.  To-day  we  are 
enabled  to  give  a double-page  view  of  the 
council  chamber  or  dining-room  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  holds  his  receptions  to  the 
commissioners  of  other  countries.  The  apart- 
ment has  a height  of  22ft.,  and  is  lighted  from 
a central  light  in  the  ceiling.  This  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  soffit  of  the  ceiling  is 
coppered  and  gilt,  the  panels  being  of  enriched 
plaster.  The  cornice  is  supported  by  a deep 
cove  of  walnut,  the  whole  being  carved  in  a rich 
manner.  The  centre  of  the  long  side  of  the 
room  is  occupied  with  the  mantel-piece,  which 
is  an  elaborate  example  of  finished  workman- 
ship. The  upper  portion  contains  a portrait  of 
the  Queen,  by  Angeli,  executed  in  tapestry  at 
the  Eoyal  Windsor  Works*,  from  the  original 
portrait  in  oils,  which  was  lent  expressly  by 
her  Majesty.  The  work  is  life-size,  and  the  re- 
production in  tapestry  is  an  admirable  likeness. 
We  are  assured  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  any  portrait  has  been  attempted  in 
tapestry  in  England — at  any  rate  in  modern 
times.  A wrought  steel  and  brass  stove  is 
placed  in  the  fireplace,  the  sides  of  which  are 
lined  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  walls  over  the 
dado  are  covered  with  tapestry,  executed  at  the 
same  works,  representing  eight  scenes  from 
“ The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  and  the  whole 
scries  form  one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
tho  kind  yot  produced.  The  scones  shown  in 
our  view  show  ” Slender  and  Anno  Pago,”  “ Ye 
Merrio  Wives,”  and  “ Sir  .John  FalstalT.”  'J’lie 
dado  is  massively  treated,  and  extends  round 
tho  room  at  tho  height  of  tho  mantol-pioco 


shelf.  The  panels  are  inlaid  with  marquetry, 
and  the  pili^ters  are  carved,  as  are  the  trusses 
over.  A rich  Axminster  carpet,  of  special 
design,  covers  the  floor.  The  chairs  and  por- 
tieres are  covered  with  English  velvet,  and  like 
the  side  and  centre  tattles  were  made  expressly 
for  this  apartment.  Beyond  the  dining-room  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  boudoir,  where  the  deco- 
rations are  more  after  the  style  known  as  that 
of  the  Brothers  Adam.  The  table  in  the  front 
of  the  picture  has  some  of  the  specially-de- 
signed plate,  executed  by  Messrs.  Elkingtoa 
and  Co.  The  designs  for  the  entire  work  of 
the  Pavilion  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Henry 
and  Hay,  the  artiste,  engaged  by  Messrs.  Gillow 
and  Co.,  who  have  executed  the  works  of  this 
as  well  as  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  Eoyal 
Pavilion. 


A vinw  of  tlin  now  works  was  tfivou  in  tho  Building 
iNKws,  May  2 t last. 


ABCafflOLOGICAL  & ARCHITECTUHAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arch.®o. 
LOGICAL  Society. — The  proceedings  of  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  this  society  were  con- 
tinued last  week  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
On  Thursday  the  members  visited  Bristol 
Cathedral,  when  Mr.  E.  J.  King  read  a paper 
on  the  architectural  and  other  features  of  the 
structure.  He  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  quite  like  this  cathedral  either  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent.  It  stood  in 
many  respects  alone,  and  a minute  acquain- 
tance with  other  English  churches  of  the  same 
period  enabled  even  an  unprofessional  student 
like  himself  to  recognise  and  appreciate  its 
remarkable  peculiarities.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  edifice  had  not  always  been  recognised. 
The  great  originality  of  the  design  seemed  to 
him  to  have  resulted  in  nothing  but  what  was 
admirable.  It  was  quite  true  that  nothing  pre- 
cisely like  the  church  was  to  be  found  anywhere 
else.  'The  great  distinguishing  features  were 
the  lofty  main  arcade,  with  triforium  or 
clerestory,  the  aisles  of  equal  height,  with 
nave  and  choir,  and  consequently  admitting 
to  those  lofty  and  magnificent  windows,  which 
quite  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the 
usual  stages  above  the  arcade,  the  roofing,  or 
rather  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  and  the  dis- 
position and  design  of  the  sepulchral  recesses. 
Altogether,  none  of  those  features  were  to  be 
found  anywhere  else.  There  was  no  one  church 
which  contained  them  all  except  the  Cathedral 
of  Bristol ; and  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  yet, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  most  peculiar,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  of  English  cathe- 
drals. At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  members 
went  round  the  cathedral,  and  the  various 
details  were  examined.  Various  other  places  of 
interest  in  the  city  were  also  visited.  On  Fri- 
day the  final  meeting  was  held  to  pass  votes  of 
thanks,  &c. 

Bucks  AncHiEOLOGiCAL  Society.  — The 
Bucks  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
had  a pleasant  excursion  last  week.  Special 
excursion  tickets  were  issued  from  Aylesbury 
t«  Bourne  End,  whence  the  members  were 
driven  in  four-in-hand  breaks,  waggonettes,  &c., 
to  Hedsor,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
rector.  The  party  first  proceeded  to  the 
church,  and  then  to  Hedsor  House,  the  features 
of  which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Lynn.  Passing 
on  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  property,  the 
Rev.  C.  Lowndes  read  a paper  on  ” Clieveden.” 
Leaving  Clieveden,  the  party  drove  to  Hitcham 
Church,  where  the  Eev.  Mr.  Prewer  pointed 
out  the  features  of  interest.  The  company 
passed  on  to  Burnham  Abbey,  of  which  only 
some  fragments  remain,  now  used  as  farm 
buildings.  Mr.  W.  L.  Eutton,  C.E.,  road  a 
paper  upon  the  abbey,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Richard  of  Cornwall,  in  1256. 
At  Burnham  Church  a paper  giving  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  history,  &c.,  of  tho  pariah  was 
read  ; and,  having  looked  at  Burnham  Beeches, 
Dropmoro  Park  and  Gnrdons,  and  Woolmrn 
Church,  tlio  party  sat  dowu  to  dinner  at  Woo- 
burn  House. 

Kent  Aroiiacological  Sociuty.  — Tho 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  coneluded 
last  week,  on  Thursday.  Visits  were  made 
from  Bromley  to  Orpington,  to  tlio  priory 
and  imrish  ehuroh,  and  next  to  Ciidham,  then 
to  High  Elms,  trho  seat  of  Sir.Iolm  liuliboek. 
The  Eoman  Canqi  in  llolwood  Park,  and 
Wickham  Court  were  afterwards  inspoctod. 
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BUILDING  ON  STILTS. 

A S it  is  almost  a necessity  in  large  towns 
to  preserve  as  clear  a space  as  possible 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  utilise  every 
inch  of  frontage  for  shop  display,  it  becomes 
of  some  importance  to  know  what  provisions 
for  stability  and  public  security  we  have. 
Go  where  we  will  we  And  large  houses — 
many  of  several  stories  in  height — built 
upon  frames  of  timber  or  iron  resting  upon 
mere  stilts,  high  above  the  ground  level. 
These  erections  are  literally  houses  built 
in  the  air — superimposed  above  our  heads, 
and  cannot  by  any  explanation  be  con- 
sidered really  bond  fide  buildings.  At  the 
present  moment  one  may  see  a dozen  of 
these  erections  within  a walking  distance 
anywhere  in  London,  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  is  that  there  appear  to  be 
no  definite  regulations  respecting  them. 
Some  are  built  on  frames  of  wood,  others 
of  iron;  there  is  no  apparent  security 
guaranteed  to  the  public  further  than  that 
a hoarding  surrounds  the  site,  and  that  a 
builder  has  his  name  prefixed  thereto.  It 
is  true  there  is  a Building  Act,  but  the 
operation  of  that  Act  as  often  as  not  comes 
into  force  after  it  is  of  little  use — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  more  curative  than  preventive  in 
its  action : instead  of  assisting,  it  finds  fault 
and  comes  to  the  rescue  when  it  is  too  late. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a century  the 
old  street  buildings  of  London  have  suffered 
considerably  from  a process  of  undermining, 
known  in  the  trade  as  “ putting  in  a shop 
front,”  the  consequence  of  the  process  being 
that  the  houses  of  many  old  streets  look  to 
be  tumbling  inwards.  The  centre  portions  of 
the  fronts  have  settled  in  many  instances 
seriously,  the  windows  have  been  thrown 
out  of  line,  and  the  appearance  is  too  well 
known  by  every  omnibus  traveller  who 
passes  in  monotonous  rotation  such  miles 
of  street  frontages  as  the  Pentonville  or 
Walworth  roads.  Mr.  Alfred  Bartholomew, 
in  his  well-known  work  on  “ Practical 
Architecture,”  has  graphically  described 
and  illustrated  the  weakness,  but  the  rage 
for  new  fronts  has  increased  immensely 
since  his  day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Building  Act  of  1855  did  not  take  this  very 
common  transformation,  created  by  the 
efflux  of  town  residents,  into  account,  and 
provide  for  it,  as  it  is  obvious  if  this  had 
been  done  the  Dangerous  Structures  clauses 
would  not  have  been  so  necessary  as  they 
are  now.  The  Building  Act  only  provides 
that  every  bressummer  shall  have  bearings 
at  each  end  of  4in.  at  the  least,  and  that,  if 
bearing  upon  any  party  wall,  templates  of 
stone  or  iron  must  be  provided ; but  nothing 
IS  prescribed  as  to  the  maximum  length  of 
unsupported  bearing,  the  scantling  of  the 
bressummer  itself,  or  what  size  of  story 
posts  or  piers  are  required.  From  this  im- 
certainty,  no  doubt,  many  errors  have  been 
committed.  But  the  case  of  comer  build- 
ings demands  even  greater  precautions. 
We  often  see  a building  supported  on  a 
frame  of  iron  or  timber,  upheld  by  a single 
angle  stanchion  of  iron,  and  by  about  two 
other  pillars  in  the  frontage.  Now  these 
supports  may  be  strong  enough,  though 
they  do  not  so  satisfy  the  eye  in  many 
instances ; but  other  questions,  of  which 
we  are  left  in  complete  ignorance,  relate  to 
the  foundations  of  the  story  posts,  their 
fixing  to  the  bressummer,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  latter  at  the  corner.  These  are 
points,  we  are  bound  to  say,  for  which  a 
Building  Act  in  every  town  should  specially 
provide.  In  London  they  are  supposed 
to  come  under  the  jm-isdiction  of  the  sur- 
veyor, though  we  have  frequently  observed 
very  faulty  and  inadequate  fixing  of  the 
pillars  to  the  girders,  and  of  the  girders 
themselves  at  the  angle.  The  usual  kind 
of  bressummer  in  ordinary  buildings  con- 
sists of  a balk  of  timber  sawed  in  two  or 
thi-ee,  and  converted  into  a flitched  beam 


or  trussed.  We  contend  this  is  inadequate  j 
guarantee  of  strength  and  efficiency,  and ' 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory to  use  beams  of  concrete  and  iron, 
the  iron  being  introduced  as  tensile  bars  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  section,  as  we  have 
lately  recommended.  Such  beams  would  be 
not  only  stronger  and  more  reliable  than 
iron  beams,  but  would  be  fire-proof  as  well, 
and  would  admit  of  architectural  treatment 
and  decoration  to  a degree  not  contemplated 
under  the  present  sham  mode  of  casing  up 
and  forming  counterfeit  entablatures.  In 
corner  buildings,  too,  we  should  make  it 
imperative  to  carry  up  one  angle  pier  of 
brick  and  cement,  or,  if  the  corner  has  to  be 
left  open  for  a doorway,  to  erect  side  stan- 
chions of  iron  encased  in  concrete,  with  a 
cross  or  head-piece  to  connect  them  below 
the  beams.  We  venture  to  think  these  sug- 
gestions, if  carried  out,  would  obviate  a 
very  serious  defect  in  our  building  regula- 
tions, and  insure  that  immunity  from  danger 
in  our  commercial  towns  to  which  we  are 
imminently  exposed  if  a general  conflagra- 
tion were  to  break  out. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  STORM 
OVERFLOWS. 

^pHE  very  heavy  rains  of  the  last  week 
have  taught  the  residents  of  our  low- 
lying  localities  that  ordinarily  efficient 
drainage  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 
From  various  southern  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis we  learn  that  basements  have  been 
flooded,  while  even  floors  on  the  ground 
level  have  been  submerged.  The  same 
complaints  reach  us  from  Sheffield  and 
many  of  the  midland  districts.  The  incon- 
veniences of  these  overflows  point  to  a few 
very  simple  means  of  obviating  them,  which 
builders,  curiously  enough,  overlook,  apart 
from  the  capacity  of  drains  and  efficient 
outlets.  If  we  examine  into  the  causes  of 
overflooding,  we  shall  find  many  defects  of 
omission.  One  of  the  greatest  is  the  ease 
with  which  water  can  enter  the  house.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  levels  of  the  base- 
ment are  such  that  water  is  actually  invited 
— the  paved  areas  fall  towards  instead  of 
away  from  the  house ; the  ground  has  not 
been  laid  out  with  proper  currents ; if  sinks 
or  grated  cesspools  exist  they  are  placed  in 
positions  that  do  not  intercept  the  main 
streams,  or  the  pavement  is  so  irregular 
that  little  surface  water  can  pass  away  by 
them.  Then  the  feet  of  stack  pipes  generally 
pour  their  contents  near  some  threshold, 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  sudden  rain- 
falls. To  obviate  these  defects  it  is  neces- 
sary, first,  to  place  our  yard  gulleys  in  the 
very  lowest  part  of  the  adjoining  areas  or 
ground,  which  should  have  a current  away 
from  the  house  of  at  least  2in.  to  10  feet, 
and  to  bring  the  feet  of  the  rain  water  pipes 
as  near  as  possible  to  them ; to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  bends  to  the  pipes,  and  to  turn 
the  outlets  or  shoes  well  away  from  the  wall ; 
to  lay  the  paving  nearest  the  walls  and 
thresholds  with  a steeper  incline  than  the 
remaining  portion,  so  as  to  throw  off  the 
water  quickly ; and  lastly,  to  place  as  many 
checks  and  impediments  as  we  can  to  the 
outer  doorways,  such  as  steps,  weather 
boards,  &c.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  thresholds  of  doors  get  worn  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  that  water  soon 
finds  its  way  in  if  not  thrown  off  a sufficient 
distance  by  the  means  of  weather  boards, 
&c.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  these 
details  by  architects  and  builders,  and  in 
heavy  rainfalls  the  inmates  of  houses  suffer 
the  consequences.  They  attribute  fault  to 
the  drain,  whereas,  in  numerous  cases,  the 
mischief  arises  from  the  insufficient  inclina- 
tion given  to  the  ground,  and  from  not 
taking  precautions  to  check  the  ingress  of 
the  surface  water  to  the  house.  The  best 
sink  traps  are  undoubtedly  those  with 


movable  lids  of  stoneware  or  iron  that  can 
be  readily  cleansed,  and  the  openings 
should  be  large  enough  not  to  become 
quickly  choked  up  by  silt  and  rubbish  when 
a heavy  rainfall  occurs.  The  common  per- 
forated stones  are  faulty  in  this  respect. 
Iron  box-traps  are  not  so  clean  as  stone- 
ware, of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  such 
as  those  manufactured  by  Doulton,  the 
Buchan  gulley-trap,  &c.  The  less  space 
there  is  for  lodgment  of  solid  matter  the 
better.  One  of  the  simplest  remedies 
against  flooding  by  excess  of  rainfall  is  to 
store  it,  and  it  is  strange  that  provision  is 
not  made  in  modern  houses  for  storing  the 
water.  A rain  water  tank  may  be  sunk 
about  4ft.  or  5ft.  in  diameter,  and  10ft. 
deep,  lined  with  brick  and  cement,  and 
would  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  tenant 
of  every  house,  and  its  cost  need  not  be 
more  than  from  £5  to  £8. 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  GAS  WORKS  TO 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES.* 

SOME  time  ago  we  noticed  a work  written 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Silverthome,  C.E.,  on  this 
subject.  A new  and  enlarged  edition  has  just 
been  published,  in  which  the  author  continues 
the  history  of  the  transfers  of  gas  works  from 
1868  to  1878,  and  adds  a chapter  on  the  London 
Gas  Supply  of  1878.  From  the  facts  stated  by 
the  author  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to 
show  the  economy  and  advantages  accruing 
from  the  transfer  of  gas  works  to  municipal 
bodies.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  history 
of  gas  works  and  to  many  towns  where  the 
control  of  the  works  are  vested  in  the  Local 
Board,  Corporation,  or  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Silverthome  says,  “ the  number 
of  towns  that  have  already  adopted  the  system 
of  directing  their  own  gas  works,  does  not  bear 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  even  to  the 
number  of  companies  incorporated  under 
special  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  latter  reckon 
at  the  present  moment  in  England  and  Wales 
about  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  it  is 
well  to  add  that  the  proportion  of  unincorpo- 
rated gas  companies  to  the  former  is  in  the 
ratio  nearly  of  four  to  one.”  Gas  companies 
without  statutory  powers  are  still  to  be  found 
in  important  towns  in  Scotland.  In  many 
towns  the  transfer  has  been  negotiated  pri- 
vately : in  other  cases,  as  Sheffield,  Notting- 
ham, Ramsgate,  Ac.,  the  compulsory  transfer 
has  been  opposed  successfully,  while  in  a 
few  large  towns — Glasgow,  Rotherham,  Aber- 
deen, Stafford,  &c. — the  compulsory  prin- 
ciple has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  For 
precedents  referring  to  gas  Mr.  Silverthorne’s 
work  will  be  found  of  value.  Gas  companies, 
we  all  know,  like  to  keep  the  price  of  gas  as 
high  as  they  can,  in  order  to  guard  against  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  coals,  and  through  an 
omission  in  the  Act  of  1847  an  excess  of  profits 
has  been  devoted  not  to  give  consumers  a 
cheaper  supply,  but  to  create  new  capital  for 
the  shareholders.  These  two  facts  should  be 
sufficient  to  induce  local  authorities  to  apply 
for  powers  if  no  other  reasons  existed.  The 
author  states  that  a well-managed  gas  company 
is  certain  to  pay  10  per  cent.,  a dividend  that 
compares  well  with  that  of  other  investments  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  consumer  does  not  share 
in  the  profits  at  all.  It  is  true  Mr.  Raikes’ 
recent  proposal  mends  matters  a little,  and  it 
is  now  provided  that  in  every  bill  by  which  a 
gas  company  raises  additional  capital  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  offer  of  such  capital  by 
public  auction  or  tender,  at  the  best  price  which 
can  be  obtained ; but  still  the  fact  remains  that 
the  opposition  of  a public  body  on  purely 
philanthropic  ground,  as  the  author  observes, 
“ instead  of  being  met  in  a respectful 
manner  is  usually  characterised  by  the  pro- 
moters as  an  offensive  interference  with  con- 
stituted rights,  and  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  ratepayers  are  overruled  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  Parliamentary  Bar.”  Again,  our  author 
fairly  argues  no  corporation  is  being  fairly 
dealt  with  by  a gas  company  which  charges 
at  the  rate  of  £4>  per  lamp  per  annum  for 
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public  lighting,  which  charges  5s.  per  1,000ft. 
of  gas,  when  in  London  it  is  actually  sold  for 
8s.,  or  which  supplies  gas  below  the  standard  of 
16  candles.  These  are  legitimate  grievances 
which  entitle  any  public  body  to  be  heard. 
The  means  by  which  corporations  or  local 
authorities  are  empowered  to  purchase  gas 
works  are  the  Municipal  Borough  Funds  Act, 
1872,  which  sanctions  the  application  of 
borough  funds,  to  promote  bills  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  gas  or  water  works,  if  not  in  com. 
petition  with  any  existing  companies  and  to 
promote  purchases,  and  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  sec.  102,  which  affords  the  local  authority 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  works  “ by  agree- 
ment,” provided  the  area  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany is  within  the  borough  district. 

The  author  rebuts  the  idea  that  the  com- 
panies are  in  a better  position  to  manage  gas 
works  than  local  boards ; he  observes  with 
truth  that  a corporation  does  not  incur  the 
repeated  expense  a company  does  in  applying 
to  Parliament  for  increased  powers  and  capital. 
It  can  purchase  coal  at  an  advantage,  it  can 
effect  a great  saving  in  respect  of  management, 
it  can  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  petty  rates, 
and  can  extend  the  works  out  of  surplus  profits, 
all  of  which  a company  cannot  do.  Again,  the 
demand  for  gas  is  doubled  every  ten  years, 
a constant  accession  of  capital  is  needed,  and 
a corporation  can  borrow  at  4 instead  of  7^  per 
cent.  It  can  be  shown  by  figures  that  this 
advantage  is  a great  annual  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer. Mr.  Silverthorne  says  it  is  strange 
that  gas  companies  should  have  any  objection 
to  part  with  their  works  when  the  offers  made 
are  of  the  most  advantageous  kind.  We  know 
many  companies  have  refused  most  liberal  offers ; 
and  on  this  the  author  observes  “ the  principle 
of  giving  maximum  guaranteed  dividends  to 
the  shareholders  of  gas  companies  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  the  works  without  opposition  is  a 
gross  miscalculation,  and  the  highest  amount 
the  companies  are  really  entitled  to  claim  in 
that  way  is  the  market  price  of  a secured 
corporation  annuity,  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  company’s  stock  before  any  rise  in  price 
arising  out  of  the  prospective  purchase.”  We 
are  glad  to  find  the  author  condemning  the 
usual  mode  of  borrowing  the  purchase-money, 
and  paying  off  the  companies,  and  that  he  pro- 
poses purchase  by  means  of  redeemable  annui- 
ties, and  that  borrowing  be  confined  to  neces- 
sary extensions.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
recent  observations  on  the  too  great  facilities 
given  to  local  bodies  to  borrow  at  moderate 
rates,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply  are  printed  by 
the  author,  and  are  apropos. 

The  statements  of  various  transfers  are  of 
great  value  to  local  authorities,  as  they  show 
great  differences  in  the  cost  of  purchase.  The 
case  of  Leeds  is  enough  to  prove  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  municipal  management.  The 
Corporation  paid  £14-0  for  every  .£100  of  6 per 
cent  stock,  or  23|  years’  purchase,  and  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory.  Through  the  ad- 
vantageous coal  contracts  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, a reduction  was  made  for  gas  in  1877, 
from  3s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d.  This  is  probably  the 
cheapest  gas  supplied.  Limerick  has  a bill 
in  Parliament  to  purchase  the  gas  company’s 
works,  and  already  the  price  of  gas  has  been 
brought  down  by  the  opposition  from  15s.  to  5s. 
per  1,000  feet.  Here  the  company  and  corpora- 
tion have  each  had  works  of  their  own,  and 
have  worked  in  fierce  opposition,  the  result 
being  that  neither  paid.  In  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  enumerated,  the  consumers  have  been 
compelled  to  take  the  supply  into  their  own 
hands,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
price  and  quality  of  gas  supplied.  At  Stoke- 
^^I'^lrent  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  gas  com- 
pany is  £34, 0(X) ; it  has  paid  10  per  cent.,  and 
an  agreement  has  been  come  to  by  the  Corpo- 
ration to  pay  25  years’  purchase  of  the  dividend ; 
and  we  could  mention  many  other  cases  to  show 
the  desirability  of  the  purchase,  on  the  grounds 
alike  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Some  very  interesting  particulars  are  given 
respecting  the  London  gas  supi)Iy,  which  may 
bo  aptly  compared  with  largo  corporation 
undertakings.  Mr.  Silverthorne  strongly  op- 
poses f lic  transfer  of  tlui  lionflon  gas  compani<is 
to  any  untried  body  of  represenf  a(  i vos,  such  n,s 
that  proj)osed  under  the  ‘‘  municijjality 
ficheiru!,”  and  consiilers  ttio  control  of  (lie 
gas  suj(j)ly  should  bo  confided  to  a gas  com- 


mission, selected  from  the  Common  Council 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  the 
only  assemblies  competent  to  deal  with  the 
gas  supply  of  London.  The  facts  brought 
forward  indicate  the  great  economy  that  would 
result  from  a transfer  of  the  gas  companies  of 
the  metropolis  to  local  authorities,  such  as  the 
saving  in  law  and  parliamentary  costs  paid  in 
fighting  the  metropolitan  bodies,  and  the 
author  believes  there  is  a prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate saving  of  at  least  £151,620  per  annum 
by  the  acquisition. 


A NEW  METHOD  OP  DETECTING 
OVERSTEAIN  IN  IRON. 

TJROP.  R.  H.  THURSTON,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  printed  in  the  “ Transactions  ” 
of  that  society,  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
detect  in  the  overstrained  members  of  a broken 
structure  the  amount  of  such  overstrain  at  any 
later  time,  and  to  determine,  with  a fair 
degree  of  certainty,  the  overload  to  which  an  iron 
bridge  has  been  subjected.  Hodgkinson,  Clark, 
and  Mallett,  French  and  German  investiga- 
tors, have  established  the  fact  of  change'^of 
form  and  variation  of  the  elastic  limit  under 
gradually  increased  loads.  Prof.  Thurston,  in 
America,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
behaviour  of  metal  under  strain,  and  has  dis- 
covered that  with  metal  of  the  iron  or  tin  class, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  of  manufacture, 
the  rate  of  elevation  of  the  normal  elastic  limit 
by  intermittent  strain  may  be  expressed  by  a 
simple  formula.  The  effect  of  intermittent 
strains  considerably  exceeding  the  primitive 
elastic  limit  has  been  determined  also  by  Com- 
mander Beardslee,  U.S.N.,  by  direct  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory  of  the  Stevens’  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  author  of  the  paper  says  : 
— "Prom  a study  of  the  results  of  such  re- 
searches the  writer  has  found  that,  with  such 
iron  as  is  here  described,  the  process  of  exalta- 
tion of  the  normal  elastic  limit,  due  to  any 
given  degree  of  strain,  usually  nearly  reaches 
a maximum  in  the  course  of  a few  days  of  rest 
after  strain,  its  progress  being  rapid  at  first, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  quickly  diminishing 
with  time.  For  good  bridge  irons  the  amount  of 
the  excess  of  the  exalted  limit  above  the  stress  at 
which  theload  had  been  previously  removed  may 
be  expressed  approximately  by  the  formula — 
E‘  = 5 log.  T + 1'50  per  cent.,  in  which  T,  the 
time,  is  given  in  hours  of  rest  after  removal  of 
the  tensile  stress  which  produced  the  noted 
stretch.” 

The  paper  of  Professor  Thurston  further 
shows  that  strain  diagrams,  autographically 
registered,  become  the  loci  of  successive  limits 
of  elasticity  of  iron  at  different  positions  of 
" set.”  An  imaginary  case  is  given  of  a 
Howe  truss  or  similar  bridge,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  the  destruction  of  such 
a bridge  can  be  explained  upon  the  above 
principles,  and  that,  in  short,  very  many 
failures  of  this  kind,  " involved  in  mystery,” 
are  to  be  attributed  to  a sudden  load,  capable 
of  straining  the  metal  to  about  one-half  of  its 
ultimate  strength  if  slowly  applied,  but  which 
has  the  effect  of  doubling  it.  It  will  thus  be 
learnt  from  the  facts  brought  before  us  by  the 
author  that  a structure  of  iron  may  be  capable 
of  sustaining  the  largest  load  ever  likely  to 
come  upon  it,  if  that  load  be  applied  gradually; 
but  that  it  may  snap  in  two  like  a reed  if  the 
same  load  is  suddenly  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
— a maximum  stress,  equal  to  twice  that  of  the 
gradually  applied  load,  being  the  effect.  The 
same  risk  may  arise  when  a railway  train  or 
sudden  load  results  in  loosening  a nut  or  in 
breaking  some  part,  by  which  the  load  falls  a 
distance,  and  causes  a sudden  impact.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  similar  results  have 
been  discovered  in  wooden  and  other  structures. 
We  know  quite  well  that  a sudden  stampede  of 
cavalry  over  a bridge  tries  it  far  more  than  the 
same  weight  at  rest  or  moving  in  unmeasured 
time ; that  a sudden  gust  of  wind  has  blown 
down  walls  and  shafts  that  have  withst.ood 
heavier  gales;  and  that  a sudden  accession  of 
load  imperils  a building  far  more  than  a sl(mdy 
or  slowly  increasing  load.  The  effect  of  suddeii 
jar  or  impact,  wo  are  inclined  to  think,  is  not, 
usually  tak(ui  into  account  in  the  const  ruc.tion 
of  our  pillars  and  girders,  and  much  that  at 
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present  remains  a “ mystery  ” in  building 
casualties  may  be  explained  by  the  law  of  the 
exaltation  of  the  elastic  limit  we  have  re- 
ferred to. 


POWER  OP  RUNNING  WATER. 

TN  a paper  by  Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  C.E.,  of 
J-  Boston,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  some  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  power  of  water  in  moving  various 
substances  is  given.  Allusion  is  made  to  a 
record  of  experiments  made  in  1857  by  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Blackwell,  C.E.,  Commissioner  on 
Metropolitan  Drainage,  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred, first,  that  for  objects  of  the  same  kind, 
the  velocity  of  stream  required  to  start  them, 
increased  with  the  mass  of  the  object ; second, 
for  different  objects  the  velocity  increased  with 
the  specific  gravity  ; third,  that  the  nearer  the 
object  assumed  a spherical  form  the  less  velocity 
it  took  to  move  it,  whereas  a fiat  object  like 
slate  required  a current  of  considerable  velocity 
to  disturb  it ; and,  fourth,  as  the  velocity  of 
current  increases  after  the  object  is  in  motion, 
the  velocity  of  such  object  increases  in  pro- 
gressive ratio.  As  a general  conclusion  a velo- 
city of  2ft.  to  3jft.  per  second  will  remove  all 
objects  of  the  nature  and  size  of  those  likely 
to  be  found  in  sewers.  Mr.  Herschel,  however, 
says  that  no  relation  can  be  discovered  from 
these  experiments  between  the  mass  and  the 
velocity,  or  between  specific  gravity  and  velo- 
city, and  he  points  out  the  want  of  regularity 
in  the  action  of  currents  of  this  kind.  The 
conclusions  of  the  author  are  : first,  that  water 
in  motion  tends  to  act  upon  its  channel  by 
direct  friction,  tending  to  drag  materials  along 
its  bed,  or  down  its  banks  if  these  have  a steep 
slope,  and,  by  lifting  up  materials,  holding  them 
in  suspension,  and  thus  carrying  them  along  in 
the  body  of  current.  Direct  friction  produces 
shoals,  but  no  expression  by  formulae  is  practi- 
cable of  the  force  which  abrades  banks  and 
beds,  and  lifts  material,  and  the  effects  of  the 
inner  movement  of  the  particles  of  water  must 
remain  a matter  for  judgment.  Second,  for 
either  kind  of  motion,  and  for  every  amount  of 
it,  there  is  a limiting  size  of  individual  objects 
of  a certain  specific  gravity,  which  will  no 
longer  be  affected  by  such  motion ; therefore, 
just  as  soon  as  the  beds  and  banks  of  a water- 
course are  covered  with  bodies  of  this  size  and 
quality,  the  smaller  and  lighter  having  been 
washed  away,  the  beds  and  banks  remain  per- 
manent. Speaking  of  remedies  for  the  erosive 
action  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  the  consequent 
undermining  of  bridge  piers  and  similar 
masonry,  the  author  points  to  that  diminishing 
the  velocity  and  the  relative  motion  of  the 
particles  of  water ; that  of  making  the  stream 
regular  and  uniform,  or  of  protecting  the  parts 
affected  from  erosion  by  stone  pitching,  fas- 
cines, &c. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Great  Yarmouth. — We  are  requested  to 
say  that  the  Town  Council  of  Great  Yarmouth 
cannot  return  the  drawings  sent  in  for  the  recent 
municipal  buildings  competition  held  here,  of 
" East  Coast  ” and  " B with  Arrow  in  a Circle,” 
as  the  authors  have  not  forwarded  their  names 
with  the  sealed  letters  that  should  have  accom- 
panied the  designs. 


The  first  public  park  in  Wigan  was  opened  on 
Monday.  The  town  offered  prizes  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  laying  out  the  park,  and  after  competition 
Mr.  Maclean,  of  Derby,  was  awarded  first  prize, 
and  upon  him  has  devolved  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  work.  The  park  is  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
stylo.  At  the  principal  ontranco  there  is  in  course 
of  erection  a lodge,  in  the  Swiss  stylo,  from  tho 
designs  of  Mr.  Flotohor,  of  London. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  moinorinl  stone  of  tho 
St.  .John’s  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  course  of  orcctiou 
in  Park  View-road,  Manninglmm,  was  laid.  Tho 
estimated  coat  of  tho  new  building  is  £10,000. 
Scats  for  750  persons  will  bo  provided  on  tho  ground 
floor,  and  for  2.50  in  tho  gallery.  The  stylo  will  bo 
Early  English,  freely  treated.  The  arehiteot  is  Mr. 
C.  ().  Ellison,  K.lt.I.U.A.,  Liverpool.  .The  contract 
for  tho  works  has  been  lot  to  Messrs.  Win.  Ives 
and  Co.,  Shipley. 

New  Board  Sohools  at  llowdon  were  opened  on 
Tuesday.  They  were  built  by  Mr.  b’obert  Ibirbottle, 
of  Sliieldlield,  from  desigrs  prepared  by  Mr.  .lohu 
.lohnstouo,  of  Newcastle  on- Tyne. 
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Blackburn.  — On  Saturday  last  the  new 
Independent  Schools,  Audley  Kange,  were 
formally  opened.  These  schools  are  one  story 
in  height,  and  contain  accommodation  for  up- 
wards of  COO  scholars,  which  number  will  be 
increased  to  850  when  the  whole  design  has 
been  carried  out.  The  plan  contains  a large 
room,  90ft.  x 40ft.,  the  height  to  the  square 
being  16ft.,  and  to  the  ceiling  line  30ft.  ; four 
class-rooms,  18ft.  x 18ft.,  and  of  corresponding 
height ; book  closet  and  front  and  back  porches. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  thirteenth  century 
Gothic,  simply  treated.  The  outside  walling  is 
Yorkshire  pierpoints,  having  a cavity  and  brick 
lining ; the  ashlar  dressings  to  doors,  windows, 
&c.,  are  also  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The  roof  is 
open  timbered,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
slated  with  blue  and  red  Velinheli  slates  in 
band.  The  contract  was  let  in  July  last  year  to 
Messrs.  Thomas  Higson  and  Sons,  Blackburn. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  (at  a cost  of 
about  .£3,200)  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
William  S.  Varley,  architect,  Blackburn,  whose 
design  was  selected  in  a limited  competition. 

Crewe. — The  restoration  of  Christ  Church, 
Crewe,  has  just  been  completed.  The  church 
was  originally  built  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  in  1845,  and  was  a 
cruciform  brick  structure  with  stone  facings  in 
the  Anglo-Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  twice  enlarged,  the  pre- 
vious occasion  being  14  years  ago, when  the  aisles 
and  gallery  were  added.  The  church,  which 
has  been  re-built  for  the  third  time,  now  con- 
tains vestibule,  nave,  chancel,  transept,  and 
gallery,  and  is  a specimen  of  the  Early  Pointed 
style.  The  improvements,  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Co.,  of 
London,  will  cost  about  £5,000,  exclusive  of  the 
new  bells  and  a new  organ.  The  front  is  of 
Granshell  freestone  and  Yorkshire  rubble.  The 
Norman  tower,  the  feature  of  the  west  front,  is 
96ft.  from  base  to  summit,  all  of  carved  Gran- 
shell freestone,  with  the  exception  of  the  clock 
portion,  which  is  of  terra-cotta  work.  Mr. 
Stansby,  architect  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  drew  the  plans. 
The  inside  of  the  church  has  also  been  entirely 
renovated.  The  west  portion,  in  addition  to 
the  vestibule  with  opened  roof  and  carved 
corners,  has  been  enlarged  to  hold  300  addi- 
tional sitters,  and  this  portion  of  the  church 
and  gallery  is  entirely  new. 

Holborn. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
board-room  and  ofBces  for  the  Holborn  District 
Board  of  Works  was  laid  on  Saturday,  the  3rd 
inst.  The  building  will  occupy  a site  of  land  at 
the  corner  of  Liquorpond-street  and  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  having  a frontage  to  the  latter  street  of 
100ft.,  and  a return  depth  next  Liquorpond- 
street  of  124ft.  The  ground-floor  story  will 
contain  a public  office  for  the  conduct  of  the 
general  business  of  the  board,  and  immediately 
adjoining  are  offices  for  the  clerk,  surveyor,  and 
medical  officer  of  health.  In  the  rear  of  the 
site  on  this  floor  will  be  found  a mortuary,  post- 
mortem room,  and  disinfecting  room.  The 
board-room  is  approached  through  a doorway 
and  entrance  hall  at  the  corner  of  the  site, 
leading  to  the  principal  staircase  which  is 
wholly  composed  of  stone,  and  is  6ft.  wide. 
With  the  exception  of  the  entrance  to  the  rate- 
payers’ gallery  at  the  east  end  of  the  site  the 
whole  of  the  area  on  the  ground  floor,  exclusive 
of  the  rooms  we  have  named,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  a stoneyard  and  depot.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  found  the  board-room,  90ft. 
long,  45fr.  wide,  and  30ft.  high.  There  is  also 
a committee-room,  48ft.  long  x 30ft.  wide ; as 
also  a sub-committee  room,  and  the  usual  lava- 
tory and  retiring  rooms.  The  fa?ade  next 
Gray’s-inn-road  is  carried  up  one  story  higher. 
The  style  is  Italian,  freely  treated,  a noticeable 
feature  in  the  composition  being  a clock  tower 
at  the  corner  of  the  site,  which  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  100ft.  The  materials  employed  in 
the  elevation  will  be  red  brick  and  Portland 
stone ; the  doorway  forming  the  approach  to 
the  board-room  being  composed  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  from  the  drawings  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence,  archi- 


tects, of  3,  Verulam-bnildings,  Gray’s-inn,  the 
contract  being  let  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Robin- 
son, for  the  sum  of  £25,987. 

Manchester. — Last  week  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Bride,  Shrewsbury-street,  Brooks’s  Bar, 
Manchester,  in  course  of  erection  for  the  past 
16  months,  was  consecrated.  When  finished, 
the  church  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  to- 
gether with  north  and  south  transepts  and  an 
apsidal  choir.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are — length,  90ft. ; breadth, 
52ft.  ; height  from  floor  to  apex  of  roof,  which 
is  open,  56ft.  It  will,  when  completed,  seat 
800  persons.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Geo- 
metrical middle  pointed.  The  walls  externally 
are  of  Yorkshire  parpoints,  with  dressings  of 
red  Runcorn  stone.  The  arcade  of  the  nave 
is  in  Bath  stone,  with  columns  of  red  Runcorn, 
and  the  plain  face  is  plastered.  The  roofs  are 
of  red  pine,  and  the  seatings,  &c.,  of  Baltic 
timber.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Penning- 
ton and  Bridgen,  of  Manchester  and  London; 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Wilson,  Hulme. 

Newington,  near  Hull. — The  new  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Newington,  near  Hull, 
was  consecrated  last  week.  The  building  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles,  and  chancel  and 
aisle,  the  latter  being  used  as  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry.  The  style  is  Early 
English  of  the  Transition  period,  and  the 
exterior  of  the  church  is  of  red  brick.  The 
entrances  are  placed  north  and  south,  and 
small  porches  are  provided  for  both  doors. 
The  edifice  has  cost  nearly  £5,000,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  is  for  700  adults. 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Malone,  Hull,  have 
erected  the  building  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Brodrick,  architects,  also  of  Hull. 

Oswestry. — A new  Welsh  Wesleyan  chapel 
has  been  opened  at  Oswestry.  The  building 
consists  of  an  open  porch,  with  vestibule  right 
and  left,  leading  to  nave  and  aisles.  There  are 
two  short  transepts.  The  total  dimensions  of 
the  chapel  inside  is  62ft.  by  40ft.,  and  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  about  300  people. 
There  is  a range  of  schoolrooms  in  the  rear, 
33ft.  by  23ft.,  and  a vestry  16ft.  by  9ft.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  of  Bangor, 
and  the  contractors  and  builders  were  Messrs. 
Morris,  Chaplin,  and  Corney,  of  Oswestry.  The 
contract  was  £1,722. 

Shanklin. — Gatten  Vicarage,  Shanklin,  Isle 
of  Wight,  commenced  in  the  spring,  is  being 
erected  on  a piece  of  ground  near  the  Shanklin 
station,  adjoining  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Part  of 
the  site  was  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Carter, 
and  part  has  been  obtained  by  Lady  Hatherton 
on  long  lease,  and  handed  over  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living.  Her  ladyship  has  been  also  a very  large 
donor  to  the  building  fund.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  C.  L.  Such,  of  Carlton  Chambers,  12, 
Regent-street,  London.  The  outside  walls  and 
all  stone  dressings  are  of  local  stone  of  a light- 
ish grey  colour.  The  church,  of  which  only 
half  has  been  built  and  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice, will,  when  complete,  be  a handsome 
structure.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  W^ . Pettett,  is 
appealing  for  £3,000  to  build  the  other  half. 

Sheffield. — The  new  women’s  hospital, 
situated  in  Leavy  Greave,  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  town,  being  complete,  has  just  been 
opened.  It  has  been  built  at  a cost  of  upwards 
of  £30,000,  solely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jessop,  a wealthy  merchant,  and  native  of 
Sheffield.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster, 
of  21,  Church-street,  Sheffield,  and  a perspective 
view  of  the  building  appeared  in  this  paper  some 
two  years  ago  (Aug.  4,  1876).  The  style  of 
building  is  freely-treated  Elizabethan.  It  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  Hollington 
stone.  There  is  a bold  central  tower,  with 
mansard  roof,  and  the  gables  being  numerous, 
the  roofs  of  steep  pitch,  and  the  chimneys  well 
managed,  the  general  sky-line,  from  every  point 
of  view,  is  happy.  There  are  three  frontages. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  grey  W elsh  slates 
with  red  creases.  The  parapets  are  of  worked 
and  pierced  stone.  The  main  entrance  is  under 
the  central  tower.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
excellent,  and  everything  that  is  necessary  has 
been  done  to  secure  the  comfort  of  future 
patients.  U pon  the  ground  floor  is  the  board, 
waiting,  and  governor’s  rooms,  and  the  dispen- 
sary; whilst  the  three  stories  above  are 


arranged  as  wards  and  necessary  offices.  The 
broad  corridors  are  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
tiles,  and  the  grand  staircase  windows  have 
stained  glass  therein,  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
Leeds.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  inclosed 
by  an  external  boundary  wall,  surmounted  by 
wrought-iron  rails.  The  general  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Sons,  of  Sheffield ; 
and  the  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements 
are  by  Mr.  Phipson,  of  London.  The  plumbing 
was  by  Mr.  Corrie,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  carving 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Kenyon, 
of  Sheffield,  was  the  slater,  and  Mr.  W.  Robin- 
son, also  of  Sheffield,  the  painter.  Mr.  Payne 
was  the  clerk  of  works. 

Stonthurst  College.  — The  foundation 
stone  of  the  west  wing  of  t^is  structure  was 
laid  on  the  first  of  the  month.  Prize  day  having 
been  selected  for  the  event,  it  was  celebrated 
with  much  enthusiasm.  A full  description  of 
the  extensive  works  in  course  of  progress  at 
the  college  having  already  appeared  in  our 
pages,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  pre- 
sent contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Craven,  of 
Blackburn,  for  the  sum  of  £52,000.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  the  carver’s  work  is  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham. 

West  Leake,  Nottinghamshire.  — The 
parish  church  of  St.  Helena  has  just  been 
reopened.  It  has  been  carefully  restored  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect, of  19,  Doughty-street,  Mecklenburgh- 
square,  W.C.  Built  in  the  Decorated  style,  it 
consists  in  the  main  of  nave,  south  aisle,  north 
transept,  and  chancel.  The  clerestory  and 
south  aisle  have  been  rebuilt,  and  new  roofs 
have  been  put  up  over  both  nave  and  aisle. 
The  open  turret  with  two  bells  is  a pleasing 
feature  at  the  west  end.  The  roofs  are  of 
steep  pitch,  covered  with  warm  red  tiles.  At 
the  eastern  end  the  ivy  still  clings  in  luxurious 
wantonness  over  the  walls,  and  grasps  prettily 
the  ancient  chancel  roof.  The  apexes  to  the 
gables  are  surmounted  by  foliated  crosses  in 
worked  stone.  The  roofs  themselves  are  carried 
by  massive  stone  corbels,  the  aisle  roof  is  a lean- 
to  one.  They  are  of  pitch  pine,  so  also  is  the  seat- 
ing in  the  church  generally.  The  choir  stalls  are 
massive,  their  ends  being  of  3in.  stuff.  They 
are  in  well-seasoned  oak  ; as  also  is  the  pulpit 
and  the  two-faced  reading  desk.  All  the  oak- 
work  is  richly  moulded  and  carved.  The  pulpit 
stands  upon  a stone  base  just  outside  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  is  ascended 
by  four  steps.  The  chancel  rises  two  steps 
above  the  line  of  the  nave  floor,  and  the  altar  is 
raised  upon  two  steps  more.  The  doors  are  all 
of  oak,  with  pitch-pine  internal  framing,  and 
the  wrought-iron  hinges  are  foliated.  The 
chancel  floor,  and  the  avenues,  are  laid  through- 
out with  encaustic  tiles,  of  pleasing  design  and 
colour.  The  glazing  generally  is  of  cathedral- 
tinted  glass.  The  east  window  glass,  however, 
has  a finely-painted  picture  thereon,  repre- 
senting the  Resurrection.  It  is  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  London.  The 
transept  window  is  altogether  new,  and  so  is  the 
north-west  porch.  The  altar-rail  is  of  oak, 
upon  wrought-iron  standards.  There  is  a- 
reredos  of  eight  bays ; this  is  in  Caen  stone. 
The  columns  are  of  serpentine,  and  the  re- 
cessed panels  are  of  alabaster.  In  the  central 
one  is  a simple  Latin  cross,  in  pure  statuary 
marble.  The  capitals  and  higher  part  of  the 
reredos  are  carved  with  foliage  of  a naturalesque 
character.  Several  highly  interesting  old  tombs 
exist  in  the  church,  and  other  features  are 
preserved,  which  will  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
by  the  visitor.  The  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  was  Mr.  Henry  Black,  of  Barrow- 
on-Soar,  near  Loughborough.  The  wood  and 
stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  defrayed 
by  Lord  Belper. 


Heating  Towns  by  Steam.— A company  has 
been  formed  in  Auburn,  New  York,  to  carry  out  t he 
project  for  heating  the  city  by  steam  on  the  Holly 
plan.  The  people  of  Toronto  are  thinking  of  trying 
the  same  scheme.  A company,  called  “ The  Toronto 
Steam  Combination  Company,”  has  been  formed, 
and  is  applying  for  incorporation,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  system.  The  proposed  capital  stock 
is  £10,000. 
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some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
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GOSSIP  ON  SUNDEIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiE,  Granite,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
largely  used  for  building  purposes  at  Chicago, 
and,  after  the  great  fire  there,  much  interest 
was  felt  in  the  accounts  that  came  over  to  us 
as  to  the  powers  that  material  possessed  for 
resisting  fire.  They  were,  I think,  universally 
admitted  at  every  hand  to  be  nil.  Not  many 
months  ago  a good  old  church  in  the  west 
country  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Lamerton — was 
accidentally  consumed  by  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. This  building,  like  so  many  of  its 
fellows  in  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  Devon, 
was  constructed  largely  of  granite,  and  now 
that  its  rebuilding  has  just  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Piers  St. 
Aubyn,  the  well-known  architect,  it  may  be  a 
uiake  a remark  or  two  upon 
the  effect  the  untoward  conflagration  had  upon 
the  structure  was 
built,  riie  experience  obtained  at  Lamerton 
appears  to  ha  precisely  the  same  as  that  our 
American  cousins  gained  at  Chicago,  and  the 
most  cursory  inspection  of  tho  ruins  proves 
that  of  all  the  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  ancient  fabric  the  weakest,  and  tho 
one  least  to  bo  relied  upon  in  case  of  fire,  is 
undoubtedly  granite.  The  church,  like  nine- 
toen-twentieths  of  our  western  churches, 
belonged  principally  to  tho  15th  century— tho 
tower  alone,  perhaps,  being  older.  It  is  plea- 
santly situatiid  amidst  delicious  hedge-rows 
and  charming  green  lanes,  some  2 or  B miles 
from  fho  (juiet  little  market  town  of  'I’avistoek. 

I wo  years  ago  or  so  it  was  thorouglily  restored 
by  Mr.  bt.  Atiliyn,  and  the  villagers  wore 


right  proud  of  their  church,  until  one  unlucky 
night  the  lamp,  placed  in  the  organ  to  regulate 
tho  temperature  of  that  instrument,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  set  fire  to  the  surroundings,  and 
the  building  was  completely  gutted.  So  great 
was  the  heat  upon  that  occasion  that  five  out  of 
the  half-dozen  bells  in  the  tower  melted  where 
they  hung,  and  the  molten  metal  ran  down, 
one  hell  only  tailing  entire.  Unlike  the  church 
generally,  this  tower  was  not  built  of  granite, 
but  of  local  freestone  from  quarries  a few  miles 
distant.  Curious  to  narrate,  the  soft  stone 
resisted  the  action  of  the  fire  successfully, 
though  the  belfry  and  other  windows  in  the 
same  tower,  being  of  granite,  were  burnt  com- 
pletely out.  The  heat  was  admittedly  greatest 
about  this  tower.  The  massive  granite  arcades 
in  the  church  were  burnt  completely  through, 
and  in  some  instances  the  material  seemed  to 
burst  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  to  shoot  off 
some  feet  from  where  it  originally  stood. 
Formerly  some  interesting  marble  monuments 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  structure.  These 
were  quite  consumed,  but  the  plaster  of  Paris 
by  which  they  had  been  fixed  resisted  the  heat, 
and  whilst  marble  and  granite  crumbled  away 
and  the  very  tiles  upon  the  floor  were  burnt 
through,  it  remained  hard  and  perfect.  All 
this  appears  conclusive  evidence  that  granite 
cannot  resist  fire.  Whether  it  stands  satis- 
factorily the  action  of  weather  is  also  not  alto- 
gether certain.  Only  yesterday  I was  compar- 
ing the  north-east  window — grey  granite — with 
the  western  tower  doorway — local  freestone — 
at  St.  James’s  Church,  Iddesleigh,  a remote 
village  in  North  Devon.  They  both  belong  to 
the  15th  century,  and  the  old  stone  doorway 
is  certainly  in  a much  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  in  the  granite  jambs  and  tracery  of 
the  eastern  window.  To  use  a homely  expres- 
sion, granite  seems,  after  a number  of  years,  to 
wear  very  rough. 

Good  specimens  of  old  font  covers  are  rare  in 
the  West  of  England.  Rich  as  Somerset  and 
Devon  are  in  ornate  rood  screens,  carved 
roofs,  and  curiously  chiselled  bench 
ends,  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  comes  across 
a thoroughly  good  example  of  an  ancient  font 
cover.  The  best  I know  is  a charming  Perpen- 
dicular one  at  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Pilton, 
about  a mile  from  Barnstaple,  but  there  is  one 
of  singularly  unique  construction,  and  of  much 
greater  interest,  now  lying  in  the  loft  of  a cow- 
shed pertaining  to  a farm-house  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  hamlet  of  Shaugh  Prior,  upon  the 
western  borders  of  Dartmoor.  The  "church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Edward,  was  restored  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Norman,  architect,  and  several  times 
Mayor  of  Devonport,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Call  and  Pettick,  of  Plymouth.  According  to 
the  farmers’  version,  this  cover  was  bundled 
out  of  the  church  during  the  time  the  works 
were  in  progress,  and  ever  since,  amidst  oats 
and  chaff  and  straw,  it  lay  uncared  for  and  for. 
gotten  in  the  “ linhay  ” (Devonshire  for  stable) 
until  the  new  vicar — the  Rev.  J.  B.  Strother — 
and  I unearthed  it  recently.  Taking  as  a plan 
the  octagonal  form  of  the  particularly  plain 
moor-stone  font  it  for  so  many  years  stood 
upon,  it  is  2ft.  Gin.  in  diameter,  and  is  upwards 
of  8ft.  high.  Its  detail  is  Perpendicular,  and 
the  general  form  spiral.  It  rises  2ft.  9in., 
first  of  all  without  a break — then  the  diameter 
lessens,  and  it  again  runs  up  perpendicularly 
another  2ft.  The  cants  on  the  sides  are  richly 
carved,  and  the  angles  terminate  in  pinnacles 
surmounted  in  each  instance  by  small  carved 
figures.  Higher  up,  the  cover  assumes  the 
form  of  a spire,  the  eight  faces  being  well 
carved  with  puriod  and  flowing  ornament.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  the  figure  of  a bishop 
(minus  his  head,  which  defect,  by-thc-bye, 
applies  to  all  the  other  figures)  in  full  canoni- 
cals. The  little  statue  is  about  a foot  high, 
and,  it  may  bo  interesting  to  mention,  is  robed 
in  alb,  cope,  and  chasuble.  This  font  cover 
always  remained  in  situ.  It  was  never  removed 
or  raised  wlion  the  sacrament  of  holy  bnp- 
tism  took  place.  In  this  I think  it  is  singular  ; 
certainly  it  is  so  horeabonts.  'I'ho  font  stood 
close  against  tho  north  side  of  tho  most 
wostoiu  column  of  tho  old  granite  southern 
arcade.  Moving  upon  hinges  tho  lower  part 
of  tho  cover  opened,  and,  very  like  a tryptic, 
two  cants  on  either  side  turned  back  upon  tlie 
neighbouring  column,  llonco  tho  cover  formed 


a noble  baldacchino,  as  it  were,  over  tho  font, 
and  under  this  stationary  canopy  the  infant 
was  sprinkled.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  other  fonts  exist  in  this  country  of  like  con- 
struction. If  they  do,  I hope  they  are  not  as 
the  one  at  Shaugh  Prior  is  at  this  present 
moment — rotting  in  a barn. 

When  we  see  beautiful  old  fragments  of 
ancient  detail,  up  and  down,  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  wo  are  often  constrained  to  “take  a 
squeeze  ’’  of  them,  and  cast  the  same  in  plaster 
for  after  reference.  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
how  to  knead  up  modelling  clay,  and  take  an 
impression  therewith,  but  everybody  knows 
too  that  pipeclay  leaves  a dreadfully  ugly  mark 
behind,  a messy  smear  that  gets  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  can  only  be  removed  after  a deal 
of  trouble.  The  proper  thing  to  take  impres- 
sions of  old  woodwork  with  is  " squeezing 
wax.”  There  seems  to  be  a great  want  of 
knowledge  generally  as  to  how  this  material  is 
made,  and  although  receipts  for  its  production 
have  been  given  more  than  once  in  this 
journal,  the  question  is  renewed,  and  a recent 
number  of  the  Building  News  contained  a 
query  asking  for  information  thereon.  It  may 
be  made  in  this  way — Melt  slowly  together 
over  a fire  18oz.  of  beeswax,  24oz.  of  lard,  and 
Goz.  of  olive  oil.  Then  take  101b.  of  whiting, 
pound  them  well  up,  and  when  the  mixture 
formed  by  the  three  former  ingredients  is  cold 
mix  all  together  with  the  hands.  Personally, 
however,  I prefer  to  take  a pound  of  beeswax, 
a like  quantity  of  lard,  four  pounds  of  flour, 
and  a pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  melt  them 
together  in  a crock  over  a slow  fire.  Folks 
complain  that  sometimes  the  wax  is  .sticky,  and 
is  not  sufficiently  plastic  and  tough.  To  obviate 
this,  and  to  give  proper  elasticity,  add  to  the 
mass  at  any  time  a little  fine  flour,  rolling  it 
therein,  and  then  well  kneading  the  flour  dust 
and  wax  together.  This  will  readily  remedy 
the  difficulty,  and  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
The  wax  will  last  for  years. 

W e have,  all  of  us,  read  with  great  interest, 
and  no  little  instruction  and  profit,  Mr.  Bla- 
shill’s  recent  exhaustive  paper  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  oak  and  chesnut.  I have  just 
completed  a large  and  elaborate  mantelpiece 
in  the  latter  material,  and  am  pleased  to  bear 
testimony  that  whilst  thoroughly  seasoned 
chesnut  may  be  bought  and  worked  cheaper 
than  oak,  it  certainly  looks  so  much  like  it 
that  out  of  a score  of  architects  who  have  seen 
the  mantel  in  question  only  one  has  recognised 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made. — I am,  &c., 

Harry  Hems. 


THE  NEW  ORATORY,  BROMPTON. 

Sir, — The  salutary  cautions  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  addressed  to  the  architec- 
tural public  in  the  professional  journals  on  the 
subject  of  competitions  have  evidently  not  had 
the  desired  effect  that  might  have  been  expected 
in  preventing  architects  from  rushing  in  to  try 
their  fortune  on  unknown  ground.  Neither 
have  these  articles  appeared  to  open  the  eyes  of 
promoters  of  competitions  to  the  wilful  or 
ignorant  injustice  which  they  continually  inflict 
on  the  profession  by  baiting  them  with  the 
guarantee  of  a competent  referee  being 
appointed,  and  afterwards  giving  their  votes  to 
the  man  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
on  the  competition  for  tho  new  oratory  at 
Brompton  only  serves  to  show  that  the  reverend 
fathers  ride  the  same  high  liorse  with  tho 
British  public,  shouting  to  a patient  and  sorely- 
tried  profession,  “We  know  best  what  suits 
ourselves.”  That  correspondence  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  a humble  reiiucst  to  have 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  report  published,  and  tho 
unwillingness  of  the  fathers  to  accede  to  that 
request  has  created  a strong  suspicion  that  their 
decision  is  not  in  harmony  with  tho  reforoo’s 
counsel,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  divulging  any 
secret  to  say  that  many  of  them  had  a strong 
preference  for  tho  do.signs  specially  rocom- 
mondod  by  the  referee,  hut  which  wore  thrown 
out  on  tho  final  vote.  It  is  i.ruo  that  they 
excuse  themselves  for  noii-juihlication  of  tlio 
report,  on  tho  ground  t hat  it,  was  marked  “ con- 
fidential,” hut  t he  conlideiioe  which  couijietitors 
|)laced  in  thorn  in  responding  so  lu'n.rtily  to  their 
invitation  is  sundya  sulHeiont,  ri'asou  why  that 
confidouco  should  ho  rooiprociited.  And  in  a 
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very  valuable  way  could  the  fathers  do  so  by 
furnishing  competitors  with  the  benefit  of  the 
referee’s  remarks.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
Mr.  Waterhouse  would  object,  and  the  excuse 
offered  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  profession,  however,  cannot  but  be  alive 
to  the  fact  (as  I think  has  already  been  pointed 
out)  that  the  fathers  neither  bound  themselves 
to  accept  the  referee’s  decision  nor  agreed  to 
publish  his  report,  and  so  far  they  are  within 
their  legal  right.  But  I think  it  may  very 
pertinently  be  asked  of  them  what  their  object 
was  in  stating  to  the  profession  that  a referee 
would  be  consulted.  Was  it  not  a moral 
guarantee  that  the  competition  would  be  decided 
on  a fair  and  unbiassed  basis  ? If  we  may  judge 
from  the  conversation  of  intending  competitors 
at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  was 
the  inference  drawn  by  them — an  inference 
which  was  at  once  honourable  and  logical.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  many  architects,  both 
belonging  to  the  church  and  outside  of  it, 
entered  heartily  (and,  let  me  add,  creditably  to 
themselves,  as  the  designs  we  have  seen  show) 
into  the  competition,  with  the  moral  certainty 
that  the  best  design  would  receive  the  prize. 
We  know  now  how  that  belief  has  been  dis- 
pelled, and  why,  we  ask,  should  the  fathers  turn 
a sweet  beginning  into  a bitter  end  ? Do  they 
screen  themselves  behind  a legal  in  preference 
to  a moral  right  ? If  not,  have  we  not  a just 
claim  to  ask  where  they  are  right  and  we  are 
wrong. 

I will  just  shortly  allude  to  Mr.  Glutton’s 
refusal  of  the  second  premium.  Mr.  Glutton 
does  not  volunteer  his  reasons  for  that  refusal, 
but  I think  we  may  infer  that  he  saw  the  decision 
was  biassed  to  men  and  not  merit,  and  he  (to 
his  honour  be  it  said)  would  prefer  to  wash  his 
hands  of  such  uncleanness.  Are  the  fathers, 
then,  .£75  in  pocket  through  their  twisted 
justice  ? 

One  could  excuse  a town  council  or  vestry 
board  not  showing  the  highest  moral  example — 
even  among  them  we  find  honourable  prece- 
dents, as,  for  instance,  Wakefield  and  Barrow, 
where  the  referee’s  decision  was  accepted  and 
acted  upon  without  question — but  when  we  find 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Ghurch  (however 
actuated  they  may  be  by  pure  motives)  asking 
a profession  for  designs,  and  giving  moral 
guarantees  that  the  best  would  reap  the  reward, 
and  not  abiding  by  these  guarantees,  it  blows  a 
sickening  chill  on  all  sacrifice  and  honest  effort. 
It  is  casting  no  slur  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
fathers  to  say  that  they  cannot,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  deep  experts  in  judging  of 
the  beauties  or  defects  of  architectural  design, 
and  relying  on  their  own  opinion  in  making  a 
choice  is  not  only  an  injury  to  themselves,  but 
an  injury  to  the  public,  who  are  equally  inte- 
rested in  seeing  the  best  design  erected  that 
could  be  got ; and  so  long,  therefore,  as  the 
decision  remains  where  it  is,  so  long  will  the 
public  and  the  architectural  profession  be  able 
justly  to  say  “ they  have  not  done  what  they 
could.” — I am,  &c.,  A Lovee  of  Equity. 

Paris,  July  30th,  1878. 


ON  SKETGHING. 

SiE, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
additional  facilities  might  easily  be  obtained 
for  the  study  of  old  buildings  of  interest. 

Possibly,  I am  particularly  unfortunate,  but 
some  experiences  of  mine  when  out  sketch- 
hunting have  been  anything  but  pleasant. 
Once,  in  Exeter  Gathedral,  I was  forbidden  to 
draw  without  the  permission  of  somebody  in 
authority,  and  as  I was  there  only  for  a few 
hours,  that  was  an  entire  veto.  On  another 
occasion,  in  Southwell,  I had  the  option  either 
to  leave  the  Minster  or  be  locked  in  while  the 
verger  went  to  refresh  the  inner  man.  And 
more  lately,  having  a day  to  spare,  I did  thirty 
miles’  rail,  and  walked  eight,  but  was  unable  to 
get  permission  to  see  (the  exterior  only) 
Wollaton  Hall,  the  steward  being  away,  and 
nobody  else  liking  to  take  the  responsibility. 

Very  often  the  sexton  of  country  churches 
has,  he  says,  received  express  commands  not  to 
allow  any  person  to  see  the  church  unless  he 
goes  with  them. 

And  this  suggests  another  annoyance  : when 
one  makes  a point  of  going  into  every  church, 
he  sees  the  drain  of  “ tips  ” is  not  inconsider- 
able to  a slender  purse ; so  a heavy  tax  is  thus 
put  on  one  of  the  necessary  means  of  improve- 
ment. 


My  idea  is  that,  if  the  Institute  were  to  give 
a sort  of  certificate  that  Mr.  So-and-so  is  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  architecture,  and  asking 
that  facilities  for  study  might  be  given  him,  I 
think  that  after  a time  it  would  be  recognised 
by  deans  and  chapters,  clergy,  and  the  cus- 
todians of  buildings  generally,  so  that  any  one 
producing  such  recommendation  might  have 
some  of  the  necessary  customary  restrictions 
remitted.  I believe,  also,  that  very  few 
private  owners  would  resist  the  “ Koyal  Insti- 
tute  of  British  Architects.” 

If  some  better  idea  is  elicited  by  this,  my 
purpose  will  be  effected.— I am,  &c., 

Derby,  Aug.  5th,  1878.  W.  E.  Lethabt. 


ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE. 

SiE, — Some  time  since  you  were  kind  enough 
to  insert  a communication  we  made  through 
your  columns  of  the  discovery  of  the  old  west- 
end  doorway  leading  to  the  Nuns’  Ghoir  in  St. 
Helen’s  Ghurch,  which  after  having  been  con- 
cealed with  bricks  and  cement  for  upwards  of 
130  years,  had  again  been  brought  to  light. 
You  will  regret  to  hear  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  being  closed  up  again  unless  some 
substantial  interest  is  taken  in  its  preservation. 
The  churchwardens,  the  vestry,  and  parish  are 
most  anxious  to  restore  in  a substantial  and 
suitable  manner  the  whole  of  the  external 
work,  and  in  times  when  church  restoration  is 
much  questioned,  an  enumeration  of  what  has 
already  been  done  will  attest  that  it  has  been 
carried  out  in  a careful  and  discriminating 
manner ; but  the  necessary  and  substantial 
reform  is  so  great  that  special  appeal  only 
remains  to  be  made  to  those  interested  in  eccle- 
siology  for  the  preservation  of  the  above. — W e 
are,  &c.,  Wadmoee  and  Bakes. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Eelations  between  Gonteactoes  and  Sub- 
Gonteactoks. — Jones  v.  Hughes. — This  action 
was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes  on  Friday  last, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lopes.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as 
stated  in  evidence,  were  as  follows  : — Eobert  Jones, 
of  Knowsley  Works,  Manchester,  plaintiff,  sued 
Edward  Hughes,  builder,  of  Liverpool,  for  £33, 
balance  of  contract  for  iron  railing  supplied  and 
fixed  as  an  inclosure  to  a church  at  St.  Helen’s,  to 
drawings  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Pugin,  the  architects.  The  contract  sum  was  £53, 
on  account  of  which  £20  was  paid  to  the  plaintiff 
some  weeks  before  he  commenced  the  work  ; on  his 
stating  to  the  defendant  he  was  hard  pressed  to 
find  wages,  and  that  the  railing  was  ready  for 
delivery.  Subsequently  some  ill-feeling  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  non-delivery  of  the  ironwork  by  the 
plaintiff  after  frequent  application  by  the  defendant. 
About  the  first  of  June  last  the  fixing  was  com- 
menced by  plaintiff,  and  completed,  as  alleged  by 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  5th  of  June.  Two  days  after — 
viz.,  7th  June — the  plaintiff  presented  his  bill  to  the 
defendant  and  claimed  payment.  Defendant  there- 
upon refused  to  pay  the  balance  of  £33  until  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  work  to  see 
and  approve  of  it,  or  to  obtain  the  architect’s 
approval,  which  he  promised  to  do  in  a reasonable 
time,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Plaintiff  refused  to 
wait  for  the  balance,  and,  within  a few  hours  after, 
his  solicitor  made  application  for  payment.  Defen- 
dant explained  the  transaction  to  plaintiff’s  solicitor, 
Mr.  Gaunt,  of  Manchester,  but  to  no  purpose,  a writ 
being  issued  on  the  15th  of  June,  just  ten  days  after 
the  work  was  done.  Neither  the  architect  nor  the 
contractor  had  seen  the  work,  no  certificate  was 
issued,  and  no  money  paid  on  account  to  the  con- 
tractor, the  defendant,  who  relied  for  his  defence  on 
the  universal,  reasonable,  and  notorious  custom 
existing  in  the  building  trade  between  contractors 
and  sub-contractors,  that  all  work  done  by  the 
latter  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  architect 
who  had  furnished  the  detail  drawings,  and  for 
such  approval  a reasonable  time  must  be  allowed 
for  his  making  the  necessary  inspection.  In  this 
case  defendant  paid  the  money  into  court,  and 
defended  the  action  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pre- 
mature. The  jury,  however,  returned  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff.  The  learned  judge  hesitated  before 
certifying  for  costs.  His  lordship  remarked  that  the 
action  was  a stupid  one,  that  it  was  very  desirable 
it  should  be  known  that  those  actions  brought  for 
costs,  if  there  were  such  actions,  could  not  be 
successful,  because  the  costs  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  and  there  might  be  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  and  costs  might  be  given  to  the  defendant. 
— This  decision  makes  it  necessary  for  contractors  to 
make  special  contracts  with  sub-contractors  in  all 
cases  if  they  would  avoid  the  annoyance  of  being 
dragged  into  court  within  ten  days  of  work  being 
done,  and  before  they  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  it. 


Biitraommunication. 

— 

QUESTIONS. 

[5468.]— Staining  New  Oak  Work.— I happened 
to  be  at  the  new  cathedral  church  of  St.  Finn 
Barre’s,  at  Cork,  a few  days  ago.  The  stalls  in  the 
choir  have  been  placed  in  situ,  and  so  have  the  lower 
portions  of  the  throne.  They  are  in  oak,  and  are  at 
once  beautiful  examples  of  that  material  and  admi- 
rable specimens  of  good  joinery.  Workmen  are  at 
the  present  moment  employed  in  staining  all  this 
woodwork  a reddish  cedar-like  colour.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  this  somewhat  unusual 
course  is  being  adopted,  as,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
there  is  no  instance  in  which  oak  fittings  in  an 
ancient  or  modern  cathedral  have  been  subject  to  so 
exceptional  a process.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that 
as  samples  of  recent  English  joinery  these  stalls  at 
Cork  and  those  in  the  choir  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin,  exhibit  the  best  workmanship  I have  met 
with  anywhere  for  some  time. — Haeey  Hems. 

[5467.J— Slating  Battens.— I have  been  told  that 
slating  laid  on  boards  is  more  liable  to  damage  than 
that  fixed  to  battens,  and  that  when  boarding  is  used 
battens  should  be  fixed  along  over  the  boarding. 
(1)  Is  this  so  ? (2)  And  if  so,  should  not  the 

battening  be  blocked  up  slightly,  so  as  to  leave  a 
small  space  between  it  and  the  hoarding  to  allow  to 
run  away  any  water  which  might  drift  or  condense 
under  the  slating  ? (3)  If  felt  is  used  on  a boarded 

and  battened  roof  should  it  be  over  the  battens  or 
between  the  battens  and  the  boarding  ? (4)  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  use  of  cut  laths  as  distinguished 
from  split  laths  for  plain  tiling  ? The  former  is 
generally  used  for  pan-tiling,  the  latter  for  plain 
tiling.  Why  ?— Q. 

[5468.] — Mont  Cenis. — Mr.  Hems  in  his  interest- 
ing reply  (5380,  Paris  and  its  Exhibition)  mentions 
casually  that  he  has  trudged  over  Mont  Cenis  on 
foot.  Will  he  very  kindly  inform  your  readers  what 
sort  of  a road  it  is  that  crosses  that  mountain  ? Is 
it  not  one  of  the  military  ones  made  by  the  great 
Napoleon  ? If  so,  what  relative  position  does  it 
occupy  to  our  own  similar  roads  at  home  ? — Toek- 

SHIEE. 

[5469.]— Mr.  Parker’s  System  of  Ventilating 
Sewers. — At  page  96  of  your  columns  I read  that 
Mr.  Parker’s  plan  for  ventilating  sewers  consists  in 
forcing  fresh  air  into  the  sewer  and  drains  by  means 
of  an  inlet  cowl,  which  fresh  air,  it  is  stated,  renders 
tbe  sewage  gas  “ innocuous  before  it  escapes  at  the 
outlets  of  the  rain-water  pipes  or  untrapped  sinks.” 
Now,  I should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  really  intended  to 
allow  the  sewer  gas,  even  although  diluted  with  fresh 
air,  to  find  its  exit  at  “ untrapped  sinks  ?”  If  so,  I 
consider  the  plan  both  unscientific  and  dangerous. 
In  some  cases  the  fresh  air  may  be  able  to  render 
the  sewer  gas  “ innocuous  in  other  cases  it  will  not 
be  able.  A good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  state  of 
the  sewer,  the  wind,  and  weather,  and  also  the 
position  of  the  “ untrapped  sinks,”  as  well  as  the 
state  of  health  or  strength  of  the  individuals  who 
come  under  the  influence  of  this  diluted  sewer  air. 
if  the  report  I read  is  correct,  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  really  has  stated  his  approval  of  the  system, 
I take  the  liberty — based  upon  my  own  experience — 
to  consider  that  he  has  made  a grave  mistake. — 
W.  P.  Buchan. 

[5470.]— Synagogue  at  Cologne.— Gould  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  a photograph  or 
engraving  has  been  published  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  synagogue  at  Cologne ; also  if  there 
is  any  work  extant  on  synagogue  building  and 
designing  P— An  Austealian  Subsceibee. 

[5471.]— Ventilation  and  Hollow  "Walls. — A 
few  practical  hints  about  drawing  off  foul  air  and 
admitting  fresh  air  into  rooms  through  hollow  walls 
would  oblige — A Eeadee. 


REPLIES. 

[5333.]— Spires  and  Lanterns. — Parker’s  “ In- 
troduction to  tbe  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture” 
says  : — 'The  central  towers  “ were  intended  to  be, 
and  doubtless  originally  were,  covered  by  low 
pyramidal  roofs,  resembling  in  appearance  those 
which  we  find  in  some  parts  of  Normandy  of  the 
same  period,  there  executed  in  stone.”  Early 
Norman  turrets  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  have 
generally  lost  the  original  roof  or  capping.  Instances 
in  which  they  are  carried  above  the  parapet  and 
terminate  in  pinnacles  are  to  be  found  at  Bishop’s 
Clewe  and  Bredon,  Worcestershire.  The  Eev.  G.  A. 
Poole,  in  his  “ Ecclesiastical  Architecture,”  says  : — 
“ The  roofs  externally  were  all  of  high  pitch,  those 
of  the  towers  but  little  more  so  than  the  rest ; and 
they  were  covered  generally  with  tiles  or  shingles, 
but  sometimes  with  lead.  The  nearest  approaches 
to  spire  (in  form  if  not  in  height)  were  found  in  the 
pinnacles  surmounting  angle-buttresses  in  the  large 
churches”  (e.g„  at  the  East  end  of  Peterborough). — 
C.  P.  Edwabds. 

[5442.]— St.  Magnus’  Cathedral,  Kirkwall.-;- 
This  building  has  been  very  fully  illustrated  by  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  in  a series  of  measured  draw- 
ings published  by  tbe  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland  for  the  years  1868-1871- — Thomas  Eoss. 

[5445.] — Sketching. — This  is  a vague  question. 
“ Student  ” must  first  decide  his  object  in  sketcMng , 
as  his  drawing  must  be  of  a more  careful  kind  if  he 
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wants  to  carry  away  detail  for  future  use  than  if  be 
wants  merely  a roininisconce  of  the  buildin(rs  or 
Bomotbinif  pretty  to  show  bis  friends.  Let  “ Student” 
bo  not  too  ambitious  at  boR’inninff.  Seleot  a subject 
of  few  parts,  put  in  the  outline  with  a loose  but  light 
hand,  and  don’t  bo  afraid  of  putting  a few  linos  on 
the  paper.  Correct  the  outline  and  sketch  in  more 
important  divisions.  Kub  out  pencil  lines  until  they 
are  only  just  visible,  and  line  in  with  steady  and  firm 
hand  and  an  HB  pencil.  Minor  divisions  and  details, 
such  as  joint  lines,  dentils,  and  egg  and  tongue 
mouldings  (in  classic  work),  &c.,  need  not  bo  put  in 
in  first  rough  sketch  ; but  before  putting  them  mark 
their  positions  and  limits  with  small  dots,  and  then 
draw  in  at  once.  When  the  outline  is  completed 
don’t  put  any  more  shading  into  your  drawing  than 
is  neces.sary  to  exhibit  the  form  or  surface,  and  if 
time  is  limited  bestow  your  labour  upon  a valuable 
detail,  such  as  a capital,  a wall  diaper,  a pinnacle, 
and  leave  all  the  rest  sketchy  and  merely  suggestive. 
A good  preparation  for  sketching  from  existing 
work  would  be  to  copy  carefully  in  method,  rather 
than  in  touch,  drawings  similarly  made  by  such  men 
as  F.  C.  Deshon.  E.  W.  Godwin  (especially  the 
yolnme  for  1874),  &c.,  and  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Building  News.  Let  me  advise  “ Student” 
not  to  fritter  away  his  time  in  making  wall  surfaces, 
sky  and  foreground,  look  pretty  ; all  that  will  come 
in  time.— C.  P.  Edwaeds. 

f6446.]— Pire-Hesisting  Stone  for  Staircases. 
— Many  fire-resisting  stones  are  known  in  the  trade, 
of  which,  as  suitable  for  staircases,  I mav  mention 
the  liver  rock  from  the  Craigleith,  West  Plean,  and 
Corsehill  quarries  ; also  the  thick  low  non-laminated 
beds  of  the  Brunton,  Minera,  Enabon,  Darley, 
Swales  Newton,  Hayshaw  Moor,  Pinsdale,  Oldarme, 
and  Spinkwell  quarries.  Others  might  be  enumerated, 
but  above  will  sufiice.  If  the  object  of  the  querist  is 
TO  obtain  a fire-resisting  staircase  simply,  any  of  the 
foregoing  will  suit  his  purpose,  provided  he  selects 
them  free  from  lamina  or  bituminous  matter,  as  in 
many  of  the  quarries  mentioned  beds  of  stone  occa- 
sionally occur  containing  bituminous  and  other 
deleterious  matter,  rendering  it  necessary,  so  as  to 
insure  a perfectly  fire-resisting  material,  that  it 
should  be  carefully  and  intelligently  selected. — 
Samuel  Trickett. 

[5461,]  — Stamped  Agreements.  — It  is  not 
necessary  to  stamp  the  plans  when  the  contract  is 
stamped.  The  plan  I have  usually  adopted  is  to  refer 
to  the  plans  as  part  of  the  contract,  and  to  enume- 
rate them  by  letter  or  number  ; also  to  write  on  each 
drawing  a note  referring  to  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment.—G.  H. 

[5462.]— Copying  Mouldings.— “ A Manual  of 
(Jothic  Mouldings  ” (by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.),  has  a 
Mapter  on  the  way  “of  copying  mouldings.”  1. 
Ihe  best  way  is  by  inserting  the  paper  in  a loose 
joint,  and  tracing  the  outline.  This,  however,  is 
only  available  in  ruined  buildings.  2.  The  leaden 
TOP®/  thin  ribbon  of  this  metal,  about  a yard  in 
length,  by  being  manipulated  and  impressed  upon 
the  mouldings,  obtains  their  exact  shape.  Carefully 
remove,  place  upon  the  paper,  and  trace.  In  deeply 
undercut  mouldings  merely  carry  the  tape  across 
necks  of  hollows,  and  measure  depth  and  breadth. 
In  ruined  buildings  the  tape  may  be  manipulated 
into  a portion  of  a moulding  which  is  entire,  and 
afterwards  drawn  upwards  or  downwards  till  it  finds 
an  exit  at  a broken  place.  3.  After  mentioning"  the 
cymagraph,  the  author  says  : — (4)  Another,  and  for 
ordinary  purposes,  much  the  beat  and  simplest  way, 
IS  to  copy  by  the  eye  alone,  adding  the  measurements 
of  each  lace.  If  the  particular  measurements  of 
each  member  are  required,  they  should  be  given  in 
respect  of  a horizontal  and  a vertical  plane.  Notice 
carefully  whether  the  bowtells  and  fillets  coincide 
^th  either  the  wall,  soffit,  or  chamfer  planes 
beveral  diagrams  are  given  in  Paley's  book,  which 
leave  nothing  but  practice  necessary  to  enable  a 
person  to  copy  mouldings  with  ease  and  exactitude. 
An  answer  to  a similar  question  was  given  at  p.  306 
of  last  volume. — C.  P.  Edwards. 

[5463d  — Light.  — If  A’s  light  has  been  so 
diminished  that  he  is  inconvenienced  therefrom,  he 
has  a remedy  at  law,  and  can  restrain  B from  build- 
*?*?.*®°  f . A,  however,  must  prove  obstruction 
ot  light  to  which  he  has  been  entitled  for  20  years,— 
bURVEYOK. 


[6465.J— Construction  of  Roof. — Much  depends 
u VI  building ; but  the  strongest  and 

probably  the  cheapest  roof  for  a room  20h.  span  is 
one  iramed  with  principals  and  cross-braces,  the 
latter  starting  from  the  feet  of  principals,  and 
strapped  or  bolted  at  the  ends.  Another  form  of 
root,  when  the  walls  are  thick,  is  a collar  roof,  with 
upright  or  \vall  struts  ; but  the  principals  should  bo 
thick— about  9in.  at  the  bottom.— O.  H.  G. 

.•  proof  Covering.-I  should  advise 

Jink  to  my  a thin  layer  of  concrete  over  the  flags, 
or  to  cover  the  same  with  a lin.  coating  of  asphalto. 
Cement  might  bo  used  instead,  but  it  is  apt  to  pool 
-Archit^ct^^^^  watertight  a covering. 


The  parish  church  of  Granston,  Pombrokoshin 
was  ro-oi)cnod  on  the  4th  ult.,  after  rostoratio 
(which  almost  amounted  to  a rebuilding)  from  tli 
plans,  and  under  the  suporintondenco, of  Mr  K II 
Lingen  Barker,  of  London,  Hereford,  and  Tcnbi 
J bo  contractors  for  the  work  wore  Messrs.  S.  an 
J-  ijloyd,  of  JMrk-Btroet,  llavorfordwoBt- 
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W E should  like  to  know  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  that  unique  structure  by  Inigo  .Jones, 
known  as  Buckingham  Gate,  at  the  bottom  of 
Buckingham-street  ? It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  under  the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  into  whose  newly  laid-out  grounds, 
facing  the  Embankment,  it  projects.  No  one, 
however,  seems  to  take  any  pride  in  it — neither 
the  tenants  of  the  houses,  who  have  the  right 
of  access,  nor  the  Board — and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  gateway  is  half  fi.lled  up  with 
rubbish.  Viewed  from  the  gardens  it  looks  very 
much  like  a neglected  dust-bin.  The  bases  of 
the  columns  are  buried,  and  one  can  only  see 
the  upper  part  of  the  gate.  If  the  gate  is 
worth  preservation  it  should  certainly  be  kept 
in  decent  order,  and  the  old  broken  iron  railing 
mended  on  the  garden  side.  A motion  on  the 
subject  is,  we  believe,  to  be  brought  before  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to-day,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  will  be  put  an  end  to.  By  the  way,  we 
notice  that  the  keystone  of  the  centre  arch  has 
dropped  several  inches,  and  a vertical  fracture 
occurs  right  through  the  pediment. 

Since  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the  obelisk 
was  fairly  poised  on  its  true  centre,  it  has  been 
raised  3ft.,  certain  matters  which  it  had  been 
proposed  to  attend  to  before  lifting  it  further 
having  been  postponed  for  a short  time.  Mean- 
while, the  ingenious  artisans  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  have  been  busily  carrying 
out  Major  Festing’s  instructions  with  a view  to 
making  a full-sized  plaster  cast  of  the  monu- 
ment for  the  national  collection.  Mr.  Bullen, 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  Museum  to  India  eight 
years  ago  to  take  a similar  cast  of  the  famous 
Sanchi  Tope  gateway,  is  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions. Already  several  scores  of  moulds  have 
been  secured.  The  whole  of  them  are  in  plaster, 
all  thought  of  taking  them  in  gelatine  having 
been  very  soon  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  which  caused  the  moulds 
made  in  that  material  to  take  an  unconscion- 
able time  in  setting.  For  the  present,  opera- 
tions have  been  confined  to  the  pyramidion  and 
the  portion  of  the  shaft  above  the  iron  sheath- 
ing or  jacket.  The  waist,  and  the  section  of 
the  obelisk  below  the  jacket,  will  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  after  the  inauguration. 

The  new  bridge  which  has  been  erected  over 
the  Regent’s  Canal  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Eegent’s-park,  opposite  Gloucester-gate,  and 
near  the  York  and  Albany,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  It  is  of 
iron,  and  has  upon  the  four  chief  pedestals, 
massive  wrought  lamp  standards  of  real 
bronze.  The  standards  are  all  but  concealed 
by  a profusion  of  leaves  and  blossom  modelled 
in  cast  and  wrought  bronze  from  acanthus  and 
lily.  At  each  angle  are  acanthus  “ vines,” 
with  fluted  stems  and  long  cleft  leaves,  which 
clasp  the  springing  of  the  globular  lamps. 
Upon  the  bridge  is  a fountain,  cast  in  bronze, 
from  a design  by  the  late  Joseph  Durham, 
A.K.A.  The  subject,  “Sunshine,”  is  a young 
English  peasant  girl  gazing  on  a distant  object 
with  hand  uplifted  to  shield  her  eyes  from 
glare,  while  her  pitcher  is  filling  at  the  spring. 
The  bridge  has  been  designed  by,  and  the  acces- 
sories produced  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  W.  Booth-Scott,  engineer  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras. 

Waterloo-bridge  will  shortly  be  open  to  the 
public.  The  Strand  is  already  dangerously 
overcrowded  at  the  point  where  the  bridge 
traffic  converges;  but  the  present  perils  and  in- 
conveniences will  be  increased  tenfold  so  soon 
as  the  tolls  are  abolished.  A correspondent  of 
the  Times  repeats  a suggestion  which  wo  made 
long  ago,  that  at  a comparatively  small  cost  a 
semi-circus  could  be  constructed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Strand,  and  an  outlet  provided  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  Wollington-street 
through  the  now  and  unfinished  street  in  the 
Savoy  on  to  the  Embankment.  The  property 
touched  by  this  vast  improvement  is  of  small 
value  and  is  partially  occupied,  while  most  of 
the  vacant  land  needed  for  tho  purpose  has  been 
(luite  iinappro])riated  for  many  years  and  is  now 
to  let.  Tho  Embankment  is  still  unjirovidi'd 
with  any  access  to  tho  Strand  for  half  a milo 


between  Villiers-street  and  Surry-street.  This 
new  approach  would  offer  an  available  avenue 
about  midway  between  these  two  widely- 
separated  accesses,  and  would  effect  a much, 
needed  improvement. 

From  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  South 
Kensington,  we  have  received  the  following 
list  of  candidates  successful  in  the  competition 
for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships,  1878 : — 
Thomas  Mather,  21,  pattern  maker,  theoretical, 
1.112  marks;  practical,  602;  total,  1,774. 
William  Groves,  20,  mechanical  engineer, 
Crewe,  theoretical,  976 ; practical,  780 ; total, 
1,756.  William  H.  Tozer,  21,  engine  fitter, 
Exeter,  theoretical,  803;  practical,  950;  total, 
1,753.  Zachary  H.  Kingdon,  21,  mechanical 
engineer,  Manchester,  theoretical,  961;  prac- 
tical, 751 ; total,  1,702.  Thomas  Duckworth, 
21,  marine  engineer,  Liverpool,  theoretical, 
1,372  ; practical,  269  ; total,  1,641.  Joseph  E. 
Needham,  21,  pattern  maker,  Oldham,  theo- 
retical, 1,292 ; practical,  101 ; total,  1,393.  Mr. 
Duckworth  is  the  son  of  the  late  Robert  Duck- 
worth, architect,  of  Liverpool,  and  is  employed 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Mylchreest, 
marine  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors,  of 
the  same  town.  Mr.  D.  A.  Quiggin,  son  of  the 
surveyor  at  Liverpool  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  employed  in  the  office  of  Laird  Brothers, 
has  taken  prizes  of  .£40  for  extra  work,  and  a 
royal  exhibition  of  £50. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  have  just  intro- 
duced a new  paraffin  lamp  called  the  “ Triplex,” 
or  “ Hesperus  Star,”  which  is  the  most  power- 
ful we  have  seen.  It  has  three  wicks  arranged 
in  a triangular  form,  and  while  the  light  it 
gives  is  equal  to  that  ot  45  sperm  candles  it 
only  burns  a pint  of  oil  in  five  hours,  being 
less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  than 
is  consumed  by  any  other  lamp  we  know  of. 
Architects  and  others,  who  have  had  to  intro- 
duce paraffin  lamps  in  country  churches  and 
other  buildings  where  gas  could  not  be  used, 
will  at  once  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
burner  which  will  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
half  the  usual  number  of  fittings.  Four  of  the 
triplex  lamps  will  give  nearly  as  much  light  as 
eight  duplex  lamps — thus  only  a four-armed 
pendant  is  required  instead  of  one  with  eight 
arms,  and  the  trouble  of  trimming  and  filling 
four  lamps  is  saved.  For  domestic  use  as  a 
table  lamp  the  “ Triplex  ” will  certainly  find 
favour.  The  heat  given  off  only  increases  the 
surrounding  temperature  1°  per  hour  ; this  fact 
was  proved  by  an  experiment  conducted  in 
July,  when  the  shade  temperature  was  75°. 


CHIPS. 

A new  dock  at  Newport  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day. The  new  dry  dock  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  depth  of  water  over  the 
keel- box  will  attain  a maximum  of  20ft.,  the 
minimum  being  18ft.  The  entrance  is  50ft  wide, 
while  the  dock  itself  is  some  56ft.  in  width  at  the 
base,  and  74ft.  at  the  top.  It  has  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Abernethy,  C.E.,  assisted  bv  Mr. 
Walsh,  C.E. 

Brampton  Church,  Huntingdon,  was  re-opened 
on  the  25tk  ult.,  after  restoration  at  a cost  of 
£2,600. 

It  is  said  that  some  specimens  of  painting  on  tile, 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  by  competitors  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dome,  have  caused  a little  hesitation  in  the  minds  of 
that  body  concerning  their  intention  of  adorning  the 
structure  with  mosaic. 

Tho  Society  of  Engineers  will  visit  the  New  Law 
Courts  and  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs. 
Pontifex  and  Wood,  in  Shoe-lane,  and  of  Messrs. 
S.  Owens  and  Co.,  in  Whitefriars-street,  on  Tuesday 
next- 
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NATIONAL  COMPETITION  DRAW- 
INGS AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


rpHIS  year  an  unusual  number  of  good 
drawings  are  on  view  at  the  South 
Kensington  Galleries ; some  of  great  mei-it, 
while  the  larger  portion  of  them  display 
considerable  care  in  execution.  Blooms- 
bury, Westminster,  the  City  and  Spital- 
fields,  Lambeth,  Kensington,  and  West 
London  Schools  are  represented  creditably 
in  the  prize  list,  while  from  the  provinces, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Lincoln,  Shef- 
field, Stoke-on-Trent,  Dublin,  BeKast, 
Brighton,  Halifax,  and  Lincoln  figure  con- 
spicuously. In  the  oil-colour  subjects, 
which  we  may  take  first,  Brighton,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Birmingham  can-y  off  the  lead- 
ing prizes,  though  there  are  many  contri- 
butions from  other  towns  that  follow  closely 
in  artistic  qualities.  Last  year  the  gold 
medals  in  this  branch  fell  to  Lincoln  and 
Portsmouth;  this  time  Brighton  wins  a 
gold  medal,  awarded  to  Elizabeth  Grace,  to 
whom  also  falls  the  Princess  of  Wales 
scholarship.  The  group  in  oils  is  simple  in 
arrangement,  and  the  merit  is  undoubtedly  a 
material  one  in  nearly  all  these  exhibitions. 
Well-arranged  groups  are  certainly  the 
exception,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  if 
the  teachers  of  our  art  schools  were  to 
pay  more  attention  to  outline  and  com- 
position, we  should  have  still  better  results. 
Miss  Grace’s  group  consists  of  a plate  of 
grapes  loosely  thrown  upon  a plate,  a bright 
green  vase  and  a bronze  jug,  set  off  by  a 
light  background — a bas-relief  with  Assy- 
rian figures.  The  vase  and  ewer  are 
happily  placed  one  before  the  other,  and 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  fruit  and  the  dark 
rich  green  vase  as  the  main  points  of 
interest,  the  drapery  and  coloured  matting 
uniting  the  whole  well  together.  G.  M. 
Winkles,-  of  Birmingham,  gains  a silver 
medal  for  a richly  carved  goblet  boldly 
drawn,  though  less  happily  grouped,  and 
Mr.  Nathl.  H.  T.  Baird,  Edinburgh,  for  a 
pleasing  group.  Bronze  medals  are  awarded 
to  A.  M.  Clarke,  of  Birmingham,  and  to 
Henry  Borrows,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for 
groups,  the  latter’s  being  well  arranged. 
There  ai’e  many  other  oil  groups  in  this 
class  that  strike  us,  and  we  make  mention 
of  a few  that  seem  to  contest  in  points  of 
art- value  the  prize  designs.  A group  with 
a pheasant,  a jar,  and  some  holly,  by 
Charlotte  Corbett,  Worcester;  a geranium 
in  pot,  from  the  City  and  Spitalfields ; a 
fruit  piece,  by  Florence  S.  Heather,  Man- 
chester ; groups  by  Catherine  M.  Wood, 

^ Bloomsbury;  Mrs.  Brook,  Lincoln  (bronze 
medal) ; Anne  Hastling,  Manchester ; Mary 
W.  Moore,  Preston  ; Mary  E.  Fraser,  Ken- 
sington ; Marian  Reeves,  Birkenhead ; and 
Ann  Baker,  are  all  creditable  performances 
■ in  respect  of  composition,  vigorous  hand- 
i ling,  solidcty,  and  good  colour.  Ellen  M. 

I Stanley,  Birmingham,  takes  a bronze  medal 
(I  for  a pleasing  oil  group.  It  will  be  noticed 
, from  this  list  that  the  lady  artists  have 
distinguished  themselves  this  year  in  the 
oil  subjects,  and  we  may  observe,  generally, 
a larger  proportion  of  good  works  from 
female  students  than  we  have  seen  of  late 
years.  One  of  these  oil  groups  strikes  us 
/ for  the  pleasing  blending  of  colour  of  the 
objects,  two  oranges  on  a blue  china  plate, 
with  a green  jar  at  the  side,  and  the  artist 
(Mrs.  Brook,  Lincoln),  it  appears  to  us, 
j ought  to  have  taken  a silver  instead  of  a 
: bronze  medal.  Bronze  medals  have  also 

i|  been  awarded  to  Geo.  Bathgate,  Edinburgh, 
i G.  M.  Heaton,  Leicester,  and  Ellen  Levett, 
1 Ipswich. 


Turning  to  the  water-colour  groups, 
Margaret  Haseler,  Birmingham,  wins  a 
silver  medal.  The  subject,  red  earthenware 
jars  and  shell,  a good  group  in  colour, 
though  it  is  hardly  so  good  in  outline  and 
colour  as  another  by  Thomas  Alison,  Edin- 
burgh, which  goes  unrewarded.  Arthur  E. 
Moffat,  Edinburgh,  also  carries  away  a 
silver  medal  in  this  class.  Bronze  medals 
have  been  distidbuted  to  Emma  H.  Barnett, 
Birkenhead ; John  Gamon,  Sunderland ; 
Annie  Hastling,  Manchester ; and  Kate  M. 
Whitley,  Leicester.  Among  the  water- 
colour sketches  we  notice  two  pleasing 
landscapes — one  of  St.  Cross  and  the  other 
St.  Catherine’s  Hill,  near  Winchester — by 
M‘Fadden,  Southampton,  to  which  no 
prize  is  rewarded.  For  examples  of  good 
grouping  and  colour  the  subjects  by  Marian 
Reeves,  of  Birkenhead,  and  Oliver  Baker. 
Birmingham,  are  noticeable.  The  oak 
staircase  by  the  last  named  is  cleverly 
drawn  in  oil.  In  this  category  we  must 
mention  some  excellent  copies  from  nature. 
Flower  painting  is  well  represented.  We 
note  Miss  McLeod’s  (Manchester  R.  I.) 
charming  renderings,  which  have  been 
awarded  a silver  medal. 

Taking  the  architectural  subjects  next, 
we  notice  many  very  excellent  studies  in 
points  of  execution,  detail  and  facility 
of  expression,  though  in  nearly  all  of  them 
the  fundamental  principles  of  good  design 
are  absent.  Ostentatious  display  of  power 
of  manipulation  andfloidd  style  are  abundant 
in  nearly  every  work  of  this  class  of 
study.  The  gold  medal  this  year  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  A.  Stamp,  of  Not- 
tingham, for  a design  for  a memorial 
church.  The  composition  has  many  good 
features ; the  treatment  of  tower  and  spire 
is  pleasing  in  proportion  and  outline ; the 
octagon  stage,  with  its  buttress  angles,  is  a 
clever  transition  between  the  two,  though 
not  original ; but  the  planning  of  the 
chancel  and  choir  is  defective.  The  per- 
spective drawing  in  line  is  wanting  in  pre- 
cision, and  the  elevations  are  by  far  the 
best.  Samuel  P.  Pick,  Leicester,  takes  the 
silver  medal  for  a similar  subject.  The 
drawings  are  in  ink  line  and  shaded,  and 
display  some  considerable  knowledge  of 
style.  The  gable  front  and  the  octagon- 
terminated  tower  exhibit  many  good  points 
of  detail,  though  the  lantern  looks  rather 
stumpy.  The  detail  is  well  drawn.  We 
note  another  design  by  F.  Ball,  Notting- 
ham, and  another  by  J.  T.  Henson,  of  the 
same  town,  showing  a gabled  aisle  and  a 
central  tower  and  spire,  with  arched  but- 
tresses springing  from  the  eight  angles  of 
octagon — a curious  and  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing feature.  The  design  has  the  fault  of 
being  too  florid,  but  the  draw'ings  are  com- 
mendable. A design  for  a country  man- 
sion, by  G.  Ransome,  of  South  Kensington, 
is  a neatly  shaded  India-ink  design  in 
French  Renaissance,  worthy  of  a medal. 
The  elevations  are  carefully  drawn  and 
shaded,  but  the  design  cannot  be  called  an 
original  treatment.  A design  for  School  of 
Art  and  Science  Buildings,  by  A.  Marshall, 
Notts,  has  deservedly  won  a bronze  medal. 
The  drawings  in  ink  line  exhibit  a German 
Gothic  style.  The  building  is  symmetri- 
cally arranged  in  front  elevation,  with  a 
lofty  central  tower,  but  the  plan  is  not 
economical,  though  it  displays  ability. 
South  Kensington  contributes  some  good 
drawings.  An  honorary  silver  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  D.  Anderson  for  a country 
residence,  in  which  a half-timbered  and  red 
brick  treatment  in  an  old  English  Gothic 
style  is  adopted.  The  detail  displays  a 
knowledge  of  style.  Henry  Farncombe 
receives  a bronze  medal  for  a cleverly  drawn 
series  of  elevations  in  a similar  style,  good 
in  detail,  but  with  heavy  chimney  tops. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Watson  also  receives  a like 
honorarium  for  well-drawn  elevations,  but 
too  broken  with  gables  in  front.  We  note 


another  design  by  G.  W.  Harley  (book 
prize),  but  it  is  evident  all  the  studenbs 
have  followed  the  same  instructions,  and 
the  plans  are  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
the  work.  A gold  medal  (honorary  award) 
has  been  bestowed  upon  R.  H.  A.  Willis  for 
a drawing  of  interior  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Wal- 
brook,  from  measurement,  and  we  notice  one 
or  two  others  among  the  honorary  awards. 
We  find  one  or  two  clever  ink  drawings  from 
a correspondent  of  the  Building  News. 
Thus,  “ J’Espere,”  a well-known  contri- 
butor to  our  “ Building  News  Designing 
Club,”  sends  his  designs  for  an  “ Oriel,” 
a “Street  frontage  with  mezzanine,”  a 
“ Country  house  porch,”  and  wall  paper  and 
dining-room  decoration,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  in  our  pages. 

In  decorative  design  we  find  a large  rmm- 
ber  of  good  works.  Thus,  designs  to  fill 
spaces  in  colour  display  some  clever  com- 
binations of  tint.  We  note  the  works 
specially  of  J.  Butler,  H.  Oakley,  Thomas 
Smedley,  H.  H.  Hitching,  and  M.  Ramsden, 
all  of  Nottingham,  who  have  received  book 
prizes.  Nottingham  this  year,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  stands  very  high  in  decora- 
tive design.  For  tile  designs  Walter  Dunn, 
Westminster,  Hyde-place,  carries  a silver 
medal  for  some  clever  tile  patterns  of  con- 
ventional foliage  aiTanged  on  a hexagonal 
basis.  The  colours  are  pleasing  and  low- 
toned.  A bronze  medal  has  also  been  given 
for  a Roman  tesselated  pavement  found 
near  Old  Jewry  Wall,  Leicester.  A 
majolica  motilded  panel,  by  F.  Marriott, 
Coalbrookdale,  wins  a silver  medal,  and  we 
pass  some  others  of  merit.  Wall  papers 
and  decoration  as  usual  receive  a large 
amount  of  study.  Thus  there  are  some 
excellent  designs  contributed  by  Caroline 
Armstrong,  of  Kensington,  for  the  side  ot 
a room ; the  design,  Italian  Renaissance  in 
style,  is  refined  and  harmonious  in  colour 
of  light  shades,  and  the  wall  is  relieved  by 
Ionic  pilasters  gilded,  with  figures  of  boys 
with  wreaths  in  a deep  cove.  A bronze 
medal  is  awarded.  Another  prize  (book) 
is  given  to  A.  Nicholas  for  an  over  florid 
rococo  treatment  in  majolica  and  painted 
tile,  but  the  proportions  are  bad,  and  the 
detail  coarse  and  vulgar.  A.  Marshall, 
Notts,  also  sends  a design.  M.  J.  Dicks, 
Northampton,  takes  a prize  fora  wall  paper 
of  pleasing  design,  and  the  colour  harmony 
has  been  well  studied.  Delicate  flowers 
mix  with  the  foliage,  and  the  surface  is  well 
covered.  G.  H.  Rawlings,  Salisbury,  and 
W.  Bullock,  Macclesfield  (book  prize),  also 
send  clever  studies.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a dark  blue  ground,  relieved  by  foliage  of 
large  green  leaves  and  fruit,  but  the  desiga 
is  heavy  if  rich.  J.  H.  Chambers,  Halifax, 
wins  a book  prize  for  a pleasing  quiet  wall 
pattern,  flatly  treated  and  conventionaL 

Metal  work  is  represented  in  a few 
designs,  but  there  is  only  one  that  is  fairly 
entitled  to  a medal.  The  silver  medal  has 
been  given  to  W.  Scholar,  of  Westminster, 
St.  Mary’s,  for  some  gates,  in  the  general 
ornamentation,  of  which  the  material  has 
been  cleverly  considered.  The  bronze  m edal 
is  bestowed  for  a similar  subject  on  C.  E. 
Goodfellow,  whose  design  is  also  indicative 
of  metal  treatment,  but  rather  overdone  in 
the  panel,  and  the  gate  lacks  a deeper 
bottom  rail.  W.  Gething,  Kidderminster, 
shows  the  framing  to  support  gate,  but  the 
ornamentation  seriously  contravenes,  and 
is  too  profuse.  Some  designs  are  certainly 
copies  of  Sir  G.  Scott’s  work,  others  are 
taken,  with  little  modification,  from  Mao 
farlaue’s  catalogue,  as,  for  instance,  two 
from  Belfast,  overloaded  and  florid  in  style. 

For  textile  fabrics  the  designs  are  not, 
perhaps,  up  to  the  mark,  but  there  are  a 
few  excellent  specimens.  Thus,  for  Wiltoa 
carpets,  we  see  one  with  oak  leaves  and 
berries  in  two  or  three  shades  on  a green 
ground  with  border,  but  not  rewarded ; 
another,  by  A.  Turner,  Salisbury  (book 
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prize),  li!iH  a elever  combination  of  colour. 
Ilmnze  incdals  ai'(!  f^fiven  to  some  rich 
designs — oin.'to  S.  Pendlehiiry,  Warrington, 
for  a very  geometrical  and  angular-looking 
l)attern,  and  to  another  rich  thougli  over 
red  design.  A.  J.  Sewell  sends  a clever 
design  for  silk  tapestry,  chocolate  and  blue 
leafage  on  a black  ground,  relieved  by 
flowers  with  wliito  centres.  For  muslins 
E.  Kerr,  Dublin,  gets  the  silver  medal  for 
chintz,  and  W.  G.  Thomas,  Westminster, 
for  muslin — design,  Pompeian  pattern.  For 
lace  a gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Annie 
Yeomans,  Sheffield,  for  a handkerchief 
border — a bold  and  lace-like  pattern ; 
another  to  J.  M.  Carr,  Nottingham,  for  a 
design  for  lace  curtain.  While  admiring 
the  intricacy  and  beauty  of  pattern  in  the 
border,  we  are  obliged  to  say  it  lacks  much 
in  a predominant  principle.  A silver  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  F.  Baker,  Notts,  for  a 
lace  curtain,  in  which  the  drawing  is  better; 
and  also  to  S.  Smith,  Notts.  J.  F.  Smith, 
of  the  styue  town,  receives  a bronze  medal 
for  a rich  design;  F.  H.  Dobles  has  no  prize, 
though  he  deserves  one;  and  a bronze 
medal  for  a rich  shawl  pattern  has  been 
awarded  to  H.  Horsefield,  Notts. 

Keramic  art  does  not  seem  to  have  called 
forth  much  effort.  The  gold  medal,  how- 
ever, has  well  fallen  to  G.  F.  Catchpole 
(Westminster,  Hyde-place),  for  a set  of  8 
designs  for  engraved  glass  vases.  The  out- 
line and  ornamentation  are  exceedingly 
graceful  and  reclierches,  of  Etruscan  feel- 
ing; the  claret  jugs  are  particularly  pleas- 
ing in  form.  The  same  author  takes  a 
silver  medal  for  some  designs  for  tea  service. 
The  forms  of  cups  are  graceful,  and  the 
ornament  appropriate,  the  colours  being 
rich  yet  delicate.  Mary  Denley  (silver  medab 
list)  sends  some  capital  designs  for  china. 
We  notice  particularly  a china  plaque, 
unique  in  design,  and  pleasing  in  contrast 
of  colour,  but  the  buff  colour  vase  took  our 
fancy  still  more.  Both  in  outline  and 
colour— blue  on  the  buff  ground  of  the 
ware — and  the  conventional  ornament  and 
panel-treated  border,  there  is  considerable 
ability  displayed.  A bronze  medal  has 
been  given  to  M.  S.  Strong,  Notts,  for  a 
dish  and  cover,  delicately  executed,  with 
natural  foliage  and  flowers. 

Ceiling  decoration  is  shown  by  designs 
sent  in  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plasterers.  These  displ.-iy  much  labour. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  a book  prize  could 
have  been  awarded  to  one  of  these  the 
panels  of  which  have  huge  figures  of  mer- 
maids and  dolphins  in  exceedingly  vulgar 
taste,  while  one  or  two  other  designs  are 
better.  The  silver  medal  is  given  to  a well- 
drawn  and  designed  ceiling  in  compart- 
ments, filled  witli  delicate  Renaissance 
oiaiamentation.  There  is  much  >'cfinement 
in  the  work,  but  the  divisions  at  the  ends 
are  doubtful.  The  author  is  C.  E.  Wilson, 
Sheffield.  We  are  glad  to  find  this  com- 
pany encouraging  correct  principles  of 
plaster  decoratioTi,  and  some  of  the  attempts 
show  very  clearly  that  the  taste  of  the 
decorative  artist  in  tliis  material  is  some- 
what behind.  We  can  only  mention  a few 
well-executed  and  coloured  drawings  from 
measurement  of  St.  Steplien’s,  Wallbrook. 
and  St.  Paul's  nortli  porch.  Tlie  gold 
medal  falls  to  R.  I[.  A.  Willis  for  the 
foimer.  J he  sepia  drawings,  and  tlie  ju’ize 
drawings  irom  the  antique,  we  may  refer  to 
another  time. 


THE  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  ANTI- 
QUITIES AND  FINE  ART  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

^IlIS  collection  well  be.ars  out  its  desig- 
nation—"  I/Expositiou  Histori.iue.”  ?t 
embraces  specimens  from  the  <'arliest 
))ei’iod  in  which  I, he  works  of  man  have 
been  found,  through  the  early  Gallic, 
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ancient  Assyrian  and  Greek,  the  Roman 
and  Medi;cval  times,  to  the  last  century — 
and  a most  interesting,  valuable,  and  beauti- 
ful assemblage  is  the  result.  But,  alas  ! 
there  is  no  catalogue.  Such  a collection 
without  a catalogue  is  worse  and  more 
tantalising  than  a book  of  reference  without 
an  index.  Nor  is  this  all — in  scai’cely  any 
case  is  there  any  description  attached  to  the 
object  exhibited,  and  yet  the  common  people 
who  crowd  the  galleries  seem  to  take  great 
interest  in  them  as  works  of  art.  There 
are  ten  sections :—(] ) Prehistoric  Art  and 
Gallic  Antiquities  ; (2)  Sculpture — Antique, 
Mediasval,  and  Renaissaut ; (3)  Coins ; (4) 
China  and  Pottery;  (.5)  Manuscripts,  Draw- 
ings, Books,  and  Bookbinding ; (6)  Arms 
and  Armour;  (7)  Goldsmiths’ Work,  Ivories, 
Crystals,  and  Bijouterie  ; (8)  Furniture  and 
Tapestry ; (9)  Musical  Instruments ; (10) 
Ethnography.  The  Historical  Exhibition 
of  Ancient  Art,  about  which  we  purpose  to 
write,  occuj)ies  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Trocadero.  It  is  just  such  a collection  as 
might  be  selected  from  one  of  the  huge 
museums  of  Europe,  and  which,  if  properly 
described  and  catalogued,  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  students  of  the  history  of  art. 
As  might  be  expected,  considering  thegread 
interest  taken  in  France  in  prehistoric  man, 
the  collection  of  stone  arms  and  implements 
is  very  extensive  and  complete,  being  drawn 
from  the  cabinets  of  MM.  E.  Fourdrinier, 
Morel,  Dumoutier,  Du  Parc,  E.  D’Arcy, 
Raoul  Guerin,  and  consist  of  specimens 
found  in  mauy  parts  of  the  country — 
Montiere,  Theune,  St.  Acheul,  &c. — from  the 
modest  flint  flakes  to  the  beautiful  highly 
finished  and  polished  specimens  which 
probably  were  contemporary  with  much  of 
the  bronze.  Among  other  interesting  ob- 
jects are  a number  of  whorls,  with  a hole 
through  the  centre  very  similar  to  those 
found  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  which  were, 
no  doubt,  used  in  spinning.  Very  few 
things  connecting  man  with  the  earlier  times 
are  more  convincing  than  the  scratched 
representations  of  prehistoric  animals 
which  are  occasionally  found  on  bone  and 
stone  implements.  A pretty  complete 
set  of  these  primitive  engravings  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced  upon  a highly-polished 
gelatinous  surface,  so  that  they  can  be  seen 
more  plainly  than  on  the  originals. 

The  period  following  of  bronze  and  other 
metal  is  very  richly  illustrated  from  public 
and  private  sources.  We  have  all  sorts  of 
iron  tools,  some  jjartly  of  the  one  metal, 
partly  of  the  other — armillm,  fibulae,  knives, 
swords,  spears,  and  articles  for  domestic 
use.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  this 
part  of  the  exhibition  than  the  case  shown  by 
M.  Fourdrinier,  in  which  lie  the  whole  con- 
tents of  a tomb  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  were  found.  It  is  a remarkable 
instance  of  double  burial,  the  earliest  body 
having  been  cremated  and  put  into  a rough 
hand-made  urn,  which  stands  at  the  right 
foot  of  the  skeleton  of  the  warrior,  still  in 
great  perfection,  who  w.as  placed  in  state  on 
his  back,  haviiig  a huge  circular  shield  on 
cither  sjdc,  sunk  into  the  ground  edgew.ays, 
ready  to  bis  hand  on  either  side.  The  iron 
rims  and  iron  and  bronze  handles  and 
bosses  were  found  as  also  his  helmet. 

'The  shield  itself — probably  made  of  hides 
and  wood — had  (mtirely  perished.  The 
helmet,  of  a conical  shape,  shows  a high 
degr<;e  of  skill.  It  was  richly  gilt  a.ud  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  being  set  with  some 
sort  of  stones — ])robaI)ly  g.ariiets.  The 
worknuinshij)  reminds  one  of  the  line  British 
shields  dug  up  from  time  to  time  in  tlu? 
'I’haTties,  fine  apt'cimcns  being  in  (he  British 
Museum,  and  tlu're  was  another  in  the 
Mei-riek  Armoury.  M.  Morel  has  dis- 
covered H(!V(Tal  similar  fragments.  .Sonu' 
of  (he  bosses  of  shields  in  his  <'as(>.  which 
conl  ains  many  fine  exainph'S,  are  as  fr<‘sh  as 
new,  and  .aclaially  slill  be:ir  a,  good  ])olish. 

The  (,'aae  full  of  bronze  arms  belonging  to 


M.  Dziazynski  illustrate  the  early  state  of 
civilisation  in  Poland.  In  the  same  room, 
against  the  wall,  may  be  seen  a large  num- 
ber of  ex  voio  silver  ornaments  belonging 
to  M.  Faure.  They  are  very  similar  to  those 
found  in  England,  made  of  thin  plates  with 
patteims  and  occasionally  figures  stamped. 
The  most  extraordinary  articles  of  this 
description  are  a number  <ff  thin  bronze 
plates,  which  were  discovered  at  Dodona,on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  oracle,  with  Greek 
inscriptions,  some  letters  being  formed 
of  dots  pierced  through  the  metal.  A full 
account  of  the  important  discoveries  made 
by  M.  Carapanos  has  been  published  under 
the  title,  “ Dodone  et  ses  Ruines.”  There 
are  many  other  rare  bronze  items  with  in- 
scriptions, among  which  are  several  Heliast 
tickets  for  voting  in  the  assemblies. 

Of  Gallic  pottery  there  is  a great  quantity, 
not  so  rude  as  British,  but  similar  in  design 
and  mode  of  manufacture. 

Two  cases  of  articles  belonging  to  the 
earlier  Gallic  period  deserve  notice  and 
study — one  contains  gold  work  found  ac 
Buda-Pesth,  in  Hungary,  very  valuable 
in  every  way.  The  art  had  arrived  at 
a 'considerable  degree  of  progress  when 
some  of  these  fine  oimaments  were  made. 
One  torque,  with  elaborate  ends,  was  made 
of  four  square  bars  of  gold,  fastened  at  the 
ends,  then  twisted.  It  is  not  a little  curious 
that  this  same  process  was  practised  by 
ironworkers  as  late  as  the  15th  century. 
There  was  an  example  in  old  Hackney 
Church  till  a few  years  ago.  There  are 
also  some  pieces  made  of  thin  plates  with 
good  ornaments  beaten  up,  eonsisting  of 
circles,  dots,  lines,  and  bead  work,  and 
spiral  terminations  out  correctly  out  of 
thick  plate.  The  other  case  belonging 
to  M.  and  Mdlle.  Fillon,  contains  some  of 
the  very  finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen. 
Many  of  the  fibulse  and  plates  are  decorated 
with  cloisonnee  paste  or  enamel — in  some 
instances  the  interstices  being  filled  in 
with  flat  cut  stones  instead  of  the  compo- 
sition. One  or  two  of  the  torques  and 
ai-millse  are  of  great  weight.  There  is  a 
fine  gold  necklace  made  of  round  and  oblong 
beads,  with  late  gold  Roman  coins  pendent. 
A dagger,  with  handle  and  sheath  complete, 
shows  Greek  influence  very  strongly.  It  is 
most  skilfully  cast  and  chased  up,  the 
workmanship  being  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
the  design  excellent. 

We  next  go  on  to  the  ancient  art  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 
Assyria  is  i-epresented  by  some  good  sculp- 
tures and  some  very  remai-kable  chasings 
in  bronze,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  round 
the  top.  They  describe  an  expedition  of 
Salmanazar  II.  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  in  the 
1 5th  year  of  his  reign.  They  are  wonder- 
fully spirited  and  perfectly  wrought — in  fact, 
the  Greeks  of  the  best  periods  did  not  excel 
the  Assyrians  in  the  technical  part  of  metal 
work. 

Of  Greek  art  there  is  a perfectly  con- 
secutive scries.  By  the  windows  and 
standing  about  the  rooms  we  have  some 
splendid  bronze  statues,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  the  lovely  statue  of 
Apollo,  found  at  Vaupoisson  (Aube),  be- 
longing to  the  Musce  de  Troyes;  the  youth- 
ful god  stands  gracefully  beautiful,  with 
the  left  foot  slightly  drawn  back.  There  is 
another  from  the  Musce  d'Evreux,  of  almost 
the  same  design,  but  not  so  good.  The 
Jiipit(>r  from  this  museum  is  a (iue  work  ; 
but  the  figure  called  .lujuter,  belonging  to 
the  Musce  do  Ijyoii  far  surpasses  it: 
whether  we  look  upon  it  as  a,  sj'ccimeu  of 
bronze  work,  or  on  its  perb'ct  uu)delliug 
and  natural  diguilied  pone,  it  is  aU.ogi'ther 
delightful.  Th('i-(^  .arc  rooms  full  of  exqui- 
site bronze  (Igures,  too  uunu'rous  (o  notice 
in  any  (h'tail.  M.  Gara pane's  eolh'ction, 
priiieip:\lly  from  Dodoiui,  contains  .among 
otlierfine  things  ;i  \<’ry  i"ipi>rt a n(  hronz('. 
It  is  LIh'  principal  part  of  a great  throne  or 
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chair  of  state,  found  in  the  ruins  of  tlic 
Palace  of  Dioclesian.  Up  the  arms  leopai-ds 
and  other  hunting  animals  are  pursuing 
their  prey ; round  the  top  of  the  back  there 
are  beautiful  -women,  in  full  relief,  and 
composite  animals,  half  satyr,  half  horse. 
It  is  in  a case  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  room.  In  the  same  room  there  is  a 
beautiful  silver  bowl,  with  repoussee  and 
chased  subject,  i-epresenting  Venus  attiring, 
while  a winged  Cupid  on  either  side  holds 
the  mirror  and  other  toilet  articles.  Another 
grand  work  in  silver  should  be  mentioned. 
It  is  a splendid  tripod,  lately  discovered  in 
Hungary,  and  sent  direct  to  the  museum  by 
M.  Pulzchi,  director  of  the  museum  at 
Pesth.  It  is  very  fine,  of  elegant  shape, 
and  in  beautiful  condition.  The  principal 
ornament  is  an  alternation  of  animals  and 
female  heads  in  relief,  full  of  spirit  and 
beauty.  In  metal  work  nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  admirable  series  of  col- 
lections of  coins  and  medals,  which  is 
exhaustive  in  the  exhibition  of  typical 
specimens  — beginning  from  the  earliest 
and  rudest  Gallic  and  Roman  examples— not 
all  earliest,  however,  in  date — including 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Greek  and 
more  modern  medallic  art.  The  very  rude 
bx’onze  coinage  of  Rome,  when  the  assis 
weighed  a full  pound  of  copper,  and  similar 
primitive  pieces,  form  a good  contrast  with 
the  lovely  medals  and  coins  of  Syracuse 
and  other  flourishing  Greek  colonies.  What 
■will  strike  all  collectors  most  is  the  beauti- 
ful condition  of  the  greater  number  of  both 
the  coins  and  medals.  An  opportunity  is 
given,  too,  of  comparing  the  finest  ancient 
work  -with  some  of  the  finest  that  has  been 
done  in  Europe  during  the  last  200  years,  for 
in  the  Exhibition  buildings  a whole  room  is 
devoted  to  the  display  of  theprincipal  medals 
executed  for  the  Kings  and  State  at  the 
Royal  Mint,  -with  the  original  chasings  in 
steel  that  were  prepared  for  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  now  that  the  natural  history 
collection  is  to  go  from  the  British 
Museum,  and  there  will  be  more  room,  that 
a perfect  typical  series  of  the  coins  and 
medals  of  all  ages  will  be  set  out  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public,  and  that  the  mis- 
leading electrotype  copies  will  be  with- 
drawn. 


HASTE  IN  BUILDING. 

T AST  week  we  referred  to  the  too  com- 
mon  practice  of  “ building  on  stilts  ” — 
we  may  now  call  attention  to  an  equally 
reprehensible  practice,  indulged  in  largely 
by  speculative  builders  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  of  “ running  ixp  ” the  carcase  of  a 
house  -with  undue  haste.  There  may  be 
some  excuse  made  for  the  endeavour  at 
this  particular  season  of  the  year — the  un- 
certainty of  the  weather  to  wit — to  get  a 
I building  covered  in  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
but  there  is  no  kind  of  explanation  that 
will  justify  that  extreme  and  reckless  build- 
ing of  which  we  lately  had  an  instance  at 
Hackney.  Within  a stone’s  throw  from  the 
“Elephant  and  Castle”  may  be  seen  a 
brand-new  front,  cornice  high,  which  ten 
days  ago  had  not  even  been  commenced, 

I and  such  instances  may  be  found  almost 
anywhere  on  new  building  estates.  Those 
who  are  practically  acquainted  wiih  the 
mystery  of  the  building  craft  know  that 
this  extreme  hurry  is  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  builder’s  pocket  as  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  securing  immunity  from  wet 
t weather.  The  builder  gets  a “ draw  ” when 
the  roof  is  on,  or  a fresh  mortgage  from  the 
mortgagee — in  the  latter  case  so  much 
I material  only  is  regarded  as  the  security 
[ for  the  loan,  and  there  is  every  inducement 
I to  the  dishonest  tradesman  to  “ scamp  ” 
his  house.  In  truth,  there  is  very  much 
I more  encouragement  for  a speculative 
1 builder  to  scamp  than  to  build  well,  offered 
j by  the  very  precarious  nature  of  leasehold 


property  in  London.  Hundreds  take  land 
on  expiring  leases,  and  build  accordingly ; wc 
cannot  blame  the  speculator  any  more  than 
the  landowner,  as  both  are  the  creatures 
of  competition,  supply,  and  demand,  but 
we  can  certainly  regulate  the  evils  caused 
by  salutary  checks.  From  Highgate  and 
Hackney  Wick  on  the  north,  to  Peckham 
and  New  Cross  on  the  south,  wo  may  sec 
at  the  present  moment  acres  of  beautiful 
pasturage  being  covered  over  by  the  largest 
bidders  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  The 
houses  must  be  built  quickly  and  cheaply 
that  the  builders  may  i-eap  the  highest  ad- 
vantage for  their  labour ; the  tenants  are 
taken  in,  and  the  building  society  or  the 
landowner  ultimately  gets  the  property,  or 
makes  the  largest  profits.  But  to  turn  to 
the  effect  of  haste  in  building.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  surveyor 
has  to  extract  a pledge  from  the  builder 
that  not  less  than  half  the  bricks  used 
shall  be  whole  bricks.  Cinder  shiftings  are 
largely  used  for  sand  in  many  localities  we 
have  inspected.  Only  last  year  a builder 
at  Hammersmith  was  fined  for  building  a 
wall  with  broken  bricks  after  repeated 
applications  made  by  the  surveyor.  Hasty 
building  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence 
of  bad  materials.  It  is  a cause  when  the 
builder  hastens  to  use  up  his  old  “ bats  ” 
and  bad  mortar,  and  it  is  the  effect  because 
there  is  no  “ bond  ” required,  and  the  first 
broken  brick  that  comes  to  hand  may  be 
employed.  Then  a hastily-erected  wall  can 
neither  have  bond,  nor  can  the  mortar  have 
any  coherency — a fatal  cause  of  weakness, 
and  a culpable  result  of  negligence.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  a grievance  here  that  calls 
for  an  active  check  if  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  a recurrence  of  those  painful  building 
casualties  we  read  of  now  and  again,  when 
a number  of  innocent,  though  foolhardy, 
men  risk  their  lives  on  scaffoldings  sup- 
ported by  masses  of  disconnected  bricks. 


THE  MOST  ANCIENT  LAND  SURVEY 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

TTERODOTUS,  the  father  of  history, 
tells  us  that  the  science  of  geometry 
originated  in  Egypt,  where  the  practice 
of  land  - surveying  was  first  rendered 
necessax-y  by  the  frequent  obliteration  of 
landmarks,  through  the  periodical  over- 
flows of  the  river  Nile.  Plato  ascribes  the 
invention  of  geometry  to  Thoth.  lam- 
blichus  says  that  it  was  known  in  Egypt 
dxxring  the  reign  of  the  Gods ; and  Eusta- 
thius, in  speaking  of  an  age  long  before  the 
Greeks  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  study 
or  practise  the  art,  says  that  the  Egyptians 
“ recorded  their  march  in  maps,  which  were 
not  only  given  to  their  own  people,  but  to 
the  Scythians  also,  to  their  gi-eat  astonish- 
ment.” The  frequent  changes  of  sui-face 
must  have  rendei-ed  the  laud-surveyox's’  a 
rather  busy  profession  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  a considex-able  body  of  them  were 
employed  by  Rameses  III.,  whose  office  is 
thus  described  by  Herodotus  : “ If  the  xdver 
eax-ried  away  any  portion  of  a man’s  lot,  he 
appeared  before  the  king  and  related  what 
had  happened,  xxpon  which  the  king  sent 
persons  to  examine,  and  detex’mine  by  mea- 
surement, the  exact  extent  of  the  loss ; and 
thencefox’th  only  such  a rent  was  demanded 
of  him  as  was  proportionate  to  the  reduced 
size  of  his  land.  From  this  practice,  I 
think,  geometx’y  first  came  to  be  kxxown  in 
Egypt,  whence  it  passed  into  Greece.” 
Whether  these  ancient  land  - surveyors 
made  plans  of  the  land  they  measured  we 
cannot  say,  because  among  the  copious  re- 
cords of  Egypt  no  agricxiltxxx’al  plans,  so  far 
as  we  can  at  present  remember,  have  yet 
been  fouxxd.  Ttiex-e  are  some  plans  remain- 
ing of  royal  tombs,  with  dimexxsions  care- 
fully figured  in  cubits,  and  also  of  the 
txxrqxxoise  mines  of  Wadi-Magax’ah,  fac- 
similes of  which  have  been  pxxblished  by  the 


German  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Lepsius;  and 
there  are  verbal  records  of  the  bouixdaries 
of  pai'ticular  lands,  but  none  of  the  maps 
mentioned  by  Eustathius,  or  of  those  which 
possibly  were  di-awn  by  the  surveyors  of 
Rameses  or  their  successors. 

Discovex’ies  recently  made,  however,  at 
the  British  Museixm  among  the  cuneiform 
inscriptioxxs  on  the  texua- cotta  tablets  of 
anciexxt  Babylon,  render  it  qxxestionable 
whether  the  Babylonians  shoxxld  not  have 
at  least  eqxxal  credit  with  the  Egyptians, 
for  the  discovexy  of  the  science  of  geometry, 
and  of  its  application  to  land-smweying 
and  the  delineation  of  plans.  The  country 
between  the  Euphx-ates  and  the  Tigris  -was 
vex’y  early  inhabited  by  a land-owning 
population,  and  was  subject  to  the  same 
vicissitudes  of  periodical  overflow  by  the 
rivers  as  Egypt;  and  like  cix’cuxnstances 
prodxxced  similar  effects  upon  their  progress 
in  science  and  arts.  Laws  for  the  regxxla- 
tion  of  property  in  land  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Kassite  kings, 
B.c.  1656,  which  are  written  in  the  vex-y 
eaxdiest  Turanian,  or  Accadian,  dialect  of  the 
coxxntx’y,  and  which  have  jxxst  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscawen.  Sevex'al 
curious  particulars  are  found  in  these  most 
ancient  tablets.  For  example,  it  appears 
most  clearly  that  the  women  of  Babylonia 
could  hold  real  property,  that  land  could  be 
mortgaged,  and  that  it  could  be  pledged, 
together  with  other  things  which  modern 
civilisation  does  not  allow.  Thus  one  tablet 
says  : “ His  house,  his  grove,  his  field,  his 
slaves,  male  and  female,  for  silver  he  has 
pledged.”  We  learn  also  that  the  interest 
charged  upon  these  transactions  was  often 
as  much  as  30,  and  sometimes  even  70  per 
cent. 

The  actual  definition  of  the  boundaries  of 
land  was  effected  in  Babylonia  by  boundary- 
stones,  on  which  were  carved  not  merely  a 
statement  of  the  boundaries,  bxxt  words 
which  constituted  the  stone  itself  the  actnal 
deed  of  gift  or  sale.  One  of  the  most  notice- 
able of  these  boundary  stones  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a large  stone  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Mex'odach-baladan  I.,  b.c.  1200,  px’e- 
sented  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph.  It  records  a gift  by  the  King  of  a 
plot  of  land  to  a person  named  Merodach- 
smn-Izaldr,  as  a reward  for  political  ser- 
vices. It  gives  no  dimensions,  but  carefully 
describes  all  adjoining  properties,  and  is 
attested  by  many  witnesses.  Another  conical 
black  stone,  dated  B.c.  1150,  is  extremely 
interesting,  as  giving  the  price  paid  for  the 
pxxrchase  of  the  field — viz.,  616  mana  of 
silver ; but  inasmuch  as  this  price  was  paid 
in  kind,  not  in  cash,  we  have  an  enxxmera- 
tion  of  the  different  articles,  with  their 
respective  values,  among  which  are  : — “ One 
chax-iot,  with  its  harness,  for  100  silver ; six 
riding  Ixorses,  equal  to  300  of  silver ; a cow 
in  calf,  some  asses  and  mxdes,  as  well  as 
numex'ous  pieces  of  cloth.”  This  stone  also 
gives  us  the  name  of  the  ancienli  land- 
sxxrveyor,  who  not  only  defined  the  bound- 
aries, but  also  assessed  the  valxxe  of  all  these 
chariots,  cows  and  calves,  and  asses  and 
mules.  Let  the  land-surveyors  of  the  19th 
centui’y  learn  to  reverence  the  name  of  this 
man,  who,  until  Mr.  Boscawen  unearths 
some  still  older  tablet,  must  remain  the 
father  of  their  art.  His  name  was  Sapiku, 
the  son  of  IMerodach-baladhu,  and  he  is  ex- 
pressly called  Masakhu,  the  field-nxeasurer. 

The  number  of  documents  (that  is,  terra- 
cotta tablets)  which  the  Museum  now 
possesses  in  x’elation  to  the  commercial  and 
land  transactions  of  ancient  Babylon  and  of 
Assyria  is  very  great,  a collection  of  more 
than  2,000  having  been  purchased  at 
Baghdad  in  1875.  Mr.  Boscawen  pxxblished 
an  account  of  some  of  these  last  year  in  a 
literax-y  contempox'ax’y,*  showing  that  they 
fox'ined  a tolex-ably  complete  record  of  the 

* Tho  Academy. 
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Liisiiicss  triniKiictions  of  a f'rcat  liabylonian 
firm,  who  Iradi^d  under  the  name  of  E<'i)n 
and  Sons,  as  hankers  and  state  laud  a"ents. 
Tlicir  records  relate  to  every  kind  of  trans- 
action— land  sales  and  leases,  loans  of 
nioriey,  mortgages,  sales  of  slaves,  and  deal- 
ings in  all  kinds  of  property — and  the  docu- 
ments show  that  they  traded  in  this  manner 
fn>ui  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.c.  605,  till  the  last  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
JB.c.  486,  a period  of  about  120  years.  There 
are  many  interesting  facts  as  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  ancient  people  to  be  gathered 
from  them,  but  that  which  it  is  our  present 
purpose  only  to  notice  is  the  tablet  which 
contains,  not  simply  a description,  but  an 
actmilpZaw,  of  the  land  referred  to  in  the 
document.  Just  as  plans  are  now  drawn  on 
parchment  in  the  margins  of  leases.  This, 
we  think  we  may  safely  say,  is  at  present 
the  oldest  known  land-survey  in  the  world. 
It  is  drawn  on  a tablet  in  dark  terra  cotta, 
about  6in.  by  3:jin.,  and  represents  a plot  of 
land  about  8§  acres  in  area.  The  inscription 
at'the  top  informs  ns  that  it  is  the  plan  of  “ A 
field  in  the  high  road  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  or  canal,”  Nahr  Banituv.  The  name 
of  the  river,  however,  is  obliterated,  and  its 
place  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Boscawen 
from  information  drawn  from  other  tablets 
relating  to  adjoining  property.  The  estate 
is  divided  into  three  pairs  of  parallelograms, 
to  which  are  added  two  more  similar- shaped 
plots,  and  an  irregular  trapezoidal  piece. 
The  dimensions  are  all  given  in  cubits,  or 
fractions  of  cubits,  most  carefully  figured  on 
the  drawing.  Taking  the  Babylonian  cubit 
as  20-475  English  inches,  the  greatest  length 
of  the  estate  would  be,  from  north  to  south, 
1646  cubits,  or  936yds.  Oft.  5iu  English. 
The  width  on  the  northern  border  on  the 
edge  of  the  highway  is  84  cubits  = 140ft. 
The  dimensions  on  the  southern  part  being 
much  defaced,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  base  line.  On  the  east  side 
the  cuiwe  is  most  carefully  measured,  its 
circumference  being  120  cubits,  or  200ft.  A 
small  dimension  has  been  marked  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  arc,  which  evidently  represented 
its  radius,  but  it  is  unfortunately  obliterated. 
Tbe northern  botmdary  is  the  highway,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  another  document,  “ the  royal 
highway.”  _ (It  is  interesting  to  notice  such 
a very  ancient  use  of  our  present  common 
phrase,  “ the  king’s  highway.”)  The 
■western  side  adjoins  the  lands  of  Ipriya 
and  Buruga,  the  son  of  Taria,  the  son  of 
the  Chief  Builder,  and  this  latter  person  is 
the  owner  also  of  the  land  on  the  southern 
boundary.  The  eastern  side  and  the  upper 
portion  ad  j oin  the  land  s of  Nabu  - sar-ibni , and 
another  portion  adjoins  the  lands  of  Kasiya, 
the  son  of  Dibzir,  the  son  of  Pitu-sar-babi. 
It  would  seem  strange  for  a modern  sur- 
veyor to  mark  upon  his  plan,  not  only  the 
name  of  his  client’s  neighbours,  but  those 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  yet  this 
practice  has  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Babylonian  '•  Chief  Builder,”  or 
architect,  was  a person  of  some  conse- 
quence, who  left  lands  behind  him,  and 
grandchildren  to  be  proud  of  their  descent 
from  him ; and  not  the  serf,  or  servant, 
which  he  was  mistakenly  represented  to  be 
in  one  famous  modern  picture. 

^ As  an  example  of  the  system  of  mensura- 
tion, and  curious  method  of  computation  of 
the  area,  which  was  according  to  the 
amount  of  corn  seed  required  to  sow  it,  we 
make  the  following  extract  from  a tablet 
dated  in  the  third  year  of  Nabonidus,  kiut' 
of  Babylon : — 

1.  SIScnbifcB  on  the  npper  side  towards  tlio  west  a 

Jx)undary  ia  fixed. 

2.  J{y  [the  land  ofJNabu-Hum-utiir,  tho  giver  of  the 

Cold. 

3.  949  cubitH  on  the  lower  aide  towards  tho  oast  the 

b(auiilary  is  fixed  by  tlio  land  of  Nabu-sar-ibni, 

*oiJ  of  M ardneu. 

A 40  cubits  tlie  upper  headland,  a boundary  lino  is 

fixed  by  tho  king’s  highway  on  the  bank  of 

the  canal  of  Ilanituv. 


5.  40  cubits  tho  lower  headland,  a boundary  is  fixed 
by  the  other  portion  of  the  field. 

G.  For  this  field,  and  this  portion,  fivo  moasuras  of 
cornsood-  A field  with  tho  wolls  attachod. 

7.  A valuation  of  5 epha,  8 measures  of  corn  seed. 

This  Is  tho  first  measurement. 

This  represents  the  measurement  and 
sowing  area  of  the  first  portion  of  the  land 
sold  in  the  tablet.  A second  portion,  which 
joins  on  to  the  southern  border,  is  also 
computed  by  a similar  arrangement.  A 
summary  of  the  two  results  is  given,  and 
the  price  in  silver,  according  to  the  market 
value  of  corn,  is  computed  and  entered  as 
the  price  of  the  land.  A guarantee  of 
about  one-tenth  per  cent,  is  required  and 
given  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
clauses  of  the  deed.  The  names  of  seven 
witnesses  who  attest  the  deed,  by  affixing 
their  nail-marks,  and  the  scribes,  who 
append  their  seals,  testify  to  the  legal  cha- 
racter of  the  document. 

Such  was  the  legal  procedure  in  the  con- 
veyance of  land  2,500  years  ago  in  ancient 
Babylonia.  How  little  it  differs  from  the 
legal  acts  and  deeds  which  are  daily  trans- 
acted in  our  modern  Babylon  of  London, 
and  in  this  Great  Britain  which  has  just 
assumed  new  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
the  old  country  whence  these  antiquities 
have  been  exhumed  ! W.  H.  R. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

CATTLE  SHED. 

The  most  economical  form  of  building  cattle 
sheds  is  t’aat  of  a lean-to  roof,  sloping 
from  a wall  or  other  building.  Double  sheds 
are  more  economical  than  single  in  isolated 
positions.  Bullock  sheds  should  not  be  less 
than  19ft.  to  20ft.  wide,  and  be  well  drained  and 
ventilated,  with  facilities  for  feeding  and  clean- 
ing the  animals.  The  roof  should  have  open- 
ings in  it,  or  louvre  boards  that  can  be  easily 
opened  or  shut. 

CAV^DIUM. 

This  is  a term  used  in  ancient  architecture  to 
denote  an  open  court  within  a house.  Vitruvius 
divides  cavmdia  into  five  classes  : — Tuscanicum, 
Corinthium,  Tetrastylon  (four  columns),  Dis- 
pluviatum  (uncovered),  and  Testudinatum 
(vaulted). 

CEILING. 

This  term  means  generally  the  under  surface 
or  covering  of  a roof  or  floor.  Of  wooden 
ceilings  the  reader  is  referred  to  many  of  the 
middle-age  examples,  such  as  those  at  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  and  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
which  are  painted  and  gilded,  and  charged  with 
shields  and  other  devices.  Perpendicular 
ceilings  are  very  rich,  and  perhaps  may  be 
admired  most  for  showing  a legitimate  treat- 
ment of  material.  In  this  style  they  are  flat  or 
slightly  pitched,  and  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  moulded  ribs,  examples  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  old  churches  and  halls 
of  the  15th,  IGth,  and  17th  centuries.  In  the 
Elizabethan  halls  and  residences  plaster  ceilings 
were  richly  ornamented  with  panels  of  various 
geometrical  forms,  and  many  good  examples  of 
the  17th  century  are  to  be  seen  in  London.  In 
Lambeth  Palace,  in  Lime-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street  (Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  house),  and  in  some  of 
the  older  streets,  admirable  specimens  of  plaster 
ceilings  were  to  be  found,  which  we  have  lately 
referred  to  in  the  Building  News,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  demolished  of  late.  The 
characteristics  of  some  of  these  ceilings  are 
lightness  and  elegance  of  design,  and  a correct 
treatment  of  plaster  decoration.  The  ribs  are 
generally  small  and  moulded,  and  the  coiling 
surfaces  kept  ilat.  In  the  Queen  Anne  and  late 
17th  century  work  elegance  is  often  lost  in  pro- 
fuse ornamentation,  such  as  swags  of  festoons, 
rococo  foliage  in  high  relief,  and  we  lose  tho 
simplicity  of  tlio  lighter  kind  of  treatment. 

CELL  OR  CKLLA. 

'I'liis  was  tho  portion  of  tho  temple  contained 
within  tho  walls,  called  also  naos. 

CEMENT. 

Wo  shall  coniine  our  remarks  hero  to  a few 
properties  of  tlioso  cemonts  mainly  used  in 
luiilding.  VortUind  Crinenl,  made  from  a mix- 
ture of  clinllc  and  clay,  burned  in  a kiln,  and 


afterwards  ground  into  a fine  powder,  is  the 
strongest  and  best.  The  proportions  of  clay 
and  chalk  vary.  In  the  white  chalk  districts 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay  is  used,  and  in  tho 
grey  chalk  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Good  Port- 
land cement  is  of  a blueish  grey  colour ; and 
the  heavier  and  finer  the  cement,  the  stronger 
it  is  considered.  Mr.  Eeid,  in  his  “ Treatise  on 
Portland  Cement,”  says  we  should  find  the  kiln 
clinker  to  be  of  a dark  greenish  mass,  and 
homogeneous,  if  of  good  quality.  A brown 
coloured  clinker,  dusting  freely,  indicates  a 
faulty  character;  one  of  great  density,  and 
blackish,  and  producing  a blueish  grey  powder, 
is  dangerous,  and  unfit  for  use  until  after  expo- 
sure ; while  " a true  clinker,  of  a greenish  tinge, 
from  which  a light  grey  powder  is  obtained,  ia 
capable  of  being  used  at  once.”  See  chapter  in 
Mr.  Keid’s  treatise  on  “ Cement  Testing.”  The 
weight  of  Portland  cement  varies  from  1081b. 
to  1201b.  per  bushel.  The  slowest  setting 
cement  is  generally  the  strongest.  Hurst  gives 
the  following  average  tensile  breaking  weight 
attained  by  Portland  cement  when  immersed 
in  water  after  setting  : — 

At  end  of  7 days  = 2701b.  per  sq.  inch, 

„ 1 month  = 3101b.  „ 

„ 3 months  = 7751b.  „ 

„ 12  months  = 9001b.  „ 

„ 5 years  = 9631b.  „ 

Roman  Cement  contains  a larger  proportion  of 
clay,  and  solidifies  more  rapidly.  It  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  but  its  strength  is  less  than 
Portland.  Hydraulic  Cement : Hydraulic  pro- 
perties of  cement  depend  upon  the  combination 
of  the  lime  with  silica  and  alumina,  forming 
first  a hydrated  compound,  and  finally  a true 
silicate.  Puzzolana,  a porous  lava  from  Naples, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  and  when  mixed  with  lime  forms  a 
powerful  hydraulic  cement.  Keene’s  Cement  is 
prepared  by  steeping  plaster  of  Paris  in  a con- 
centrated solution  of  alum,  then  recalcining.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  internal  stucco  and  decora- 
tion, takes  a high  polish,  and  when  coloured 
produces  admirable  imitations  of  marbles, 
scagliola,  &c. 

For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Higgins’s  “ Treatise  on  Calcareous  Limes 
and  Cements  the  treatises  of  Grant  and  Eeid  ; 
see  also  Building  News,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  pp. 
478,  532. 

CEMETERY  CHAPEL. 

Cemetery  chapels  are  generally  planned  as 
simple  parallelograms,  with  a circular  apse  at 
one  end,  a porch  for  hearses  and  carriages,  a 
waiting  room,  vestry,  &c.  The  dimensions  for 
a small  chapel  are  usually  about  50ft.  by  18ft. 
or  20ft.  Benches  for  mourners  are  provided 
on  each  side  in  single  or  double  groups,  between 
which  should  be  a wide  space  for  the  bier. 
Sometimes  the  apse  contains  an  altar.  A mor- 
tuary chapel  usually  provides  in  addition,  a 
dead  house,  and  an  inquest  room,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Nottingham  chapel,  illustrated  by  us  in 
the  Building  News,  page  304.  Vol.  XXXIII. 
See  also  design  published  page  100  of  the  same 
volume,  other  designs  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
XXXIV.,  and  a review  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted to  the  Building  News  club,  page  6C3, 
Vol.  XXXIII.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  cemeteries  in  Europe  is  the  P5re-la- 
Chaise,  near  Paris,  the  general  arrangements 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  followed  in  Eng- 
land. Highgate,  Bethnal-green,  Norwood,  and 
other  provincial  cemeteries  are  well  known. 

CENOTAPH. 

From  the  Greek,  kenos,  empty,  and  taphos,  a 
tomb,  is  a monument  which  does  not  contain  tho 
remains  of  the  deceased.  A cenotaph  takes  fre- 
quently tho  form  of  a mural  monument,  and  is 
often  erected  before  the  death  of  a family  or 
individual. 

CENTREING. 

The  leading  principles  to  be  observed  in  de- 
signing centreing  are  tho  following:  That  tho 
strains  should  bo  resisted  by  the  pieces  in  tho 
direction  of  their  length— i.c.,  tho  timber  should 
bo  so  arranged  that  tho  strain  shall  bo  simply 
a thrust,  and  that  the  j>iocos  should  not  be  so 
long  as  to  bond  under  tho  stress.  Tho  pieces 
8ubj(>ct  to  pulling  stress  should  bo  wc'll  eon- 
nccied  at  the  joints,  and  these  should  besecun'd 
by  straps  and  shoos.  Tho  pressure  on  I he  eeii. 
treingwlien  the  arch  ia  being  constnieted  l('uds 
to  (hqiresB  the  haunches  and  to  iniso  the  erowti, 
and  this  tendency  should  be  counteracted  by 
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proper  braces.  For  examples  of  centres  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  of  Perronet  for  the 
Nouilly  Bridge,  and  the  centreing  used  in  the 
Waterloo  Bridge.  See  also  articles  in  the 
Building  News  “Architectural  Science  Class,” 
p.  559,  Vol.  XXXI.,  and  p.  49,  Vol.  XXXII. 

CENTROLINEAD. 

For  the  method  of  setting  this  instrument 
we  refer  to  previous  articles  in  the  Building 
News,  p.404,Vol.  XXXII.,  and  numerous  other 
notices  in  our  “ Intercommunication”  columns. 

“ W.  K.  L.”  sends  the  following  notes  on 
the  centrolinead  : — To  show  that  lines  drawn 
by  the  centrolinead  converge  to  a point  in  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  determined  by  three 
points — viz.,  the  studs  (or  points  of  revolution) 
and  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  short 
arms,  let  A B be  the  studs  and  C the  apex  of 


the  angle  of  the  arms.  If  a circle  be  described 
through  A C B,  then  the  vanishing  point,  O, 
shall  be  in  its  circumference.  Describe  arc, 
A C B.  Eevolve  the  centrolinead  to  any  other 
position,  A D B,  and  it  will  stand  on  the  same 
segment,  A C B (Euclid,  3-21),  therefore  A D C B 
are  in  the  same  arc.  Describe  arc,  D B O. 
Because  angle  O D B is  equal  to  angle  O C B 
(that  is,  the  angle  of  blade  and  arms  is  con- 
stant) they  are  on  the  same  segment ; therefore 
D C B O are  in  the  same  arc.  But  the  arc, 
A D C B,  passes  through  three  of  these  points — 
that  is,  two  arcs  pass  through  D C B.  There- 
fore they  are  arcs  of  the  same  circle  (Euclid, 
3-10  and  3-13).  Therefore  the  vanishing  point, 
O,  is  in  the  circumference  described  through  the 
points  of  revolution  and  the  apex  of  the  angle 
of  the  arms.  This  is  the  property  on  which  the 
setting  of  the  instrument  is  eSected  for  calcu- 
lating by  trigonometry  or  construction  the 
distance  of  the  vanishing  point  from  where  you 
can  conveniently  place  the  studs,  then  by 
Euclid,  3-35,  AB'EB  = OE-ED,  and  three  of 
these  being  known,  the  other  is  obtained  from 
the  above  equation,  and  the  angle  of  the  arms 
set  accordingly.  A good  plan  is  to  work  out 
this  angle  for  a certain  position  of  the  plan  (to 
which  you  can  often  work),  and  cut  out  the 
angle,  A D B,  from  the  back  of  a X -square.  A 
plan  for  working  with  a 2ft.  rule  and  a X -square 
has  been  published. 

CHANCEL, 

In  a restricted  sense,  the  term  chancel  (can. 
eellus,  a screen)  undoubtedly  means  that  part 
of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed,  and 
much  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the 
position  of  the  latter.  In  a less  restricted 
sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  a church,  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  clergy  and  choir.  It  is  often  sepa- 
rated by  a screen,  and  raised  two  or  three  steps 
above  the  nave.  On  each  side  are  two  rows  of 
benches  or  stalls  for  choristers,  and  the  organ 
frequently  forms  a chamber  or  recess  on  the 
north  or  south  side,  attached  to  which  there 
should  be  a vestry  for  choristers  and  another 
for  the  clergy.  The  easternmost  division  of  the 
chancel  is  called  the  sacrarium,  which  is  railed 
off  with  a step  for  communicants ; sedilia  for 
the  clergy,  a piscina,  an  aumbry  for  the  sacred 
vessels,  and  a credence  table  or  bracket  are 
generally  provided  in  large  churches.  The 
latter  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 
For  the  width  of  a chancel  16ft.  to  18ft.  is 
generally  allowed,  its  length  varying  from  18ft. 
to  30ft.,  or  more. 

“ C.  F.  W.”  sends  the  following  : — Chancel 
is  the  most  eastern  portion  of  a church,  being 
screened  off  from  the  nave.  It  is  appropriated 
to  the  sole  use  of  those  who  help  in  Divine 
service.  The  chancel  is  usually  divided  into 
two  parts — the  choir  and  the  sanctuary.  It, 
however,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  divided  into 
the  parts — the  choir,  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
choir  or  singers,  from  which  it  derives  its  name ; 
the  presbytery,  the  space  occupied  by  the  canons. 


clergy,  and  the  bishop’s  throne.  Beyond  this, 
within  the  altar  railings,  and  generally  raised 
by  three  steps,  is  the  sanctuary  or  sacrarium, 
corresponding  to  the  adytum  in  Greek  temples. 
In  Lincoln  Cathedral  the  presbytery  is  behind 
the  sanctuary.  The  chancel  owes  its  origin  to 
the  recesses  used  for  the  symbol  of  a deity  in 
the  primitive  times.  It  assumes  the  form  of  an 
apse  in  the  Roman  basilicie,  and  in  the  Roman- 
esque or  Norman  style  it  preserves  the  same 
form.  In  Gothic  architecture  the  chancel 
becomes  elongated  and  rectangular.  In  Indian 
and  Egyptian  architecture  an  adytum  or  chancel 
is  also  found.  Occasionally  we  find  deflecting 
chancels,  symbolical  of  our  Saviour’s  head 
leaning  to  one  side  when  on  the  cross.  The 
following  examples  of  this  peculiarity  we  have 
taken  from  the  Penny  Post,  1877,  pp.  165,  220, 
275  : — Holy  Trinity,  Horsham  ; All  Saints, 
Loughborough ; St.  Mary,  Bathwick  ; Chalfont, 
St.  Giles’s,  Bucks ; deflect  to  the  south.  The 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Eastbourne  deflects 
towards  the  south-east ; Hayes  Church,  Middle- 
sex, to  the  north-east.  The  following  deflect 
to  the  north: — Hammoon,  Dorset;  St.  Julian, 
Wellow,  Somersetshire.  Sometimes  chancels 
are  built  at  the  west- end,  as  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Southborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

CHANTEY. 

Chantry  (from  French,  chanter,  to  sing)  is  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  bequest  which 
ordered  that  masses  should  be  chanted  for  the 
soul  of  the  testator.  In  some  cases  it  ordered 
that  a small  chapel  should  be  built  over  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  the  testator  was  buried. 
Amongst  the  most  noted  we  may  mention  the 
chantry  of  John  de  Wickclyfle,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  in 
Christchurch,  Hants.  It  is  built  of  Caen  stone, 
beautifully  executed.  It,  however,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  vandalism  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Henry  VIII. — C.  F.  W . 

CHAPTER  HOUSE. 

From  French  chapitre.  The  building  in  which 
the  monks  and  canons  of  monasteries,  and  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches,  meet  to  conduct  business.  The 
plans  of  chapter  houses  vary ; generally  they 
are  octagonal  or  rectangular,  and  sometimes  of 
other  forms.  The  chapter  houses  of  W est- 
minster,  York,  and  Salisbury  are  octagonal ; 
Lichfield  is  an  oblong  octagon  in  plan,  Lin- 
coln is  a decagon,  and  Worcester  a circle. 
They  are  placed  generally  on  the  west  side  of 
the  transepts.  Mr.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott 
observes  that  the  forms  of  chapter  houses  were 
determined  by  the  wants  of  each  community, 
and  did  not  vary,  as  thought  by  some,  with  the 
date.  Thus,  Benedictine  were  oblong,  as  at 
Canterbury,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Winchester, 
&c. ; Cistercian  square,  as  at  Kirkstall  and 
Netley ; Clugniacs  oblong ; Austin  Canons 
oblong,  as  at  Bristol ; and  Secular  Canons 
polygonal,  as  at  York,  Salisbury,  Lincoln  &c. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wal- 
cott’s contribution,  p.  65  ante. 

CHOIR. 

Choir  is  described  by  Durand  as  “ the  part 
where  the  clergy  assemble  to  sing.”  W e have 
alluded  to  it  above  as  the  portion  occupied  by 
the  singers.  “ Though  modern  ecclesiastical 
writers  dissemble  or  deny  the  use  of  dancing 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Church,”  says 
Dr.  Burney,  “ yet  the  numerous  anathemas 
against  it  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  that  it  had  been  practised  among 
the  primitive  Christians,  as  well  as  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Pagans  ” (quoted  in  the  Musical 
Times,  March,  1878,  p.  134),  whence  we  also 
extract  the  following  : — “ Le  Pere  Menestrier, 
referring  to  the  religious  dances  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  mentions  that  the  choir  is  still 
retained  in  our  churches  for  ‘ that  part  of  a 
cathedral  where  canons  and  priests  sing  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion,’  ” and  he 
further  remarks  that  “the  choir  was  separated 
from  the  altar,  and  was  elevated  in  the  form  of 
a theatre,  being  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  balus- 
trades. The  term  ‘ choir  ’ was  used  in  two 
senses : as  a company  of  dancers  and  as  the 
place  in  which  they  danced  and  sang.”  In 
Spain  dancing  formed  part  of  Divine  service  in 
the  days  of  Burney.  “Even  at  the  present 
time — on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi — a 
number  of  boys  ....  perform  slow  and 


solemn  dances  before  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
accompanied  by  voices  and  the  organ.”  Bishop 
Odo,  of  Paris,  abolished  dancing  during  Divine 
service  in  the  12th  century. — C.  F.  W. 

CONCRETE. 

Concrete  for  damp  foundations,  &c.,  should 
be  made  with  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland 
cement.  The  proportions  commonly  adopted 
are  6 parts  of  gravel  (screened)  or  broken 
stone,  2 parts  sand,  and  1 of  ground  lime  or 
cement ; or  7 parts  of  Thames  ballast  to  1 of 
lime  or  cement.  For  trenches  some  architects 
specify  that  it  should  be  thrown  from  a stage 
of  from  5ft.  to  10ft.,  for  the  purpose  of  conso- 
lidation ; others  prefer  ramming  the  concrete 
in  layers  of  6in. ; while  a few  authorities,  how- 
ever, assert  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the 
ingredients  of  the  concrete  so  that  every  piece 
of  material  is  covered  with  the  cementing 
medium,  and  then  to  deposit  it,  and  trim  it 
level.  Strength  : Comparatively  speaking 

Portland  cement  concrete  is  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  the  best  ground  lias  lime.  The 
Fire-resisting  Qualities  of  concrete  are  well 
known,  and  burnt  ballast  or  breeze  has  been 
used  with  Portland  cement  for  floors,  landings, 
roofs,  arches,  and  beams.  Concrete  is  chiefly 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a material  when  subject 
to  compression.  Proportions : In  practice,  says 
Hurst,  14th  cubic  yard  of  Thames  ballast  is 
allowed  for  each  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  includ- 
ing waste.  For  experiments  and  other  parti- 
culars we  refer  to  the  various  notices  of  this 
material  that  have  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  from  time  to  time. 

COTTAGES. 

“ T.  S.”  writes : — Accommodation  and  Ar- 
rangement : The  size  and  number  of  rooms  in 
a cottage  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  occupants.  An  ordinary  cottage  for 
a labourer  having  the  following:  Living  room, 
entered  from  lobby,  scullery,  and  three  bedrooms, 
with  pantry  and  other  conveniences;  living 
room  with  a superficial  area  of  at  least  150ft., 
and  9ft.  high  ; windows  and  doors  arranged  so 
as  to  leave  one  end  with  fireplace  free,  also  as 
much  of  one  side  as  possible,  and,  if  cupboard, 
it  should  be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
room  to  the  fire-place  ; scullery  with  an  area  of 
about  70ft.  superficial,  with  set  pan,  sink 
stone,  water  supply,  and  small  firegrate,  leav- 
ing room  for  washing  or  wringing  machine. 
Three  bedrooms,  varying  from  80  superficial 
feet  upwards,  9ft.  high,  entered  from  landing, 
each  with  sufficient  room  for  bed  without 
interfering  with  half  the  door  or  window.  The 
bedrooms  should  have  wood  floors,  others  stone 
or  brick.  Points  to  be  guarded  against : Build- 
ing back-to-back  cottages.  Staircase  in  centre 
of  cottage  ; sinks  inside  of  a cupboard  ; waste 
pipes  connected  with  drain  at  inside  of  house ; 
cesspool  under  or  close  by  a house  ; sleeping  or 
living  rooms  below  ground  level,  without  open 
area  in  front  and  the  whole  length  and  depth 
of  walls.  Foundations  : Where  soil  is  naturally 
wet,  a damp  course  of  slate,  lead,  or  boiled 
pitch,  tar,  and  sand  laid  on  the  walls  below 
ffround  floor  level  usually  Gin.  above  ground 
line,  will  prevent  dampness  in  walls.  Hollow 
external  walls  add  greatly  to  the  dryness  of  a 
building.  Drains  ought  never  to  enter  a house, 
and  where  obliged  to  go  under,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  giving  them  a solid  and 
firm  foundation,  and  the  sockets  securely 
jointed  with  Roman  cement,  all  other  joints 
with  clay.  Drains  should  be  trapped  near  to 
every  inlet.  All  waste  pipes,  &c.,  should  be 
discharged  in  the  open  air  over  a grate  or  inlet 
to  drain.  Provision  should  be  made  for  taking 
away  surface  water  ; also  it  is  some  times  found 
advisable  to  drain  the  soil  where  very  wet. 
Light  is  very  essential  to  make  a cottage  cheer- 
ful and  healthy,  and  should  be  well  diffused 
over  all  parts.  Each  room  and  staircase  should 
have  a window  opening  directly  on  the  external 
air.  Ventilation:  The  lobby,  staircase,  and 
landing  ought  to  be  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
direct  communication  with  the  external  air  on 
ground  floor,  and  an  escape  for  foul  air  through 
ceiling.  Then  each  room  near  to  ceiling  should 
have  a horizontal  communication  with  the 
lobby  stairs  and  landing,  and  at  the  opposite 
side  of  room  an  outlet  at  ceiling  level.  Bed- 
rooms without  fireplaces  should  be  specially 
ventilated  in  this  manner. 
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Notes  or  conti  ilniliona  on  sul)jeets  under  the 
letter  0 will  Ijo  received  on  or  bet'oro  the  ilOth 
instiint.  'J'ho  followinj'  are  a few  terms  upon 
which  information  will  ho  received  : — Chimney, 
choir  screen,  ciborium,  circular  buildings,  circu- 
lar slairs,  cistern,  clock-tower,  cloister,  coffer- 
dam, collar,  colonnade,  column,  composite 
order,  composition,  convent,  cortile,  credence, 
cromlech,  crown-glass,  cube,  curb-roof. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
A'OEKSniEE. 

rpiIE  not  very  attractive  town  of  Hull  is  this 
year  tlie  centre  quarters  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  Excursion  Party,  who  this 
week  are  holding  their  ninth  annual  excursion  ; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  being  president.  It  has 
been  an  old  saying — “Prom  Hull,  H — , and 
Halifax,  grant  us  deliverance  !”  and  although 
to  most  minds  some  truth  may  be  found  under- 
lying this  ejaculatory  prayer,  Hull,  no  doubt,  is 
the  best  centre  which  could  have  been  chosen 
for  the  members  of  an  excursion  visiting  the 
south-east  corner  of  Yorkshire,  including  in  its 
programme  Selby  and  Howden  on  the  west; 
Swine,  Skirlaugh,  Aldborough,  and  Patrington 
on  the  east;  Beverley  and  Cottingham  to  the 
north  ; and  Barton-on-the-Humber,  with  Thorn- 
ton Curtis,  on  the  south,  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
architect,  of  Louth,  is  conducting  the  excursion  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  loan  of  his 
notes,  which  we  have  not  failed  to  use  as  a 
supplement  to  our  own  in  here  describing  the 
places  visited.  Most  of  the  members  present 
arrived  in  Hull  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  so 
that  with  two  or  three  exceptions  the  visits  of 
Monday — the  opening  day — were  made  by  the 
whole  party.  Leaving  the  head-quarters  by 
half-past  nine  by  carriages,  Preston  was 
reached  in  less  than  an  hour.  Here  the  church 
is  well  situated  with  reference  to  the  surround- 
ing houses,  though  these  possess  no  interest 
whatever  beyond  giving  a picturesque  group- 
ing to  the  whole.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  north  and  south  aisles,  with 
chancel.  The  west  tower  is  a very  command- 
ing feature,  and  is  of  four  unequal  stages,  with 
square  buttresses  carried  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  belfry  stage,  where  by  a simple  and  clever 
arrangement  they  are  placed  diagonally,  and 
carried  up  and  finished  with  pinnacles  over  the 
parapet,  which  is  modern.  The  buttresses  have 
niches  for  statues  in  the  second  stage.  In  the 
belfry  are  two  three-light  windows  on  each 
face,  with  hood  moulds,  from  the  intersection 
of  which  a column  is  carried  up  to  the  cornice, 
bisecting  the  parapet  and  space  below,  and 
terminating  in  a pinnacle  smaller  in  size  than 
those  at  the  angles.  The  belfry  stage  is  thus 
unusually  rich  for  the  district,  and  the  town  is 
of  exceedingly  good  proportion.  On  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  tower  below  the  belfry- 
stage  is  a small  single  light,  with  canopied 
heads,  and  in  the  next  stage  on  the  west  side 
a four-light  window  with  low  pointed  arch,  the 
hood-mould  being  ogeed  and  carried  up  to  a 
niche,  with  statue  still  remaining.  A deeply- 
recessed  door  below  forms  the  west  entrance  to 
the  church.  Internally,  the  north  arcade  and 
aisle  are  of  Early  Geometrical  work.  The 
piers  are  broad  and  low,  and  the  arches  well  set 
upon  them . The  north  doorway  and  one  of  the 
we val  windows  remain  in  part  on  the  north  side. 
The  doorway  is  a very  good  example,  consist- 
ing of  two  filleted  beads,  and  the  hood  mould 
terminates  and  is  carried  on  a slight  buttress 
with  very  pleasing  effect.  The  buttresses  are 
siinple,  with  good  projection,  and  have  the 
string-course  carried  round  them.  The  south 
aisle  is  15th-century  work,  and  has  been 
entirely  re-built.  On  the  wall  west  of  the  porch 
an  ugly  red-brick  affair,  quite  modern — may  be 
seen  remains  of  an  earlier  church.  The 
chancel  aisle  is  used  as  a vestry.  The  chancel 
was  some  time  since  restored  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  and  tho  remainder  of  tlio  buildinj^  is 
proposed  for  restoration — Messrs.  Smith  and 
Brodrick,  of  Hull,  being  tho  arcliitccis.  Tho 
tower  was  erected  subsequently  to  tho  nave, 
as  may  bo  seen  from  tho  buttresses,  and  later 
mouldings  may  b(!  traced.  'The  hinges  of  the 
door  are  good.  'J'ho  jn-osent  roof  of  tho  nave  is 
not  original,  as  tho  princij)als  do  not  corre- 
spond will)  tho  wall  corbels,  while  the  jiiteh  of 
tho  older  roof  may  bo  seen  by  tho  wreathing  on 


the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  where  the  string- 
course is  at  a higher  level  than  on  the  other 
sides  to  escape  tho  ridge,  and  an  increased  per- 
spective effect  is  the  result,  which  is  worthy 
of  remark.  'The  parapets  of  tho  nave  are 
pierced  in  a singular  manner.  Leaving  Preston, 
the  neighbouring  church  of  Burton  Pidsoa  was 
soon  reached,  where  the  church  has  some  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  features.  It  was  origi- 
nally of  Early  English  character,  as  may  "ije 
seen  by  the  responds  at  the  east  end  of  nave, 
and  the  arcade  in  the  chancel,  as  well  as  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  'The  building  was 
altered  materially  in  the  14th  century,  when 
the  arcade  was  rebuilt,  and,  singular  to  say, 
on  hexagonal  pillars  placed  with  their  sides  to 
the  east  and  west.  The  aisles  were  also  at  this 
time  rebuilt.  'The  tower  is  also  of  later  date, 
and  is  erected  entirely  within  the  nave  arcade, 
the  connection  being  curiously  managed,  and 
without  evident  reason,  seeing  that  the  space 
to  the  west  would  have  permitted  the  erection 
of  the  tower  beyond  the  earlier  nave.  The  tower 
is  wider  from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to 
west,  being  about  21ft.  by  18ft.  The  west 
windows  of  the  aisle  are  of  early  14th-century 
work.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was 
formerly  a chapel,  the  piscina  remaining  in  the 
south  wall,  and  a chapel  was  also  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  chancel  aisle,  the  piscina,  and 
statue  bracket.  The  window  is  a three-light 
one,  of  Decorated  character,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a square-headed  window 
of  the  same  period,  with  two  lights.  The  window 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  vestry  is  a good  lancet, 
with  a rather  unusually  bold  chamfer,  and  a 
hood  mould  enriched  with  dog-tooth  ornament. 
The  tower  is  by  no  means  so  good  an  example 
as  that  of  Preston,  and  the  church  is  disfigured 
with  hideous  coloured  glass  in  the  diamond 
quarry  glazing.  It  was  restored  by  Mr.  Smith, 
architect,  of  Hull,  some  years  since.  The  font  has 
a plain  cover  over,  and  this  is  perhaps  as  well, 
as  it  hides  from  sight  the  dirty  water  in  the  com- 
mon basin  within,  where  there  are  some  candle- 
ends.  A severe  thunderstorm  here  overtook 
the  excursionists,  which  caused  some  Ettle 
delay,  refuge  being  taken  in  the  Nancy  Inn 
close  by.  The  vicarage  is  a red  modern 
characterless  building  to  the  east  of  the  church- 
yard. The  rain  clearing  off,  a smart  trot  soon 
brought  the  party  to  the  prettily  situated,  but 
almost  desecrated,  church  at  Humbleton,  where 
the  visitors  were  met,  as  in  the  last  case,  by  the 
vicar.  The  building  is  of  thirteenth-century 
foundation,  but  has  been  considerably  altered. 
It  consists  of  a nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  chapel  on  its  south 
side.  The  south  arcade,  of  four  bays,  is  of 
about  1240  date,  as  is  the  chancel  arch.  The 
jambs  of  the  east  window  are  of  Geometrical 
character.  'The  north  arcade  and  chantry  are 
fifteenth-century  work,  together  with  the 
tower.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle,  though 
in  an  exceedingly  dilapidated  condition,  are  very 
good  examples,  and  those  of  the  south  aisle  are 
rather  large  for  such  a church.  'The  staircase  to 
the  tower  in  the  interior  of  the  nave  is  a sin- 
gular feature,  being  corbelled  out  over  the  first 
stage  to  the  exterior  of  the  tower.  The  south 
porch  is  very  ugly  and  modern,  but  a fine  door- 
way, with  oak  door  of  the  same  period,  remains. 
'The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  and  has  on  the 
west  side  a good  three-light  window.  The 
buttresses  are  carried  up  diagonally,  and  ter- 
minate in  bold  pinnacles  with  embattled  para- 
pet. 'The  ground  story  of  the  tower  communi- 
cates, with  the  nave  by  an  arch,  but  this  is 
blocked  up  and  filled  with  lumber,  while  the 
westernmost  bays  of  the  aisles  are  also  screened 
off  for  the  reception  of  coals,  wood,  and  debris, 
which  would  bo  better  suited  to  an  outhouse  or 
a farm.  'The  space  in  the  tower  would  form  an 
admirable  baptistery.  Perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular feature  in  tho  building  is  the  strange 
position  of  tho  pulpit,  which  is  carried  on  .an 
arch  of  wood  immediately  over  tho  eontro  aisle 
in  the  nave  under  tho  chancel  arch.  'I’lie  arched 
canopy  is  supported  by  fo\ir  'Tuscan  columns, 
about  4ft.  (!in.  high,  and  tho  pulpit  is  reached 
l>y  .a  slaircaso  on  tho  north  side.  A poop  at  the 
altar  is  thus  obtained  under  t he  arch,  while  tho 
preacher  is  insured  a prominent  position  at 
any  rate.  “Private  boxes”  are  arranges! 
t.hronghout  the  building  in  a comforlu.l)le  way, 
BO  that,  witli  the  r('d  graining  arid  cushion  of 
tho  pulpit,  in  contrast  with  tho  groon 


weather  stains  in  tho  aisles,  an  interior  is 
obtained  at  once  worthy  of  a note  and  water- 
colour study  by  tho  .anti-restor.ation  society. 
If,  however,  Humbleton  Church  requires 
restoration  for  decency’s  sake,  it  is  not  of 
the  kind  to  which  the  once  ch.arniing  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  Aldborough,  has 
already  been  subjected,  and  which  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned.  The  tower,  however, 
with  its  fine  arch  of  Lancet  period,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  remains  comparatively  un- 
toucjied.  Fragments  of  Norman  work  remain, 
but  have  been  tooled  and  inserted  in  the  new 
work.  'The  rebuilt  church  was  erected  between 
1353  and  1377,  and  the  last  re-erection  took 
place  about  six  years  ago,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  late  Mr.  Perkin,  of  Leeds.  'The  Saxon 
church  was  no  doubt  destroyed  by  sea ; the  in- 
scription yet  remaining  describes  it  to  have 
been  ordered  by  Ulf  to  be  built  “ for  the  souls 
of  Hanum  and  Gunthard.”  Ulf  was  lord  of 
the  manor  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  conferred  many  manors  on  the  Church  of 
York.  The  low  and  well-proportioned  arcade  of 
the  nave  is  well  suited  for  a small  church,  and 
must  before  the  restoration  have  been  of  much 
beauty.^  The  west  window  of  the  tower  is 
Transitional,  with  a later  insertion.  Some  fin© 
rnonuments,  with  eflSgies,  exist  in  the  north 
aisle  and  chancel,  but  these  have  been  sadly 
mutilated  by  the  children  when  the  church  was 
used  as  a parish  school.  The  helmet  hanging 
from  one  of  the  tombs  was  then  used  as  a coal- 
scuttle. The  monuments  are  of  Sir  John  de 
Meaux,  who  died  in  1377.  The  efiBgy  is  un- 
usually long,  being  6ft.  6in„  and  2ft.  across 
the  shoulders.  Six  griffins  volant  of  Meaux  are 
displayed  in  the  robes  of  the  female  figure  and 
the  shields  of  the  first-named  tomb.  A drive 
of  about  a mile  brought  the  excursion  party  to- 
the  sea.  shore,  where  a hearty,  if  frugal, 
lunch  was  obtained.  On  the  return  journey 
to  Hull  Skirlaugh  was  visited,  with  its 
small  but_  unusually  interesting  church,, 
which  consists  only  of  a nave  with  western 
tower.  It  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Walter  Skirlaugh  (1388-1405),  as 
a chapel,  and  it  is  an  excellent  example,  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation,  of  Early  Perpendi- 
cular work.  There  are  six  bays  in  the  nave, 
which  are  externally  marked  by  boldly  project- 
ing buttresses,  pinnacled,  while  a lofty  and  rich 
parapet  surmounts  the  whole.  The  east  end, 
instead  of  being  gabled,  has  a straight  parapet 
at  a higher  level,  and  the  original  roof  remains. 
The  singular  defect  pecuhar  to  this  district  in 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  of  this  date  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fowler — viz.,  in  not  having 
the  mullions  carried  up  straight  to  the  arch,  so 
that  the  tracery  by  this  deficiency  is  rendered 
somewhat  weak.  The  interior  is  simple,  lofty, 
and  well-proportioned,  without  division  for 
chancel,  which  was  originally  marked  off  by  a 
screen  no  longer  existing.  The  tower  deserves 
the  closest  study,  and  was  at  once  the  subject 
of  many  a sketch  during  the  short  visit  of 
Monday  last.  It  is  illustrated  by  Pugin  in  his 
“ Contrasts.”  It  is  of  five  stages,  and  is  finished 
with  an  embattled  parapet,  and  pinnacled  but- 
tresses of  much  beauty.  We  understand  that 
the  building  is  shortly  to  be  restored,  but  we 
sincerely  trust  that  the  utmost  care  will  be- 
taken, and,  indeed,  very  little,  if  anything, 
done,  as  the  work  is  in  so  admirable  a condition. 
Messrs.  Botterill  and  Son,  architects,  of  Hull, 
are,  we  hear,  the  architects  engaged.  'To  any 
one  wishing  for  a small  and  good  example  of 
Late  work  to  measure  up,  Skirlaugh  might 
with  considerable  advantage  be  chosen.  Near- 
ing Hull  after  a pleasant  drive.  Swine  was 
reached,  where  tho  “ Swynhumbe”  was  a port 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  'The  church  formerly 
belonged  to  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  and  though  it 
has  been  restored  it  is  well  wortliy  of  a visit. 
The  nave  has  four  arches  on  either  side,  of 
'Transitional  character  (1 150),  with  boldly  pro- 
jecting caps,  though  tho  arolies  sit  uucom- 
tortably  upon  them.  Tho  chureli  was  originally 
cruciform.  'The  present  tower  is  said  to  d.ite 
from  1787.  Tlie  clerestory  is  of  very  Early 
Pointed  work.  Tlie  e.ist  window  is  of  seven 
lights  witli  a somewhat  depressed  an'h.  Some 
good  screen  work  lias  beem  ri'-used  by  JMr. 
Christia,n  in  forming  the  present  low  eiiaueel 
screen,  with  its  gates,  and  a screen  of  much 
lieant.y  la'iimins  in  t,li<>  nortli  or  Hinton  ('liaj>el ; 
it  was  added  by  Lord  Darey  in  1531,  when  ho 
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■was  lord  of  Swine.  Some  monuments  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor  remain  in  this  chapel,  and 
in  the  south  aisle  are  two  Hinton  effifjies,  circ. 
Kichard  II.  All  are  much  defaced.  The  pulpit 
is  of  Jacobean  character.  The  restoration 
generally  is  carefully  executed ; but  why  a new 
iron  cross  should  be  placed  over  the  centre  of 
the  nave,  we  are  at  a loss  to  learn,  seeing  that 
it  marks  no  division  of  the  church,  and  cer- 
■tainly  looks  out  of  place.  Head-quarters  at 
the  Eoyal  Station  Hotel  were  reached,  after 
a most  pleasant  opening  day,  by  about  seven 
o’clock. 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  Cottingham  and 
Beverley,  where,  of  course,  the  churches  and 
Minster  far  outstrip  those  above  noticed  for 
importance  and  fine  architecture ; but  we  have 
described  the  smaller  works  more  at  length  be- 
cause they  are  less  known,  and  little  likely  else- 
where to  bo  described,  while  the  more 
conspicuous  churches  of  Cottingham  and 
Beverley  are  constantly  being  visited  by 
the  student.  Leaving  Hull  by  the  half-past 
nine  train,  the  beautiful  church  of  Cottingham, 
with  its  fine  central  tower  was  reached  in  a few 
minutes.  The  building  is  of  Decorated  cha- 
racter, and  consists  of  nave  with  aisles  and 
chancel.  The  transepts  are  of  the  same  length 
as  the  arch  only.  The  central  tower  arches 
have  been  strengthened  at  an  early  date.  The 
windows  are  defective  in  the  aisles,  being  badly 
managed  copies  of  those  in  the  west  front, 
which  is  unusually  good.  The  base  mould  of 
the  west  front  is  carried  round  the  arch  of  the 
west  door  in  an  angular  way,  not  without  a 
pleasing  result.  The  church  has  been  restored 
and  so  has  the  fine  cross  to  Nicholas  de  Luda 
(Louth),  rector  and  builder  of  the  chancel  in 
1374.  The  nave  is  of  fine  bays,  with  no  cleres- 
tory. The  old  roof  remains,  and  is  covered 
with  the  original  lead.  The  central  tower  is 
about  30ft.  square.  The  belfry  stage  is  very 
rich,  but  the  angle  buttresses  on  the  angles 
are  wiry  and  poor.  The  boldly-treated  stair 
turret  on  the  N.E.  corner  contracts  the  space 
to  such  an  extent  that  two-light  windows  are 
inserted  oil  either  side,  instead  of  the  three-light 
windows  which  occupy  the  remaining  faces. 
This  arrangement  is  very  curious.  The  church 
is  charmingly  situated,  and  some  good  sketches 
were  made  during  the  hour  which  remained 
after  the  description  of  the  church  by  Mr. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  board,  at  its  meeting  on  Friday,  re- 
ceived an  influential  deputation  from 
the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metro- 
politan District  railways  as  to  the  board’s  pro- 
mise of  a subsidy  towards  the  completion  of 
the  “ Inner  Circle.”  Mr.  Forbes,  general 
manager  of  the  District  line,  explained  that  the 
original  scheme  by  an  independent  company 
for  constructing  a line  from  the  Mansion  House 
terminus  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  near  Bis- 
hopsgate  station  had  failed  to  meet  with  pecu- 
niary support ; the  two  companies  concerned 
proposed  to  carry  out  a joint  line  on  a route 
recommended  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E., 
passing  considerably  to  the  southward  of  the 
original  scheme,  and  close  to  the  Docks,  Custom 
House,  and  suggested  Tower  Bridge.  It  was, 
therefore,  asked  that  the  Board  of  W orks  would 
transfer  the  subsidy  of  .£270,000,  originally 
fm’nished  towards  the  formation  of  a new  street 
from  Mansion  House  terminus  to  Fenchurch- 
street,  to  the  two  companies  concerned,  as  an 
equivalent  for  widening  Eastcheap  and  Tower- 
street  to  GOft.,  and  forming  a new  one  of  same 
width  to  Trinity-square.  The  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  works  committee  ; as  was  also  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Wallis  as  to  schemes  of 
(1)  an  overground  railway  connecting  the 
Fenchurch-street  and  Cannon-street  stations  ; 
(2)  a cart  way  from  Upper  Thames-street  to 
Mincing-lane  in  a line  with  the  new  open 
street.  Hart-street,  and  Crutchedfriars ; (3)  a 
new  open  street  between  Mincing-lane  and 
Mark-lane  ; (4)  the  completion  of  the  Inner 
Circle  Railway  from  the  Mansion  House  station 
to  Aldgate. — A letter  from  the  Westminster 
District  Board,  stating — with  reference  to  the 
widening  of  New  Pye-street  and  Perkins’  Rents, 
in  connection  with  the  Old  Pye-street  scheme 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act — that  they 
are  prepared  to  effect  certain  street  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  scheme,  provided 
that  the  board  will  contribute  half  the  cost, 
was  referred  to  the  engineer,  the  solicitor,  and 
the  superintending  architect.  The  tender  ©f 
Messrs.  Hook  and  Oldrey  was  accepted  at  £5,653 
for  the  erection  of  an  additional  story  to  the 
offices  of  the  board.  It  was  reported  by  the 
works  committee  that  Mrs.  Pearson,  whose 
tender  for  the  construction  of  a sewer  from 
Clapham-road  to  Dragmire-lane  was  recently 


Fowler.  On  reaching  Beverley  the  church  of  accepted,  had  not  commenced  the  work  within 
St.  Mary  was  at  once  visited,  passingjthe  pic- ! the  required  time ; it  was,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  annul  the  contract  with  Mrs.  Pear- 


turesque  market-square  on  the  way.  The  view 
of  the  square,  with  St.  Mary’s  tower  in  the  rear, 
would  make  a fine  subject  for  a water-colour 
sketch.  St.  Mary’s  is  a splendid  example, 
almost  rivalling' the  Minster  itself  in  interest, 
of  Decorated  character  chiefly,  although  it  con. 
tains  work  of  earlier  character.  The  building 
has  been  completely  and  beautifully  restored 
by  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
who  also  restored  the  Minster.  Mr.  Fowler 
described  the  building,  in  a brief  manner 
pointing  out  the  architectural  features,  and 
referring  to  Pugin’s  work  on  the  west  front  and 
south  transept.  The  stonework,  by  the  bye,  of 
Pugin’s  work  has  very  much  perished,  and  in 
some  parts  will  soon  itself  require  restoration. 
After  some  good  hard  sketching  and  a visit  to 
the  North  Bar,  a curious  if  not  beautiful 
example  of  brickwork,  a substantial  lunch  was 
obtained  at  the  hospitable  Beverley  Arms.  The 
Minster  was  then  reached,  and  practically 
though  briefly  described  by  the  leader  of  the 
party,  which  now  comprised  several  local 
archasologists.  The  singular  treatment  of  the 
piers  of  the  eastern  transepts  was  the  subject 
of  some  discussion,  and  on  visiting  the  roof  an 
arcade  was  noticed  over  the  groining  at  the 
crossing  above  the  piers  which  no  way  helped 
the  solving  of  the  problem.  The  nave  roof  is 
peculiar  as  having  no  purlins  or  plate,  the 
boarding  under  the  lead  being  apparently  the 
only  connecting  bond  between  the  principals. 
The  beautiful  east  window  of  old  glass  was 
much  admired,  but  regret  was  expressed  that 
no  provision  has  been  yet  taken  to  shield  or 
protect  it  inside  or  out.  The  modern  screen- 
work  is  of  much  beauty,  and  is  unusually  well 
executed,  and  does  Mr.  Elwell,  of  Beverley, 
whose  work  it  is,  much  credit.  He  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  work  in  carrying  out  Sir 
Gilbert’s  design.  After  a most  instructive  day 


son,  to  accept  the  next  lowest,  that  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  the  solicitor  being 
instructed  to  inform  Mrs.  Pearson  that  the 
board  will  hold  her  responsible  for  any  addi- 
tional cost  they  may  incur  in  consequence  of 
her  failure  to  carry  out  the  contract.  The  fol- 
lowing contributions,  being  one-half  the  esti- 
mated cost  in  each  improvement,  were  voted  to 
metropolitan  local  authorities  : — £2,276  to 
Lewisham  district  board  towards  bridge  widen- 
ing and  road  improvement  at  Sydenham  station 
of  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway  ; 
£371  to  Chelsea  vestry,  towards  setting  back 
the  frontage  of  Elm-park  and  widening  Pul- 
ham-road  for  630ft.;  £256  to  Chelsea  vestry, 
towards  widening  Riley-street ; £150  to  St. 
Giles’s  vestry  towards  converting  the  disused 
burial  board  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Pields  into  a 
public  garden.  It  was  agreed  to  advance  the 
guardians  of  Islington  the  further  sum  of 
£8,000  towards  new  workhouse,  and  sanction 
was  given  to  the  borrowing  by  Greenwich  dis- 
trict board  of  £550  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  their  wharf  at  Greenwich.  With  reference 
to  the  bill  promoted  by  the  board  for  amending 
the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Acts,  it  was  reported  that  it  had  received 
the  royal  assent.  With  reference,  therefore,  to 
those  provisions  of  the  Act  to  which  imme- 
diate effect  can  be  given — being  sections  6,  7, 
8,  9,  and  10,  which  deal  with  the  width  of 
thoroughfares — the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
address  to  each  vestry  and  district  board  in  the 
metropolis,  and  also  to  each  district  surveyor, 
a letter  requesting  them  to  report  to  the 
superintending  architect  any  case  in  their  dis- 
trict in  which  it  seems  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
sections  are  being  violated.  It  was  stated  that 
the  sections  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  materials 


a return  by  train  was  made  to  Kingston-upon-  and  height  of  houses  could  not  be  put  into  force 


Hull. 


M.  B.  A.  1 till  bye-laws  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Home 


Secretary  ; these  were  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Building  Act  committee  and  the  officials  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Leslie  brought  before  the  board 
the  neglected  condition  cfYork-buildings  W ater- 
gate,  and  urged  that  this  would  be  a favourable 
opportunity  for  raising  it  by  means  of  hydraulic 
jacks  to  a level  with  Buckingham-street,  so 
affording  an  additional  access  to  the  Embank- 
ment-gardens. He  read  the  paragraph  con- 
cerning the  gate  which  appeared  in  the  Office 
Table  column  of  the  Building  News  that  day 
(p.  148),  and  concluded  by  moving — “ That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  an  additional  entrance  into  the  board’s 
beautiful  garden  east  of  Villiers-street  by 
raising  the  York-buildings  water-gate  to  the 
level  of  Buckingham-street,  and  so  utilising 
that  ancient  work,  provided  that  the  whole 
expenditure  do  not  exceed  £500.”  Mr.  Richard- 
son seconded  the  motion,  but  said  there  were 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out.  The  gate  was  claimed  by  a 
gentleman  of  a peculiarly  litigious  disposition 
(Dr.  Duncan),  who  had  claimed  £5,000  for  it. 
Although  it  was  doubtful  if  the  gate  was  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  it  was  very  desirable 
that  the  gate  should  be  set  up,  and  utilised 
as  an  entrance  to  the  gardens.  Mr.  Lloyd  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal,  as  the  board  was  one  of 
works  and  not  decorations.  He  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  Mr.  Cox  spoke  of  previous 
litigation  as  to  the  gate.  On  a division  being 
taken  8 voted  for  the  previous  question,  and  9 
for  Mr.  Leslie’s  motion,  but  a further  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  Mr.  Selway,  referring  the 
whole  subject  to  the  works  committee,  was 
ultimately  adopted. 


ARCHITECTS  NOWHERE  NOWADAYS. 

Mr.  J.  P.  SEDDON  has  a readable  letter  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Review  for  August 
(a  very  good  number),  in  reply  to  a correspon- 
dent who  dealt  in  the  previous  number  with  the 
“ circumstances  that  control  architects,”  de- 
claring that  the  architect  nowadays  “ is  but  an 
accessory  for  the  most  part — a sort  of  valet  of 
modern  luxury,  and  the  hierophant  of  a weekly 
sanctimoniousness.  At  times  he  is  the  football 
of  committees,  or  the  weathercock  of  stormy 
clients ; and  again,  when  he  has  a little  gift  of 
freedom,  he  is  a sort  of  phonograph,  unwinding 
dead  voices  for  a commission.” 

Mr.  Seddon  admits  that  "architects,  after 
all,  are  mortal.  As  is  the  demand,  so  is  and 
will  be  the  supply.  Architects  are,  and  should 
be,  the  servants,  not  masters,  of  the  public. 
They  may  and  should  be  servants  with  self- 
respect  and  dignity ; but  it  is  not  their  part  to 
drag  unwilling  employers  whither  they  would 
not.  It  is  the  committees  and  stormy  clients 
that  most  need  reform.  The  wind  must  set 
steadily  from  a right  quarter,  and  not  the 
weathercock  stick  fast  on  its  pivot.  Granting 
the  above  to  be  the  state  of  the  architect  of  this 
time,  I contend  that,  though  we  may  and 
should  make  his  improvement  the  object  of  our 
reformers,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  the  general  taste  of  the 
country.  When  the  mention  of  art  ceases  to 
raise  scornful  merriment  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; when  it  shall  become  a disgrace  at  our 
Universities  to  be  ignorant  of  its  first  prin- 
ciples ; when  the  public  learns  to  discern 
between  good  work  and  bad,  between  true 
work  and  false,  and  not  to  prefer  the  latter  to 
the  former,  then,  indeed,  will  there  be  some 
hope  for  the  young  architects  your  correspon- 
dent is  so  anxious  to  improve.  Till  then,  I fear, 
it  may  be  misleading  to  tell  them  that  ‘ the 
field  is  wide,  that  the  rewards  for  their  exer- 
tions will  be  great,  and  that  the  results  will  be 
enduring.’  Rather,  seeing  how  little  many  good 
men  now  among  us  are  appreciated,  and  how 
far  more  successful  is  claptrap,  bid  them  work 
for  the  work’s  sake,  without  too  keen  a hope 
for  tangible  reward.  Let  them  realise  the  hard 
struggle  necessarily  before  them,  and  brace 
themselves  for  a life-long  vigorous  kicking 
against  pricks  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  and 
its  morally,  instead  of  materially,  beneficial 
results.” 


The  Court  of  Common  Council  has  resolved  to 
expend  £205  in  supplying  the  members  of  the  Court 
with  medallions  of  Temple  Bar,  formed  from  the 
lead  of  the  roof  of  the  structure. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

ME.  glutton’s  design  FOE  THE  OEATOET 
CHUBCH,  BEOMPTON. 

We  complete  the  series  of  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Olutton  s design  with  the  front  elevation.  The 
ionptudinal  section  and  side  elevation,  together 
with  a full  description,  were  given  in  our  last 
number. 

HEEEFOED  CATHEDEAL  — IMAGINAET 
EEPEODUCTION  OF  WEST  FEONT. 

We  can  unfortunately  give  no  description  of 
this  illustration.  Had  its  author  been  still 
amongst  us  we  should  probably  have  been  able 
to  supplement  it  with  his  own  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a reproduction  of 
the  ancient  work.  We  can  only  again  refer 
our  readers  to  his  paper  on  the  subject,  read 
last  year  at  Hereford,  and  reported  by  us  in 

xxS) 

SHOP,  COENEE  OF  GEACECHUECH-STEEET  AND 
COENHILL. 

We  illustrate  this  week  a small  shop-front 
which  has  lately  been  completed  at  the'  corner 
^ (rracechurch-street  and  Cornhill,  for  Mrs 
White  the  _ jeweller.  The  front  has  been 
specially  designed  so  as  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  particular  trade  for  which  it  is  used,  in 
which  the  lower  portion  of  the  window  space  is 
only  practically  of  real  value.  The  upper  part  of 
the  iront  has,  therefore,  been  filled  with  orna- 
mental glass,  which  adds  to  the  general  effect. 

he  whole  of  the  shop  has  been  fitted  up  in  cha- 
racter  with  the  front,  from  the  designs  and 

under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Eobert  W. 
i.dis,  h .S.A.,  architect,  of  Fitzroy-square.  At 
present  the  corner  front  is  only  completed,  but 
the  drawing  shows  a small  additional  fronta<re 
in  Gracechurch-street,  which  it  was  proposed  at 
one  time  to  include. 

HOUSE  IN  THE  THIED  AVENUE  OF  THE  WEST 
BEIOHTON  ESTATE. 

This  building,  which  we  favourably  noticed  in 
our  review  of  building  works  on  the  estate  some 
tune  since  is  just  completed,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W Gals 

of  21,  King  William- 
street,  Strand.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  good 
views  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  principal 
ooms.  The  loggia  shown  in  the  drawing  and 
a covered  balcony  at  the  back  are  pleasing  fea- 
tures. Its  architecture  attracts  attention  to  it 
irom  among  the  surrounding  buildings.  Tho 
style  adopted  is  Gothic,  freely  treated,  to  meet 
sol  requirements  of  plate  glass  and 

sash  windows  &c  The  regulations  of  the 

colour  use  of  much  external 

colour— Eenham  white  facing  bricks  are 

cold* ^’‘®  producing  a 

the  ^‘f®"  '"“'‘sure  overcome  in 

the  present  case  by  a free  use  of  warm  bull 

Darts  and  decorative 

parts  with  shafts  of  red  to  loggia  and  first  floor 

urrnite^7  f?  ‘®T®<?  P-'lished  rod 

branito  shafts  at  tho  entrance.  Tho  details. 


especKilly  those  of  loggia,  and  frames  under 
first  floor  windows  have  been  freely  adapted 
from  Mr  Davies  studies  in  France.  Internhllv 
tlie  whole  of  the  fittings  and  details  have  been 
specially  designed.  The  porch  has  two  Shake- 
spearian subjects,  executed  in  sgraffito,  above 

DIPS  ^ •u‘®‘'®  ®/  "^ite  painted 

tiles.  1 he  ceilings  of  porch,  halls,  and  dining- 
room are  panelled  by  means  of  wood  ribs  laid 
on  the  plaster.  The  porch  and  hall  floors  are 
laid  with  the  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Co.’s 

Off  in  is  panelled  to  about 

6ft  m height,  and  in  place  of  the  usual  cor- 
nice, has  a frieze  of  painted  tiles  in  blue  on  a 
buff  ground.  I he  fireplace  is  arranged  for  a 
dog  grate,  the  hearth  and  jambs  having  God- 
win 3 antique  encaustic  tiles— the  latter  being 
surrounded  with  inlaid  Devonshire  marble,  out- 
side which  IS  a wainscot  and  walnut  chimney, 
hi'' pI’i  r K traceried  panels, 

thJ  fnH  up  to  the  tile  frieze 

the  full  width  of  chimney  breast.  Directly 
outside  the  servants’  door  to  this  room  is  a 
serving  lobby  in  close  proximity  to  the  butler’s 
pantry  and  servants’  stairs.  From  reference  to 
the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  nothino-  need  nass 
through  the  hall  from  kitchen  to  dinmg-roC 
IS  is  a most  desirable  arrangement,  and 
where  funds  will  permit  of  its  being  carried  out 
should  never  be  neglected.  The  drawing-room 
has  a fireplace  composed  of  wainscot  and  maho- 
gany  enriched  by  carving  and  ornament  in  o-old 
nchly  inlaid  marble  and  painted  tiles  in  pleas- 
mg  colours  by  the  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  representing  music.  The  library 
fireplace  is  ot  red  terra  cotta,  relieved  with 
gold-painted  tiles  and  wainscot  framework 
The  remaining  fireplaces  in  the  principal  rooms 
are  composed  of  marble  or  terra  cotta,  with 
wooden  framework  and  painted  tiles  in  jambs, 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  Dutch.  The 
staircase  with  turned  newels  and  balusters  has 

u°^®i'®u!°‘’  ^ of  attention,  and  is 

both  light  and  spacious.  The  mullioned  win- 
dows are  filled  with  stained  glass  throughout, 
but  not  so  as  to  unduly  obstruct  the  light.  They 
include  four  panels  representing  day,  night 
morning  and  evening,  upon  a slightly-tinted 
ground,  diapered  with  small  quarries  of  ships 
sea-nymphs,  &c.,  surrounded  with  coloured 
borders  and  interspersed  with  small  pieces  of 
bright  colour.  The  porch  screen  and  inner 
doors  have  stained  glass  of  simple  but  pleasing 
design.  The  door  panels  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
selection  of  which  we  give,  have  been  decorated 
m colour  m a somewhat  novel  and  effective 
manner.  In  a,ddition  to  those  we  publish  the 
following  subjects  occur  — viz.,  the  Sciences, 
Literature,  Fishing,  and  Cooking,  also  conven- 
tionalised foliage.  The  basement,  a great 
part  of  which  is  paved  with  tiles  from  the 
Architectural  Pottery  Company,  contains  ample 
accommodation  for  the  usual  requirements  of 
a well-appointed  household.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  sanitation  and  ventilation. 
Banyon  s patent  apparatus  is  used  for  venti- 
lating  the  kitchen  and  heating  the  hall.  Hot 
water  is  laid  on  throughout  the  house.  The 
soil  pipe  IS  ventilated  by  means  of  Buchan’s 
trap  at  the  bottom,  and  an  extracting  cowl  at 
the  top,  above  roof.  No  D trap  is  used,  but  an 
b trap  has  been  put  to  each  w.c.,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  back  draught  which  would  otherwise 
now  and  then  occur.  All  pipes  communicatino' 
with  the  inside  of  house  are  cut  off  from  the 
drams  on  the  outside.  Messrs.  W.  'T.  Allen 
and  Co.  supplied  the  iron  gates  and  railing 
Messrs.  Hyde  Bros,  and  Cook,  of  Worthing 
have  been  the  builders. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COUETS. 

'T'HE  Society  of  Engineers  visited  the  New 
Law  Courts  on  Wednesday,  and  were 
shown  over  the  buildings  by  Mr.  William 
Bartholomew,  one  of  the  chief  draughtsmen. 
1 hero  IS  not  much  fresh  to  note  since  the  visit 
of  tlie  Institute  of  Architects  during*  the  con- 
terenco  week  (see  page  581.,  last  Vol.,  published 
Juno  7tli,  and  also  page  510,  May  24th).  Some 
progress  has  boon  made  in  glazing,  fioorin>r 
and  stove-fixing,  Ac.,  in  tlie  eastern  block.  TTm 
walls  of  the  groat  central  hall  are  now  carried 
as  high  as  tho  lioads  of  tho  chief  arches  on 
cither  Ride,  and  tlio  groining  for  tho  vaulted 
corrulors  enclosing  this  hall  is  sot,  and  tlio 
centring  oroctod.  While  pacing  tho  ex- 


tremely thick  walls  of  the  central  hall  it  was- 
r the  cellular  lines  of  the  eighteen 
courts,  disposed  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  tho 
spiral  staircases.  The  ar.-angement  of  these 
courts,  and  of  the  separating  open  areas, 
have,  we  believe,  been  somewhat  altered  as  tho 
work  has  proceeded.  T’he  dimensions  do  not 
seem  targe;  the  most  spacious,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  s appeal  court,  is  but  40ft.  square. 

he  internal  walls  of  the  northern  block  aro 
now  carried  to  a height  of  about  40ft., 
and  the  corridors  and  bar-robing  and  refresh- 
ment - rooms  are  being  constructed  above 
these,  and  also  over  the  courts  will  be  two 

“early  com- 
pleted block,  that  next  Bell-yard,  we  note  thaA 
since  our  last  visit  much  external  carving  of  a 
vigorous  character  has  been  added  to  capitals, 
mulhons  and  other  points.  The  flooring  is  on 
Dennett  s principle.  Upon  the  concrete  vault- 
ing and  its  embedded  girders  are  laid  sleepers, 
and  across  these  bearings  are  numerous  single 
joishng  of  slight  scantling,  the  boarding  sur- 
tace  being  of  oak  for  the  judges’  and  other 
principal  rooms,  and  of  deal  for  subordinate 
positions.  A pecuUar  feature  in  the  galleries  is 
the  use  of  a small  double  baluster.  This  detail 
is  also  being  used  externally  near  the  western 
angle  of  the  buildings.  The  chief  fireplaces 
(all  open)  are  surrounded  with  a course  of 
encaustic  tiling,  the  head  of  the  chimneypiece 
being  decorated  with  a band  of  spirited  carving. 
Each  of  these  are  differently  treated.  Galton’s 
stoves  are  used  throughout.  The  lavatories 
and  w.c.  s are  well  lighted  from  the  rear,  and 
lined  internally  with  Cliff  and  Son’s  white 
glazed  bricks ; the  fittings,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  are  all  from  Jennings’  sanitary  works, 
i he  ingenious  way  in  which  the  difference  in 
levels  between  the  north  and  south  fronts 
has  been  met  by  the  architect  elicited 
from  many  of  the  visitors.  About 
1,500  men  are  employed  on  the  works  by 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  work 
will  probably  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 

-A  series  of  narrow-gauge  tramways  cross  the 
area  in  every  direction,  and  at  various  eleva- 
tions, for  convemencein  transport  of  materials, 
the  hoisting  from  one  level  to  another  being 
accomplished  by  derricks  and  lifts.  The  op^ 
ration  of  the  stone-cutting  machinery  on  the 
west  side  of  the  area  was  watched  with  interest. 

A series  of  powerful  saws  cut  the  material," 
chiefly  Portland,  into  the  required  thicknesses, 
and  the  surfaces  are  rubbed  true  upon  a 
gigantic  wheel.  The  most  intricate  mouldinon 
are  cut  upon  the  straight  by  bringing  the 
arrise  of  the  block  of  stone  against  a revolvin^r 
shaft,  upon  which  are  fixed  movable  arms, 
bearing  specially-designed  nails ; these  press 
head-foremost  upon  the  stone,  and  cause  the 
desired  indeiitu.tions,  whicli  have,  however, 
afterwards  to  be  touched  up  by  hand.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  expeditious  process  of  mould- 
ing-formation is  useless  for  curved  shrfaces, 
and  these  are  manually  carved.  Between  400 
and  500  masons  are  at  work  here,  of  whom  140 
are  employed  in  a shed  separated  by  the  steam- 
driven  machinery  from  the  general  body  of 
workmen.  These  isolated  workers  are  the 
foreigners  who  came  in  at  the  time  of  the 
masons’  strike,  and  have  since  been  kept  on. 
They  are  principally  Germans,  with  a few 
Italians.  We  are  informed  that  they  have 
laboured  well  and  continuously,  but  that 
their  work  is  not  equal  in  character  to  that  of 
the  men  in  the  larger  shed.  The  whole  of  the 
hands  are  paid  by  time,  no  piecework  being 
given  out.  The  visitors  also  examined  the  two 
peat  boilers,  Annan’s  patent,  and  the  pair  of 
horizontal  engines  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
stone-cutting  machinery  is  driven.  The  visit 
was  concluded  with  a clamber  by  staircase  and 
rough  ladder  to  the  balcony  at  the  summit  of 
tlm  south-east  tower,  opposite  Temple  Bur, 
whence  was  obtained  an  excellent  bird’s-oyo 
view  of  tho  Law  Courts’  area,  and,  indeed,  over 
the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west  portions 
of  the  metropolis,  tho  prospect  being  bounded, 
at  half-a-dozen  miles  distance,  by  tlio  Surrey 
and  Kent  hills. 


Tho  pariRh  church  of  Burnham,  Somersetshire, 
after  restoration,  under  tho  care 
r ,1  Merrick  aud  Sou, 

ot  Olastonbury,  wore  tho  builders- 
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THE  EOOF  OF  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  proposed  new  roof 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  was  further  con- 
sidered last  week  by  a meeting  held  on  Satur- 
day, at  St.  Alban’s,  of  subscribers  of  .£100  and 
upwards  to  the  restoration  fund,  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  presiding. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  proposed  the  following 
resolution : — “ That  the  roof  of  the  nave  having 
become  ruinous,  it  is  desirable  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  pitch  indicated  on  the  tower,  keeping 
as  much  of  the  pointed  and  panelled  ceiling  as 
may  be  in  a sound  condition,  restoring  the  rest 
in  similar  style.”  The  important  question,  he 
said,  was  whether  they  could  repair  the  roof  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  or  whether  it 
must  be  rebuilt.  That  might  be  a question, 
but  he  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  roof  to  be  ruinous.  Forty  years 
since  Professor  Donaldson  had  forewarned  the 
authorities  that  the  girders  were  in  so  rotten  a 
condition  that  it  would  necessitate  before  long 
an  entirely  new  roof.  Girders  did  not  gene- 
rally  improve  by  keeping  for  forty  years.  He 
had  a letter  also  from  the  contractor,  Mr.  Long, 
mire,  asserting  that  he  had  told  Archdeacon 
Grant,  in  the  presence  of  another  clergyman, 
that  a new  roof  must  be  put  on,  the  old  one 
being  found  so  rotten  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
pair it  would  involve  unknown  expense.  (Arch- 
deacon Grant  objected  that  Mr.  Longmire  was 
not  an  authority.)  He  contended  that  Mr. 
Longmire  had  as  great  experience  in  such 
matters  as  any  man,  and  his  judgment  was 
most  satisfactory,  as  was  proved  by  his  saving 
the  committee  from  a tremendous  mistake  in 
the  matter  which  he  had  no  interest  in  pre- 
venting.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  unfortunately 
died  before  the  full  examination  (made  on  Mr. 
Longmire’s  suggestion)  had  been  completed; 
but  his  son  had  since  made  an  estimate  of  what 
was  needed  for  repairs,  the  expense  of  which 
it  was  well  known  could  never  be  accurately 
estimated  or  known  until  the  work  was  done. 
A list  of  the  substitutions  necessary  for  the 
estimated  repairs  was  read,  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  said  that  if  that  course  were  adopted 
not  a single  square  foot  of  the  present  roof  or 
ceiling  would  be  seen  again  after  the  repairs 
were  completed.  The  lowest  estimate  for  those 
purely  conjectural  repairs  that  could  be  made 
was  X3,138 ; but  no  one  would  estimate  to  do  the 
work  for  that  sum,  because  until  it  was  under- 
taken no  one  could  know  what  the  expense 
would  be.  He  would  further  observe  that  the 
present  ceiling  might  be  as  well  replaced  with 
a high-pitch  roof  as  a low  one.  Some  of  those 
who  had  engaged  in  this  discussion  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  advocating  an  open  interior 
roof,  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his  idea,  an 
open  roof  being,  for  many  reasons,  utterly 
absurd.  If  the  existing  roof  had  been  reparable 
he  should  never  have  thought  of  a high-pitch 
roof,  but  held  that  it  was  hopelessly  decayed, 
and  that  a new  roof  must  be  put  on,  and  that 
it  should  be  like  the  original  roof.  Knowing 
what  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  mechanically, 
he  would  suggest  that  the  new  roof  should  be 
of  the  original  pitch,  and  that  it  should  be  of 
Memel  timber  covered  with  Cumberland  slates, 
instead  of  oak  and  lead.  Memel  pine  was  a 
more  suitable  timber  for  roofs  than  oak,  while 
Cumberland  slates  were  almost  as  picturesque 
as  the  ancient  lead,  and  more  durable  than  the 
modern  metal,  which,  being  “ de-silvered”  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  had  lost  all  that 
had  recommended  it  in  point  of  appearance, 
and  was  now  so  readily  attacked  by  the  atmo- 
sphere that  he  had  known  modem  repairs  after 
twenty  years’  exposure  to  be  in  a worse  condi- 
tion than  ancient  leads  400  and  500  years  old. 
The  tender — not  merely  an  estimate — for  the 
proposed  new  high-pitch  roof  was  je3,900. 

Mr.  Evans  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment : — “ That  this  meeting  recognises  the  pro- 
priety of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  desire  to 
preserve  the  old  roof  of  the  nave  as  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  abbey,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  from  the  architect’s  report  that  this 
roof  can  be  rendered  perfectly  good  and  ser- 
viceable, recommends  that  it  be  repaired 
accordingly.”  He  quoted  from  a report  of  Mr. 
Scott,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  dated 
June  25,  who  stated  that  his  father’s  object 
was  twofold — to  preserve  the  old  roof  as  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  abbey,  and  to  render 
it  sound  and  serviceable,  and  then  went  on  to 
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specify  what  in  his  opinion  was  needed  to 
accomplish  this  object.  The  speaker  then 
argued  that  the  present  roof  went  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  its 
pitch  was  suited  to  the  abbey,  and  that  the 
suggested  alteration  would  not  harmonise  with 
the  building  in  other  parts  without  much  more 
being  done. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  his  father  had  never  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  him  ; but  he  had  no 
doubt  his  opinion  would  have  been  in  favour  of 
a high-pitch  roof  if  the  matter  had  been  brought 
definitely  before  him,  seeing  that  he  had  put 
a high-pitch  over  a low-pitch  roof  at  Selby,  and 
desired  to  do  the  same  at  Eochester.  He  did  not 
think  the  present  roof  was  past  repair,  but  it 
would  cost  .£3,000  to  make  a complete  job.  He 
endorsed  for  a new  roof  the  use  of  Memel  tim- 
ber, but  preferred  lead  as  more  dignified  in 
appearance. 

Archdeacon  Grant  then  spoke  at  some  length, 
arguing  strongly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  old  roof  by  adequate  repairs.  Several  other 
gentlemen  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  finally 
the  chairman  submitted  the  amendment  to  the 
meeting,  by  show  of  hands,  seven  voting  in  its 
favour  and  fifteen  against.  The  original 
motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  fifteen  to 
five. 

There  is,  at  any  rate,  not  much  doubt  about 
the  opinion  of  those  most  concerned  in  the 
matter  about  the  proposed  change. 


BAENACK  CHUECH.* 

The  remarkable  western  tower  of  this  church 
is  the  only  remnant  of  a singularly  lofty 
Saxon  church,  replaced,  probably  late  in  the 
12th  century  by  another,  notable  for  its  light 
and  graceful  proportions.  This  tower,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Early  English  belfry  and 
spire,  bears  traces  of  having  been,  in  remote 
ages,  a place  of  resort  in  times  of  danger ; it 
has  two  higher  stories,  once  lighted  by  two 
windows  on  each  side,  of  which  sufficient  traces 
are  visible;  the  lower  part  was  a place  of 
assembly,  perhaps  even  of  judicature.  It  was  not 
until  the  removal  of  more  than  2ft.  of  debris, 
which  we  have  proof  had  been  undisturbed 
from  before  the  13th  century,  that  the  seat  in 
the  western  niche,  the  stone  rises  on  three 
sides,  and  the  plaster  continued  to  fioor  line, 
revealed  the  fact  that  a president  and  some 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  had  accommodation 
for  sitting  in  this  ancient  court.  In  the  window 
in  the  west  face  of  this  tower  the  writer  has  ven- 
tured to  represent  a king  of  Mercia  presiding 
over  a trial  by  ordeal.  As  to  the  architecture  of 
this  most  ancient  portion  of  the  church,  the 
description  “ petrified  carpentry,”  applied  to  it 
by  a lately  deceased  author,  is  felicitous 
and  graphic.  The  representations  of  pro- 
jecting beam  ends,  and  of  tenon-and-mor- 
tice  construction,  exhibit  a fondness  in  the 
builders  for  more  primitive  materials,  and  an 
ignorance  of  a style  more  appropriated 
to  the  noble  material  so  abundant  in  neigh- 
bouring fields.  The  Barnack  ragstone  quarries, 
not  unknown  to  the  Eomans,  extended  over 
130  acres  here,  and  were  exhausted  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  date  of  disuse  of  this 
stone  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  Walcot 
Hall  Chapel  in  this  church,  and  in  the  eastern 
chapel  of  the  five  altars  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  As  to  the  probable  antiquity  of  this 
church,  the  researches  of  an  historian  who  has 
carefully  studied  Anglo-Saxon  literature  show 
that  large  property  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
possessed  by  Beornec,  founder  of  the  line  of 
princes  who  reigned  over  the  province  of  Ber- 
nicia.  As  the  original  name  of  the  parish  is 
Bernek,  the  probability  is  that  the  site  of  the 
property  was  here.  The  same  author  states 
that  Alhfrith,  eleventh  in  descent  from  Beornec, 
gave  lands  of  ten  tributaries  near  Stanford  to 
St.  Wilfred,  who  is  believed  to  have  built  a 
monastery  here.  The  patron  saint  of  King 
Alhfrith  was  John  the  Baptist ; those  to  whom 
St.  Wilfred  dedicated  his  churches  were  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew.  Barnack  Church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ; but  it  has 
on  the  scroll-work  panels  on  the  tower  three 
carvings  of  birds — the  cock  of  Peter,  the  dove 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  eagle  of  John  the 

• Abatraot  of  a paper  read  before  the  members  of  tho 
Royal  Archmological  Institute  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Argles, 
August  5,  1878  (see  pp.  128-9  ante). 
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Evangelist.  Other  points  of  resemblance  exist 
between  this  tower  and  that  of  churches  in  tho 
north  of  England  of  Wilfred’s  building.  The 
date  thus  claimed  for  the  foundation  of  Bar- 
nack Church  is  between  a.d.  660  and  740.  It 
is  my  intention  to  replace  the  worn-out  curtain 
on  the  east  side  of  the  church  by  a series  of 
mosaics,  by  Salviati  (now  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion), representing  angel  figures,  after  Fra 
Angelico,  and  at  an  early  date  there  will  be 
substituted  for  the  ceiling  over  the  north  aisle 
a suitable  wooden  roof. 


SCIENCE  AND  AET  TEACHING. 

The  25th  report  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  has  been  issued.  It  shows  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  have,  during  the 
year  1877,  attended  the  schools  and  classes  of 
science  and  art  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment, are  as  follows,  viz. : — 55,927  attending 
science  schools  and  classes  in  1877,  as  against 
57,988  in  1876,  and  610,620  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  art,  showing  an  increase  upon  the 
previous  year  of  80,208,  or  more  than  15  per 
cent.  At  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines  there  were 
38  regular  and  181  occasional  students ; at  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Chemistry,  282  students ; at 
the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  73.  At  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  there  were 
21  associate  or  regular  students  and  45  occa- 
sional students.  The  lectures  delivered  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  were  attended  by  8,481  persons.  The 
evening  lectures  to  working  men  at  the  Eoyal 
School  of  Mines  were  attended  by  1,227 
persons ; and  172  science  teachers  attended 
the  special  courses  of  lectures  provided  for 
their  instruction  in  the  new  Science  Schools 
at  South  Kensington.  The  various  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  the 
Department  in  Dublin  were  attended  by 
about  4,300  persons.  The  total  number  of 
persons,  therefore,  who  received  direct  in- 
struction as  students,  or  by  means  of 
lectures,  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  1877,  is  681,367,  showing 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
the  previous  year,  of  81,199,  or  more  than  13^ 
per  cent.  'The  attendance  at  the  Art  and 
Educational  Libraries  at  South  Kensington 
continues  to  increase  ; with  that  at  the  library 
of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  the  number  of 
readers  in  1877  has  been  74,333.  The  museums 
and  collections  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Department  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin- 
burgh, were  last  year  visited  by  2,548,766 
persons,  showing  a decrease  of  440,281  on  the 
number  in  1876.  The  returns  received  of  the 
number  of  visitors  at  the  Local  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions,  to  which  objects  were  con- 
tributed from  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
show  an  attendance  of  1,031,506.  The  total 
number  of  persons  who  during  the  year  1877 
attended  the  different  institutions  and  exhibi- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Department  has 
been  upwards  of  4,261,639.  This  total,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year,  presents 
a decrease  of  315,738.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Department  during  the  financial  year,  1877-78, 
exclusive  of  the  vote  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
amounted  to  £276,416  5s.  4d. 


EAINFALL,  AND  HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  IT. 

TO  ascertain  the  drainage  area  of  a district, 
or  the  area  within  which  the  rainfall  may 
be  utilised,  it  is  necessary  only  to  make  a 
survey  or  to  obtain  simply  one  of  the  Ordnance 
maps  in  which  the  summit-level  of  the  ridges 
surrounding  the  valley  may  be  traced.  'The 
basin  so  circumscribed  is  termed  the  “ catch- 
ment basin.”  Thus,  Manchester  Waterworks 
has  a catchment  basin  of  19,000  acres.  Eain- 
fall  varies  considerably ; the  fall  in  Essex 
is  about  20in.,  while  in  Keswick,  Cumberland, 
it  is  said  to  be  67’5in.,  and  in  another  part  of 
the  Lake  district  as  much  as  180in.  to  200in. 
These  last  figures  are  quite  exceptional.  For 
England  a mean  of  30in.  annually  has  been 
given,  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  fall 
along  the  western  coast  is  considerably  more. 

In  Sir  W.  Fairbairn’s  recent  “ Treatise  on 
Mills,”  some  useful  data  are  given  respecting  the 
means  of  estimating  rainfall  and  storage  capa- 
city. To  estimate  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
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falls  upon  a pivon  catchment  basin  in  the  course 
of  a year,  it  is  eiinply  necessary  to  place  two  or 
three  raiu-gau<ro8  at  ilillerciit  elevations  round 
the  site  of  a proposed  reservoir.  J5y  examinin'' 
them  at  intervals  of  a week  or  month,  the 
averai'o  quantity  can  bo  determined,  allowing 
for  a certain  loss  by  absorption  and  evapora- 
tion. One  very  necessary  precaution  is  to  place 
the  gauges  within  Sin.  or  1ft.  of  the  ground,  as 
the  quantity  of  rain  rapidly  decreases  at  slight 
elevations  from  the  ground.  They  should  bo 
placed  also  out  of  the  way  of  artificial  currents 
of  air,  like  those  created  by  the  slope  of  a hill 
or  roof  of  a house.  From  some  observations 
made  by  Mr.  J . F.  Bateman  and  a committee 
of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  it  was 
found  that  gauges  placed  on  the  ridges  of  roofs 
did  not  collect  halt  the  rainfall  that  fell  on  the 
ground.  Thus,  the  gauges  placed  on  the 
ground  showed  an  excess  of  50  per  cent,  in  some 
cases  over  those  placed  on  the  ridges,  and 
the  difference  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
upward  currents  of  wind  created  by  the  slopin" 
sides  of  the  roofs,  which  carried  the  raindrops 
oyer  the  gauge.  _ Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  also 
mnts  that  the  raindrops  are  larger  in  the  moist 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Heberden 
found  the  annual  fall  at  the  top  of  W estminster 
Abbey  to  be  12  099in„  on  the  top  of  a house 
close  by  of  inferior  altitude  18'139,  and  on  the 
ground  22'608in.  Mountainous  districts  are 
known  to  receive  a larger  quantity  of  rain  than 
lowlands ; but  this  fact  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  decrease  above  mentioned — due  pro- 
tile  lower  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  raindrop  as  ‘ 


ties  nlTordod  for  partial  firing.  The  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  plan  given.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  chambers  are  arranged  in  parallel 
lines,  connected  with  each  other  by  curved 
chambers  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  left 
open  and  sufficient  space  or  passage  left  between 
the  rows  or  chambers,  so  that  the  materials  are 
more  readily  conveyed  from  the  machines  or 
drying  shed  to  each  chamber  in  succession, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  persons 
engaged  in  discharging  the  materials  from  the 
outside,  thereby  giving  greater  facility  for  the 
supply  and  removal  of  the  articles  to  and  from 
the  kilns.  Arches  of  brick  or  other  materials 
are  thrown  over  the  space  between  the  two  rows 
of  kilns,  at  a sufficient  height  to  allow  the 
persons  engaged  in  charging  the  kilns  to  work 
conveniently,  and  in  the  arches  openings  are 
left  for  admitting  light  and  air.  These  arches 
require  to  be  well  built  to  support  and 
counteract  the  outside  battered  walls  of  the  two 
rows  of  kilns.  A large  central  flue  is  provided 
under  the  kiln  floor,  which  excludes  all  chance 
of  external  cold  air  entering  and  checking  the 
draught.  The  branch  flues  are  also  large,  and 
so  constructed  that  they  give  greater  facility 
for  steaming  the  materials,  especially  in  the 
curved  chambers.  Extra  steaming  flues  are 
arranged  for  the  external  part  of  the  two  return 
chambers,  which  is  a great  advantage,  so  that 
the  steam  is  more  rapidly  and  easily  carried 
away.  In  the  top  of  all  the  chambers  sufficient 
openings  are  arranged  to  admit  fuel  for  the 
burning  of  the  materials,  and  the  dampers  to 
the  several  flues  are  all  worked  from  the  top  of 
the  kiln,  which  enables  the  person  in  charge  to 


our  own  eeneration  a new  method  has  been  devised 
j to  clear  this  ontanglomont.  More  correctly  speak- 
j ing,  the  method  is  not  new,  for  it  is  inherent  in  the 
processes  of  algebra  itself,  and  instances  of  it  un- 
noticed perhaps  or  disregarded,  are  to  be  found  crop- 
ping  up  throughout  nearly  all  mathematical  treatises. 
By  Lagrange,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  Gauss’ 
among  the  older  writers,  the  method  of  which  I am' 
speaking  was  recognised  as  a principle  ; but  beside 
these  perhaps  no  others  can  be  named  until  a period 
within  our  own  recollection.  The  method  consists 
in  symmetry  of  expression.  In  algebraical  formulas 
combinations  of  the  quantities  entering  therein  occur 
and  recur ; and  by  a suitable  choice  of  these  quanti- 
ties the  various  combinations  may  be  rendered 
symmetrical,  and  reduced  to  a few  well-known  types. 
This  having  been  done,  and  one  such  combination 
having  been  calculated,  the  remainder,  together  with 
many  of  their  results,  can  often  be  written  down  at 
once,  without  further  calculations,  by  simple  permu- 
tations of  the  letters.  Symmetrical  expressions, 
moreover,  save  as  much  time  and  trouble  in  reading 
as  in  writing.  Instead  of  wading  laboriously 
through  a series  of  expressions  which,  although 
successively  dependent,  bear  no  outward  resemblance 
to  one  another,  we  may  read  off  symmetrical 
formula,  of  almost  any  length,  at  a glance.  A 
page  of  such  formulae  becomes  a picture : known 
forms  are  seen  in  definite  groupings  ; their  relative 
positions,  or  perspective  as  it  may  be  called,  their 
very  light  and  shadow,  convey  their  meaning  almost 
as  much  as  through  the  artistic  faculty  as  through 
any  conscious  ratiocinative  process.  Few  principles 
have  been  more  suggestive  of  extended  ideas  or  of 
new  views  and  relations  than  that  of  which  I am 
now  speaking.  In  order  to  pass  from  questions 
concerning  plane  figures  to  those  which  appertain 
to  space,  from  conditions  having  few  degrees  of 
freedom  to  others  which  have  many — in  a word 

from  more  restricted  to  less  restricted  problems— we 


it  descends.  One  inch  in  24  hours  is  estimated 
as  the  maximum  fall  in  England  in  average 
localities.  A valuable  table  of  results  in  Sir 
~W.  Fairbairn’s  treatise  shows  a loss  by  evapora- 
tion and  absorption  of  from  12in.  to  20in.  Mr. 
Bateman,  a high  authority  also,  states  from  ex- 
perience what  the  storage  capacity  should  be  to 
provide  against  seasons  of  drought.  He  says  ; 
■“  In  the  regions  of  comparatively  moderate 
rain  in  this  country  the  storage  should  vary 
from  20,000  or  30,000  to  50,000  or  60,000  cubic 
feet  for  each  acre  of  collecting  ground — the 
smaller  quantity  being  about  sufficient  for  an 
available  rainfall  of  perhaps  18in„  and  the 
larger  for  one  of  about  36in.  to  40in.”  The  im- 
portance of  reservoir  storage  in  districts, 
especially  where  miUs  are  built,  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  describes 
in  detail  the  Lough  Island  Eeavy  Reservoir, 
the  embankments  and  regulating  valves 
employed  for  its  discharge.  Mr.  Bateman’s 
valve  is  very  ingenious  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts  : First,  a small  valve 
by  which  about  of  the  area  is  opened ; 
next,  an  intermediate  valve  of  ,}  the  whole 
area ; and,  lastly,  the  large  valve.  The  small 
valve  13  drawn  first,  then  the  second  and  third 
Mllow  as  the  water  pressure  is  removed  or 
becomes  neutralised. 


LANCASTER’S  PATENT  CONTINUOUS 
KILN. 

fTHIS  kiln,  for  burning  bricks,  tiles,  pipes, 
lime,  &o.,  is  attracting  some  attention  at 
the  present  time,  principally  from  the  un- 
doubted saving  it  effects  in  fuel,  and  the  facili- 


PLAN 


attend  to  them  without  leaving  his  post  to  go 
below,  except  when  he  requires  to  turn  the 
heat  from  one  row  of  chambers  to  the  other ; 
he  will  then  require  to  go  down  to  the  outside 
to  regulate  the  end  dampers.  Five  or  more 
chambers  can  be  built  and  worked  at  a con- 
siderable saving  without  completing  the  full 
set,  the  only  disadvantage  arising  being  the 
necessity  to  recommence  firing  at  the  last  kiln 
ea,ch  time,  until  the  full  set  is  complete.  This 
will  be  a great  advantage  to  small  capitalists, 
who  can  then  extend  their  kiln  room  to  meet 
their  requirements. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 
rriHE  48th  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion  was  opened  on  W ednesday,  at  Dublin. 
The  address  of  the  president,  Mr.  William 
Spottiswoode,  dealt  almost  entirely  with  mathe- 
matical science.  From  a full  report  in  to- 
day’s English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science  we 
extract  the  following  : — 

MATHEMATICS  AS  A PINE  ART. 

The  extonaions  of  mathematical  ideas  would 
be  OTorwholming  if  they  wore  not  compensated 
by  Borae  siraplificatiens  in  the  processes  actually 
employed.  Of  those  aids  to  calculation  I will  men- 
tion only  two— viz.,  symmetry  of  form,  and  mecha- 
nical appliances  ; or  say  mathematics  as  a fine  art, 
and  mathematics  as  a handicraft.  And,  first,  ns  to 
symmetry  of  form.  There  are  many  passages  of 
algebra  in  which  long  processes  of  calculntion  at  the 
outset  seem  unavoidable.  Results  are  often  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  through  a tangled  maze  of 
formulso,  where  at  best  we  can  just  make  sure  of  our 
process  Rtej)  by  step,  without  any  general  survey  of 
the  path  which  wo  have  traversed,  and  still  loss  of 
that  which  wo  have  to  pursue.  But  almost  within 


have  in  many  cases  merely  to  add  lines  and  columns 
to  onr  array  of  letters  or  symbols  already  formed, 
and  then  read  off  pictorially  the  extended  theorems. 

THE  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  sectional  meetings  opened  yesterday.  There 
was  a soirde  last  night  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  a dinner  and  garden  party  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge.  To-day  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  P.L.S.,  is  to 
deliver  a lecture  on  “ Animal  Intelligence,”  and  to- 
morrow will  be  devoted  to  excursions.  On  Monday 
Professor  Dewar  will  deliver  a discourse  on 
“Dissociation;  or.  Modern  Ideas  of  Chemical 
Action.”  On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  there  will  be  a 
soirie  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  will  be  given  to  excursions.  Those 
who  only  remember  the  Dublin  of  1857,  when  the 
British  Association  was  last  in  the  city,  will  find  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  architecture  of  the 
streets.  The  restored  Cathedrals  will  attract 
strangers,  Christ  Church  being  by  far  the  more 
beautiful,  though  smaller.  In  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
may  be  visited  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  which  is 
unaltered,  and  is  adorned  with  two  old  tapestries 
executed  in  Holland,  and  representing  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  the 
City  Hall  will  be  aeon  .a  fine  statue  of  O’Connell  by 
Hogan.  In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  visitors 
will  examine  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the  palimpsests 
and  codices.  The  harp  of  King  Brian  Boroihmo  is 
also  here.  The  Dublin  Corporation  purpose  exhibit- 
ing to  the  Association  some  of  their  records,  which 
are  very  curious,  and  include  the  Groat  Charter 
which  Henry  HI.  granted  in  12K!,  two  years  before 
Magna  Charta.  The  now  obscure  streets,  or  courts, 
whore  Swift  was  born  and  Henry  Grattan  was 
roared,  will  no  doubt  bo  sought  out  by  some  who  have 
not  before  boon  in  Dublin.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting trips  near  the  city  will  lie  to  the  Ordnance 
Office  in  the  Phamix  Park  ami  the  Observatory.  In 
the  Main  Drainage  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage 
Section,  the  address  of  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  C.E., 
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13  expoctod  to  bo  intcrostiiiff  to  sanitarians.  It  will 
relate  to  the  pollution  of  rivers,  main  drainage,  and 
sewage  utilisation.  Thirteen  papers  will  be  read  in 
this  section. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Lkek  Fevek  Hospital. — Further  disclosures 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  competition  has 
been  conducted  were  made  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Leek  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners on  Tuesday  week.  The  clerk  reported 
that  the  four  selected  plans  for  the  fever  hos- 
pital, ordered  at  thelast  meeting  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  (see  p.  104 
in  our  issue  of  Aug.  2nd),  had  not  yet  been  sent 
off ; but  that  the  central  authority,  in  reply  to 
a communication  on  the  subject,  had  requested 
them  to  be  sent  up.  Letters  from  competitors 
were  read,  protesting  against  the  mode  in  which 
the  competition  had  been  conducted.  The 
authors  of  “ Sun  and  Air  ” said  that  whereas 
the  surveyor  to  the  commissioners  had  esti- 
mated their  design  to  cost  ^82,500,  they  were 
ready  to  produce  estimates  from  respectable 
builders  guaranteeing  execution  for  .£1,700  (the 
stipulated  sum).  Messrs.  Saville  and  Son, 
Argyle-square,  W.,  wrote  to  “ protest  against 
such  an  unjust  and  disgraceful  selection,”  and 
asking  that  a competent  architect  be  called  in 
as  referee.  Mr.  William  Huck  vale  also  addressed 
the  board,  stating  that  the  account  in  the 
Building  News  of  the  meeting  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. It  was  proposed  that  all  the  17 
plans  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  together  with 
the  letters  from  competitors,  but  this  was  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  a 
dead  lock.  Mr.  Ward  said  ” Epidemiology,”  the 
plan  the  commissioners  had  placed  first,  was 
without  cross  ventilation,  and  the  water  tank 
was  put  under  ground.  This  competitor  has 
sent  an  alternative  plan  to  be  placed  on  Mr. 
Carr’s  land — about  which  site  no  London  archi- 
tect could  know  anything.  The  conditions 
issued  to  competitors  were  vague  and  in- 
accurate, and  could  not  be  construed  literally. 
The  clerk  was  sharply  cross-examined  as  to  the 
facilities  furnished  to  Mr.  Taylor.  He  said  Mr. 
Taylor’s  original  sketch  was  not  submitted  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  admitted  that 
they  saw  it,  as  well  as  the  surveyor’s  plan, 
upon  which  latter  pencil  alterations  were  made. 
The  surveyor’s  plan  thus  altered  was  not 
shown  to  the  competitors.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  ultimately  agreed  to  : — “ That  the 
four  plans  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  a letter  stating  that  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  first  plan 
being  the  best,  and  that  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  approves,  the  remaining  13  sets  of 
plans  and  particulars  be  forwarded  to  them  with 
a copy  of  the  advertisement.” 

Southampton.  — Ten  sets  of  designs  have 
been  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  boys’ 
school  about  to  be  erected  by  the  St.  Mary 
Extra  School  Board,  Southampton.  The  selec- 
tion was  made  on  Thursday  week.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  of  8,  Portland-street,  Southampton, 
was  the  successful  competitor.  The  design 
marked,  “ They  have  their  exits  and  their 
entrances,”  which  was  considered  next  in  merit, 
is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Martin,  also  of  Portland- 
street,  Southampton. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  & ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Leeds  Abchitectubal  Association 
AT  Wakefield. — On  Saturday  last  a party  of 
members  of  the  above  Association  visited 
1 Wakefield.  On  arriving  there  at  3.15  the 
members  at  once  proceeded  to  the  new  Clayton 
Hospital,  now  approaching  completion,  and 
were  met  at  the  building  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
William  Bakewell,  who  conducted  them  over 
the  building,  and  explained  the  numerous 
features.  Afterwards  the  members  repaired  to 
the  new  Town  Hall,  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  Wood-street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Collcutt.  The  association  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Webb,  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
works,  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Shires,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the 
visiting  committee,  the  party  proceeded  under 
' his  guidance  to  a general  inspection  of  the 
whole  of  the  works.  The  next  visit  was  to  the 
parish  church,  and  the  members  were  highly 
1 pleased  at  seeing  the  satisfactory  restoration 
I which  has,  of  recent  years,  been  effected  under 


the  guidance  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A., 
at  a cost  of  £23,000.  It  ranks  23rd  on  the  list 
of  the  Largest  parish  churches  in  the  kingdom. 
Seven  only  have  higher  spires,  while  not  one 
surpasses  that  at  Wakefield  for  simplicity  and 
beautiful  proportion.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave  and  choir,  with  aisles  of  equal  length,  and 
tower  at  the  west.  The  nave  and  choir  were 
completed,  mainly  as  they  at  present  stand, 
about  the  year  1470,  but  the  tower  and  spire  in 
1329,  and  fragments  of  two  still  earlier  build- 
ings of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  have 
been  discovered.  Much  of  the  original  carved 
woodwork  of  the  roof  and  choir  fittings  re- 
mains, and  is  of  great  interest.  On  the  roof 
occur  in  several  places  the  falcon  and  fetter- 
lock badge  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  held  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Sandal,  before  which  his  father  was  slain 
bravely  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
A.D.  1460.  The  oak  chancel  screen,  which  is 
of  Queen  Caroline’s  time,  is  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  is  an  interesting  feature.  The 
vicar  gave  the  members  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  beautiful  16th-century  altar 
vessels,  which  were  arranged  in  the  vestry. 
The  chapel  on  the  bridge  was  next  visited,  and 
brought  the  afternoon’s  visit  to  a close. 

The  Suffolk  Institute  and  Essex  Society 
OF  Abch^ologists  held  combined  meetings  on 
the  western  borders  of  the  two  counties  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last.  On  the  former  day 
the  decayed  town  of  Clare  was  the  meeting 
place,  and  here  the  embanked  enclosure  on  the 
downs,  supposed  to  be  an  early  fortified  camp, 
the  great  parish  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  some  newly-discovered  sediliee  arcading  at 
the  priory,  were  the  chief  objects  of  interest. 
On  Friday  the  round  of  visits  was  paid  to  a 
series  of  churches  on  the  Essex  side  of  the 
Stour,  commencing  with  Bridgewell,  a parish  in 
which  many  discoveries  of  Eoman  remains  have 
been  made.  In  the  church  an  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward,  F.E.I.B.  A.,  of 
London,  who  described  the  building  as  a 15th- 
century  building,  with  fine  nave  roof,  of  good 
carpentry  and  scientific  construction,  and  chaste 
and  simple  work  throughout,  both  in  stone  and 
wood.  This  suggested  the  inquiry,  how  was 
it  there  were  so  few  monuments  ? for  ordi- 
nary parishioners  could  not  have  put  up  such 
carved  work.  The  roof  ought  to  be  repaired 
without  loss  of  time,  as  the  braces  were  thrust- 
ing out  the  wall  above  the  clerestory  windows. 
Many  of  the  details  throughout  were  unfinished, 
notably  in  corbels  and  in  the  font,  only  five  out 
of  eight  of  the  sides  of  which  were  carved. 
Some  conversation  occurred  as  to  the  similarity 
of  this  church  with  those  at  Clare  and  Stoke,  it 
being  suggested  that  the  groups  were  built  by 
a guild  of  masons,  who  carried  out  the  latest 
fashion  imported  from  the  Continent.  At 
Steeple  ‘Bumpstead  the  church  was  found  to 
possess  a number  of  monuments  of  various 
dates,  and  in  the  village  were  seen  numerous 
14th  and  15th  century  timbered  houses,  with 
characteristic  carved  barge-boards,  and  mould- 
ings and  spandrels  to  doors,  and  the  gables, 
dormer  windows,  and  grouped  chimney  stacks. 
After  luncheon  in  the  lime  avenue  of  Bower 
Hall  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Essex  Society  (Mr. 
King)  read  the  annual  report,  which  was  satis- 
factory. The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Essex  Society  will  be  held  at  Southend-on-Sea. 
Moyn’s  Hall,  a fine  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  with 
numerous  oriels,  turrets,  timbered  gables,  and 
clustered  chimneys,  was  next  visited,  a collec- 
tion of  ancient  title  deeds  and  massive  furni- 
ture being  seen  in  the  library.  Stambourne 
Church,  with  its  Early  Norman  tower  and 
chancel  arch,  and  Late  Perpendicular  south 
arcade  and  isle  roof  was  described  by  Messrs. 
Hayward  and  Elliot,  and  a visit  to  Great 
Yeldham  Church,  a large  and  late  building, 
with  16th-century  piers,  villainously  carved  in 
imitation  of  Decorated  work,  closed  a long  day’s 
excursion. 


Li ttleton-upon- Severn  Church  was  reopened  last 
week,  after  restoration  at  a cost  of  £1,100.  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Paul,  of  Bristol,  were  the  architects. 

A new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Crick,  near 
Belper,  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  seated  for  250 
persons,  and  has  cost,  exclusive  of  land  £1,600.  The 
architect  and  builder  is  one  of  the  deacons,  Mr. 
Isaac  Petts. 


ISatllitns  Mellipnct. 

*-M — 

Askeen. — Memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Askern,  near  Doncaster, 
on  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.  The  new  building, 
situate  in  the  Station-road,  will  consist  of  a 
chapel  55ft.  by  32ft.,  with  gallery  at  one  end, 
and  rostrum  at  the  other ; and  in  the  rear  a 
schoolroom,  two  class-rooms,  and  vestry.  The 
chapel  will  seat  380  adults  ; the  chief  school- 
room 100  children.  The  style  is  Early  English . 
The  chapel  front  will  have  wheel  window  over 
the  main  entrance,  and  at  either  angle  octagonal 
buttresses,  ending  in  pinnacles.  The  chapel 
roof  is  partly  open,  finished  inside  with  trans- 
verse arches  resting  on  columns,  and  carved 
corbels  against  the  walls.  The  interior  fittings 
will  be  of  pitch-pine.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Wills,  of  Derby;  the  contractor,  Mr.  John 
Parry,  of  Castleford ; the  cost  will  be  £1,400. 

Avonwick. — A new  chapel  of  ease  has  been 
opened  at  Avonwick,  near  South  Brent,  Devon. 
The  building  is  a parallelogram,  63ft.  x 
21ft.  6in.,  with  a class-room  or  vestry  on  the 
south  side,  and  an  open  timber  porch,  and  a 
small  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  It  will  accommodate  about  230  adults. 
The  walls  are  built  of  local  stone,  with  bands  of 
red  stone  from  Diptford,  the  chancel  walls 
being  built  hollow,  the  windows  of  the  chancel, 
weatherings  of  buttresses,  &c.,  being  of  Ham- 
hill  stone.  The  building  is  warmed  by  one  of 
Shillito  and  Shorland’s  Manchester  school 
grates,  which  ventilates  as  well.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Mills  and  Sons,  of 
Newton  Abbot ; the  reredos,  screen,  and  choir 
seats  being  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Paris- 
street,  Exeter ; and  the  whole  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  E.  Medley  Fulford,  A.E.I.B.A., 
of  the  Close,  Exeter. 

Beee. — The  new  church  of  St.  Michael,  Beer, 
East  Devon,  was  consecrated  on  Friday  last. 
The  building  consists  of  a nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, two  vestries,  and  a tower  capped  with  a 
four-sided  spire.  The  nave  is  73ft.  x 21ft. 
There  is  a clerestory  with  circular  windows 
arranged  in  pairs  over  each  arch,  and  an  open 
roof  of  pitch  pine.  The  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall-plate  is  28ft.,  and  to  the  ridge  46ft. 
The  floor,  where  there  are  no  seats,  is  paved 
with  Godwin’s  tiles,  arranged  in  varied  patterns, 
and  with  increased  richness  of  design  in  the 
chancel.  The  church  will  seat  660.  The  whole 
of  the  freestone  work,  and  the  ashlaring  of  the 
inside  of  the  walls,  is  of  Beer  stone  ; the  outside 
face  is  of  a blue  stone  from  different  places. 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bastow  have  carried  out 
their  contract  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems.  Mr.  Harris  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  Hampton  as  the  builders’  fore- 
man. Messrs.  Hayward  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
are  the  architects.  The  cost  of  the  church  will 
be  about  £7,000. 

Belpee.  — The  Pottery  and  High-street 
Board  Schools  were  opened  by  the  Belper 
School  Board  on  Monday,  the  5th.  The  former 
school  is  in  three  departments — that  for  190 
infants  in  the  centre,  with  schools  for  146 
children  on  either  side.  Two  sets  of  offices, 
lavatories,  and  asphalte-paved  playground  and 
sheds  are  provided — one  for  boys,  the  other 
for  girls  and  infants.  The  High-street  Schools 
have  been  transferred  to  the  board  from  the 
trustees  and  altered,  a large  room  being  erected 
at  a cost  of  £1,000,  in  which  to  hold  board 
meetings.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Brookhouse,  of 
Derby,  were  the  architects  for  both  schools. 
Mr.  J.  Glossop,  of  Ambergate,  was  the  con- 
tractor  for  the  High-street  works,  and  Mr, 
J,  Beresford,  of  Belper,  for  those  at  the  Pottery. 

Bbidgwatee. — The  new  cemetery  for  the 
parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  consecrated 
on  Friday  last.  The  buildings,  which  have 
been  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Down  and 
Son,  of  Bridgwater,  are  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  comprise  two  chapels,  with  vestries 
attached,  and  grouped  so  as  to  form  one  block 
of  buildings.  The  walling  is  of  red  sandstone 
from  adjoining  quarries,  relieved  by  Ham-hill 
stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  open-timbered. 
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with  curved  braces  in  pitch  pine,  sprin^inpf 
from  moulded  stone  corbels,  and  is  covered 
with  Ilridf'water  plain  tiles  of  a dun  colour, 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  red-tilo  ridge 
cresting.  'I'ho  seating  is  in  pitch  pine,  and  the 
floors  of  encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Maw  and  Co.  Tho  windows  are  fdled  in  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass  in  lead  quarries,  arranged 
in  diamonds  and  S(iuares.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  James  Kitch,  of  Bridgwater.  An  entrance 
lodge  for  tho  ground- keeper  is  now  being 
erected. 

Preston. — The  extensive  block  of  buildings 
at  the  bottom  of  Pishergate,  erected  during 
a twelvemonth  past,  as  head-quarters  and  offices 
for  the  Lancashire  County  Police,  is  approach- 
ing completion.  The  elevation  facing  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  town  is  executed 
in  brickwork,  relieved  by  stone  dressings.  The 
front  block  comprises  offices,  work-rooms  and 
stores,  the  magistrates’  and  head  officials’  apart- 
ments occupying  the  principal  floor  on  the 
front.  The  court  is  on  the  first  floor,  and 
extends  as  a wing  to  the  right,  and  at  the  rear 
of  the  main  building.  Behind  are  a spacious 
drill-yard,  washhouses,  offices,  and  residences. 
Mr.  Littler,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  Walmsley,  of  Preston,  the  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Jos.  Chappell  the  clerk  of  works. 

Eavensthoepe.  — After  restoration  the 
parish  church  of  Kavensthorpe  was  re-opened 
on  Friday,  Aug.  2.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  three  bays  in  length,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  western  tower,  and  south 
porch,  and  contains  many  features  of  interest. 
The  north  and  south  arcades  and  the  tower 
appear  to  be  13th  century  work,  but  the  cleres- 
tory of  the  nave  is  of  a much  later  period. 
There  is  a good  Early  doorway  on  the  south 
side,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  an 
arched  recess,  which  some  time,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  tomb  of  a benefactor  to  the  church,  in 
the  eastern  pier  of  the  south  arcade  the  door- 
way to  the  old  rood-loft  still  remains.  The  roofs 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved (excepting  only  a few  pieces  of  old 
moulded  timbers,  which  could  be  retained)  and 
covered  with  lead.  The  tower,  which  was  be- 
fore shut  oS  by  a lath-and-plaster  partition, 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  church;  the 
south  porch  has  been  entirely  rebuilt ; all  the 
windows  have  been  restored;  the  columns  of 
the  south  arcade,  which  were  in  a dangerous 
condition,  have  been  taken  out  and  new  bases 
inserted;  the  internal  walls  have  been  re- 
plastered ; the  floors  and  paving  have  been 
renewed;  all  the  fine  old  carved  oak  benches 
have  been  preserved  and  re-fixed;  entirely 
new  oak  seats  have  been  provided  for  the ! 
chancel,  and  the  pieces  of  the  old  screen  have 
been  re-fixed  at  the  chancel  arch.  The  works 
have  been  well  executed  by  Mr.  Gee,  builder, 
of  Daventry,  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  William  Smith,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 

Shaw. — The  chancel  which  has  just  been 
added  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Shaw, 
was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week.  The  edifice 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1842,  and  the  new 
chancel  now  erected  is  from  a design  of  Mr. 
Butterfield,  who  has  adopted  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style,  the  material  used  being  flint,  with 
Bath  stone  facings.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
has  been  laid  in  encaustic  tiles,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  and  Co.,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a bold  arch,  and  the  church  is  enriched 
by  a new  pulpit.  It  has  a base  of  stone, 
Devonshire  marble  in  two  colours,  then  wal- 
nut, above  which  is  oak,  fitted  with  brass  pillars 
and  wrought-iron  tracery ; then  oak  upon  wal- 
nut, and  is  capped  with  walnut  shelf.  It  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Norris,  of  Sunningdale. 
The  expense  of  the  improvements  is  estimated 
at  £2,000. 

W ebton-shper-Mare.  — Thanksgiving  ser- 
vices for  the  partial  completion  of  the  altera- 
tions in  St.  John’s  parish  church  wore  held  last 
week.  New  seats  and  floor  have  been  put  into 
the  church.  A new  pulpit  and  chancel  screens 
have  also  been  completed,  as  also  tlie  marble 
reredos.  'The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  tiles  and 
marble,  and  witliin  tho  rails  with  oak  par- 
quetry. The  decorations  have  been  carried  out, 
and  are  being  completed,  by  Mr.  I'owell,  of 
Bristol.  Tho  architects  are  Messrs.  Hans  Trice 


and  Wooler,  and  the  Imilders,  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Gardiner,  of  Bristol.  Tho  hospital  hero  has 
been  completed,  and  will  shortly  be  opened. 
'There  is  now  accommodation  for  44  patients. 
'The  walls  are  built  of  local  blue  lime.stono  and 
Coombo  Down  Bath  stone.  The  cost  of  the  last 
portion  of  tho  work  has  been  .£2,000.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Messrs.  Hans 
Trice  and  Wooler,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
Mr.  John  Hansd,  of  the  same  town,  was  the 
builder. 


CHIPS. 

Premises  in  Bow-street,  Scarborough,  have  been 
reconstructed  and  enlarged  so  as  to  serve  as  a mission 
and  reading-rooms.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
for  the  vicar  of  All  Saints,  Scarborough,  by  Mr. 
James  Bland,  contractor,  Mr.  Fetch  being  architect. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  architect,  M.  Ballu,  is 
proceeding  in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  Nearly 
200  workmen  are  employed  upon  the  vast  work.  It 
is  believed  that  by  1880  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
masonry  may  be  finished. 

The  new  parish  church  of  Mount  Hawke,  Corn- 
wall, was  consecrated  on  Monday  week.  The  style 
is  Early  English,  and  the  building  which  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  porch,  is  of  local  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A. 
C.  Hancock,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Langdon 
and  Michell,  all  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  last  touches  are  now  being  given  to  the  work 
of  restoration  of  the  keep  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s 
Tower  in  the  Eue  aux  Ours,  Paris.  The  staircase 
of  this  tower  is  of  particular  interest  to  archeolo- 
gists._ The  stone  column  around  which  the  steps 
wind  is  terminated  in  a capital  of  a block  of  stone, 
from  which  issues  a representation  of  an  oak  tree, 
in  the  same  material,  the  branches  of  which,  covered 
with  leaves  very  delicately  carved,  constitute  the 
arches  of  a vaulted  roof.  According  to  tradition, 
the  duke  had  the  tower  built  after  he  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  made 
it  his  principal  residence  in  order  to  avoid  a sudden 
attack. 

The  memorial  stones  of  anew  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Borrowby,  near  Thirsk,  were  laid  on  Tuesday.  The 
architect  of  the  building,  is  Mr.  W.  Foggin,  of 
Northallerton.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  41 
feet  long,  by  22  feet  wide,  and  the  cost  ^6450. 

The  third  school  which  has  been  built  by  the 
Liversedge  School  Board  was  opened  on  Monday. 
It  has  been  built  from  a design  of  Mr.  William  Ellis, 
architect  to  the  board,  and  its  cost  is  a little  short 
of  ^£5,000. 

James  Thompson,  an  architectural  draughtsman, 
was  charged  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  the 
Mansion-house  with  stealing  a variety  of  articles 
from  shop  doors  in  Cheapside.  The  prisoner  stated 
that  he  saved  the  life  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  and  the  late  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Kent  37  years  ago-  He  was  sentenced  to  six  months’ 
hard  labour. 
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TO  COBR118PONDENT8. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselve#  reyioniible  for  the  oplnkms  of  i 
our  oorrospondenti.  Tha  Editor  respectfully  reqneitti  -i 
that  all  oommunicatioBB  should  bo  drawn  up  as  brle^  ' 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimaata  upon  tho  ipaiM 
allotted  to  oorrespondenoe.) 

All  letters  should  be  addi4ssed  to  tho  HDITOE  31 
TATISTOCK-STItEET,  COVBNT-GARDEN,  W.O.  ’ ’ 

To  OuE  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  work* 
•ontemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofJioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 
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Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the  i 
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N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  bo  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
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C.  A.  Wheeler.  (Such  credentials  as  the  original  corre- 
spondent recommended  would  guard  against  such 
abuses.) — T.  Hereford.  (We  should  assign  to  the 
style  known  broadly  as  the  Renaissance  both  the  pro- 
ductions you  name,  rather  than  to  the  Queen  Anne  or 
Stuart.  There  are  some  actually  Elizabethan  features 
in  the  first  instance — namely,  the  chimney-piece  and 
sideboard,  illustrated  by  us  May  17tk  last.  In  both 
designs  there  is  a mixture  of  Classical  with  English 
detail.) 


At  a special  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Town  Council 
on  Wednesday,  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Kellett  and 
Bentley,  of  Wike,  near  Bradford,  at  .£47,626,  was 
accepted  for  the  completion  of  the  underground 
drainage  of  the  city.  The  original  contractor  failed 
after  partially  completing  the  works. 

In  our  description  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  dining- 
room, Paris  Exhibition,  page  130  of  last  issue,  the 
soffit  of  the  ceiling  is  said  to  be  “ coppered  and 
gilt;”  it  should  be  “ coffered  and  gilt.” 

The  Walsall  Town  Council  has  offered  two 
premiums  of  100  guineas  each  for  the  two  best 
schemes  for  dealing  with  the  sewerage  of  the  town. 

An  animated  debate  occurred  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Hastings  Town  Council  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  site  for  the  new  town  hall.  By  a majority  of 
two  it  was  resolved  to  erect  the  new  municipal 
buildings  on  a piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
town  in  Queen’s-road,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  ill4,000 
The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrews,  borough 
surveyor,  were  referred  back  to  a committee  for  re- 
consideration. These  provide  on  ground-floor  a 
police-court,  50ft.  by  30ft.,  approached  from  Queen’s- 
road  by  a corridor,  10ft.  wide ; a jury-room,  26ft.  by 
18ft. ; counsel’s  robing-room,  28ft.  by  15ft.  On  first 
floor  are  a council  chamber,  46ft.  by  26ft.  ; com- 
mittee-room, 20ft.  by  18ft.  ; and  surveyor’s  offioos. 
The  accommodation  given  on  those  plans  is  that 
originally  proposed,  with  tho  exception  of  a large  hall 
and  fire-engine  rooms. 

Tho  Church  of  St.  Cnthbert,  Great  Salkeld, 
Cumberland,  is  undergoing  rostoration.  Messrs. 
Hethorington  and  Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  are  superiiiton- 
ing  tho  works. 

Tho  restoration  of  tho  cliancol  of  tho  parish  cliurch 
of  Sutton  Conrtnoy  was  oominonced  last  week. 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect,  Wliilehall-placo 
Condon,  Mr.  A.  Groves,  ooiitrnctor,  Miltou-uudor 
Wychwood. 


CDTOSpOttilmtt 


ST.  HELEN’S  AND  ST.  MARTIN’S  CHURCH, 
BISHOPSGATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker  appeal  i 
for  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  west  door- 
way to  the  Nuns’  Choir  in  this  church,  and  , 
assert,  with  regard  to  the  restoration  already  i 
carried  out,  that  “ an  enumeration  of  what  has  [ 
already  been  done  will  attest  that  it  has  been  i 
carried  out  in  a careful  and  discriminating  j 
manner.” 

As  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker  thus  boldly  I 
challenge  criticism  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  | 
when  the  interior  of  the  church  was  restored  by  i 
them,  between  1865  and  1808,  the  interesting  I 
Jacobean  altar-piece  and  altar- rails  were  re-  [ 
moved  and  replaced  by  what  the  historian  of  I 
the  church  calls  ” a neat  stone  reredos,”  and  ; 
rails  of  tho  usual  art  metal-work  pattern-book 
design,  the  miserere  seats  removed  and  i 
adapted,  and  the  church  goner.ally  stripped  of  - 
everything  that  was  not  considered  in  harmony 
with  its  architecture. 

tjuite  recently  tho  very  picturesque  wooden 
pent  over  the  west  door  of  the  south  aisle, 
which  formed  a particularl3'  agreeablo  feature,  : 
and  was  in  all  probability  Wren’s  work,  has 
boon  roinovod  under  Messrs.  Wadmore  and 
liakor’s  superintendence,  and  tho  doorway  re- 
stored lo  wliat  is,  I suppose,  assumed  to  bo  a 
becoming  ecclesiastical  condition. 

It  is  also,  1 believe,  in  contemplation  to  take 
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down  tlio  bolfry  at  tho  west  end  of  the  church, 
and  to  replace  it  by  a belfry  of  a Gothic  design 

an  act  of  vandalism  which  will,  I trust,  bo 

averted  by  the  prompt  remonstrance  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  picturesque  antiquities  of 
our  country.  The  rebuilding  of  this  belfry  has 
been  openly  advocated  by  the  rector,  who,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church,  affixed 
to  Mr.  Clodes’  “ Memorials  of  the  Merchant 
Tnyloi's’  Company,”  expresses  his  regret  that 
“ Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  whose  body  lies  in  the 
Nuns’  Choir,  did  not  leave  sufficient  instructions 
to  the  Mercers’  Company,  his  trustees,  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  erecting  a lower  spire 
instead  of  the  unsightly  turret  which  now 
exists.”  The  opening  of  the  west  door  is  a 
small  matter,  but  it  may  be  that  under  guise  of 
raising  funds  for  the  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to 
find  the  means  to  rebuild  the  belfry,  and  if  this 
is  the  meaning  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker’s 
“ necessary  and  substantial  reform,”  I for  one 
must  characterise  it  as  a meddlesome  and 
gratuitous  interference. — I am,  &c., 

John  Hebb. 

Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  August  13th,  1878. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  COTTAGE  EESIDENCES. 

Sir, — I read  your  article  on  the  Middle  class 
Dwellings  by  Mr.  Shaw,  with  interest,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
material  mentioned  for  the  colonies.  I regret, 
however,  and  very  much,  that  more  detail  was 
not  given  in  the  treatment  of  the  partition 
walls  and  fireplaces,  and  some  explanation  as 
to  how  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  “ But-and-Ben,” 
manages  to  gather  his  flues  under  the  roof,  and 
also  in  the  Middle-class  cottages  how  he  col- 
lects the  flues  from  so  many  diSerent  places 
into  the  ridge  of  the  end  roof.  I suspect  that 
for  this  country  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  studs  much  thicker,  and  the  slabs  double, 
to  withstand  the  intense  cold.  Hoping  that 
subsequent  numbers  will  contain  more  informa- 
tion in  this  respect — I am,  &c., 

Waltbr  Chesterton,  Architect. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  August  2,  1878. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL. 

Sir, — I was  unable  to  obtain  another  inspec- 
tion of  the  plans,  and  the  data  I required  for 
replying  to  “ A Competitor’s  ” further  com- 
ments respecting  the  above,  in  time  for  your 
last  week’s  issue.  But  having  had  an  oppor. 
tunity  afforded  me  since,  I will  now  do  my  best 
to  oblige  your  correspondent,  although  I cannot 
undertake  to  indefinitely  continue  this  corre- 
spondence, taking  my  catechising  friend’s  ques- 
tions seriatim  : — 

1.  No  engine-room  was  mentioned  in  the 
lithographed  particulars  supplied  to  the  com- 
petitors by  the  town  clerk,  nor  is  it  required  by 
the  town,  since  ample  accommodation  already 
exists  at  the  market-house  in  Fore-street, 
where  the  fire  engines  are  at  present  kept. 

2.  In  the  accepted  design  there  is  a retiring 
room  opening  out  from  the  principal  hall.  A.n 
ordinary  eye  would  have  readily  discovered  it 
on  the  plans,  as  it  measures  about  16ft.  square, 
and  has  a w.c.  and  lavatory  en  suite.  This 
room  is  additional  to  the  one  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent. 

3.  In  the  report  which  accompanied  the  suc- 
cessful design,  the  author  mentioned  that  the 
room  which  adjoined  the  town  clerk’s  office 
could  be  used  either  as  a second  room  for  the 
town  clerk,  or  as  an  additional  committee-room, 
or  for  both  combined.  These  two  rooms  being 
on  the  first  floor,  and  occupying  the  front  of 
the  existing  building,  are  in  the  best  possible 
position  for  such  purposes,  whilst  their  floor 
space  (about  600  square  feet),  is  ample  for  the 
requirements  of  the  town  clerk’s  business  in 
this  borough. 

I have  also  been  favoured  with  a sight  of  the 
amended  sketches,  which  are  simply  tracings 
from  the  original  drawings,  with  a few  trivial 
alterations  in  the  staircase,  the  elevation,  and 
in  the  position  of  a w.c.  and  doorway;  not 
beyond  what  I assume  is  required  in  the  case 
of  almost  every  set  of  competitive  drawings 
before  they  are  carried  out,  and  is  quite  admis- 
sible, provided  the  original  leading  idea  and 
arrangement  is  adhered  to,  and  the  work  of  no 
other  competitor  touched  upon,  both  of  which 
conditions  are  strictly  kept  4n  the  present  in- 
stance. The  fact  that  two  other  gentlemen  of 


the  town  entered  tho  room  at  tho  time  when 
the  inspection  alluded  to  took  place,  will  ilispel 
any  illusion  that  may  have  been  created  by  the 
insinuation  of  “ closed  doors.” 

As  an  “ old  stager,”  but  in  another  line,  I 
will  take  the  liberty,  in  conclusion,  to  commend 
to  “A  Competitor’s”  notice  the  very  excellent 
advice  that  you.  Sir,  once  gave  to  a talented 
architect  now  passed  away — “ To  stick  to  his 
drawing-board  rather  than  to  controversy,  if  he 
would  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future.” 
Should  your  correspondent  deem  it  expedient 
to  follow  this,  I,  for  one,  will  wish  him  better 
luck  next  time,  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  my 
privilege  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  a 
disappointed  competitor. — I am,  &c.. 

An  Outsider. 

Bodmin,  August  12, 1878. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL. 

Sir, — Observing  no  reply  in  your  last  week’s 
issue  from  “ Outsider  ” to  “ Competitor,”  with 
your  permission  I will  try  and  explain  the  dis- 
crepancies referred  to. 

Conditions.  Accepted  plan. 

Engine-room  under  hall.  No  engine-room  is  men- 
tioned in  the  particulars 
supplied  to  competiner 
architects,  and  dated 
27th  April,  1878. 

A hall,  with  justices’-  A retiring-room,  1 6£t.  by 
room  retiring  there-  16ft.,  is  provided,  but 
from.  the  word  “ justices’  ” 

seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Offices  for  town  clerk.  Two  rooms  are  provided, 
25ft.  by  14ft.  and  20ft. 
by  13ft.  (although  one 
of  these  rooms  can  be 
used  as  a committee- 
room  if  required) ; opi- 
nions may  differ  as  to 
the  sizes  being  “ in- 
adequate” or  not. 

Has  “A  Competitor”  ever  carried  out  in 
practice  competition  drawings  without  altera- 
tion ? If  so,  he  must  prepare  them  with  more 
care  than  the  majority  of  the  profession  do. 
He  certainly  has  made  a ” mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill  ” in  his  reference  to  the  “ inspection” 
of  the  drawings  while  on  view  to  any  one  who 
chosetoaskto  see  them.  Moreover,  as  many 
find  out  from  experience,  local  architects  are 
rarely  without  friends  on  the  board  or  council 
(as  the  case  may  be),  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  matters  very  little  whether  they  see 
the  drawings  with  their  friends  with  closed  or 
open  doors.  Possibly  “ A Competitor  ” has 
never  lost  a competition  before,  in  which  case 
he  is  more  fortunate  than 

Another  Competitor. 


OPEN-MOUTHED  PIPES  v.VENTILATOES. 

Sib^_As  the  result  of  the  experiments  made 
at  Kew,  by  the  judges  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
with  ventilators  as  against  plain  pipes,  is  still 
commanding  considerable  attention,  will  you 
permit  me  to  publish  the  following  results, 
showing  the  effect  the  shape  of  the  outlet  has 
upon  the  speed  of  the  up-current  ? 


I have  recently  put  up  at  my  house  a 4in. 
pipe  about  13ft.  in  height,  and  whose  top  stands 
about  2ft.  above  the  ridge.  At  8 p.m.  last 
night  I tried  the  up-current — first,  with  the 
plain  pipe ; then  I put  an  expanding  or  trum- 
pet-mouthed outlet  perpendicularly  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe.  This  being  tried,  was  taken 
off,  and  a patent  lOin,  soil-pipe  ventilator,  with 


3in.  pipe  attached,  put  on.  This  being  also 
tried,  was  taken  off  in  turn,  and  a 3in.  cowl, 
manufactured  by  another  patentee,  was  then 
tried,  and  the  following  are  the  results — show- 
ing the  number  of  feet  per  minute  which  each 


Plain  Open 
Pipe. 

Pipe  with 
Trumpet 

lOin.  Soil- 
Pipe 

Patent 

Cowl. 

Mouth. 

Ventilator. 

200 

400 

300 

200 

200 

300 

...  ■ 200 

170 

200 

300 

200 

160 

In  this  case  the  plain  upright  pipe  with  ex- 
panding outlet  gave  much  the  best  results,  and 
when  at  4 p.m.  to-day  I repeated  the  experi- 
ments, the  trumpet  outlet  gave  much  the 
quickest  up-current.  The  plain  pipe  again 
gave  2(X),  but  the  patent  cowl  only  200,  170, 
and  160.  The  open  joint  where  cowls  turn 
helps  to  hurt  their  effect. 

Yesterday,  I tried  a drain  at  Dr.  Cassall’s 
house.  Newton-terrace,  here,  which  has  the  soil- 
pipe  going  up  the  centre  of  the  house  to  act  as 
its  ventilating  shaft,  and  which  soil-pipe  carries 
off  the  rain-water  from  the  centre  gutter.  The 
anemometer  showed  an  in-current  of  fresh  air 
into  the  drain  through  the  ventilating  trap  of 
300ft.  per  minute  ; but  after  running  hot  water 
down  the  soil-pipe,  the  in-current  rose  to  5(X)ft. 
—I  am,  &c.,  W.  P.  Buchan, 

Sanitary  Engineer. 

21,  Eenfrew-st.,  Glasgow,  August  10th. 

EXHAUST  COWLS. 

SiR,_The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
on  certain  recent  experiments  at  Kew,  to  test 
the  exhaust  power  of  a few  ventilating  cowls,  is 
at  least  rather  disappointing  to  some  inventors, 
who  have,  in  spite  of  well-known  laws,  main- 
tained the  suction  power  of  their  contrivances. 
Every  one  knows  that  a vertical  pipe  blown 
across  at  the  top  creates  an  extracting  power, 
and  will  cause  a body  of  smoke  within  the  tube 
to  be  drawn  out,  and  this  pumping  action  is 
increased  when  the  air  within  the  pipe  is 
warmer  than  that  without.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  by  a well-placed  deflecting  cone  or 
other  expedient  at  the  orifice,  and  the  addition 
of  a cowl,  the  draught  may  not  be  facilitated, 
but  for  purposes  of  simple  ventilation  the  open 
pipe  is  probably  as  effectual  as  any  kind  of 
sucking  pump  placed  at  the  top,  and  actual 
observation  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case. — I 
am,  &c., H.  G. 

ON  SKETCHING. 

Sir,— Mr.  W.  E.  Lethaby’s  suggestion  in 
your  last  issue  is  apropos  just  now,  and  from  my 
own  experience  I have  found  the  “ tips  ” to 
vergers  and  sextons  somewhat  of  a tax  upon 
one’s  purse  when  “ doing  ” a tour  of  sketching. 
The  passport  recommended  would  doubtless  be 
effectual,  though  there  are  many  who  have 
passed  the  stage  of  students,  but  who  are  still 
glad  to  inspect  old  buildings  and  sketch  when 
they  have  an  opportunity.  I would,  therefore, 
throw  out  the  hint  that  a circular  from  the 
Institute,  as  a central  body,  addressed  to  the 
deans  and  chapters,  clergy  and  custodians  of 
interesting  buildings  throughout  the  country, 
would  have  a good  effect,  the  object  being  that 
on  presentation  of  a card,  the  bearer  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  building  for  a reason- 
able time.  The  presence  of  a sexton  or  a 
verger  is  a great  embarrassment  to  the  sketcher, 
as  the  points  of  interest  to  that  useful 
functionary  are  not  likely  to  be  so  to  the  latter. 
— I am,  &c., 

A NECESSABY  COEEECTION. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  July  26  you  say  Mr. 
Edward  Baker,  master  builder,  of  Folkestone,  was 
drunk  and  imprisoned,  &c.,  &o.  It  was  a Mr.  Butler 
who  was  so  imprisoned.  We  are  much  annoyed,  as 
we  are  the  only  builders  named  Baker  at  Folkestone 
or  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  correcting  the  paragraph  in  a conspicuous 
place  in  your  next  issue.— Yours  Huly, 

B.  & D.  Baker, 

14,  Harbour-street,  Folkestone,  Aug.  9*  , , 

[The  item  was  clipped  from  a local  journal.— Ed. J 


For  a new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  school- 
room at  Moatside,  Carlisle,  the  contracts  have  just 
been  let,  the  principal  being  that  of  masons  worK 
to  Messrs.  Sproat  Brothers,  of  Talkin,  and  joiner  a 
work  to  Mr.  Winthrope,  of  Brompton.  1 he  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  laid  on  the 
9th  prox. 
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QUI'JSrrONF!. 

[5172.]— Ventilation— Carbonic  Acid.— It  has 

boon  ouo  of  the  ncjratin  fjucstionrn  amonj?*  sanitary 
moil,  and  has  friv-n  riso  to  somndifFnronco  of  ojiinion 
roffnrdinir  tfio  valuo  of  upward  or  downward  venti- 
lation, wliothor  carhonio  acid,  one  of  tlio  chief  pro- 
ducts of  respiration,  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
room  by  virtue  of  its  wei(flit,  or  is  found  equally 
mixed  tlirouf^liout  tlio  air  of  a vitiated  apartineut. 
Profesaol  l^cttoukofcr  lia/H  found,  by  ^xperiuionta 
in  the  wanls  of  a lyiniar-in  hospital  at  Munich,  that 
the  carhonie  acid  is  pretty  evenly  distributed, 
tboufirh  the  results  rather  indicate  that  the  quantity 
was  smaller  at  or  near  the  floor  than  at  the  coiliup, 
Jhe  same  fact,  however,  was  established,  I remem- 
ber, by  a commission  on  the  ventilation  of  barracks 
and  other  rooms,  and  the  Rluo-book  published  by 
order  of  Government  in  1857,  and  alonir  with  the 
well-known  law  of  gases  to  increase  in  bulk  and  be- 
come hgnter  when  heated,  and  the  equally  well- 
known  principle  of  diffusion  of  gases  and  their  tran- 
spiration, it  is  extraordinary  how  any  theory  of  a 
downward  ventilation  could  have  been  founded  on 
the  idea  of  an  invariably  heavier  and  descending 
gas.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  above  experi- 
ments have  been  contradicted  by  any  recent  autho- 
rity, and  on  what  grounds  ?— G.  H.  G. 

. Boofs.— I am  a young  architect  in 

the  Midlands,  and  am  about  to  construct  a tile  roof, 
l^t  am  alarmed  to  see  that  nearly  all  tile  roofs  in 
^13  neighbourhood  are  covered  with  a dirty  green 
Can  any  of  my  friends  inform  me  how  to  obviate 
this,  or  can  they  inform  me  of  a tile  which  will  not 
vegetate  ?— O.  P.  J. 

[5474.] — Tiles. — Some  buff  or  red  tiles,  4in.  or 
6in.  square,  with  a pattern  stamped  on.  are  required 
to  nil  in  spandrels  over  window  heads.  The  buff 
colour  would  be  preferred  with  a sanded  surface. 
Ihe  tiles  must  not  exceed  IJin.  in  thickness.  Can 
any  reader  tell  me  of  suck  ? — Yeo. 

[.5475.]— Salisbury.— I purpose  spending  a fort- 
night in  Salisbury  and  vicinity.  Would  any  corre- 
spondent kindly  give  me  a list  of  churches  and  a 
tew  domestic  buildings  which  might  be  visited  in 
that  time  ? I wish  to  see  Early  English  work,  and 
good  specimens  of  ancient  woodwork.— Scot. 

[5476.]— Roof  for  Hoffmann’s  Kiln.— Will  any 
reader  who  understands  the  above  kindly  tell  me  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  roof  ? The  extreme 
diameter  of  kiln  is  90ft.,  and  it  is  desired  to  roof 
tne  whole  area  from  chimney  to  outer  wall.— J.  N.  H. 

[5477.]--Timber.-I  should  feel  obliged  if  some 
practical  friend  would  kindly  answer  me  the  follow- 
lo?  q“|ries  regarding  building  timber  :— Is  “ pine  ” 
and  ‘ fir”  timber  one  and  the  same  kind  of  wood 
when  applied  to  European  productions?  When 
timber  is  specified  ” Baltic  fir,”  is  red  or  white  wood 
meant  P Also,  what  kind  is  meant  when  specified 
Baltic  pine  Then,  again,  should  the  term  be 
Baltic  red,  or  Baltic  “yellow,”  when  the  oppo- 
c intended  ? Are  there  balks 

ot  Memel,  Dantzic.  and  Riga  white  timber,  as  well 
as  the  other  kind  ? If  so,  are  these  white  balks  or 
scantlings  cut  therefrom,  as  good  and  durable  and  as 
fit  tor  the  carpenter  as  the  other  kinds  of  white  wood  ? 
Are  there  Baltic  “red  ” deals  and  “ yellow”  deals 
or  B,re  red  and  “yellow  ” two  terms  for  the  same 
kind  of  wood  P Is  European  “ spruce  ” one  and  the 
same  wood  as  “white”  wood?  Are  these  Baltic 
whites  (or  spruce)  in  every  case  the  counterpart  of 
similar  reds  (or  yellow)  spruce  P Are  “Swedish” 
red  (or  yellov^)  and  “ white deals  as  durable  or 
as  good  as  other  similar  woods  P What  wood  is 
meant  by  the  term  “red  pine?”  Is  American 
^ruce  as  good  anu  durable  as  European  spruce  P 
Ihe  foregoing  queries  are  somewhat  formidable;  I 
trust,  however,  some  one  will  be  kind  enough  to 
i“  matter  it  is 
dimcult  to  obtain  plain,  clear,  and  exact  information. 

1 think  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
matter,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  general  interest.— 
Wood. 

[5478.]  — Beady-Eeckoner.  — Will  some  one 
kindly  recommend  to  me  (from  actual  experience)  a 
book  of  the  ready-reckoner  class,  adapted  to  the 
needs  ot  the  quantity  surveyor— viz.,  giving  the 
Ei^dees  items  taken  in  feet  and  inches  P— 

[5479  ] -Parquetry,  &c.-I  shall  bo  glad  to  learn 
tne  titles  ot  any  good  books  on  parquetry  and 
marquetry.— Essatee.  j auu 

[5480.1— Sketching  Tour. — I propose  spending 
my  week  s holiday  in  making  a short  sketching  tour, 
starting  from  London.  I should  feel  exceedingly 
thankful  if  some  one  (and  I feel  sure  many  of  your 
readers  must  have  been  for  such  a purpose)  would 
on  the  subject.  What  would  bo 
the  best  route  to  take,  and  what  would  be  the  most 
interesting  places  to  visit  P — Student. 

shonlfl  feel 

information  us  to  tho  best  kind  ot 
windows  for  Board  Schools.  Tho  objection,  I be- 
hove, to  sash  windows  is  that  they  cause  draught 
when  opened  for  ventilation.  Would  this  bo  satis- 
factorily obtained  by  a portion  hung  at  bottom  and 
opening  inwards  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys,  a 
hopper-shaped  louvre  being  fixed  internally  over 
same  to  give  the  air  an  upward  current  P — Anxious. 


RKl’LIKS. 

[5286.] — Village  Clubs.— I find  a paucity  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject  in  the  bank  voliimeB  of  the 
liuii.DiNU  News.  I'ians  were  given,  in  March  2nd, 
1877,  of  a “ British  Workman,”  nt  Upper  Norwood, 
and  tho  accommodation  provided  is  as  follows  :— 
Ground  floor:  liar,  dining-room,  kitchen,  meeting- 
room  (20  X .‘itft.),  and  various  offices.  First  floor : 


r-  TCbSJV/UO  \J  IllOUO*  I It  HU  Jl'/U  t • 

Rending,  smoking,  and  game  rooms.  2nd  floor  : Care- 
er’s residence.  “ Tho  Cocoa  Tree,”  I’inner,  de- 


take 


signed  by  Messrs.  George  and  Roto,  was  illustrated 
8th  March  last.  Tho  accommodation  there  given  is  : — 
Ground  floor : Coffee-room,  with  bar,  kitchen, 
living-room,  &■:.  Floor  above : Club-room  (about 
10  X 22ft.)  and  bedrooms.  I should  imagine  tho 
amount  of  nncoramodation  must  always  bo  regu- 
lated by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. — 
C.  P.  Euwakds. 

[5326.]— Ice  Houses. — A drawing  of  a simple  ice-  I 
house  was  given  in  tho  Building  News,  9th 
August,  1872.  The  instructions  were,  to  dig  a trench 
in  a bank  facing  tho  north,  4ft.  wide  and  4ft.  deep  I 
at  upper  side,  and  18in.  at  the  lower.  Six  inches 
above  the  bottom  place  a wattled  hurdle,  on  which  | 
the  ice  is  to  bo  placed.  The  roof  to  be  of  thatch,  12in.  j 
to  18in.  thick,  and  overlapping  the  trench  1ft.  each 
way.  A hinged  trap  18in.  square  is  to  be  formed  in 
the  roof  for  access  to  tho  ice.  A pit  described  by 
another  correspondent  was  a simple  hole  in  the 
ground  15ft.  square  at  top  and  tapering  towards  the 
bottom.  The  covering  was  a shed  roof  of  straw  1ft. 
thick,  supported  by  a post  at  each  corner,  2ft.  from 
the  ground.  This  space  of  2ft.  was  always  kept  open, 
and  being  4ft.  and  5ft.  outside  of  the  ice,  it  excluded 
all  influence  of  the  rays  of  tho  sun.  On  filling  the 
house  straw  was  laid  on  the  sides,  then  broken  small 
and  rounded  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
covered  with  rye  straw  to  the  thickness  of  2ft.  The 
house  was  never  known  to  be  empty.  Another,  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles,  never  kept  ice  after 
the  month  of  July.  To  keep  ice  well  you  must  have 
perfect  drainage,  a thick  covering  of  non-conductor, 
as  rye  straw,  perfect  circulation  of  air,  and  perfect 
shade.  As  to  the  shape  or  mode  of  structure  the 
owner  can  please  his  own  fancy. — C.  P.  Edwabds 
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[5345.]  — Opus  Alexandrinum.  — Seeing  no 
answer  to  this  query,  I sought  for  one  myself.  But 
indices  to  vols.  of  Building  News  and  encyclo- 
ptedias  proved  useless,  and  I had  almost  given  up 
the  search  in  despair,  when  I bethought  me  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  “Art  Handbooks.” 
And  this  is  what  I found  : — “ A third  variety  of 
Christian  and  mediseval  mosaic,  commonly  used  for 
the  paving  of  Italian  churches  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  down  to  the  thirteenth,  is  called  Opus 
Alexandrinum.  It  may  bi  described  generally  as 
tesselated  marble  work — an  arrangement  of  small 
cubes,  usually  of  porphyry  or  serpentine,  composing 
geometrical  pattens  in  grooves,  cut  in  the  white 
marble  slabs  which  form  the  pavement.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  variety  did  not  remain  in 
general  use  nearly  so  late  as  either  of  the  two  pre-  ! 
viously  described  (see  handbook),  and  that  it  was 
discontinued  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.”—C.  P.  Edwards. 

[5436.]— R.  C.  Church  at  Arundel.— The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Philip  Neri,  at 
Arundel,  was  designed  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom  and 
Sons,  of  London.  The  church  was  fully  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  Building  News  of  February 
13th,  1874.— E.  E.  B. 

[54.57.]— Worm  in  Bed  Deal.— Two  or  three 
applications  of  spirits  ot  turpentine  to  the  parts 
affected  by  worni  will  effectually  stop  their  further 
ravages,  but  will  not  prevent  the  part  already 
attacked  from  being  noticeable,  it  being  the  sap- 
wood  on  the  edges  that  is  now  decayed.— M. 
Hawnet. 

[5458.]— Waterproof  Covering.— A coating  of 
asphalte  properly  laid  on,  say  2in.  thick,  ought  to 
make  a perfectly  staunch  covering. — M.  Hawney. 


[5465,]— Construction  of  Roof.— An  ordinary 
collar  tie  principal,  with  collars  projecting  suffi- 
ciently to  give  a seat  for  purlins,  will  be  the  most 
economical,  and  get  sufficiently  strong  for  that 
space.  If  the  truss  should  not  show  its  depth  into 
room  purlins  can  be  framed  in  between  and  back  of 
trusses,  kept  fair  with  common  rafters.  — M. 
Hawney. 


[5467.1— Slating  Battens.— In  answer  to  first 
query  : Yes,  as  I am  of  opinion  that  the  puckering 
of  the  boarding  often  cracks  the  slates.  To  second 
query  : It  would  be  better  to  block  the  battens  up 
certainly,  to  prevent  speedy  decay  of  wood  boarding. 
Query  3:  For  one  reason  I should  be  inclined  to 
place  the  felt  over  the  battens,  as  it  would  assist 
ventilation.  For  convenience  of  the  slater  no  doubt 
the  felt  nailed  to  the  boarding  with  the  battens  upon 
it  is  better.  4 ; Split  laths  last  longer. — G.  H. 


[5469.]— Mr.  Parker’s  System  of  Ventilating 
Sewers.— 1 may  inform  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Parker’s  report.  Sir  J,  Bazalgette 
has  generally  approved  of  the  system  he  refers  to.  I 
am  as  astonished  as  W.  P.  Buchan  is,  that  a half 
plan,  as  this  really  appears  to  bo,  should  have  been 
recommended.  No  amount  of  air  “ forced  in  ” can 
render  some  drains  innocuous,  and  the  defect  of  tho 
principle  is  that  tho  fresh  air  is  introduced  at  one 
point,  but  that  no  special  provision  exists  ns  regards 
tho  traps  which  may  bo  within  tho  houso.— An  Old 
COEItE.SI’ONDBNT. 


IIeiib  W.  Keissig  has  invented  a coating  for 
w.alls  for  which  he  is  about  to  obtain  a patent. 
L consists  of  a spirituous  ; dution  of  stearate 
of  soda,  prepared  in  the  proportion  of 
.50  grammes  of  stearate  dissolved  in 
grammes  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  a strength  of 
00  per  cent.  Other  solutions  of  soap  in  .spirit 
of  wine  of  more  or  less  strength  may  be  used; 
but  stearate  of  soda  forms  the  hardest  and 
most  impermeable  coating,  though  more  ex- 
pensive.  For  stables,  spirituous  solutions  of 
common  brown  soap  or  soft  soap  suffice,  but 
the  stronger  tho  spirits  the  better.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  coloured  with  aniline  colours, 
yellow  ochre,  or  dragon’s  blood.  The  coating 
is  said  to  take  well  on  wood,  lime,  and  cement! 
Size  colours  are  suitably  fixed  beforehand,  a 
solution  of  chromate  of  alum  being  recom- 
mended. 

A CONSIGNMENT  of  wood.s,  recently  arrived  in 
this  country  from  Calcutta,  has  been  looked 
upon  quite  as  a novelty,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  produce  of  our  Indian  forests,  and  are,  so 
far  as  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  is  aware,  the  first 
batch  that  has  ever  been  sent  to  this  country  for 
sale  by  the  Forest  Conservancy  Department. 
The  woods  have  come  over  in  irregularly 
shaped  logs,  some  of  very  large  size,  and  are 
very  varied,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  for 
structural  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Thus, 
for  instance,  appeared  among  them  such  woods 
as  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens),  Olive  (Olea  cus- 
pidata),  the  soft  and  apparently  useless  wood  of 
Alstonia  scholaris,  as  well  as  the  woods  of  many 
other  trees  well  known  for  the  fruit,  resins,  or 
other  economic  products  produced  by  them,  but 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  at  least  as 
timber  trees.  The  collection  was  sold  a short 
time  since  by  public  auction,  and  realised  fairly 
good  prices.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen 
whether  the  prices  obtained  were  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  induce  the  authorities  to  send 
another  consignment. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  17th 
annual  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
the  Plasterers’  Company  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensing- 
ton. For  an  original  design  in  monochrome  for 
a ceiling  of  a room,  with  centre  of  chandelier  i 
First  prize,  C.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Sheffield  School 
of  Art ; second  prize,  L.  M.  Benson,  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensing- 
ton. For  an  original  design,  modelled  in 
plaster,  for  a portion  of  a ceiling  centre 
First  prize,  H.  Harvey,  of  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington ; second 
prize,  W . W alien,  of  the  W estminster  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  School  of  Art.  The 
competition  drawings  and  models  are  now  on 
view  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  national  art 
students’  work.  South  Kensington,  and  are 
referred  to  in  our  article  thereon  elsewhere. 

Peofessoe  Paley  asserts  that  the  blackness 
of  London  buildings  does  not  proceed  altogether 
from  smoke  and  dirt.  He  declares  that  some 
stones — such  as  that  of  which  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral is  built — will,  if  not  properly  pickled, 
develop,  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  the  shade, 
a small  black  lichen.  Sunlight  is  destructive 
of  this  stealthy  destroyer.  Professor  Paley 
supports  his  theory  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  well  as  in.the  parts 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral  and  the  Circus  at 
Bath,  which  are  built  respectively  of  Portland, 
Barnack,  and  Bath  stone  (all  belong  to  the 
lower  oolites),  this  blackness  appears,  whilst 
the  sunlit  parts  of  the  same  buildings  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  white.  Further  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  this  new  lichen,  or 
whatever  growth  it  may  be,  would  be  very 
desirable. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  have  re- 
ported to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  upon 
the  scheme  of  the  Committee  of  Livery  Com- 
panies for  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  funds 
wliich  the  Corporation  and  the  committees 
might  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  technical  educa- 
tion. Tho  means  by  which  this  is  to  bo  accom- 
plished are  tho  establishment  of  local  trade 
schools  and  a central  institution,  with  a suit- 
able staff  of  professors.  'J'o  the  former  are  to 
bo  admitted  iicrsons  who,  having  received  ole- 
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! niontarv  instruction  in  tlio  principles  of  science 
' uul  art!  desire  to  bo  tau^lit  tlicir  application  to 
I particular  trades  by  teachers  bavins  a.  coiupo- 
I tent  knowledse  of  the  actual  practice  of  those 
'itrades,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  and  artistic 
I principles  to  bo  applied  to  them.  The  latter 
: institution  is  designed  to  give  more  advanced 
! instruction,  no  person  being  received  who  is 
; not  shown  upon  examination  to  have  acquired 
l a sufficient  knowledge  of  science  and  art  to 
i . enable  him  to  profit  by  the  instruction  there  to 
‘ be  given,  which  it  is  proposed  should  embrace 
' , applied  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  art, 

. ' to  be  taught  by  competent  professors,  aided  by 
.1  suitable  assistants  and  a sufficient  staff.  1 he 
; central  institution  thus  constituted  would 
I'  undertake  the  instruction  of  regular  students, 

■']  the  delivery  of  evening  lectures  relating  to  ap- 
I plied  science  and  art,  the  holding  of  evening 
classes  in  connection  therewith,  the  discussion 
of  important  discoveries  in  trades,  and,  gene- 
I rally,  the  promotion  of  the  application  of 
, science  and  ait  to  industry.  The  scheme  further 
i contemplates  the  provision  of  exhibitions  for 
J meritorious  students,  tenable  at  the  cential 
.1  institution,  assisting  technical  classes  already 
J established,  aiding  efforts  made  at  the  seat  of 
'I  special  manufactures  in  furtherance^  of  tech- 
' nical  education,  and  providing  prizes,  pre- 
(1  miums,  and  apprentice  fees.  The  board  of 
^ governors,  estimated  at  300  members,  is  to 
M insist  of  liverymen  of  London,  and  to  include 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  and  every 
;*(  contributing  company.  The  council  is  to  be 
N composed  oi  SO  and  the  executive  committee  of 
t 40  members. 

!'  Arrangements  of  importance  as  afiecting 
^ the  gas-consumers  of  the  metropolis  are  now  in 
jj  course  of  preparation  by  the  London  gas  com- 
,[  panies.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as 

i thirteen  gas  companies  in  the  metropolis.  Of 
this  number  six  have  amalgamated  with  the 
Chartered,  and  one  with  the  Commercial.  Of 
the  six  existing  companies,  the  Pheenix  which 
, takes  rank  in  magnitude  next  to  tte  Chartered 
’’  — has  just  agreed,  conditionally  by  its  directors, 
ij  to  terms  of  amalgamation  with  the  latter  com- 
H pany.  The  Phoenix  supplies  half  the  gas  con- 
• sumed  in  South  London,  while  the  Chartered 
’ furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  total  supply  of  the 
t:  whole  of  the  metropolis,  the  entire  City  being 
part  of  its  district.  It  is  further  understood 
1 that  terms  are  on  the  eve  of  settlement  for  the 
! amalgamation  of  the  Surrey  Consumers’  Com- 
pany  with  the  Chartered.  A proposition  for 
'''  amalgamation  with  the  Chartered  has  likewise 
been  laid  before  the  South  Metropolitan,  and 
' although  there  are  apparently  some  difficulties 
" in  the  way,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  company 
P will  follow  the  same  course  that  has  been  taken 
by  so  many  others.  The  Commercial  and  the 
London  remain  to  complete  the  system.  As  the 
' former  has  itself  absorbed  the  Ratcliff,  it  has  so 
' far  given  a practical  proof  that  it  considers 
I amalgamation  desirable.  These  plans  of 
i amalgamation  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
h the  shareholders  and  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
I*  of  Trade,  but  no  application  to  Parliament  is 
* necessary.  A large  extension  of  the  Chartered 
k system  is  evidently  imminent,  and  decided  pro- 
P gress  will  thus  be  made  towards  the  amalgama- 
f tion  of  all  the  London  gas  companies  into  one 
’ body,  in  agreement  with  the  recommendation  of 
j«  the  select  committee  presided  over  by  Mr. 
I Cardwell  in  1867,  and  also  in  conformity  with 
H the  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

b The  selection  of  subjects  for  the  mural  deco- 
ration  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  has  been 
i made,  and  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  is  already  at 
y work  upon  his  portion  of  the  work.  The  list  is  as 
P follows  : — No.  1.  The  Romans  in  Britain  : Agri- 
l cola  builds  a fort  at  Mancunium,  A.D.  79.  No.  2. 
P The  Saxons : Baptism  of  Eadwine  at  Man- 
I Chester,  a.d.  627.  No.  3.  The  £)anes : After  a 
I hard  fight  they  seize  the  town,  a.d.  870.  No.  4. 

' Origin  of  Manufactures : Establishment  of 
I Flemish  weavers  in  Manchester,  a.d.  1330. 

; No.  5.  Early  Reformation  Movement : John  of 
j Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  defends  Wickliffe 
^ before  the  Consistory  Court,  a.d.  1377.  No.  6. 

Commercial  Integrity:  Weights  and  measures 
I tested  by  municipal  decree,  a.d.  1566.  No.  7. 

I Science : William  Crabtree  on  Kersull  Moor 
I (now  part  of  Manchester)  discovers  the  sun’s 
] parallax  by  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
j over  it,  A.D.  1566.  No.  8.  First  Blood  drawn  in 
I 


the  Civil  War:  Captain  Bradshaw,  with  thirty 
musketeers,  beats  back  Lord  Strange’s  army, 
4,500  strong,  a.d.  1642.  No.  0.  Education : 
llumphroy  Chectham,  merchant,  establishes 
his  free  school  for  boys,  a.d.  1650.  No.  10. 
Jacobite  Movement : Prince  Charles  Edward 
musters  his  troops  in  the  Collegiate  Church- 
yard, A.D.  1745.  No.  11.  Cotton  : John  Kay, 
inventor  of  the  “ fly  shuttle,”  is  saved  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob  in  a wool  sheet,  a.d.  1753. 
No.  12  (objected  to).  “ Peterloo  Meeting,”  as 
heralding  Reform. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturday  last. 
General  Henry  Hyde,  R.E.,  distributed  the  cer- 
tificates awarded  by  the  examiners  for  the 
summer  term  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s 
School  of  Practical  Engineering.  Sixty  certifi- 
cates were  taken.  J’he  first  in  each  class  was 
as  follows  : — Lecture  Work,  P.  J.  Ogle  ; Draw- 
ino-  Office,  A.  T.  Anderson;  Pattern  Shop  and 
Foundry,  A.  C.  Pickthall ; Fitting  Shop,  M.  F. 
Wilson;  General  Surveying,  P.  J.  Scott;  Rail- 
way and  Dock  Work,  W.  A.  Fenton  ; Design 
and  Construction,  G.  S.  Aitken.  The  examiners 
^ere — Mr.  Ernest  Benedict,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Their  report, 
which  was  generally  laudatory  of  the  work 
done,  concluded  by  recording  the  examiners’ 
opinion  of  the  great  value  of  the  school,  which, 
in  their  belief,  would  satisfy  a long-felt  want  in 
this  country.  They  especially  commended  the 
idea  of  the  Colonial  Department,  which,  _ in 
connection  with  the  Practical  Engineering 
School,  would,  they  believe,  lead  to  most  valu- 
able results  in  regard  to  the  numerous  young 
men  who  now  seek  a livelihood  by  adventurous 
labour  or  professional  work  abroad  and  in  the 
colonies.  The  works  produced  by  the  students 
were  displayed  in  the  several  shops  and  offices 
in  the  south  tower. 

The  proposed  employment  by  the  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  Town  Council  of  officers  in  the  borough 
engineer’s  department  for  designing  and  carry- 
ing out  of  public  architectural  works  was  taken 
into  consideration  on  Tuesday,  at  a special 
meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation. A resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
in  which  it  was  decided  to  memorialise  the 
Town  Council  on  the  subject,  expressing  the 
great  dissatisfaction  and  regret  with  which  the 
association  view  the  proposal,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  disadvantage  of  the  present 
practising  architects,  but  also  because  of  the 
detriment  to  art  and  architecture  for  years  to 
come ; and,  further,  suggesting  to  the  Town 
Council  the  desirability  of  following  the 
customary  practice  of  putting  all  public  archi- 
tectural works  to  competition. 

We  have  before  us  Part  IV.  of  the  “Architec- 
tural Association  Sketch-book  for  1878,”  and 
the  selection  of  sketches  ofiers  considerable 
variety.  Thus,  one  plate  contains  some  capital 
specimens  of  wrought-iron  work,  partly  mea- 
sured, consisting  of  gates  and  balustrading  at 
Stockwell,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Clapham,  and 
the  Temple.  Some  very  interesting  sketches 
of  Italian  doorways  occupy  another  plate. 
These  are  from  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s 
sketches,  and  are  all  good  Italian  examples. 
A sketch,  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Batterbury, 
of  Villers  St.  Paul,  showing  the  fine  early 
saddle-back  tower,  is  interesting  ; so  is  Guesting 
Church,  near  Hastings,  a picturesque  little 
building  of  brickwork  and  plaster,  with  some 
interesting  Norman  detail.  Two  Northampton- 
shire church  towers— St.  Peter’s,  Weston  Favell, 
and  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  Mardford— and  the 
three  tombs  in  the  north  chantry  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  Winchelsea,  Sussex,  make  up  the 
other  illustrations.  Commending,  as  we  do, 
the  excellent  and  suggestive  materials  the 
“ Association  Sketch-book  ” invariably  contains, 
a little  more  care  in  some  of  the  sketches,  and 
attention  to  the  uniformity  of  the  size  of 
sketches  and  style  of  printing  may  be  desirable. 

We  have  received  an  ingenious  combination 
of  set- square,  scale,  and  protractor,  patented 
by  Mr.  W.  Carr  Crofts,  of  Cookridge-street, 
Leeds.  This  instrument  is  simply  an  ordinary 
set-square  of  vulcanite,  known  to  aB  architec- 
tural draughtsmen  as  an  angle  of  45°,  with  the 
inner  edges  feathered  and  divided  into  scales  of 
feet  and  inches  for  horizontal  and  vertical 
dimensions.  Any  scales  may  be  engraved,  but 
the  one  before  us  has  on  each  of  the  right- 
angled  edges  a ^in.  and  a ^-in.  scale,  as  those 


most  in  use  in  architects’  offices.  The  hypo- 
thenusal  leg  is  similarly  divided  into  dof^ees, 
the  divisions  being  radiated  from  the  inner 
angle  of  set-square.  The  reverse  side  of  set- 
square  can  bo  used  to  set-off  joists  and  rafters 
to  jin.  and  iin.  scales;  the  adjacent  scale  is 
divided  into  a scale  for  risers  from  5m.  to  8m. 
rise,  while  the  longest  side  is  divided  into 
treads  from  9Jin.  to  11  Jin.  Every  architect 
will  readily  understand  the  value  of  these 
scales,  the  chief  advantages  being  econonay  of 
time  and  labour  in  drawing  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections,  the  dispensing  with  the  ordinary 
long  scale,  the  saving  of  time  in  ticking  off 
dimensions  and  of  moving  the  set-square,  which 
operations  are  now  resolved  into  one  move- 
ment. Other  self-evident  advantages  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  architect  and  draughts- 
man. We  have  often  desired  the  edges  of  our 
set-squares  to  be  so  divided,  especially  in  plan- 
drawing,  wliilB  tlie  facility  with  which  any  angl0 
may  be  set  off  will  do  away  with  the  protractor. 
Every  architect  and  engineer  will  hail  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Crofts’  improvement,  so  simple 
and  obvious,  and  yet  till  now  strangely  enough 
overlooked  by  the  instrument-maker.  The  in- 
strument is  sold  by  W.  H.  Harling,  of  40, 
Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

Two  processes  for  the  preservation  of  iron 
by  coating  it  with  a film  of  magnetic  oxide, 
says  the  EtiqI'IsIi  JilcchdTi'ic,  are  now  fairly 
competing  for  public  favour.  That  of 
Barff  is  well  known,  and  Mr.  Bowers  s will 
soon  be  appreciated  when  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  recently  made  at  Dudley 
become  known.  There,  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Cochrane,  his  apparatus  has  been  erected,  and 
he  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  coating 
various  articles  with  the  preservative  oxide. 
An  iron  chamber  is  set  in  a furnace  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  heated  to  a dull  red,  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a retort  for  making 
coal-gas  is  arranged.  A tight  fitting  lid,  per- 
forated with  two  holes— one  for  the  admission 
of  a pipe  by  which  air  is  conveyed  to  the  back 
end  of  the  chamber,  and  one  for  its  exit  when 
deoxidised,  closes  the  front  end ; and  is  opened 
only  when  it  is  required  to  withdraw  the  articles 
to  be  coated.  Any  description  of  the  plant  is, 
however,  premature,  because,  although  designs 
exist,  the  present  chamber  is  merely  a tem^- 
rary  arrangement  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  value  of  the  invention,  which  so  far 
as  cast  iron  is  concerned  has  now  been  done. 
To  produce  the  magnetic  oxide  on  wrought  iron 
and  steel  will  necessitate  some  modification,  but 
as  the  invention  is  now  known  castings  can  be 
effectually  protected  from  rust  at  a cost  of  about 
£1  per  ton,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  coat 
put  on  them  is  so  pleasing  that  in  many  cases 
paint  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Erratum. — Summer  Residence  at  Formbt. 
— Most  readers  will  already  have  seen  that  the 
names  of  the  architects  in  the  first  line  of  the 
description  of  the  above  illustration,  which 
appeared  last  week  on  p.  130,  should  have  been 
“ Bell  and  Roper,”  and  not  “ Bell  and  Rogers.  ’ 

Erratum. — Hydrogeological  Surveys.-— 
In  our  article  on  “ Hydrogeological  Surveys, 
in  the  last  number  but  one,  by  a printer’s  error, 
the  words  “and  the  artesian  system”  were 
omitted  in  the  sentence,  which,  thus  amended, 
reads  : — “ In  this  survey  we  have  the  areas  of 
outcrop  plainly  shown,  and  the  artesian  system 
by  contour  lines  in  red  and  yellow.” 


At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Waterworks  Company  last  week  it  was  reported  that 
extensive  new  works,  including  duplicate  main  to  the 
town,  had  been  satisfactorily  completed  at  the 
pumping  station,  Cherryhinton,  by  Messrs.  Bell  anu 
Sons,  the  building  contractors,  and  Mr.  J.  I- 
Headley,  contractor  for  new  engine  and  boiler. 

The  Camberwell  vestry  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  A.  C.  W.  Hobman  and  Co.,  for  tar 
paving  throughout  the  parish. 

A new  school,  in  Camperdown-street,  for  the 
Oakbank  district,  was  opened  by  the  Glasgow  School 
Board  on  Friday.  The  style  is  Domestic  English, 
and  the  building  is  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Robert  Baldie.  The  accommodation  is  for  930 
children.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  ^11,741 
15s.  4d.,  or  an  average  per  head  of  ill2  12s.  6d., 
and,  adding  the  cost  of  the  site,  .£4,771  10s.  Id. 
(for  an  area  of  2,950  square  yards),  a total  expen- 
diture is  arrived  at  of  .£16,513  5s.  5d.,  equal  to 
^17  15s.  4d.  per  scholar. 
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PAHLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Oi'Eiia  House.— Mr.  Whitwoll  ahkod 
tho  chairmnn  of  tho  Motropolitiiu  Hoard  of  Works 
liiHt  wo(*k  whothor  tho  hoanling  connected  with  tho 
a|)pareiitlj  discontinued  New  Opera  House  on  tlio 
Ninbaukment  would  soon  bo  removed,  as  it  had  for 
a long  time  been  an  obstruction  to  tho  footpath. 
Sir  J.  M‘(iarol-Hogg  replied  that  tho  timo  fixed  for 
tho  final  completion  of  tho  New  Opera  House  was 
tho  2Jth  of  Soptomber.  It  was,  of  cour.se,  bopcIoBS 
to  expect  that  the  building  would  bo  finished  by  that 
time,  but  until  tho  date  named  tho  board  had  no 
power  to  take  any  stops  in  tho  matter.  Ho  would 
however,  call  tho  attention  of  the  board  to  tho 
subject. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Companies.— Mr 
Fawcett  on  Wednesday  asked  if  tho  Government 
proposed  to  introduce  a bill  to  deal  with  the  enor- 
mously increased  charges  of  tho  metropolitan  water 
companies.  Tho  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer: 
Ibis  matter  connects  itself  with  a very  large  ques- 
tion, and  I am  not  able  to  give  any  positive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  No  doubt  it  is  a matter  which 
requires  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
meut.  Mr.  Fawcett : In  the  event  of  the  Govern, 
ment  n^ot  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  next  sea- 
Sion,  I shall  ask  the  House  to  express  its  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Light  in  the  City.- Saxby  v.  Stokes.— This 
was  a motion  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Richard 
Malms,  m the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  August.  8 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  77,  King  William-street,  kaown  as 
Eittlejohn  s Restaurant,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  detendant,  who  was  the  owner  of  premises,  11 
and  12,  St.  Clement’s-lane,  at  the  back  of  Little^ 
John  s Restaurant,  from  building  up  a wall  to  such 
a height  as  to  darken  the  skylight  over  the  dining- 
r^m  attached  to  the  restaurant.  There  were 
affidavits  on  both  sides  as  to  the  amount  of  light 
which  was  taken  away  from  the  plaintiff’s  window, 
arm  the  defendant  relied  upon  certain  negotiations 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  him  and  the 
plaintiff.  Mr.  Myers  Taylor  having  given  evidence 
as  to  tacts  ot  the  case,  and  explained  model  of  the 
premises,  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson  was  next  examined. 
Ihe  Vice-Chaneellor  said  he  was  satisfied  from 
the  evidence  that  the  wall  to  be  erected  by  the 
detendant  must  to  some  extent  be  injurlons  to  the 
plaintiff  s skylight,  but  whether  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  entitle  him  to  an  injunction  at  the  hearing,  he 
would  give  no  opinion  at  present.  In  the  circum- 
stances he  considered  that  the  justice  of  the  case 
would  be  met  by  ordering  the  motion  to  stand  to  the 
hearing.  If  the  defendant  determined  upon  going 
on  with  his  building  in  the  meantime,  it  would  he  at 
hii  own  risk,  and  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  plaintiff  was  right,  the  defendant  must  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  he  would  be  ordered  by  the 
Court  to  pull  down  the  building. 


CHIPS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Norwich  School  Board 
it  was  resolved  that  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a 
proposed  new  school  be  thrown  open  to  competition 
It  was  stated  by  the  mayor  that  when  Mr.  Brown 
the  architect,  was  appointed  it  was  as  “adviser,” 
not  as  designer,”  to  the  board. 

A petiRon  for  liquidation  was  filed  in  the  Man- 
tester  Bank^ptcy  Court,  on  Friday,  by  Wallace 
M^re  and  William  Scott,  trading  in  Greenheys 
Chorlton-on-Medlock  as  builders  under  the 
style  of  Moore  and  Scott.  The  liabUities  are  esti- 
mated at  .£20,000. 


The  local  board  of  Newmarket  considered  and  ap- 
proved, at  their  meeting  on  Wednesday  week,  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Holland  for  tho 
drainage  of  tho  district. 

The  old  manor-house  at  Dulwich,  occupied  in  the 
early  years  of  tho  sovontoonth  century  by  Edward 
Alleyn  the  actor,  and  founder  of  the  college,  is 
doomed  ; tho  site  of  house  and  grounds  arc  being 
plotted  out  for  suburban  villas. 

foundation  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
wore  laid  at  Wavendon,  near  Woburn,  on  Wednes- 
<lfty  week.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Bransom,  builder,  ot  Newport  Pagnell,  at  ^531. 

£bo  IGth  annual  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Diocesan 
Church  Extension  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
week  at  Keswick.  The  report  showed  that  the  in- 
come had  been  .£2,357 18s.  5d.,  against  e0945  16s.  6d. 

year,  besides  legacies  to  the  amount  of 
£6,0J>0.  Amongst  the  grants  were  six  to  church 
buildings,  amounting  to  ^6650,  and  three  for  par- 
fonage  buildings  amounting  to  £.500.  From  the 
operations  of  the  society  08  churches  have  been 
built  or  restored,  and  62  parsonages  built,  during 
the  past  16  years. 

The  Killamarsh  School  Board  determined  at  their 
last  meeting  to  build  new  schools  in  Belk-lane,  and 
instrnoted  Messrs.  Innocent  and  Brown,  of  Shef- 
field, to  prepare  plans  for  the  same. 

The  completion  of  the  water  supply  scheme  for  the 
village  of  Kilmalcolm,  N.B.,  was  celebrated  yester- 
day (Thursday).  The  water  is  brought  from  Black- 
water,  a distance  of  three  miles,  and  the  total  cost 
has  been  £3,000. 

Tbn  Theatre  Royal, Wolverhampton,  was  reopened 
on  Monday  week  after  internal  renovation  and  re- 
decoration,  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  Birmingham.  The  structural 
alterations  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and 
Bradney,  of  Wolverhampton ; the  mechanical 
arrangements  by  Mr.  H.  Cross,  of  the  same  town  ; 
and  the  upholstering  by  Mr.  W.  Wood,  also  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  transformation  is  complete — 
where  dirt,  dinginess,  and  disorder  reigned  are  now 
to  be  found  brightness,  elegance,  and  comfort. 

The  new  wing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clerkenwell 
Sessions-house  is  nearly  completed.  The  new  build- 
ing, are  25tt.  in  length,  with  a frontage  to  Clerken- 
well-road  of  70ft.,  and  a height  exceeding  50ft. 
They  are  faced  with  Portland,  and  of  a uniform 
character  with  the  free  Italian  of  the  old  building. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Higgs  and  Hill  are  the  contractors  ; the  cost  has 
been  £12,000.  Messrs.  Patman  and  Fotheringham 
have  in  hand  the  contract  for  the  re-decoration  of 
the  old  building. 

A branch  Congregational  school  was  opened  at 
Audley,  sear  Preston,  Lancashire,  a fortnight  since. 
The  buildings  cost  £3,500,  and  accommodate  450 
scholars,  but  class.room  extensions  are  contem- 
plated, which  will  cost  £1,500  more.  Mr.  W. 
Vawley  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  T.  Higson 
and  Sons  the  contractors. 

The  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Dundee  was  pub- 
licly presented  to  Mr.  Bouch,  C.E.,  the  engineer  of 
the  Tay  Bridge,  on  Friday. 

A memorial  bust  of  Izaak  Walton,  the  “ father 
of  anglers,”  was  unveiled  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  in 
Walton’s  native  town  of  Stafford,  on  Thursday. 
The  bust  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Belt,  a pupil 
of  Foley’s,  and  is  taken  from  the  portrait  by  House- 
man, in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Todmorden  Local  Board  have  decided  to  erect 
a market-house  on  land  in  their  possession.  It  is  to 
be  constructed  principally  of  glass  and  iron,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £3,500. 


In  answer  to  their  mlvcrtisement,  the  Southnort 
borough  council  had  07  applications  for  the  sitiZ 
lions  of  aosistsnts  in  tho  survevor’s  office  The* 
have  appointed  Messrs.  Wm.  Gordon,  of  St.  Helen'/ 
and  John  Boothby,  of  Oldham,  *’ 

Several  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  have  been 

wX^k"E’c!'‘’''‘“  of 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick 
erected  at  a cost  of  £2,500,  has  been  opened  at  Ballv- 
bay,  CO.  Monaghan.  Gothic  in  style  it  has  a massive 
tower,  crowned  by  a spire,  and  the  altar  is  richlv 
ornamented.  ^ 

The  Essex  Church  Building  Society  last  week 
voted  a grant  towards  tho  enlargement  of  Ramsdea 
Bellhouse  Church. 

Dormitories,  day-room,  large  dining-hall,  covered 
bowling-saloon,  &e.,  are  to  be  added  to  the  Con- 
valescent  Home,  Southport.  The  contract  was  let 
on  Tuesday.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Heathcote,  Manchester. 

A new  school  at  Hillhonse  was  opened  by  the 
Huddersfield  School  Board  on  Monday  week.  It  ac- 
commodates 630  scholars,  at  an  outlay  of  £6,380. 

The  Halifax  Town  Council  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Kendall  for  the  construction  of 
sewers  in  Southowram-bank. 

The  new  graving  dock  at  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire, was  opened  last  week.  It  opens  out  from  the 
Alexandra  Dock,  and  is  500ft.  long  and  74ft  wide 
at  water  line,  and  56ft.  at  the  bottom,  25ft.  in  depth. 
There  are  three  piers  with  flights  of  stairs.  The 
walls  are  of  concrete.  Mr.  James  Abernethy,  C.E., 
has  been  consulting  engineer  ; Mr.  Walsh,  C E., 
resident  engineer;  Mr.  Holmes,  superintendent  of 
works.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Griffiths. 

The  parish^  churchyard  at  Doncaster  has  been 
enclosed,  new;railings  set  up,  and  the  gravestones 
relaid.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Farr 
and  Mr.  Athron,  at  a cost  of  about  £400. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Davidson,  surveyor  and  archi- 
tect, of  Puckeridge,  Herts,  was  accidentally  drowned 
on  Saturday  week  whilst  bathing  in  the  Thames  at 
Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex.  Mr.  Davidson  was  47 
years  of  age. 

The  first  sod  of  the  branch  line,  from  Thorpe-Ie- 
Soken  to  the  new  watering  place  of  Clacton-on-Sea, 
was  publicly  cut  on  Thursday  se’nnight.  The  line 
is  4J  miles  long,  and  is  expected  to  cost  £30,000.  Mr. 
Peter  Bruff,  of  Ipswich,  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr. 
Ogilvie  the  contractor. 

The  memorial  stone  of  St.  John’s  Wesleyan 
chapel.  Parkview-road,  Manningham,  was  laid  on 
the  3rd  inst.  It  is  Early  English  and  Decorated, 
Gothic  in  style,  and  will  have  a spire  154ft.  high.  It 
will  seat  a thousand  persons,  at  a cost,  for  site  and 
building,  of  £10,000. 

_ Plans,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Taylor, 
civil  engineers,  of  London,  have  been  approved  by 
the  Southend-on-Sea  Local  Board  for  the  sewerage 
of  Priltlewell. 

The  trustees  of  South-parade  Chapel,  Halifax, 
accepted  tenders,  amounting  in  all  to  £9,700,  for 
the  erection  of  a new  chapel  in  Prescott-street,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  of  the  same  town.  The  stjle  of 
the  new  building  is  Perpendicular  Gothic.  The  chief 
contracts  are  : — Excavator  and  mason,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  Bedforth  ; plumber 


son,  j 

and  glazier,  Mr.  J.  Naylor  ; slater  and  plasterer, 
Mr.  Firth  ; painter  and  stainer,  Messrs.  Wm.  Lee 
and  Son. 

Plans  for  proposed  schools  in  the  Marshes  district 
have  been  prepared  for  the  Newport,  Mon.,  School 
Board  by  Messrs.  Habershon,  Pite,  and  Fawckner. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

X . E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London.  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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ENGLISH  riCTURES  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

rpHERE  li.anfTS  ovci- the  entrance  to  onr 
-L  picture  gallery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
a modest  little  tablet,  inscribed  “Ecole 
Anglaise.”  There  is  more  than  would  at 
first  sight  appear  in  these  two  simple  words; 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  sum  up  the 
art-labours  of  a century.  Have  we  an  Eng- 
lish school  or  not  P Enter  the  galleries  and 
see  the  results  of  a decade  of  our  work — a 
choice  collection  of  the  most  notable  pictures 
of  which  England  can  boast.  We  can  well 
remember  the  half  - impertinent  curiosity 
with  which  French  artists  criticised  the 
fii'st  few  pictures  which  were  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  ill-lighted  galleries  in  1855. 
We  recall  most  vividly  the  surprise  which 
our  pictures  produced  upon  them  as  one 
after  another  the  hangers  added  the  Land- 
seers, the  Mulreadys,  and  the  Leslies  to  the 
group,  until,  finally,  the  French  jury  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  we,  too,  could 
paint. 

The  English  pictures  at  Paris  will  pro- 
duce a thi-ill  of  pleasure  in  the  breast  of 
every  genuine  lover  of  art.  The  great  room 
is  all  ablaze  with  Millais’  works ; Landseer’s 
animals  are  unrivalled ; the  tender  beauty 
of  George  Leslie’s  school-girls,  the  sweet, 
fair  maidens  of  Calderon,  the  grim  out- 
casts of  Fildes,  the  landscapes  of  Vicat 
Cole,  and  the  portraits  of  Watts  are  all 
pi’oofs  that  we  have  a distinctive  school,  un- 
fettered by  the  academic  traditions  of  Italy, 
of  Holland,  or  of  Germany  : we  possess,  in 
fact,  a group  of  painters  who  have  achieved 
eminence  in  genre  and  in  landscape  by 
methods  essentially  characteristic,  and  our 
artists  have  impressed  upon  their  woi-k 
sufficiently  abundant  indications  of  a dis- 
tinctive nationality  to  constitute  a school — 
a school,  moreovei’,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  works  to  be  found  here  of  other 
countries,  is  imbued  with  a life  and  vigour 
second  to  none  among  the  chief  European 
centres  of  art- work. 

The  English  picture  galleries  have  an  air 
of  finish  and  completeness  about  them  which 
is  in  itself  chaj’acteristic.  The  doorways 
are  draped  with  tapestry,  the  floor  is  covered 
with  neat  matting,  and  the  colour  of  the 
walls,  a full  rich  brown,  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  galleries.  The  pictures  have  been,  as 
far  as  possible,  hung  together  in  groups, 
keeping  the  works  of  each  artist  together, 
and  for  no  one  has  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment been  better  adapted  than  for  Millais, 
whose  art  has  never  appeared  to  greater 
advantage.  Right  and  left  of  the  “ Beef- 
eater,” the  brilliancy  of  whose  uniform 
must  have  tempted  the  artist  to  tackle 
such  a feat  of  chromo-gymnastics  as  this 
work  involves,  are  the  two  best  of  Millais’ 
landscapes — “ Chill  October”  and  “ O’er  the 
hills  and  far  away.”  The  russet  tints  of 
the  foliage,  the  sere  reeds,  through  which 
we  can  almost  hear  the  wind  rustle,  in  the 
first  of  these  pictures,  are  perhaps  aided  by 
the  glowing  colour  of  the  “Yeoman  of  the 
Guard”  more  than  the  delicate  shades  of 
the  distance  in  the  latter  picture,  which  is 
by  far  the  pleasanter  subject  of  the  two. 
“ The  Sisters,”  a charming  portrait  of  the 
artist’s  little  daughters,  we  prefer  to  the 
more  ambitious  group  of  the  three  Misses 
Armstrong,  exhibited  under  the  title  of 
“ Hearts  are  Trumps.”  The  picture  might 
equally  well  have  been  called  “ Whist  with  a 
Dummy,”  as  the  three  young  ladies  are  seen 
at  a card-table.  Millais  has  done  nothing 
better  than  “ The  North-West  Passage.” 
The  face  of  the  old  seaman  is  admii-ably 
painted,  and  but  for  the  girl’s  pink  dress  we 


could  find  no  fault  with  the  picture. 
The  line  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster places  Millais  in  a high  rank  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  only  in  a lessor  degree 
excellent  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bischoffs- 
heim.  There  are  still  two  other  pictures 
hung  apart  which  make  up  the  complement 
of  ten  sent  by  this  artist.  “ The  Gambler’s 
Wife,”  who  is  evidently  trying  over  some 
cards  thrown  aside  the  night  before,  and 
“ Yes  or  No,”  the  well-known  picture  of  a 
girl  who  has  received  an  offer  by  post, 
enclosing  a carte- de-visite,  which  she  holds 
behind  her  in  an  agony  of  doubt  over  the 
“ fatal  question.”  The  side  walls  of  the 
principal  gallery  are  devoted,  the  one  to 
Frith  and  the  other  to  Landseer.  Frith  is 
strongly  represented  by  “ The  Derby  Day,” 
“ The  Railway  Station,”  “ The  Salon  d’Or 
at  Hombourg,”  and  “Charles  II. ’s  Last 
Sunday  at  Whitehall.”  We  are  not  great 
admirers  of  Mr.  Frith’s  art,  though  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  he  has  much  power 
in  depicting  scenes  of  everyday  life.  He 
fails  in  giving  beauty  and  refinement  to  his 
models,  even  where  these  qualities  are  most 
needed  by  his  subject.  In  his  scene  in 
Charles  II.’s  court,  however,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded perhaps  better  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works  here  in  bestowing  grace  and 
dignity  upon  his  characters.  The  works  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  are  six  in  number,  and 
of  these  “ The  Sick  Monkey,”  which  is 
inimitable,  is  by  far  the  best.  “ The  Swan- 
nery Invaded  by  Eagles”  is  a large  and 
important  subject,  and  the  white  bears 
destroying  the  relics  of  some  Polar  expedi- 
tion, entitled  “ Man  Proposes  and  God 
Disposes,”  is  a painful  idea  forcibly  carried 
out ; the  colour  of  the  ice  floes  has  been 
much  criticised  by  Arctic  travellers.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  lends  two  works  by  Land- 
seer— “ The  Indian  Tent  ” and  “ The  Con- 
noisseurs”— the  latter  picture  is  thepoi’trait 
of  the  artist,  with  two  splendid  deerhounds 
apparently  peeping  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
work.  “ The  Ptarmigan  Hill,”  lent  by  Mr. 
John  Fowler,  completes  the  list  of  Land- 
seer’s works  here. 

The  end  centre  of  this  room  is  ably  filled 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  who  is  represented  by 
nine  of  his  best  works.  His  “ Love  and 
Death  ” is,  in  spite  of  its  mannerism  and  its 
afliected  imitation  of  the  Y cnetian  school,  a 
fine  work,  and  his  admirable  portraits  of 
Joachim,  Browning,  Calderon,  Mrs.  Percy 
Wyndham,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
prove  him  a worthy  champion  of  a school 
of  painting  which  has  at  present  few 
exponents  in  England.  Among  the  notable 
works  which  are  clustered  at  this  end  of  the 
gallery  an  important  place  must  be  given  to 
“ The  Beguiling  of  Merlin,”  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jones.  Though  the  work  of  this  artist  in 
many  respects  falls  short  of  the  standard 
we  have  set  before  us  as  truly  typifying 
high  art,  we  acknowledge  that  he  is  an 
undoubted  poet,  as  shown  by  this  and  many 
other  of  his  pictures.  There  is  a dreamy 
poetry  about  this  picture  which  impresses 
even  the  most  casual  observer.  The  May 
blossoms,  though  realistically  treated,  are  a 
study  in  themselves,  and  the  figure  of  the 
enchanter  is  finely  conceived.  We  have  had 
unusual  facilities  since  the  opening  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  for  the  study  of  the 
“romantic”  school,  which  has  never  been 
represented  in  any  force  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  group  of  works  at  Paris, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  enables  us  to  form  a fair  opinion  of 
its  merits  and  its  defects. 

At  the  same  end  of  the  gallery  is  the 
famous  picture  by  Mr.  Poynter,  “ Israel  in 
Egypt,”  which  is  marvellous  in  its  brilliancy 
and  in  the  abundance  and  minuteness  of 
its  detail.  We  are  quite  carried  back  to 
the  old  days  of  Egypt’s  greatness  and  power 
when  we  examine  this  procession  of  the 
Sphinx.  Another  picture  which  hangs 
1 beside  it,  “ The  Catapult,”  proves  the 


anti<iuarian  knowledge  of  this  artist,  and 
Ilia  skill  in  the  delineation  of  the  nude 
figure.  Before  passing  from  the  principal 
room  we  must  glaneoat  the  works  of  Mason 
and  of  Walker,  two  painters,  each  of  whom 
in  his  way  achieved  originality,  and  whose 
art  marks  an  epoch  in  the  English  school ; 
both  of  whom  also  died  too  soon,  the  latter 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Mason 
is  represented  by  some  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  of  his  works— of  the  former  period 
while  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  Italian 
art  the  “ Nelle  Maremme  ” is  a fine  illus- 
tration, while  the  “ Evensong  ” and  the 
“ Return  from  Ploughing  ” show  us  his 
later  manner.  Walker’s  fame  as  an  oil 
p.ainter  is  sustained  by  a single  work,  “ The 
Old  Gate,”  which  is  perhaps  cne  of  his  best 
pictures,  though  not  so  pleasant  in  colour 
as  some  of  his  later  works. 

The  small  galleries  are  by  no  means 
behind  the  principal  one  in  the  excel- 
lence and  the  high  quality  of  their  con- 
tents : nearly  the  entire  end  wall  of  one 
of  them  is  devoted  to  Alma  Tadema,  who 
contributes  ten  works.  The  large  subjects 
“ The  Picture  Gallery  ” and  “ The  Sculpture 
Gallery,”  lent  by  Mr.  Gambart,  form  noble 
pendants,  and  place  this  recent  acquisition 
to  the  ranks  of  English  artists  in  the  fore- 
most position  as  a painter.  It  is  difficult  to 
select  one  more  than  another  of  his  pic- 
tures for  commendation.  Most  of  them 
have  been  seen  before,  and  are  familiar  to 
us  by  the  engravings.  Perhaps  “ The  Vin- 
tage Festival  ” is  the  best  work  here,  though 
“ARoman  Emperor”  is  wonderful  in  the  tex- 
ture-painting, the  representation  of  marble, 
and  the  antiquarian  lore,  which  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Tadema’s  work. 
A charming  little  picture  entitled  “ A 
Roman  Garden,”  marvellous  in  the  rich- 
ness of  its  colouring,  is  new  to  us,  as  is  also 
one  of  his  early  works,  which  we  like  least — 
“The  Death  of  the  First-born.”  Mr.  Yal 
Prinsep  comes  out  well  in  this  gallery. 
His  “ Linen-gatherers  ” shows  some  pretty 
rosy-cheeked  girls  coming  down  a hill-side, 
the  whole  being  well  and  solidly  painted. 
The  smaller  picture,  “ Reading  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,”  is  also  admirable  in  its  way.  The 
Scotch  school  is  likewise  in  force  here. 
Pettie  has  seven  works.  Of  these  the  best 
are  “ Treason,”  “ Terms  to  the  Besieged,” 
and  “ The  Flag  of  Truce.”  His  portraits, 
notably  that  of  Bishop  Ullathorne,  are  very 
successful.  Orchardson’s  “ Portrait”  is  also 
one  of  his  best  works,  and  the  same  dark 
lady,  Mrs.  Orchardson  we  believe,  figures 
in  his  “ Queen  of  Swords,”  a stately  sword 
dance  of  the  last  century — a clever  compo- 
sition, but  faulty  in  its  colouring.  Yeames 
sends  his  large  work,  “ Amy  Robsart,” 
which  we  see  has  been  selected  by  him  as 
his  diploma  picture,  as  it  is  lent  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  dramatic  work,  most  ambitious 
in  treatment,  and  one  of  the  few  good  his- 
torical subjects  to  be  found  here.  His 
smaller  pictures,  “ The  Last  Bit  of  Gossip” 
and  “ Pour  les  Pauvres,”  are  excellent 
examples  of  his  work. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  this 
gallery  is  the  “Casual  Ward,”  by  Fildes — 
a painful  subject,  but  one  admirably  worked 
out,  and  startling  in  its  truth  to  nature. 
Another  work,  by  a rising  artist,  is 
“ Dawn,”  by  Gregory — an  able  attempt  to 
depict  the  grey  twilight  struggling  into  a 
ball-room  still  lighted  up  by  candles.  The 
light  strikes  upon  an  azalea  in  full  bloom, 
before  which,  leaning  against  a piano,  a 
couple  of  dancers  are  enjoying  a flirtation. 
The  drawing  of  the  gentleman  is  almost  un- 
intelligible, but  the  effect  of  the  light  is 
well  given,  and  the  artist  has  fairly  over- 
come the  intensely  difficult  task  he  has  set 
himself.  In  another  of  the  small  galleries 
we  have,  side  by  side,  five  of  Leslie’s  best 
works.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  an 
artist  hauntedby  atype  of  school-girl  beauty. 
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a strnn^o  fiiRliion  of  (lr(!S3,  and  a cinaint 
Anno  sort  of  arolutooturo.  LohHo’h 
work  Ih  alwaVH  dolightful — his  woinon  aro 
graoofiil  and  rofinod,  and  his  indications  of 
landscape  aro  in  sweet  aecoi'd  with  Iho 
lignroH  in  which  ho  onshriTios  thorn.  Oin;  is 
touipt(.‘d  to  wish  ho  could  liavi;  a cliat  with 
tlie  dainsols  who  are  trying  thoir  fortunes 
l)y  sailing  roscis  along  the  streaui,  or  who 
are  concocting  pot-pourri.  We  find  the  sam(i 
charming  girls  in  “ School  Rfivisitod,”  and 
one  of  them  looks  most  loveable  in  “ Celia’s 
Arbour.”  George  Leslie  lacks  the  solidity 
of  work  we  so  admire  in  his  father,  and  he 
has  a far  different  appreciation  of  colour. 
We  rarely  find  a sou  following  the  profession 
of  his  father  so  wholly  uninfluenced  by  his 
father’s  art.  But  for  realisation  of  female 
beauty  ujion  canvas  we  must  give  the  palm 
to  Calderon.  His  two  portraits,  “ Con- 
stance ” and  “ Margaret,”  are  perfect,  and 
the  combined  show  of  his  works  here  proves 
how  well  deserved  is  his  rejiutation.  The 
stately  princess  “ On  her  way  to  the  Throne” 
is  one  of  his  best  pictures,  and  “ Home  they 
Brought  her  Warrior  Dead”  is  his  most 
important  work  here.  “ Victory,”  a group  of 
ladies  and  children  looking  on  at  a conflict 
from  the  battlements  of  a castle,  pleases  us 
less.  Mr.  Calderon,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Leighton,  arranged  the  pictures.  Mr. 
Leighton,  though  one  of  those  selected  to 
send  eight  works,  has  contented  himself 
with  three,  the  best  of  which  is  “ The  Music 
Lesson,”  from  last  year’s  academy. 
“ Elijah,”  a large  and  powerful  work,  has 
not  been  exhibited  before.  It  is  sad  to  leave 
so_many  fine  pictures  unnoticed.  We  have 
said  scarcely  a word  with  reference  to  land- 
scape— an  art  in  which  our  painters  gi’eatly 
excel-— and  must  quit  without  having 
described  the  English  water-colours,  which 
more  than  fill  one  of  the  small  side  galleries. 


ANIMAL  REPRESENTATIONS.— THE 
GROTESQUE. 

'^HE  origin  of  animal  forms  in  architec- 
ture is  a matter  of  much  uncertainty, 
and  different  hypotheses  have  been  framed. 
In  the  article,  “Animal,”  in  the  “Popular 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  by  Messrs. 
Audsley,  the_ writers  venture  the  supposi- 
tion that  animal  forms  were  the  result  of 
idolatry ; that  “ man  turned  to  the  animal 
world  to  select  some  creature  larger  and 
stronger  than  himself,  which  he  deified  in 
his  own  imagination,  and  fell  down  and 
worshipped.  But,  as  animals  so  large  and 
powerful  could  neither  be  safely  caught 
nor  detained  for  his  worship,  he  carved  or 
modelled  for  himself  rude  representations  of 
them,  which  he  worshipped,  in  the  first 
place,  as  symbols  only  of  his  adopted  god, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  as  his  god  abso- 
lutely.” No  one  acquainted  with  the 
historical  development  of  religious  ideas, 
or  of  art,  can  doubt  that  the  earliest  mytho- 
logies furnished  those  barbaric  and  uncouth 
embodiments  of  animal  forms  we  find  in 
the  architecture  and  sculj)ture  of  Egypt, 
India,  and  China;  but  the  question  of  most 
interest  is  how  far  the  severe  conventional 
treatment  observed  in  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures of  the  Egyptians  was  the  result  of 
symbolical  meaning,  and  may  be  brought 
into  requisition  fur  architectural  pur- 
poses. ^ The  _ Egyptians  did  not  imitate 
the^  living  animals  which  they  worshipped ; 
their  sphinxes  which  adorned  the  en- 
trances of  their  temples  were  quite  un- 
like any  real  animal,  they  combined  the 
human  with  animal  attributes — hence  we 
have  the  lion-headed,  the  eagle-headed,  and 
the  winged  divinities  As  wo  aro  told  in 
the  work  just  mentioned — “The  architect 
is  called  upon  to  look  with  respect  on  the 
sphinx  of  the  Egyptians,  for  in  the  entire 
range  of  his  art  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
unable  to  devise  a.ny  treatment  or  combina- 
tion of  animal  forms  which  so  absolutely 


lends  itself  to  the  severity  of  the  greatest 
arcliiteetui’al  works.”  This  is  no  exag- 
gerated stat(!miTit.  However  I’ude  and  bar- 
baric the  Kgyptian  sculpture  may  be  com- 
paied  with  the  more  ideal  and  cultured 
conventional  forms  of  the  Greek  artist,  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  essentially  idealistic 
in  treatment,  and  lent  itself  admirably  to 
the  grand  and  colossal  masses  which  it  was 
employed  to  set  olf.  Power  and  grandeur 
were  imparted  also  by  the  colossiil  scale  of 
these  symbolic  sculptures,  and  no  doubt 
the  Egyptian  artist  reached,  by  an  intuitive 
sense,  aided  by  his  idolatry,  that  higher 
conception  of  art  that  with  the  Greeks 
was  the  result  of  a more  developed  culture. 
Thus,  as  regards  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  extremes  have  met.  By  cast- 
ing the  images  of  their  gods  into  super- 
human types,  by  uniting  the  features  of 
men  and  animals,  as  in  the  bull-god  Apis, 
the  _ ancient  Egyptians  imparted  the 
attributes  of  supernatural  power  to  them 
at  the  same  time  that  they  produced  a 
purely  conventional  expression  which  every 
age  has  admired.  Hence  what  was  intended 
at  first  to  convey  a symbolic  meaning,  and 
to  impart  the  attributes  of  power,  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a very  near  approach  to 
the  gi'andest  idealistic  representation.  No 
other  primitive  sculpture  has  realised  this 
ideal  in  the  same  manner.  The  idols  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  the  North  American 
ti'ibes,  and  those  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
display  all  the  barbaric  qualities  of  the  most 
uncultivated  races.  They  are  represen- 
tations of  the  most  terrible  shaj)es  the 
imagination  could  conjure  up — the  mind  at 
that  early  stage  begins  to  embody  the 
chimera  of  su23erstition,  and  the  primitive 
fetish  supplies  the  earliest  model  to  the 
artist.  Conceptions  of  the  Deity  natu- 
rally  became  the  subject  of  the  sculptors’ 
earliest  attempts,  and  it  was  not  till 
they  rose  under  the  purer  theogonies  of  the 
Greek  and  other  nations,  that  we  can  look 
for  any  higher  embodiments  of  divinity. 
The  shapes  assumed  by  early  sculpture  were 
intended  to  represent  power,  and  to  instil 
fear  and  terror.  The  late  Sir  M.  Digby 
Wyatt  has  observed,  “ it  would  almost  seem 
as  though  the  uncultivated  race  felt  that 
they  coifid  inadequately  express  divinity  by 
simply  imitating  the  forms  of  men,  and 
that  they  sought  refuge  in  the  matter  by 
adhering  to  the  frightful  types  they  had 
received  from  their  forefathers.”  We  have 
no  doubt,  in  such  an  explanation,  the  clue 
to  the  origin  of  many  of  those  frightful 
sculjDtures  and  grotesque  repi’esentations 
found  in  later  ages,  and  which  some 
architects  even  now  delight  to  imitate. 

In  the  architectural  works  of  every 
nation  animal  forms  were  largely  intro- 
duced. Thus  we  have  the  winged  bulls  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes 
was  adorned  with  pillars,  the  capitals  of 
which  contained  the  well-known  conven- 
tional representations  of  bulls.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  has  shown,  in  his  “History  of  Indian 
and  Eastern  Ai’cljitecture,”  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  combination  of  architectural 
with  animal  forms  in  the  Buddhist  remains, 
and  wo  way  specially  instance  the  sculp- 
tured capitals  of  the  gateways  of  Tope,  at 
Sanchi,  the  portico  at  Vellore,  and  the 
pillar  in  front  of  the  Cave  Temple  at  Karli. 
The  elephant  is  largely  employed  in  this 
inaainer.  Tiie  “ stambhas,”  or  “ hits,”  were 
adorned  with  emblematic  representations  of 
lions  and  other  animals  on  their  capitals, 
and  many  of  the  forms  found  are  highly 
conventionalised.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
artists  have  been  masters  of  animal  con- 
ventionalism, and,  according  to  Messrs. 
Audsley,  the  most  important  of  these  are 
“ chimerical,  and  reijrcsent  the  di'agon — a 
scidy  monster,  with  attenuated  body  and 
Bi)inous  back,  long  coiling  tail,  legs  and 
claws,  and  a,  largo  ferocious-looking  head 
armed  with  horns — a conventional  concep- 


tion based  on  a lizard  frmm  ; the  Kirin,  an 
animal  with  the  body  and  hoofs  of  a de<-r, 
but  with  the  former  covered  with  small 
scales,  and  the  head  of  the  dragon ; the 
dog-lion,  a beast  with  a large  head’  and 
enormous  mouth,  well  furnished  with  tusks 
and  t<;eth,  llov/ing  or  curly  mane,  bushy 
tail,  and  sharply-clawed  feet.”  Nothing  is 
known  apparently  of  the  period  of  the  in- 
troduction of  these  fabulous  monsters. 

Passing  over  the  classic  period  of  archi- 
tecture, during  which  animal  forms  were 
rarely  introduced,  we  come  to  that  most 
interesting  of  all  ])eriods,  the  middle 
ages.  Symbolism  and  allegory  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  sculptured  forms  then  in- 
troduced. In  early  Christian  art  we  liave 
the  lamb  and  the  lion — symbols  too  well 
known  to  need  comment ; but  we  must  turn 
to  French  Gothic  for  the  peculiar  forms  of 
grotesque  animal  sculpture.  At  the  angles 
of  towers,  as  gargoyles  and  buttress  he^s, 
we  find  remarkable  instances  of  chimerical 
and  hybrid  monsters.  We  are  certainly 
disposed  to  believe  that  all  these  forms 
were  intended  as  personifications  or  symbols 
of  human  vices  and  passions.  They  were 
generally  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  as  if  to  symbolise  the  wickedness 
of  the  outside  world,  and  to  instil  feelings 
of  religious  ten-or  upon  those  who  entered. 

So  far  was  the  practice  carried  that  even  St. 
Bernard  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Thierry 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  deformed 
creatures.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  many  of  the  grotesque  carvings 
in  bosses  and  capitals  are  purely  fanciful 
devices,  and  no  more  beautiful  instances  of 
entwined  foliage  and  animals  can  be  foimd 
than  those  of  Romanesque  and  French 
architecture.  In  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
we  find  many  animals  that  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  human  vices,  and  probably  the  ! 
legends  of  the  middle  ages  furnished  many 
of  the  ideas ; the  tympana  of  the  doorways 
of  continental  churches  teem  with  them. 
But  we  cannot  find  at  this  day  a motive 
sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  such  primitive  means  of  conveying  moral 
teaching  as  to  represent  ideas  so  repulsive 
and  forbidding.  It  is  certainly  a singular  j 
kind  of  artistic  degradation  that  racks  the  j 
imagination  for  images  of  monstrous  shape  I 
wherewith  to  decorate,  or,  we  would  rather  ! 
say,  disfigure  our  p)laces  of  worship,  and  ' 
render  the  sculpture  itself  an  object  of  | 
terror  to  children’s  minds.  Unless  we  can  i' 
find  attributes  of  a higher  and  more 
deiform  character,  we  had  much  better 
leave  sculpture  till  another  school  of  artists 
can  clothe  our  conceptions  in  a spirit  more 
becoming  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
age.  In  the  mean  time  there  is,  we  are 
sure,  a large  field  open  to  the  architectural 
sculptor,  in  taking  for  his  models  the  earlier  i. 
classical  sculptures  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Ij 
and  Assyrian  artists,  and  the  purer  symbols  t 
of  an  early  Christian  age.  We,  of  course, 
should  not  like  to  see  a naturalistic  treat-  j. 
ment  adopted ; a degree  of  conventionality  | 
in  the  limbs  and  expression  ; an  allegorical  ! 
rather  than  literal  rendering  is  called  for,  ! 
and  the  fabulous  creatures  of  ancient  ' 
mythology  seem  to  furnish  us  with  all  the 
elements  in  composition  required  to  render 
sculptured  representation  again  an  iicces- 
sory  to  architecture  as  it  w'as  of  yore. 


MILLS  AND  MILL  WORK.* 
^OCCASIONALLY  the  architect  is  called 
upon  to  design,  or  rather  more  fre- 
quently to  assist  in  designing,  mills  of 
various  kinds.  We  scarcely  need  say  such 
an  uncommon  call  is  more  frequent  in  the 
midland  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  than  elsewhere,  and  whenever 
architectural  aid  is  rocpiired  the  architect 

• Troati<!o  on  lUilhvovIc.  l!y  Sir  Wii.mam  F.uiniAiiiN, 
Hart.,  O.E.,  TjE.I).,  F.li.S.A,  Eourtli  Editiou.  Laudou  : 
Loiigmaua,  Grooii,  and  Uo. 
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• ■is  more  or  I'ss  I. 'ft.  to  liis  own  rosourecs. 

! Tlioro  lire  no  aviiila!)!*'  troat'.s«'n  on  mill 
- arcliltt'ctiiro  : it  is  ono  of  t lio8(!  hraiiclu'S  ol 
1 the  art  tliat  lias  to  1h>  loarm'd  from  a,  kind 
I,' of  oral  tradition  in  tho  secret  koopin,^  of 

milhvriLflits  and  mannfaetnrt'rs.  Architec- 
,,  turc.  as  may  bo  imagiiu  d,  lias  been  em- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  tlie  liiglicr  depart- 
I'  incuts  of  hiiuian  life,  in  tlio  Imildiii"  of 
1 teiniiles  and  cluirclies,  in  palaces  and  civil 
[■  editiees ; and  tlio  genius  aiid  spirit_  of  tlio 

1 art  have  becoiuo  so  thoronglily  imbued 
t with  tho  dogmas  of  creeds  and  the  retine- 

• luents  of  social  life  that  it  has  actually  lost 
C sight  of  tl'.at  groat  and  increasing  world— 

[ the  utilitarian— which  consequently  has 
L been  relegated  to  tho  engineer.  In  former 
Ij  days  the  practice  of  mill  architecture,  such 
[.  as  it  was,  was  confined  to  the  millwright, 

who  was,  as  Sir  William  Fairbairn  tells  us, 
u,  the  sole  representative  of  mechanical  skill — 

[ a kind  of  Jack-of-all-trades  who  could  turn 
his  hand  with  equal  facility  to  the  axe  and 
hammer,  the  carpenter’s  bench,  and  the 
„ anvil.  At  any  rate,  the  only  treatise  on 
£ mills  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  by  the  late 
Ij  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  of  which  the  fourth 

2 edition  is  just  published.  With  a good 
P grace  the  author  introduces  his  subject  by 
§ calling  back  to  the  recollection  the  earlier 
I,  days  of  mechanical  science,  when  the  self- 

taught  millwright  was  the  incarnation  of 
1;  ingenuity — the  engineer  of  the  disvrict,  who 
could  calculate  the  power  and  velocities  of 
ji  machines,  draw  plans  and  sections  of  his 
I;  buildings,  survey,  level,  and  drain,  build 
j bridges,  and  cut  canals.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century  the  millwi-ight  in  cormtry 
^ districts  was  builder,  engineer,  architect, 

^ and  surveyor,  and  many  of  his  erections 
we  look  upon  now  as  skilful  and  unpre- 
j tending  if  not  artistic  works.  As  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn  says,  “ the  whole  mechanical 

[knowledge  of  the  country  was  centred 
amongst  them,  and  wherever  sobriety  was 
maintained,  and  self-improvement  aimed 
, at,  they  were  generally  looked  upon  as  men 
^ of  superior  attainments  and  of  considerable 
! intellectual  power.”  As  with  other  trades, 

..  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
1 the  creation  of  a new  class  of  mechanics  in 
the  shape  of  turners,  fitters,  and  machinists, 

; considerably  reduced  the  emoluments  and 
j position  of  the  millwright ; but  the  author 
nobly  defends  this  useful  class  from  the 
; charges  that  have  been  made  against  them, 
and  declares  that,  as  a body,  there  is  not  a' 
tj  more  trustworthy  or  respectable  class  of 
I men  in  existence. 

!|  We  dip  into  Sir  William  Fairbairn’ s 
treatise  at  the  section  on  the  “ Arrangement 
of  Mills  ” (p.  391),  in  which  a short  chapter 
!.  on  the  history  of  mill  architecture  is  given. 

[ As  the  author  observes,  the  early  mills 
1 were  little  better  than  sheds ; the  industrial 
;■  population  were  trained  to  war,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  corn  and  fulling  mills, 

( there  was  little  need  of  improved  buildings. 
[ As  intelligence  dawned,  and  the  working 
f classes  emerged  from  the  thraldom  of 
1 feudal  tenure,  demands  for  food  and  clothing 

i became  moi’e  numerous,  and  mills  were 
enlarged,  though  the  progress  was  very 
slow,  and  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
large  water-wheels  seems  to  have  been 
made  as  additional  wheels  were  introduced 
I to  meet  heavier  work.  Singularly  backward 
appears  to  have  been  the  knowledge  of  eco- 
I nomising  motive  power,  for  every  pair  of 
r millstones  and  every  pair  of  -fulling  stocks 
j had  separate  water-wheels,  and  these  were 
j-  multiplied  according  to  necessity.  These 
; water-wheels  were  arranged  one  behind  the 
I other,  the  axles  or  shafts  being  placed  side 
[ by  side,  and  giving  motion  to  as  many  pairs 
! of  stones.  Smeaton  effected  a change  in 
classification,  and  concentrated  the  power ; 
and  the  late  John  Rennie,  in  the  Albion 
! Steam  Mills,  which  were  built  by  him,  im- 
j proved  upon  the  construction  still  more. 
I Up  to  Smeaton’s  time,  indeed,  the  impulse 


or  velocity  of  tho  stri'am,  and  not  its  weight, 
was  employed;  lienoe  tho  use  of  undershot 
water-wheols,  in  wliieh  tlio  water  is  dis- 
charged against  tlio  lloat  boa.rds  under  the 
shuttle.  Tho  water  supply  of  London  in 
Smoaton’s  time  was  obtained  by  power 
from  undcrslii/t  wheels  fixed  in  the  tidal 
stream  between  tho  piers  of  old  London- 
bridgo.  In  I821  tho  Catrino  Cotton  Works, 
Ayrshiro,  was  the  first  to  adopt  tho  high- 
breast  water-wheel,  which  brought  about 
an  improved  system  of  water  power.  In 
this  mill  the  two  falls  previously  used  were 
united — “ the  power  was  concentrated  in  a 
separate  house  equidistant  between  the  two 
milts,  and  a line  of  shafts  projected  at 
right  angles  from  the  wheel,  and  conveyed 
the  power  to  the  machinery  in  each.”  In 
this  plan  the  water-wheels  and  steam- 
engine  were  erected  separate  from  the 
mill — a system  now  always  adopted,  doing 
away  as  it  does  with  the  old-fashioned  sunk 
trenches  and  the  necessary  loss  of  mill 
room.  Platforms  and  galleries  are  now 
erected  round  the  wheel-house,  from  which 
the  water-wheels  can  be  inspected  and 
easily  repaired.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting instances  of  a plan  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment is  shown  in  outline  (p.  128), 
designed  for  a mill  in  Perthshire.  It  con- 
sists of  a rectangular  wheel-house  for  8 
wheels,  surrounded  by  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a square  3 stories  high,  containing 
the  machinery  driven  by  the  wheels,  which 
machinery  was  communicated  with  by 
shafts  which  were  intended  to  radiate  from 
the  wheel-house  at  right  angles  to  the  mills 
on  each  side.  The  plan  was,  however,  never 
carried  out. 


One  of  the  chief  agencies  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mill  architecture  has  been  the 
necessity  for  long  lines  of  shafting,  in  some 
cases — as  in  cotton  mills — extending  300ft. 
or  more.  Formerly  the  operations  of  spin- 
ning, weaving,  &c.,  were  carried  on  in  the 
cottage  of  the  labourer,  whereas  now  the 
economical  modes  of  transmission  of  power 
have  necessitated  large  buildings  wherein 
these  operations  are  carried  on  under  one 
roof.  The  improvements  made  in  cotton 
manufacture  alone  by  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton, and  others  suggested  large  buildings, 
which  have  led  to  the  employment  of  archi- 
tects in  their  planning  and  design.  The 
author  traces  these  modifications  in  external 
design  from  the  square  brick  buildings, 
without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural form,  with  ranges  of  commonplace 
windows,  to  structures  relieved  by  pilasters, 
cornices,  and  other  simple  architectural 
features.  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  writes  ; “ About 
the  year  1827  I gave  designs  for  a new 
mill  of  a different  class,  and  persuaded  the 
proprietor  to  allow  some  deviation  from 
the  monotonous  forms  then  in  general  use. 
This  alteration  had  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural design ; it  consisted  chiefly  in 
forming  the  corners  of  the  building  into 
pilasters,  and  a slight  cornice  round  the 
building.”  This  simple  change,  says  our 
author,  gave  a new  impetus  to  factory- 
building; it  was  copied  in  all  directions, 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
and  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  mill- 
owners  and  the  public  a higher  standard  of 
taste.  Architects  were  employed,  and  the 
facade  of  the  factory  buildings  at  Saltaire 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  result  of  the 
impulse  given  in  this  direction.  We  will 


not  here  discuss  tlie  question  of  mill  archi- 
tecture on  uistlietic  grounds,  tlioiigli,  if  wc 
(lid,  we  should  have  much  to  find  fault 
with  the  notion  of  making  a mill  appear  a 
palaco  or  anything  else  than  it  really  is  liy 
the  addition  of  faqades  in  Classic  or  Gothic 
taste  ; but  we  concur  with  the  author  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  from  a desire 
to  elaborate  with  greater  certainty  the  art 
of  design,  and  that  millowners  have  clearly 
seen  tho  advantage  of  employing  architec- 
tural skill  in  these  frecpiently  colossal 
undertakings.  It  is  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  such  buildings  that  the  architect 
has  chiefly  to  rely  upon  for  effect.  The 
value  and  use  of  iron  as  a material  of 
greater  security  against  fire,  the  adoption 
of  the  shed  principle  or  “ saw  tooth  ” system 
of  roofing  for  the  better  admission  of  top 
light,  and  the  introduction  of  fireproof 
floors,  have  all  tended  to  suggest  new  forms 
of  combination.  The  “ shed  principle  ” of 
construction  in  roofing,  for  instance,  is 
found  the  most  convenient  form  for  cotton- 
spinning and  weaving  sheds.  We  give  a 
rough  sketch  of  this  form  of  roof,  which 
may  be  unknown  to  some  readers.  Until 
within  the  last  30  years,  observes  the  author, 
cotton  mills  were  built  from  5 to  8 stories 
in  height,  the  ground  floor  being  used  for 
carding,  drawing,  and  roving,  and  the  rooms 
above  were  appropriated  to  spinning  by 
mules  for  fine  yarn,  or  by  mules  and 
throstles.  Since  then  the  introduction  of 
the  power -loom  and  self-acting  mule  has 
given  a new  character  to  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  factory  buildings.  Power- 
looms  are  found  to  work  better  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  yarn  requires  a cer- 
tain degree  of  moisture  to  weave  freely,  not 
obtainable  on  upper  floors.  These  wants 
suggested  the  shed  principle,  which  is  now 
generally  adopted  in  cotton  mills  where  the 
loom  is  employed.  Then,  again,  the  self- 
acting mule  has,  by  the  great  saving  of 
labour  it  has  effected,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
mules  of  double  the  width  of  the  old  one— 
the  former  being  80ft.  or  90ft.  wide — so 
that,  as  the  author  remarks,  “ the  spinning 
mills  of  the  present  day  are  more  like 
square  towers  or  large  lanterns,  with  con- 
siderable architectural  pretensions,  as  com- 
pared with  the  uncouth  buildings  of  former 
times.”  It  is  usual  to  attach  a weaving 
shed,  with  its  warehouses  and  necessary 
offices,  to  the  square  structure.  A good 
example  of  such  a cotton  mill  is  given  in 
Sir  William  Fairbairn’s  work,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Sons,  and  built  for 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  plan  is  nearly 
a square,  about  400ft.  each  way.  The 
machinery  and  steam-engines  are  placed  on 
one  side  in  a central  position,  the  main 
shafts  and  geaiung  being  carried  by  stone 
or  brick  piers  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  engine  and  boilers 
are  divided  from  the  main  portion  of  the 
building  by  a straight  wall,  on  each  side  of 
the  machinery  being  the  cotton  stores, 
winding  machines,  cloth  warehouse,  (fee. 
The  entrance  forms  the  centre  of  this  side, 
and  is  opposite  the  machinery.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  structure  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  one  wide  centre  com- 
partment 190ft.  in  width  and  two  narrower 
side  compartments.  In  the  centre  are  the 
throstles  and  mules,  on  one  side  the  looms, 
and  on  the  other  the  “ cards,”  “ slabbing” 
frames,  &c.  In  this  establishment  are  six 
boilers,  each  32ft.  long  and  5ft.  9in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  engines  are  collectively  160 
horses,  and  are  calculated  to  work  to  600 
indicated  horse-power.  The  building,  ex- 
cept the  machinery,  is  of  one  story,  on  the 
shed  pi’inciple.  We  have  above  alluded  to 
the  roofs,  23ft.  span,  running  length- 
wise, the  distances  between  the  rows  of 
columns  being  23ft.  one  way  and  12ft.  in 
the  longitudinal  direction.  This  form  of 
mill  covers  a large  area,  and  would  not  do 
for  cities  like  Manchester,  where  land  is 
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dear;  <;()iiH(!(|iicutly  tlie  iiiillH  ai’o  Bitiiatod 
ill  Llie  KiiiTuuiidiii^  dintrictH  of  micli  towns. 
Tlu!  juitlior  lays  ffroat  stress  on  tlie  value 
of  tlie  shed  ])riiiei])l(‘,  tliou^li  it  is  one  that 
ean  only  he  aiiplied  where  land  ean  he  had 
at  a moderate  rent;  hut,  where  this  cannot 
1)0  obtained,  hnildin«'s  of  three  or  more 
storii's  have  to  he  erectcal.  The  workshops 
at  Woolwich  and  the  Enfield  Rifle  Factory 
are  designed  upon  the  system  of  shed  roofs, 
and  the  convenience  of  one-story  arrange- 
ments in  facilitating  the  passage  of  mate- 
rials hyrail  or  tramway  on  one  floor  is  con- 
siderahle.  Wo  have  t^^rticularly  dwelt  upon 
the  cotton  mill  hocause  it  illustrates  the 
great  revolution  eirected  in  mill  and  factory 
architecture  during  the  last  30  years.  Corn 
mills  are  described  at  some  length.  One 
erected  at  Constantinople,  and  another  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  36  pairs  of 
stones,  are  illustrated.  The  first  great  im- 
provement was  the  system  of  having  the 
millstones  in  a continuous  line,  instead  of 
the  old  2)lan  of  stones  ranged  round  a large 
spur-wheel.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  chiefly  those  of  saving  space, 
and  conveniently  disposing  of  the  garners 
and  feeding  apparatus,  and  obviating  cum- 
brous framework  for  the  spur  gearino-.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  processes  to  which 
the  grain  is  subjected — these  and  the 
mechanism  are  familiar  to  many — such  as 
the  garners  for  the  corn  on  the  upper  floor, 
the  screeners,  the  feeding  pipes  leading  to 
the  hoppers  of  the  grinding  apparatus,  the 
creeper  boxes  and  elevators,  and,  lastly,  the 
dressing-machines.  One  of  the  corn-mills 
built  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  sheet-iron  plates  fixed  to 
angle  and  intermediate  pilasters  on  the 
outside,  and  to  cast-mon  gh’ders  which  tie 
the  building  of  three  stories  together.  It 
has  an  arched  roof  of  corrugated  sheet- 
iron.  For  the  heavy  gearing  a wall  of 
masonry  is  built  to  enclose  one  corner  of 
the  rectangular  structure  and  to  form  a 
foundation  for  the  bearings.  The  trans- 
verse beams  are  supported  at  the  middle  by 
columns  well  footed  on  concrete.  The  corn- 
mill  built  by  the  firm  in  Russia  in  1860  is 
illustrated.  The  plan  is  a long  parallelo- 
gram of  four  stories,  the  stones  (36)  being 
placed  along  one  side.  Projecting  from 
the  centre  of  this  side  is  another  small 
building  for  the  engine  and  machinery,  the 
boilers  being  sunk  underground  in  an  adja- 
cent separate  building.  The  chimney  is 
placed  behind  the  engine-house,  40ft.  dis- 
tant, and  is  octagonal.  The  walls  ai’e  at  | 
the  bottom  3ft.  6in.  thick,  and  taper  1ft.  Sin. 
at  a height  of  140ft.  We  may  further  note 
that  the  power  is  given  off  at  both  sides  of 
the  pinion,  which  gears  into  a toothed  fly- 
wheel. The  main  shafts  on  each  side, 
giving  motion  to  the  millstones,  are  8|in. 
diameter  for  14ft.  long,  and  then  they  taper 
to  7j:in.  and  to  6in.  The  distances  between 
each  pair  of  stones  is  5ft.  6in.,  and  they  are 
arranged  in  a straight  line  along  one  side 
of  the  building.  The  elevators  for  meal  are 
at  each  end  of  building,  and  the  shaft  giving 
motion  to  the  subordinate  machinery  in  the 
different  floors  rises  to  the  fifth  story, 
giving  off  its  power  by  bevel  wheels.  The 
dressing,  bolting  machines,  and  wheat  bins 
are  on  the  3rd  floor  ; the  fourth  story  con- 
tains the  screening  machines  and  the. 
garners  for  bolting  machines;  the  roof 
story  the  separators  and  the  hoists.  Tlie 
wa,lls  of  the  mill  are  shown  about  3ft.  6iu. 
thick,  and  are  pierced  by  circular-headed 
windows  at  intervals  of  about  the  width  of 
opening.  Transverse  girders  cross  the 
budding,  and  rest  on  the  piers  every  9ft.,  and 
are  supported  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
by  columns.  The  length  of  these  girders  or 
the  span  of  the  building  is  about  40ft. 
The  sections  show  the  columns  to  rest  on 
brick  piers  on  concrete,  and  the  floors  to  be 
carried  on  cross-beams  resting  on  the 
girders,  while  the  engine-house  has  its 


floors  of  lu'ick  arches  on  girders.  All  verti- 
cal ami  horizontal  shafting  is  carried  on 
cast-iron  sujiports.  We  have  no  space  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  other  mills,  such  as 
woollen  mills,  flax  mills,  silk  mills,  oil  mills, 
])aper,  powder,  and  iron  mills,  which  are  all 
d(!scribed,  but  have  common  principles  of 
construction  ; nor  the  details  of  machinery, 
such  as  elevators,  creepers,  or  archimedean 
screws  for  the  horizontal  transport  of  corn, 
separators,  screening  machines,  smut 
machines,  millstones  and  framing,  feeding 
aiiparatus,  dressing  machines.  &c.,  but  the 
treatise  gives  every  necessary  detail  re- 
quired by  the  designer  of  mills.  The 
earlier  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  mechanism — such  as 
link  work,  connectors,  wheel  work  ; to  prime 
movers  in  which,  rainfall  and  evaporation, 
reservoir  construction,  weirs,  discharge  of 
water,  water  wheels,  steam,  and  windmills 
are  dealt  with  and  discussed,  after  which 
the  machinery  of  transmission  is  enlarged 
upon  in  detail.  We  more  particularly  refer 
to  the  illustrated  details  of  “ hangers,” 
“ plummer  blocks  ” for  carrying  shafting 
from  the  ceiling,  floors,  and  walls  of  mills, 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  a 
pair  of  bevel  wheels,  and  the  framework 
necessary  to  be  mastered  in  prejjaring 
details  for  engineers’  work.  The  author’s 
practical  knowledge  of  mill  construction 
for  a period  of  more  than  half  a century 
gives  this  chapter  a special  value,  as  most 
of  the  details  of  construction  given  are  from 
his  own  designs.  The  treatise  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and  plates 
of  large  scale  drawings.  We  may  more 
particularly  mention  the  plan  and  sections 
of  mill  and  engine-house  at  Saltaire,  and 
lai’ge  scale  drawings  of  the  engines,  as  illus- 
trating the  general  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  planning  of  spinning  and  other  mills, 
the  construction  of  the  iron  floors,  the 
fixing  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  shaft- 
ing,  &c. — -details  many  of  which  we  shall 
refer  to  in  another  article.  The  treatise, 
which  has  already  reached  the  4th  edition, 
is  well  printed  in  a readable  type  ; the  en- 
gravings are  excellently  drawn,  and  the 
work  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  treatise  on  mill  construc- 
tion and  the  machinery  of  transmission  the 
millwright  and  mill-builder  can  possess. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

^HE  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion  came  to  a successful  termination  on 
Wednesday.  We  extract  from  the  reports  of 
the  various  proceedings  several  matters  likely 
to  interest  our  readers. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DUBLIN  NORTH  WALL. 

On  Saturday  last  an  excursion  was  made  for 
the'purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  North-wall, 
the  additions  to  which  are  being  made  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  B.  Bindon  Stoney,  M.A.,  C.E. 
Previous  to  1865  the  shipping  quays  of  Dublin 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a short  length 
opposite  the  Custom  House,  founded  at  or  close 
to  low-water  level,  and  when  the  tide  was  out 
the  foreshore  used  to  strip  out  a long  way  in 
front  of  the  walls.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a 
greater  depth  than  this,  timber  jetties  had  been 
from  time  to  time  constructed  along  portions  of 
the  North-wall,  so  as  to  give  about  8ft.  at  low 
water  in  line  of  keel.  The  first  real  attempt  at 
providing  deep-water  quays  was  commenced  in 
1864  by  rebuilding  nearly  700ft.  in  length  of 
the  east]  end  of  the  North-wall  quay,  so  as  to 
allow  vessels  drawing  17ft.  to  lie  afloat  along- 
side at  low  water,  but  the  most  important  im- 
provements of  this  kind  were  not  commenced 
till  1870,  since  which  date  6,500ft.  of  quay  have 
either  been  rebuilt  or  constructed  where  no 
quays  existed  before,  so  as  to  give  depths  of 
from  15ft.  to  24ft.  at  low  water,  and  enable  the 
cross-Channel  steamers  to  sail  at  fixed  hours, 
independently  of  the  tide,  as  well  as  allow  the 
larger  class  of  over-sea  vessels  which  now  fre- 
quent the  port  to  lie  always  afloat.  It  w.as 
determined  to  extend  the  North-wall,  and  con- 
struct a largo  tidal  basin,  with  24ft.  at  low 


wa'er  inside  and  22ft.  along  the  river  face,  bo 
as  to  float  the  largest  commercial  vessels  at  all 
states  of  tides.  'J’ho  masonry  was  commenced 
in  1871,  and  up  to  the  present  about  2,5(X)  lineal 
feet  of  wall  have  been  built  on  a novel  principle, 
which  avoids  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cofTer- 
dams,  pumping,  stage,  and  other  contemporary 
works,  the  expenditure  cn  which  frequently 
exceeds  the  cost  of  the  permanent  work 
to  which  they  are  merely  ancillary.  The 
new  mode  of  construction  consists  in  the 
use  of  blocks  of  masonry  of  unprecedented 
size  in  the  foundation  below  low  - water 
level.  Each  block  is  20ft.  high,  lift,  long,  and 
21ft.  4in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  weighs  350 
tons;  they  are  built  on  land,  and  about  three 
months  after  completion  they  are  lifted  by  a 
powerful  floating  shears  and  conveyed  to  their 
destination  on  the  quay,  where  each  block 
forms  111ft.  in  length  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  wall  as  far  as  low  water  level,  and  when  a 
number  of  these  blocks  have  been  thus  laid  in 
position  the  superstructure  up  to  the  coping 
level  is  built  over  them  in  the  usual  manner  by 
tidal  work,  the  total  height  of  the  wall  being 
45ft.  Besides  the  large  floating  shears  for 
lifting  and  moving  the  blocks  about,  there  is 
one  other  special  appliance — namely,  a diving, 
bell,  also  of  unprecedented  size  and  peculiar  in 
construction.  This  bell,  which  weighs  80  tons, 
is  used  for  excavating  and  levelling  the  river 
bed  on  which  the  blocks  lie.  The  operation  of 
lifting  and  setting  a block  is  as  follows  : — The 
floating  shears  is  brought  bow-on  to  the  block 
wharf  during  flood  tide,  and  the  lifting  chains 
are  attached  to  iron  suspending  bars,  which 
pass  through  each  block.  The  chains  are  then 
hauled  in  by  the  winches  on  board,  and  water 
is  pumped  into  a large  tank  at  the  after-end  of 
the  vessel,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the 
block,  which  is  then  floated  away  to  its  desti- 
nation, and  lowered  into  place  the  following 
low  water,  so  that  at  one  step  ll^ft.  forward  of 
wall  are  built  up  to  low  level.  The  cost  of  both 
floating  shears  and  diving-bell  was  under 
d£35,000,  and  the  whole  of  this  was  repaid  in 
the  first  600ft.  of  wall,  by  the  superior  economy 
of  this  system  over  ordinary  cofferdam  and 
pumping  work,  and  the  relative  saving  now 
amounts  to  about  .£16,000  per  annum.  The  task 
attempted  for  the  gratification  of  the  visitors 
was  that  of  lifting  a 350  ton  solid  block  of 
concrete,  29ft.  high  by  21ft.  wide,  and  ll^ft.  in 
thickness,  and  containing  about  5,000  cubic 
feet  of  gravel  and  Portland  cement.  It  was 
easily  raised  from  its  position  by  the  floating 
shears,  and  was  warped  out  by  steam  winches 
to  deep  water,  where  the  block  is  suspended 
until  the  tide  should  favour  its  being  laid  in  its 
destined  position. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  underground  water 
committee  of  the  British  Association  was  read 
by  Mr.  De  Eance,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  The 
value  of  the  Government  geological  maps  as  a 
basis  for  investigations  in  questions  of  water 
supply,  and  the  areas  occupied  by  permeable 
formations  capable  of  yielding  water  in  wells 
sunk  in  suitable  situations,  was  stated  to  be  no 
less  than  26,687  square  miles,  which,  receiving 
a rainfall  averaging  30  inches  a year,  would 
yield  up  to  wells  not  less  than  6 to  15  inches 
per  annum,  or  a daily  quantity  of  not  less  than 
240,000  gallons  per  day  for  each  square  mile  of 
surface,  or  a total  quantity  far  in  excess  of  that 
required  by  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  great  value  of  these  supplies  for 
the  towns  and  districts  of  the  Midland  districts 
was  insisted  on  for  their  purity,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  strong  Parliamentary  opposition 
which  is  encountered  in  all  large  gravitation 
schemes,  whether  the  water  be  proposed  to  be 
taken  from  natural  lakes,  as  the  Thirlmere 
scheme  for  Manchester,  or  from  artificial  reser- 
voirs, as  the  proposal  to  take  the  sources  of  the 
Severn  for  Liverpool.  The  well-boring  at 
Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  26  inches  diameter,  just 
completed  for  the  Liverpool  Corporation  by 
Messrs.  Mather  and  Platt,  was  described  as  of 
groat  interest,  the  boring  having  reached  a 
depth  of  1,000  feet  without  reaching  the  base 
of  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  committee 
expresses  a hope  that  this  boring  will  be  con- 
tinued, as  it  will  settle  several  questions,  not 
merely  of  local  interest  but  of  national  import- 
ance, as  to  the  water-bearing  capabilities  of  the 
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lower  beds  of  the  new  red  sandatono  at  great 
depths,  the  character  of  the  coal  measures, 
which  undoubtedly  underlie  Liverpool,  and  the 
depths  to  them.  Amongst  a largo  number  of 
wells  and  borings  alluded  to  in  the  report  was 
one  at  liurford,  near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire, 
whore  the  coal  measures,  with  a coal  seam,  were 
found  present,  under  the  oolite  and  triassic 
strata.  These  latter  wore  also  described  as 
being  present  in  the  new  boring  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  at  Crossings. 

THE  PREHISTORIC  MONUMENTS  OP  CORNWALL 
COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  IRELAND. 

Miss  A.  W.  Buckland  read  a paper  with  the 
above  title.  In  the  course  of  her  paper  Miss 
Buckland  said  that  the  prehistoric  monuments 
of  Cornwall,  believed  by  archieologists  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  Ireland, 
presented,  in  the  midst  of  strong  resemblance, 
certain  points  of  difference  which  deserved  the 
attention  not  only  of  arcbieologists,  but  of 
ethnologists.  In  both  countries  they  consisted 
of  tumuli,  including  chambered  burrows  and 
giants’  graves,  monoliths  or  menhirs,  circles, 
cromlechs  or  dolmens,  and  holed  stones,  all 
probably  sepulchral,  and  hut  circles,  cliff 
castles,  curious  caves  and  crosses,  whilst  in 
Ireland  they  found  in  addition  earthworks  called 
raths,  and  round  towers.  Long  burrows,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  of  burial 
places  belonging  to  the  stone  age,  were  want- 
ing in  both  countries,  hence  we  may  infer  that 
the  people  who  then  existed  in  England  and 
Scotland  never  inhabited  Cornwall  and  Ireland, 
where  the  earliest  burrows  seem  to  belong  to  the 
bronze  age,  the  mode  of  interment  in  Cornwall 
being  chiefly  by  cremation ; butthese  tumuli  may 
not  represent  the  earliest  tombs  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  late  Sir  William  Wilde  believed  that 
the  earliest  pre-metallic  Irish  were  the  erectors  of 
gigantic  cromlechs  covered  with  earth,  whilst 
the  menhirs  in  both  countries  were  very  ancient 
memorials  of  the  dead,  although  not  always 
covering  a grave  — “ Pipers,”  in  Cornwall, 
being  of  the  latter  class.  Some  of  these  menhirs 
were  afterwards  converted  to  Christian  uses, 
while  some  in  Ireland  bear  Ogham  inscriptions. 
Circles  in  Cornwall  are  small  as  compared  to 
Stonehenge,  Averbury,  and  Carnac.  Nine  exist 
in  the  extreme  west  of  Cornwall,  but  no 
avenues  are  traceable  with  them,  the  same  fact 
having  been  observed  of  the  Irish  examples — 
they  consist  generally  of  19  stones.  The  crom- 
lechs of  Cornwall  are  of  the  first  standing  order, 
but  seem  to  follow  no  special  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  stones  composing  them.  The 
chamber  tumuli  do  not  equal  in  size  the  great 
pyramids  of  Gowth  and  New  Grange,  although 
of  the  same  general  construction.  The 
holed  stones  of  Cornwall,  which  vary  greatly  in 
form  and  size,  have  their  counterparts  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Prance,  but  the  menautm 
seem  unique.  Their  use  is  unknown,  but  in 
Cornwall  and  Ireland  they  have  a reputation  as 
healing  agents.  Prom  the  difference  in  shape 
and  size,  they  could  hardly  have  served  as  doors 
to  dolmens,  like  the  Indian  examples,  but  pro- 
bably were  associated  with  the  god  of  healing  of 
non  - sepulchral  monuments.  The  beehive 
huts  form  an  important  part.  Several  groups 
exist  in  Cornwall,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Irish  cloughans  in  Kerry  and  Arran. 
The  Cornish  cliff  castles  and  the  Irish  raths 
were  both  ascribed  to  the  Danes,  but  they 
differ  essentially  in  construction,  the  Irish 
raths  consisting  of  earthwork  only,  while  the 
Cornish  cliff  castles  are  three  or  more  circles  of 
uncemented  stone  heaped  together  to  form 
walls.  The  crosses  of  Cornwall,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, seem  older  and  cruder  than  those  in 
Ireland,  and  bear  no  inscriptions  in  Ogham, 
although  there  are  on  some  hieroglyphic  mark- 
ings. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Irish  round 
towers  do  not  appear  in  Cornwall,  although 
traditions  of  Irish  saints  are  numerous  there. 
All  these  monuments  are  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Celts,  but  this  is  probably  an  error ; some 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  these  remains 
prove  that  _in_  most  countries  they  follow 
certain  lines  indicating  the  migration  of  certain 
tribes.  The  great  cromlechs  of  Ireland  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  coast,  and  similar  group- 
ings occur  in  almost  every  country,  so  that  a 
map  of  the  world  wherein  these  are  clearly 
marked  would  be  a great  boon  to  ethnologists. 
Two  distinct  types  of  skull— the  one  dolicho- 


cephalic, and  the  other  brachy-cephalic — are 
found  associated  with  the  Irish  remains,  and 
although  both  are  assumed  to  be  Celtic,  the 
term  seems  inapplicable  to  both.  The  construc- 
tion of  similar  monuments  in  India  belongs  to 
the  dark-skinned  pre-Aryan  stock.  Attention 
to  the  distribution,  with  regard  to  the  cardinal 
points,  and  the  number  of  stones  forming  these 
monuments,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as 
also  their  constant  occurrence  in  bog  or  waste 
land.  Their  position  appears  to  the  author  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  point  from  which 
their  builders  first  emigrated,  and  the  rude 
hieroglyphics  on  some  seem  to  denote  the  tribal 
marks  or  tokens  of  deceased  chiefs. 

THE  PEE-HISTOBIC  SCULPTURES  OP  ILKLET, 
TORKSHIRB. 

Mr.  J.  Eomillt  Allen  said  the  object  of 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  Association 
at  Dublin  was  to  enable  the  Yorkshire  examples 
here  described  to  be  compared  with  those 
found  at  New  Grange  and  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  particular  type  of  sculpture 
dealt  with  in  the  following  paper  was  known 
as  “ cup  and  ring  marking.”  Sculptures  of 
this  description  were  discovered  in  England  in 
1825,  and  subsequently  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
W ales,  and  Brittany.  The  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  information’  already  collected  was 
made  in  1877,  by  Mr.  Eivett  Carnac,  who  found 
similar  marks  on  stones  amongst  the  Kamaon 
hills  in  India.  The  meaning  of  the  symbols  is 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  Lingam  worship.  Cup  and 
ring  marks  in  Great  Britain  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  burial  rites,  and  therefore 
probably  with  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  since  the 
symbols  are  frequently  found  carved  on  the 
stones  of  sepulchral  circles  and  chambers,  and  on 
the  cover  stones  of  cinerary  urns.  A full  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  preceded 
Christianity  in  this  country.  Examples  of  pre- 
historic sculptures  found  in  different  localities 
should  be  compared,  and  the  remnants  of 
Paganism  incorporated  in  superstitions  and  the 
Christian  religion  critically  examined.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a descrip- 
tion of  the  magnificent  group  of  cup  and  ring 
sculptures  found  on  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 

EXCAVATIONS  AT  C^ISAr’s  CAMP,  FOLKESTONE, 
AND  AT  MOUNT  CABUEN,  SUSSEX. 

Major-General  Lane  Fox,  F.E.S.,  read  a 
paper  entitled — “ Eeport  of  the  Earthworks 
Committee  : Being  an  Account  of  Excavations 
in  CoBsar’s  Camp,  Folkestone and  also  on 
“ Excavations  at  Mount  Caburn,  Lewes, 
Sussex.”  In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  reader 
stated  that  on  Mount  Caburn  a large  number 
of  pits  were  dug.  They  were  found  to  contain 
iron  implements  and  arms  entirely  of  a late 
Celtic  type,  and  pottery  of  three  descrip- 
tions. The  fact  of  these  being  of  a late 
Celtic  type  was  proved  by  the  getting  of  the 
snecimens  after  a considerable  amount  of 
digging,  and  the  finding  of  British  tin  coins, 
which  were  extremely  rare,  and  which  were 
known  to  be  of  a late  Celtic  type.  Then  ex- 
cavations were  made  through  the  rampart  in 
order  to  ascertain  by  means  of  relics  found 
on  the  old  surface  land  what  was  the  date  of 
the  first  Eoman  camp.  In  the  upper  rampart, 
a quantity  of  British  pottery  was  found, 
showing  the  probability  that  it  was  erected  at 
an  early  time.  In  the  outer  rampart  pottery  of 
superior  quality  was  found,  by  which  means  it 
appeared  likely  that  the  camp  was  first 
erected  during  the  early  British  period,  and 
was  occupied  up  to  the  late  Celtic  period. 
Subsequently  the  adjoining  camp  of  Eans- 
combe  was  cut  through,  and  Samian  pottery 
was  found  in  the  interior,  showing  that 
it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Eomans ; but  in 
the  body  of  the  work  nothing  but  British 
pottery  was  found,  which  proves  that,  though 
occupied  by.  the  Eomans,  it  was  not  constructed 
by  them.  The  Eanscombe  camp  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  utilised  by  the  Eomans,  as 
suggested  by  Horsfield  a long  time  ago,  during 
an  attack  upon  Mount  Caburn.  The  paper  re- 
ferring to  Caesar’s  camp,  near  Folkestone, 
stated  that  by  digging  through  the  ramparts  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  it  was  ascertained 


that  the  whole  of  the  relics  found  in  the  body 
of  the  several  ramparts  were  of  the  Norman 
period,  nothing  Eoman  or  earlier  having  been 
found  anywhere. 

ART  EBLI08  AND  RELIGIOUS  EMBLEMS. 

On  Monday,  in  the  Anthropological  section. 
Dr.  .1.  S.  Phene  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of 
“The  Courses  of  Migration  and  Commerce 
traced  by  Art  Eelics  and  Eeligious  Emblems,” 
in  which  reference  was  first  made  to  some  re- 
markable sculptures  of  the  oldest  historical 
notice  existing  in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor, 
particularly  in  the  “Niobe”  of  Homer,  Mount 
Sipylus,  and  the  Sesostris  figure  at  Nymplaio, 
and  subsequently  to  the  various  colossal  and 
other  rock-hewn  sculptures  in  the  Sporades  and 
Cyclades  having  affinity  by  similarity  of  style 
to  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  then  mentioned 
that  tradition  showed  that  the  religion  of  this 
part  of  Asia  Minor  was  transferred  to  the  south 
of  Gaul  in  the  ancient  city  of  Massilia,  now 
Marseilles,  and  thence  consequently  it  spread 
over  the  west  of  Europe.  This  religion  brought 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  colossal  in  the  represen- 
tation which  probably  accounts  for  the  ancient 
colossal  figures  in  Brittany  and  Britain,  and 
the  love  for  the  colossal  still  found  over  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  France  lying  between 
Marseilles  and  Brittany.  The  old  route  of  the 
tin  traffic  between  Britain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  some  discoveries  on  this  route  in 
the  South  of  Britain  and  the  South  of  Ireland 
were  referred  to  as  tending  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  articles  discovered  were  introduced  by 
Oriental,  probably  by  Phoenician,  traders.  One 
of  these  was  a sculptured  human  head  in  the 
exact  style  of  Assyrian  art  as  found  at  Nineveh, 
and  which  was  discovered  some  slight  distance 
under  the  surface,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  who  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  paper  to  it,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a photograph.  Another  was  a 
bronze  mask  or  head,  found  in  a bog  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  near  the  Galtee  mountains. 
The  bronze  represented  the  head  of  a cow,  and 
had  a close  resemblance  to  the  head  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenpe,  which  he 
identified  as  the  head  of  Hera.  The 
Mycen®  relic  was  a silver  head  with  golden 
horns,  and  the  head  found  in  Ireland  was  a 
bronze  one,  with  the  horns  (missing)  made  to 
screw  on  and  off,  thereby  clearly  indicating 
that  they  were  capable  of  being  taken  off  for 
security,  and  were,  therefore,  no  doubt  also 
golden.  In  the  mask  found  in  Ireland  the 
tongue  protruded,  indicating  sleep  or  rest,  and 
this  symbolism  was  further  exemplified  by  the 
crescent  moon  being  placed  beneath  the  sun 
disc,  and  so  indicative  of  her  rest  or  sleep — a 
strong  similitude  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  well-known  appeal  to  the  priests  of  Baal, 
who  must  have  represented  their  deities  in 
action  or  occupation,  “ cry  aloud,  for  if  he  is  a 
god  either  he  is  talking  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked.”  Dr.  Phene, 
who  had  gone  carefully  over  the  whole  of  the 
districts  referred  to  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the 
Levant,  and  the  complete  course  in  Prance,  found 
a cow’s  head  sculptured  in  Pharos,  and  another 
on  part  of  an  ancient  temple  now  forming  the 
lintel  of  a Greek  church  near  Amycl®,  not  far 
from  Sparta.  Another  object  represented  a fine 
bronze  figure  of  a deity  shown  to  be  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  found  at  Vienne,  near  Besan^on. 
The  deity  bore  on  its  head  an  enormous  crown 
composed  of  hammers,  the  number  of  which 
agreed  with  the  united  number  of  the  Kabiees 
of  Samothrace  and  the  Cyclops  of  Sicily,  their 
occupation  being  the  same — namely,  that  of 
metallurgists.  Dr.  Phene  considered  they 
represented  the  same  personifications  but  lost 
the  attributes  of  divinity,  as  these  traditions 
were  brought  westward. 

BrVEE  CONSEEVANCT  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Edwaed  Easton,  C.B.,  in  his  address 
before  the  Section  of  Mechanical  Science, 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  the  regulation  of 
our  water-sheds  and  the  conservancy  of  our 
rivers  and  streams.  By  this  phrase  he  meant 
the  treatment  and  regulation  of  all  water  that 
falls  on  these  islands  from  its  first  arrival  in 
the  shape  of  rain  and  dew,  to  its  final  dis- 
appearance in  the  ocean.  First  Mr.  Easton  gave 
a sketch  of  the  early  attempts  made  to  regu- 
late and*  control  the  waters  of  rivers,  reverting 
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to  tho  accounts  ffivon  liy  lloroilotnn  of  certain 
oiiilj.inknu'ntH  to  control  t lio  Knpliraton,  siinilar 
works  liy  tlio  (iri'clcH  and  llonians,  in  which 
fiubterriuu'an  channels  or  Innncls  were  formed 
(as  tho  cmisfuiriiun  from  tho  Alhan  Lake — a 
Jtoman  nmlcrtakint'),  Koman  works  in  Jiritain, 
Holland,  and  other  ])arts,  and  ])as3inf'  ‘on  to 
notice  tho  looislation  to  protect  rip.irian 
int(M’ests.  IIi!coml)atted  the  common  idea  that 
tho  ancients  were  ignorant  of  tho  hydrostatic 
law  that  water  linds  its  own  level,  and  ho  notices 
in  ])roof  the  work  of  Urontinus,  who  preceded 
Agricola  as  governor  of  llritain,  and  was 
Curator  Aipiarnni  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
entitled  “Do  A(pia;ductihus  Urbis  Itomu);’’ 
also  tho  atpiediicts  of  Herod  for  the  supply  of 
Jerusalem,  which  crossed  a deep  valley  by 
stone  pipes  under  pressure.  Mr.  Easton’s 
historical  allusions  are  very  interesting, 
and  prove  that  the  ancients  adopted  the 
very  principles  he  now  advocated.  River 
conservancy  began  to  excite  interest  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  a public  statute 
was  passed.  The  drainage  of  the  fens,  and  after- 
wards the  canals,  were  undertaken,  and  the 
latter  helped  to  take  off  the  surplus  water ; but 
the  greatest  hydraulic  works  in  England  were 
those  connected  with  navigation.  Manufactur- 
ing activity  introduced  river  pollution,  and  the 
conflicting  demands  of  sanitary  regulation  have 
led  to  the  present  complication  of  affairs.  Mr. 
Easton  referred  to  the  legal  enactments  of 
Solon,  Plato,  and  the  pandects  of  Justinian, 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  common  law 
to  running  water,  showing  that  our  riparian 
legislation  is  by  no  means  new.  He  also  ob- 
served that  royal  commissions  and  select  com- 
mittees had  confined  their  attention  to  parti- 
cular branches — as  river  pollution,  water 
supply,  drainage,  &c. — but  that  the  subject  as 
a whole  had  not  been  grappled  with  until  the 
appointment  last  year  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s select  committee.  Two  objects,  how- 
ever, had  been  omitted  from  their  report  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Passing  on  to  the  general 
principles  recognised  as  essential  by  all  autho- 
rities— leaving  for  other  papers  the  details — Mr. 
Easton  lays  down  the  following  general  proposi- 
tions : — That  the  freer  the  admission  of  the 
tidal  water  the  better  adapted  is  the  river  for 
all  purposes  ; that  its  sectional  area  and  incli- 
nation should  be  made  to  suit  the  required 
carrying  power  of  the  river  throughout  its 
length,  both  for  the  ordinary  flow  and  for 
floods  ; that  the  downward  flow  of  the  upland 
water  should  be  equalised  as  much  as  possible 
throughout  the  year ; and  that  all  abnormal 
contaminations  should  be  removed  from  the 
streams.  In  some  watershed  areas  reservoirs  are 
suggested  to  equalise  the  flow  and  reduce  floods ; 
in  others,  embankments  may  be  formed  to 
control  the  water,  or  weirs  and  sluices  deliver- 
ing into  side  channels  parallel  to  the  main 
stream,  and  every  river  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. Mr.  Easton  suggested  what  we  have 
only  lately  done,  a systematic  collection  of  data 
bearing  on  rainfall,  geological  character  of 
gathering  grounds,  the  volume  of  each  stream 
being  found  for  each  watershed  by  a course 
of  observation  ; and  self-acting  tide-registering 
gauges  at  different  points  of  every  outfall 
should  be  provided  to  aid  in  the  determination 
of  the  phenomena  of  every  watershed.  The 
incidence  of  taxation  might  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner;  thus,  when  the  geological 
strata  of  a watershed  varies,  one  part  being 
permeable  as  chalk,  and  another  impermeable, 
such  as  the  tertiary  clays  or  shales,  the  same 
works  would  not  be  adapted  to  each  section  of 
the  river,  nor  would  an  equal  taxation  be  fair 
in  such  case.  The  permeable  strata  should  be 
regarded  as  the  provision  nature  has  made  for 
storing  surplus  rainfall,  and  wells  might  be  dug 
through  the  overlying  impervious  layers.  Two 
kinds  of  water  supply  are  strongly  recom- 
mended— one  for  dietary,  and  the  other  for 
culinary  purposes ; and  compensating  reser- 
voirs, not  necessarily  watertight,  are  suggested ; 
or  a series  of  open  weirs,  which  would  collect 
water  in  flood  time,  and  discharge  it  gradually, 
such  as  used  by  tho  Erench,  and  called  barrages. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  great  value  of  water- 
power allowed  to  escape  every  year  in  the 
shape  of  floods,  and  the  need  for  utilising 
it,  the  example  of  France  being  pointed  out 
for  imitation  in  this  particular,  and  the 
maps  and  data  sho  has  furnished — the 


work  of  the  late  M.  liclgrand,  inspector- 
general  of  the  I’onts  et  (IhaiiH,  I'eH,  to  wit. 
'I'hese  obsrTvations  have  Ix-en  published  as  dia- 
grams. 'I'he  author  jiropoKi.'s  a imblic  depart- 
ment analogous  to  those  in  France  and  Italy — a 
water  department  which  should  at  once  ad.Iress 
itself  to  the  reineily  of  evil.:,  and  which  should 
have  tho  control  of  every  watershed  and  of  all 
estuaries  and  navigable  channels.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee,  presided 
over  by  tho  Duke  of  Richmond,  were  endorsed 
by  tho  section,  and  the  following  are  quoted 
from  the  report: — “ That  to  secure  uniformity 
and  completeness  of  action,  each  catchment 
area  should,  as  a general  rule,  be  placed  under 
a single  body  of  conservators,  who  should  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  river  from  its 
source  to  its  surface  in  an  efficient  state.  With 
regard  to  tributary  streams,  the  care  of  these 
might  be  entrusted  to  district  committees, 
acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the  con- 
servators ; but  near  the  point  of  junction  with 
the  principal  stream  they  should  be  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  conservators  of  the 
main  channel,  who  should  be  a representative 
body  constituted  of  residents  and  owners  of 
property  within  the  whole  area  of  the  water- 
shed.” We  commend  Mr.  Easton’s  main  con- 
clusions to  all  interested  in  the  value  of  our 
watersheds  as  sources  of  health  and  power.  The 
more  we  restrain  and  control  the  rainfall  in 
time  of  flood,  the  greater  will  be  its  value  in 
a sanitary  aspect. 

FLINT  IMPLEMENTS  IN  EGYPT  AND  MIDIAN. 

In  the  department  of  anthropology.  Captain 
R.  F.  Burton  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“Flint  Implements  in  Egypt  and  Midian.” 
The  flints,  he  remarked,  found  in  these  coun- 
tries had  been  the  cause  of  a protracted  con- 
troversy, the  question  in  dispute  being  whether 
they  were  natural  or  artificial  flakes,  and,  if 
artificial,  whether  they  belonged  to  a prehistoric 
age,  and  proved  the  existence  of  a stone  age  in 
Egypt.  A gentleman,  who  was  recently  tra- 
velling in  Egypt,  writes  to  a newspaper  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  found  some  flint  implements 
very  like  those  which  had  been  used  in  W estern 
Europe,  and  adds  that  the  only  question  was 
whether  or  not  they  were  of  ancient  date,  and 
he  was  replied  to  by  another  gentleman  who 
argued  that  the  flints  were  not  artificial,  but 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  temperature.  Also, 
while  literary  men  were  debating  the  question, 
practical  men  were  in  the  country  working  in 
the  same  direction.  Some  results  of  these 
searches  Captain  Burton  now  exhibited.  Some 
flints  were  artificial,  and  some  undoubtedly  of 
a natural  formation.  People  should  be  careful 
in  purchasing  flints  of  the  Bedouins,  who  were 
at  present  producing  them  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. He  exhibited  some  implements  for 
manufacturing  purposes  which  he  picked  up 
in  Midian.  These  were  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mines,  and  there  were  many 
of  them  strewed  about.  They  were  all  broken. 
He  had  the  honour  to  produce  for  the  first 
time  the  coins  of  Midian,  which  he  believed 
had  never  been  brought  home  before.  They 
were  found  all  pasted  together,  but  by  the  aid 
of  an  acid  he  had  been  able  to  produce  very 
good  results,  and  could  show  coins  in  fair  con- 
dition. Moat  of  the  coins  had  on  one  side  an 
eye  and  an  inscription,  and  on  the  other  an 
animal,  the  race  of  which  he  could  not  distin- 
guish.  Certainly  it  did  not  belong  to  the  earth, 
nor  to  the  waters  under  the  earth.  He  had 
found  in  Midian  a substance  which  he  mistook 
for  silver,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  only 
antimony. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
YORKSHIRE.— II. 

^ONTINUING  our  notes  on  the  places 
visited  last  week  by  the  annual  excursion 
party  of  the  Architectural  Association,  we  find 
Hedon,  Burstwick,  Keyingham,  Otteringham, 
and  Patrington  on  the  programme  for  visits  on 
Wednesday  by  carriages.  Unfortunately  the 
weather  early  in  the  day  was  exceedingly  wet, 
so  that  a start  for  Hedon  had  to  be  made  by 
train,  instructions  being  given  for  the  carriages 
to  follow  in  the  event  of  the  rain  clearing  off, 
which  it  (lid  rather  before  twelve.  Altogether 
Wednesday  proved  the  most  enjoyable  probably 
of  all  tho  seven  days’  excursions,  notwith- 


standing the  wet  of  Hie  morning,  an<l  tl-under- 
storm  of  the  return  journey  ii-i  the  excursionists 
reached  Hull.  Hedon  Church  is  a fine  cruciforu) 
building,  with  a magnificent  tower  risingabove 
the  crossing,  which  certainly  was  by  far  the 
finest  examide,  both  for  general  proportion  as 
well  as  detail,  of  any  seen  liy  the  visitors  during 
tho  excursion,  not  excepting  the  tower  of  How- 
den  Church,  which  was  visited  on  'riiursday. 
'I’he  foundation  of  Hedon  is  apparently  of  13th- 
century  date,  about  12:i0.  'rhe  south  transept 
doorway  is  of  somewhat  earlier  character, 
round-arched,  with  peculiar  detail  worthy 
of  note.  No  Norman  remains  are  to  lie 
found,  and  the  south  transept  is  evi- 
dently the  earliest  portion  of  the  building. 
'I’he  church  remains  much  as  it  was  left  in  the 
15th  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  chapel  to  tho  transept' and  south 
side  of  the  choir.  Part  of  the  south  transept 
has  recently  been  rebuilt  under  the  direction 
and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A., 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  heavy  charac- 
ter of  the  new  portions  scarcely  harmonise  with 
the  comparative  refinement  of  the  old  work  ; 
while  the  new  gable,  withjts  pinnacles,  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  choir,  by  an  architect,  said  also 
to  be  a local  publican,  is  simply  as  bad  as  well 
may  be.  'The  west  window  is  but  little  better, 
being  thin  and  wiry  in  the  mullions  and  lumpy 
in  the  tracery.  The  new  reredos,  whoever  did  it, 
is  very  bad  indeed.  'The  only  feature  in  the  en- 
tire restoration  that  one  can  be  thankful  for, 
besides  of  course  the  building  being  made 
weatherproof,  is  the  fact  that  the  old  portions 
have  not  been  scraped  or  tooled,  the  new  work 
simply  being  inserted  where  required.  'Want 
of  space  will  prevent  our  going  much  into 
detail,  so  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
leading  notes.  The  south  respond  of  the  west- 
ern arch  to  the  south  transept  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
church.  The  original  arcade  of  the  nave  was 
intended,  if  not  executed,  to  have  been  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  one  now  remaining, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  responds  of  the  eastern 
bay  next  the  crossing.  The  tower  piers  were 
inserted  in  the  15th  century,  covering  much  of 
the  earlier  work ; before  this  a spire  may  have 
existed.  The  building  of  the  nave  evidently 
was  commenced  at  the  east,  and  carried  west- 
ward. It  is  a fine  type  for  a good  parish  church. 
The  clerestory  is  simple,  of  small  two-light 
windows.  The  aisle  windows  are  of  Geo- 
metrical in  form  for  the  moat  part;  but 
the  gem,  so  to  speak,  of  them  all,  is  the 
very  fine  flowing  traceried  window  on  the 
north  side.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  we  believe,  in  his  “ Examples 
of  Decorated  Windows,”  and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  James  Fowler  in  the  opinion  which  he  ex- 
pressed when  conducting  the  party  over  the 
church  the  other  day,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  window  tracery  design  to 
be  seen  anywhere  of  the  size  and  period.  The 
font  is  a fine  bowl,  but  wants  a better  pedestal. 
The  design  of  the  west  front  is  a very  pleasing 
composition — the  buttresses  are  boldly  treated 
with  niches  and  traceried  canopy  gables.  It  is 
in  looking  at  the  exterior  of  the  west  front  that 
the  poorness  of  the  new  window  in  the  centre, 
already  referred  to,  is  observed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  its  forms  are  based  to  some 
extent  upon  those  of  the  aisles.  The  tower 
externally  deserves  careful  study.  It  is  of 
two  stages  above  the  roof.  The  lower  is 
filled  with  two  three-light  windows,  panelled 
only,  and  separated  by  a broad  flat  but- 
tress, and  similar  buttresses  on  the  angles. 
These  are  continued  up  through  a portion 
of  the  belfry  stage,  where  they  finish  with  en- 
riched gablets,  the  angle  ones  being  continued 
up  anglewise  at  a smaller  size,  while  those  in 
the  centre  continue  in  like  scale  only  at  right 
angles  as  before.  All  terminate  in  pinnacles 
through  the  unusually  but  not  too  deep  parapet 
of  two  stages.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  three 
lights,  with  rather  acutely-pointed  arches  and 
good  tracery.  The  lower  portion  is  filled  in 
solid  some  few  courses  above  the  sills.  If  there 
is  one  fault  to  find  with  the  design  of  this  tower 
it  is  that  the  width  of  the  openings  of  the  two 
stages  is  the  same  ; we  think  tho  design  wo;ild 
have  been  improved  if  those  of  tho  lower  stage 
had  been  smaller,  and  perhaps  more  simple  in 
character.  'The  chapels  south  of  the  choir  must 
have  boon  very  rich  examples  of  tho  best  period 
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j of  Gothic  architecture,  hut  these  were  cut  away, 
!».  as  uiay  be  seen,  to  make  room  at  some  period 
i'  for  the  almost  Tudor  vestry,  which,  neverthe- 
I i less,  is  a pictures(iuo  specimen,  suitably  treated. 
' By  a drive  the  excursionists  hastily  reached  the 
ii  small  and  not  very  intorestin"  Church  of  All 
Ij  Saints  at  Hurstwick,  where  the  vicar  had  kindly 
arranged  a little  sort  of  reception,  as  the  ready 
' sexton  perforurod  a selection  on  the  barrel  organ 
while  the  visitors  walked  up  the  nave.  The 
j'  church  is  in  a very  dirty  condition,  part  of  the 
I * west  end  being  used  as  a kind  of  garden-room 
'!  or  workshop.  Tinsel  decorations  of  the  Christ, 
mas-tree  type  only  make  the  dust  more  notice- 
able,  while  the  bad-coloured  glass,  as  well  as 
J the  singular  oil-painting  over  the  altar,  are 
t|  certainly  unworthy  of  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
(j  The  church  consists  of  nave,  with  north  aisle, 

i chancel  and  sacristy,  small  south  chapel,  porch, 
and  west  door.  The  chapel  is  of  Geometrical 

ii  Decorated  work,  and  is  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  church,  which  is  well  situated 

J midst  trees  and  ivy.  The  vicarage  is  close  by, 
i and  seems  well  cared  for.  Between  Burstwick 
r and  the  next  place  of  halting — viz.,  Keying- 
' ham— a frugal  lunch  was  obtained  on  the  road- 
’ side  from  the  hampers  carried  in  the  first  van. 
^ Refreshed  in  this  way,  and  with  bright  sunshine 
after  the  rain,  the  excursionists  were  in  good 
trim  to  see  the  almost  unique  tower  and 
J broached  spire  now  soon  reached  at  Keying- 
ham.  It  is  of  late  thirteenth-century  date. 
^ The  peculiarity  consists  not  so  much  in  the 

I size  and  form  of  the  tower  as  in  weather- 
3 ing  to  all  the  courses  on  each  face.  We 
' do  not  think  the  effect  is  pleasing.  The 
' tower  is  of  four  stages.  The  lower  one  is  plain 
H on  all  sides,  excepting  on  the  north,  where 
■ there  is  a small  doorway.  A window  on  the 
7 west  pierces  the  second  stage  ; the  third  stage 
I*  is  a blank,  and  the  fourth  is  pierced  with  two 

II  light  lancet  windows.  The  quaint  chapel  on 
5 the  south,  with  its  square-headed  two-light 
3 windows  and  fiat  gabled  roof,  is  well  deserving 

iof  note  as  a study  in  colour  and  picturesque- 
ness. The  old  roof  remains  over  the  nave,  with 
some  good  bosses.  The  nave  arcade  is  of  four 
bays  of  early  fourteenth  century  work,  sadly 
mutilated  in  the  piers  to  make  room  for  the 
J central  arena-like  treatment  of  the  late 
I eighteenth  century  pews,  which  now  unite  with 
the  three-decker  pulpit  in  blocking  up  the 
'f  church.  The  altar  is  a very  small  and  mean 
i*!  deal  table,  too  slight  for  common  kitchen  use. 
' Altogether,  in  the  old  portion  of  the  church 
5 there  is  much  well  worthy  of  study,  and  for  its 
purpose  the  church  is  a good  type  of  work  ; but 
r careful  restoration  is  sadly  needed,  and  we 
’ believe  such  a work  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
^ vicar,  who  informed  us  that  want  of  funds  alone 
^ prevented  the  work  being  proceeded  with. 
r,  Some  time  was  lost  here  by  the  pressing 
IJ  anxiety  of  those  who  received  the  excursionists 
;;  to  show  them  some  few  old  relics  which  cer. 
r tainly  had  but  little  more  than  a local  interest. 
5 Making  up  for  lost  time,  a hasty  visit  was 
j made,  after  a short  drive,  to  the  parish  church 
[ of  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Otteringham,  with  its  pro- 
1 minent  tower  and  spire,  which,  like  the  splendid 
^ spire  of  Patrington,  yet  to  be  seen,  form  such 
* conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape.  The 
r earliest  part  of  this  church  is  the  tower  arch,  of 
[ good  Transitional  character.  The  nave  arcade 
^ was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is 
f the  date  assigned  for  the  south  aisle  and  transept, 
I the  north  aisle  being  a century  later  in  style, 
r The  curious  way  in  which  the  moulding  of  the 
S caps  finish  at  diSerent  levels  on  the  same  piers  is 
^ worthy  of  note,  and  certainly  is  not  cleverly 
f managed.  Pine  corbels  of  sculptured  figures 
P remain  in  the  south  transept,  and  a singular 
P desk  on  the  north  wall  should  be  noticed.  The 
r old  roof  has  given  place  to  a flat  one,  but  the 
t earlier  pitch  is  recorded  by^  the  original 
R weathering  in  the  tower.  The  present  parapet 
r to  the  tower  has  been  built  up,  covering  the 
r base  of  the  broached  spire,  quite  spoiling  its 
I original  proportions.  The  corbel  table  of  nave 

iis  very  coarse,  the  corbels  being  too  large  for 
such  a position.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the 
next  halt,  where,  according  to  the  programme, 
J three  hours  were  to  be  spent,  so  important  an 
j example  of  English  architecture  was  the  church 
f of  St.  Patrick  at  Patrington  considered ; and, 
! indeed,  three  days  could  easily  be  spent  with 
■ profit  by  the  ordinary  student  at  such  a church. 
1 Hearty  regret  was  expressed  that  the  delay  of 
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the  morning,  already  referred  to,  should  have 
reduced  the  intended  visit  of  three  hours  to 
little  more  then  half  that  time.  However,  the 
best  of  the  time  available  was  made,  and  the 
party  welcomed  by  the  presence  of  the  vicar 
and  his  clerk.  The  chancel  of  the  church  has 
lately  been  restored,  else  the  church  is  much 
in  its  original  condition  as  far  as  the  main 
structure  is  concerned,  though,  of  course, 
eighteenth  - century  pews  of  loose  - box  and 
private-stall  character  block  up  the  building  in 
an  uncomfortable  way,  notwithstanding  the 
padding  and  cushions  of  some  of  them.  Coals 
and  dihris,  with  brushes  and  pails,  keep  an  old 
joiner’s  bench  company  in  the  south  transept, 
while  dust  throughout  seems  to  defy  the  truth  of 
the  saying  that  “ cleanliness  is  sister  to  godli- 
ness.” We  should  besorrytoseeanythingdoneto 
the  church  beyond  cleaning  and  re-seating  it, 
and,  of  course,  rendering  it  more  suitable  for 
its  purpose,  as  well  as  weathertight.  With 
these  remarks  we  will  pass  on  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  building  architecturally, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine 
14th  century  church,  cruciform  in  plan,  with 
a central  tower  and  spire  about  170ft.  high. 
Mr.  Fowler  gave  the  dates  of  1300  to  1360  for 
its  erection,  and  this  will  allow  a good  margin 
for  the  several  details  observed.  The  chancel 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  nave  ; it  is  of  four  bays, 
and  its  style  is  rather  later  than  the  western 
limb.  The  boldly-projecting  buttresses,  with 
elaborately  carved  pinnacles  and  plain  parapet, 
deserve  more  than  a passing  remark,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  spiritedly  carved  gargoyles, 
some  of  which  remain  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion. The  east  window  is  an  insertion  of 
Perpendicular  date  in  the  Decorated  jambs,  the 
lower  part  being  solid.  The  spacious  character 
of  the  church  in  the  interior  immediately 
forces  itself  upon  the  visitor  on  entering,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  lofty  aisles  to  both 
sides  of  the  transepts,  and  the  peculiar 
lengthening  of  the  chancel  in  continuation  of 
the  eastern  aisles  just  mentioned.  The  eastern 
aisle  of  the  south  transept  is  the  only  one  still 
retaining  its  original  groining,  and  here  is  placed 
the  charming  Lady  chapel,  now  a convenient 
place  for  a common  stove.  The  figure  of  our  Lady 
originally  here  is  now  found  below  the  exterior 
of  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  outside  in  a 
sadly  mutilated  condition,  while  her  shrine  has 
been  nearly  destroyed.  However,  for  all  this,  the 
Lady  chapel  is  well  worthy  of  special  notice, 
and  deserved  the  careful  sketches  made  but  too 
hastily  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  chapel  is  quaint,  but  its  roof  is 
not  well  done,  though  an  arrangement  for 
throwing  the  sunlight  through  the  groin  boss 
on  to  the  centre  of  the  shrine  to  the  figure  of 
our  Lady  is  perhaps  novel,  though,  if  true,  un- 
worthy of  so  sacred  an  edifice.  The  staircase 
over  the  arch  in  the  south  transept  to  the  tower 
is  unique  in  one  way,  and  no  doubt  is  original, 
while  the  corbelling  out  on  an  arcade  of 
the  side  walls  below  the  tower  to  bring 
the  crossing  square,  was  remarked  upon 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  when  describing  the  build- 
ing which  he  did  here  as  elsewhere  in 
a concise  and  thoroughly  practical  manner. 
The  excursion  was  not  an  archaeological 
one,  and  the  contrast  between  the  archaeo- 
logical view  of  buildings  with  the  architectural 
was  brought  forcibly  before  us  this  week  when 
at  Ely  with  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion. Comparisons  are  always  invidious,  but 
at  any  rate,  however  diSerent  the  objects  of  the 
two  bodies  may  be,  in  no  instance  does  the  diSer- 
ence  probably  appear  more  widely  marked  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  each  behave  while 
within  consecrated  walls.  W e never  saw  archi- 
tects treat  an  altar  as  if  it  were  a hall  side- 
board, as  was  done  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely, 
notwithstanding  the  beautifully  embroidered 
frontal  with  which  it  was  covered.  Return- 
ing to  Patrington  we  find  the  original  timber 
roof  over  the  transepts  as  well  as  the  nave, 
and  glancing  up  the  chancel  we  observe  an 
eastern  sepulchre  as  well  as  a sedilia  and 
piscina.  The  carvings,  however, lhave  been  recut 
during  the  recent  restoration.  The  font  is  near 
the  chancel  screen,  and  the  pulpit  is  Jacobean, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  and  has  a sounding 
board  over.  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  richly 
moulded,  with  clustered  piers  and  carved  caps. 
There  is  no  west  door,  but  there  are  porches 
, north  and  south  at  the  second  bay  of  nave.  The 


spire  and  tower  are  illustrated  by  Wicks,  but 
ho  makes  the  structure  too  tall  in  proportion. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and,  although 
in  detail  so  different  to  Salisbury,  yet  at  a dis- 
tance the  two  examples  seem  identical.  The 
tower  at  Patrington  is  plain,  but  the  springing 
of  the  spire  is  enriched  by  a corona  of  sixteen 
compartments,  remarkable  for  height  and 
pleasing  effect.  The  old  lead  remains  on  the 
roofs.  The  time  for  leaving  has  now  arrived, 
to  return  to  Hull  by  a most  enjoyable  drive 
of  rather  more  than  twenty  miles.  For  the 
visits  of  Thursday  we  have  only  space  for  little 
more  than  very  general  remarks,  and  as 
both  Selby  Abbey  Church,  as  well  as  Ilowden, 
are  so  well  known,  a detailed  description 
is  not  necessary.  Reaching  Selby  by  ten 
o’clock,  the  vicar  at  the  abbey  had  arranged 
morning  prayer  for  the  benefit  of  the  party, 
after  which  Mr.  Fowler  went  carefully  through 
the  beautiful  building  with  the  visitors.  After 
three  hours  spent  in  sketching  lunch  was 
obtained  at  the  Londes  borough  Arms  Hotel, 
close  by,  and  Howden  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  The  beauty  of  both  these  buildings 
cannot  be  weU  over-rated,  while  the  chapter- 
house  at  Howden,  even  in  its  ruined  state,  is 
one  of  the  choicest  remains  to  be  found  of  the 
kind  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe  devoted  many  of  the  plates  in  his 
“ Architectural  Parallels  ” to  the  iHuatration  of 
this  fine  church.  The  work  dates  from  1260- 
1270  downwards,  and  sufficient  remains  of  the 
ruined  choir  to  show  what  a magnificent  series 
of  buildings  must  have  originally  existed.  By 
no  means  a second-rate  building  is  the  new 
market-house,  in  red  brick,  in  the  square  near 
the  church.  Thursday,  with  such  a rich  pro- 
gramme as  was  furnished  by  the  two  churches 
above  alluded  to,  was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  the  whole  series.  W e hope  to  conclude  our 
notes  next  week. 

In  describing  Cottingham  Church  last  week 
“ angular  ” should  have  been  printed  “ singu- 
lar;” “cross”  should  be  “brass;”  and  “fine” 
bays  should  have  been  “ five”  bays. 

M.  B.  A. 


ABCH-^OLOGICAL. 

Newbattle  Abbey. — Whilst  preparing  of 
some  additions  that  are  being  made  to  New- 
battle  Abbey,  the  workmen  recently  came  upon 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  foundation  and  base 
of  a chapel  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  foundations  have  been 
excavated,  the  result  being  that  the  basement 
of  a building  260ft.  long  and  about  67ft.  broad 
has  been  discovered,  with  numerous  pillars, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  supported  a groined 
arched  roof  similar  to  that  of  the  crypt  at  pre- 
sent in  course  of  restoration  in  the  Abbey,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1140.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  crypt 
must  have  had  a connection  with  the  chapel, 
as  a passage  from  the  crypt  to  a doorway  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  is 
distinctly  observable,  and  in  this  doorway  part 
ofone  of  the  footworn  steps  still  remains  in  its 
position.  The  walls  vary  in  thickness  from  five 
to  seven  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the  building 
must  have  been  burned,  as  many  of  the  stones 
that  have  been  dug  up  bear  traces  of  having 
been  subjected  to  strong  heat.  Many  elabora- 
tely carved  stones  have  been  found,  and  these, 
with  the  beautiful  moulded  work  to  be  seen  on 
fragments  of  the  groined  arches  and  pillars, 
prove  that  the  masonry  must  have  been  of  a 
very  superior  nature,  and  in  style  akin  to  that 
of  Melrose  and  Kelso  Abbeys.  Remnants  of 
the  tiled  floor,  which  had  been  laid  in  diamond 
form,  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  walls  were  dis- 
covered at  an  average  depth  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  from  the  surface,  and  over  a part 
of  the  north  wall  are  spread  the  roots  of  a 
gigantic  tree. 


Last  Saturday  the  memorial  stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational school  was  laid  by  Henry  Lee,  Eaq., 
J.P.,  of  Manchester.  The  school  is  one  story  in 
height,  and  contains  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  700  children,  allowing  8ft.  of  floor  space  for  each 
child.  The  plan  shows  a mixed  school,  73ft.  by 
35ft.,  an  infants’  school,  54ft.  by  30ft , a babies’ 
school,  30ft.  by  15ft.,  and  five  class-rooms,  each  15ft. 
by  14ft.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  local 
tradesmen,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  S.  Varley,  New  Market-chambers, 
Blackburn. 
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future  use  of  Btained  ('lanB  and  colour  decora- 
tion. ^ A full  descrijition  of  thin  desi^jn  of  Mr. 
Cutts  s,  as  well  as  of  some  of  tho  other  compe- 
tition drawings,  will  ho  found  in  tho  iJuiLUiNd 
Nkws  for  April  20,  1878. 


THK  CHDKCII  OF  THE  OEATOEY,  EEOMPTON. 

AVk  this  week  illustrate  Mr.  G.  K.  Orayson*fl 
design,  which  was  placed  in  tho  foremost 
rank  in  our  review  of  the  drawings  submitted 
in  tho  recent  competition.  Mr.  Grayson,  in 
his  report,  states  that  he  has  designf«i  the 
church  in  the  earlier  stylo  of  the  Italian 
Kenaissance,  before  what  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his 
“ Modern  Architecture,”  calls  the  mania  for  the 
Classical  orders,  set  in.  He  proposes  to  use 
terra  cotta  extensively,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  marble 
and  mosaic  decorations,  was  estimated  at 
je50,000. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


DESIGN  FOR  MURAL  PAINTING. 

The  subject  from  “Ivanhoe”in  our  illustra- 
tion, drawn  by  T.  Howes,  of  Surbiton,  is  done 
especially  for  wall  decoration,  and  could  be 
painted  in  any  manner  most  suitable  to  wall  or 
style  of  the  house,  or  on  the  proper  canvas  for 
painted  tapestries,  either  to  be  strained  on  a 
frame  and  fixed  with  a moulding  round  it,  or 
hung  on  the  wall  in  the  usual  manner  (see 
letter  on  page  640,  Vol.  XXXIV.). 

VILLAS  ON  THE  GUNNEESBUEY  ESTATE. 

This  estate  is  five  miles  from  Hyde-park-corner, 
and  of  easy  access  to  town.  The  District’ 
North-London,  South-Western,  and  Metro 
politan  railways  run  on  to  the  Estate.  The 
soil  is  gravel,  and  it  is  well  drained.  During 
the^past  three  years  this  estate  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  The  houses  are  all  of  the  better  sort 
of  middle-class  residences  in  various  styles.  A 
great  deal  of  Queen  Anne^s  work  is  being  carried 
out,  and  the  drawing  we  illustrate  this  week  is 
a design  for  a series  of  corner  houses  on  the 
estate.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  houses  is 
,£1,100,  and  the  houses  are  well  and  sub- 
stantially built.  They  are  being  erected  by  a 
local  builder,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Eichard  Tomlinson,  of  Gunners- 
hury. 

ST.  John’s  chuech,  egeemont. 

This  church,  of  which  we  give  an  exterior 
view,  is  about  to  be  erected  in  an  outlying 
district  of  the  parish  of  Egremont,  in  Cumber- 
land. A suitable  site  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Jefferson,  of  Springfield,  in  a corner  of 
his  park  which  abuts  on  the  main  road  from 
Egremont  to  Whitehaven.  The  church  is 
intended  to  be  built  of  the  local  red  stone,  and 
roofed  with  green  W estmoreland  slate.  It  will 
provide  accommodation  for  250,  and  is  capable 
of  future  extension,  and  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  architect  and 
diocesan  surveyor. 

BUSH  HOTEL  AND  SHOPS,  CARLISLE. 

The  new  block  of  buildings  is  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Bush  Hotel.  It  is  built  of  tooled 
red  stone,  is  four  stories  in  height,  exclusive 
of  basement  and  attic  floors,  and  fronts  to  three 
streets— namely,  30ft.  to  English-street,  C5ft. 
to  the  Viaduct,  and  36ft.  to  Blackfriars-street. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  that  of  the  Stuart 
period,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
Mansard  roof.  The  cornice  all  round  is  inlaid 
with  white  tiles,  decorated  with  floral  designs, 
and  these,  while  forming  a striking  feature  in 
the  elevation,  obviate  the  heavy  appearance 
that  would  otherwise  be  imparted  by  the  roof 
Altogether  there  are  six  floors.  The  architect 
^ Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Beaty  Brothers. 


CHRIST  CHUECH,  NORTH  KENSINGTON. 

We  this  week  give  an  illustration  of  the  success- 
lul  competitive  design  for  this  building.  The 
church  will  be  built  of  the  most  inexpensive 
materials,  used  in  a way  to  avoid  labour  (and 
therefore  expense)  as  much  as  possible  in  the 

work;  the  building,  therefore,  relies  for  effect  , , rr-  , ,,, 

almost  entirely  on  good  proportion  and  the  F.ii.l.li.A.  °Moumoiitli : loVaugi, 


TINTEEN  ABBEY.* 
/^UIDE-BOOKS  are  not  invariably  the  most 
reliable  of  compilations.  They  have  a 
reputation  for  looseness,  if  not  inaccuracy,  of 
description,  occasionally  atoned  for,  it  is  true, 
in  the  estimation  of  general  readers  and  tourists 
by  a high-flown  and  stilted  style.  Guides  to 
our  abbeys  and  cathedrals  are  generally  of  this 
class,  written  by  men  who  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  their  subject,  advertising  book- 
sellers, and  others  who  make  it  a kind  of  a 
card  to  facilitate  business.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  worth  noticing,  and  we  have  now  on 
our  table  a small  sixpenny  guide  to  Tintern 
Abbey,  published  by  Mr.  E.  Waugh,  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  written  by  a Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects— a fact  that  ought  to 
set  enterprising  publishers  on  a new  track  of 
guide-book  literature.  Mr.  Blashill,  the  author, 
is  a gentleman  who  has  devoted  some  time  and 
study  to  the  fineold  Cistercian  abbey  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye.  This  little  guide-book  is  a developed 
form  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill’s  recent  descrip- 
tion of  the  abbey  to  the  W^oolhope  Natural- 
ists’ Field  Club,  a report  of  which  we  gave  last 
year,  and  it  just  covers  ground  enough  and 
goes  sufficiently  into  detail  to  make  it  a very 
instructive  companion  to  the  tourist  who  desires 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  intention  and  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  ruin.  We  need  hardly  say 
the  author  supplies  a small  key-plan  to  the 
church  and  monastic  buildings,  without  which 
a guide  book  is  absolutely  useless,  and  a few 
woodcuts,  which,  however,  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  a little  better  drawn.  The 
present  buildings  were  founded  by  Eoger 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  1269,  a descendant 
of  the  De  Clare  family,  though  a previous 
abbey  was  due  to  Walter  de  Clare,  and  is 
assigned  a date  as  early  as  1131.  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  earlier  edifice,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable the  present  remains  are  a completion  of 
the  original  plan.  Mr.  Blashill’s  description 
of  the  abbey  church  points  out  the  general  and 
special  beauties  of  the  transitional  form  of 
Decorated  which  it  displays  to  such  perfection  ; 
besides  which  the  monastic  orders  are  sketched 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cistercian  life  and 
habits  clearly  given.  Eeferring  to  the  church 
— the  prominent  feature  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings— the  author  says  there  was  no  tower, 

“ though  it  is  probable  that  the  walls  over  the 
arches  in  the  centre  of  the  church  were  carried 
up  just  above  the  ridges  of  the  four  great  roofs,” 
and  the  absence  of  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
peculiarities  of  Cistercian  churches.  We  find 
the  same  at  Netley — a very  similar  example  of 
a Cistercian  monastery — in  which  case,  also, 
the  aisles  to  the  transepts  are  confined  to  the 
eastern  side,  as  at  Tintern.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  latter  is  the  absence  of  a western  porch 
or  arcade.  The  rigid  austerity  that  charac- 
terised the  Cistercian  mode  of  life  is  reflected  in 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  buildings,  and 
we  find  this  quality  at  Tintern  and  all  monas- 
teries of  the  same  order.  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe — 
by  the  way  an  eminent  authority  on  Cistercian 
•architecture — has  well  described  the  singular 
absence  of  decoration  and  colour  in  the  works 
of  this  order,  and  we  may  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Building  News  (Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  386)  for 
a fine  elevation  of  part  of  the  nave  of  Tintern, 


reprodiiceil  from  Mr.  Sharpe’s  well-known 
“ I’arallels.”  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  this  work,  also 
shows  a restoration  of  the  eiwt  window.  Th® 
high  screens  of  Tintern  are  anotlier  peculiarity 
" In  no  other  church,”  says  Mr.  Blashill,  “ ,pj 
we  see  this  division  so  clear  and  complete  as  it 
is  here  shown  by  the  high  screens  that  run 
through  every  part.”  'J’hese  divide  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  the  transept  chapels  from  one 
another ; but  tho  exact  position  of  the  western 
or  rood  screen  which  closed  off  the  monks’ 
choir  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  We 
should  rather  place  it  in  a line  with  the  main 
piers  to  the  west  than  one  hay  further,  as  shown 
here.  The  author  mentions  the  fine  coat  ol 
white  plaster  observed  over  tho  walls  of  the 
interior,  and  the  red  lines  to  he  traced  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  transept,  intended  to 
imitate  stone  jointing.  We  notice  the  same 
plastering  and  colour  at  Netley.  As  in  most 
churches  of  the  order,  there  were  three  altar?, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel,  besides  those 
in  the  transepts.  Mr.  Blashill  points  out  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  the  masonry  and 
window  details ; and  also  the  unique  position 
of  the  cloister  garth,  with  its  surrounding 
buildings  on  the  north  side — a point  that  has 
been  well  discussed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott  in  our  own  pages,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  was  determined  by  the  fall  of  the  land. 
Tourists  generally  get  puzzled  when  they  leave 
the  church  and  enter  the  cloisters  and  the 
surrounding  apartments.  These  are  explained 
fully  in  the  guide-book,  so  that  a stranger  need 
not  have  to  ask.  It  is  a pity  the  key-plan 
numbers  are  not  referred  to,  however,  as  this 
clue  would  add  much  to  the  clearness,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a mistake.  The  small 
apartment  adjoining  the  transept  is  called  by 
different  names,  though  we  are  inclined  to  adopt 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  nomenclature,  and  call  it  a peni- 
tentiary, the  chapter-house,  with  its  beauti- 
ful triple-divided  vault,  the  library  or  parlour, 
the  “ slype  ” or  passage,  the  fratry  or  day -room, 
an  apartment  divided  by  a centre  row  of 
pillars  having  dormitories  above,  another  apart- 
ment designated  by  some  a calefactory  cw 
winter  parlour,  the  dining-room  or  refectory, 
with  its  hatchway  for  food  and  its  lockers ; the 
kitchen,  now  much  altered  ; and  the  long  apart- 
ment on  the  west  side  of  cloisters  for  the  converd 
or  lay  brethren,  with  dormitory  above,  are  all 
described,  though  some  of  these  are  more  or  less 
conjectural  in  their  appropriation.  Brief 
chapters  on  historical  notes  and  on  the  monastic 
orders  conclude  the  work.  As  Mr.  BlasMU 
says,  the  materials  available  for  a history  of 
Tintern  are  few,  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
W orcester  having  been  destroyed  at  the  capture 
of  Eaglan  Castle.  In  this  small  brochure,  how- 
ever, the  visitor  to  the  ruins  will  possess  a re- 
liable and  clearly-written  guide,  giving  him  the 
more  interesting  features  of  the  abbey  from 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  architectural  data 


Ohuroh-streot. 


TEUEO  CATHEDEAL. 

A NOVEL  form  of  competition  has  just  taken 
place  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
new  cathedral  for  Truro.  Although  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  prepared  a design  for  the  new  building 
nearly  twelve  months  ago,  a limited  competi- 
tion among  a few  leading  architects  was  de- 
termined upon  by  a meeting  of  the  subscribers 
held  last  spring,  when  an  executive  committee 
was  elected.  The  following  architects  accepted 
the  offer  to  compete — viz. : Messrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
Bodley  and  Garner,  Burges,  Pearson,  Pullan, 
J.  O.  Scott,  and  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.  Each  com- 
petitor had  the  option  of  either  submitting  a 
special  design  for  the  proposed  cathedral,  or 
sending  in  drawings  of  a selection  of  his  ex- 
ecuted buildings.  The  executive  committee, 
after  carefuly  examining  the  drawings  sent  in 
by  the  above  architects,  have  selected  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson,  A.E.A.,  as  architect  for  the  new 
building.  Mr.  Pearson  prepared  no  design  at 
all  for  the  proposed  cathedral,  the  election 
being  made  entirely  upon  the  merit  of  his  com- 
pleted works,  or  at  any  rate  the  drawings  of 
them.  We  congratulate  the  committee  upon 
their  choice,  and  the  architect  upon  his  elec- 
tion, at  which  wo  are  not  nt  all  surprised  when 
we  learn  that  his  Eoyal  Academy  drawing  of 
the  new  church  in  Eod  Lion-square  was  among 
tho  drawings  of  e.xecutod  works  submitted. 
Mr.  Bodley  was  placed  second  iu  the  contest. 
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THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  WISBECH. 

[from  our  own  reporter.] 

FEOM  the  vales  and  mountains  of  North 
Wales  to  the  marshy  but  highly-culti- 
vated flats  of  the  Fen  country,  is  a leap  wider 
in  its  span  than  the  absolute  distance  which 
separates  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  island. 
No  greater  contrast  could  indeed  have  been 
suggested  between  the  districts  to  be  visited  in 
successive  congresses  than  the  summer  meeting- 
place  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
of  last  year  and  this — the  ancient  and  decayed 
port  of  the  Wash,  and  the  romantic  vale  of 
Llangollen.  Wisbech,  although  not  pictu- 
resquely situated,  is  well  fitted  to  form  the 
focus  of  an  archaeological  excursion,  for  it  is 
the  centre  of  a locality  wealthy  in  the  remains 
of  monastic  institutions  and  abbeys,  priories, 
great  parochial  churches,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
protecting  castles  lying  within  easily  accessible 
distances  from  one  another,  in  a district 
happily  described  by  the  president  for  the  year 
as  now  forming  “the  garden  of  the  agri- 
cultural provinces  of  England.”  The  Archaeo- 
logical Association  is  this  year  working  on 
ground  that  has  not  been  so  exhaustively 
examined  as  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  unusually  large  attendance  of  members 
shows  that  the  visit  is  for  several  reasons  a 
popular  one. 

The  head-quarters  of  this,  the  thirty-fifth 
annual  meeting,  are  at  the  Eose  and  Crown 
Hotel,  Wisbech,  the  president,  for  the  year 
being  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  opening 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Council  Chamber,  on 

MONDAY 

Afternoon.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  Charles  Gane) 
offered  the  Association  a cordial  invitation, 
and  remarked  that  the  members  would  find  the 
“ Fenmen’sdamp  domain”  had  by  engineering 
skill  and  cultivation  been  converted  into  a 
rich  and  waving  harvest-field.  Having  read 
an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Corporation, 
the  Mayor  vacated  his  chair  in  favour  of  the 
President. 

Earl  Hardwicke  delivered  his  opening  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  sketched  the  history  of 
the  Fens  themselves,  and  of  the  principal 
objects  to  be  seen  during  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Association.  Although  the  district  had 
not  been  puffed  up  in  archajological  annals, 
he  believed  researches  into  its  history  and  of 
its  buildings  would  repay  the  most  enthusiastic 
antiquary.  The  Pen-lands,  comprising  some 
400,000  acres  had  been  reclaimed  from  a 
waste  and  despairing  soil  into  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  England.  The  industry 
which  had  achieved  this  result  stretched 
back  before  the  period  at  which  history 
began  — when  the  erratic  fishers  among 
the  Britons  settled  upon  the  small  patches  of 
land  which  rose  above  the  fiooded  marsh  level. 
The  real  history  of  the  Fens  began  with  the 
Eomans,  who  drove  four  or  five  raised  roads 
through  the  borders  of  the  district,  including 
IcknUd  and  Ermine  streets  and  the  Via 
Devana,  and  the  embankment  on  the  east  of 
Wisbech,  which  they  were  to  see  that  after- 
noon. The  Eoman  scheme  of  drainage  was 
quite  equal  to  their  system  of  roads,  for  it  was 
a remarkable  fact  that  modern  engineers  were 
now  compelled  to  come  back  to  the  Roman 
solution  of  the  problem  of  removing  the  water 
— namely,  by  accepting  the  natural  rivers  as 
the  arterial  channels,  and  cutting  only  sub- 
sidiary drains.  The  reversal  of  this  plan  by 
mediaeval  workers  was  the  cause  of  the  many 
disasters  which  had  befallen  the  country. 
Rennie  had  reverted  to  the  Eoman  practice, 
with  advantage  to  the  district.  The  President 
then  summarised  the  work  of  drainage  since 
the  days  of  Eeedham  in  1588-1600,  the  attempts 
of  Sir  John  Popham  in  1605,  those  of  Sir 
William  Ay  loft  in  1618,  and  of  the  Dutchman, 
Cornelius  Vermueden,  in  1631 ; and  then  of 
the  more  successful  undertakings,  in  which 
Vermueden  was  concerned,  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  his  son  and  successor,  William, 
in  association.  This  younger  earl  in  assump- 
tion, with  four  other  commissioners  of  Bedford 
Level,  in  1662  carried  out  the  great  wall  by 
which  the  low-lying  lands  were  rendered  fit  for 
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agricultural  purposes.  Another  feature  of  the 
district  was  the  number  of  sacred  edifices  occu- 
pying the  higher  lands,  having  a beauty  and 
character  of  their  own,  and  owing  their  origin 
in  many  cases  to  the  retirement  to  the  island 
spaces  of  holy  men  escaping  from  the  world. 
Foremost  amongst  these  he  must  mention  the 
forlorn  Lady  Etheldreda,  who  fled  from  a 
Northumbrian  palace  to  found  a monastery  on 
the  mound  at  Ely,  where  in  long  subsequent 
days  the  present  cathedral  was  built.  He  might 
allude  to  the  great  ruined  abbeys  of  Crowland, 
Thaney,  and  Ramsey — the  history  of  the 
first-named  of  which  went  back  as  far  as 
the  eighth  century.  Turning  to  the  military 
history  of  the  district,  the  President  spoke 
of  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
by  the  Saxons,  when  besieged  by  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  to  its  support  of  the 
claim  of  Stephen  against  Maud  and  of  the 
barons  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  added  that  the 
isle  was  formerly  a watery  cave  of  Adullam. 
Having  referred  to  several  of  the  chief  build- 
ings in  north-west  Norfolk,  Lord  Hardwick 
concluded  by  a eulogy  on  the  value  of  archaeo- 
logy as  throwing  light  on  the  past,  and  claimed 
for  this  study  the  position  not  of  handmaid  to 
history,  but  rather  that  of  twin  sister.  Archaeo- 
logy was  not  perambulating  with  hasty  steps 
one  part  of  the  country  after  another,  nor  was 
it  the  hurrying  from  the  nave  of  this  church  to 
the  chancel  of  a second;  still  less  was  it  to 
enjoy  such  hospitality  as  might  be  given  ; no,  it 
was  to  pick  up  stray  leaves  of  learning  relating 
to  the  olden  life  of  our  land,  and  so  to  fit  them 
together  as  to  make  a perfect  and  coherent 
whole,  illustrative  of  human  thought  and 
progress,  and  thus  it  was  a study  which  would 
never  flag  nor  weary. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan  (hon.  treasurer)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  exhaus- 
tive historical  and  antiquarian  resume,  relating 
to  the  past  of  the  Marshland,  and  this  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Wright  (organising 
secretary),  and  agreed  to.  The  members  then 
went  to 

sr.  Peter’s  church. 

The  principal  church  in  the  town.  This  sin- 
gular edifice  presents  a number  of  suggestive 
problems  to  be  worked  out.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  double-naved  churches  in  the  kingdom, 
but  the  peculiarity  is  that  the  two  naves,  of 
which  the  southern  is  much  the  broader,  are 
embraced  under  one  roof,  the  western  juncture 
of  the  gables  being  connected  by  a buttress 
ending  in  a well  corbelled  out  bell  turret.  Each 
nave  has  an  external  aisle,  and  at  the  east  end 
are  two  great  chancels.  Almost  detached,  at 
the  north-west  angle,  is  a massive  pinnacled 
tower,  ornamented  with  bands  of  fiintwork  and 
carved  stone  panels,  &c.  On  entering  the 
church  the  naves  are  seen  to  have  distinct  and 
very  simple  oak  ceilings,  crossed  by  numerous 
beams.  The  three  arcades  are  dissimilar,  the 
northern  one  being  First  Transitional,  with 
circular  columns  and  chamfered  caps ; the  cen- 
tral line,  light  grouped  piers  and  shafts  of  the 
pattern  usual  in  the  Neve  Valley  throughout 
the  14th  century ; and  the  arcade  between  the 
south  nave  and  its  aisle  is  supported  by  clus- 
tered shafts,  with  deep  bell  moulds  and  caps. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  north  nave,  which  is 
the  narrower  and  obviously  more  ancient  of 
the  two,  are  the  piers  and  responds  of  an  in- 
complete tower.  The  two  chancels  are  of  nearly 
similar  size,  and  a skew  arch  has  been  thrown 
across  the  east  end  of  the  north  nave  to  connect 
the  nave  and  its  wider  chancel.  In  the  church 
the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  read  portions  of  a paper 
written  by  his  late  brother.  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether,  in  re- 
storation of  the  church  then  pending,  the  ex- 
ternal roofs  should  be  made  separate,  and  if 
the  internal  oak  ceilings  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. In  his  report  Sir  Gilbert  entered  into 
the  evidences  furnished  of  the  successive 
lateral  extension  of  the  building  till  it  assumed 
its  present  anomalous  plan.  The  naves,  he 
believed,  were  at  one  time  separately  roofed, 
and  the  present  internal  wood  ceilings  and 
single  over-arching  roof  were  constructed 
about  the  time  that  the  old  Norman  columns 
were  removed  from  the  arcade  between  the 
two,  and  replaced  by  the  present  light  grace- 
ful shafts.  He  doubted  if  the  engaged  western 
tower  in  the  original  nave  was  ever  carried 
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farther  than  it  now  appears.  The  church  was 
not  remarkable  except  for  its  peculiarities  of 
plan  and  roofing,  and  he  pointed  to  the  pro- 
posal to  destroy  unique  roofing  when  no  con- 
structional necessity  demanded  it,  merely  for 
sake  of  reproducing  the  original  scheme.  He 
showed  how  the  ceiling  could  be  repaired  at 
much  less  cost.  This  advice,  said  Canon  Scott, 
was  followed  out  in  the  restoration,  during 
which  work  the  bases  of  the  Norman  arcade 
were  found,  as  Sir  Gilbert  had  suggested, 
beneath  the  base  of  the  present  central  arcade, 
and  concealed  by  the  flooring.  The  great 
tower  was  probably  built  by  John  Morton, 
the  clerical  engineer  of  the  Fen  drains,  who 
lived  for  a short  time  at  Wisbech  Castle,  and 
became  successively  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Upon  one  of  the  chief 
panels  were  the  arms  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury 
and  Ely.  A detailed  examination  of  the  build- 
ing followed,  during  which  satisfaction  was 
expressed  that  the  oak  ceilings  were  repaired 
instead  of  being  removed.  We  noted  that  in  the 
north  nave  is  now  a modern  Decorated  window, 
having  an  unmistakably  mechanical  look  about 
the  wing  tracery.  In  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  report 
this  window  is  referred  to  as  a “ Perpendicular 
insertion.”  A warm  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  communion  table,  a ponderous  framework 
of  oak,  in  which  is  set  a narrow  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  in  which  are  incised  three  rude  St. 
Andrew’s  crosses.  Canon  Scott  suggested  that 
this  might  be  the  pre  Reformation  altar  let 
into  a later  table,  but  the  theory  was  demolished 
by  several  members,  who  showed  that  the 
crosses  did  not  look  genuine,  nor  were  they  the 
right  shape  or  number,  being  but  3,  in  lieu'of  5. 
Mr.  Bloxam  regarded  this  as  a table  of  the 
time  of  William  III.,  and  showed  that  the  one 
now  in  the  vestry,  of  much  lighter  construction, 
was  probably  the  Caroline  table.  In  the  north 
chancel  is  a very  large  brass  to  a warrior,  in 
chain  basinet  and  breast  plate,  with  long  taches, 
of  about  the  year  1405,  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
Some  amusement  was  caused  by  the  intimation 
that  the  reticulations  on  the  body  and  legs  of 
the  figure  which  had  been  described  to  the 
members  by  one  of  their  number  as  an  unusual 
example  of  a figure  entirely  clad  in  chain 
armour,  were  caused  by  the  indentations  and 
dust-marks  of  the  cocoa-nut  matting  by  which 
the  brass  is  usually  covered. 

LEVERINGTON  CHURCH, 

About  two  miles  from  the  town,  was  also 
visited.  It  has  a well-proportioned  13th  cen- 
tury tower  capped  by  a Decorated  spire  with 
good  gable  lights.  The  nave  is  Perpendicular, 
and  attached  to  it  is  a beautiful  Early  Decorated 
south  porch  with  canopied  niches  on  the  heads 
of  every  buttress,  a crocheted  and  beniched  south 
front  and  ornamental  cresting  of  open  stone- 
work ; it  contains  a private  chamber.  The  font 
is  an  unusually  rich  Late  Decorated  structure 
with  sculptured  figures  on  each  of  the  eight 
sides  and  on  the  shafts.  The  church  has  been 
extensively  restored  by  the  late  rector.  The 
free  admixture  of  Flemish  details  in  tracery, 
panelling,  and  parapets  bespeaksan  affinity  with 
the  Norfolk  churches,  while  the  spire  lights 
and  octagonal  angle  pinnacles  at  summit 
of  tower  are  of  the  Nene  Valley  type. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  town  the  Eoman  bank 
was  walked  along.  This  is  an  embankment 
still  very  perfect  in  places,  formed  of  silt,  about 
15ft.  in  average  height,  with  a width  at  base  of 
60ft.  to  80ft.,  and  at  summit  of  10ft.  to  20ft.  A 
similar  bank  begins  at  a distance  of  two  miles, 
and  encloses  the  river  Nene,  and  a widening 
area  as  far  as  the  sea-coast.  It  was  stated  that 
this  formed  the  old  estuary  of  the  Ouse,  Nene, 
and  other  rivers,  now  partially  diverted  to 
Lynn,  and  that  here,  where  before  the  mem- 
bers’ eyes  extended  wide  fields  of  sheafed  wheat. 
King  John  lost  his  baggage  in  the  disastrous 
retreat  across  the  Wash.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  all  the  churches  and  old  wind- 
mills are  on  the  outer  (landward)  sides  of  the 
Roman  banks,  and  that  their  course  are  marked 
by  tumuli.  One  of  these  at  Leverington  had  been 
opened  in  anticipation  of  the  Association’s  visit, 
but  no  discoveries  were  made  except  of  broken 
pottery,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  level  of  the  base  is  4ft.,  about  the 
original  datum. 

In  the  evening  a sumptuous  luncheon  was 
given  to  the  Association  in  the  public  hall  by 
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tlio  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  toast  of  the 
ovoninjf,  “ Suecoss  to  tho  Hriti-sh  Archajolof'ical 
Association,”  was  responded  to  by  Earl  Jlard- 
wicko  an<l  JWr.  Morf^an,  the  latter  of  whom 
referred  to  tho  antiquity  of  the  Corporation, 
which  inlierited  at  its  formation  in  Edward 
VI. ’s  reifrn  tlie  privileg’ea  and  duties  which  had 
been  exercised  throughout  the  middle  ages  by 
tho  guild  of  tho  Holy  Trinity. 


TUESDAY. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL.* 

A visit  to  this  cathedral  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  day’s  proceedings.  Ely  was  reached  by 
train  about  11  a.m.,  and  on  arrival  at  the  top  of 
the  small  hill  on  which  the  village  city  is 
built  the  members  were  received  by  the  Bishop 
<Dr.  Woodford)  and  several  of  the  local  clergy. 
Passing  through  the  beautiful  western  Galilee 
porch,  and  up  the  long  nave,  the  members 
seated  themselves  under  the  central  lantern, 
resplendent  with  diapered  colour  and  gilding 
on  boss,  and  lierne,  and  ribs,  on  which  a rich 
light  was  thrown  at  angles  by  large  stained  win- 
dows, while  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  read  a paper  upon 
the  architectural  features  of  the  cathedral.  Avast 
amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  constructional 
history  of  the  edifice  had  been  handed  down  to 
us,  almost  from  the  days  when  it  was  founded, 
in  the  chronicles  of  Bede,  Aser,  the  monk  of 
Ely,  and  others,  and  this  documentary  evi- 
dence he  had  searched  for  himself.  That  the 
church  founded  by  King  Ethelbert  was  at 
Clavington,  a mile  distant,  and  not  on  the  site 
of  the  cathedral,  appeared  to  be  established  by 
the  fragments  of  the  ancient  monastery  dis- 
covered in  the  time  of  William  of  Ely.  Proxi- 
mity of  Clavington  may,  however,  have  dis- 
posed the  forlorn  Etheldreda  to  commence  an 
abbey  at  Ely.  In  870  the  Danes  attacked  the 
place,  burning  the  monastery  and  slaying  its 
inmates,  and  the  building  remained  waste  for 
J^uny  years,  till  the  time  of  Edgar,  when  the 
walls  were  partly  repaired  by  certain  monks 
who  lived  therein  with  their  families,  but  the 
church  was  not  entirely  rebuilt  till  the  days  of 
Brihtnoth,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  question  arose.  Was  any  part  of  these  pre- 
Norman  buildings  to  be  seen  now  ? Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  antiquarians  thought  Saxon 
work  could  be  detected  in  a detached  chapel  on 
the  south  side,  but  it  was  now  well  recognised 
that  this  was  an  infirmary,  precisely  similar  in 
situation  and  plan  to  the  parallel  example  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  (Mr.  Brock)  had 
carefully  examined  the  buildings,  and  could 
find  no  work  prior  in  date  to  the  days  of  Abbot 
Simeon,  who  in  1082  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  church.  Only  the  lower  arches  of  the 
transepts  and  the  two  great  circular  shafts 
are  standing,  one  on  either  side  of  the  third 
bay  of  the  choir.  Simeon’s  successor.  Abbot 
Eiciiard,  carried  on  the  work,  and  completed 
the  east  end.  This  was  then,  at  that  time, 
formed  by  a circular  apse  abutting  upon  the 
great  shafts  of  Simeon.  The  altar  stood  in  the 
chord  of  the  arc,  and  therefore  in  a line  with  the 
piers,  and  behind  it  was  a splendid  shrine.  In 
1109  the  abbey  was  raised  to  the  cathedral  of 
a bishop.  There  are  no  records  of  the  date  at 
which  the  nave  was  completed,  but  it  is  known 
the  western  tower  was  in  course  of  erection  by 
Bishop  Eidel  in  1174-89,  and  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  masonry  it  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted between  1104  and  1174.  The  projectin<r 
Galilee  porch  at  the  west  end  was  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Bishop  Eustace  in  1189-1215,  but  the 
^atures  were  many  of  them  of  a type  of  Early 
English  prevalent  a quarter  of  a century  later. 
On  the  other  hand  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  the 
also  attributed  to  the  same  bishop,  ex- 
hibited  very  early  work.  The  problem  could 
only  be  solved  on  the  supposition  that 
the  church  was  built  during  tho  earlier 
years  of  Eustace’s  episcopacy,  and  the 
Galilee  during  his  last  year.  The  presby- 
tery, in  which  was  work  of  very  great  beauty. 
Bishop  Northwold,  between 
1235-0],  at_a  cost,  we  are  told,  of  X5,350  18s.  8d. 
I his  wonc  isof  tho  finest  class  of  Early  English, 
simple  m its  parts,  and  wisely  ornamented.  As 
in  the  Galileo  every  touch  of  decoration  that 
has  lieen  added  to  tho  constructional  design 
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seems  to  heighten  the  effect ; the  Galileo  is  not, 
however,  equal  to  the  presbytery  in  beauty. 
Prior  to  this  the  west  tower  had  been  carried  up 
to  its  present  height,  with  the  exception  of  the 
octangular  lantern,  in  place  of  which  was  a 
leaden  spire,  and  there  was  also  a great  tower 
at  the  crossing.  Additions  were  from  this 
period  continually  being  made  to  the  cathedral 
so  as  to  render  it  more  glorious.  In  1321  John 
of  Wisbech  commenced  the  erection  of  a Lady 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral — a 
chapel  which,  from  its  wide  span,  ample  light, 
freedom  from  pillars,  and  fine  proportions,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  its  kind.  It 
was  designed  by  Alan  de  Walsingham,  who  pre- 
sently had  a still  more  difficult  undertaking  to 
carry  out.  In  1322  the  great  Norman  tower 
over  the  crossing  fell,  and  brought  down  with  it 
the  four  arches  and  piers  on  which  it  stood,  and 
the  three  bays  of  the  original  choir.  Walsing- 
ham replaced  it  with  the  present  octagon,  which 
was  built  in  six  years;  and  the  ruined  choir 
was  re-erected  ten  years  later,  in  1338,  for  the 
bishop,  John  Hotham.  A lantern  stage  was 
afterwards  raised.  The  pinnacles  of  the  octagon 
were  never  completed,  and  are  at  the  present 
time  in  process  of  completion  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  details  of  the 
work  in  the  choir  so  agree  with  those  in  the 
Lady  chapel  that,  though  it  is  not  stated,  they 
must,  together  with  the  lantern,  have  been  de- 
signed by  one  man.  The  new  octagon  and  the 
west  tower  were  found  not  to  balance  each 
other,  and  therefore  an  octagonal  stage  was 
added  to  the  latter  about  1370,  but  the  weight 
was  too  great  for  the  foundations,  and  in  1406 
the  piers  were  strengthened  by  the  building  of 
smallerarches  within  theold ones.  Thecathedral 
still  needed  height  to  give  balance  to  the  seve- 
ral parts,  and  he  wished  the  little  leaden  spire 
taken  down  in  the  last  century  could  be  replaced. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  add  a light  open  in  the 
octagon  lantern,  but  the  idea  was  never  carried 
out.  The  latest  additions  to  the  cathedral  were 
the  chantry  chapels  of  Bishops  West  and 
Alcock  at  the  east  end  of  choir,  both  very  late 
Perpendicular.  A passing  notice  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  loss  experienced  in  the  death  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  one  of  the  best  memorials  of 
whom  would  ever  be  his  work  in  this  cathedral. 
As  to  the  actual  site  of  Etheldreda’s  church  the 
author  threw  out  the  hypothesis  that  it  stood 
west  of  the  present  cathedral,  perhaps  extend- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  Galilee  porch.  This  theory 
would,  he  suggested,  partially  explain  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  refectory,  chapter- 
house,  and  other  conventual  buildings.  The 
marked  features  of  the  cathedral  had  been 
copied  in  the  neighbouring  churches  in  a very 
notable  degree.  The  spire  of  lead,  with  octa- 
gonal turrets,  formerly  upon  the  west  tower, 
had  its  counterpart  at  Sutton  St.  Mary.  The 
north  position  for  Lady  chapel  was  followed 
at  Castle  Acre,  Thetford,  Bromholme,  and  other 
parts  of  Norfolk ; and  the  west  tower  and 
central  octagonal  lantern  were  imitated  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  and  Wymondham ; Ramsey  exhi- 
bited a like  disposition  of  towers,  which  was  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  original  suggestion. 

The  members  then  made  the  tour  of  the 
cathedral — a progress  pleasantly  broken  mid- 
way by  luncheon  at  an  hotel.  In  the  choir 
Mr.  Brock  drew  attention  to  the  series  of 
canopied  stalls,  of  which  the  upper  ones  were 
of  Walsingham’s  time,  and  the  others  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  fronts  of  all  contain  panels, 
Containing  some  well-executed  modern  wood- 
carving, the  work  of  a Belgian.  The  stalls  were 
originally  placed  under  the  octagon,  but  in  the 
last  century  the  architect,  Essex,  removed 
them,  needlessly  disturbing  the  monuments  in 
tho  process.  Most  of  these  have  been  recently 
replaced.  Mr.  M.  II.  Bloxam  described  the 
tombs  and  effigies  of  bishops,  abbots, and  others, 
the  most  interesting  being  tho  Norman  slab 
of  marble  now  laid  in  tbe  south  aisle,  showing 
an  angel  bearing  a soul  to  Heaven.  The  angel’s 
wings  and  representations  of  mouldings  fill  up 
the  whole  of  tho  back  of  the  monument.  Tho 
chantry  chapels  at  tho  east  end  of  choir  are 
very  interesting  dated  examples  of  tho  transi- 
tion from  tlorid  'Tudor  to  Renai.ssance.  That 
of  Bisliop  West  (dated  1500)  on  tho  north  side 
has  tho  coiling  richly  groined  and  tho  walls 
almost  hidden  hy  oxuborant  tabornaclo  work. 
Tho  chantry  has  boon  restored,  and  now  blazed 
with  colour  ill  roof,  windows,  and  iiavomout. 


The  south  chapel,  Alcock’s,  is  in  better  taste, 
though  .13  years  later,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractive  examples  of  ” impure  'J’udor.” 
'The  ceiling  is  coffered  and  divided  into  lozenge 
panels;  these  are  filled  up  with  cherubim, 
arabesques,  torches,  and  similar  Classic  details. 
The  walls  are  panelled,  many  of  the  mouldings 
being  distinctively  English  Perpendicular. 
'Traces  of  the  original  colour  can  be  detected. 
'The  reredos,  which  was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  met  with  general  approbation  as  appro- 
priate in  style  and  character  to  its  position.  It 
is  of  alabaster,  with  a free  use  of  crystals,  gild- 
ing, and  statuary,  and  is  treated  in  tho  Perpen- 
dicular style.  'The  same  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  the  modern  chancel  aisle  screens, 
the  ironwork  on  which  is  worked  into  too 
realistic  a representation  of  natural  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  is  withal  coloured  to  increase  the 
supposed  resemblance.  A bold  conventional 
treatment  is  the  only  one  suited  to  the  material 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  here  put.  Part  of  the 
south  transept  is  walled  off  as  a library,  which 
contains  about  4,500  volumes,  chiefly  theological 
of  the  last  century.  The  nave  ceiling  has  been 
adorned  with  paintings  in  compartments,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Le  Strafe  and  Mr.  Gambier  Parry, 
emblematic  of  Our  Lord’s  life,  and  is  very 
effective  in  appearance,  although  the  tone  of 
colour  is  perhaps  a little  too  light.  The  lantern 
ribs  and  vaulting  webs  are  lavishly  treated,  and 
although  here  the  colours  are  somewhat  too 
bright  the  general  effect  of  the  scheme  is  very 
rich  and  impressive.  The  Lady  chapel,  used 
since  the  Reformation  as  a parochial  church, 
received  the  attention  its  elegance  and  lightness 
of  character  merit.  The  walls  are  panelled  and 
arcaded  throughout,  a series  of  rich  ogee  and 
crocheted  and  cupped  canopies  overhanging 
the  continuous  stone  seat.  The  roof  is  of  lierne 
construction,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  handsome  chapel.  The  interior  is  as  yet 
unrestored,  except  that  thirteen  years  since 
open  seats  were  substituted  for  high  pews. 
Each  of  the  hundreds  of  statuettes  which  crowd 
the  canopied  work  has,  with  one  exception,  lost  its 
head  ; the  cuspings  and  finals  are  broken  away, 
the  vault  and  walls  show  traces  of  faint  colour- 
ing, and  the  windows  are  nearly  all  filled  with 
modern  plain  white  glass.  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr. 
Bloxam  pointed  out  the  architectural  features 
of  this  superb  room,  and  Mr.  Blashill  remarked 
on  the  practice  during  the  thirteenth  century 
of  erecting  large  chapels  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  rendering  them  accessible  to  the  general 
congregation.  Archdeacon  Emery  drew  aside 
the  modern  frontal  cloth  (worked  by  the  sisters 
of  Clewer),  and  asked  advice  as  to  the  desir- 
ability or  otherwise  of  restoring  the  rich  arcade 
at  the  east  end ; the  general  advice  was  against 
the  proposal  to  repair  and  retouch  the  colouring 
on  this  work.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
date  of  this  work,  the  weight  of  opinion  being 
that  it  was  carried  out  contemporaneously  with 
the  larger  and  less  ornate  arcading  in  the  rest 
of  the  chapel.  After  luncheon  the  exterior  of 
the  cathedral  was  glanced  at.  The  south-west 
transept,  with  its  twin  octagonal  turrets,  was 
was  seen  to  be  leaning  seriously  outwards,  and 
the  windows  and  voussoirs  are  splitting, 
threatening  a similar  disaster  to  that  which 
had  long  since  befallen  the  corresponding  wing 
on  the  north.  'The  great  tower  is  trussed  to- 
gether with  an  elaborate  system  of  ironwork, 
and  yet  needs  careful  watching.  Progress  is 
being  made  with  the  completion  of  the  masonry 
on  the  octagon.  Crocketed  Perpendicular  but- 
tresses have  been  added  to  all  but  three  but- 
tress-beads, and  the  intending  parapet  is  being 
finished  with  a low  screen  of  pierced  and  flow- 
ing pattern.  Returning  to  the  nave  Archdeacon 
Emery  acted  as  guide,  and  showed  coloured 
sketches  depicting  an  imaginary  restoration  of 
the  Norman  west  front  and  of  the  Lady  chapel 
scheme  of  colouring,  prepared  from  tlio  designs 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  and  .said  that  a 
new  roof  painting,  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry, 
would  bo  unveiled  in  a few  iveeks,  the  subjects 
the  life  of  John  tlie  Baptist,  tlie  chapel  being 
dedicated  to  that  saint.  Outside  the  south  of 
nave  remains  of  tho  north  cloistor.s’  walk,  'Tran- 
sitional and  Dc'corated  work  was  sei'ii,  and  also 
tho  priests’  door,  having  an  elalmrale  (ynijm- 
num,  and  representing  spirits  weighed  in  tho 
lialanco  by  our  l,ord.  and  ('iiriehed  mouldings. 
'The  doorway  lias  bi'i'ii  elaiined  as  Saxon,  but 
was  iironouiiced  by  lilr.  Brock  aud  others  as  of 
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about  1170,  set  into  a wall  00  years  anterior  in 
date.  At  the  eastern  end  of  nave  are  still 
more  interestini;  monks’  doorways,  both  ex- 
ternal, the  one  ojieniiifj  into  nave,  the  other 
into  the  transept.  Both  aro  fra^uientary,  and 
are  adorned  with  fine  arabesque  ornament.  In 
each  case  there  is  above  key-stone  a female 
head  projecting  above  general  stirface.  The 
oast  door  was  walled  up  by  Walsingham  in  his 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  central  octagon  at  its 
weakest  point,  a buttress  of  I tth  century  cha- 
racter being  built  through  the  arch.  This 
eastern  doorway  is  of  the  earliest  type  of  Nor- 
man, being  treated  with  the  star  pattern,  and 
was  only  discovered  five  or  six  years  ago  during 
the  replastering  of  the  wall.  From  hence  the 
party  proceeded  to  view  the  conventual  build- 
ings, all  on  south  side  of  cathedral,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  identification  of  these  gave 
rise  to  frequent  discussions.  The  infirmary  is, 
as  at  Peterborough  (where  the  remains  occupy 
a precisely  similar  position  to  these),  partly 
built  up  into  canonical  residences  ; the  arcades 
have  columns  circular  and  octagonal,  set  on 
edge  in  alternation — an  arrangement  Mr.  Brock 
showed  also  followed  in  the  bases  of  the  west 
transept.  The  columns  and  arcades  are  about 
the  date  IIGO,  but  have  been  shamefully 
mauled  by  former  canons  in  residence.  The 
14th  century  guest-hall  now  forms  the  basement  i 
of  the  grammar  school,  but  the  location  was 
disputed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  and  others,  who  also 
doubted  the  received  plotting  of  the  former 
chapter-house  in  the  dean’s  garden,  on  south 
of  cathedral  nave.  Mr.  Emery  said  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  wished  advice  on  this  point,  as 
they  were  desirous  of  building  a chapter-house. 
Visits  to  Prior  Crawden’s  chapel,  now  that  of 
the  grammar  school,  a beautiful  specimen  of 
Walsingham’s  work,  not  at  the  moment  in  the 
cleanliest  or  best  repaired  condition ; to  the 
ancient  porter’s  lodge,  with  its  wide  4-centred 
gateway  and  the  chamber  above,  alternately 
used  as  a looze  and  prison,  and  now  as  the 
school  day-rooms,  concluded  an  instructive  day 
at  Ely.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  from  the 
archdeacon  that  the  grammar  school  governors 
are  about  to  erect  new  and  suitable  premises 
opposite  the  buildings  they  now  occupy ; school- 
boys are  not  the  most  discreet  custodians  of 
valuable  specimens  of  monastic  buildings. 

After  the  return  to  Wisbech  the  excellent 
permanent  town  museum  in  the  Crescent  was 
examined.  It  contains  a good  collection  of 
early  pottery  and  flint  weapons  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  geological  and  ornitho- 
logical collections,  seals,  and  coins.  Among  the 
special  exhibits  were  the  objects  recently  found 
at  Leverington  and  Walsoken.  The  Castle  site 
and  the  vaults  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  town 
were  also  seen. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber;  the  Mayor  of  Wisbech  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan  read  a paper  upon  " The 
Eoman  Eoads  in  Cambridgeshire  ” — a subject 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a map,  on  which 
was  delineated  the  Eoman  military  roads 
through  England,  mentioned  in  the  “ Itinerary  ” 
of  Antoninus.  The  stations  can  be  traced  by 
the  names  still  clinging  to  the  sites,  and  by  the 
numerous  remains  found  at  intervals  all  along 
the  roads.  The  old  sea-walls,  with  their  system 
of  dykes  and  drains,  were  referred  to,  and  also 
the  forts  by  which  these  drainage  works  were 
defended.  The  various  roads  between  East 
Anglia  and  the  North  of  England  and  those 
causeways  across  the  Fens  were  also  alluded  to. 
A warm  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  identification  of  the 
stations  was  impugned  and  well  defended. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Peckoveb  followed  with  a 
paper  upon  “ The  Tumuli  of  the  Fen  District,” 
in  which  he  described  the  singular  mounds  upon 
the  higher  parts  of  the  district.  These  had 
been  the  subject  of  wonder  for  the  past 
thousands  years — since  the  days  of  Guthlac — 
but  had  only  recently  been  examined.  In  those 
just  opened  at  Leverington  nothing  of  great 
interest  has  been  discovered,  the  finds  con- 
sisting of  broken  pottery  and  bones.  The 
tumuli  could  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
burial  mounds  often  arranged  in  pairs — those 
on  which  crosses  were  subsequently  erected, 
and  those  on  the  Eoman  roads. 

“Wisbech  Castle”  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dambarn.  The  title 


had  been  applied  to  three  or  four  entinffy  dis- 
tinct buildings — Norman,  'Fudor,  and  Eenais- 
sanco.  T’ho  Norman  structure  was  probably 
preceded  by  an  entrenched  camp  of  turf  and 
stones,  but  the  absence  of  notice  of  the 
castle  in  Domesday  Book  agreed  with  the 
tradition  that  the  regular  fortress  was 
erected  in  the  last  year  of  William  1.  The 
castle  was  placed  close  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Ouse  and  Nene,  and  their  ancient 
estuary ; in  a good  position  strategically,  but 
dangerously  near  the  sea,  and  by  which  it  was 
partly  destroyed  in  123G.  It  was  soon  repaired 
in  ragstone,  when  it  was  entirely  moated  with 
a drawbridge.  An  enlarged  copy  of  the  seal  of 
one  of  the  governors.  Sir  John  de  Colville,  in 
1410,  was  exhibited  and  shows  an  ordinary  Plan- 
taganet  fortress,  with  barbican  closed  by  port- 
cullis, with  flanking  loop-holed  towers,  and 
tower  behind,  and  it  was  suggested  this 
afforded  a general  idea  of  the  castle.  The 
chief  interest  in  this  building  is  John’s  visit 
the  day  before  his  attempt  to  ford  the  W ash, 
just  below  the  town,  Oct.  12th,  1216.  The 
castle  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ely  in  the  14th  century,  when  it  was  used  as  a 
palace  and  prison.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Morton  in  Edward  IV.’s  reign.  A plan 
of  the  castle,  still  showing  the  surrounding 
moat,  was  exhibited.  Of  the  earlier  buildings 
only  a few  fragments  of  masonry  have  been 
discovered.  Outside  the  moat  three  dwellings 
in  York-street  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
“ Mote  Hall.”  The  castle  was  again  destroyed 
in  the  I7th  century  by  Cromwell,  and  on  the 
site  a house  was  built  by  Lord  Secretary 
Thurlow,  from  a design  by  Inigo  Jones,  re- 
peated at  Longthorpe  Hall,  Peterborough,  at 
Cbleshill  House,  Berks,  and  many  other  places. 

• The  views  exhibited  showed  a solid  quad- 
rangular two-storied  structure,  with  heavy  pro- 
jecting porch  and  mullioned  windows,  besides 
a turret  in  centre  of  the  building.  These 
premises  were  pulled  down  80  years  since  by  a 
local  builder,  Mr.  Medworth,  who  erected  on  the 
site  the  Crescent,  leaving  only  the  piers  of  the 
old  gateways.  The  vaults  were  extensive,  and 
there  seems  some  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
they  communicated  with  other  and  very  exten- 
sive vaults  on  the  river  side — perhaps  as 
culverts.  Mr.  Dambarn’s  conclusions  on  minor 
historical  events  were  sharply  sifted  in  a dis- 
cussion which  ensued,  it  being  suggested  that 
the  representations  of  buildings  on  seals  were 
strictly  conventional,  and  not  worthy  of  notice, 
while  on  the  other  hand  instances  of  the  reli- 
ability of  some  specimens  were  adduced. 

WEDNESDAY. 

This  was  a very  long  day  of  visits  to  the 
Marshland  churches,  the  small  market  town  of 
S waff  ham,  and  the  castle  and  priory,  closing 
with  a meeting  in  the  evening,  the  programme 
extending  over  a period  of  15  hours.  Eoadand 
rail  were  nearly  used  up  during  the  excursion. 
The  Marshland  is  a perfectly  flat  tract  of  fertile 
land,  isolated  by  the  Ouse  and  Nene  rivers  and 
the  Wash  estuary;  it  is  sprinkled  over  with 
handsome  churches,  containing  much  work  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  well  wrought  out, 
but  Flemish  in  tone.  These  churches  are  a 
world  too  large  for  the  present  population,  and, 
although  the  construction  is  substantial,  are 
much  in  need  of  repair.  The  carriages  for  some 
time  after  leaving  Wisbech  passed  along  the 
ancient  raised  causeway  defining  the  former 
boundary  of  the  Wash. 

WALSOKEN  CHURCH 

Was  the  first  halting  place.  It  is  a good  speci- 
men of  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Norfolk. 
The  long  line  of  embattled  and  pinnacled 
clerestory  over  the  nave  and  the  lead-covered 
chantries  and  chancel  harmonise  with  the  tower, 
which  has  upon  it  on  the  lower  stages  areading 
of  Early  English  character,  and  above  this  a 
later  story,  finished  with  octagonal  tur- 
rets and  parapets,  and  inclosing  the  base 
of  a rather  heavy  stone  spire.  Within, 
the  rich  Norman  arcade  rests  upon  columns 
alternately  round  and  octangular,  and  above 
is  a very  fine  Perpendicular  roof.  Its 
hammer-beam  principals  are  supported  by 
canopied  statues,  with  figures  of  angels  at  the 
springings.  Over  the  tower-arch  is  a large 
rudely-carved  wooden  figure  of  a crowned  king, 
with  orb  in  hand,  and  on  either  side  old  paint- 


ings of  '‘The  .Tudgment  of  Solomon”  and 
“The  Nativity.”  In  the  church,  Mr.  Brock 
delivered  an  address,  pointing  out  the  in- 
Ihienco  of  Ely  upon  the  tower  and  nave  arcades. 
The  roof  was,  he  said,  of  extreme  beauty,  but 
much  needed  attention.  It  was  substituted  for 
a high-pitched  roof  entirely  in  the  1.5th  century. 
The  cutting  into  the  Norman  piers  of  chancel- 
arch  for  the  rood  stairs  was  quite  .apparent, 
and  also  those  in  the  faces  in  which  the  loft 
itself  was  fitted.  In  the  chancel  were  a series 
of  nine  retrimmed  stalls,  probably  used  by  the 
guild,  of  which  the  seal,  dated  1450,  still  exists. 

A fragment  of  carving  built  up  into  the  north 
aisle  wall  was  examined  in  situ,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  contain  an  enshrined  heart,  and  Mr. 
Bloxam  suggested  that  if  removed,  relics  might 
be  found  behind.  It  was  found  that  the  old 
rood  loft — a work  of  great  beauty — had  been 
bodily  removed,  and  now  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  south  chantry. 

WEST  WALTON  CHURCH. 

This  noble  edifice,  chiefly  built  in  the  middle 
and  purest  period  of  English  architecture,  and 
completed  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  needs  speedy  repair, 
even  more  than  that  seen  just  previously.  The 
discoloured  whitewash,  the  plaster  flaking  from 
the  walls,  the  painted  wooden  shafts  by  which 
defective  Purbeck  shafts  have  been  re- 
placed, and  from  the  bare  expanse  of  un- 
even brick  paving  to  the  clumsy  repairs 
to  the  hammer-beam  roof  — all  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  results  of  the  anti-restoration 
principle  in  practice.  At  the  entrance  to  thG 
churchyard  is  the  detached  tower*,  concerning 
which  Mr.  A.  Peckover  humorously  related 
the  Marshland  legend  that  it  was  removed  from 
the  west  end  by  four  evil  spirits  who  were, 
however,  unable  to  get  it  over  the  limits  of 
consecrated  ground.  The  insecurity  of  the 
foundations,  as  evidenced  by  the  huge  but- 
tresses planting  the  west  end,  suggests  a 
commonplace  explanation  of  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  this  feature.  The  west  entrance  is 
divided  by  a Purbeck  column  as  at  the  slightly 
earlier  Cathedral  of  Ely.  The  front  has  a 
lofty  cover,  opening  like  a triptych,  covered 
in  ornament  of  a debased  Gothic  character.  In 
the  north  aisle — a bad  rebuilding  of  the  18th 
century — are  the  fragments  of  the  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic  in  the  eucharistic  robes  of  about 
1240.  These  pieces  are  laid  with  the  head 
turned  the  wrong  way  (westwards)  on  an  altar 
slab.  Mr.  Brock  pointed  out  that  no  efforts 
were  made  by  those  who  put  up  the  present 
hammer-beam  roof  to  fit  it  to  the  walls.  Some 
of  the  beams  fall  partly  above  window  spaces, 
others  do  not  even  touch  the  walls.  This  roof 
is  falling  into  a condition  that  will  give  great 
trouble  when  the  time  comes  for  repair,  for  the 
arcades  are  forced  out  of  the  level,  especially  on 
the  north  side. 

WALPOLE  ST.  PETER, 

One  of  the  latest  Gothic  churches  in  Norfolk, 
detained  the  members  some  time.  It  has  much 
panelled  sculpture  upon  the  tower  and  cleres- 
tory, and  the  south  porch  is  of  the  county 
type  of  Perpendicular.  It  has  niches  in  para- 
pets, and  a par  vise  chamber,  beneath  which  is 
a groined  roof,  rich  in  carved  bosses.  The  two 
western  bays  of  nave  are  shut  off  to  serve  as 
a vestibule  by  a large  and  heavy  screen.  This 
obstruction  was  put  up  in  1828,  and  is  solid 
below,  with  open  balustrades  above,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  four-post  bedstead  of  our  grand- 
fathers. The  font  has  a cover  still  larger  than 
that  at  WestWalton;  it  is  dated  1627,  and  is 
of  four  stages,  pierced  with  early  Jacobean 
carving.  The  church  contains  much  elaborate 
carving  in  canopied  niches  and  stalls  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Between  each  of  the 
chancel  windows  is  a recess  for  a saint.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rood  screen  still  remains,  and 
upon  it  are  painted  quaint  representations  of 
St.  James  of  Compostella  and  other  saints. 
The  east  end  of  chancel  has  considerable  dignity 
imparted  to  it  by  being  raised  by  half-a-dozen 
steps.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  to  avoid 
deviating  the  public  footpath,  which  still  runs 
in  a groined  passage  beneath.  Mr.  Brock^  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  three  churches  just 
visited  formed  a consecutive  series — W alsoken 

* Illustrated  in  the  Buildinq  News,  Dec.  31,  1875, 
Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  748 . 
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chiefly  Transitional  Norman,  Walton  Lato 
Decorated,  and  Walpole  partly  of  the  sixteenth 
cent  ury  ; and  added  that  the  prefix  “ Wal  ” 
referred  to  the  (Treat  Dyke,  and  was  always  ap- 
plied by  tlie  Saxons  to  a Koinan  camp.  The 
north  door  was  very  beautiful.  Mr.  I’eckover 
directed  attention  to  a small  stone  fifjuro,  said 
to  be  Konian,  found  near  the  sea-bank,  and 
now  used  like  a caryatide  at  the  south-east 
corner ; idcmtilied  with  Iluckathrift,  a giant,  to 
whom  many  wonders  are  locally  assigned.  It 
was  identified  as  mediaeval,  and  not  Eoman. 

TEEBINGTON  ST.  CLEMENT. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Marsh- 
land, and  has  short  transepts,  lantern  at  cross- 
ing, chancel,  and  aisled  naves.  The  chancel  is 
at  present  under  restoration  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  A.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peter- 
borough, the  contractor ; and  in  the  course  of 
the  work  some  interesting  fragments,  including 
a piece  of  early  interlaced  moulding,  have  been 
discovered.  The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  and  its  harmonious  propor- 
tions and  good  workmanship  deserved  more 
attention  than  could  be  bestowed  on  them. 

From  King’s  Lynn  the  members  went  by  rail 
past  the  medioeval  towers  of  Middleton  to  the 
low  chalk  hiU  on  which  is  built  the  market 
town  of 

SWAFPHAM. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Swaffham  Crown,  a 
hasty  visit  was  paid  to  the  fine  parish  church, 
rebuilt  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  arcades,  on  well-clustered  columns,  sepa- 
rate  from  the  lofty  nave  two  spacious  aisles, 
and  abundant  light  is  poured  down  from  large 
aisle  windows  and  clerestories.  The  chancel 
and  transepts  are  short  and  shallow.  The  nave 
roof  is  one  of  unusual  grandeur  even  in  Nor- 
folk—a high-pitched  hammer-beam  roof — and 
has  tiers  of  angels  with  widespread  wings 
supporting  the  principals,  and  on  the  corbel 
table  are  carved  other  angels.  The  chief 
external  feature  is  a high  square  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a modern  lantern  spire. 

CASTLE  ACRE  CASTLE  AND  PEIOBT. 

Carriages  were  then  taken  to  the  village  of 
Castle  Acre.  The  castle  itself  was  the  first 
point  of  attraction.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
massive  walls  of  rubble  masonry,  faced  in 
places  with  dressed  Barnack  stone.  This  stone- 
work is  disposed  in  irregular  weed-o’ergrown 
circles  upon  and  around  a number  of  earth- 
works. The  principal  of  this  is  a conical 
mound  of  great  height,  and  the  shell  of  around 
keep  crosses  this,  so  as  to  inclose  the  highest 
point  of  the  hillock.  The  architectural  features 
have  been  in  great  part  quarried  out  by  the 
villagers.  The  members  seated  themselves  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  castle  walls,  on  the  great 
mound,  while  Mr.  Brock  read  a loaper  in  which 
he  not  only  traced  the  origin  o‘f  the  castle  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  argued 
the  larger  question  as  to  how  far  the  Saxons  used 
stone  for  defensive  purposes.  The  castle,  he 
said,  was  built  by  William  de  Warrenne.  The 
whole  village  of  Castle  Acre  was  inclosed  by  a 
quadrangular  space ; but  it  was  known  to  be  a 
^man  camp  from  its  position  on  the  Peddar’s 
Way,  running  north  to  the  coast  at  Bran- 
caster,  and  from  the  coins  and  pottery  found 

.Mr.  Harrop,  the  county  historian. 
W ithin  this  camp  again  was  a smaller  inclo- 
sure containing  mounds,  and  the  circular  and 
ballium  shell  walls  of  a castle.  This  was  doubt- 
less that  built  by  Warrenne,  although  the  plan 
deviated  from  the  usual  one.  The  mounds  were 
much  earlier  perhaps  British,  and  he  believed 
the  Saxons  fortified  the  great  one  with  a pali. 
sade  ot  wood  and  stonework,  and  a ditch.  From 
ana  ogy  and  comparison  with  the  very  nume- 
rous mounds  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  Mr. 

roc  argued  that  these  high  spots  were  seized 
upon  by  the  Saxons,  and  rendered  strongholds, 
and  Lewes  was  specially  cited,  from  its  con- 
through  the  common 
owner,  Earl  Warrenne.  It  was  shown  that  those 
^unds  are  very  abundant,  and  that  where  the 
+ acquired  the  country  they  also  secured 

n castles,  planning 

the  outline  of  the  keep  so  ns  to  fit  the  inouml. 
Ihe  square-towered  Norman  fortresses,  such  as 
London,  Dover,  Scarborough,  and  others  were 
built  on  new  sites,  no  mound  or  natural  advan- 
tage existing. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 

After  seeing  the  Perpendicular  Gatehouse 
spanning  the  village  street,  the  members  passed 
into  the  Priory  grounds  through  a second  gate, 
also  of  flint,  with  brick  dressings,  and  on  the 
outer  side  shields  of  arms  still  almost  as  perfect 
as  when  cut.  The  priory  is  now  almost  a 
wreck,  the  west  front,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimens  in  England  of  Late  Norman 
work,  being  the  chief  feature  remaining. 
Ihis  IS  lofty,  and  flanked  by  two  fragments 
ot  towers,  in  each  of  which  are,  on  the 
upper  stage,  two  lancet  windows.  These 
are  evidently  original,  and  afford  very  early 
examples  of  the  introduction  of  this  form  of 
portal  is  inclosed  by  many 
different  bands  of  mouldings,  all  very  sharp  in 
outline,  and  the  rest  of  the  front  is  covered  with 
interwoven  blind  arcading  of  singular  purity. 
The  centre  of  the  front  has  been  taken  down  to 
allow  of  the  insertion  of  a Perpendicular 
window,  which  in  its  turn  has  also  disappeared, 
except  fragments  of  the  cusping  and  muliions 
in  the  head.  Opposite  this  beautiful  ruin  Mr. 
Brock  read  another  exhaustive  paper,  in  which 
he  traced  the  history  of  this  priory  of  the  order 
ot  Cluny  from  its  foundation  by  William  de 
Warrenne,  and  building  in  1134-48,  to  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution,  when  the  number  of  brethren 
had  dwindled  from  36  to  10.  Mr.  Brock 
described  the  building,  pointed  out  the  massive 
construction  of  the  walling  of  concrete  and  small 
stones  fused  with  the  beautiful  Barnack  stone. 
Nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  could  be  clearly 
seen,  and  the  great  circular  pillar,  with  a 
twisted  band  and  chamfered  cap,  might  be 
regarded  as  a general  type  of  those  of  the 
arcade.  The  east  end  could  not  be  made  out 
on  the  ground,  but  he  conjectured  that  it  was 
not  square,  as  generally  supposed,  but  that  it 
terminated  in  a chevret  of  chapels,  like  the 
mother  abbey  at  Cluny,  and  that  at  Lewes  and 
elsewhere.  If  the  noble  owner  of  the  site  (Earl 
Leicester)  were  to  excavate  the  area  now 
covered  with  earth  and  vegetation,  to  the  depth 
of  from  2ft.  to  6ft.,  he  believed  valuable  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  arrangement  of  these  Cluniac 
houses  would  be  made.  The  original  pavement 
had  been  come  upon  several  times  in  the  course 
of  excavations,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  Lotd 
Leicester  would  undertake  the  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  address  Messrs.  <1.  E.  Wright  and 
W.  Morgan  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Brock,  and  also  a resolution  requesting  Lord 
Leicester,  in  the  name  of  the  association,  to 
carry  out  a similar  good  work  to  that 
undertaken  by  the  Earl  of  Dungannon  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn,  at  Cymmer  and  Valle  Crucis 
Abbeys.  Mr.  Bloxam  afterwards  conducted  the 
members  over  the  conventual  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  abbey.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Wisbech,  papers  were  read 
on  “ The  Drainage  of  the  Fen  Lands  in  Mediie- 
val  Times,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  ; 
and  “The  Life  of  St.  Guthlac  from  a MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,”  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.E.S.L. 

THUESDAY. 

Yesterday  morning  the  members  proceeded 
by  rail  to  King’s  Lynn,  where  they  were 
received  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation.  Having  inspected  the  silver 
regalia,  the  long  series  of  charters,  and  other 
MSS.  belonging  to  this  ancient  borough  and 
port,  a perambulation  of  the  town  was  made — 
the  great  churches  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Nicholas,  the  remains  of  the  octagonal  steeple 
of  Grey  Friars  priory,  the  old  town  walls  and 
south  gate,  and  other  mediieval  buildings  being 
viewed.  After  luncheon  the  party  were  con- 
veyed in  carriages  to  the  Norman  stronghold  of 
Castle  Eising,  and  after  a very  brief  stay  there 
to  Sandringham  Church  and  the  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  returning  to  Wis- 
bech in  time  for  an  evening  meeting.  We 
must  reserve  our  detailed  description  of  this 
day’s  proceedings  until  next  week. 

The  programme  for  to-day  (Friday)  includes 
visits  to  Thorney  Abbey,  Crowland  Abbey  and 
iriangiilar  bridge,  and  Spalding  Church  and 
Priory.  That  for  Saturday,  a visit  to  the  groat 
Norman  cliurcli  of  Castor  by  Peterborough, 
am]  to  the  town  of  Stamford,  returning  to 
Wisbech  in  time  for  a closing  meeting  at  the 
Council  Chamber.  Monday  and  Tuesday  will  bo 
spi'iit  at  Cambridgo  in  visits  to  the  churches, 
colleges,  and  old  houses  of  the  UnivorHily  town. 
Wo  shall  continue  our  special  report  next  week. 


STEEET  LIGHTING  BY  ELECTEICITY. 
^^HE  Vestry  of  Chelsea  having  sent  their 
-L  surveyor  (Mr.  G.  11.  Stayton)  to  Paris  to 
inspect  the  system  now  being  tried  there  for 
employing  the  electric  light  in  lieu  of  gas  for 
street  lighting,  he  reports  that  the  distance 
between  the  lamps  in  Chelsea  being  much 
greater  than  in  Paris,  and  there  being  only  one 
lamp  upon  each  column,  greatly  increases  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  systems.  The  present 
cost  of  a gas  lamp  in  Chelsea,  burning  3,850 
hours  per  annum,  is  ^3  Os.  7d. ; therefore  the 
expense  of  the  40  in  Sloane-street,  is  8Jd.  per 
hour.  To  adopt  the  electric  light  for  Sloane- 
street  would  necessitate  two  electric  stations, 
and  32  electric  lights,  the  total  expense  of 
which  would  be  .£3,200,  and  the  hourly  cost 
would  be  16s.  for  3,250  hours  per  annum.  To 
light  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  which  is  about 
1,530  yards  long,  and  has  109  gas-lamps 
(including  those  on  the  river  wall  belonging  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),”  would 
require  a first  outlay  of  .£4,800,  for  forty-eight 
lights  of  3,850  hours  per  annum,  with”an 
hourly  cost  of  £1  4s.  The  present  cost  of  the 
gas-lamps  is  2s.  Ijd.  per  hour  for  3,850  hours 
per  annum.  Mr.  Stayton  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  That  the  present 
arrangements  for  electric  lighting  are  unsuit- 
able for  long  distances  (in  this  I am  supported 
by  the  city  engineer  of  Paris),  especially  in 
London,  where  the  lamps  are  so  much  farther 
apart  than  in  Paris.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  electric  stations  is  a great  drawback  to 
the  system,  and  their  establishment  in  business 
streets  would  be  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  These  are  the  disadvantages  of  the 
system.  The  following  are  the  advantages  : — 
About  one  and  a half  hour’s  daily  consumption 
is  saved  in  consequence  of  instantaneous  light- 
ing and  extinguishing,  the  light  is  vastly 
superior  to  gas,  and  is  not  injurious  ; there  is 
an  absence  of  noxious  smells  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  combustion  ; the  heat  in  a room, 
so  often  unbearable  in  the  case  of  gas,  is 
scarcely  felt,  the  most  delicate  colours  are 
preserved,  air  is  not  consumed,  as  in  the  case 
of  gas ; there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  explo- 
sion, and,  although  the  light  is  so  powerful  in 
the  streets,  no  accidents  to  horses  have  occurred. 
After^  a careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
question,  I am  of  opinion  that  at  present  the 
electric  light  is  not  suitable  for  street  lighting 
in  the  metropolis  ; that  it  is  suitable  and  can 
be  used  with  splendid  effect  in  large  squares 
and  places,  such  as  Trafalgar-square  and 
Parliament-square ; but,  although  in  each  of 
these  places  at  the  present  time  the  lamps  are 
numerous,  the  cost  would  be  greater  than  gas. 
I am  also  of  opinion  that  so  soon  as  the  modifi- 
cations alluded  to  can  be  effected  (particularly 
as  to  the  electric  current  being  carried  to  a 
much  greater  distance,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost),  the  electric  light  will  very  soon  supersede 
gas  to  a considerable  extent,  the  attendant 
advantages  being  so  great.” 


CHIPS. 

A memorial  window  recently  placed  in  a Tyneside 
church  has  been  the  cause  of  a little  .amusement  to 
the  congregation.  Owing  to  a technical  difficulty 
connected  with  the  interior  of  the  building,  the 
inscription  is  made  to  read  right  across  the  window, 
somewhat  as  follows  : — “ And  seeing  the  multitudes, 

He  went  up  into  a mountain,  in  memory  of  , 

who  died  August  20,  1874,  and  when  he  was  set  His 
disciples  came  unto  him.” 

During  the  holding  of  the  ensuing  Church 
Congress  in  Sheffield  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical 
art  will  bo  held  in  the  Skating  Eink,  Glossop-road, 
which  the  committee  have  let  to  Mr.  John  Bray, 
who  was  the  manager  of  a similar  exhibition  at 
Croydon  last  year.  There  will  also  be  a loan  depart- 
ment, and  hlr.  Charles  Hadfield,  architect ; Mr. 
Longdon,  Phoenix  Foundiy,  Scotland-stroot ; Mr. 
.loseph  Binnay,  Bank-street;  and  hlr.  J.  Hardy, 
9,  Norfolk-row,  will  bo  glad  to  receive  works  of 
ecclesiastical  art  for  this  department. 

Wesley  Chapol,  Whitby,  has  undergone  a complete 
restoration.  Wesley  chapel  was  opened  in  1788  by 
John  Wesley,  only  throe  years  bi  fore  his  death.  Mr. 
W.  h’alkiiibridgo  is  the  iirchilect,  and  Itlossrs. 
Winlorburn  and  Sons  arc  tho  contractors. 

The  Boys’  lloinn,  Ipswich,  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day last.  Tho  building,  which  will  accommodate  200 
children,  and  has  been  added  to  at  a cost  of 
£5,000,  is  of  red  brick  and  of  plain  design.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Brightwen  Biiiyon,  and  tho 
builder,  Mr.  Eobert  tlirling,  of  Ipswich. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Keplles  and 

Lettors  on  sut>joots  of  UntromAl  InfcoroHt  hftrenppMrsd  during 
tho  iMt  ten  yoars  In  the  INGLISH  tIKCHANIO  AND  WOULD 
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Holentlflo  and  Teehnleal  AulhorliieH  of  the  day.  Thonaanda  of 
oriffinal  ai'tleleii  and  aolantifle  paperi,  aad  eo\u\tlea8  reoeipte  aiwl 
wi'inklea  embraoin(f  fllmoit  every  aial^joot  on  which  it  li  poselble 
to  deelro  InformatleiniAve  aleo  appeared  during  the  aanie  period. 
The  oarlieat  and  must  accurate  Information  reapeotlni?  all  new 
Hoientlfio  dlaeorerles  and  meohanioal  Inventlona  i«  to  be  fonnd  In 
Ita  pagee,  end  its  large  elrovlatinn  renders  it  tho  best  Tnodium 
for  all  adTorttaera  who  wish  their  annonaoementg  to  be  brovight 
Under  the  notiee  of  nmnufaeturers,  moehanios,  lolenblflo  workers, 
and  axnateure.  Prise  Twepenee.  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors. Pest'freo  2^d.  OQiee:  31,  Tavistook*utreet,  Covent- 
<?ardea,  W.C. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responiible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  oorrespondenti.  The  Editor  rcspootfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  olaimauts  upon  the  spaoe 
allotted  to  correspondence.'] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  oblij?ed  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  prosfress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yeaidy  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s,  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d.  Toany  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccomjDanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s,  each. 

Received.— W.  M.  B.— H.  and  B.— R.  M.  and  Co,— 
S.  L.  B. — T.  D. — S.  and  S. — S.  and  Co. — B.  and  T.— 
L.  and  N.-G.  W.  R.  Co.— T.  S.  C.— C.  C.  H.— R.  D. 
and  Co, 

Subscriber.  (Tiy  some  of  the  firms  whose  advts.  appear 
in  this  journal.)— W.  P.  G.  and  N.  Tawtonian.  (Join 
the  Architectural  Association  and  attend  its  classes.)  — 
G.  Bridge.  (You  will  find  a list  in  the  Directory  ; there 
are  more  than  one  in  your  district.)  — Surveyor. 
(Write  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers*  Hall-court,  E.C.) 
Drawings  Received.— W.  R.  Best.— H.  F.  B.  and 
E.  I.  B.— J.  F.  S.— H.  P.  and  G.  B.  B.— J.  W.  S.— 
A.  B.  P.— John  Carver.— W.  Wood  Bethell. 

Our  Commonplace  Column.— Received  : J.  A.  (Please 
write  your  notes  in  future  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.) 


Corwsponijmtt. 

ON  SKETCHING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiE, — We  believe  we  shall  only  be  represent- 
ing the  sentiments  of  a very  large  number  of 
architectural  students  in  expressing  the  plea- 
sure with  which  we  noticed  Mr.W.  E.  Lethaby’s 
suggestion  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst. 
W e have  repeatedly  experienced  similar  annoy- 
ance and  disappointment  in  our  sketching 
tours,  and  we  believe  that  were  students  fur- 
nished with  some  such  credentials  from  the 
Institute  or  the  Architectural  Association  they 
would  not  only  obviate  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture, but  also  the  great  waste  of  time  in  obtain- 
ing orders  from  the  responsible  quarters.  May 
we  also  indulge  in  the  hope  that  by  some  inter- 
national agreement  between  the  principal  art 
institutes  such  facilities  may  be  extended  to 
the  Continent  ? — We  are,  &c., 

W.  H.  Seth  Smith. 

J.  C.  P.  Higgs. 

Eamsgate,  Aug.  19, 1878. 


ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE. 

Sir, — Some  regret  has  been  expressed  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  at  the  removal  of  the 
canopy  over  the  west  door  of  the  nave  of  this 
church.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  so 
decayed  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  retention, 
and,  as  the  original  stonework  remained  under 
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the  wood  casing,  we  felt  that  the  proper  course 
was  to  repair  the  stone.  In  all  works  of 
restoration  great  discrimination  is  required, 
to  preserve  only  that  which  is  worth  preserv- 
ing ; to  the  best  of  our  judgment  we  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  this  rule  in  all  that  has 
been  done  to  tho  inside  and  out. 

We  think  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  west  door  of  the  nuns’  choir, 
which  is  doomed  again  to  be  immured  in  brick- 
work if  funds  are  not  forthcoming  for  its 
reinstatement. — We  are,  &c., 

W ADMOEE  AND  BakEE. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  a lover  of  truth  and  justice,  I send 
you  the  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Western  Daily  News,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  insert  the  same  and  this  letter  in  your 
next  issue.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  advertisement  was  inserted  to 
mislead  intending  competitors,  for  if  they  had 
not  contemplated  changing  the  fire-engine 
station  from  Fore-street,  they  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  matter  in  their  advertisement  to 
architects.  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  another  of 
the  great  injustices  perpetrated  on  our  profes- 
sion by  Local  Boards  and  others,  as  it  seems 
quite  clear  the  thing  w.as  cut  and  dried  before 
it  appeared  to  the  general  public,  also  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  expended.  The  conditions  and 
advertisement  state  that  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  were  not  to  exceed  £2,500,  and  they 
on  the  face  of  this  accept  a design  for  £3,000. 
Do  you  call  this  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
petitors and  myself  .P  When  I competed,  at 
much  trouble  and  expense,  I thought  I was 
dealing  with  a board  of  honourable  gentlemen, 
who  would  treat  the  matter  with  fair  and 
proper  consideration. — I am,  &c., 

Edward  Clark,  Architect. 

61,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

To  Architects — Municipal  Buildings.  Bodmin. 
— The  Town  Council  of  Bodmin  invite  Plans  and 
Specifications  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  making 
Additions  to  the  existing  Corn  Market  and  Adjoin- 
ing Premises  on  Mount  Folly,  and  providing  Muni- 
cipal Offices  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
town  of  Bodmin,  comprising  a Public  Hall  capable 
of  containing  1,200  persona  (with  fire  engine-rooms, 
&c.,  under),  a Council  Chamber,  Committee-rooms, 
Town  Clerk’s  Offices,  and  lavatories,  &c.,  &c.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings  and  additions,  including 
excavations  and  approaches,  not  to  exceed  £2,500. 
A premium  of  £25  will  be  paid  to  the  architect  whose 
plan  is  accepted,  such  sum  to  merge  in  the  amount  of 
his  remuneration  in  respect  of  the  work  if  carried 
out  under  his  supervision.  For  further  particulars 
application  must  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  to 
whom  the  plans,  &c.,  should  be  sent  on  or  before  the 
12th  March,  1878,  sealed  up  and  marked  “ Municipal 
Buildings,”  and  bearing  some  motto  or  device,  and 
accompanied  by  a sealed  letter,  stating  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  tendering. — Preston  Wallis, 
Town  Clerk.  Dated  Town  Clerk’s  Offices,  Bodmin, 
29th  January,  1878. 


Sir, — Both  “An  Outsider”  and  “Another 
Competitor  ” seem  entirely  to  ignore  the  first 
advertisement,  which  distinctly  states  that  an 
engine-room  was  to  be  provided  under  hall,  and 
the  lithographed  particulars  were  issued  as 
addenda  to  the  first  advertisement. 

The  justices’  retiring-room  in  accepted  plan 
is  not  one  such  as  is  asked  for  by  conditions. 
I thank  “ An  Outsider  ” for  his  advice ; but 
would  it  not  be  better,  before  rushing  into  print 
about  what  he  owns  does  not  concern  him,  for 
him  to  stick  to  his  dictionary,  as  I have  yet  to 
learn  that  my  letter  of  protest  is  in  any  way 
entering  into  a controversy.  No  one  has  done 
more  than  you  to  try  and  put  competitions  on 
a better  footing.  But  after  the  letter  of 
“ Another  Competitor,”  approving  as  he  does  of 
the  successful  competitor’s  conduct,  I am  afraid 
it  is  hopeless. — I am,  &c.,  A Competitor. 

[This  controversy  ends  here. — Ed.] 


Mr.  O.  E.  Street,  E.A.,  the  newly-appointed 
architect  to  Salisbury  Cathedral,  prepared  plans 
some  few  years  ago  for  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
fine  old  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Salisbury.  The 
restoration  of  the  chancel  has  already  been  carried 
out,  and  the  new  pulpit  designed  by  him  was  erected  | 
last  year.  The  restoration  committee  have  under 
consideration  the  next  steps  to  be  taken.  Mr. 
Street,  it  is  understood,  advises  the  roof  being  made 
safe  and  the  walls  being  cleaned  before  other  matters 
are  proceeded  with. 
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Milton,  Devonshire. — The  new  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  just  (August 
1 2)  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is  situated 
amidst  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  Devon. 
It  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  south 
porch,  and,  although  not  large,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  wants  of  the  place.  It  is  built  of  local 
walling  stpne,  with  Bath  and  Ham  Hill  stone 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  of  pitch 
pine.  The  nave  is  furnished  with  stairs.  The 
stalls  are  of  oak,  and  so  is  the  ihancel  screen. 
The  font  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  is  copied  from 
an  ancient  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
stalls  are  carved,  and  b(;ar  armorial  bearings 
— the  Norris  crest  and  that  of  the  Croftons, 
with  their  motto : “ Dat  Deum  incrementum.” 
The  pulpit  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  has  sacred 
monograms,  emblems,  conspicuously  I.  S.  upon 
its  cants.  The  east  window  has  three  lights, 
and  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Four- 
acre  and  Watson,  of  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 
The  subjects  represent  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord, 
and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ohost  at  Pentecost,  and  SS.  Germa- 
nus  and  Lupus  preaching  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tamar.  . The  south  aisle,  2 light  windows, 
has  also  painted  glass,  representing  the  lily  and 
the  rose,  by  the  same  artist.  Over  the  entrance 
porch  is  a carved  tympanum,  emblematic  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; it  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  fittings  upon  the  altar 
table  are  very  rich,  and  the  lectern  is  of  polished 
brass.  Over  the  vestry  door  is  a picture  in 
needlework  by  Miss  Meadows — subject,  the 
Annunciation.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  : — Nave,  37ft.  Gin.  x 20ft. ; chancel,  20ft. 
X 15ft. ; vestry,  12ft.  x lift.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Blowey,  builder,  of 
Buckland  Monachorum,  at  a cost  of  about 
£1,600.  The  whole  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  architect,  of 
Dix’s  Fields,  Exeter. 

Newnham  Paddox. — On  Monday  week  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  Eoman  Catholic 
chapel  at  this  place  was  laid.  For  a consider- 
able time  past  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions  have  been  going  on  to  Lord  Denbigh’s 
house.  A new  east  wing  has  been  added,  in 
which  are  situated  the  private  apartments.  The 
front  is  now  in  process  of  being  recased,  and 
massive  towers  are  being  erected  at  the  south- 
east and  south-west  corners.  In  the  centre  of 
the  front  there  will  be  a new  loggia,  surmounted 
by  a tower  of  considerable  height  for  observa- 
tion. The  bricks  have  all  been  manufactured 
on  his  lordship’s  estate,  and  the  dressings  are 
of  Bath  stone.  The  chapel,  whieh  will  be  Gothic 
in  style,  will  accommodate  about  220  persons. 
The  architect  for  the  whole  place  is  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  of  London,  and  the  work  has  been  so 
far  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Bromwich,  of 
Eugby,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
AUen,  clerk  of  the  works. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND.SAMITARY 
MATTERS. 

Water  prom  the  Lower  Greensand.— A 
boring  for  water,  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
miralty authorities  by  Messrs  Docwra  and  Son,  at 
her  Majesty’s  dockyard  at  Chatham,  has  just  been 
carried  to  a successful  issue  in  circumstances  of 
considerable  scientific  interest.  The  object  was  to 
reach  the  lower  greensand,  as  advised  by  Professor 
Eamsay,  the  director-general  of  the  geological 
survey,  who,  when  consulted  on  the  subject  by  the 
Admiralty  a year  ago,  strongly  recommended  that  the 
boring,  which  was  then  in  the  chalk,  and  yielded 
only  brackish  water,  should  be  carried  down  through 
the  gault,  with  the  expectation  that  the  lower  green- 
sand would  thus  he  reached,  and  a plentiful  supply 
of  good  water  obtained.  The  boring  having  been 
continued  accordingly,  thelower  greensand  has  been 
reached  at  a depth  of  903lt.  from  the  surface,  and  the 
water  has  risen  .«o  as  to  overflow  the  top  of  the  well. 
Some  years  back  Messrs.  Dowcra  and  Son  tapped 
the  lower  greensand  at  Chatham,  but  as  the  boring 
was  very  small  it  was  continually  choked  by  the 
sand.  The  subject  is  interesting  geologically,  and 
I will  also  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis.  A well  at  Loughton,  in  Epping 
Forest,  has  also  yielded  an  ample  supply  of  water 
from  the  lower  greensand  at  a depth  of  1,092ft.,  the 
locality  being  about  four  miles  south-east  of 
Waltham. 
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(juicsrioNs. 

[.">182.] — Ijibrary.— Will  Homo  reader  kindly  in- 
form mo  tlio  \v!iy  of  Bretiin?  at  tho  correet  sisso  of  a 
library  to  bold,  say,  100  volumes  ? I believe  it  is  l)y 
the  enbo  or  sniierllcial  tables  ; if  so,  how  ?— YouNQ 
Alien  ri'KCT. 

[E  Wt.J — Copies  of  Plans,  &o. — A house  has  been 
completed  from  my  plans  and  specifications,  I apply 
to  the  contractor  for  the  eo)iies  of  tho  plans,  details, 
specifications,  (fee,,  which  1 furnished  him  with,  and 
ho  refuses  to  (?ivo  them  up.  Can  any  reader  say 
what’s  to  bo  done  ? To  mo  the  matter  is  unpreco- 
dented.— Maiden  City. 

[GtSdi.]— Discharge  of  Sewer.— How  can  I get 
tho  top  and  bottom  velocity,  and  tho  quantity  dis- 
charged, other  than  by  algebra?  Suppose  a sewer 
18in.  diameter  is  laid,  with  a fall  of  1ft.  in  600ft., 
when  running  half  and  three-parts  full. — J.  H. 

‘ [6185.] — Mrs.  Siddons’  Portrait. — Could  any 
reader  inform  me  of  tho  value  of  an  engraving,  by 
Haward,  of  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds,  “ Mrs,  Siddons 
as  the  Tragic  Muse  ?”  I have  heard  it  is  very 
valuable,  but  am  anxious  to  know  its  true  worth. — 
E.  F.  D. 

[5186.] — Removing  New  Appearance  of 
Stone. — I am  completing  a now  stone  residence  and 
other  buildings,  and  there  is  a material  prepared  for 
the  walls  to  take  off  the  new  appearance  of  the 
stone,  &o.  How  can  I prepare  or  apply  it  ? — C.  P. 
Taylob. 

[5187,] — Party  Wall. — Can  I make  use  of  the 
wall  of  an  adjoining  house,  or  is  it  necessar.y  to 
build  another  ; and,  if  .«o,  what  thickness  should  it 
be  ? The  wall  is  finished  with  a parapet  at  top,  and 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  new  house  will  be. — 
C.  F.  M. 


REPLIES. 

[5161.] — Stamped  Agreements. — “ G.  H.”  is 
wrong  in  his  reply  as  to  the  above.  Every  plan  and 
document  referred  to,  or  being  part  of  an  agree- 
ment. must  be  stamped.  I know  the  practice 
“ G.  H.”  names,  of  merely  referring  to  a plan  and 
noting  it  by  number  or  letter,  is  common  enough, 
but  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  law.  One  stamp  will 
cover  a number  of  documents,  such  as  plans  and 
specifications,  and  agreements,  but  in  such  case  they 
must  be  bound  up  together  at  time  of  execution, 
not  lumped  together  afterwards.  The  safest  plan 
to  adopt  is  to  forward  all  documents  after  signature 
to  the  stamp-office  within  the  proper  time  for  stamp- 
ing. In  complicated  matters  it  is  really  the  only 
safe  course  to  adopt ; in  case  of  dispute  as  to  validity 
of  stamping  the  presumption  is  always  against  the 
documents,  and  they  seldom  stand.  Note  a case 
the  other  day  where  a number  of  contractors  signed 
across  a single  stamp  for  same  contract ; it  was  held 
to  be  invalid.  If  such  deed,  however,  had  been 
merely  sent  to  the  stamping-oflSce after  the  different 
signatures  were  affixed,  only  one  stamp  would  be 
required. — B. 

[5463.]— Light. — Will  “ Surveyor  ” further  oblige 
me  by  giving  some  definite  legal  authorities  in  addi- 
tion to  his  answer  about  light  ? — Architect. 

[5471.] — Ventilation  and  Hollow  Walls. — Let 
every  room  have  an  opening  or  openings  into  the 
hollow  of  the  wall.  These  may  be  about  breathing 
level,  or  near  the  floor,  and  be  fitted  with  “ hit  and 
miss,”  or  other  kind  of  regulating  valve.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a few  air-bricks  into  the  hollow  should 
be  inserted  below  in  the  outer  wall.  As  regards 
drawing  off  the  foul  air  vertical  tubes  should  be  in- 
troduced, communicating  with  top  of  each  room  by  a 
valve,  and  be  made  to  pass  near  a smoke  flue,  or  bo 
carried  up  independently.  Nothing  else  is  necessary 
to  insure  a current  of  air  through  the  room. — G. 

[5471.]— Ventilating  a Room.— Make  the  fresh- 
air  inlet  at  the  floor  level ; if  at  more  than  one 
point,  the  supply  will  be  distributed.  If  possible, 
carry  the  supply-pipe  behind  the  fireplace,  so  that 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  may  in  cold  weather  be 
warmed  before  it  enters  the  room.  The  outlet  for 
the  foul  air  make  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
(or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable).  Try  an  Arnott's 
ventilator  fixed  close  to  the  ceiling,  with  the  valve 
carefully  balanced  (or  it  may  be  fixed  on  the 
chimney-breast).  If  possible,  construct  a shaft  of 
any  material  in  the  wall-space  from  the  ventilating 
exit  or  exhaust  to  the  roof  ridge,  protected  at  the 
top  from  down-draughts.  Each  individual  requires 
10  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute.  The  total 
area  of  all  the  inlet  pipes  must  be  about  one-tenth 
more  than  that  of  the  exhaust  ventilator.  The 
latter,  made  with  an  area  of  1 square  foot,  will  dis- 
charge 116  cubic  feet  of  foul  air  per  minute  when 
the  vertical  distance  from  the  inlet  level  to  tho  top 
of  the  exhaust  shaft  is  10ft,,  and  the  difference 
between  tsmperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  tho 
external  air  5 b ,,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  If  fur- 
Eier  particulars  are  desired,  they  shall  bo  given  — 
Thompson  Belt.. 

H473.]  Tile  Roofs. — A solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  has  been  recom- 
mended, ioz.  former  to  a gallon  of  water.  Tho  green 
vegetation  complained  of  is  more  prolific  in  some 
localities  than  others,  and  I do  not  know  of  auv 
simpler  remedy.- G.  II, 


[5 174.]— Tiles. — Tiles  of  any  size  up  to  Oin.  square 
can  bo  made  in  any  pattern  or  colour  suitable  for  tho 
spandrels  over  window-heads  or  for  string-courses, 
&c.  Similar  tiles  have  recently  been  made  for  an 
architect  by  us,  and  we  should  bo  glad  to  forward  a 
sample  tile  to  any  one  applying  for  tho  same;  or 
siinihir  tiles  could  bo  seen  at  those  works,  or  London 
office.  24,  Foatberstone-buildings,  Holhorn,  Tiles, 
jin.  thick,  price  not  more  than  lOd.  per  foot  super. — 
• lAiiTEii  AND  Co,  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  Poole, 
Dorset. 

[6477.] — Timber. — Botanically  pine  and  fir  belong 
to  different  genera,  tho  former  being  called  Pinus. 
and  the  latter  Abies,  although  timber  merchants  and 
others,  who  are  ignorant  of  botany,  confound  the 
tvvo.  The  wood  called  Baltic  fir  is  the  Pinus  Sylves- 
tris,  also  known  in  the  trade  as  red  wood,  and  some- 
times Memel  fir,  Dantzic  fir,  &c.,  from  the  port  of 
shipment.  The  deals  from  this  timber  are  called 
yellow  deals.  Yellow  pine  belongs  to  another  species 
—viz.,  the  Pinus  Strohus  of  America,  but  known 
there  as  white  pine.  Baltic  white  wood  belongs  to 
the  fir  proper— viz  , the  Abies  Excelsa,  and  is  known 
by  various  names  in  this  country,  such  as  white  deal, 
Baltic  spruce,  &c.  Red  pine  is  an  American  timber, 
botanically  known  as  the  Pinus  Rubra,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Hurst,  it  is  a mere  variety  of  the  Pinus  Syl- 
vestris.  Spruce  timber  is  inferior  to  the  .so-called 
fir  or  pine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best— 
the  American  or  Baltic  spruce — as  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  both  come  to  the  English  market.  A 
great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  Laslett’s  book  on  “ Timber  and  Timber  Trees,” 
and  in  Hurst’s  and  Tredgold’s  “ Carpentry.”  Both 
writers  are,  I believe,  in  the  Government  service, 
and  may  be  relied  on.  A very  concise  description  of 
the  most  important  timbers  used  in  building  is  given 
in  page  325  of  the  last  edition  of  Hurst’s  “ Hand- 
book.”—J.  S. 

[5477.] — Timber. — The  terms  “pine”  and  “ fir  ” 
are  frequently  applied  to  the  same  timber  among  the 
trade.  The  pin^s  and  firs  belong  to  distinct  genera 
— n^jnely,  Pinus  and  Abies.  The  term  Baltic  fir  is 
nsea  for  the  red  timber  from  the  various  ports  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Red  pine  and  yellow  pine  (Pinus  Rubra 
and  Pinna  Mitis)  are  grown  in  North  America,  and 
are  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  terms 
red  and  yellow  are  often  used  interchangeably, 
though  _ they  are  different  kinds.  White  pine  is 
known  in  England  as  yellow.  I believe  white  deal, 
or  white  fir,  is  imported  chiefly  as  deals  and  battens. 
European  spruce  is  the  same  wood  as  that  known  as 
white  wood.  I think  I have  answered  most  of 
“ Wood’s  ” queries — some  I cannot  definitely  reply 
to.  As  he  Says  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
terms  Baltic  white  and  red  wood,  which  it  would  be 
a great  assistance  to  the  student  to  clear  away,  I 
have  felt  considerable  doubt  about  some  of  the 
terms,  and  only  experience  can  solve  the  difficulty. 
Swedish  timber  is  not  quite  so  durable  as  Russian  or 
Prussian. — Student. 

[5480  ] — Sketching  Tour. — Supposing  you  have 
seen  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield.  &c.,  and  other  places  in  London, 
then  proceed  to  Eltham  (old  palace),  on  to  Green- 
hithe  (for  stone  church),  Milton  (church),  Rochester 
(castle  and  cathedral),  Maidstone  (Leeds  Castle), 
Ightham  Moat  House,  Sevenoaks  (Knowle  House), 
Canterburv,  Crovdon  (church  and.  palace).  Bedding- 
ton.  Exo’pt  Canterbury  this  circuit  comprises 
places  all  within  about  30  miles  of  London. — Carl 
Budge. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Employment  op  Children  in  Beick- 
PIELDS. — At  the  Sittingbourne  Petty  Sessions  on 
Monday,  Mr.  George  Lee,  brick  manufacturer, 
Milton,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  sub- 
inspector und<  r the  Factory  Acts  for  this  district, 
for  employing  a child  in  his  brickfield,  and  failing 
to  produce  a certificate  of  his  attendance  at  school. 
Defendant,  who  admitted  the  offence,  was  fined  40s. 
— Another  case  of  a similar  character  against  Mr. 
Lee  was  withdrawn,  on  his  paying  the  costs. — 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Benjamin  Burley,  brick  manu- 
factunrs,  Sittingbourne,  were  also  summoned  for 
employing  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  a girl 
named  Mary  Ann  Young,  under  the  age  of  16  years. 
This  case  was  a rather  peculiar  one,  as  it  appeared 
that  the  girl,  who  is  13  year.-i  old,  was  introduced 
into  the  brickfield  clandestinely,  and  without  tho 
knowledge  of  the  defendants.  Mr.  Redgrave  found 
her  at  work  in  the  brick-making  shed,  and  there 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  others  there  to 
hide  her.  Under  the  circumstances  the  bench  fined 
Messrs.  Burley  ,£1  and  costs. 

i » I im  ■ 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Preston. — The  Fisher  memorial  window  in  tho 
west  end  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Preston-lane,  was 
uncovered  on  Saturday  evening.  It  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  was 
executed  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Ilibbcrt,  of 
Preston.  'I'ho  subjects  are  from  tho  lifo  of  David, 
tho  central  figure  showing  tho  Psalmist  with  his 
harp:  in  tho  ono  side  light  are  depicted  David  and 
Jonathan,  with  a boy  in  tho  background  carrying 
arrows,  und  in  tho  other  the  last  interview  botwoon 
David  and  .Tonatlmn. — A now  chancel  i.s  about  to  bo 
added  to  this  church  at  a cost  of  .62,000. 


At'G.  2.3,  1878. 


CHIPS. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion have  determined  to  award  bronze  medals  to 
students  who  obtain  a fir-.t-class  in  honours  in  any 
Bubji'ct  of  science  at  the  Alay  examinations. 

Prof.  Kerr  is  the  author  of  a n'*w  work  about  to  be 
published,  entitled  “ Model  Plans  and  Country 
Houses.”  This  is  by  no  mean,  a new  subject  with 
the  Piofessor. 

At  tho  first  statutory  meeting  of  creditors  of  John 
Oliver,  of  86,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  Camberwc'.l, 
builder,  the  receiver  and  manager’s  statement  of 
affairs  showed  li.abilities  owing  to  unsecured  creditors, 
.£12,694  4s.  lOd.  ; debts  fu'Iy  secrid,  o620,.5fX) ; 
and  .asmts,  .£11,817  6s.  Id.  Tho  meeting  resolved  to 
accept  a composition  of  J-*.  4d.  in  tho  pound,  payable 
by  three  instalments — viz  , Is.  in  a month  from 
registration.  Is.  in  3 mouths,  and  Is.  4d.  in  6 
months. 

Memorial  stones  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  were  laid  at  With.-rris'a,  East  Riding,  on 
Monday  week.  Mr.  W.  H.  Freeman  is  the  arihitcct, 
of  the  new  building,  which  will  seat  4.50  persons  on 
floor  area  and  end  gallery,  und  is  Romanesque  in 
style. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Clacton-on  Sea,  was  consecrated 
on  Thursday  week. 

On  Sunday  services  were  held  at  Ferrybridge  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  a new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel.  It  will  accommodate  2.50 
worshippers,  and  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
^350.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings. The  contractor  entrusted  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,  of  Castleford. 

On  Tuesday  a new  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  was  consecrated  at  Maesbrook,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinnerley,  Shropshire.  Mr.  Haycock,  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Yates,  of 
Shiffual,  the  contractor.  The  total  coit  of  the 
church,  which  will  accommodate  about  150  persons, 
was  a little  over  ^61,900. 

The  Town  Council  of  Beverley  have  adopted  a 
report  from  a committee,  stating  that  it  is  expedient 
to  appoint  a borough  surveyor  who  shall  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  three 
months’  notice  be  given  accordingly  to  Mr. 
Beaumont  to  terminate  the  present  arrangement. 
The  salary  to  be  offered  for  the  entire  services  of  the 
new  surveyor  is  ^140  a year. 

Important  works  of  alteration  and  enlargement 
are  about  to  be  carried  out  at  Berechurch-hill,  near 
Colchester,  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Octavius 
Coope,  M.P.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  L“e,  from 
whose  designs  was  rebuilt,  also  at  Mr.  Coope’s 
expense,  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel. 

New  Co-operative  Stores  and  Public  Hall  are 
being  erected  at  Horbury.  The  stores  will  cover  an 
area  of  about  3,500  superficial  feet,  and  the  total 
cost  will  be  about  ^£4,000.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The 
design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson, 
architect,  of  Wakefield. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archmological 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  A large 
party  proceeded  by  rail  from  Hastings,  and  after 
visiting  Icklesham  and  Udimere  churches  proceeded 
to  Breed  Church,  a place  about  4 miles  from 
Winchelsea.  In  the  dining-room  of  Breed-place  a 
series  of  papers  were  read  upon  Cambor  Castle,  Eye 
Town,  and  the  antiquities  of  Breed-place. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Doncaster,  on  Tuesday  week,  before  Mr.  S.  J. 
Smith,  C.E.,  inspector,  as  to  an  application  for 
sanction  to  borrow  an  additional  ^£70,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  new  waterworks  at  Eavenfield, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Brundell,  C.E., 
engineer  for  the  scheme,  explained  the  plans,  and 
said  that  ^£80,000  had  alrerdy  been  expended  by  the 
Corporation. 

The  work  of  converting  into  a ple.asure- ground  for 
the  people  the  late  neglected  and  unsightly  church- 
yard attached  to  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington  Causeway  (now  removed),  was  com- 
menced a few  weeks  ago.  Several  moiiumeiits 
surrounded  by  iron  railings  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  original  places,  and  others  which 
have  fallen  into  decay  are  being  renovated.  The 
grounds  are  ornamented  by  a lofty  clock  tower, 
erected  a year  ago  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Falconer  and  which 
is  believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Saxon  church 
mentioned  in  “Domesday  Book”  in  connection 
with  Walworth. 

On  Wednesday  the  Romford  Board  of  Health  dis- 
cussed the  respective  m<>rit-i  of  gas  and  oil  for  light- 
ing tho  jmblic  lumps  of  tho  town.  Both  systems 
have  been  tried.  Last  year  tho  saving  through  using 
oil  was  £125,  but  this  year  loss  wdl  bo  roiiuired  for 
plant,  <tc.,  and  oil  is  2d.  per  gallon  ohnapiU',  so  that 
a probable  saving  of  .£200  is  estimated.  It  was 
agreed  to  contiiino  lighting  with  oil,  mid  the  tender 
of  the  gas  company  was  rejected. 

'Tho  Oldbury  Local  Board  on  Wednesday  decided 
to  accept  tho  tondor  of  Mos.srs.  Rood  and  .loavonsfor 
tho  construction  of  sewage  oulfall  works,  ut  a cost 
of  £4,638  12s. 


Aug.  23,  1878. 
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A nuiijDER  named  Willsmer,  at  Leyton,  was 
recently  fined  for  infringing  the  byelaws  in 
connection  with  the  erection  of  seven  shops  and 
houses  in  the  Park-road  in  that  village.  He 
had  been  previously  warned  by  the  Local  Board 
that  the  wretched  construction  of  the  buildings 
would  necessitate  their  demolition,  but  he 
seems  to  have  set  all  authority  at  defiance,  and 
hastened  the  completion  of  the  work.  Last 
week  he  was  ordered  to  attend  a meeting  of 
the  board,  and  in  default  of  any  satisfactory 
explanation  or  assurances  on  his  part,  the  board 
very  properly  ordered  the  instant  demolition  of 
the  whole  of  the  buildings.  On  Saturday 
accordingly,  the  houses,  which  are  declared  to 
be  ''the  most  disgraceful  set  of  buildings  ever 
put  up  in  the  parish,”  there  being,  to  all 
appearance,  ''  not  a single  whole  brick  in  the 
front,  and  walls,”  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  job  altogether  being  accomplished  in  less 
than  half  a day. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  old  system  of 
glazing  with  putty,  so  far  as  roofs  are  concerned, 
will  soon  become  a thing  of  the  past.  W e have, 
during  the  past  two  months,  noticed  two  very 
good  systems  of  glazing  and  roofing,  which  are 
being  largely  adopted  with  good  results,  and 
we  have  now  before  us  another  method  of 
accomplishing  the  same  object,  patented  by 
Messrs.  Shelley  and  Co.,  of  Swansea,  which 
has  many  good  points  about  it.  The  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  are 
manifold.  The  cost  saved  in  materials  and 
labour  is  considerable,  and  the  neat  finish  of 
the  work  when  completed,  and  the  protection 
afforded  to  all  perishable  materials  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  roof,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  system  is  applicable  to  almost  all 
angles  of  roofs,  and  is  also  equally  effective  in 
vertical  positions. 

Mr.  James  Lovegrove,  C.E.,  the  chief  sur- 
veyor to  the  Hackney  Board,  has  published  a 
voluminous  report  on  the  progress  made  in  his 
district  during  the  financial  year  ending  Lady- 
day,  1878.  We  gather  from  this  report  that 
there  are  now  upwards  of  77  miles  of  highways 
under  the  board,  against  30i  miles  in  1856,  and 
that  many  miles  of  roadway  have  been  paved 
to  the  full  or  part  width  with  granite  pitching, 
and  that  nearly  50  miles  have  been  repaired 
with  ballast  or  flints.  The  surveyor  describes 
the  rationale  of  road  repair,  and  shows  that  the 
mode  of  repair  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
traffic.  He  says  truly  " good  roadmakers  are 
impatient  if  the  stones  or  ballast  do  not  go 
down,  because  they  know  that  the  repair  is  in- 
complete,” and  hence,  when  the  traffic  is  insuf- 
ficient to  crush  part  of  the  material,  or  bind  the 
new  material,  they  scatter  over  the  gravel  a 
quantity  of  gritty  road  sweepings,  to  help  to 
bind  it.  Mr.  Lovegrove  disapproves  of  this 
plan,  and  advocates  a compact  and  hard  mate- 
rial, the  use  of  a coarse  or  angular  ballast,  such 
as  flints,  instead  of  fine  road  sweepings,  as 
being  less  liable  to  work  up  as  mud.  Steam 
rolling  is  recommended.  From  a table  of  cost 


of  repairs  to  roads  by  steam  roller  it  appeiirs 
that,  including  labour,  watering,  granite,  &c., 
the  cost  varies  from  9Jd.  to  Is.  9ijd.  per  yard 
superficial.  We  next  pass  on  to  the  heading 
''  Sewers,”  in  which  the  report  speaks  of  the 
recent  flood  Hackney  was  subjected  to  last 
April,  which  submerged  many  basements  and 
roadways,  and  is  attributed  to  the  insufficient 
capacity  of  the  Great  Northern  High-level 
Sewer.  The  report  shows  that  9J  square  miles 
of  the  Great  Northern  High-level  area  have 
to  discharge  its  rainfall  through  Hackney, 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  into  the  old  Biver  Fleet 
Valley,  and  that  no  storm  overflow  is  provided 
for,  and  it  suggests  then  ecessity  of  relief  to  pre- 
vent the  flooding  of  the  lowest  portions  of  the 
area.  A return  of  the  houses  drained  by  appli- 
cation from  1856  to  1878  .shows  an  increase  on 
the  total  number  of  quite  50  per  cent,  during 
the  last  year.  We  find  also  various  roads  and 
streets  have  had  their  footpaths  paved  by  the 
Limmer  Asphalte  Company,  by  Mr.  Leopold 
Steible,  and  by  the  Societe  des  Asphaltes 
Fran9aise,  guaranteed  for  periods  from  ten  to 
six  years.  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  report  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  progress  made  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  districts  of  the  metropolis. 

Messrs.  Macnaught,  Eobertson  and  Co., 
of  Bankend,  Southwark,  the  well-known  manu- 
facturers of  iron  girders  and  other  constructive 
metal- work,  have  just  issued  another  catalogue 
of  their  manufactures  that  will  be  found  of 
everyday  service  to  architects  and  engineers. 
An  alphabetical  index  is  given,  so  that  any 
class  of  goods  can  be  immediately  referred  to 
and  their  prices  found.  Thus  we  find  angle 
irons  of  all  sizes,  rails  of  iron  and  steel,  rivetted 
girders,  besides  the  weights  per  foot,  and  a 
table  of  safe  loads  in  tons  and  cwts.  of  rolled 
iron  joists.  Thus  we  find  a rolled  iron  girder 
of  lOin.  X 5in.  x 5in.,  20ft.  bearing,  can  safely 
carry  7 15-20  tons  distributed.  The  trade  list 
for  iron  tubes  and  gas  fittings  will  be  found  of 
constant  use,  as  will  also  the  lists  for  pulley 
blocks,  &c.  Messrs.  Macnaught,  Eobertson, 
and  Co.,  also  manufacture  Harris’s  wrought- 
iron  windows,  suitable  for  dome  and  roof 
lights,  warehouses,  and  factories.  The  sections 
of  the  rebated  casement  bars  appear  to  be  well 
contrived  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  wet.  These 
bars  and  frames  have  flanges  or  not  to  suit 
different  openings.  Ornamental  bosses  are  cast 
at  the  junctions  of  squares,  and  various  styles 
of  windows  are  kept  in  stock. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  roof,  and  ceiling,  continues.  Mr.  B.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
British  Archseological  Association,  in  a long 
letter  in  the  Times  of  Monday  last,  endorses  the 
protest  of  Lord  Carnarvon  on  behalf  of  the 
society  he  represents.  Mr.  Brock,  while  very 
anxious  to  preserve  the  ceiling,  which  he  scarcely 
need  have  informed  us  is  ancient,  considers  the 
roof  over  the  ceiling  a secondary  matter,  and 
being  dilapidated  and  of  a bad  form  should  be 
removed.  He  refers  to  the  necessity  of  covering 
such  a flat  roof  with  lead,  the  use  of  which  pre- 
vents the  circulation  of  air,  but  not  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  and  accelerates  decay  from  the 


condensed  vapour  confined.  Mr.  Brock  suggests 
a liigh  pitched  roof  as  the  best,  though  he  does 
not  suggest  the  form  of  construction  best 
adapted,  nor  prove  it  to  be  the  cheapest  form. 
As  to  covering  with  Coniston  slates  Mr.  Brock 
thinks  the  large  mass  of  unpronounced  colour 
will  not  harmonise  with  the  grey  and  red  walls. 
He  advocates  something  deeper  and  warmer, 
and  thinks  Broseley  or  Staffordshire  tiles  would 
be  more  in  keeping.  He  also  suggests  cross- 
boarding above  the  fragile  work  of  the  ceiling, 
and  a gable  of  timber  work  set  back  from  the 
west  stone  front,  and  well  leaded.  The  writer 
disagrees  with  the  anti-restorationists  in  this 
matter,  and  in  conclusion  adds  a word  for  the 
retention  of  the  old  carved  pulpit,  and  says  he 
hopes  it  is  the  last  witness  in  any  church  of 
the  false  principle  of  church  restoration  which 
demands  the  expulsion  from  its  place  of  every 
object  not  300  years  old  or  of  Gothic  style.  Mr. 
Edmund  Beckett  follows  with  another  letter,  in 
which  he  stigmatises  Archdeacon  Grant’s 
" parting  kick  at  the  contractor,  Mr.  Long- 
mire,”  as  discreditable  to  a man  who  has  done 
so  much,  and  speaks  in  commendation  of  Mr. 
Longmire  for  honestly  saying  the  roof  was  too 
rotten  to  be  repaired.  Allusion  is  also  made  to 
the  archdeacon’s  reflections  on  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  sons,  and  to  his  endeavour  to  eject  them 
for  another  architect  because  they  have  recom- 
mended a high  roof.  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis, 
canon  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  secretary  of  the 
Archffiological  Society,  differs  from  Mr.  Evans, 
who  asserts  that  a flat  external  roof  existed 
over  the  eastern  bays  of  nave,  and  he  asks  what 
became  of  the  roof  over  the  remaining  Early 
English  bays  of  Abbot  Trumpington  ? He  fur- 
ther says  : “ If  Mr.  Evans’s  arguments  that  the 
weatherings  on  the  tower  show  the  position  of 
the  Norman  roof  without  a parapet,  and  with 
eaves  only,  is  good  for  anything,  it  must  show 
that  a pointed  roof  did  not  co-exist  with  an 
Early  English  clerestory  and  parapet,  and  we 
should  thus  get  the  remarkable  antiquarian  fact 
that  a Tudor  roof,  allowing  it  to  be  even  so  old, 
was  put  on  by  Early  English  architects  !”  Mr. 
Davis  presumes  Mr.  Evans  thinks  the  ancient 
builders  worked  with  moss  and  lichen  as  well  as 
flat  roots. 

The  Eev.  C.  A.  Fowler  writes  from  Spires 
advising  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  visit  the 
cathedral.  Spires,  which  he  considers  a suitable 
example  to  be  followed.  It  has  just*  been  re- 
stored and  polychromed,  and  does  infinite  credit 
to  modern  German  art.  The  colouring  of  the 
magnificent  nave  is  kept  under,  and  almost  all 
the  colour  is  concentrated  on  the  dome  and 
choir,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  ex- 
quisite mural  paintings  of  sacred  and  historical 
subjects  in  panels  over  the  arches  and  under 
the  clerestory  windows.  Mr.  Fowler  could  not 
detect  any  mosaic  work  except  in  the  various 
altars,  but  the  polychroming  of  the  whole  is  by 
far  the  best  which  he  has  seen  anywhere  in 
Europe.  Although  there  is  not  a white  spot 


♦ Our  personal  knowledge  is  not  recent  enough  to  con- 
tradict Mr.  Fowler,  but  we  fancy  he  is  mistaken  in  de- 
scribing the  cathedral  as  “just  restored.’* 


LONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS, 


Works : Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 

Estimates  on  application.  Office  on  the  Worhs,  Keymer  Junction. 
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tliroughout  tlio  choir  yot  tho  tones  are  so 
artistically  njndorcd  with  gold  groundwork  that 
it  presents  no  garish  effect — differing  in  this 
from  its  sister  cathedral  at  Worms,  of  tho  same 
date,  and  probably  by  tho  very  same  architect, 
where  tho  colours  are  crude  and  badly  toned.  It 
is  singular  that  in  two  cathedrals  only  two  or 
three  hours  apart  the  modern  work  should  be 
so  good  in  the  one  and  so  execrable  in  the  other ; 
but  so  it  is.  With  regard  to  this  cathedral  of 
Spires,  Mr.  Fowler  says  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  most  creditable  to  the  architect,  the 
colouring  or  the  exquisite  designs  and  forms 
covering  walls  and  ceiling,  and  he  would  suggest 
by  all  means  a visit  from  the  committee  before 
they  come  to  any  final  decision  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Last  week  the  Bideford  Fine  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  was  opened.  The  exhibition 
generally  is  superior  to  that  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  exhibits  some  sculp- 
ture. For  the  articles  sent  in  for  competition 
the  committee  have  awarded  ton  silver  and 
twenty  bronze  medals,  besides  .£26  in  money 
prizes.  In  oil  paintings  the  silver  medal  is 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Cooke,  for  a painting  of 
Clovelly  Harbour,  and  the  bronze  goes  to  Mrs. 
B.  Davie,  of  Bideford,  for  her  “ Killarney,” 
with  certificates  of  merit  to  Mr.  Sheat,  of 
Exeter,  on  a picture  of  Darkham,  on  the  Tor- 
ridge,  and  to  Alice  Horton  for  her  “Fisher- 
man’s Daughter.’’  In  water-colours  the  silver 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Babb,  for 
a picture  on  the  coast  near  St.  Germans,  the 
second  prize  going  to  A.  W.  Perry,  for  a picture 
of  flowers  from  nature,  and  certificates  to  F.  P. 
Hopkins  and  C.  Taylor.  A silver  medal  for 
etching  has  been  given  to  W.  Stratton,  a lad  of 
fifteen.  In  the  Bideford  School  of  Art  compe- 
tition a silver  medal  goes  to  A.  Callinson, 
bronze  medal  to  A.  How,  and  certificates  to  A. 
How,  C.  Veal,  and  E.  M.  Rude.  For  carving 
and  sculpture  a silver  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hems;  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mears,  of  Exeter  (pupil  of  Mr.  Hems)  ; Mr. 
Bond,  Bideford,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Dunsford ; and 
certificate  to  T.  Lock.  The  architectural  bronze 
medal  goes  to  E.  Bryden,  and  the  photographic 
bronze  medal  to  Catford  and  Murphy.  For 
leather  work  J.  H.  Borne,  Bideford,  gets  a 
bronze  medal,  and  W.  Braund  a certificate.  The 
exhibition  remains  open  until  the  31st  inst. 

The  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  was  opened 
on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Pavilion  de  Flore 
at  the  Tuileries.  This  new  institution  is  for  the 
present  a private  undertaking,  but  it  has  been 
called  into  existence  under  the  patronage  of  the 
French  Government  to  enable  France  to  keep 
pace  with  our  countries,  as,  for  instance,  with 
England,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  America,  in  the 
employment  of  every  possible  means  for  the 
development  and  progress  of  art  industry.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  deemed  necessary  to  create 
an  institution  similar  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  London,  and  to  imitate  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  guided  its  direction,  not  only 
in  the  collection  of  models  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  paintings,  drawings,  fixed  and  move- 
able  decorations,  furniture,  mosaics,  ceramics. 


glass,  clothing,  jewellery,  arras,  scholastic  in- 
struments, books,  &c.,  useful  for  the  instruction 
of  artisans  and  others  engaged  in  the  study 
and  manufacture  of  articles  of  art  industry,  but 
also  in  adopting  the  English  system  of  sending 
the  cfie/s  d’ceuvre  of  tho  museum  into  the  pro- 
vinces, by  arranging  and  encouraging  numer- 
ous and  frequent  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country.  The  opening  of  this  new  institution 
was  limited  to  five  or  six  picture  galleries,  ex- 
hibiting numerous  admirable  works  of  the  old 
and  modern  schools  belonging  to  friends  of  the 
undertaking.  The  exhibition  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  French  Govern- 1 
ment  has  given  encouragement  by  placing  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  at  the  Tuileries  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  association.  ! 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System. 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

'The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  HeUi- 
well,  of  Brighonse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  audit  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighonse,  York- 
shire ; and  19,  Parliament-street,  London. — [Advt.] 


TENDGR8. 


IlEBuoHnszY. — For  painting  ami  decorating  ofllccs  for 
MeHKnj.  Feck,  Frean,  and  (Jo.,  Orunimond-road.  Mcmirs. 


ArrowHinith  

£798  10  0 

Homan  and  Bon 

678  0 0 

I'ritchard 

62.i  0 0 

Hoobs  

571  0 0 

Lachlan  

535  0 0 

Greenwood 

486  0 0 

Iljder  and  Sons  (accepM) 

458  0 0 

Bbistol. — For  additional  accommodation  for  200 

children  at  Ashton^uato  Hoard 

Schools  for  the  Bristol 

School  Board.  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  of  Bristol,  architect ; 
quantities  by  Mr.  Deane,  of  Bristol  -. — • 

Veals,  W 

£795 

Hatherley,  E.  J 

694 

Eastabrook,  Wm 

694 

Wilkins,  R.,  and  Sons  ... 

658 

Beaven,  A.  J.  (accepted) 

598 

Deeby. — For  tho  erection  of  stores,  stabling  and  shed- 
ding at  tho  Central  Depot,  Ford-street,  Derby  (contract 
No.  1),  for  the  Derby  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Clement  Duniscombe,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor ; quantities 
supplied : — 

Bridgart,  R.  (accepted)  £5,183 

[Fittings  not  included.] 

Derby. — For  the  erection  of  a district  police-station, 
Bloomfield-street,  Derby,  for  tlie  Derby  Corporation, 
Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  C.H.,  Corporation  surveyor  ; 
quantities  supplied : — 

Bromage,  F.  (accepted)  £1,470 

Dockpool  Bridge.— For  three  arches  of  brick  and 
stone,  for  the  Bardney,  &c..  Drainage  Commissioners, 
over  their  main  drain  on  the  road  leading  from  Bucknall 
to  Stixwould,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Drawings  and 
quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Padley  and  Thropp,  civil 
engineers.  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Lincoln  : — 

Semper,  J £1,399  19  0 

Walter  and  Hensman 935  0 0 

Chapman,  T 930  0 0 

Binns,  F 790  0 0 

Hatcliffe  and  Bell  727  0 0 


East  Barnet. — For  road-making  and  surface  water 
drains  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their 
estate  at  East  Barnet.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Mitchell,  surveyor  : 
Richardson  £1,400  0 0 


Keeble 

Crockett 

Harris  

Killingback 

Pizzey  

Jackson  (accepted) 


1,367  0 
1,366  0 
1,355  0 
1.270  16 
1,255  0 
1,222  0 


Felstead  and  Rayne,  Essex. — For  the  erection  of 
new  schools  in  each  village  for  the  School  Board  for  Fel- 
stead  and  Rayne : — 


Felstead. 

Cornwell,  W £2,070 

Smith,  J 

Gozzett,  H 1,772 

Brown,  Jas 1,850 

Parmenter,  S.  C.  ...  

Peake,  Wm 1,635 

Brock,  Jno 

Holland,  George  ...  1,848 
[Mr.  Gozzett’s  tender  accepted  for 
Parmenter’s  for  Rayne  school.] 


Rayne. 

£1,843  0 0 
1,695  0 0 
1,665  0 0 
1,625  0 0 
1,611  0 0 
1,575  0 0 
1,748  10  0 


Felstead,  and  Mr. 


Hadley. — For  road  making,  sewers,  and  surface  water 
drains,  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their 
estate  at  Hadley,  Herts.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Mitchell,  sur- 
veyor:— 


Richardson  ... 



£3,100 

Keeble  

2,816 

Crockett 

2,795 

Harris  

...  • ... 

2,679 

Killingback 

2,675 

Jackson 

2,570 

Pizzey  (accepted) 

2,499 

Bristol. — For  Board  Schools  at  Crews  Hole  for  the  St. 
George’s  School  Board.  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  of  Bristol, 


Nottingham.— For  new  buildings  and  alteration  to 
premises.  Parliament-street,  Nottingham,  for  The  Guild 


Walters,  E. 

Wilkins  and  Hill 

...  £998  10 
...  968  0 

0 

0 

F.S.A.,  architect : — 

Vickers  

£824 

0 

0 

Price,  B 

Wilkins,  R.,  and  Sons 

...  910 

0 

0 

Lynam  

768 

8 

0 

...  895 

0 

0 

Fish 

765 

0 

0 

Banner,  Wm 

...  884 

0 

0 

Messam  

721 

0 

0 

Crick,  John  

...  877 

0 

0 

Underwood  

717 

0 

0 

Hatherley,  E.  J 

...  868 

0 

0 

Bell  and  Son  

705 

0 

0 

Cowlin  and  Son 

...  8.50 

0 

0 

Jelley 

680 

0 

0 

Forse  and  Ashley 

...  827 

0 

0 

Stevenson 

646 

0 

0 

Veales,  Wm.  (accepted) 

...  729 

0 

0 

Bailey  (accepted) 

598 

5 

0 

ROOFING  FELTS.- F.  BRABY  4 CO. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  AND  OTHER  SHEATHING  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  &,  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

WROUGHT  IRON  TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED  IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. ; Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ; Groat  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow- 
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SOMERSET  HOUSE  & EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  DECORATION. 

W who  pass  lip  and  down  the  Strand 
or  enter  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset 
House  ever  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  unique 
vaulted  ceiling  of  the  triple  vestibule  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  building.  Just 
now  the  presence  of  a scaffolding  for  stu- 
dents engaged  in  making  a measured  draw- 
ing of  the  work  in  question  has  suggested 
to  us  a comparison  of  eighteenth-century 
work  with  that  of  the  present  cycle.  Our 
progress  in  decorative  art  since  the  days  of 
Sir  William  Chambers  has  been  rather  one 
of  eclectic  copyism  than  of  development. 
We  cannot  fail  to  observe  a loss  of  synthe- 
tical power  of  design,  and  that  our  architects 
have  been  bon-owing  and  copying  from  al- 
most every  source  within  their  reach.  In 
decorative  design  the  extraneous  element  has 
been  prominently  and  aggressively  brought 
to  our  notice  in  our  new  buildings,  as  in 
our  exhibitions  of  art  and  skill ; and  even 
the  Paris  Exposition  has  been  described  by 
one  critic  as  containing  works  in  which  the 
shopkeeping  element  is  offensively  pro- 
minent. But  the  circumstances  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  different.  The 
architects  of  George  III.’s  reign  were  few, 
but  on  that  account  none  the  less  success- 
ful. Thus  Carr,  of  York,  built  scores  of 
noblemen’s  houses  ; Sir  Robert  Taylor  was 
engaged  on  the  Pelican  Office,  Lombard- 
street,  a villa  at  Richmond,  Ely  House, 
Dover- street,  and  a bridge  at  Henley;  Stuart 
and  Revett,  introducing  a taste  for  Greek 
art,  were  patronised  by  many  of  the  nobility ; 
and  Robert  Adam,  the  author  of  a work 
on  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro,  im- 
planted a taste  for  a less  severe  but  parti- 
cularly chaste  style  of  decoration  in 
numerous  domestic  buildings.  Among 
them  Keddlestone  Hall,  Derbyshire,  and 
the  Adelphi  may  be  mentioned  as  the  chief. 
But  Sir  William  Chambers  was  undoubt- 
edly the  leading  architect  of  the  era,  despite 
the  opinion  of  many  critics  who  have  sought 
to  undervalue  his  genius  as  an  architect. 
His  treatise  on  the  “ Decorative  Part  of 
Civil  Architecture”  influenced  consider- 
ably the  architectural  work  of  his  age,  and 
is  even  now  an  esteemed  authority ; but  his 
great  work  was  Somerset  House,  the  beau- 
tiful Doric  vestibule  of  which  has  been 
generally  admired  for  the  purity  of  its 
detail.  Robert  Mylne,  the  architect  of  old 
Blackfriars  - bridge,  George  Dance,  who 
designed  the  Mansion  House  and  Newgate 
Prison,  Henry  Holland,  the  designer  of 
Claremont  and  Carlton  Houses,  and  James 
Wyatt  may  also  be  named  as  contem- 
porary architects  whose  works  attest 
thoroughness,  if  not  the  knowledge  of 
Classic  detail  we  discover  in  Sir  William 
Chambers’s  great  work  in  the  Strand. 
Notwitwithstanding  our  classical  revivi- 
cation  of  eighteenth  - century  architec- 
ture, it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a counter- 
part to  the  unique  vestibule  which  leads 
thereinto.  We  confess  frankly  we  have 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  London, 
though  we  might  imagine  what  the  arched 
entrances  would  have  been  to  Inigo  Jones’s 
royal  palace  at  Whitehall  if  his  grand 
quadrangle  had  been  carried  out.  Neither 
have  we  anything  comparable  with  the  fine 
river  front  of  Somerset  House — its  well- 
balanced  parts,  open  loggias,  and  rhyth- 
mical succession  of  features — in  any  of  our 
later  reproductions  in  the  Italian  style. 
But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  vestibule 
entrance  from  the  Strand,  we  may  inquire 
what  constitutes  i ts  surpassing  beauty  as  a 
work  of  art  .S'  Perchance  the  period  of  its 


incepduvi  was  in  its  favour.  Cliambers 
lived  in  a day  when  the  rivalries  of  conflict- 
ing art  creeds  were  not  known.  The  classical 
revival  had  come  down  as  one  unbroken 
tradition  from  the  16th  century ; Vitruvius, 
Palladio,  and  Vignola  were  still  cherished 
as  the  fathers  of  architectural  art,  and  their 
canons  and  rules  were  observed  with  un- 
swerving faith.  Chambers,  though  he 
published  sundry  works  and  designs  after- 
Chinese  and  Moorish  models,  was  too  well 
schooled  in  Roman  and  Italian  to  allow 
mere  caprice  to  influence  his  work,  while 
the  importation  of  the  French  classical!  sra 
helped  to  check  an  irnbridled  fancy.  This 
was  not  all.  The  brothers  Adam  were 
contemporaries,  and  had  introduced  a species 
of  refined  ornamentation  bordering  partly 
on  Roman  and  partly  on  the  Classical  school 
of  the  French  Empire.  Somerset  House,  we 
may  just  observe  here,  was  commenced  in 
1776,  upon  the  site  of  Protector  Somerset’s 
Palace,  resembling  it  somewhat  in  feature, 
and  was  14  years  building,  as  was  stated  in 
a report  laid  before  Parliament  in  1790. 
According  to  Brayley’s  account  in  Britton’s 
“Public  Buildings  of  London,”  half  a 
million  of  money  was  expended  upon  it, 
though  Chambers’s  estimate  was  only  half 
that  sum.  However,  we  look  at  the  result, 
and  not  at  the  cost.  The  admirable  pro- 
portions and  beauty  of  detail  of  the  Strand 
front,  the  elegant  vestibule  to  the  great 
court-yard,  the  most  beautiful  quadrangle 
in  England  of  the  kind,  the  recessed  centre, 
and  the  pierced  upper  porticoes  over  the 
semicircular  arches  in  the  river  front,  im- 
part an  air  of  classical  dignity  and  refine- 
ment we  cannot  match  elsewhere.  _ But 
Chambers’s  work  was  abused  in  his  own 
day.  Even  the  entrance  arcade  has  been 
said  to  have  been  boi-rowed  from  the  Strada 
della  Dora  Ch-assa  at  Turin,  and  has  been 
pronounced  too  narrow ; the  entablatures 
of  the  vestibule  have  been  described  by  the 
writer  quoted  in  G wilt’s  edition  of 
Chambers’s  “ Treatise  on  Civil  Ai’chi- 
tecture”  as  cyphers  emblematic  of  royalty. 
“Surely  no  true  subjects  can  approve  of 
annexing  the  chai-acter  of  cyphers  to  such 
august  personages.  If  there  is  any  novelty 
or  genius,”  says  this  writer,  “ evident  in  this 
sportiveness  of  fancy,  it  is  so  thoroughly 
republican  and  indecent  that  it  should  be 
immediately  effaced.”  So  wrote  one  of 
Chambers’s  critics  on  the  most  successful 
feature  of  Somerset  House.  Carlini,  Wilton, 
Geracci,  Nollekens,  and  Bacon  were  the 
sculptors  employed  on  the  exterior,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  groined  archway  was,  no 
doubt,  due  to  one  or  more  of  these  artists. 
Another  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Cham- 
bers’s work  was  that  it  always  aimed  at  sim- 
plicity and  true  elegance  of  style.  Even  Mr. 
Fergusson,  who  does  not  award  unqualified 
praise  to  the  building  we  are  referring  to, 
yet  owns  that  its  architect  was  the  most 
con-ect  and  painstaking  architect  of  his 
century.  Looking  up  at  the  vault  of  the 
entrance  vestibule  we  find  the  spaces 
relieved  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the 
arches  being  enriched  on  their  soffits  by 
bands  of  the  Greek  fret,  and  the  main 
cross  arches  to  the  centre  opening  dividing 
the  vault  into  compartments  enriched  by  a 
double  band  of  the  same  ornament.  Beyond 
the  simple  mouldings  and  corner  ornaments 
of  the  panels  there  is  nothing  rococo  or 
offensive  to  the  most  correct  taste,  nor  is 
there  visible  any  attempt  to  be  painfully 
academic  or  precise.  The  Louis  Quatorze 
style  had  barely  influenced  the  English 
school  of  artists,  and  Chambers,  as  well  as 
his 'contemporaries,  the  Adams,  maintained 
a via  media  between  the  ultra-Classical  and 
what  we  may  designate  the  free  Classic 
school.  Probably  Chambers  and  the 
Adams  had  become  embued  with  the  style 
adopted  at  the  Louvre,  or  the  works  of 
Perrault  and  Mansard  — architects  who 
appear  to  have  thought  and  designed  with 


equal  freedom.  Chambers  was  not  a blind 
admirer  of  the  Parthenon,  from  all  accounts, 
and  yet  his  work  is  particularly  correct  and 
elegant.  The  Adams,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  indebted  to  French  inspiration, 
display  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
decorative  design,  always  more  subjective 
and  conventional  than  otherwise.  If  we 
look  at  the  Adelphi-buildings,  designed  by 
them,  and  especially  if  we  examine  the  in- 
terior treatment  and  decoration  of  the  houses 
in  that  neighbourhood,  known,  no  doubt,  to 
many  of  our  readers,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
realise  a mental  impress  in  the  work — a power 
of  combining  and  controlling  detail  that  the 
architect  who  has  merely  studied  art  by  the 
analytic  process  does  not  possess.  The 
orders  are  sparingly  used,  the  windows 
large  and  grouped,  and  the  ornamental 
accessories  superficial,  and  rcsti-icted  to 
certain  portions  of  the  design.  In  many  of 
these  houses  we  find  charming  instances  of 
superficial  ornamentation,  always  refined  and 
free  from  coarseness,  and  vicll  adapted  for 
plaster  and  internal  decoration.  The  ceilings 
are  generally  relieved  by  small  projecting 
cornices,  flat  friezes,  of  wreaths  and  festoons 
against  the  wall,  and  a simple  scalloped 
pattern  in  the  corners  or  round  the  ceiling. 
The  door  architraves  and  chimney  pieces 
are  particularly  characteristic  of  these 
architects;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
style  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  decora- 
tive artist.  The  mouldings  are  invariably 
small,  the  cai-ving  restricted  to  points,  and 
made  subsei-vient  to  the  architectural  forms. 
The  archway  or  vestibule  we  have  instanced 
shows  an  analogous  treatment.  It  does  not 
crush  the  Doric  columns  below  by  its  weight 
of  ornamentation.  The  ceiling  compart- 
ments are  not  divided  by  heavy  cross 
arches,  but  are  composed  of  flat  bands  and 
frets,  varied  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 
The  soffit  panels  are  large  and  open,  the 
angles  relieved  by  simple  patera;  the 
mouldings  are  small  and  superficial  in  cha- 
racter, and  the  ornament,  instead  of  being 
profuse  and  offensively  prominent,  is  elegant 
and  devoid  of  all  ostentation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  buildings  by  well-known 
classical  hands  we  can  point  to  few  modem 
instances  where  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
detail  is  so  conspicuous.  It  is  not  far  to 
seek  the  cause  in  the  rage  for  novel  combi- 
nations of  style  and  detail,  and  in  the  lavish 
and  undiscerning  use  of  carved  ornament. 
With  Chambers  and  the  brothers  Adam 
it  was  not  a question  how  to  cram  into  a 
given  spEice  the  greatest  amount  of  sculp- 
ture, carving,  and  colour,  but  rather  where 
to  place  it  with  perspicuity  and  effect.  It 
was  with  them  not  a question  of  quantity, 
but  of  quality  and  discrimination,  and  they 
took  as  much  pains  in  defining  the  points 
for  ornament  as  Addison,  Johnson,  or  Pope 
did  with  the  construction  of  their  sentences 
and  the  rhythm  of  their  periods.  In  the 
architecture  and  decoration  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  in  its  literature,  we  find  an  anti- 
thetic style,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  rather 
ostentatious,  but  generally  high-toned  and 
elegant,  and  always  presenting  evidences 
of  carefulness  and  study  which  are  too 
often  lacking  amongst  ourselves. 


THE  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  ANTI- 
QUITIES AND  FINE  ARTS  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION.— II. 

IT  worfld  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  the  Greek  pottery  shown  in 
the  second  and  third  rooms.  Here  we 
have  superb  specimens  of  the  principal 
styles,  and  of  almost  every  known  era- 
vases,  &c.,  from  Smyi-na,  Ephesus,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  &c.  Many  are  of  the  most  impor- 
tant size,  and  of  extraordinary  choiceness 
of  workmanship ; some  are  even  chastely 
gilt.  As  far  as  we  remember,  there_  is 
only  one  such  example  in  the  British 
Museum  Collection.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
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j)ofiHil)le  to  speak  particularly  of  so  oxton- 
sive  a series.  An  (airly  Kylix,  with  Bacchic 
(lance,  on  the  left  of  the  second  room,  is 
wonderfully  spirited.  Several  of  the  pieces 
are  named,  and,  as  in  our  own  galleri(>s, 
tiu'y  an?  of  very  sup('rior  drawing  and  finish. 
For  example,  one  piece  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, AXrV.tlON  KIlOlHiUN. 

But  what  will  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
beholders  is  the  charming  pottery,  dis- 
covered principally  at  Tanagra,  in  Bieotia. 
France  seems  to  have  been  especially  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  prettiest  pieces  of 
this  highly- refined  terra  cotta.  We  have 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  Louvre,  cases  full  of 
the  most  beautiful  statuettes,  and  groups 
excellently  coloured  and  gilt.  The  grace 
and  elegance  of  most  of  these  is  surprising 
They  suggest,  too,  what  a loss  the  world 
lias  sustained  by  the  total  destruction  oi 
all  Greek  paintings.  MM.  Rayet  and 
Lecuyer  possess  delightful  specimens,  and 
the  subjects  are  as  varied  as  beautiful.  We 
have  dainty  Grecian  maidens  in  all  theii 
charm  of  manner  and  costume,  gods  and 
goddesses,  Silenus  attending  the  youthful 
Bacchus,  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Venus 
and  Cupid,  and,  representing  the  comic 
element,  grotesque  figures  in  comparison  to 
the  quaintness  of  which  the  extreme  efforts 
of  Callot  are  tame.  There  are  several  of 
the  original  moulds  in  which  these  figures 
were  cast  one  of  a comic  face  which  would 
do  well  for  Punch. 

tliiyd  room,  containing  the  collection 
of  M.  Julien  Greau  stands  out  conspicuous 
even  in  this  glut  of  fine  things.  The 
bronzes  and  pottery  are  superb,  there  being 
no  less  than  23  Rhytons,  all  as  fine  as 
possible.  One  of  his  cases  contains  very 
choice  glass  — some  fine  fragments  of 
vessels  ornamented  in  a similar  manner  to 
i/he  Portland  Vase — the  glass  being  blown 
or  cast  in  onyx-like  layers,  and  then  carved 
like  a cameo.  There  is,  in  this  case,  an 
almost  perfect  catacomb  glass  bowl,  with  a 
picture  in  gold  between  the  two  plates  at 
the  bottom,  the  rest  of  it  being  plain  trans- 
parent glass.  Sevei’al  of  the  pottery  figures 
m this  room  are  unsurpassable,  especially  a 
piiestess  of  Venus,  and  Venus  herself  seated 
upon  a rock,  talking  pleasantly  to  her  boy, 
who  with  one  foot  on  the  rock,  rests  with 
the  light  knee  on  her  lap,  and  listens  in  joy 
to  her  commands.  Both  figures  almost 
speak. 

extensive  display  of  ivories 
Jiave  beeu  more  instructive  if  all 
could  have  been  shown  together,  instead  of 
their  beingputinto  separate  cases,  with  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  same  owners.  The 
chief  exhibitors  are  M.  Castellani,  M.  Stein, 
M.  Seilleur,  Mdlle,  Fillou,  the  museums  i ^ 
Chambery,  and  Dijo 
and  M.  Basilewnki,  who  has  a whole  roo 
to  himself,  containing  splendid  examples  ( 
almost  every  kind  of  Mediaeval  and  Cinqir 
cento  objects  of  art.  It  may  be  as  we 
here  to  say  that  it  is  situatecl  in  the  fift 
loom,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections.  0 
the  right  are  enamels  and  pottery,  inti 
middle  of  the  room  ivories  and  varioi 
interesting  items,  and  on  the  left  splendi 
specimens  of  goldsmith’s  work. 

riie  earliest  ivory  is  a classical  piec 
belonging  to  Mdlle.  Pillon,  in  Room  1- 
statuette  representing  a tragic  actress  i 
buskin,  with  high  soles  and  a tragic  masl 
It  shows  well  how  it  was  worn.  The  or 
a pure  turquois 

blue  (a  pattern  being  engraved  thnmgh  t 

the  white  ivory),  still  remains,  ncai^  n 
f 1 esh  as  ever.  There  are  a few  fi  nc  Easter 

room  belong 

mg  to  M.  Maillet  du  Boullay,  and  thre 
with  gilt  nmuntn,  formerly  belonging  to  on 
'd  the  Huchesses  of  Burgundy  Th 
Museum  (ff  Lyons,  Room  4,  shows  a trip 
tych  of  a curious  type,  14th  century-whe 
shut  it  forms  a statuette  of  the  Virgin  an 
Lliild.  In  the  same  casa  is  a vei'y  goo 


diptych  of  the  10th  century,  with  an  elegant 
border,  representing  the  Three  Kings— 1st, 
adoring  the  infant  saviour;  2nd,  in  bed 
together,  with  the  angel  appearing  over 
their  heads;  3rd,  their  hasty  flight  into 
their  own  land.  There  are  many  others 
worthy  of  notice,  especially  a graceful  trip- 
tych of  the  14tli  century  (French),  which 
has  flat  doors  for  wings,  with  subjects 
painted  in  gold  instead  of  being  caiwed. 

Room  5 contains  the  most  extensive 
scries,  beginning  with  a portion  of  a casket 
carved  with  Cupids,  said  to  be  of  the  1st 
centuiy.  The  leaves  of  consular  diptychs 
in  bone  appear  to  be  of  doubtful  authenti- 
I city ; but  there  is  a good  circular  box  of  the 
4th  century,  and  a most  important  holy- 
water  situla  used  for  the  coronation  of 
Otho  HI.,  nth  century.  Then  comes  a 
single  plaque  of  Simeon,  12th  century,  of 
great  dignity,  with  the  inscription  “Accepit 
eum  in  ulnas  suas.”  The  noble  polyptych, 
numbered  93  on  the  ivory,  said  to  be  13th 
century,  but  wnich  we  should  rather  con- 
sider to  be  early  14th,  is  of  unusual  size  and 
beauty.  It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  each 
containing  three  canopies.  The  upper  part 
represents  the  Saviour  in  majesty,  sitting 
on  the  rainbow,  adored  by  the  heavenly 
hosts ; the  lower,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with 
an  angel  bearing  a candle  on  either  side. 
On  the  doors  are  the  Annunciation,  Saluta- 
tion, Nativity,  and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  It  is  altogether  a most  important 
work  (100).  A 14th  century  French  diptych, 
with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  is  unusually 
descriptive.  The  figure  of  Judas  hanging 
himself  is  curiously  literal.  Baron  Adolphe 
Rothschild  exhibits  one  of  the  best  single 
figures  it  represents  one  of  the  Prophets. 
Of  statuettes  there  are  very  charming 
examples  one  a beautiful  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  crown  richly  jewelled,  of  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century.  We  may 
notice,  in  passing,  that  in  the  fourth  room 
there  is  one  of  the  earliest  crucifixes  carved 
in  wood  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  It 
seems  to  be  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  still  bears  traces  of  the 
old  distemper  colour.  The  feet,  of  course, 
are  nailed  separately,  and  not  crossed,  as  in 
later  representations.  One  of  the  most 
cunous  carvings  is  a huge  reindeer’s  antler, 
vpith  its  rough  surface  removeii  and  the 
ridges  beautifully  ornamented  with  a border 
formed  of  birds,  animals,  and  foliage.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 
"What  could  have  been  the  use  of  it  is  very 
hard  to  say ; the  workmanship  is  skilful, 
and  the  pattern  artistic.  MM.  Alph.  and 
Gust.  Rothschild’s  statuette  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  is  attributed  to  Francois 
Duquenois,  and  is  quite  fine  enough  to  be 
his  work.  The  arms,  dress,  and  dragon  are 
in  chased  silver-gilt  over  the  ivory.  Fully 
to  describe  the  ivories  scattered  about  the 
rooms  would  take  a volume:  suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  famous  horns,  chessmen, 
draughtsmen  (some  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century),  triptychs,  figures  in  abundance. 
The  mirror  cases  are  especially  admirable, 
and  are  ornamented  as  usual  with  love 
scenes,  games,  and  the  like.  The  visitor 
will  see  some  beautiful  ivories  as  far  down 
as  the  tenth  room,  where  the  cases  belonging 
to  M.  Maillet  du  Boullay  and  M.  de  Bligny 
are  placed.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  colouring  statues  will  do  well  to 
study  M.  Odiot’s  remarkable  figure  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  carved  in  wood  and  deco-  i 
rated  by  Alonzo  Cauo.  It  has,  however,  c 
lieeu  exhibited  in  England.  The  treatuicnt  c 
is  somewhat  too  hard  and  I’oalistic,  but  that  t 
only  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  matter.  To  f 

colour  statuary  well  requires  all  the  powers  i: 
of  a go()d  artist,  and  yet  in  the  so-called  a 
restorations  in  Prance,  as  well  as  England,  a 
a.  fair  house  decorator  has  lieeu  cousidered  c 
competent  to  bedizen  the  ca.rving.s  of  the  c 
greatest  sculptors  of  the  fourteenth  and  e 
hftccutli  centuries ! The  work  of  the  I b 


t jeweller  and  goldsmith  is  rfjpresented  in 
such  abundance  as  to  be  positively  embar- 
i rassing,  anil  one  feels  liere,  perhaps  more 
r than  in  most  other  departments,  the  mis- 
5 fortune  of  separation  and  imperfect  classifi- 
8 catmn.  The  first  piece  we  shall  notice  is  a 

- glorious  reliquary  called  after  the  name 

I of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  This  splen- 

s did  work  has  a rose- shaped  foot,  with 

circular  translucent  enamels,  each  sur- 
3 rounded  by  an  inscription  in  Lom- 

t bardic  letters.  From  this  rises  the  stem 
t with  knob  decorated  with  enamel  and 
8 niello.  The  reliquary  itself  is  cylin- 

- drical,  of  crystal  (>),  lying  vertically,  above 
e which  rises  a crocheted,  pinnacled  taber- 
nacle, with  saints  in  the  niches.  Angels 

f support  the  outside  buttresses;  on  the 
1 right  is  a figure  of  Henry  II.,  Emperor 
f of  Germany,  on  the  left  of  his  Queen 

t Kunegunda.  All  the  inscriptions  refer 
, to  them.  Thus  : — “ Kunegunda  Henrici 

1 Cs0savis  uxorj”  “ Honricus  Csesar  presens 

- templum  repara vit ;”  and  the  last,  “ Du- 
1 citur  ad  c(elum  Caisar  mediante  Cathino.” 
1 But  he  seems  to  have  a narrow  escape, 
b The  king’s  _ head  just  comes  above  the 
J scale  in  which  his  soul  is  being  weighed, 
f and  the  saint  puts  a chalice  into  the  scale 
1 to  make  up  the  right  weight.  Was  the 
. splendid  chalice  and  paten  in  the  same 

- case  the  last  straw  that  made  it  all  right, 
3 or  has  it  a more  religious  meaning  ? In 
b other  words,  does  the  chalice  express  the 
, munificence  of  the  king  to  the  Church,  or 
7 is  it  the  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 

' In  either  case  it  is  an  unusual  treatment. 

3 The  colours  and  quality  of  the  translucent 
3 enamel  with  which  this  piece  is  ornamented 
. are  admirable,  and  in  perfect  preservation. 

' But,  as  a specimen  of  chiselled  work,  deli- 
1 cately  chased,  and  filled  in  with  this  de- 
3 scription  of  enamel,  we  have  seldom  seen 
7 anything  so  faultless  as  Baron  A.  Roths - 
I child’s  circular  plaque,  mounted  apparently 
I as  a morse.  The  subject  is  the  Annuncia- 
b tion,  exquisitely  finished,  the  colours  of  the 
? enamel — especially  the  red  and  green — 
i being  as  rich  as  precious  stones.  The 
, rim  is  of  richly- gilt,  pierced,  and  filagree 
I foliation.  The  chalice  mentioned  above  is 
j a most  important  work — parcel-gilt — of 
, the  thirteenth  century,  ornamented  with 
; subjects  in  niello— the  Twelve  Apostles, 

■ Abel,  Melchisedek,  &c.  It  is  of  very  large 
s size,  and  has  silver-gilt  reeds  still  in  it. 

. In  the  Papal  mass  the  Pope  receives  the 
i consecrated  wine  through  a golden  reed. 

, N(o  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Jtwo 
pairs  of  consecration  crosses  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century.  The  finest  pair  are 
in  the  fifth  room ; but  both  are  evidently 
by  the  same  hands,  and  of  that  excep- 
tionally fine  work  in  all  respects  which  we 
now  and  then  see  in  particular,  almost 
unique  examples,  which  make  one  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  rest — such  works, 
for  instance,  as  the  Tennisou  “ Psalter,” 
and  the  Webb  ivory  consular  plaque  at 
South  Kensington.  The  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  centre  is  a beautiful  boss, 
from  which  are  drawn  five  concentric  rings, 
alternately  gilt  brass,  set  with  extraordina- 
rily elaborate  cloisonnee  enamel  and  silver, 
chased  so  finely  as  to  require  a glass  to  see 
all  the  l)eauty  of  the  work,  separated  by 
gilt  bead-weirk,  so  that  in  every  other  band 
there  is  gilt  metal  foliated  ornament, 
pierced,  cliiselled,  and  ehased,  alternating 
radially  with  these  charming  enamels.  The 
other  jiair,  belongingto  M.  Sellieur.arenot  so 
elaborate  in  design,  their  chief  feature  being 
the  cross  which  runs  through  the  centre, 
giving  more  scope  for  bolder  carving  in  the 
gilt  metal.  The  terminations  of  the" crossi's 
are  surprisingly  lu'autiful.  Of  course  thm-e 
are  many  lino  examples  of  12th  and  13th- 
century  cham]>l('V(‘  enanu'ls,  especially 
croziers  and  chasses.  Oiu'  of  the  best,  is 
coveri'd  with  subjecls  reju-esenting  the 
legend  of  !St.  Valerius  and  ISt.  Martial,  the 
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j'roimd  bein"  engraved  and  gilt,  and  the 
dresses  filled  in  with  enamel.  A pair  of 
pricket  candlesticks  are  curious  as  having 
the  arms  of  England  enamelled  on  their 
base.  Some  of  the  many  splendid  reli(piaries 
are  ornamented  with  antique  cameos  and 
intaglios.  One  in  the  shape  of  an  eccle- 
siastic holding  a lx)ok,  among  other  ancient 
stones,  has  a wonderful  carving  in  very  rare 
red  jasper  of  our  Saviour,  a most  interest- 
ing and  important  work.  There  are  several 
■charming  navicuhe  or  incense-holders,  some 
of  13th  and  14th-centur-y  champleve  enamel, 
and  a magnificent  and  very  costly  one  in 
the  7th  room  belongs  to  M.  Ad.  Rothschild, 
whose  case  in  the  centre  of  the  room  con- 
tains some  of  the  choicest  things  shown  in 
the  Trocadero.  It  is  a 15th-century  work, 
the  boat  formed  of  fine  lapis  lazuli,  mounted 
in  enamelled  gold,  the  whole  being  richly 
jewelled.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  case 
there  is  a delightful  silver  triptych,  with 
lovely  engraved  subjects  covered  with  trans- 
lucent enamel,  and  to  the  right  of  it  a 
niello  on  silver,  which  probably  was  in- 
tended to  be  mounted  in  a “ pax.”  engraved 
by  the  celebrated  Nicoletto  de  Modena,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  From  these  few  typical  specimens 
we  have  described  our  readers  will  gather 
.some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  mediaeval  art 
collected  in  this  building.  It  is  much  to  be 
■desired  that  if  a catalogue  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  now,  photographs  of  some  of 
the  most  important  pieces  should  be  taken 
and  sold,  as  the  South  Kensington  authori- 
ties have  done  in  all  recent  fine-art  ex- 
hibitions. 


REBUILDING  AND  RENOVATION. 

T ONDON  is  gradually  undergoing  the 
process  of  reconstruction.  The  new 
streets  that  have  been  projected  have  trans- 
formed several  localities  which  have  hitherto 
remained  in  obscurity.  New  frontages 
have  become  necessary,  and  trade  rivalry 
has  also  been  active  in  promoting  improve- 
ments and  the  re-construction  of  buildings. 
The  two  processes  are  just  now  being  car- 
tied  on  in  some  parts  of  London  with  great 
vigour.  Cheapside,  Fleet- street,  and  the 
Strand,  are  slowly  submitting  to  a process 
of  remodelling  that  claims  a share  of  atten- 
tion, both  from  the  public  and  the  archi- 
tect. To  note  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion 
in  style,  to  watch  the  new  modes  of  con- 
struction and  decorative  treatment  that  are 
employed,  is  a study  of  extreme  interest 
to  the  architect  who  caters  for  a practice  in 
the  commercial  branch  of  his  art.  One  of 
the  most  backward  thoroughfares  in  Lon- 
don is  the  Strand.  From  Charing-cross  to 
-old  Temple  Bar  little  has  been  done  for, 
at  least,  half  a century — little  since  the 
Brothers  Adam  built  the  Adelphi,  and  that 
little  has  been  due  to  improvements  such 
as  the  formation  of  new  or  wider  streets  to 
the  Embankment.  To  this  cause  we  owe 
the  fresh  start  made  at  the  corner  of 
Northumberdand-avenue  by  the  building  of 
the  Grand  Hotel  now  in  progress.  A few 
paceshigher  the  improvement  effected  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  thoroughfare  at  the  side 
of  Savoy  Chapel  has  been  the  means  of  the 
demolition  of  several  blocks  of  dilapidated 
houses,  and  the  rebuilding  in  their  site  of 
two  important  blocks.  Thus,  at  the  comer 
of  Savoy- street,  Messrs.  Sheflield  and 
Prebble,  builders,  of  Poplar,  are  build- 
ing a large  white  brick  and  stone  struc- 
ture for  Rees  and  Co. — ■a  position  to  be 
let  as  shops  and  offices.  Though  not 
startling  in  its  external  architecture  it  be- 
trays a desire  on  the  part  of  its  builder  to 
improve  upon  the  vernacular  of  the  Strand. 
The  windows  are  grouped,  have  circular 
heads,  and  those  on  the  return  side  have 
pilaster  dressings  in  brick  and  stone.  The 
canted  angles  have  circular  stone  oriels 
corbelled  out  from  the  face,  that  give  a 


pleasing  variety  to  the  elevations,  and  the 
designers,  in  this  instance,  have  been  con- 
tented to  rely  upon  the  recessed  jambs  and 
brick  dressings  of  the  window  bays  for 
relief.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  of 
Leadenhall-street,  we  believe,  are  the  archi- 
tects. Adjoining  is  another  new  build- 
ing from  the  designs  of  Prof.  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A.,  for  the  new  premises  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London.  The  style  is  of  a very 
different  kind,  and,  from  the  portion  already 
built,  we  should  say  it  will  be  a more  classic 
treatment  of  the  Italian.  The  front  divided 
into  three  bays  will  have  deep  console  win- 
dows below,  and  above  a block  cornice — 
a segment  pediment  and  carved  tympanum 
emphasising  the  centre  entrance.  Three 
semi-circular  windows  with  centre  columns 
occupy  the  first  floor,  and  the  facade  will  be 
crowned  with  a deep  cornice,  with  consoles 
and  an  attic.  The  whole  of  the  front  and 
return  will  be  executed  in  Portland  stone, 
and  a solidity  of  character  is  apparent  in 
the  detail.  It  will  be  premature  to  judge 
of  the  pi’oportions  or  general  success  of 
either  of  these  works  till  they  are  more 
finished;  suffice  it  to  say  they  represent  a 
noticeable  change  in  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  Strand.  Messrs.  Perry 
and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

There  is  another  large  field  of  activity 
which  may  be  described  under  the  name  of 
renovation.  In  this  manner  the  Gaiety 
Restaurant  has  of  late  undergone  a coni- 
plete  metamorphosis.  The  old  dingy  brick 
structirre  at  the  corner  of  Catheriue-street, 
with  its  curious  incongruity  of  arches  and 
carving,  hidden  for  months  past  within  a 
labyrinth  of  timber  beams  and  shores,  has 
been  transformed,  in  the  lower  part  at  least, 
into  quite  a new  building.  The  wide  ugly- 
looking  arches  that  occupied  the  ground 
story,  and  the  piers  and  shop-front  have 
been  completely  taken  out,  and  the  upper 
bays  of  openings  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  interposition  of  new  piers  which 
carry  square  heads  of  stone,  moulded  below, 
and  constructed  as  flat  skew-cut  arches. 
These  have  the  appearance  of  being  stilted 
by  the  introduction  of  short  angle  shafts  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  brick  piers.  We 
need  hardly  say  the  change  is  a great  im- 
provement upon  the  grotesque  and  singular 
incongruity  of  the  old  building.  A further 
change  and  freshness  has  been  imparted  by 
the  rubbing  down  of  the  brick  work  and  stone, 
and  the  colouring  of  the  red  brick  and  black 
string-courses  and  cornice,  and  the  stranger 
might  almost  fancy  that  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond  had  completely  turned  the  old  restau- 
rant into  a new  building.  On  the  ground- 
floor  a magnificent  restaurant  has  been 
formed,  lighted  mainly  along  Catherine- 
street.  The  mezzanine  arrangements  of  the 
old  building  have  been  removed,  and  a 
panelled  ceiling  enriched  in  geometrical 
compartments  now  covers  this  portion. 
Around  the  walls  painted-tile  subjects  in 
panels  are  being  put  as  a frieze,  and  these 
are  being  filled  with  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  labour  and  life.  It  is  to 
early  to  judge  of  the  combined  effect  till 
the  work  in  this  part  is  more  advanced. 
Mr.  Verity,  the  architect  of  the  Criterion, 
is  engaged,  and  there  ai’c  some  featui’es-— 
the  ornamental  dai'k  wood  framed  lights  in 
the  openings,  for  instance — that  reminds  us 
of  the  Piccadilly  building.  Ample  light 
and  ventilation — a very  important  considera- 
tion in  a refreshment  bar — will  be  insured 
by  this  treatment,  and  the  woodwork 
of  a rich  grain  and  polish,  and  remarkably 
like  walnut  at  a distance,  is  being  carried 
out  with  great  care  by  the  builders,  Messrs. 
G.  Smith  and  Co.  The  entrance  to  the 
Gaiety  is  also  undergoing  alteration,  and  its 
front  has  been  completely  re-decorated ; the 
yellow  stock  has  been  coloui’ed  and  pointed, 
the  bands  of  red  and  black  brick  have  been 
retouched,  and  the  arches  of  the  same 
colours  have  been  brought  out  in  a manner 


its  original  architect  would  have  envied. 
The  old  building,  designed  by  Mr.  Bassett 
Keeling,  in  ,a  style  which  some  people  called 
“ Gothic  gone  mad,”  created  no  little  sensa- 
tion in  its  day  by  its  extravagant  burlesque 
of  Italian  Gothic  features. 

These  fronts  were  well-nigh  black  with 
soot  before  they  were  taken  in  hand,  and  we 
may  inquire  fairly  whether  the  art  of  reno- 
vation— the  cleaning  and  touching-up  of 
our  soot-begrimed  city  buildings — is  a legi- 
timate one  ? We  must  confess  that  a little 
cleaning,  rubbing,  and  colour  wonderfully 
enhance  the  fronts  of  our  sombre  edifices, 
though  we  should  hesitate  to  apply  the 
same  beautifying  process  to  the  grimy  old 
front  of  Somerset  House.  The  fact  is,  rub- 
bing down  our  stone  buildings,  and  re- 
painting our  fronts,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
perennial  thing  if  we  are  to  tolerate  it  at 
all ; but,  unfortunately,  the  first-named 
process  has  been  found  a destructive  one — ■ 
removing  as  it  does  the  coating  of  lichen 
that  has  been  formed  on  the  stone,  while 
the  second  plan  of  repainting  seems  to  be 
the  only  feasible  means  we  possess  of  re- 
freshening the  exterior  or  lighting-up  a 
dark  street.  If  we  could  build  our  facades 
with  glazed  materials,  face  them  with  stone- 
ware, or  coloured  tiles,  much  of  the  deposit 
of  smoke  and  dust  might  be  avoided,  but 
the  glare  would  be  intolerable,  and  the  only 
alternative  open  to  us  seems  to  be  to  find 
some  chemical  agent  that  could  be  applied 
to  our  buildings  to  remove  the  incrustation ; 
unless,  indeed,  there  is  something  in  Prof. 
Paley’s  remarks,  recently  referred  to  in 
“ Our  Office  Table.” 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

DEFERRING  to  the  collection  of  draw- 
ings  in  the  galleries  adjoining  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  grounds  at  Ken- 
sington, we  have  already  remarked  upon 
the  general  characteristics  of  this  year’s 
collection.  We  spoke  chiefly  of  the  oil  and 
water-colour  groups,  the  architectural  and 
decorative  designs,  those  for  fictile,  textile, 
and  metal  work.  Generally,  in  the  last- 
named  departments  of  study,  a decided 
improvement  is  observed ; the  harmonies 
of  colour  in  the  carpets  and  wall  decora- 
tions are  better  than  usual,  and  the 
Japanese  style  has  largely  influenced  some 
of  the  designs.  One  or  two  branches  of 
study,  however,  we  notice  are  quite  neg- 
lected, and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Depart- 
ment and  art  schools  throughout  the  country 
paid  a little  more  attention  to  them.  We 
refer  more  especially  to  woodwork  and 
terra  cotta  design.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  furniture,  though  for 
what  cause  we  cannot  say,  unless  it  be 
that  fm-niture  is  considered  too  high  a 
standard.  There  is  more  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  encouraged  in  our  schools, 
that  masters  regard  it  as  too  technical  and 
uninteresting  a subject  to  invite  students. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  this  objec- 
tion. The  museums  throughout  thecormtry, 
aided  by  the  collection  at  Kensington,  can 
readily  furnish  models  to  all  schools.  Take 
the  Bethnal-green  collection  for  example — 
could  there  be  found  a better  selection  of 
models  for  drawing  than  there  is  there  t* 
Another  reason,  probably,  why  furniture 
is  not  more  studied  is,  that  it  involves  a 
knowledge  of  perspective,  light,  and  shadow, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  and  so  long  as 
the  student  can  copy  carpets,  damasks, 
and  other  textiles,  wall  papers,  and  decora- 
tion in  the  “ flat,”  he  does  not  care  to  study 
design  from  the  “ round.”  But  we  consider 
that  if  our  art  schools  are  to  be  efficient, 
the  instruction  should  promote  design 
and  drawing  of  the  latter  kind  as  well, 
because  it  becomes  the  basis  of  projection 
light,  and  shade — two  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  technical  art.  The  French 
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already  exeel  iih  in  drawintf  and  desi;,'n 
fnnn  tlie  " rmind,”  and  llaydon,  one  of  the 
earlienL  .art  h^aeliei-H  (jf  tlu!  j)reHent  genera 
lion,  alle;'eil  this  an  the  reason  why  the 
French  Workman  surpassed  onr  own.  It  is 
to  he  la'f'rettcd  that  the  drawinj'  of  solids 
ami  models  is  not  inadi^  the  basis  of  after 
Btndi(!8  ; instead,  the  student  is  tauglit  first 
to  copy  ontline  and  ornament  on  the  “ flat 
before  he  is  allowed  to  practise  his  hand  at 
drawing,'  from  the  solid.  There  is  a rather 
strong  tendency,  we  fear,  from  what  we 
observed  at  the  collection,  to  make  super 
ficial  ornament  predominant.  Another 
branch  of  art  design  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  taken  up  so  well  as  it  deserves  is 
architectural  ornament  ; we  mean  the 
art-application  of  materials  like  iron,  terra 
cotta,  and  plaster.  The  wrought  and  cast 
ii'on  work  we  noticed  was  particularly 
sciinty,  and  only  one  drawing  fairly  won  a 
prize.  The  designs  for  ceiling  decoration 
we  have  mentioned  show  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  we  are  surpi-ised  to  see  so  few 
designs  for  terra  cotta  decoration.  Design 
applied  to  wood,  iron,  plaster,  and  terra 
cotta  appear  to  us  to  claim  a much  higher 
place  in  the  Departmental  teaching  than  it 
has  yet  reached,  or  before  it  can  be  affirmed 
the  Government  art  schools  are  realising 
the  expectations  formed  of  them  as  the 
instructors  of  our  future  art  workmen. 

We  have  yet  to  say  a word  about  the 
drawings  from  the  antique.  We  may  at 
once  endorse  the  i-emarks  of  Mr.  Poynter, 
R.A.,  who,  in  his  report  upon  the  local 
examinations,  refers  to  the  “ extraordinary 
inferiority  of  the  antique  drawings.”  Our 
notes  upon  the  drawings  of  the  antique,  the 
torsos,  heads,  and  figures,  show  a general 
want  of  idea  in  proportion  and  drawing. 
The  limbs  in  some  cases  are  too  long  and 
awkwardly  united  ; the  outlines  show  in 
others  ignorance  of  conventional  canons— a 
lack  of  correctness  in  symmetry  of  parts 
and  balance  of  features — while  the  light  and 
shade  of  many  indicate  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  gradations  perceivable  in  the 
round.  This  inferiority  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  course  of  study  adopted,  and  the 
want  of  model  drawing.  The  French 
student  learns  geometry,  and  to  model  the 
human figurefirst, and  he  acquires  therefrom 
such  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  latter  that 
he  can  turn  a fair  drawing  out,  as  Mr. 
Poynter  says,  in  from  12  to  16  hours.  The 
drawings  of  “ The  Laocoon,”  “ The  Gladia 
tor,”  “The  Two  Discoboli,”  and  other 
antique  subjects,  are  as  variously  rendered 
as  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  students 


Lincolnshire,  and  these  included  Uarton-on-tho- 
11  umber,  Thornton  Curtis,  and  Thornton 
Abbey.  Leaving  Hull  by  the  Ib.'iO  boat,  vii 
New  Holland,  Harton- on -the- Humber  was 
reached  rather  before  11.  Little  worthy  of 
record  was  seen  on  the  journey,  which,  beyond 
the  passage  across  the  Humber,  was  of  the 
most  uninteresting  character.  The  lack  of 
interest  in  the  journey  was  amply  compensated 
for,  however,  by  what  was  seen  throughout  the 
day  — Barton  alone,  with  its  two  notable 
churches,  being  well  worthy  of  the  visit.  These 
are  situated  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  each  other,  and  group  in  an  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque manner.  While  viewing  St.  Mary’s  from 
the  west  of  St.  Peter’s  a most  charming  subject 
for  a water-colour  sketch  is  obtained,  having  a 
green  pool  to  the  front,  with  some  of  the  old 
red-brick  houses  of  the  village  on  either  side  of 
the  picture,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  east  end 
of  St.  Mary’s  is  completed  by  its  fine  western 
tower.  St.  Peter’s  was  at  once  visited  on 
arriving  at  Barton,  where  the  excursionists 
were  received  by  the  clergy  of  the  place.  The 
tower  is,  of  course,  known  to  every  student  of 
English  architecture  as  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing examples  of  Saxon  masonry.  It  is  the 
earliest  part  of  the  church,  and  is  of  four  un- 
equal stages  in  height — the  upper  one  being  a 
Norman  addition,  the  well-defined  long  and 
short  work  of  the  lower  stages  being  wanting, 
while  a different  material  has  been  used.  The 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower  are  similar, 
but  with  this  difference — that  on  the  north  is  a 
pointed  doorway,  and  on  the  south  a round- 
headed  one.  The  west  belfry  window  is  a 14th- 
century  addition.  The  curious  treatment  of  the 
masonry  in  the  decorative  arcade  in  the  exterior 
of  the  tower  walls  certainly  suggests  the  truth 
of  the  old  theory  of  Eickman  and  other  writers, 
that  the  work  was  executed  by  carpenters,  or 
men  little  used  to  work  in  stone.  The  church 
has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick, 
architect,  of  Leeds,  and  the  external  walls, 
which  are  of  rubble  masonry,  have  been  very 
sensibly  finished  in  rough  cast,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  pleasing  effect.  'The  building  as 
at  present  consists  of  a nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  western  tower,  and  the 
original  Saxon  nave  west  of  this,  with  porch  on 
the  south  side,  and  sacristy  to  the  north  of  the 
chancel.  Mr.  Fowler  described  the  tower  in  a 
detailed  manner,  and  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  original  church  consisted  of  the 
tower  as  the  main  portion,  with  the  small 
building  now  to  the  west  as  the  nave,  already 
spoken  of  as  such,  and  finishing  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  tower  with  a small  apsidal  chan- 
cel, now,  of  course,  no  longer  remaining.  We 
do  not  know  if  the  idea  is  a new  one,  but 
certainly,  from  what  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  no  other  theory  seems  feasible, 

It  is  certain  that  the  tower  was  originally 
a central  feature,  seeing  that  the  angles  are 


permitted.  It  is  worth  notice,  however,  that  outside  the  nave  of  the  church,  while  the 
the  ladies  lu  this  class  of  drawing  come  off  arched  openings  east  and  west  in  the  tower 
as  successfully  as  they  do  in  the  oil  and  " ' ' - - - 

other  studies.  Miss  Dora  Bradley,  of 
Dublin,  wins  tbe  gold  medal  for  a drawing 
of  a head  from  life — a very  meritorious 
work ; while  of  ' 


are  of  two  orders,  with  a pilaster  on  each  side  ; 
but  the  outer  faces  are  much  more  simply 
treated  with  plain  arches.  The  windows  of  the 
western  limb,  called  the  nave,  have  windows 
placed  very  high  in  the  walls,  evidently  for 
protection.  Mr.  Fowler  supposes  the  building 
to  have  retained  the  form  here  described  of 
nave,  tower,  and  apse,  until  the  13th  century, 
to  which  period  the  south  arcade  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  church  belong.  The  walls 
fmTTi  ' I i I of  the  tower  are  only  2ft.  9in.  thick,  and  the 

pvblKif  fielow  par,  and  ornamental  stonework  is  confined  to  the  north 

^ S^otesque  rendering  of  the  and  south  sides.  The  tower  is  18ft.  square, 
figure.  Not-  and  contains  a peal  of  six  bells.  The  present 
, / standing  these  deficiencies,  however,  nave  was  originally  of  five  bays,  but  the  eastern 
e total  number  of  students  in  art  schools  ones  have  been  reduced,  the  remains  of  which 
amount  to  about  30,000.  We  understand  ™s,y  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel.  The 
" year,  out  of  138,199  works  sent  up,  buttresses  remain  on  the  outside.  The  arches 
only  790  were  considered  of  sufficient  merit  two  orders,  chamfered.  The  north 

to  be  placed  in  competition.  ’ 


very 

the  drawings  from  the 
antique,  Mary  K.  Benson,  a Bloomsbury 
stiident,  takes  the  gold  medal  and  scholar- 
ship. In  the  modelling  from  the  antique 
no  student  has  taken  a gold  medal,  and  only 
a bronze  is  awarded,  while  in  the  modellinsr 

tlTlTY,  l;#..  Q 


arcade  is  of  Early  English  work,  rebuilt  with 
the  three  eastern  pillars,  the  responds,  and 
easternmost  arch  of  14th  century  date,  which 
is  the  period  assigned  to  the  north  aisle,  where 
richly  traceried  windows,  with  alternately 

cintinn  Ti.  n r 1 Square  and  pointed  heads,  are  used,  all  of  the 

tie  six  devolp8  +rv^oir,^  U days  out  of  same  height,  which  is  unusual.  The  east 

of  the  fifth  and  cotipIi  from  Hull,  those  window  of  this  aisle  is  an  interesting  specimen 

tob™  d.“0nTS‘  l'»vins  tb.  ,t  „ 
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aechitectukal  association  in 

YOEKSHIEE.— III. 

AVING  followed  the  Architectural  Asso- 


wasVaS-  ?he  d cnidfi^c^d 

was  passed,  the  day  being  devoted  to  a few 
places  of  interest  in  the  north-east  corner  of 


upon  the  central  lightinternally. 
A piscina  and  statue  corbel  also  remain,  so  that 
evidently  the  east-end  of  the  north  aisle,  like 


that  of  the  south,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
chapel.  'I’he  chancel  is  of  late  14th  century, 
with  good  square-headed  windows  at  the  sides 
of  considerable  height  and  dignity.  The  east 
window  is  not  original,  and  is  poor  in  character. 
Originally  there  was  a parvise  over  the  south 
porch,  and  the  outer  and  inner  doorways  are 
good  examples,  and,  curious  to  remark,  are 
almost  if  not  perhaps  exactly  alike.  The 
clerestory  is  of  Perpendicular  date  of  the  same 
style  as  the  east  window  to  the  south  aisle, 
forming  a very  pretty  feature  to  the  church, 
and  affording  by  its  light  treatment  a strong 
contrast  to  the  massive  character  of  the  old 
Saxon  tower.  Another  contrast  is  to  be 
observed  throughout  this  district  between  the 
church  towers,  which  are  usually  square  or 
massive  in  outline,  and  the  tall  poplar  trees 
with  which  the  scenery  abounds,  reminding  one 
in  passing  of  the  harmony  which  is  seldom 
absent  when  nature  and  true  art  are  found. 
Barton,  no  doubt,  was  at  one  time  a flourishing 
town,  though  little  if  anything  of  interest 
remains  in  the  village  now  beyond  the  two 
churches.  We  have  now  hastily  to  describe 
the  second  of  these— viz.,  St.  Mary’s — which  is 
about  to  be  restored  by  the  leader  of  the  late 
excursion  party,  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect, 
of  Louth.  The  earliest  portion  of  this  church 
is  Norman  in  character,  and  consists  of  the 
arcade  of  the  north  aisle  which  has  arches  of 
Early  Transitional  work,  about  1145,  orna- 
mented on  the  side  next  the  nave,  but  square 
next  the  aisle,  with  well-moulded  ribs.  The 
south  arcade  is  of  four  bays,  large  and  lofty. 
The  arches  are  of  two  chamfered  orders,  rest- 
ing on  octagonal  pillars,  with  a column  on  each 
face,  and  a stone  bench  round  the  bases  forming 
a seat.  The  caps  have  the  peculiar  small  volute 
carving  typical  of  early  work.  The  shafts  are 
banded,  and  the  responds  are  simply  corbelled. 
ExternaUy  the  tower  is  a very  fine  feature,  and 
right  sorry  we  are  not  to  have  been  able  on 
account  of  time  to  finish  our  sketch  of  it.  The 
detail  is  unusually  good,  especially  the  base 
mouldings  and  the  doorway,  of  four  orders  of 
mouldings  on  the  west  side.  The  parapet  is  of 
late  14th  century  date,  and  peculiar  rather  in 
arrangement.  The  east  face  is  nearly  plain. 
The  sprawling  squat  outline  of  the  south  porch, 
a good  specimen  of  lancet  work,  greatly  adds 
to  the  height  and  dignity  of  the  tower  as  seen 
from  the  south  south-east,  which  is  architec- 
turally the  best  view.  The  chancel  is  of  Geo- 
metrical character,  with  an  east  window  of 
five  lights.  The  overhanging  feature  under 
the  crowning  gablets  of  the  buttresses  is  worthy 
of  note.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
church  is  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  dating  about  1315,  with  its  peculiar 
seat  between  the  piers.  The  clerestory  of  the 
church  is  very  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
St.  Peter’s,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  built 
at  the  same  time.  Leaving  Barton  by  coaches 
an  almost  flying  visit  was  paid  to  the  parish 
church  of  Thornton  Curtis,  where  sketches 
were  made  of  the  beautiful  porch  on  the  south 
side,  with  its  equally  interesting  wrought-iron 
work  on  the  original  door  within,  the  whole 
being  a good  example  of  13th  century  work- 
manship. The  nave  arcade  of  about  the  same 
date  is  also  a fine  example,  with  particularly 
good  foliage  to  the  caps.  The  western  pier  of 
the  north  arcade  is  worthy  of  special  remark. 
The  font  has  some  curious  though  rude  sculp- 
tures upon  its  square-sided  bowl,  and  the  clever 
manner  in  which  the  weatherings  to  the  but- 
tresses of  the  fine  tower  at  the  west  end  are 
managed  is  worth  more  than  a passing  thought. 
Few  details  of  modern  churches  fail  more  than 
their  buttresses.  Thornton  Abbey  gateway 
was  next  visited,  where,  before  inspecting  the 
remains,  two  important  duties  had  to  be  per- 
formed, for  here  it  was  that  the  party  arranged 
themselves  as  a study  for  the  photographer 
previous  to  adjourning  for  lunch.  Before, 
however,  the  repast  was  concluded  shelter  had 
to  be  obtained  within  the  gateway  on  account 
of  the  rain,  which  now  descended  in  almost 
tropical  fashion,  considerably  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  sketching  during  the  after- 
noon. This  gateway  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
splendid  examples  of  monastic  architecture 
remaining  in  this  country,  and  certainly  it  was 
about  the  only  specimen  of  Domestic  work  of 
any  particular  interest  seen  by  the  excursionists 
throughout  the  week,  for  notwithstanding  the 
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richness  of  the  district  selected  for  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  work,  scarcely  any  old  houses 
were  seen  beyond  a few  bits  in  the  slums  of 
Hull.  This  gateway  was  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News  for  July  l!)th  last,  from  the 
K.I.B.A.  prize  medal  drawings  of  Mr.  B. 
Priestly  Shiers,  who  then  gave  a detailed 
description  of  the  structure,  leaving  little  for 
us  to  say  beyond  briefly  following  Mr.  Fowler 
in  his  description  of  the  abbey  itself,  of  which 
scarcely  anything  remains  beyond  a beautiful 
fragment  of  the  chapter-house,  which  itself 
must  have  been  a fine  building.  The  abbey 
was  founded  by  William  Earl  of  Albemarle 
in  1139.  The  church  was  of  considerable  size, 
being  282ft.  long  within  the  walls  east  and 
west,  62ft.  across  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  128ft. 
across  the  transepts — the  tower  at  the  cross- 
ing being  about  34ft.  square  with  a nave  8 
bays  in  length,  the  choir  and  Lady  chapel  being 
of  7 bays.  From  the  remains  the  piers  seem  to 
have  been  clustered  shafts,  and  of  not  earlier 
date  than  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century, 
the  chapter-house  dating  about  1280,  and  the 
church  would  be  somewhat  earlier.  The  cloisters 
occupied  only  a portion  of  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  about  100ft.  in  length.  In  a chapel  east 
of  the  south  transept,  some  good  Early  Deco- 
rated work  is  to  be  seen.  A large  room  to  the 
north  of  the  choir  remains  in  its  foundations, 
which  show  it  to  have  been  about  30ft.  long  by 
15ft.  wide.  The  building  was  so  long  used  as 
the  stone  quarry  of  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
wonder  is  that  anything  is  left.  Happily  it  is 
now  weU  cared  for,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  what  remains  will  for  many  years 
be  preserved  from  further  loss  and  spoliation. 
The  west  doorway  appears  to  have  been  a grand 
entrance,  10ft.  wide,  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  there  was  a doorway  from  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  the  east  end — a very  unusual  ar- 
rangement. The  use  is  very  doubtful  of  the 
long-groined  chamber  at  the  south  side  of  the 
transept.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  three-and-a- 
half  bays  in  length,  and  with  ten  arches  on 
each  side,  and  two  at  the  end,  opposite  the 
doorway.  There  is  no  means  of  obtaining  light 
beyond  that  coming  in  by  the  doorway  to  the 
cloisters.  Adjoining  this  is  the  passage  way  to  the 
chapter-house,  an  octagonal  building,  about  42ft. 
diameter  originally.  The  lower  part  was  richly 
arcaded,  and  the  sides  are  about  18ft.  in  length. 
At  each  of  the  external  angles  was  a large  pro- 
jecting buttress.  The  work  of  the  south  tran- 
sept corresponds  with  the  chapter-house,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  a work  of  the  same  period.  The 
exceeding  beauty  of  this  abbey  is  the  source  of 
many  a regret  that  so  little  remains  of  its 
splendour,  but  when  we  look  at  the  fine  gate- 
way still  existing,  and  above  alluded  to,  we 
gain  some  idea,  at  least,  of  the  magnificent 
character  of  the  entire  work,  although  the  gate- 
way itself  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  abbey, 
being  erected  about  1382.  In  spite  of  the  rain, 
which  cleared  away  rather  before  the  party 
left,  some  good  and  telling  sketches  were 
made,  and  a fine  view  of  the  old  gateway  was 
obtained  as  the  sun  burst  forth  from  the  west 
as  the  excursionists  left  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Thornton  (derived  from  the  Northern  deity, 
Thor),  by  train  for  Hull  at  half-past  five.  The 
final  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  when 
thanks  and  hearty  toasts  went  round,  with  good 
wishes  to  those  whose  labours  had  done  so  much 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  excursion,  and  here 
we  must  name  not  only  Mr.  Fowler,  who  con- 
ducted the  party,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Pink,  the  able 
excursion  secretary,  but  also  the  president,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Florence,  who  so  greatly  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  gathering,  which  included,  be- 
sides the  English  members,  no  less  than  five 
from  Ireland,  one  from  Scotland,  and  one 
from  Wales — certainly,  at  any  rate,  a re- 
presentative meeting.  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Wells  were  spoken  of  as  the  district  for  next 
year’s  excursion.  On  Saturday  visits  were 
made  to  the  Churches  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St. 
Mary’s,  at  Hull.  Holy  Trinity  is  one  of  the 
largest  parish  churches  in  England,  cruciform 
on  plan,  with  a fine  central  tower.  The  church 
is  272ft.  in  length  internally  by  a width  of 
72ft.  in  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  96ft.  across 
the  transepts.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  church 
are  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  the  choir,  and 
transepts  up  to  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  north 
aisle  of  the  choir  is  much  lower  than  the  others, 
but  seems  to  have  been  the  height  of  the  whole 


originally,  as  the  opposite  sides  show  signs  of 
having  been  raised.  The  choir  is  100ft.  long 
by  70ft.  broad,  and  is  of  five  bays,  with  broad 
lofty  aisles,  with  a series  of  small  rooms  used 
as  vestries  on  the  south  side.  The  windows  are 
Flamboyant  in  character,  and  the  external 
walls  faced  with  brick,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  brickwork  in  the  kingdom. 
The  nave,  and  all  west  of  the  tower,  is  of  Per- 
pendicular work  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century.  The  arcade  is  of  eight  bays  of  lofty 
and  acutely-pointed  arches,  resting  on  thin 
clustered  shafts.  The  clerestory  has  two 
three-light  windows  to  each  bay.  The  west 
window  is  of  five  lights.  Curious  to  remark, 
the  tower  has  settled  into  the  ground  at 
least  2ft.  without  disturbing  the  abutting 
walls  to  any  extent,  so  that  the  bases  of  the 
piers  are  quite  covered  up,  while  those  of  the 
responds  remain  above  ground.  The  church 
has  been  restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
but  we  cannot  but  think  the  screen  wall  at 
rear  of  the  altar  quite  unequal  to  so  important 
a church.  The  new  stalls,  however,  are  good 
in  the  choir.  The  restoration  of  the  Tower 
is  in  progress.  St.  Mary’s  church  is  a much 
later  building  than  its  sister  church,  though, 
doubtless,  some  portions  are  by  the  same  hands. 
It  consisted  originally  of  nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  a western  tower;  but  an 
additional  south  aisle  has  been  added  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  to  obtain  more  accommodation. 
The  curious  faults  of  design  in  the  original 
arcade  have  been  reproduced  in  building  the 
south  aisle,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
church  is  well  cared  for,  and  some  good  glass 
is  in  some  of  the  windows.  The  east  window 
is  of  seven  lights.  The  font  is  a very  ugly 
specimen  of  modern  illuminated  decoration. 
The  western  tower  extends  over  the  street 
paved  way  which  passes  through  lofty  pointed 
arches  in  the  ground  story  of  the  tower,  but 
these  are  modern,  having  been  inserted  when 
the  roadway  was  widened.  Of  the  old  domestic 
buildings  and  new  erections  in  Hull,  space  will 
prevent  our  saying  much.  Of  the  former,  with 
regret  be  it  said,  little  remains.  The  history 
of  Hull  is  but  a brief  chapter,  although  it  ex- 
tends back  a long  way  towards  the  Conquest. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  had  a considerable 
trade,  and  Edward  I.  (1272-1307)  seeing  its 
natural  advantages,  purchased  it  for  the  Abbot 
of  Melsa,  in  Holderness,  gave  it  a charter,  and 
called  it  King’s  Town-upon-Hull.  Fortified 
by  Edward  II.,  it  was  of  much  importance  in 
the  following  reign,  sending  sixteen  ships  to 
the  siege  of  Calais.  The  old  buildings  may 
now  be  counted  almost  on  the  fingers,  and  we 
took  some  trouble  to  search  them  out.  Taking  1 
them  roughly,  we  have,  after  the  churches 
already  named,  the  now  tumble-down  old 
Grammar  School  near  Holy  Trinity,  of  1583 
date,  with  its  brick  mullioned  windows  and 
transoms.  This  is  shortly  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  half-timbered  old  inn  in  High-street, 
formerly  called  the  King’s  Head,  is  now  a 
marine  store,  but  is  very  suggestive  with  its 
overhanging  upper  stories  and  central  project- 
ing bay.  Bryant’s  Court,  not  far  off,  has  a good 
carved  beam.  The  White  Hart,  up  Bow  Vale 
Alley,  has  some  good  panellings  and  fireplace, 
as  will  be  seen  by  our  illustration  given  in  the 
Building  News,  May  28,  1875.  The  Wilber- 
force  buildings  are  not  a bad  example  of  seven- 
teenth century  brickwork,  but  there  seems 
little  of  interest  beyond  the  front.  Charles  I. 
was  entertained  in  this  building  during  the 
civil  wars  in  1639.  Undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  of  old  brickwork  in  Hull 
have  passed  away ; for  instance  there  was  the  old 
house  we  illustrated  in  the  Building  News 
for  Feb.  19, 1875.  It  was  situated  in  Dagger- 
lane,  anciently  called  Champagne-street,  but  it 
has  lately  been  plastered  over  and  otherwise 
destroyed.  We  will  not  attempt  to  go  through 
the  buildings  of  modern  Hull,  but  merely  name 
the  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick,  as 
by  no  means  one  of  his  best  works,  and 
like  the  New  Dock  Offices,  by  Mr.  Wray, 
it  is  by  far  too  florid  any  way  for  so  grimy 
a town  as  Hull.  The  post-oific,  with  its 
notable  and  projecting  headed  doorway, 
by  Mr.  Williams,  is  better,  but  the  red 
brick  Queen  Anjie  front  over  the  way  is 
very  coarse  and  poor.  Perhaps  the  best  new 
building  in  Hull  which  we  saw  is  the  church 
in  stock  brick,  with  a very  good  tower 


and  spire  also  in  brick,  not  far  from  the  station. 
It  is  certainly  a well-proportioned  work,  not- 
withstanding the  weak  eaves  to  the  apse,  and 
rather  humpy  plate  tracery.  We  were  told 
that  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  of  Leeds,  were 
the  architects.  We  have  no  room  for  general 
remarks,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  will 
last  in  one’s  memory  beyond  the  impression  ob- 
tained from  seeing,  if  not  for  the  first  time, 
such  splendid  examples  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  were  gone  through  by  the  Architectural 
Association  during  their  excursions  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  the  generally 
dirty  condition  in  which  the  churches  are  for 
the  most  part  allowed  to  remain.  Those  on 
the  south  of  the  Humber  were  much  better, 
but  excepting  these  and  one  or  two  more,  we 
cannot  but  think  there  is  room  for  considerable 
improvement.  M,  B.  A. 


THE  PAEIS  INTEENATIONAL  SANITAEY 
CONGEESS  ON  UNHEALTHY  INDUS- 
TEIES. 

Although  English  sanitary  Science  was 
not  so  fully  represented  at  the  Inter- 
national Hygienic  Congress,  which  has  just 
been  held  in  Paris,  as  it  might  have  been, 
several  good  papers  were  read  on  subjects  of 
practical  importance.  Dr.  Phipson,  Professor 
Lutschauning,  and  other  speakers  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  virtues  of  the  silex  employed  by 
the  Silicate  Paint  Company  of  Liverpool,  and 
on  “ Griffiths’  Patent  White,”  as  a substitute 
for  white  lead.  This  latter  supplied  the  mate- 
rial for  a very  interesting  paper,  written  in 
answer,  and  called  forth  by  Professor  Gubler 
and  Dr.  Napia’s  report  on  unwholesome  indus- 
tries. These  gentlemen  had  pointed  out  that, 
out  of  the  number  of  dangerous  industries  they 
had  investigated,  those  where  lead  was  em- 
ployed were  more  frequently  brought  under 
notice,  and  of  the  workers  in  lead  the  paint- 
makers  and  the  house-decorators  supplied 
about  two-thirds  of  the  victims  who  suffer 
from  the  poison.  Such  a crying  evil  impera- 
tively demands  immediate  remedy,  and  yet  the 
authors  of  the  report  are  not  very  hopeful  in 
their  tone.  They  point  out  that  the  masks 
made  to  prevent  the  workmen  inhaling  the 
particles  of  lead-dust  have  fallen  into  desue- 
tude. The  workmen  neglect  to  put  them  on, 
they  also  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
baths  erected  for  their  benefit,  and  will  not 
drink  the  antidotes  prescribed.  Thus  the  poison 
is  allowed  to  take  its  course  unchecked ; nor 
have  the  attempts  to  substitute  zinc  paint  been 
very  successful  up  to  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  authors  of  the  report,  therefore,  concluded 
by  inviting  inventors  from  all  countries  to 
suggest  some  practical  remedies.  In  reply. 
Professor  Lutschauning  urged  that  “ Griffiths’ 
Zinc  White  ” was  not  made  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  is  much  dearer  than  lead,  but  consists  of 
another  combination,  which  is  as  cheap  as  the 
poisonous  paint,  has  about  25  per  cent,  more 
body  or  covering  power,  lasts  much  better,  does 
not  yield  to  the  infiuence  of  heat  or  gas,  or 
even  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce any  galvanic  action  on  metals.  This  new 
paint  does  not  give  any  unpleasant  odour,  is  in 
no  wise  poisonous ; its  whiteness  is  of  the 
purest  quality,  and  it  therefore  possesses  every 
necessary  virtue  to  establish  its  marketable 
value,  while  it  offers  a wholesome  substitute 
for  the  dangerous  bad  paints  that  have  caused 
so  much  mischief. 

We  notice  that  a paper  has  been  read  on  the 
same  subject  by  Dr.  Phipson  before  thechemical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin. 
The  new  “ Zinc  White,”  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  other 
paints  prepared  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Company, 
but  it  seems  likely  to  share  the  good  reputa- 
tion they  have  earned. 


The  framework  of  a new  reredos  in  English  oak, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Edmund  Street, 
E.  A.,  has  lately  been  placed  in  York  Minster,  at  the 
expense  of  the  dean.  The  whole  work  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a triptych.  When  com- 
pleted there  will  nine  groups  enclosed  in  as  many 
panels.  The  central  one  alone  is  in  progress  at 
Messrs.  Boulton’s  establishment.  It  consists  of  one 
panel  about  9ft.  in  length,  the  base  of  which  will  be 
at  the  height  of  8ft.  from  the  footpiece.  It  depicts 
the  scene  upon  Mount  Calvary  at  the  third  hour. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

ALL  SAINTS’  MEMORIAL  CROSS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  cross,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  in 
our  present  number,  is  one  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  in  the  old  churchyard  of  All  Saints, 
Cambridge.  The  old  church  was  an  unsightly 
building,  with  a brick  chancel  of  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  taken  down 
in  1805,  a new  church  having  previously  been 
built  on  a site  given  by  the  Master  and 
Pellows  of  Jesus  College,  from  designs  by 
G.  F.  Bodley.  Since  the  demolition  of  the 
old  church,  time  has  done  much  to  obliterate 
the  names  on  the  tombstones — in  most  cases 
the  inscriptions  are  most  illegible — and  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a monument,  at  once  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  old  church,  and  to  record  the 
names  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  of 
those  who  rest  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
The  site  on  which  the  cross  is  to  be  erected 
IS  one  of  considerable  dignity.  Its  shape  is 
pretty  nearly  triangular.  On  the  south  side 
are  Trinity  and  St.  John’s  Colleges,  on  the 
other  two  sides  the  new  divinity  schools  now 
in  course  of  erection,  and  the  new  buildings 
of  Trinity  College.  Our  view  is  taken  from 
the  south  side,  at  a point  about  midway 
between  the  gateway  of  Trinity  and  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel.  The  divinity  schools  are 
seen  behind  the  cross,  on  the  spectator’s  left 
hand. 

SECOND  PKEMIATED  DESIGN  FOR  YARIIOUTH 
TOWN  HALL. 

This  week  we  give  plans  and  perspective  view 
of  the  second  premiated  design  for  the  above 
building,  by  Mr.  G.  Nattress,  architect,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  G.  Ledger.  As  will  be  seen 
the  authors  have  adopted  a Eenaissance  style, 
handled  with  some  degree  of  picturesqueness. 
On  the  merits  of  the  design  as  a whole  we  have 
already  commented;  we  leave  the  plans,  which 
show  the  detail  of  the  arrangement,  to  speak 
for  themselves.  We  shall,  in  due  course,  give 
the  first  and  third  premiated  designs,  as  well  as 
desi<^n  more  prominent  unpremiated 

HADDON  HALL— SKETCHES  OP  LEADWOBK. 
Ihesb  cistern  heads  and  down  pipes  are  in 
almost  perfect  preservation.  They  are  orna- 
mented  by  hand-cut  piercings  and  cast  heads 
and  bosses.  In  the  large  cistern  heads  there  is 
a raise  front,  so  that  the  piercings  show  sharp 
against  the  shade;  on  the  bands  they  are 
backed  up  by  the  rain-water  pipe.  There  are 
other  varieties  not  illustrated.  — W E 
Lethabt. 

HOUSE  AT  WOBURN  PARK,  SURREY. 

HE  illustration  is  taken  from  a drawino-  in 
is  year’s  Academy.  The  house  is  now  bein<>- 
erected  on  a fine  well-timbered  site  on  hio-fi 
ground,  commanding  exten.sive  views  over  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames.  The  walls  on  ground 
story  are  of  red  brick,  with  tile  hanging  and 
above— the  roof  is  tiled 
itfi  Cooper’s  ridging  and  terminals.  The 
plan  IS  somewhat  peculiar,  having  a large  hall 
with  chimney  corner,  &c.,  while  there  are  only 
touarnff  r being  intended 

house  ^ the 

foture  t-  t)y  the  addition,  at  some 

future  time,  of  a large  drawing-room  on  the 
western  side.  Ihe  work  is  being  carried  out 

builders,  of 

Aben  o^A  1 i f « Mr.  Theophilus 

Alien,  of  Adelphi  Chambers, 


OLD  S'J’.  PAUL’S. 

I N our  report  of  the  yiroceedings  of  the  late 
Architectural  Conference,  we  mentioned  a 
recent  discovery  brought  before  the  attention 
ot  tlie  members  during  their  visit  to  St.  Paul’s, 
by  Mr.  Penrose.  In  the  excavations  made  in 
the  churchyard  for  a gas-meter  in  the  south- 
western angle  between  the  nave  and  transept 
some  masonry  was  hit  upon  which  has  since 
been  found  to  be  portions  of  the  chapter-house 
and  cloisters  of  Old  St.  Paul’s.  Mr.  Penrose, 
with  indefatigable  energy,  ordered  further 
excavations  to  be  made  at  certain  points  in  the 
enclosed  ground,  and  tlie  result  has  been  that 
the  outer  line  of  the  cloisters  on  the  south  side, 
with  a portion  of  the  inner  arcade  or  screen  and 
two  or  three  buttresses  of  the  chapter-house 
have  been  brought  to  light.  Of  course,  the 
chroniclers  of  passing"  events  have  done  their 
best  to  present  the  discovery  of  these  relics  in 
the  most  attractive  colours,  for  a long  article 
has  appeared  in  one  of  our  contemporaries, 
from  which,  it  niay  be  inferred  the  discovery  has 
only  just  been  made.  From  a careful  examina- 
I tion  of  the  remains  and  an  outline  plan  made  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  exact 
I position  of  the  old  chapter-house,  and  conse- 
I quently  the  position  of  the  old  cathedral,  the 
axis  of  which  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the 
I present  structure,  as  is  well  known.  It  is  evi- 
I dent  from  the  excavated  fragments  of  the  outer 
wall  and  the  inner  range  of  pillars  whose  bases 
have  been  found,  that  the  old  cathedral  ran  in 
I a different  direction  from  the  present  one,  and 
I that  the  lines  of  the  old  nave  were  considerably 
more  northward  at  the  west  end.  Dugdale,  in 
I his  plan  of  the  old  church,  shows  the  original 
j chapter-house  and  cloisters,  since  eno-raved  by 
Longman  in  his  “ Three  Cathedrals,”  and  the 
I present  discoveries  bear  out  the  octagon  plan, 
though  it  is  found  that  the  chapter-house,  as 
shown  by  Dugdale,  is  considerably  less  in  dia- 
meter than  the  discovered  buttresses  indicate 
According  to  the  position  of  their  bases,  the  oc- 
tagon must  have  been  nearly  60ft.  in  diameter. 
Again,  there  is  reason  for  believing  the  axis  of 
the  old  building  differs  from  that  shown  in  Ducr- 
dale.  We  should  like  to  see  a carefully-calcu- 
lated plan  laid  down  from  the  present  fragments, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  at  rest  the  specu- 
lations of  archaeologists.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  chapter-house  can  now  be  deter- 
mined to  a nicety,  and  of  course  the  posi- 
tion of  the  transept  and  nave  walls  follow.  The 
most  interesting  fragment  is  the  foundation  of 
a wall  that  is  iinmistakeahly  the  inner  screen 
wall  of  the  cloister  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
bases  of  the  shafts  and  the  moulded  portions  of 
the  shafts  themselves  of  Purbeek,  and  the  ribs 
and  bosses  of  Caen,  are  very  sharp  and  fresh 
in  appearance,  and  show  a late  style  of  Gothic. 

A portion  of  the  cloister  paving  has  been  also 
found,  the  tiles  being  set  diagonally  at  a level 
of  about  4ft.  to  5ft.  below  the  surface  of  ground. 
The  discoveries  corroborate  generally  the  plan 
given  by  Dugdale  ; the  proportion  and  size  of 
the  cloister  garth,  and  the  octagonal  chapter- 
house  that  occupied  its  centre,  are  now  placed 
beyond  a doubt,  and  a conjectural  restoration  of 
the  precincts  of  the  old  building  is  more  possible 
now  than  when  Messrs.  Longman’s  “Three 
Cathedrals”  was  published.  Close  to  where 
the  present  excavations  are  made  several  beauti- 
ful chapels  attached  to  the  old  church  were 
situated,  and  the  bishop’s  palace  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  north-western  part  of  the  church- 
yard. Agreeably  to  the  recent  Act,  which 
enables  the  Corporation  to  acquire  and  hold 
vacant  spaces,  the  dean  and  chapter  have  sane- 
tioned  the  lowering  of  the  'present  railing— a 
very  fine  sample  of  Queen  Anne  ironwork — the 
formation  of  a footway,  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  enclosure  as  a garden,  but  a question  will 
arise  how  the  excavated  fragments  are  to  lie 
dealt  with.  Apropos  of  improvements  at  St. 
Paul’s,  we  m.ay  mention  that  three  or  four  of 
the  13  new  bells  presented  to  the  cathedral 
have  been  fixed  in  tho  north-west  tower.  They 
are  fine  c.astings — each  bell  bears  on  one  side 
the  emblematic  device  of  the  cathedral,  and  on 
the  reverse  tho  imns  and  motto  of  the  couipany 
presenting  it.  Altogether  tho  13  bells  weigh, 
we  hear,  about  1 1 tons.  They  have  been  east 
by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co.,  of  Lougliborough  ; 
Messrs.  Shaw,  of  King  Fd ward-street,  liaving 
carried  out  the  neee.ssary  alterutions  for  their 
hanging,  under  i\Ir.  Penrose. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

Council  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain  have 
this  week  issued  their  half-yearly  report,  ’i’he 
document  is  a very  long  one,  and  the  following 
13  an  abstract.  The  report  commenced  by 
giving  a list  of  towns  the  Master  Builders’ 
Associations  of  which  had  affiliated  themselves 
With  the  national  organisation.  They  were  as 
7?  — Altrincham,  Bradford  Builders’  and 

Bradford  Stonemasons’  Association,  Birming. 
ham,  Bolton  (Master  Joiners’  Association), 
Bristol,  Crewe,  Cambridge,  Chichester,  Coven- 
try, Croydon,  Dudley,  Derby,  Doncaster,  Eccles, 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Lancaster,  Manchester  and  Salford,  Maccles- 
field, Northampton,  Newport  (Mon.),  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  Nottingham  (Master  Plumbers' 
Association),  Runcorn,  Southport,  St.  Helen.s, 
Warrington,  Wolverhampton,  Wigan,  and 
Walsall.  One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  organi- 
sation was  to  collect  statistical  returns  from 
various  centres  of  industry  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  number  of  hours  worked,  to- 
gether with  the  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
A second  return  of  a similar  nature  was  made 
in  July,  and  this  had  proved  a great  boon  to 
the  trade  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
the  operatives.  A list  of  several  towns 
was  then  given,  with  particulars  of  the 
operatives’  demands,  and  the  masters’  action 
in  each.  The  committee  then  continued  by  re- 
marking that  there  were  still  many  towns  where 
local  associations  already  in  existence  could  not 
see  their  way  up  to  the  present  time  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  national  association.  The 
principal  of  them  were  Bath,  Burslem,  Chester, 
Cardiff,  Hull,  Preston,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Sheffield,  Stockport,  and  Sunderland,  but  they 
were  quite  willing  to  give  all  information  in 
tbeir  power  when  required  by  the  organisation. 
Union  was  very  important,  and  the  report 
urged  builders  to  do  what  they  could  to  in- 
duce unattached  societies  to  give  in  their 
allegiance.  The  association  had  been  the 
means  of  forming  local  associations  at  Derby, 
Macclesfield,  and  Eccles,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  it  had  tended  to  check  the 
demands  of  the  operatives  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  Liverpool,  where  the  largest 
strike  in  the  building  trade  had  occurred  this 
year  with  the  painters,  the  secretary  of  the 
Operative  Painters’  Alliance  Society  sought  for 
a deputation  to  be  received  from  the  operatives 
to  arrange  terms,  and  put  an  end  to  the  strike, 
and  he  was  informed  by  the  chairman  that  the 
men  could  apply  for  work,  and  as  many  as  were 
wanted  would  be  employed.  In  reply  to  this, 
he  complained  that  wherever  the  men  had 
applied  foT  work  in  other  towns  they  found  that 
no  Liverpool  painters  were  taken  on.  The 
men  returned  to  work  on  the  following  Monday 
morning.  The  National  Association  had  recom- 
mended the  local  associations  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons,  through  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  their  respective  towns,  against 
a bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  liability 
of  employers  for  injuries  negligently  caused  te 
persons  in  their  employ.  The  treasurer  pre- 
sented his  accounts,  showing  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  received  for  the  year  was 
.£228  3s.  Id.  Of  this  .£76  2s.  6d.  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  £152  Os.  7d.  was  therefore  left  in 
the  bank.  "When  the  secretary’s  salary  and 
other  disbursements  were  paid  a net  balance  of 
d£6G  8s.  Gd.  would  be  left  in  hand.  The  plas- 
terers’ strike  in  Bristol  still  continues,  the  men 
having  demanded  an  increase  of  Id.  per  hour. 
The  employers,  however,  are  fast  filling  their 
shops  at  the  old  rate,  and  the  strike  will  pro- 
bably collapse  in  this  way. 


Torquay. — At 'rouiu.ay,  on  Saturday  last,  tlio 
formal  inauguvation  took  place  of  some  exton.sive 
main  drainage  work.s,  liy  wldoli  tho  sowngo  of  the 
town  i.s  dischni’gnd  into  tlin  sea  two  milns  irom  tlie 
town,  without  any  possibility  of  its  being  washed 
hack  by  enrrents  or  lidos.  Tho  works,  whicli  had 
been  eurriod  out  aoeording  to  a jilan  of  Sir  Joseph 
llazalgotto,  cost  £(!.’),000.  Sir  Lawrenoo  Falk.  M.P., 
who  jirosided  at  tho  dinner,  ivmarked  on  tho  ad- 
vaiitiiges  of  tho  iinproveinciit  in  itself,  and  referred 
to  the  good  ('xamplo  sot  by  Toniuay  in  helping 
itself,  instead  of  doing  what  many  towns  did — 
nanu'ly,  .seoking  the  assisUuieo  of  I’ai'liamcnt  in 
ohjeets  [iraetioaily  local. 
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THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  WISBECH. 

[from  our  own  revorter.] 

The  Een-coimtry  Congress  of  the  British 
Archffiological  Association  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  took  part  in  its 
meetings  and  excursions  as  one  of  unexpected 
interest.  The  buildings  visited  were  chiefly 
ecclesiastical — Benedictine  abbeys  at  Ely  and 
Peterborough  (long  since  elevated  into  cathe- 
drals), Thorney,  Crowland,  Grey  and  White 
Friars’  houses  at  Lynn  and  Stamford,  a 
Cluniac  establishment  at  Castle  Acre,  and 
spacious  churches  almost  beyond  number,  gave 
a strongly-marked  character  to  the  meeting, 
which  was  fittingly  closed  by  a two  days’ 
scamper — a more  dignified  appellation  would  be 
less  correct — through  the  colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge. Of  domestic  architecture  scarcely  an 
example  was  examined,  except  perhaps  the 
presidents’  lodges  at  Cambridge — an  assertion 
to  be  qualified  if  the  concession  to  popularity  by 
a trip  to  Sandringham  be  insisted  upon  as 
“ archaeology.”  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  almost  unequalled  Early  Jacobean 
mansion  of  Burghley  House  and  the  mediaeval 
pleasaunce  of  Middleton  Towers  had  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  programme  as  impracticable. 
The  fortifications  seen  during  the  nine  days’ 
meeting  were  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  earth- 
works, banks,  moats,  and  mounds  thrown  up  at 
an  unknown  period,  vaguely  regarded  as 
Eomano-British.  Some  of  these  hillocks,  now 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  pleasant 
diversities  of  surface  in  the  true  Fen-lands, 
were  utilised  by  the  Normans  for  sites  for 
massive  castles,  as  at  Stamford,  Wisbech,  Cam- 
bridge, Castle  Eising,  and  Castle  Acre,  but 
these  have  with  two  or  three  notable  excep- 
tions, amongst  which  Castle  Eising  must  be 
particularised,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  excursions  extended  over  rather  too  ex- 
tensive a field  to  be  properly  carried  out,  and  one 
or  two  serious  break-downs  of  the  complicated 
carriage  and  special  train  arrangements  are 
partially  attributable  to  the  attempt  to  crowd 
too  much  into  a day.  In  a congress  held  in  a 
district  wherein  the  difiiculty  was,  as  was  re- 
marked at  the  inaugural  meeting,  “ not  what 
should  be  visited,  but  what  could  be  left  out,” 
Stamford  and  Spalding  might  well  have  been 
reserved,  with  Burghley,  for  another  year. 
Amongst  the  advantages  of  the  widespread 
excursions  of  this  congress  may  be  mentioned 
the  varied  types  of  churches  seen  within  an 
interval  allowing  of  comp.arison  one  with 
another.  Thus,  with  the  square-built,  well- 
lighted  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Marsh- 
land, chiefly  of  the  15th  century,  could  be  con- 
trasted those  of  North  Northants  and  Hunts, 
having  narrow  aisles  and  naves,  and  short 
broach  spires,  rendered  more  clumsy  in  outline 
by  the  expansions  for  lights,  and  with  these 
the  lofty-naved  highly-decorated  edifices  across 
the  Lincolnshire  border.  More  than  one 
instance  of  a church  sadly  needing  restoration 
was  seen,  and  it  is  possible  the  attention  called 
to  these  buildings  may  be  instrumental  in 
averting  the  progress  of  decay.  Many  of  the 
corporate  towns  visited  are  wealthy  in  parch- 
ments and  plate,  and  not  a few  town  councillors 
(and  even  heads  of  colleges)  appeared  un- 
willingly undeceived  when  the  asserted  dates 
of  their  silver- gilt  vessels  and  maces  were 
tested  by  examination  of  the  hall-marks, 
and  the  fondly-cherished  traditions  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  town’s  treasures  were 
shorn  in  a twinkling  of  several  centuries 
of  romance.  This  over-estimation  of  age  al- 
lowed for,  and  correct  dates  assigned  and  borne 
in  mind,  the  salvers  and  hannapers,  swords 
and  maces  exhibited  during  the  congress,  formed 
a valuable  series  of  illustrations  of  the  silver- 
smith’s art  as  practised  in  the  service  of 
wealthy  burghs  during  the  oft-times  troubled 
Stuart  period.)  The  charters  at  Wisbech, 
Lynn,  and  Stamford  were  especiaUy  interesting 
as  palseographical  specimens,  and  prepared 
in  some  measure  for  the  priceless  manuscripts 
jealously  guarded  in  the  college  libraries 
of  Cambridge.  The  papers  read  during 
the  congress  were  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  those  bearing  on  the  industry  dis- 
played in  past  ages  to  drain  the  Fens,  and  to 


protect  the  lands,  thus  snatched  from  the 
morasses,  from  fresh  inundations.  The  archi- 
tectural and  historical  essays  were  also  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Some  of  these  lectures  we 
may  reproduce  in  a condensed  form  in  future 
issues.  We  gather  up  anew  the  threads  of  our 
detailed  narrative  at  the  proceedings  of 

THURSDAY. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  the  ancient 
borough  of  King’s  Lynn,  the  afternoon  to  a 
carriage  drive  to  Sandringham,  taking  the 
Norman  fortress  at  Castle  Eising  en  route. 

LYNN. 

The  members  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall 
formerly  the  hall  of  Trinity  Guild.  Its  hand- 
some front  of  flint  and  freestone  chequer  work, 
broken  into  by  mullioned  four-centre  windows 
and  shallow  niches,  is  characteristic  of  a fif- 
teenth century  East  Anglian  corporate  building. 
The  interior  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  given 
by  the  outside ; the  old  timbered  hall  is  gone, 
and  floors  and  partition  walls  have  been  freely 
introduced.  Upstairs  the  regalia  belonging  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  exhibited  and 
explained  by  Mr.  Beloe.  These  consist  of  a cup 
and  its  cover,  and  a sword,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  given  the  town  by  King  John ; a 
chain  and  badge  of  office,  and  four  large  silver- 
gilt  maces.  The  most  noticeable  is  the  cup, 
which  has  been  often  figured  and  exhibited ; it 
is  of  singular  beauty  of  outline,  of  silver  gilt, 
and  V3oz.  in  weight.  Upon  the  sides,  foot,  and 
lid  are  panels  of  dark  blue  enamel  (champleve), 
in  which  are  incised  figures  of  lords  and  ladies 
hawking  and  hunting.  On  base  are  inscrip- 
tions of  various  repairings  by  past  mayors,  the 
earliest  record  dating  1692.  Mr.  Brock  having 
pointed  out  that  while  the  cup  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  so  early  a period  as  King  John,  the 
costumes  of  the  figures  were  French  in  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  period  of  Eichard  II.  The 
vessel  was  almost  unrivalled  in  beauty.  Mr. 
Lambert,  F.S.A.,  vigorously  attacked  the  local 
traditions,  saying  that  the  cup  might  be  of 
respectable  age ; it  had  been  so  cared  for  by  the 
mayors  of  Lynn,  that  it  resembled  the  Irish- 
man’s gun,  which  had  had  new  lock,  cock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  yet  was  his  original  weapon.  The 
cup  had  now  neither  style,  art,  nor  taste,  and 
mayor  after  mayor  had,  they  could  readily  read, 
repaired,  regilt,  and  renewed  the  vessel.  The 
maces  had  the  low  crown  of  Charles  II.,  but 
the  scabbard  seemed  like  the  work  of  George 
Payne,  of  London,  a noted  silversmith  of 
George  II.’s  reign,  and  the  mayor’s  chain 
might  be  several  minstrels’  chains,  welded  to- 
gether, or  even  part  of  the  old  weights  and  scales. 
A discussion  ensued  in  which  it  was  shown  from 
the  heraldic  devices  that  the  scabbard  and 
maces  were  ornamented  not  more  recently  than 
Charles  II.’s  reign  ; the  sword  was  pronounced 
to  be  of  Henry  YII.’s  time,  while,  as  to  the  cup, 
Mr.  Bloxam  subsequently,  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  pointed  out  that  the  costumes  on  the 
great  brass  of  Eobert  Braunche  and  his  two 
wives,  under  the  south-west  tower,  which  is 
dated  1374,  precisely  agree  with  those  por- 
trayed on  the  enamel,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  cup  might  have  been  given  by' this  great 
merchant  and  mayor.  In  the  magistrates’ 
room  at  the  Town  Hall  is  a piece  of 
stained  glass  in  a window,  on  which  the 
cup  is  depicted  very  fairly  as  to  con- 
tour. In  another  room  the  corporate  records 
were  shown,  and  wei’e  described  by  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch  as  a very  good  series  of  charters 
and  deeds,  ranging  from  that  signed  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1200,  to  one 
granted  by  Philip  and  Mary.  A peculiarity 
was  that  many  of  the  charters  were  in  dupli- 
cate. Their  contents  were  well  known,  for  they 
were  the  ordinary  documents  issued  from  the 
Exchequer,  but  the  series  was  of  great  value  to 
students  of  the  paleography  of  art.  He  sug- 
gested that  greater  care  ought  to  be  taken  of 
the  seals,  which  had  been  shaken  about  in  their 
cases,  and  were  battered  in  consequence. 

The  members  then  made  a perambulation  of 
the  town.  The  narrow  crooked  streets  of  Lynn 
Eegis  contain  many  flint  and  rubble  four- 
centred  archways,  well- carved  wooden  doors, 
and  heavily  mullioned  windows  and  other  frag- 
mentary reminiscences  of  the  most  prosperous 
days  of  the  ancient  port.  In  Queen-street  a 
halt  was  made  opposite  a richly-carved  door  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  set  in  rather  earlier 


archway ; on  the  chief  stile  of  door  is  the  in- 
scription— ‘‘  Magister  Thomie  Thoresby  fund, 
huj.  dom.”  (Thomas  Thoresby,  mayor,  built  this 
his  house).  The  great  Church  of  fit.  Margaret’s, 
with  its  twin  western  towers  and  long  range  of 
aisles,  was  amongst  the  Vjuildings  visited.  It 
was  restored  three  years  since  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  (Mr.  Bell,  of  Cambridge,  contractor)  at  a 
cost  of  .£11,000.  The  western  towers  are  dis- 
similar ; both  .are  Norman  at  base,  but  that  on 
south  side  is  Early  English,  except  uppermost 
story ; the  northern  one  is  Perpendicular. 
The  crossing  of  transepts  greatly  needs  em- 
phasis ; a lantern  stage  was  commenced  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  but  the  foundations  proved  in- 
sufficient. The  external  walls  are  plain  to  bar- 
renness, and  recall  the  vast  churches  of  South 
Holland.  On  entering  the  church  the  clumsy 
pseudo-Gothic  nave  arcades  strike  the  eye  as 
much  as  the  good  proportions  and  excellent 
lighting ; the  wretched  character  of  the  nave  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  spire  of  south-west 
tower  fell  upon  it  in  1741,  and  that  the  crushed 
portion  was  rebuilt  the  following  year.  In  the 
east  end  is  a post-Eeformation  circular  window, 
filled  with  three  tiers  of  almost  rectangular 
tracery ; the  effect  is  singular  rather  than 
pleasing.  In  the  church  were  seen  two  of  the 
largest  brasses  in  existence,  about  10ft.  by  5ft- 
each.  Mr.  Brock  delivered  an  address  in  the 
church,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
grotesque  carving  on  the  stalls,  parcloses,  and 
other  features,  and  deprecated  the  mode  in 
which,  during  the  recent  restoration,  all  the 
more  modern  fittings  were  swept  away,  in- 
stancing the  excellent  Carolvian  panelled 
screen  at  east  end,  which  had  been  removed 
and  djvided  into  portions  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  aisle.  Again,  a few  generations 
since  a chapel  on  the  north  of  chancel  was 
removed  to  widen  the  street,  as  a cheaper  expe- 
dient than  to  pull  down  houses  on  the  other  side. 
The  opening  into  this  chapel  had  been  closed 
with  screen-work,  which  has  also  been  re- 
moved. In  the  south  aisle  of  chancel  is  a 
library  of  above  500  vols.,  which  Mr.  Birch  de- 
scribed as  containing  some  early  printed  books 
and  good  MSS.  The  South  Gate  of  Lynn,  a 
mouldering  embattled  structure  of  early  15th- 
century  workmanship  in  brick,  having  been, 
seen,  the  remains  of  the  Town  Walls  were 
traced  a short  distance.  They  consist  of  low 
broad  walls  of  rubble,  still  faced  in  places  on 
the  outer  side  with  ashlar ; on  the  inner  side 
are  a series  of  deep  arches,  with  pointed  heads 
of  the  period  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  having^ 
loopholes.  The  wall  is  defended  on  the  outer 
side  by  a ditch.  Beyond  the  remains  of  the 
wall  are  the  Public  Walks,  in  which  is  situated, 
upon  an  ancient  tumulus,  a singular  octagonal 
edifice,  known  as  Bed  Mount  Chapel.  This- 
building  is  of  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings. 
It  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  a grace- 
ful porch.  Two  staircases  in  the  walls,  having; 
deeply-worn  handrails  of  cut  brickwork,  give 
access  to  and  egress  from  the  three  chambers, 
17^ft.  X 14ft.  each,  into  which  it  is  divided. 
The  upper  one  is  the  chapel — a gem  of  Late 
Perpendicular  panelling  and  tracery,  with  fan 
vaulting  to  roof.  The  pierced  cornice,  canopied 
panels,  and  traceried  windows  of  this  little 
chapel  are  all  worthy  of  study.  The  plan  is  a 
Greek  cross,  the  eastern  limb  being  fitted  with 
high  stone  altar-table  and  piscina.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  in  a brief  lecture,  referred  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  chapel,  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
proved  by  the  Corporation  records  to  have  been, 
erected  in  1484  by  Eobert  Curraunce,  and  men- 
tioned the  casing  shell  as  a satisfactory 
example  of  early  brickwork.  In  it  were  for- 
merly exhibited  relics,  and  the  two  staircases 
were  devised  to  allow  of  the  rapid  visit,  inspec- 
tion, and  exit  of  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
Grey  Friars  Steeple  was  examined  on  the  return 
to  the  town.  It  is  the  only  remaining  fragment 
of  a Franciscan  monastery  church.  The  chan- 
cel arch,  supported  north  and  south  by  modern 
buttresses,  also  of  red  brick,  is  groined  and 
pierced  by  side  niches.  Prom  the  centre  rise 
two  octagonal  stages  of  a steeple  of  great 
beauty,  crowned  by  embattled  parapet.  At  the 
north-west  angle  is  a stair  turret,  rising  a little 
above  tower,  and  capped  90ft.  from  ground  with 
ogee  roof.  The  date  is  about  1300.  A century 
ago  the  interior  of  the  arch  was  blocked  up 
by  a cottage,  and  others  abutted  upon  it. 
These  have  been  removed  by  the  Corpora- 
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tion,  and  a rockery  and  fountain  forms  a 
centre-point,  as  pleasant  and  refreshing'  in 
appearance  as  it  is  incongruous.  'J’he  tower 
was  again  repaired  and  repointed  last  year. 
In  describing  the  steeple  Mr.  Ilrock  said  it  was 
worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty  and  grace,  but  because  it  illustrated  a 
feature  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  great 
convent  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Norwich.  The  nave 
of  this  church  must  have  been  of  great  width 
and  extent,  and  this  agreed  with  the  habits  of 
the  Grey  or  Preaching  BViars.  Next  was  seen 
the  quaint  old  Custom-house,  which  might 
almost  be  imagined,  from  its  clumsy  sashes, 
broad,  balustraded  roof,  central  wooden  turret, 
ending  in  ogee  pinnacle,  to  have  been  imported 
bodily — beam  and  brick — from  Eotterdam  or 
Utrecht,  except  for  the  statue  of  the  Second 
Charles  over  the  chief  entrance.  There  was 
but  time  left  for  a flying  glance  at  the  bricked- 
up  gable  of  St.  George’s  Guildhall  in  King- 
street,  now  the  front  of  a warehouse,  before  a 
hurried  visit  to  St.  Nicholas’  Chapel,  a large  and 
pure  specimen  of  the  Norfolk  type  of  Perpen- 
dicular— windows  verging  on  Flamboyant,  two 
ranges  of  eleven  octagonal  columns  dividing 
aisles  from  central  area  (for  there  is  no  struc- 
tural division  into  central  nave  and  chancel 
except  in  eastern  part),  and  a richly-panelled 
tie-beam  and  queen-post  roof,  with  angels  at 
springings  of  principals.  In  the  eastern  bay  are 
remains  of  the  crocheted  heads  of  what  must 
have  been  very  rich  sedilia ; their  destruction 
is  one  of  the  many  wanton  acts  charged  against 
CromweU.  The  only  early  feature  is  the  low 
13th  century  tower  at  the  S.W.  angle,  upon 
which  is  raised  a lead-covered  oak  spire,  from 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  design.  The  fifteenth  century 
carving  in  the  chapel  is  flatly  treated,  and  has 
a distinctly  Flemish  appearance.  The  south 
porch*  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  its 
class — spacious,  of  two  stories,  each  groined 
within,  and  faced  between  the  shallow  niches 
with  flint  and  stone  chequers.  A fter  luncheon 
the  members  were  driven  over  to  Sandringham, 
visiting  en  route. 

CASTLE  RISING. 

Here  is  the  finest  example  in  the  Eastern 
bounties  of  a square  Norman  keep.  It  is  set, 
like  that  at  Norwich,  into  a much  earlier  series 
of  earthworks,  which  have  been  partially  dis- 
turbed to  form  baileys.  The  moat  is  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge  leading  to  a projecting  angle 
of  the  castle,  in  the  inner  face  of  which  is 
placed  the  entering  staircase.  The  walls  are 
■of  great  thickness,  and  are  pierced  by  pas- 
sages on  the  further  side  from  entrance.  A 
thick  wall  divides  the  interior  of  the  castle 
lengthwise  into  two  parts,  both  open  to  the 
sky ; in  the  larger  division  the  ancient  well 
is  being  fitted  with  standards  and  pipes 
connected  with  a cistern — a wretched  red  brick 
excrescence — in  course  of  dovetailing  into  the 
old  masonry.  This  is  for  the  supply  of  the 
a.djacent  hall.  The  well  is  circular,  70ft.  in 
depth  and  of  small  diameter ; it  is  said  to  have 
been  continuijusly  in  use.  Throughout  the 
castle  the  arches,  jambs,  and  string-courses  are 
decorated  with  free  and  late  Norman  carving, 
•zigzag  and  billet,  with  some  grotesque  work. 
A discussion  arose  amongst  those  who  ascended 
to  the  upper  passages  as  to  the  ancient  position 
of  the  oratory,  Mr.  Reynolds  arguing  that  the 
vaulted  recess  on  the  east  side  was  so  used  as  in 
the  Towers  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Norwich, 
while  others  considered  the  evidence  afforded 
by  masonry  insufficient,  and  that  the  chapel 
was  set  outside  the  north  wall  of  keep. 

SANDRINGHAM. 

The  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Norfolk 
home  afforded  a pleasant,  and  certainly  popu- 
lar, break  in  the  week’s  archmologising.  After 
seeing  the  Prince’s  kennels,  with  substantial 
wMl-drained  houses,  paved  yards,  and  high 
railings  in  front,  like  a menagerie,  the  members 
went  through  the  series  of  stables,  arranged  on 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  with  coach-houses 
in  the  centre.  All  these  buildings,  together 
with  the  roomy  cottages  and  farmsteads  on  the 
estate,  are  of  brickwork,  faced  with  a dark  iron- 
stone raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  known 
as  “ Carrstone.”  This  crops  out  in  strata  of  tile- 
like fragments,  which  are  laid  on  edge,  and 
secured  by  mortar  at  the  back,  so  as  to  present 
a nearly  black  serrated  surface.  Tlie  efl'ect  of 

* lllustratod  in  Buildinu  News  a fow  years  since. 
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the  contrast  between  this  facing  and  tlie  white 
bricks  everywhere  used  for  dressings  is  novel, 
and  very  satisfactory.*  The  members  walked 
through  the  grounds,  which  are  well  laid  out 
.and  admirably  kept,  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  where,  on  bare  boards  supported  on 
trestles,  tea,  bread  and  butter,  .and  plain  cake 
were  spread.  The  homeliness  of  the  Prince’s 
hospitality  was  overlooked  after  a long  day’s 
walking  and  driving,  and,  after  partaking  of  a 
rough-and-ready  meal,  the  house  itself  was 
visited.  It  was  refronted  and  almost  rebuilt 
eight  years  since  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Humbert, 
and  the  red  brick  new  front,  diversified  by  pro- 
jecting bays  and  roofs,  clumps  of  chimneys, 
and  an  ogee  turret,  is  of  Early  Jacobean  and 
thoroughly  Domestic  English  character.  It  is 
set  on  a raised  terrace.  W e did  not  notice  a sash 
window  throughout — the  lighting  in  every  part 
is  by  abundant  French  casements.  The  members 
were  marshalled  through  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments on  ground  floor.  Although  furniture  and 
books  were  encased  in  holland  wrappers, 
enough  was  apparent  on  the  walls  and  else- 
where to  show  the  purely  modern  taste  of  the 
Heir  Apparent,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
ostentatious  display.  The  only  attractions  to 
the  extreme  archieologist  are  the  claymores, 
arquebuses,  and  pikes  on  the  walls  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  the  great  leather  jugs  near  by,  and 
the  choice  china  and  pottery  scattered  through 
the  rooms.  Portraits  of  the  members  of  Royal 
families  of  England  and  Denmark,  views  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  King’s  palace,  clever  sepia 
and  crayon  drawings  of  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions, sledge-driving,  deer-stalking,  grouse- 
hunting, and  always  smoking,  with  some  of 
John  Leech’s  sketches  from  Punch,  are  hung 
everywhere.  The  ceilings  of  the  chief  rooms 
are  painted  with  birds  in  floral  borders.  The 
furniture  is  everywhere  of  comparatively  simple 
and  “ useable  ” character.  The  last  apart- 
ments visited  were  the  bowling-alley,  billiard 
and  smoking-rooms,  on  the  terrace  front.  There 
was  not  much  to  detain  the  members  at  San- 
dringham Church,  except  the  singular  stone 
lattice  tracery,  pierced  in  patterns  in  the  belfry 
windows  of  the  massive  tower,  the  small  lancets 
of  stained  glass,  representing  saints,  in  south 
porch  and  west  end  of  nave,  probably  executed 
c.  1450,  and  the  fine  wooden  font  cover,  richly 
pinnacled,  and  suspended  over  the  basin  by 
chain  and  bracket  upon  north  wall.  The 
church  is  of  local  Carrstone,  with  freestone 
dressings.  It  was  restored  by  the  late  S.  S. 
Teulon  forty-five  years  since,  and  again  more 
recently  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  B.A.  At  the 
present  time  alterations  are  being  carried  out 
in  the  chancel,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  ex- 
pense, as  a memorial  to  the  late  incumbent ; the 
work  consists  of  stained  glass  in  north  and 
south  windows  at  east  end,  a brass  plate  near 
south-east  angle,  and  credence  table,  &c.  A 
peculiar  feature  is  that  the  chancel  arch  is 
corbelled  over.  On  driving  out  of  the  grounds 
towards  Lynn  the  compact  and  beautiful 
“Norwich  gates,’’  given  the  Prince  by  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  executed  in  wrought 
iron  by  Messrs.  Barn.ard,  Bishop,  and  Barnard, 
of  Norwich,  were  seen. 

In  the  evening  a conversazione  was  held  in 
the  museum,  and  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Phene,  “ Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Scholar  of 
King’s  Lynn  Grammar  School  on  the  Archae- 
ology of  the  Wash  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey  on 
“ Symbolism  in  Early  and  Medimval  Art;  ” and 
by  Mr.  Miller  on  “ Hereward  the  Saxon.’’ 

FRIDAY. 

The  Benedictine  abbeys  of  Thorney  and 
Crowland,  and  Spalding  Church,  were  the  pro- 
minent features  of  Friday’s  programme. 

THORNEY  ABBEY. 

The  portions  of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey, 
added  to  and  partially  encased  in  more  recent 
work  so  as  to  serve  as  a parochial  church,  were 
the  only  interesting  points  in  the  modern 
looking  village  of  Thorney.  The  west  frontf 
of  the  church,  beautified  by  an  octangular 
pierced  and  battlemented  turret,  rising  from 
either  angle  buttress ; between  is  a battle- 
mented screen,  and  rows  of  sculptured  figures 
over  the  west  window.  Over  the  doorway  is 

* A BliooHnR-box  ou  tho  ontato  was  illuatratml  in  tlio 
Bdii.dino  Nk.w.s,  .July  21,  18i;7,  p.  108,  Vol.  XXVII. 
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the  date  1G.30,  recording  some  alterations  to 
the  fabric.  The  side  aisles  have  been  removed, 
and  the  late  Norman  columns,  alternately 
round  and  octagonal,  as  at  Ely  and  other  con- 
temporary buildings,  are  built  into  the  walls 
(which  are  evidently  inspired  by  the  greater 
example  at  Peterborough),  the  triforium  and 
clerestory  being  left  intact.  The  east  end  and 
shallow  transepts  were  added  by  Blore  in  1840, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  mechanical, 
clumsy  work,  and  inaccurate  details  of  his 
“ Norman,’’ with  the  freedom  and  variety  of  the 
original  work,  to  this  day  left  unfinished,  serves 
to  point  a moral  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
“ falsifying  architectural  history”  by  imitative 
restoration.  The  building  is  vaulted  with 
plaster,  which,  together  with  the  columns  and 
wall  surfaces,  is  coloured  and  struck -jointed  to 
imitate  stone.  The  fittings  are  unworthy  of 
the  edifice,  and  it  is  noteworthy,  as  bearing  on 
the  “ eastward  position”  controversy,  that  the 
unwieldy  schoolmaster’s-desk-like  pulpit  has 
been  so  placed  in  the  central  passage  as  to  pre  - 
vent  the  congregation  from  seeing  the  officia- 
ting clergyman  when  at  the  Communion  table. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  showy  and  poor 
modern  glass,  illustrating  the  miracles  of  St. 
Thomas-a-Becketj  as  depicted  in  the  choir  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  War- 
ner read  a paper  on  the  history  of  the 
abbey,  noting  its  founding  as  Ancarrig  (the 
island-fortress),  in  602,  by  Saxulf,  first  abbot  of 
Medehamstead,  and  its  destruction  in  870 ; the 
rebuildings  a century  later,  and  again  between 
the  years  1098  and  1108.  He  quoted  the  appre- 
ciative descriptions  of  the  abbey  given  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis  and  William  of  Malmesbury, 
and  hinted  that  the  famous  Red  Book  of  Thor- 
ney, now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  W est- 
moreland,  might,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  editor,  afiord  much  interesting  his- 
torical information  as  to  the  abbey.  Mr.  Chas. 
Lynam,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  followed  with  a 
lecture  on  the  architecture  of  the  abbey,  of 
which  we  may  give  an  abstract  in  an  early  num- 
ber. In  this  a careful  discrimination  was  made 
of  the  dates  of  the  older  portions — the  arcade, 
with  its  clerestory  and  triforium,  being  spoken 
of  as  a piece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  hardly 
to  be  surpassed.  The  fittings  introduced  in 
1636,  when  it  was  altered  to  serve  as  a church, 
and  in  more  recent  days  had  been  dwelt  upon 
with  complacency  by  local  historians,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  a Benedictine 
monk  to  realise  this  respectable  building,  with 
its  yellow  washed  walls,  plaster  ceiling,  high- 
side  pews,  and  central  open  benches,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  officiating  ministers,  as 
the  place  where  were  being  continued  the  func- 
tions of  his  order. 

CROWLAND  ABBEY. 

The  beautiful  Early  English  west  front  of 
this  abbey,  with  its  central  portal  divided  by  a 
shaft  of  Purbeek  marble  as  at  Ely,  the  rows  of 
statues  of  saints  and  kings  and  the  remains  of 
a later  great  window  were  examined  under  the 
disadvantage  of  a drenching  rain,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  more  determined  archseologists 
traced  the  ground  plan  of  the  abbey,  as  shown 
by  bases  of  piers  in  part  of  nave  and  choir,  and 
bare  spaces  in  the  turf  corresponding  with  choir 
and  apse  foundations.  One  of  the  central 
tower  arches  yet  remains.  It  is  ornamented 
with  zig-zag  mouldings  of  bold  character,  and 
is  filled  up  with  fragments  of  carved  stone  from 
various  parts  of  the  abbey.  The  great  north 
tower  forms  the  porch,  and  the  north  aisle  is 
fitted  up  as  the  parish  church,  and  beneath  its 
groined  roof  the  Rev.  Canon  Moore  exhibited 
a series  of  photographs  from  13th  century 
manuscripts,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St. 
Guthlac,  to  whom  and  to  St.  Bartholomew  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  also  a carefully  drawn 
and  coloured  ground  plan  of  tho  abbey  church. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of 
the  first  abbey,  built  a quarter  of  a mile  dis- 
tant, on  the  ancient  tumulus  on  which  St. 
Guthlac’s  cell  was  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  675,  were  only  destroyed  12 
years  ago  by  tho  tenant  of  the  land  who  was 
digging  for  gravel.  Ho  exhibited  the  only 
plan  made  during  the  process  of  grubbing  up 
the  old  work,  which  showed  .a  chapel  S4ft.  by 
40ft.,  with  aisles  and  apsidal  end.  Tho  con- 
crete and  Barnack  rag  walls  of  this  chapel 
varied  from  3ft.  to  8ft.  in  thickness,  and  over 
200  tons  of  stone  wore  carted  away.  Tho 
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ground  plan  of  the  present  abbey,  which  he 
had  tested  by  dij'ginf'  on  to  the  pier  and  wall 
bases,  consisted  of  a nave  14lft.  by  27ft.  lOin., 
.a  central  tower  3()ft.  square,  transepts  on 
either  side,  a choir  80ft.  in  length  ending  in 
apse,  a north  aisle  (still  roofed  in)  OOft.  by 
21ft.,  and  a south  aisle,  141ft.  by  lift.  The 
apse  and  part  of  west  front  are  Norman,  but 
the  latter  was  chielly  Early  English.  The 
north  tower  was  built  in  1427,  and  the  north 
aisle  vaulted  at  a somewhat  later  period.  The 
outer  wall  was  also  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
and  in  it  the  local  custom  was  followed  of 
re-using  earlier  work  ; thus  in  this  they  found 
an  Early  English  moulding  with  a Perpen- 
dicular base  and  drip — a peculiarity  which 
had  led  Mr.  Freeman  and  others  into  error.  It 
was  singular  to  notice  in  the  west  front  how 
the  Early  English  was  interpolated  into  the 
Norman  masonry.  Mr.  Bloxam  instanced 
Wroxham  Abbey,  Warwickshire,  as  another 
instance  in  which  the  north  aisle  was  used  as  a 
parish  church.  Canon  Moore  said  there  was 
continuous  evidence  from  the  15th  century  of 
this  appropriation.  Mr.  Bloxam  added  that 
the  abbey  agreed  in  plan  with  the  Benedictine 
type,  in  elongated  choir,  apsidal  east  end,  and 
irregularity  in  width  of  aisles.  He  referred  to 
the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  groining  and  to 
the  incomplete  state  of  the  chapels  thrown  out 
at  the  west  end,  and  suggested  that  the  gal- 
lery surrounding  three  sides  of  the  church, 
more  especially  that  over  the  east  end,  was 
scarcely  ecclesiastical.  Canon  Moore  remarked 
upon  the  traces  of  springers  for  vaulting  to  be 
seen  in  the  north  wall  of  nave,  and  said  that, 
from  the  weakness  of  the  walls  and  their  great 
height,  this  groining  could  never  have  been 
completed  except  in  wood.  General  concurrence 
was  expressed  in  the  suggestion,  and  also  in 
that  as  to  the  date  of  the  external  walling. 
The  ruined  west  front,  braced  and  rendered 
secure  a few  years  since  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Brock  as  one  of  the  gems  of  English  Gothic 
architecture.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
gallery  might  be  removed  from  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  The  extraordinary  Triangular 
Bridge*  was  examined  on  the  way  back  as  well 
as  the  incessant  rain  would  permit,  surprise 
being  felt  that  on  such  a day  the  space  beneath 
should  be  almost  dry.  It  is  of  rude  masonry, 
and  is  very  irregular  in  construction  and  plan. 
The  groining  of  the  under  surfaces  may  indi- 
cate a date  of  erection  late  in  the  13th  century. 
The  sides  are  steep,  and  the  central  boulder- 
paved  platform  is  reached  by  flights  of  steps, 
unequally  disposed.  At  some  more  recent 
period,  and  in  a different  stone,  parapets  have 
been  added.  On  the  west  side  of  the  south 
limb  is  a decayed  and  broken  freestone  statue, 
which  has  exercised  the  imaginative  powers  of 
antiquarians  for  generations.  It  is  represented 
as  a crowned,  long-bearded  figure,  seated  with 
the  right  hand  resting  on  an  object  which  may 
be  anything  from  an  orb  or  skull  to  the  “ loaf  ” 
with  which  this  “Cromwell”  is  locally  en- 
dowed. Canon  Moore’s  suggestion  that  the 
figure  was  intended  for  a niche  high  up  in  the 
west  front  of  Crowland  Abbey  is  ingenious,  but 
the  figure  cannot  represent  the  Saviour  in 
majesty  as  he  conjectured.  The  bridge  is 
unique,  but  is  an  obstruction  to  the  village 
traffic ; its  only  use  is  to  prop  up  a telegraph 
pole  reared  against  it  by  the  unromantic  post- 
office  authorities.  Having  done  justice  to  the 
luncheon  given  in  Thorney  school-room  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  members  proceeded  by  a 
circuitous  rail  journey,  via  Sutton-bridge,  to 

SPALDING, 

With  the  exception  of  a few  minutes  spent 
amongst  the  quaintly  clipped  yew  trees  in  the 
trim  garden  of  Ascoughfee  House — a late 
Elizabethan  dwelling,  picturesque  until  re- 
modelled in  1833  by  a local  architect — the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  the  great  parish  church  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas.  The  broad  and  low 
tower  and  graceful  crocheted  spire,  set  in  a 
parapet  within  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses, 
are  noticeable  from  a great  distance  from  their 
visible  inclination  to  the  south.  The  “ lean- 
ing ” is,  it  is  hoped,  stayed  now,  thanks  to  the 
measures  taken  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  twelve 
years  since.  On  entering  by  the  great  north 


* See  illustration  and  plan  in  Building  News,  Deo,  7, 
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porch  the  numerous  ranges  of  columns  of 
various  heights  dividing  the  five  aisles  give  an 
impression  of  great  intricacy  of  design,  and  a 
charming  mystery  to  the  vista  — an  effect 
heightened  by  the  screening  off  of  chancel 
by  a lofty  rood-loft  of  carved  oak,  suggesting 
in  its  overhanging  cornice  the  more  elaborate 
example  at  Llangwm.  Upon  it  stands  a large 
gilt  and  embossed  metal  cross,  suspended  from 
chancel  arch  by  enriched  and  begilded  chains. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Moore,  the  rector,  gave  an 
address,  in  which  he  showed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
coloured  plan,  the  mode  in  which  the  church 
became  the  puzzling  group  of  pillars,  arches, 
and  buttresses  it  now  appears.  As  first  erected, 
about  1280,  the  original  church  was  as  complete 
and  simple  an  edifice  as  could  be  imagined — 
nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  each  as  at  Ely 
with  an  aisle  on  every  side,  and  all  uniform  as 
to  height,  proportional  width,  and  construction. 
It  was  altered  in  the  Perpendicular  period, 
when  the  strange  expedient  was  adopted  of 
raising  the  nave  arcades  6ft.  in  height  by 
thrusting  stones  of  a different  class  just  below 
the  springing,  thus  stilting  the  arches.  As  at 
Crowland,  the  carved  work  was  replaced  almost 
stone  for  stone  in  the  capitals,  and  a clerestory 
added.  He  believed,  from  the  weakness  of  the 
piers  at  the  crossing,  that  there  was  never 
a central  tower,  but  that  the  roof  was  simply 
mitred,  the  sanctus  bell-turret  now  existing 
being  added  long  subsequently.  Even  the 
chancel  arch  was  stilted,  so  that  the  church  was 
in  fact  a Early  English  church  built  in  Perpen- 
dicular days.  The  aisles  were  next  doubled  in 
width  by  throwing  out  fresh  aisles,  and  so  were 
the  transepts,  which  now  became  flush  on  faces 
with  the  fresh  aisle  walls.  The  new  aisles  exer- 
cised  a great  thrust,  and  so  on  the  north  side 
the  builders,  instead  of  underpinning,  reared  a 
solid  wall  at  the  west  end,  and  on  the  south 
they  trusted  to  the  great  tower  and  its  spire  as 
a counterbalancing  mass.  On  the  north  side, 
in  the  bay  next  the  transept  aisle,  they  threw  a 
skew  arch  across,  and  this  strainer  was  so 
designed  that  the  real  defect  was  rendered 
ornamental ; while,  at  the  same  time,  it  carried 
the  weight  of  roof  securely.  The  windows  of 
the  old  aisles  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  on  the 
north  side  one  was  put  into  the  new  bay  to  the 
north  of  its  former  place,  the  other  in  the  north- 
east transept  wall.  The  latter  wall  was  not  so 
thick  by  Gin.  as  the  one  in  which  the  window 
previously  stood,  and  the  projecting  hood  and 
sill  and  cuspings  were,  as  the  members  could  see, 
roughly  shaved  off  to  get  a nearly  plane  surface. 
The  windows  in  east  of  south  transept  were 
peculiar  in  tracery,  and  this  peculiarity  has  been 
repeated  by  Sir  G.  Scott  in  the  new  aisle  he 
added  to  chancel  and  elsewhere.  The  alteration 
in  the  fifteenth  century  was  most  carelessly 
effected.  In  replacing  a south-east  nave 
arcade  capital,  after  stilting,  the  bed  was  not 
true,  so  that  the  upper  part  impinged  on  the 
pier.  The  workman  bad  gone  on  with  his  work 
instead  of  tracing  the  defect  down  to  the  faulty 
joint,  and  knocked  off  the  projecting  bit  of  rim, 
leaving  the  arch  as  much  askew  as  ever.  A 
window  at  the  south-east  angle  was  turned  inside- 
out  in  replacing  in  the  new  aisle ; and  what  was 
now  the  internal  surface  showed  previous 
weathering.  On  the  opposite  side  the  arcade 
was  found  not  to  be  built  into  the  wall,  but  to 
rest  on  the  corbel,  which  it  had  crushed.  Scott 
had  the  arch  pinned  and  built  in  to  the  pier ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  walls 
showed  that  the  same  scamping  existed  in  other 
places,  and  that  these  courses  were  never  bonded. 
Even  the  strainer  arch  was  not  accurately  set 
out.  The  most  serious  evil  was  to  the  tower 
and  south  arcades.  This  tower  had  evidently 
been  removed  from  some  other  place  to  the 
south  angle.  Coffin  ledgers  and  gravestones 
are  used  up,  together  with  portions  of  thirteenth- 
century  string-courses,  to  face  the  lower  part, 
which  had  but  a set-off  of  4in.  all  round.  The 
foundation — none  of  the  best — going  only  into 
silt,  was  honeycombed  by  more  modern  vaults, 
and  a dozen  years  since  it  not  only  inclined  to 
the  south-west,  but  there  was  a great  crevice 
in  it  through  which  a boy  could  creep  at  the 
widest  part,  and  this  extended  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  spire,  and  another  smaller  one  on 
east.  It  was  carefully  shored-up  and  then 
underpinned,  and  a new  foundation  put  in,  the 
space  around  being  concreted  to  aid  the  foot- 
ings ; and  although  the  spire  still  leaned,  the 


mischief  bad  since  gone  no  further.  All  the 
arches  on  the  south  side  were  cracked  and 
crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tower  and  their 
own  weakness,  and  the  ruin  was  only  averted 
by  the  buckling-up  of  the  eastern  arch.  These 
were  renewed  and  buttresses  added,  so  as  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  danger.  The  plans 
showed  that  the  nave,  as  it  stood,  was  100ft. 
long  by  a total  width  of  9Gft. ; across  the  aisles 
the  chancel  was  57ft.  long.  During  the  resto- 
ration a chamber  was  found  to  exist  over  th© 
eastern  part  of  nave  in  which  were  traces  o£ 
machinery.  It  seemed  to  have  bsen  used  for 
the  working  of  figures  upon  the  great  rood 
screen  in  the  miracle  plays  commonly  performed 
in  churches  during  the  middle  ages.  The  rood 
screen  had  been  restored  from  the  pieces  still 
existing,  all  of  which  were  worked  up  into  it. 
Mr.  Brock  said  the  practice  adopted  at  Spalding 
of  adding  successive  aisles  as  a larger  church 
was  needed,  was  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
congregation  than  the  more  common  plan  of 
lengthening  at  the  west  end.  The  church  was 
then  viewed  from  the  outside,  the  peculiarly 
German  tracery  of  the  south  aisle,  added  t© 
chancel  in  1315  (and  formerly  used  as  th© 
grammar  school),  being  remarked  upon,  and 
stated  to  be  unique  in  this  country.  In  return- 
ing to  the  station  the  premises  long  (and  till! 
the  previous  day)  occupied  by  the  well-known 
Gentlemen’s  Society,  started  by  the  antiquary 
Morris  Johnson,  were  looked  at  with  interest^ 
as  it  was  stated  they  are  about  to  be  rebuilt. 

SATURDAY. 

The  Roman  Camp  at  Chesterton,  the  Norman 
Church  of  Castor  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nene,  and  Stamford  town  were  visited  on  this 
day  from  Peterborough  as  a new  centre. 

CHESTEBTON  CAMP. 

During  the  carriage  drive  to  the  camp  the  ivy- 
clad  square  tower  of  Thorpe  House  * attracted 
remark  from  its  picturesqueness.  The  house 
and  its  tower  belong  to  the  last  period  of  semi- 
fortified  dwellings,  and  have  lancet  and  square- 
headed mullioned  windows  used  indiscri- 
minately. The  camp  is  on  the  Huntingdon- 
shire side  of  the  river,  and  can  be  clearly  traced 
in  outline,  although  ploughed  for  centuries. 
It  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram  1,000 
paces  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  half 
that  width,  contracting  at  the  southern  end 
to  suit  the  rise  in  the  land.  The  margin  is 
defined  by  a ditch.  While  the  members  walked 
over  the  site  they  picked  up  a number  of  frag- 
ments of  “ Castor  ware  ” pottery,  with  incised 
patterns,  pieces  of  black-marble  tesserse,  and  a 
leaden  ring,  and  a farmer  stated  that  numbers 
of  Roman  coins  had  been  found  in  a bed  of 
gravel  to  the  south.  Tumuli  and  earthwor"ks 
abound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp, 
which  is  upon  the  east  side  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  great  York-road,  here  successively  con- 
structed one  above  the  other.  On  the  highest 
point  in  the  camp  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan  read  a 
paper  identifying  it  and  Castor  with  the  Duro- 
brivss  mentioned  in  the  5th  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  alluding  to  the  Roman  milestones, 
potters’  kilns,  pavement  found  within  it,  and 
to  the  cemetery  near  by.  The  earthworks  on 
the  hillside  at  Castor  were;  he  suggested,  pro- 
bably an  extension  of  this  encampment,  and 
were  connected  with  a summer  camp  a mile  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  chain  of  fortifica- 
tions extends  for  a score  miles  along  the  Nen© 
Valley.  A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  suggesting  the  formation  of  a local  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  site,  which  had  been 
one  of  great  importance  as  a pottery  and  mili- 
tary place,  judging  from  the  great  quantity  of 
Castor  ware  in  existence,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  only  two  camps  but  the  remains 
of  an  important  community  outside  the  walled 
stations. 

CASTOR  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  set  on  a steep  slope,  evidently 
part  of  the  series  of  earthworks.  It  is  cruci- 
form, the  most  interesting  feature  being  the 
central  Norman  towerf,  one  of  the  richest 
examples  of  eleventh-century  ornamentation 
in  the  Midlands.  Above  the  weathering  lines 
of  the  old  roof  the  tower  rises  in  two  stages. 


* Illustrated  in  the  Building  News,  August  19,  1870, 
p.  132,  Vol.  XIX. 

t Illustrated  in  the  Bcilding  News,  Jan.  20, 1871,  p. 
18,  Vol.  XX. 
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oacli  capped  )>y  clabornto  corbel  tables  and 
billet  uiouldiiif.'.  On  each  sta^'e  a rich  strin^'- 
course  of  cable  pattern  separates  the  tym- 
pana of  a series  of  arcades  and  the  inter- 
vening piers  form  a course  of  scalloped  dia- 
pers. Every  form  of  Norman  ornament 
— wave,  cable,  zig-zag,  and  scallop — is  intro- 
duced into  the  treatment  of  this  tower 
and  the  corbels  are  grotesquely  carved. 
Above  is  a lith  century  pierced  parapet, 
from  within  which  rises  a stunted  spire — 
the  least  satisfactory  point  in  the  group.  The 
church  itself  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, but  the  priest’s  door,  with  dedicatory 
stone  in  the  tympanum,  recording,  quite 
legibly,  that  the  church  was  dedicated  17th 
April,  1121,  has  not  been  altered  in  re-erection. 
Three  of  the  tower  piers  are  the  original  ones, 
and  are  sculptured  with  scenes  from  village 
life.  In  the  raised  east  end  of  chancel  are 
early  sedilia  and  piscince,  one  of  the  latter 
blocked  up  with  part  of  a floriated  coffin  ledger. 
The  nave  and  transept  roofs  are  of  a simple 
15th  century  type,  supported  by  angels.  In  a 
cottage  close  by  an  excellent  piece  of  tesselated 
pavement  was  examined. 

STAMFORD. 

The  richness  of  this  town  in  monastic  and 
eleemosynary  buildings  rendered  the  blunder 
by  which  the  members  were  detained  at  Peter- 
borough station  the  more  to  be  regretted.  A 
luncheon  was  given  in  the  council  chamber  by 
the  corporation,  and  the  mayor  subsequently 
suggested  that  the  Association  should,  at  some 
early  date,  make  that  town  its  head-quarters 
for  a week,  promising  a hearty  welcome.  The 
corporation  regalia  were  exhibited ; there  are 
three  maces  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  (which 
is  uncrowned)  weighing  over  201b.,  and  a good 
specimen  of  the  silversmith’s  craft  two  cen- 
turies since  ; a great  punch  bowl,  curiously 
chased  and  embossed,  also  silver  gilt,  of  some- 
what later  date,  and  various  silver  vessels. 
After  leaving  the  town  hall  the  principal  curio- 
sities of  the  town  were  shown  and  described  by 
the  Eev.  C.  Nevinson,  who  acted  as  guide 
during  a perambulation.  Opposite  the  town 
hall  the  members  entered  some  vaults  under 
dwellings,  and  glanced  at  the  beautiful  13th 
century  groining,  resting  on  pillars  and  re- 
sponds, with  bell-mould  caps.  Nearly  opposite 
is  St.  Mary’s  Church,  noticeable  for  the  Early 
English  arcaded  tower  and  lofty  broach  spire, 
banded  and  broken  up  by  canopied  spire  lights  ; 
and  for  a “ golden  chantry”  on  north  side,  with 
painted  and  panelled  ceiling  (dated  1467),  and 
between  this  chantry  and  the  chancel  a richly- 
carved  altar  tomb,  on  which  are  male  and 
female  eflSgies.  These  are  said  to  represent  Sir 
E.  and  Lady  Phillips,  tempo  Henry  VII.,  but 
it  was  remarked  that  the  armorial  bearings 
and  devices  only  relate  to  the  Tudor  family, 
and  that  the  costumes  are  a score  of  years  later 
than  the  deaths  of  the  Phillips’s.  At  St. 
George’s  Church  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Nevinson 
that  till  recently  the  windows  contained  a 
quantity  of  stained  glass,  representing  the 
garter,  &c.,  »nd  put  in  by  Sir  W.  Burges,  a 
fifteenth-century  garter  king-at-arms.  Of  this 
nothing  is  now  visible  but  small  fragments. 
The  church  has  been,  and  is  being,  restored  by 
a Stamford  architect,  and  regret  was  expressed 
at  the  destruction  of  work  of  historical  interest. 
Some  discussion  occurred  outside  the  west  front 
of  St.  Leonard’s  Priory  * as  to  whether  the 
carving  was  really  of  the  Transitional  Norman 
period,  or  was  partly  a restoration,  the  fresh- 
ness of  appearance  and  seeming  incongruity  of 
some  details  being  adduced  against  it.  Mr.  E. 
B.  Eerrey  urged  that  it  was  a genuine  well- 
preserved  fragment  of  twelfth-century  work. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  small  priory  but  the 
arcades  of  the  nave  as  far  ns  the  crossing, 
walled  in  and  used  as  a cartshed,  and  the  west 
front.  The  columns  show  that  the  nave  was 
extended  westward  by  two  bays  At  some  slightly 
later  date,  the  eastern  caps  being  chamfered, 
while  the  others  are  carved  with  horizontal  roll 
members.  'The  Gate-house  of  the  Carmelite 
Friars  was  described  to  the  visitors  as  of  the 
date  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  shields  of  arms  .and 
mouldings  and  ornamentation  genci’.ally  appe.ar 
s\ibsequentin  d.ate.  The  remains  of  Brazennose 
Gollerje,  which  at  one  time  thrc.atencd  to  be  a 

* IlluHtratod  in  llio  liDii.niNd  Niowh,  Jiui.  IH73 
(p._  I't  Vol.  X.XJV.),  anil  Jiin.  Z(i,  J8'7  (p.  m,  Vol. 


formidable  rival  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
consist  chiefly  of  a pointed  arch  of  many  roll 
members,  and  some  stone  walling  of  the 
period  (1265),  to  which  it  is  attributed.  St. 
Paul’s  Church  is  now  used  as  a grammar 
school.  It  contains  some  interesting  Late 
Norman  work  in  foliaged  capitals  beneath  the 
arcades,  billet  courses,  sedilia,  &c.,  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period.  At  the  side  of  the  play- 
ground is  a large  Victorian  Gothic  master’s 
and  boarding  house,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Hay  and  Oliver.  In  the  Bede  House 
of  Brown’s  Hospital  were  exhibited  a series  of 
charters  and  documents  written  between  the 
years  1493  and  1610.  The  building  itself  was 
altered  at  the  latter  date,  when  the  hospital 
was  re-founded,  but  there  is  some  good  stained 
glass  in  Perpendicular  tracery.  Next  was  seen 
the  great  Church  of  All  Saints,  with  Late 
crocheted  spire,  rivalling  that  of  St.  Mary  in 
beauty  of  proportion.  With  the  exception  of 
this  tower  and  chancel  the  church  is  Early 
English,  and  has  considerable  remains  of  elabo- 
rate panelled  arcading  of  that  period,  carried 
round  the  building  beneath  the  window  open- 
ings.  There  are  several  brasses  to  wool 
merchants,  giving  the  costumes  of  that  class 
during  the  15th  century.  The  small  Church 
of  St.  John  is  very  Late,  and  has  a good 
angel-corbelled  hammer-beam  roof  supported 
on  lofty  arcades,  and  some  carved  wood- 
work in  chancel.  There  was  no  time  to 
carry  out  the  whole  of  the  programme,  as  the 
members  were  returning  to  Wisbech  for  a con- 
cluding meeting  at  the  council  chamber  of  the 
town.  Here  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  explained 
the  corporate  charters  and  records,  and  the 
MSS.  lent  on  exhibition,  and  a series  of  votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Mayor,  Corpora- 
tion, and  local  committee.  A portion  of  the 
party  had  proceeded  from  Stamford  to  Peter- 
borough, where  the  Cathedral  was  visited,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Burgess.  Some  measures 
must  be  taken  before  long  with  reference  to 
the  central  tower.  The  gaping  cracks  in  the 
south  and  east  faces  of  the  lantern  appear 
wider  than  they  did  on  our  previous  visits  ; and 
works  of  repair  are  beginning  to  be  needed  in 
the  beautiful  west  portal,  the  south  transept, 
and  several  other  parts  of  this  grand  old  minster. 
Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  curious 
and  much-worn  Purbeck  marble  .shrine  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  Mr.  Bloxam 
pronounced,  from  the  style  of  sculpture,  to  be 
that  of  Kyneburgh  and  Kyneswith,  sisters  of 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  whose  remains  are 
known  to  have  been  removed  here  in  the  first 
half  of  the  11th  century.  There  was,  he  said,  no 
authority  for  the  common  supposition  that  it  is 
a memorial  to  Abbot  Hedda  and  his  monks, 
slain  by  the  Danes  in  870. 

MONDAY. 

The  headquarters  for  the  last  two  days  were 
removed  to 

CAMBRIDGE. 

To  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  churches 
and  college  buildings,  and  their  antiquarian  and 
literary  treasures,  seen  by  the  Archaeological 
Association  during  their  stay  in  the  U Diversity 
town,  would  be  but  to  occupy  sp.ace  with  what 
has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
W e must  confine  ourselves  to  an  outline  of  the 
points  visited.  In  the  Guildhall  the  members 
were,  on  their  arrival  from  Wisbech,  received  by 
the  Mayor,  who  showed  to  them  the  com- 
paratively modern  regalia  and  charters,  begin, 
ning  with  those  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry 
III.  in  1225  to  one  from  Philip  and  Mary.  They 
proceeded  at  noon  to  the  monotonously  magni- 
ficent Chapel  of  King’s  College.  The  scheme  of 
the  twelve  immense  stained  glass  windows  on 
each  side  and  that  at  the  e.ast  end  was  ex- 
plained by  the  Kev.  Canon  Churter,  who  re- 
marked upon  their  beauty  of  colour  and 
harmony,  and  added  that  although  they  were 
contracted  for  by  English  workmen,  the  designs 
and  the  choice  of  parallels  in  upper  and  lower 
double  lights  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  probably  by  artists  from 
Flanders.  The  fan-tracery  and  pendants  of  the 
groined  roof,the  chantries  in  buttreses,  the  wood 
carving,  and  the  heavy  orga  n screen , having  been 
pointed  out,  the  more  agile  members  ascended 
to  the  high-pitched  leaden  roof,  from  whence 
the  towers  .and  turrets,  sjiiros  .and  roofs  of  the 
’varsity  town,  and  parts  of  seven  adjacent 


counties  were  distinguished.  In  descending,  the 
space  between  tlie  groined  vaulting  and  this 
cover  w,as  entered.  'The  great  principals  by 
which  the  weight  of  metal  in  this  outer  roof 
is  carried  are  of  many  beams  braced  together 
and  arranged  cradlewise,  with  a collar-beam 
securely  morticed  across  each  set,  which  have 
been  further  tied  by  large  iron  rods  at  the  feet. 
The  purlins  and  ridge  piece  are  of  massive 
dimensions.  Although  the  design  is  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  most  of  the  timbers 
are  quite  new,  having  been  renewed  and 
strengthened  with  iron  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  From  King’s  College 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
the  decoration  of  which  with  choice  marbles  and 
gilding  is  year  by  year  carried  to  greater  com- 
pleteness  as  funds  accrue  from  the  estate.  Here 
Professor  Sidney  Colvin  acted  as  cicerone,  and 
in  a few  well-chosen,  ofttimes  glowing,  sen- 
tences described  the  principal  contents.  The 
pictures  generally,  he  said,  were  chiefly  of 
the  schools,  but  more  than  half  a dozen  are  of 
the  finest  class.  Of  these  a first  sketch  in  a 
corner  of  the  main  gallery,  by  Titian,  for  the 
Venus  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  was  one 
distinguished  for  purity  of  tint  and  arrange- 
ment, and  the  balance  of  light  and  shade.  A 
sketch,  by  V andy  ke,  of  a child  leaning  on  a skull, 
is  excellently  drawn.  Portraits  by  Hogarth  of 
Dr.  Arnold  and  daughter  were  amongst  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  caricaturist’s 
brush  ; the  painter  had  evidently  a congenial 
subject  in  the  bull-dog  countenance  of  the  old 
gentleman.  In  the  chief  room  were  displayed 
a selection  from  the  collection  of  early  engrav- 
ings belonging  to  the  University.  All  those 
shown  were  executed  about  the  year  1500  by 
Albert  Diirer  and  other  German  artists. 
Amongst  these  was  the  first  known  example 
of  colour — a portrait  of  H.  Paumgartner, 
engraved  from  three  blocks  in  black  and  two 
shades  of  brown,  by  Jost.  de  Necker,  in  1512. 
This  exhibited  a wonderful  efiect  in  its  disposi- 
tion of  colour.  In  the  basement  the  Professor 
directed  attention  to  the  last  acquisitions 
amongst  the  easts — copies  of  the  new  treasures 
from  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  executed 
at  Berlin.  These  are  gigantic  in  size,  very  per- 
fect in  the  faces,  and  represent  the  struggles  of 
the  Lapithse  women  with  the  Centaurs ; are 
known  to  have  been  executed  by  Alkamenes,  c. 
734  B.C.,  and  are  of  great  beauty  and  grace  of 
execution.  In  this  room  is  a case  of  glass 
vessels  from  the  island  of  Cyprus — of  every 
time,  from  the  rudest  Greek  work  to  the  latest 
and  heavy  forms  of  Eoman  date,  and  even  some 
examples  of  Byzantine  art.  They  consist  of  vases, 
bottles,  and  other  vessels,  mostly  very  small,  and 
to  their  natural  purples,  ambers,  and  greens, 
have  been  added  the  irridescent  charms  of  decay, 
making  them  gleam  at  every  fracture  with  the 
changeful  lustre  of  mother-of-pearl.  The 
members  had  to  hurry  away  from  hence  to 
Peterhouse,  whose  claim  to  be  the  oldest 
college  was  disputed  on  the  following  day  at  St. 
John’s.  The  chapel,  which  smelt  strongly 
of  varnish,  was  said  to  be  the  only  one  fitted 
exactly  as  when  erected  in  1610.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  manifested  as  to  the 
beauty  or  otherwise  of  the  modern  Munich 
glass,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Prof. 
Aimmiiller.  On  the  north  side  of  the  second 
court  are  new  combination  rooms  and  hall 
(erected  1870),  of  which  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  M.A., 
was  the  architect.  In  the  cellar  was  seen  an 
ancient  font,  circular  with  four  square  projec- 
tions, of  Decorated  type  ; it  was  found  during 
the  restoration,  and  left  in  the  basement  rather 
than  remove  a window  to  raise  it.  Its  desecra- 
tion, by  being  used  as  a receptacle  for  old 
corks,  was  strongly  condemned  by  some  of  the 
visitors,  while  others  regarded  it  as  but  the 
base  of  a column — a theory  disproved  by  its 
form  and  proportions — or,  what  appeared  more 
possible,  of  a market  cross.  Some  of  the  gold 
plate  is  Flemish,  of  Henry  VIII.’s  time.  St. 
Mary  the  Less’  Church  near  by,  also  restored  by 
the  younger  Gilbert  Scott,  w.as  rebuilt  in  1350  ; 
it  has  no  tower,  and  is  throughout  of  one 
period.  Beneath  the  chancel  is  a crypt  of  two 
bays  discovered  1 1 years  since,  and  belonging 
to  the  original  E.E.  church.  At  Queen’s 
College,  the  most  picturesipio  of  the  University 
buildings,  the  cliapel  and  common  hall  (the 
contract  for  roofing  which,  and  dated  1179, 
still  exists)  have  been  restored  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
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Hodley.  The  colour  decoration  is  quite  sufli- 
ciently  bright  in  tone  at  present.  Time  will 
much  soften  the  effect.  The  mullioned  win- 
dows and  brick  and  woodwork  of  the  room  and 
attic  occupied  by  Erasmus,  in  a tower  at  an 
angle  of  a quaint  little  court,  were  seen  from 
the  grass  plat ; and  in  the  president’s  lodge,  the 
library,  and  elsewhere,  are  several  portraits  of 
the  great  divine,  each  revealing  the  same 
cadaverous,  ill-at-ease  countenance.  After  a 
flying  peep  at  plain  St.  Catherine's  College,  and 
upon  the  wood  carving  in  hall  and  chapel,  the 
party  went  on  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  in 
which  the  attraction  was  the  manuscripts  in 
the  library,  and  especially  the  “ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  ” and  the  Augustinian  Gospels.  The 
day’s  sightseeing  closed  in  the  very  early  Church 
of  St.  Benedict,  where  the  claims  of  a pre- 
Norman  origin  for  the  tower  appeared  well  sus- 
tained by  the  long  and  short  work,  the  ponder- 
ous masonry  and  walling,  and  the  turned 
ballusters  in  the  windows.  It  is  probably  a 
little  later  than  the  churches  at  Deerhurst, 
Earl’s  Barton,  and  Barnack,  visited  by  the 
Archoeological  Institute  in  their  last  two 
meetings. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  when  a discussion  took  place  on  the 
camps  at  Chesterton  and  Castor,  as  compared 
with  the  one  recently  opened  at  Irchester.  Mr. 
Burgess  regarded  the  first-named  station  as  a 
walled  camp  once  defended  by  a wet  fosse  ; 
the  Eev.  R.  L.  Baker  detailed  the  explorations 
carried  on  at  Irchester,  and,  together  with  Mr. 
Brock,  urged  the  desirability  of  commencing  a 
similar  work  at  Chesterton — a link  in  the  same 
chain  of  Roman  fortifications  on  the  Nene. 
The  Rev.  E.  Beresford  said  that  outside  Ches- 
terton Church  was  a mediaeval  stone  coffin 
weighing  two  tons  half  concealed  by  grass  and 
shrubs.  Mr.  Morgan  then  read  a chronological 
history  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge. 

TUESDAY. 

The  perambulation  of  Cambridge  was  re- 
sumed at  9.30  a.m.,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  hon.  sec.  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society. 

The  compact  court  of  Clare  College,  one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  examples  of  a Jacobean 
quadrangle,  was  the  first  point  visited,  and  the 
new  chapel,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Digby 
'Wyatt,  entered,  and  the  modern  oak  fittings 
inspected.  On  the  way  to  Trinity  Hall  the 
ruins  of  a fine  Tudor  gateway  at  the  rear  of 
King’s  College  were  examined.  The  greater 
portion  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  University  Library,  and  at  the 
present  increase  of  books  it  is  clear  the  remain- 
der of  the  site  will  be  required  before  the  close 
of  the  century.  Regret  was  expressed  that  this 
fine  piece  of  brickwork  and  carved  masonry 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  hopes 
■expressed  that  the  remaining  fragment  might 
be  rebuilt  elsewhere.  At  Trinity  Hall  the 
library  was  the  great  attraction ; here  and  in 
Hereford  Cathedral  are  said  to  be  the  only 
collections  of  chained  books.  In  this  instance 
the  books  are  enclosed  by  bars.  The  plate  was 
exhibited,  and  pronounced  to  be  chiefly  Jaco- 
bean, with  a well-chased  silver- gilt  standing 
cup  of  German  manufacture,  not  later  than 
1500.  At  Gonville  and  Caius  College  a warm 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  celebrated  Gate  of  Honour.  It  exhibits  a 
singular  mixture  of  Tudor  and  Renaissance 
work  in  the  portal,  while  the  side  wings  and 
upper  story  are  almost  purely  Palladian. 
Messrs.  Wright,  Burgess,  and  others  urged 
that  only  the  centre  portion  was  so  early 
as  1574,  the  accepted  date  of  erection, 
the  rest  being  post-Restoration  additions, 
but  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Reynolds  argued  for  the 
almost  concurrent  building  of  the  structure. 
The  new  street  front  of  this  college,  recently 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
A.R.  A.,  was  criticised,  the  general  verdict  being 
favourable.  A long  stay  was  made  at  Trinity 
College.  From  the  Palladian  chapel,  decorated 
with  secondary  and  tertiary  colour  in  floor, 
stencilled  walls  and  ceiling,  and  with  brighter 
stained  windows,  and  containing  many  statues 
and  much  of  Gibbons’s  carving,  the  visitors 
went  to  the  master’s  lodge,  and  after  seeing 
the  pictures  in  the  royal  apartments  and  else- 
where, proceeded  to  the  library,  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  White  read  a paper  on  the  Anglo- 


Saxon  remains  found  in  a cemetery  recently 
opened  near  Orwell,  Camba.  The  articles 
themselves  were  exhibited  in  cases,  and  were 
numerous  and  varied  in  character.  En  route 
to  St.  John’s  College  the  new  Divinity  Schools  * 
in  course  of  erection,  from  Mr.  Blomfield’s 
designs,  were  seen  ; the  principals  of  roofs  are 
being  raised,  and  the  external  walling  of  spe- 
cially-made red  bricks,  with  plentifully  carved 
freestone,  is  nearly  completed.  The  style  is 
Late  Perpendicular.  In  the  Jacobean  library 
of  St.  John’s,  Professor  Mayer  delivered  an 
address  upon  the  history  of  the  college,  claim- 
ing for  it  the  senior  rank  in  the  University. 
The  covered  bridge  and  Rickman’s  court 
beyond,  having  been  seen,  a return  was  made 
to  the  very  late  Tudor  Combination-hall,  and 
thence  to  the  new  chapel,  built  from  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  designs.  We  have  recently  f illustrated 
the  great  square  tower  at  the  west  end, 
which  certainly  is  not  sufficiently  lofty  in 
proportion  to  the  high  roof  of  the  chapel.  In 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel  has  been 
preserved  a fragment  of  the  old  hospital  of  St. 
John — two  intersecting  arches  and  responds  of 
late  12th-century  character.  It  has,  unfor- 
tunately, been  re-tooled.  The  Round  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre  was  next  visited,  and  here  Mr. 
Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  round  churches  of  England,  referring  to 
recent  discoveries  at  Dover,  and  claiming  for 
all  five  edifices  a like  origin.  Only  in  the 
Northampton  church  was  the  history  of  erec- 
tion known.  The  space  under  the  round 
appeared  to  have  been  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  a font.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  deprecated  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  Perpendicular  stages  of 
the  turret  over  the  round  in  the  restoration  by 
Salvin,  although  there  was  structural  evidence 
that  the  new  stone  vault  reproduced  the  original 
capping.  In  the  afternoon  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  Magdalene  College,  where  the  library 
of  Samuel  Pepys  was  examined — the  original 
manuscript  volumes  of  the  famous  Diary 
attracting  much  attention.  The  15th-century 
chapel,  the  pictures  in  the  combination-room 
and  master’s  lodge,  having  been  seen  the  mem- 
bers proceeded  to  the  mound  on  which  stood  the 
old  castle,  and  to  the  Roman  wall  and  fosse 
near  by.  The  Congress  proceedings  were  fit- 
tingly closed  by  a visit  to  ivy-clad  Jesus  College, 
the  most  venerable  in  appearance  of  the  Uni- 
versity buildings,  where  the  Early  English 
chapel  and  other  remains  of  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Rhadegund  and  the  15th-century  hall  were 
viewed  with  much  interest. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

Announcing  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson’s  appoint- 
ment as  architect  for  the  new  cathedral 
of  Truro,  the  Guardian  says  : — “ It  is  no  ordi- 
nary work  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  intrust 
to  Mr.  Pearson,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will 
fully  realise  its  importance,  and  devote  his 
very  best  powers  to  it.  If  we  might  venture 
to  offer  advice  to  one  so  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  we  would  say  that  he  would  do 
well  to  spend  some  little  time  among  the 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Corn- 
wall, and  become  penetrated  with  their  spirit 
before  he  begins  his  design.  A cathedral  for 
Cornwall  should  be  a totally  different  build- 
ing from  a cathedral  for  Liverpool  or  W ake- 
field.  Nowhere  is  the  genius  loci  more  strongly 
marked,  and  in  nothing  should  it  be  more 
plainly  stamped,  than  in  the  Cornish  Cathe- 
dral. Of  course,  the  local  material,  granite, 
will  be  employed,  the  proper  use  of  which  is 
in  itself  a study.  But  Mr.  Pearson  knows  what 
he  is  about,  and  Truro  Cathedral  is  safe  in  his 
hands.  We  may  look  forward  to  a cathedral 
of  no  large  dimensions  or  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation, but  original  in  character,  and  of  dignity 
of  outline,  worthy  to  rank  among  the  older 
cathedrals,  which  are  the  glory  of  our  land. 
The  existing  cathedral  will  pass  away  with  little 
general  regret.  It  is  a commonplace  Cornish 
parish  church,  of  no  high  excellence  in  its  own 
class.  The  destruction  of  an  ancient  parish 
church,  it  is  true,  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  But 
there  are  occasions — and  this  is  one  of  them — 
when  such  destruction  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
greater  good.  Who  would  not  wish  it  had  been 

* Seethe  Bdilding  News  for  Dec.  29,  1876  (p.  662, 
Vol.  XXXI.). 

t In  the  issue  for  March  23,  1877  (p.  290,  Vol.  XXXII.). 


possible  to  preserve  the  Confessor’s  Abbey  at 
Westminster,  and  Remigius’  Cathedral  at 
Lincoln  ? And  yet,  who  does  not  rejoice  at 
the  bold  destructiveness  of  Henry  III.  and 
St.  Hugh,  which  gained  for  us  the  lovely  piles 
which  now  occupy  their  sites  ? The  appeal  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings  against  the  demolition  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Truro,  has  not,  we  know,  been  disregarded 
by  those  in  authority ; but  it  has  been  found 
simply  impossible  to  do  what  they  desired.  No 
other  site  was  procurable  than  that  of  the 
existing  church ; while  if,  on  other  grounds, 
such  a course  had  been  advisable,  the  limited 
area  at  their  command  entirely  precluded  the 
committee  from  entertaining  the  proposal  of 
retaining  the  old  fabric  and  erecting  the  new 
cathedral  by  its  side.  We  fear  also  that  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  to  use  any  of  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  old  church  in  the  cathe- 
dral to  be  built.  But  all  may  rest  assured  that 
Mr.  Pearson  is  not  a man  who  will  wantonly 
destroy  anything  ancient,  and  that,  if  any  part 
of  the  old  church  can  be  preserved  without 
crippling  his  design,  he  will  preserve  it.” 


Bangoe  Cathedeal. — A pulpit  has  been  erected 
as  a memorial  to  the  late  Eev.  Morris  Williams, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Llanrhyddlad,  Anglesey.  It  stands 
about  8ft.  high,  and  has  been  sculptured  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  by  whom  the 
chancel  of  Bangor  Cathedral  was  restored.  It  is  of 
Caen  stone,  springing  from  a column  of  the  same 
material,  and  rests  upon  clustered  marble  shafts. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Sob,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

The  Institution  op  Civil  Engineees.— The 
council  of  this  incorporated  society  have  awarded 
the  following  premiums  for  some  of  the  original 
communications  presented  during  the  last  session, 
on  account  of  the  science,  talent,  or  industry  dis- 
played in  the  consideration  of  the  several  snbjeets 
dealt  with  -.—For  Papers  Read  at  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  : 1.  Telford  medals  and  Telford  premiums 
to  Richard  William  Henry  Paget  Higgs,  LL.D., 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  ; and  John  Richard  Brittle,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  for  their  paper  on  “ Some  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Dynamo-Electric  Apparatus.”  2.  A 
Watt  medal  and  a Telford  premium  to  Henry  Davey, 
M.  Inst.  C.E..  for  his  paper  on  “Direct-acting  or 
Non-rotative  Pumping  Engines  and  Pumps.”  3.  A 
Telford  medal  and  a Telford  premium  to  Thomas 
Curtis  Clarke,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ The 
Design  generally  of  Iron  Bridges  of  very  large  Span 
for  Railway  Traffic.”  4.  A Watt  medal  and  a Tel- 
ford premium  to  Bradford  Leslie,*  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for 
his  paper  on  “ The  Hooghly  Floating  Bridge.”  5. 
A Telford  premium  to  James  Atkinson  Longridge,t 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Evaporative 
Power  of  Locomotive  Boilers.”  6.  A Watt  medal 
and  a Telford  premium  to  Alfred  Holt,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  for  his  “Review  of  the  Progress  of  Steam 
Shipping  during  the  last  Quarter  of  a Century.” 
7.  The  Manby  premium  to  Edward  Bazalgette, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E..  for  his  paper  on  “The  Victoria, 
Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments  of  the  River 
Thames.”  For  Papers  Printed  in  the  Proceedings 
without  being  Discussed : 1.  A Telford  premium  to 
William  Cawthorne  Unwin, t B. Sc.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
for  his  paper  on  “ The  Centrifugal  Pump.”  2.  A 
Telford  premium  to  John  Lewis  Felix  Target,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Main  Drainage 
of  Paris,  and  the  Utilisation  of  its  Sewage.’’  3.  A 
Telford  premium  to  George  Wilson,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
for  his  paper  on  “ Irrigation  in  the  South  of  France  ; 
Department  of  the  ‘ Benches  du  Rhone.’  ” 4.  A 
Telford  premium  to  Frederick  Cadogan  Barron, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Works  of  the 
Bilbao  Iron  Ore  Company  in  the  Province  of  Biscay, 
Spain.”  5.  A Telford  premium  to  William  Carson, 
M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Egremont 
Ferry  Landing.”  For  Papers  Read  at  the  Supple- 
mental Meetings  of  Students  : 1.  The  Miller 
scholarship  to  William  Bell  Dawson,  Stud.  Inst; 
C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  the  “ Eastern  Canal  of  France, 
for  Establishing  a Line  of  Water  Coinmunication 
from  the  Saone  to  the  Meuse.”  2.  A Miller  prize  to 
Percy  Wilson  Britton,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his 
paper  on  “ The  Construction  of  Plate  Girder 
Bridges.”  3.  A Miller  prize  to  Arthur  Cameron 
Hurtzig,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ Some 
Formulse  for  Pile  Driving.”  4.  A Miller  prize  to 
Arthur  Spence  Moss,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper 
on  “ Two  Miles  of  Bridge  Foundations,  or  Founda- 
tion Works  at  the  Tay  Bridge.”  5.  A Miller  prize 
to  Alfred  Weeks  Szlumper,  Stud,  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his 
paper  on  “ Lead  Mining,  and  the  Washing  and 
Dressing  of  the  Ores  of  Lead,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Zinc, 
and  the  Smelting  of  the  Same.”  The  Howard  quin- 
quennial prize  for  1877  to  Henry  Bessemer,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  as — in  terms  of  the  bequest — the  inventor  of  a 
new  and  valuable  process  relating  to  the  uses  and 
properties  of  iron. 


* Has  previously  received  a Telford  medal, 
t Have  previously  received  both  Telford  and  Watt 
medals. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Llandudno  School  1!oaud. — Tvronty-ono  8ot» 
of  (ICHigiiH  WCTO  Bubiiiitt,'  ! , iiiul  tho^  boui’,i  dotor- 
mincil  to  obtain  i)roto9sioiml  assistanco.  Mr. 
Itichurd  Owon,  of  Mv(  rpool,  wan  solnctcd  as 
ndjiidicntor.  and  tho  dosi(?n  submitted  by  Mr. 
Foulks,  of  Llandudno,  was  soloctcd  for  execution. 

St.  Luke’s  Ciiuhch  Southpokt.— Out  of  tho 
five  sets  of  drawings  submitted  in  competition  for 
tho  above  church  those  under  the  motto  “Mediaeval  ” 
wore  selected,  tho  authors  being  Messrs.  Mollor  and 
Sutton,  architects,  Southport.  The  church  is  to  bo 
faced  with  brick  inside  and  outside. 


AKCHITECTUK  AL  & AHCHiEOLOQICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Cambrian  Arch.®ological  Association.— 
The  Cambrian  Archmological  Association  held  their 
annual  gathering  last  week  at  Lampeter.  The  first 
meeting  was  on  the  Monday  evening,  but,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  the  president  (the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s)  did  not  deliver  his  inaugural  address 
till  the  next  evening.  The  first  visit  was  to 
Dolancothy,  where  the  remains  of  Roman  baths 
were  visible  at  Tregoch,  on  the  estate,  besides  a 
museum  of  Roman  and  British  antiquities  at  the 
house  itself.  In  his  address  at  the  evening  meeting, 
the  Bishop  lamented  that  the  clergy  were  not  better 
archmologists,  for  then  “ much  false  restoration, 
more  properly  called  destruction,  would  have  been 
prevented  in  our  parish  churches.” 

Somersetshire  Archeological  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  has  been  held  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  this  week  at 
Bruton,  under  the  presidency  of  Canon  Meade. 
After  the  president’s  address  on  Tuesday,  the  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dyne ; then  there  was  an  excursion  to  Withan,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Carthusian  Church  of 
St.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Guest  House  and 
Priory  Fishponds.  Returning  to  Bruton  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  parish  church,  the  abbey  ruins,  the 
abbot’s  house,  and  Hugh  Sexey’s  hospital,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a meeting  at  King’s  School 
when  papers  of  local  interest  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. On  Wednesday,  at  ten  o’clock,  the  society 
left  for  Creech  Hill  and  visited  the  Inferior  Oolite 
quarry  ; the  church  at  Milton  Clevedon  ; Batcombe 
Church ; the  camp  at  Small  Down ; Evercreech 
Church ; and  Ditcheat  Church  and  Manor  House, 
and  the  church  at  Castle  Cary.  Mr.  B.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A.,  and  others  commented  on  the  various 
points  of  architectural  interest  visited,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a meeting  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers.  Yesterday  the  society  visited 
the  Conventual  Buildings  at  Stavordale ; Pensel- 
wood  Church ; Penpits,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
T.  Kerslake;  afterwards  proceeding  to  Stourton,to 
inspect  the  church  and  cross,  Stourhead  House,  the 
museum  of  the  late  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  returning  to 
Bruton  by  Alfred’s  Tower. 

Yorkshire  Archeological  Association.— 
The  members  of  this  association  had  their  annual 
excursion  on  Wednesday,  the  place  of  meeting 
being  Selby.  The  programme  included  a visit  to 
the  parish  of  Hemingborough,  an  inspection  of  the 
church  at  that  place,  and,  on  the  return  journey,  an 
inspection  of  the  Selby  Abbey  Church.  Papers  and 
addresses  were  read  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Mr.  James  Fowler,  and  others. 


At  the  "tnonthly  meeting  of  the  London  Associa- 
tion of  Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen,  to  bo 
held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
7th  (8  p.m.),  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler  will  read  a paper  on 
“ Silicated  Stone  Pipes  for  Drainage  and  other  Pur- 
poses.” Non-members  interested  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering, &c.,  are  invited  to  attend  and  share  in  the 
discussion. 

In  last  week’s  report  of  the  British  Archmological 
Association’s  Congress  at  Wisbech,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a paper  on  “ Wisbech  Castle  ” should  be 
Dawbarn  not  Dambarn. 

A soldiers’  institute,  with  reading-rooms,  refresh- 
ment bar,  and  other  conveniences,  and  a large 
lecture  hall,  is  about  to  bo  built  in  the  Lewes-road, 
Brighton,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Holford 
and  Clayton,  of  that  town. 

The  land  adjoining  the  railway  station  at  Brighton, 
recently  sold  in  i)lots  by  the  company,  is  likely  to 
bo  soon  occupied.  Premises  for  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
London  and  Brighton,  are  about  to  be  built  by  Mr. 
Chappel,  from  plane  prepared  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Wallis, 
of  Westminster  Chambers,  and  new  offices  and 
warehouses  for  Mr.  R.  II.  Penney  are  being  erected 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Holford  and 
Clayton,  architects,  of  Brighton. 

Wo  may  add  to  our  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  house  on  tho  West  Brighton  Estate,  illustrated 
in  the  Building  News  of  tho  IGth  inst.,  that  tho 
footways  of  this  house  have  been  laid  with 
“ Scyssol  ” asphalte,  executed  by  “ The  Seyssol  and 
Metallic  Lava  Asphalte  Company,  38,  Poultry,  tho 
contractors  to  tho  estate. 


Buitoing  Intclligcnti:. 

— ♦■M — 

Baldook. — For  tho  last  twelve  months  the 
alierations  .and  additions  to  tho  Three  Counties’ 
Asylum,  Baldock,  Herts,  have  been  going  on 
very  rapidly  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  'The  east  wing  is  up,  and  partly  covered 
in.  'The  west  wing  has  now  been  brought  up 
one  story.  The  new  church  has  been  com- 
menced, and  brought  up  to  floor  line.  On  the 
13th  inst.,  the  foundation  stone  was  duly  laid. 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Jones,  and  Son,  of  York,  are 
the  architects,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Bellerby  and  Biscombe,  of  the  same  city. 

Bridgerule. — The  church  of  St.  Bridget,  at 
Bridgerule,  near  Holsworthy,  has  recently 
undergone  restoration,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect.  When 
the  plaster  was  taken  off  the  walls  an  old  door- 
way in  the  east  wall  of  the  transept,  which  evi- 
dently led  to  the  rood  loft,  was  discovered. 
There  was  also  a piscina  found  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel.  The  timbers  in  the  roof  were 
all  covered  with  plaster.  This  has  now  been 
removed,  and  all  the  woodwork  is  shown.  The 
chancel  has  been  entirely  re-seated  with 
benches  of  pitch-pine  wood.  The  chancel  has 
also  been  raised,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with 
Goodwin’s  tiles.  The  aisles  are  paved  with 
slate  on  edge  arranged  in  squares,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  this  is  the  only  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  all  the  floor  of  the  aisles  is 
laid  in  this  way.  The  general  effect  is  very 
pleasing,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  kind  of 
floor  will  answer  very  well.  No  noise  is  made 
by  people  entering  church  late,  and  the  floor 
can  be  kept  clean  by  brushing  only.  A pulpit 
has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chancel  on 
the  north  side.  Two  new  windows  have  been 
put  in,  the  stonework  having  been  done  by  Mr. 
Abbot,  of  Launceston,  and  the  glass  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre,  of  Stonehouse. 

Leeds. — The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
Victoria  Hall  and  vestibule  of  the  Leeds  Town 
Hall  has  been  undergoing  thorough  repairs  and 
re-decorations  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Rood- 
house  and  Sons,  upholsterers  and  decorators,  of 
that  town.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  semi- 
circular, and  divided  into  five  bays,  richly 
decorated  and  gilded,  and  supported  by  Corin- 
thian columns,  the  caps  of  which,  and  entabla- 
ture above,  are  richly  gilt.  The  wall  space 
betwixt  each  cluster  of  columns  is  formed  into 
panels,  with  border  of  lighter  colour  than  the 
ground,  producing  a very  chaste  effect.  Above 
the  panels  a sub-frieze  is  formed,  bearing  suit- 
able Latin  and  English  phrases,  alternated — as 
“Magna  Charta,”  “Weave truth  with  trust,” 
&e! — on  a rich  dark  lake  ground,  with  gold- 
colour  antique  letters.  Above  this,  and  forming 
the  frieze  of  the  cornice,  is  inserted  a rich- 
coloured  Devonshire  marble  (imitation),  re- 
lieving the  subdued  tints  of  the  walls,  and 
giving  the  ceiling  a most  beautiful  effect.  The 
bases  on  which  the  columns  stand,  and  which 
form  a dado  of  8ft.  all  round  the  hall,  are 
painted  in  imitation  of  rare  marbles — the 
plinth  is  porphyry,  above  that  is  a margin  of 
granite,  and  over  that  a moulding  of  Sicilian  ; 
the  panels  are  verd-antique,  and  stiles  of  Ross 
of  Mull.  A novel  feature  in  decoration  is  here 
introduced  with  marked  success — the  shafts  of 
the  columns,  which  are  marbled  a rich  Russo- 
antico,  are  varnished  in  the  ordinary  way,  then 
felted  down  with  ground  pomice-stone  and 
deadened,  giving  a semi-polished  appearance, 
without  the  harsh  glare  usually  seen  on  polished 
or  varnished  work,  and  producing  a wonder- 
fully stone-like  effect.  The  bases  of  these 
columns  are  black,  with  gold  toras  mouldings. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  over  the  new 
gallery,  are  five  panels,  with  hand-painted 
decorations.  The  central  one  contains  the 
Leeds  arms,  to  the  left  is  the  clothworkers’ 
arms,  to  the  right  the  ironworkers’  arms  ; the 
outer  ones  are  decorated  with  Mercury’s  mace. 
The  magnificent  organ,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  country,  is  decorated  in 
soft  colours,  and  very  richly  gilded,  the  orna- 
ment being  outlined.  Tho  carved  festoons  and 
figures  are  gilded  in  solid,  the  radiation  of 
central  circle  being  relieved  with  platini  metal ; 
tho  mouths  of  the  pipes  are  decorated  alter- 
nately blue  .and  red,  with  gold  enrichments; 
tho  semi-dome  over  tho  organ  being  pale  blue 


and  starred  with  gold.  'I'he  vestibule  is  carried 
out  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Victoria 
Hall,  except  a blue  dome  with  gold  stars,  and 
the  lower  walls  diapered.  'I’ho  largo  spandrels 
in  the  upper  part  are  filled  in  with  a decoration 
naming  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  dado 
is  here  of  real  polished  granite  8ft.  in  height. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Beplies  and 

XjttUirt  on  Ruhjecta  of  Unlrornal  InWraNt  kaTtappaarRd  during 
thQ  lAJit  U?Ti  year*  In  the  KVaLlHH  MKOtfANlC  AKB  WOKLl> 
OF  8CIRNCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pena  of  toe  leadlsg 
BeJentlflc  and  TeekniMl  Authorttlea  of  toe  day.  l^oosaiula  of 
orlj^al  arbiales  and  aclentlfle  papera,  mid  eoncitleea  reoetpta  awl 
wrinklea  embraeinc?  almoat  erery  aitojeot  on  whlok  It  U poaalble 
ut  deolre  Infermatlen  haTe  aUo  appeared  d«rln(f  toe  aame  period. 
The  eiuriieat  and  moat  accurate  InformaMoa  reepeeMnt;  all  new 
notentlflc  dlaooveiiea  and  meebanleal  tnTeaMoaa  la  to  be  foand  la 
Ite  pa<ea,  andlta  lar(^e  clrcalaMom  readera  It  the  beat  medium 
for  all  adverMaera  who  wiah  their  anne«neemeot<i  to  be  broaifht 
under  toe  notioe  of  manufacturers,  naeokaaloa,  aelentlflc  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopenoe.  of  all  bookaellers  and  newa> 
vendora.  Poet'free  2^d.  Office : 'SI,  Tavlatook*atreet,  Corent* 
Karden,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  onrgelvM  respotiiible  for  the  opinions  of 
onr  correspondents.  The  Editor  reapeeMnUy  requests 
that  all  eommunications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  npon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondenoe.l 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVI8TOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  OoR  Readers. — We  shall  feel  oblified  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
eontemplated  or  tn  progrress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charye  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  eountiug  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-orown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
apnlieation  to  the  Publisher. 

hVont  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  most  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  'Thorsday. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Inokiding  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  ef  the  Unit^  Kingdom  j 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  fid.  (or  fidols.  40c.  gold).  'To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  fis.  fid.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {yid 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  fid.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  fis.  fid. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  pupUshed 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 
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The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Sunday 
school  were  laid  at  Rhyl  last  week.  The  style  is 
Early  English,  and  the  estimated  cost  ^£1,000.  Mr. 
Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Foulkes  and  Son,  of  Rhyl,  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Swire,  late  second  master  of  the  Leeds  School 
of  Pine  Art,  and  formerly  of  Keighley,  has  just  been 
selected  out  of  14  candidates,  as  head  master  of  the 
Wakefield  School. 

The  North-end  branch  of  the  Liverpool  Sailors' 
Home  was  opened  last  week.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  Gothic,  freely  treated.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  140  seamen  and  four  mates,  besides  the 
officials.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Hoult  and 
Wise,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons. 
The  cost  of  the  site  and  the  building  was  about 
.£26,000. 

The  Cabmen’s  Shelters  Fund  committee  have  just 
purchased  and  placed  on  Holborn  bill  the  shelter 
which  took  the  prize  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  cab 
show.  Another  shelter  has  recently  been  erected 
by  the  committee  in  Pont-street,  Belgrave-square. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Middlesborough 
was  opened  last  week.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
interior  facings,  150ft.  long  by  62ft.  wide. 

Over  £800  has  been  colloctod  as  yet  for  the  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  memorial. 

On  Saturday  the  guardians  at  tho  Bury  Union 
opened  a now  infectious  hospital  close  to  the  work- 
house. Tlio  patients  arc  to  he  accommodated  m 
four  several  and  distinct  blocks,  each  one  of  which 
is  fitted  up  complete  in  itself  as  a separate  liospital. 
All  tho  rooms  are  warmed  throughout  by  moans  of 
Sliillito  and  Shorland’s  patent  Manchester  grateSj 
which,  in  tlioir  action,  keep  up  a copious  supply  ol 
fresh  warm  air  in  every  part  of  tho  room. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[5488.] — Strength  of  Wood  Post. — What  js  the 
broakiog  weight  of  a 12"  x 12"  square  Baltic  fir 
wood  post  5'  ti"  long  ? Hurst’s  “ Architoctual  Sur- 
veyor’s Hand-book  ” gives  this  formula — 

w=?! 

1 + 4X2' 

Spon’s  “ Builder’s  Pocket-book,”  edit.  W.  Young, 
says,  and  taken  from  “ Tarn’s  Tredgold’s  Car- 
pentry ” — 

W = 7’81 

J-i" 


In  both  formulas  W = breaking  weight  in  tons,  L = 
length  of  post  in  feet,  D = diameter  in  inches,  T = 
the  side  or  least  thickness  in  inches.  The  first  for- 
mula worked  out  to  three  places  of  decimals  gives 
the  result  as  5,353  tons,  whilst  the  latter  is  342  tons 
only.  How  can  this  immense  discrepancy  be  ex- 
plained ? I also  find,  on  examination,  that  the 
constants  given  in  the  various  formulm  as  to  the 
resistance  to  crushing  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  in 
fir  timber  differ  enormonsly,  as  stated  by  the  autho- 
rities. Which  is  right  ? 'Tarn  says : For  pillars 
whose  length  is  less  than  ten  times  the  diameter  the 
resistance  to  crushing  need  only  be  considered,  and 
it  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  section  in 
square  inches  by  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
numbers — 17,511  (lb.)  having  been  given  for  red  deal 
— Spon’s  “ Pocket-book  ” (edit.  Young)  gives  the 
same  in  tons — viz.,  7’8.  But  Hurst’s  “ Pocket- 
book  ” says : In  tons,  red  pine,  2'20 ; Norway 
spruce,  2'50 ; pitch  pine,  2’90.  Molesworth  also 
says  : For  a square  rectangular  red  pine  pillar  of  a 
height  of  eight  times  its  breadth  the  crushing  weight 
is  4,8001b.  (about  tons)  per  square  inch  of  section. 
— M. 


[5489.] — Measuring  Painting. — What  is  the 
proper  rule  for  measuring  doors  ? If  I girt  and  add 
the  moulding  both  in  the  width  and  height  I obtain 
an  excessive  result.— Q. 


[5490.]— Dilapidations. — Near  the  end  of  a lease 
I am  called  in  to  serve  a tenant  with  notice  to  re- 
pair. He  is  bound  to  paint  inside  with  two  coats 
once  in  the  seven  years.  Now,  I find  that  the  work 
is  grained,  and  has  not  been  touched  during  the 
period.  If  I order  him  to  paint  of  course  he  will 
not  grain  ; but  the  lease  does  not  enable  me  to  charge 
for  graining.  Must  I,  therefore,  pass  over  the 
defect,  or  make  him  plain  paint,  and  thus  put  out 
the  graining  ?— Surveyor  Junior. 


[5491.]— Foundation  Stones. — Will  “G.  H.  G.,” 
or  some  other  kind  friend,  let  me  know  the  usual 
course  adopted  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
Nonconformist  place  of  worship  ? Is  the  chamber  for 
documents,  &c.,  built  up,  or  out  out  of  a block  of 
stone  ? What  are  the  duties  of  the  architect  on  that 
occasion  ?— Noncon. 

[5492.]— Measuring  Buildings. — As  I am  think- 
ing of  spending  a few  days  measuring  up  some  ex- 
ample or  examples  of  medimval  (ecclesiastical) 
architecture,  aud  as  I have  had  no  experience  in  the 
subject,  and  have  no  chance  of  gaining  any  locally, 
I shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  on  the 
subject  from  some  of  your  numerous  readers  who 
have  had  better  opportunities,  and  who,  I feel  sure, 
will  not  withhold  their  experience  from  one  so 
situated.  Are  freehand  sketches  made  of  plan  and 
elevations  on  which  the  dimensions  are  figured  ? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  dimen- 
sions, particularly  of  those  parts  which  are  situated 
at  a great  distance  from  the  ground,  as  in  towers, 
&c.  ? Is  it  safe  to  take  the  figured  sketches  home, 
and  there  make  the  plans  from  them ; or,  should 
only  a few  dimensions  be  taken  at  once,  and  those 
drawn  to  scale  immediately  ? Also,  any  informa- 
tion on  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  name  of  any 
book  published  on  the  subject,  will  greatly  oblige. — 
Country  Student. 


[5493.] — Dublin. — I expect  to  spend  a few  days 
soon  ne.ar  Dublin.  Could  any  of  your  readers  give  a 
list  of  buildings  suitable  either  for  sketching  or 
general  study  in  the  city,  and  also  within  a radius  of 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  round  it  ? I would  thank 
them  to  mention  recent  as  well  as  ancient  buildings 
in  their  list.  Architects  can  give  information  on 
such  matters  not  always  to  be  found  in  guide-books. 
— Anglian. 

[5494.]  — Stained  Glass.  — I _ am  particularly 
anxious  to  obtain  some  accurate  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  glass-staining  trade  in  London,  and 
should  feel  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  kindly 
insert  answers  to  the  following  queries  (or  as  many 
of  them  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  reply  to)  in 
your  next  issue : — 1.  State  of  the  trade  at  present  in 
London?  2.  The  best  season  in  the  year?  3.  Is 
there  a large  country  trade  done  by  London  firms  ? 
4.  What  cities  throughout  the  country  (if  any)  com- 
pete with  London?  5.  Do  they  compete  success- 
fully? 6.  Do  the  London  firms  export,  and  if  so 
extensively  or  otherwise  ? 7.  If  London  firms 

export,  to  what  cities  or  countries  do  they  chiefly 
send  ? 8.  Is  the  import  trade  in  stained  glass  exten- 
sive, and  with  what  cities  or  countries  is  .the  import 
trade  chiefly  done  ? 9.  From  which  source  is  the 
demand  in  this  country  chiefly  supplied,  home  or 
foreign  ? 10.  Prospects  of  the  trade  in  London  ?— 
Artist.  I 


[5496.]— Articled  Pupils.— Is  an  architect’s  arti- 
cled pupil  at  liberty  to  do  any  tracing  or  lining  in, 
in  his  loisui’o  time,  for  others  than  the  gentleman 
to  whom  ho  is  articled,  and  receive  remuneration 
from  them  ; or  does  the  part  in  his  articles  which 
forbids  doing  work  for  others  apply  to  tracing  and 
lining  in  as  well  as  designing  ? — Perplexed. 


REPLIES. 

[5461.]— Stamped  Agreements.- “ B.’s  ” reply 
is  certainly  misleading,  for  nine-tenths  of  contract 
documents  are  never  singly  stamped.  Having 
employed  many  solicitors  to  draw  up  agreements  I 
can  safely  say  the  practice  of  referring  to  the 
drawings  in  the  manner  mentioned  is  usual,  and  by 
no  means  such  an  invalid  one  as  suggested.  No 
doubt  in  some  cases  the  best  plan  is  to  send  the 
documents  to  the  Stamp-office.- G.  H. 

[5463.]— Light.- “ Architect”  should  consult 
Professor  Kerr’s  book  on  ancient  lights,  or  Mr. 
Homersham  Cox’s,  or  Bound’s ; he  will  get  every 
information  there.  But  we  understand  the  broad 
principles  to  be  these  : No  man  can  claim  compen- 
sation for  being  shut  out  from  a distant  prospect 
however  beautiful,  but  he  can  always  insist,  when 
his  windows  have  been  in  existence  20  years  on  their  all 
having  a good  sufficiency  of  light,  and  this  is  held  to 
give  an  opening  of  45  degrees,  expanding  on  each 
side  and  upwards. — H.  and  B.  P. 

[5463.]— Light.— For  a list  of  legal  authorities 
consult  the  “ Science  of  Ancient  Lights,”  by  Homer- 
sham Cox. — Lex. 

[5475.] — Salisbury. — Having  been  a frequent 
sojourner  in  the  old  city  of  Sarum  I am  pleased  to 
give  “ Scott  ” what  information  I possess.  Of  coupe, 
the  cathedral  is  the  great  attraction.  St.  Martin’s 
is  an  interesting  edifice,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
(lothic  cross  of  Bichard  II.’s  time,  and  some  quaint 
remains  of  timber  structures  and  gateways.  _ The 
neighbourhood  affords  some  interesting  objects. 
There  is  Wilton,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke— an  interesting  PalMian 
house,  with  some  choice  apartments  and  paintings, 
and  a fine  park ; a carpet  manufactory ; Wilton 
Church,  a Bomanesque  building  of  modern  date,  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  priory,  an  arcade  of  which  still 
stands-  “ Old  Sarum,”  the  mound  of  which  contains 
some  ancient  relics,  was  the  Eoman  city,  and  is 
about  2 miles  from  Salisbury,  and  worth  inspection. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  world-famed  Stonehenge.  I 
may  also  mention  that  some  pleasant  tours  may  be 
made  to  the  north  to  Malmesbury,  where  an  old 
abbey  church  of  Norman  date  exists  ; to  Chippen- 
ham, to  Devizes,  where  there  is  an  ancient  Norman 
church  and  castle  walls  ; Melksham  and  Swindon, 
which  has  a fine  church.  On  the  south  there  are 
Amesbury,  Everley,  Warminster,  &c.,  all  interest- 
ing places.  At  the  Green  Dragon,  near  Old  Sarum, 
may  be  seen  a fine  example  of  an  old  chimney  piece, 
richly  carved,  of  Jacobean  date.  An  ordnance  map 
of  the  locality  will  be  found  of  use. — G.  II,  G. 

[5481.] — School  Windows. — The  window  ordi- 
narily used  is  an  upper  casement,  to  fall  inwards 
upon  centres,  the  lower  sashes  being  sliding  or  fixed. 
The  casement  is  operated  upon  by  a lever  which  is 
known  as  “ EIsley’s  patent.” — G. 

[5482.] — Library. — A collection  of  400  books 
would  make  but  a very  small  library.  My  way  of 
reckoning  is  thus  : — Average  height  from  shelf  to 
shelf  1ft. ; average  space  of  each  volume  in  thick- 
ness, l^in. ; therefore  each  book  occupies  only  J of  a 
foot  super  vertically.  The  depth,  whether  little 
more  or  less,  would  not  make  much  difference  in  a 
room.  Consequently  400  volumes  would  only  occupy 
50ft.  super,  or  the  space  of  a single  large  bookcase. 

I lately  saw  1,000  volumes  r.anged  round  the  walls  of 
a study  only  12ft.  square. — H.  Y,  Powell. 


On  Thursday  week  the  memorial  atones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Cottingbam  were  laid.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Payne,  of  Kettering,  is  the  architect.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings, 
relieved  with  white  brick,  and  is  in  the  Classic  style. 
The  chapel  is  to  be  33ft.  long  by  26ft.  wide,  with  a 
large  gallery  over  the  entrance.  It  is  to  be  built  to 
accommodate  250  persons.  The  contract  price  is 
.2427. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  chairman  of  the  City  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  has  died 
somewhat  suddenly  at  Bray,  county  Wicklow. 

Mr.  B.  Lennard,  of  Whitby,  informs  us  that  he 
was  the  architect  of  the  recent  restoration  of  Wesley 
Chapel,  and  not  Mr.  Falkinbridge,  as  we  stated  a 
fortnight  since.  We  copied  the  item  from  a local 
journal,  which  it  seems,  was  misinformed. 

A new  theatre  is  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Beaufort  Build- 
ings. We  understand  thatthe  Duke  of  Westminster 
is  interested  in  the  scheme.  Mr.  Walter  Emden  is 
the  architect  engaged  for  the  proposed  building. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  of  Woburn-place,  has  been 
elected  surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Portman’s  estate, 
vice  Mr.  Baker,  deceased. 

Mr.  William  Hopkinson,  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
who  was  killed  at  Addlestone  station  on  Monday, 
held  a policy  against  accidents,  for  ,£1,000,  of  the 
Bailwav  Passengers’  Assurance  Company,  61,  Corn- 
hill,  E.C. 


®ut  Cafalt 

Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.,  of  Ulver- 
stone,  exhibit  an  iron  and  a wood  revolving 
shutter  worked  by  their  improved  patent 
balance  weight  motion,  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. The  wooden  shutter  is  of  polished  bay- 
wood.  The  iron  shutter  is  a specimen  of  first- 
class  workmanship  of  great  solidity  and 
strength.  The  ease  and  simplicity  of  the 
motion  of  the  shutters  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  The  roller  on  which  they  coil  does  not 
work  in  a fixed  centre,  but  with  a backward 
and  forward  motion,  regulated  by  a friction 
wheel  pressing  against  the  chain  to  which  the 
balance  weight  is  attached.  In  consequence 
of  the  backward  and  forward  motion  before  re- 
ferred to,  all  friction  or  drag  on  the  shutter  is 
avoided,  allowing  it  to  drop  vertically  into  the 
grooves  or  runners.  A peculiar  construction 
of  the  chain  is  also  included  in  the  patent, 
which  is  altogether  well  worth  attention  from 
those  requiring  a revolving  shutter  at  once  safe 
and  easily  coiled  and  uncoiled. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Sir ‘Joseph 
Whitworth  having  expressed  a desire  that 
some  important  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  conditions  of  his  scholarships,  the  de- 
tailed rules  for  carrying  out  his  wishes  are 
now  under  consideration.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible.  But  in  order  to 
prevent  disappointment  this  notice  is  given. 
No  important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competitive  examination  in  May, 
1879.  But  the  conditions  of  the  tenure,  and  of 
the  amount  of  the  scholarships,  may  be  some- 
what modified. 

We  have  before  us  a useful  list  of  Swedish 
saw-mill  owners  and  timber-exporters,  giving 
the  shipping  marks  on  sawn  timber,  published 
by  the  Society  of  Saw-Mill  Owners  and  Timber 
Exporters,  at  Stockholm.  The  saw-mill,  port 
of  shipment,  the  owner  or  exporter’s  name, 
address,  and  the  shipper’s  marks  or  initials  are 
given.  The  districts  classified  embrace  the 
Hoparanda,  Lulea,  Pitea,  Umea,  Hernosand, 
Sundsvall,  Gefle,  Gbteborg,  Stockholm,  and 
others.  The  tables  will  be  found  of  great  use 
to  timber  merchants,  builders,  and  others  who 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  shipper’s 
name  or  brands  and  the  qualities.  The  marks 
and  owner’s  name  and  shipments  are  given  in 
an  alphabetical  register. 

Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  cele- 
brated their  success  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  by  taking  their  employes  to  Bud- 
yard,  and  entertaining  them  there,  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  About  1,700  men,  women,  and 
children  were  conveyed  by  special  trains,  and 
were  joined  at  Budyardby  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell, 
M.P.  (the  head  of  the  firm).  Mr.  Campbell 
presided  at  tea,  accompanied  by  his  party. 
They  came  there,  he  said,  as  a united  family,  to 
celebrate  one  of  their  great  victories.  They  all 
knew — though  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  many 
then  with  him  had  passed  away — of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  their  start  in  life,  or  rather  of  their  suc- 
cessful start  in  life.  They  knew  that  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  they  had  the  honour  of 
gaining  the  highest  award  they  could  possibly 
have  obtained  in  England,  and  it  was  then  said 
that  there  were  many  other  manufacturers  who 
were  very  near  them,  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  tell  the  difference.  At  that  time 
Sevres  was  pre-eminent  for  its  work  ; but  since 
then  great  changes  had  taken  place,  and  they 
might  all  congratulate  themselves  upon  know- 
ing that  whatever  changes  there  had  been, 
whatever  advances  had  been  made  by  other 
manufacturers,  they  (Mintons)  had  gained,  in 
every  exhibition  that  had  taken  place  since 
1851,  the  highest  awards  that  could  possibly  be 
won.  Every  employe,  in  whatever  branch 
engaged,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had 
helped  to  win  the  honour  they  had  gained.  He 
wished  to  impress  upon  them  how  much  de- 
pended upon  the  active  exertion  of  each  one 
employed  for  the  success  of  any  manufactory. 
That  success  was  only  possible  where  there  was 
united  effort,  and  he  thorougly  believed  that 
that  feeling  animated  all  who  were  engaged  at 
their  works.  Mr.  George  Leason,  general 
manager  of  the  operative  departments,  said  he 
had  been  deputed  by  the  workpeople  to  con- 
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gratulivto  MeHsrs.  Minton  on  their  success  at 
tlio  Tiiris  Exliihition,  of  wliich  they  were  one 
and  all  excocdin^'ly  proud.  They  had  all 
laboured  to  produce  it,  but,  without  the  deter- 
mined i>luclc  and  unsurpassed  enerj^y  of  the 
head  of  the  linn,  it  woidd  have  been  impossible 
to  have  reached  such  results. 

The  following  are  the  successful  candidates, 
in  their  order  of  merit,  at  the  recent  open 
competition  for  admission  to  the  Koyal  Indian 
Engineering  College,  Cooper’s-hill,  Surrey: — 
E.  C.  Kawson,  3,17:J ; G.  JI.  Le  Maistre,  2,835  ; 
A.  L.  Webb,  2,721;  A.  T.  Mackenzie,  2,670; 

G.  Deuchars,  2,530;  W.  J.  Weigh tman,  2,521; 
0.  H.  Hutton,  2,476;  F.  H.  Pym,  2,411; 
C.  H.  D.  Marjoribanks,  2,385  ; B.  K.  Pinnimore, 
2,216;  W.  Giles,  2,186;  C.  S.  Eennick,  2,183  ; 

H.  V.  E.  Kemball,  2,151  ; U.  V.  M.  Phelips, 
2,126;  P.  E.  Eaven,  2,092;  J.  H.  Medlicott, 
2,091 ; L.  A.  Light,  2,047  ; M.  H.  Arnott,  2,036 ; 
E.  S.  Strachey,  1,998;  C.  J.  O’Brien,  1,987; 
J.  K.  E.  Verschoyle,  1,985;  J.  J.  Whiteley, 

I. 936;  J.  C.  Mills,  1,934;  H.  L.  Butcher, 
1,916;  C.  A.  White,  1,899;  S.  G.  Batten, 
1,895;  E.  E.  Gardiner,  1,802;  E.  D.  Buck, 
1,767;  11.  M.  Scobie,  1,762;  M.  H.  Jackson, 
1,750  ; W.  Drew,  1,676  ; J.  B.  Chirnside,  1,643  ; 
E.  H.  Tickell,  1,582;  F.  W.  Maunsell,  1,575; 
S.  Cox,  1,570. 

The  death  is  announced,  after  a long  illness, 
of  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Stevens,  P.S.A.,  of 
Salisbury,  the  able  and  well-known  honorary 
curator  of  the  Blackmore  Museum.  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  was  only  in  his  51st  year,  has  compiled  and 
read  from  time  to  time  to  various  archaeological 
societies  many  able  papers,  and  he  had  nearly 
completed  another  illustrated  volume  for  the 
press,  when  the  illness  which  has  terminated 
fatally  first  came  upon  him.  He  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  as  well  as 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  his  removal 
from  his  sphere  of  labour  is  a loss  which  will  be 
regretted.  Mr.  Stevens  was  formerly  a member 
of  the  Salisbury  Town  Council,  and  also  of  the 
School  Board,  but  he  retired  from  these  posts 
in  order  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  time  at  his 
disposal  out  of  his  business  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Salisbury 
Cemetery  on  Friday  last. 

The  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  have  lately  had  under  their 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  extinction  of  fires  and  for  street 
washing,  and  they  have  also  presented  a report 
to  the  Common  Council  on  the  matter.  In 
that  document  they  recommend — first,  that 
they  should  be  authorised  to  have  branch  pipes 
of  the  size  required  for  supplying  hydrants  for 
fires  and  watering  laid  in  such  streets  as  are 
about  to  be  repaved  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  ; secondly,  that  where  stand-pipes  are 
to  be  placed  by  the  commissioners  in  localities 
where  hydrants  might  be  required  for  the 
extinction  of  fires,  they  should  be  authorised 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  works  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  ?£1,000,  and  also  that  it  should 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  continue 
their  action  on  the  general  question  of  the 


establishment  of  hydrants  for  the  extinction 
of  fires  within  the  City,  reporting  thereon  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  result  the  committee  recommend, 
with  a view  to  the  saving  of  expense  and  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  that  they  should  be 
authorised  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  court  by  laying 
down,  before  the  pavements  are  relaid,  the 
necessary  branch  pijjes,  and  affixing  the  proper 
hydrants,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  iI2,800, 
which  would  allow  10  per  cent,  for  contingen- 
cies. They  further  recommend  that  they 
should  be  authorised  to  continue  their  action  in 
the  general  question  of  the  establishment  of 
hydrants  within  the  City,  and  to  ascertain  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  therein,  whether  by 
the  selection  of  a particular  district  or  by  ap- 
plying the  principle  to  some  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares. 

Accessibility  is  a merit  so  obvious  in  a 
drain  trap  as  at  once  to  recommend  it.  A new 
trap,  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  York,  and 
manufactured  by  Ingham  and  Sons,  of  Wortley, 
has  this  quality  and  several  advantages 
besides,  which  are  worth  the  attention  of 
builders  and  sanitarians.  A movable  cover 
(which  is  luted  with  clay  when  the  trap  is  laid 
down)  ensures  easy  access  at  all  times  at  the 
water  line  to  the  back  of  the  trap  and  outlet. 
A Flate  sole  provides  a ready  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  proper  water  seal,  and  an  upright  junc- 
tion ventilates  the  trap  and  the  house  drains  in 
connection.  The  trap  has  already  received 
honourable  notice  from  medical  and  sanitary 
authorities,  and,  we  think,  deserves  it. 

Me.  John  Ashdown,  of  33,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  architect  and  surveyor,  died  very  sud- 
denly, after  a short  illness,  on  Monday,  the 
26th  inst.  He  was  articled  as  a pupil  to  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  has  been  a member 
of  the  profession  for  upwards  of  30  years,  and 
few  men  have  been  so  widely  known  and  deeply 
respected.  His  principal  works  were  the  Lam- 
beth Cemetery  ; the  Orphan  Working  School, 
Haverstock-hill ; Bridlington  Quay;  Milford 
Haven ; the  designing  and  laying  out  of  the 
town  of  Llandudno;  Dalby  House,  Leicester- 
shire ; and  numerous  railways  in  Shropshire 
and  elsewhere.  The  deceased,  at  his  death, 
held  the  following  appointments  : — Surveyor 
and  secretary  to  the  Conservative  Land  Society 
and  the  United  Land  Company;  architect  and 
surveyor  to  the  Cadogan  and  Hans-place  Estate, 
Limited ; he  was  also  engaged  in  carrying  out 
large  works  on  the  Alexandra  Palace  Building 
Estate;  and  amongst  his  numerous  private 
engagements  he,  for  some  years,  managed  the 
extensive  estates  in  Devonshire  of  Sir  Law- 
rence Palk,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  East  Devon. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
appointed  under  the  Kew  and  other  Bridges 
Act,  1869,  and  the  Amendment  Act  of  1874,  has 
published  a further  report  of  their  proceedings 
in  continuation  of  that  prepared  and  published 
under  their  direction  in  1873.  They  give  the 
following  summary  of  the  amounts  claimed  for 


compensation  in  respect  of  the  tolls  of  the 
several  bridges  respectively,  together  with  the 
sums  respectively  at  which  such  compensations 
were  settled.  Bridges  opened  free : — Kingston, 
12th  of  March,  1870,  original  claim,  i;i.5,600, 
purchase  money,  i;i5,600  ; Walton,  1st  of 
August,  1870,  original  claim,  i!29,510,  purchase 
money,  .£7,000;  Staines,  25th  of  February, 
1871,  original  cLaim,  J;80,500,  purchase  money, 
i;20,125 ; Kew,  8th  of  February,  1873,  original 
claim,  i:73,832,  purchase  money,  .£57,300 ; 
Hampton  Court,  8th  of  July,  1876,  original 
claim,  J161,600,  purchase  money,  je48,048  ; 
'Tottenham  Mills,  23rd  of  February,  1878,  ori- 
ginal claim,  il7,245,  purchase  money,  £1,750; 
Hellyer’s  Ferry,  23rd  of  February,  1878,  pur- 
chase money,  £1,568 ; Chingford,  22rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  purchase  money,  £3,382.  There  is 
appended  to  the  report  a statement  of  the 
existing  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  committee 
in  the  year  1878-9.  This  statement  shows  a 
probable  estimated  surplus  of  about  £6,638 
7s.  6d.  in  that  year,  after  meeting  all  liabilities. 
The  active  work  of  the  committee,  they  state, 
will  now  be  suspended  until  they  are  called 
together  again  to  receive  the  coal  duties  for 
the  year  commencing  the  6th  of  July,  1888, 
with  a view  to  the  discharge  of  their  obligations. 

Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  have  recently  sup- 
plied a number  of  gas-fittings  for  the  mansion 
of  T.  Eussell,  Esq.,  of  Possil-park,  of  a very 
ornate  and  special  character.  The  works  con- 
sist of  brackets,  pendants,  &c.,  and  are  of  silver- 
plated  metal,  oxidised  and  enriched  with 
jewels.  In  some  instances  the  work  is  not 
oxidised,  but  left  bright,  producing  a pleasing 
variety.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
fittings  is  that  all  the  tubes  are  square  instead 
of  round,  the  result  being  a novel  effect  well 
worth  considering  as  a means  of  escaping  the 
hackneyed  type  so  prevalent  in  ordinary  gas- 
fittings.  The  effect  produced  by  the  oxidised 
silver  is  a feature  of  great  importance  in 
fittings  of  a high  class  which  are  expected  to 
harmonise  with  the  artistic  decoration  of 
modern  mansions.  In  this  respect  the  articles 
under  notice  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  arch  in  Alderman’s-walk, 
Bishopsgate-street,  on  Saturday  last,  has  been 
adjourned  till  Tuesday.  The  evidence  of  the 
foreman  of  the  various  works  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  materials  and  construction  were  good, 
but  one  labourer  declared  that  the  lime  used 
was  bad,  and  asserted  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged for  pointing  out  the  defective  condi- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  deputy  foreman.  The 
jury  are  to  visit  the  building  in  the  interim, 
and  will  doubtless  at  the  next  inquiry,  care- 
fully examine  the  evidence  last  referred  to. 
An  accident  of  a somewhat  similar  character 
occurred  on  Tuesday  morning  last  on  the 
North-Western  line  just  at  the  entrance  of 
Chalk  Farm  station  to  the  new  tunnel  under 
Primrose-hill.  No  report  has  appeared  any- 
where that  we  have  seen.  Eailway  accidents 
of  this  nature  somehow  frequently  go  unre- 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London.  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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ported,  and  it  seems  difllcult  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  disaster.  The  massive  retaining  wall  in 
front  of  the  ground  to  the  left  of  the  line  has 
split  and  cracked  in  all  directions,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  has  fallen,  blocking  the  line. 
The  accident  is  said  to  have  occurred  not  long 
before  the  up  Scotch  express  passed  through 
thetnnnel,  and  that  train  was  only  just  saved 
in  time  from  what  would  have  been  a serious 
calamity.  The  failure  of  a sewer  is  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  but  such  a contin- 
gency  might  surely  have  been  provided  for. 
Care  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  work  to  render  another  down- 
fall impossible — not  only  in  the  interests  of 
railway  passengers  but  in  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjoining  houses  who  must  at 
present,  we  should  think,  be  contemplating 
speedy  removal. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

CHUBB  AND  SON, 

LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

Have  REMOVED  their  SAFE  and  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 
and  extensive  Premiees, 

129.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  ST.  PAUL’S.  E.C. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post-fre^ 

Makers  to  the  Quren,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 


Craftt  dittos. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System. 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLA/ING,  WITH- 
OUT PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  CO\  ER- 
ING  ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  bo 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire ; and  19,  Parliament- street,  London. — [Advt.] 


WAGES  MOVEMEN. 

Bolton. — The  strike  of  joiners  at  Bolton  has 
terminated  after  four  months’  duration,  by  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  men  to  the  masters’ 
terms. 

Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  the  master  plas- 
terers of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  held  last  week,  it  was 
resolved  that  with  the  assistance  received  from  the 
builders  and  architects  they  should  at  once  send  off 
to  Germany  for  men  to  make  up  the  complement 
required  to  fill  all  the  shops.  The  secretary  of  the 
association,  Mr.  George  Neill,  has  left  for^  Ham- 
burg, and  thence  to  Berlin,  with  instructions  to 
traverse  the  whole  Continent  rather  than  return 
without  150. 

Leeds. — At  a meeting  of  the  operative  plumbers 
of  Leeds,  held  on  Tuesday,  it  was  resolved  to  adhere 
to  the  notice  sent  in  to  the  employers  on  April 
1st,  1878,  giving  six  months’  notice  for  an  advance 
of  wages  of  one  penny  per  hour  on  the  present 
rates,  and  also  an  alteration  in  the  working  rules. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOE  BURNING  BRICKS,  &o., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
farther  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manager,  Clynderwen.  R.S,0.,  Carmai’th€n3hire.— 

lADVT.] 


Holloway’s  Ointment,  H-ided  by  his  Pills,  presents 
the  only  rational  mode  of  curing  pimples,  boils,  carbuncles, 
abscesses,  and  disfiguring  diseases.  Tainted  blood,  the  fountain 
of  these  evils,  is  thoroaghly  purified  by  the  Pills,  and  its 
evidences  on  the  surface  are  effectually  eradicated  by  the 
unguent,  without  pain  or  danger. 


London.— For  the  erection  of  new  printine  works. 
Tower-street,  St.  Giles.  Mr.  Charloa  J.  Shoppeo,  archi- 

Ilywaters £8,87.5 

Sewell  and  Son 

Brass  

Rider  and  Sons 

Conder  

Merritt  and  Ashby  

Shaw  

Cox  

Braid  and  Co 

Plymodth.— For  rebuilding  theatre  for  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Plymouth.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  architect, 
London 

F.xcluaive  of  the  main  walls  : 

Berry,  Plymouth  

Jones,  Gloucester  ...  

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol 
Lapthorne  and  Good,  Plymouth  ... 

Pothiok  Bros.,  Plymouth  

Finch,  Plymouth  

Vernon  and  Ewius,  Plymouth 

Travena,  Plymouth  

Hubbard  and  Co.,  Plymouth 

MoMillen,  Plymouth 

Clarke,  S.,  Plymouth  (accepted)  ... 

Decorations  and  Gilding : 

Bell,  E.,  London  520 

Fouracre  and  Son,  Plymouth  (accepted)  ...  470 

Poole. — For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Poole,  Dorset.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect;  quantities 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove : — 


TENDRR3. 

BLiCEHEATH,  Kent. — For  the  construction  of  sewers 
in  the  Humber,  Beaoonsfield,  and  Mvcenm-roads,  for  the 
West  Combe  Park  Estate  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Hum- 
ber, engineer  ; quantities  by  Messrs.  Mann  and  Saunders  ; 

Gibson  (accepted)  £4,954  6 6 

BioOmsburt. — For  the  reconstruction  of  the  work- 
house  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Blooms- 
bury. Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith,  architects,  7,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  City 

Dove  Bros £76,555 

Brass  ...  ...  ...  ...  72,626 

Conder 71,580 

Browne  and  Robinson  71,464 

Kirk  and  Randall  69,244 

Res  ding 69,243 

Cullum 68,190 

Howard  and  Dorrell 67,742 

Mowlem  and  Co 67,4.35 

Holland  and  Ha.nnen 67,330 

Clarke  and  Bracey  67,114 

Downs  and  Co 66,920 

Braid  and  Co 66,500 

Crockett 64,969 

Chappell  64,873 

Wagner 64,786 

Nightingale  (accepted)  63,373 

Vernon  and  Ewens 61,049 

City. — For  a warehouse,  Aldermanbury.  Messrs.  Ford 
and  Hesketh,  architects  ; no  quantities : — 

Crabb,  G.  (accepted) £2,965 

Hastings. — For  villa  in  Ashbumham-road,  Clive  Vale, 
Hastings,  for  F.  Kidgell,  Esq.,  of  Wolverhampton.  Mr. 
F.  Plowman,  architect : — 

Ditch  £1,410  0 0 

Taylor  1,2.52  15  0 

Reeve  1,150  0 0 

Vidler  (accepted)  1,116  0 0 

London. — For  the  erection  of  girders  to  support  new 
organ  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Mr.  W.  Emdeu,  architect 

Lea  £27  5 0 

London.— For  lighting  St.  James’s  Grand  Concert 
Hall  with  sunlight  burners.  Mr.  W.  Emden,  architect : — 
Way £200  0 0 


Allison 

Strode 

Lea  (accepted) 
Defries 


199  0 
197  10 
175  10 
165  10 


8,838 

8,590 

8,518 

8,475 

8,351 

7,954 

7,579 

7,497 


. £9,093 
. 8,150 
. 7..599 
. 7,334 
. 6,978 
. 6,675 
. 6,490 
. 6,370 
. 6,292 
. 6,190 
. 5,784 


Filsed 

Jones  

Stroud  

Jones  

Hoare  

Snow  

Lawson 

Stephens  and  Bastow  ... 

Honey  

Williams 

Griffin  

Clarke  (accepted) 


. £5,590 
. 5,551 
. 5,089 
. 4,825 
. 4,800 
. 4,740 
. 4,736 
. 4,720 
. 4,632 
. 4,590 
. 4,050 
. 3,957 


[Competition  estimate,  £4,000.] 
Sydenham.- For  the  erection  of  10  houses  in  Bradford- 
road,  Sydenham,  for  J.  Venables,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  H.  Greene, 
architect : — 

Brand  

Prout  

Jory  (accepted) 

Edey  

For  an  additional  end  house : 

Edey  

Jory  (accepted) 

Salisbbry. — For  new  shop  front,  alterations,  &c„  at 
No.  64,  Fisherton-street,  for  Mr.  John  Evans.  Mr.  Fred 
Bath,  architect : — 

Pellett  Bros £228  0 0 

Sawkins  202  15  0 

Witt  (accepted) 195  0 0 


. £2,778 
. 2,750 
, 2,304 
. 2,150 

. 475 
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BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GKOUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  LIMITED., 

Quarrymeu  and  Stone  Merch.ants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  stone  Office,  cobsham,  wilts.  [Advt.] 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

READS  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnish  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
respectfuUy  invite  attention  to  their  Varnishes  for  House 
Painters,  Decoratoi-s,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  foimd  of 
uniform  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  lustre,  and  durabmty  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Extra  Hard-Drying  VarnLshes  for  church  seats,  and  seats  of 
schools  and  public  buildings,  which  for  hard-drying,  brilliancy, 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevers,  bilujusness, 
SMALL-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments-  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holbom  Hill.  Use  no  substitute.^[ADVr.] 


Z I NO  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO,, 

AGENTS  TO  THE  VIEILLE  MONTACNE  COMPANY. 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES, 

FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 


BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOO  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND 
CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

APPLY  AT  FITZROY  WORKS  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON. 
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WESTE1^N  & CO., 

BELVEDERE  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

MAKERS  OF 

WOOD  AND  STONE  WORKING  MACHINES,  ENGINES,  &c. 

Stores  in  Manchester— 17,  llopwood-avenne,  Market-street.  Aijentg— Welch  & Scott. 

Engines  and  Machinery  supplied  on  deferred  payments. 


UNRIVALLED  FOR  QUALITY,  DURABILITY,  AND  ECONOMICAL  WORKING. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

QUARRY  OWNERS  AND  STDNE  MERCHANTS. 

Chief  Office — BATH  FREESTONE  WORKS,  BOX,  NEAR  CHIPPENHA.M,  WILTS, 

Supply  Direct  from  their  Own  Quarries, 

BOX  Ground,  Farleigh  Down,  Stoke  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Combe  Down,  Winsley  Ground,  Bethel. 

Liondon  Depots;  Great  Western  MiJeage  Station,  Paddington;  and  South  Western  Hallway,  Nine  Hlms. 

STONE  DRESSINGS  PREPARED  READY  FOR  FIXING.  ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


RUGBY  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

MANUPACTUREBS  OF 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Of  the  Greatest  Strength  and  Best  Quality. 

EOMA-lSr  & LIA.S  CEMEISTT. 

BLUE  LIAS  HYDRAULIC  LIME, 

Ground  and  Unground. 


Rugby,  War  wiekshi  r e. 

WORKS -NEW  BILTON  AND  NEWBOLD. 


ROWNSON  DREW  & CO 

225,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  and  LEOPOLD  WHARF,  UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

ROLLED  JOISTS 

From  3 to  16  inoheg  deep,  and  FLITCH  PLATES  in  various  vridths  up  to  30  feet  long. 

Sheets  of  Sections  and  Tables  of  Strength  on  application. 


> k 


RIVETTED  GIRDERS,  COLUMNS,  AND  GENERAL  CASTINGS,  BAR  IRON,  STEEL  TOOLS,  &C. 

RAILWAY  AND  CONTRACTORS’ STORES  AND  PLANT.]  PATENT  CYCLOPS  FORGES.  [NAILS  AND  BUILDERS’  IRONMONGERY. 


EN0EET  & EOLEE, 

LONDON  FELT  WOBKS, 


Id.  per  Square  Foot. 


Id.  per  Square  Foot. 


Barchester  Street,  Poplar  New  Town,  London,  E. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

( ASPHALTED  EOOFING  FELT. 

I INODOROUS  BITUMEN  FELT. 

Hair  Felt  for  Covering  Steam  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.,  or  for  Lining  Hoofs,  made  in 
Long  Lengths,  by  3ft.  wide,  or  in  Sheets  34in.  by  20in. 

SHEATHING  FELTS,  Long  Lengths,  by  32in.  Wide. 

Fibrous  Asphalte,  Foundation  eor  Walls,  to  Prevent  Damp  from  Rising. 

CROWDEN  & GARROD’S 

PATENT  COPPER  BAND  DISTEMPER  BRUSHES. 

Theso  UruRhoa  aro  a great  Improvement  upon  the 
old  stylo,  there  being  no  knots  to  break  oil.  The 
handle  la  so  formed  that  the  bristles  cannot  come 
through.  They  aro  now  In  general  use  amongst 
the  Largest  CnnHumers,  and  being  made  of  the 
aamo  quality  that  1ms  made  this  brand  (Falcon)  of 

PAINTING  BRUSHES 

SO  celebrated,  give  entire  6atisfaoU>on. 

FALCON  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862. 

HAMILTON  & CO.-S 

Superior  Painting  and  Graining  Brushes 

Are  Sold  Bt 

VARNISH,  OIL.  COLOUR.  LEAD  & GLASS  MERCHANTS.  4C. 
Manufactory : 

9 and  10,  GREEK-STRERT,  and  8,  ROBB-STRBBT,  SOHO. 
LONDON. 

For  Prices  see  List  of  January.  1876. 


BESSEMEB’S  GOLD  PAINT. 

3y  ner  Majesty  s Royal  Letters  Patent.  In  packets,  with  dlreo- 
tione.  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d  and  4s.  Amateurs  can  gild,  '^Tith  imme- 
diate and  permanent  effect,  all  fancy  oinamenU ; mouldings  and 
carving^  either  of  me^U  wood,  porcelain,  or  pla-ster.  Sold  by  aU 
Artists'  Colourmen.— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer.  RIOHD. 
J.  ALLEN,  Mansfietd-plaoe,  Kentish  Town.  London.  N.W. 

4 sphalt¥”  t Tu n I d a d . — 

MINERAL  TAR. 

THOMAS  HARRISON  Co.  have  now  a regular  supply  of 
ROCUK  ASPHALTH  and  MASTIC  MINERAL  TAR  from  Frano«t 
and  can  undertake  to  execute  any  work  In  A^hnlte  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  as  well  as  British  Asphaltes  on  the  most  reasonable 
term  a. 

PREPARED  for  evei-y  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and 
Agricultural  Work. 

ITtMPERRD  for  every  puiTOse.  altuatlon  .and  Export  to  every 
olhnate.' 

RENDERED  to  urUfonn  connlstoncy  by  Steam  Power.  The 
Trade  supplied  on  advnnfcngHi>ua  tevnas;  and  estimates  given  fer 
works  of  any  magnltufUi ; also  for  LAYING  TAR  PAVKmKNT. 

Thomas  Harrison  & Co.. 

ASPHALTE.  WUITINO,  AND  PAINT  WORKS, 
CAMnniDon  linATii  whauf,  IIAcanby,  S. 

Black  iiohbk  liRinoH,  DitPTFoun,  8.E. 
oniiw  OriKUBi  No.  luo.  FUNCHURCU  STREET,  CITY,  E. 
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THE  RECESS. 

Archaeologists  auci  architects  arc 

jvist  now  spondinp;  their  aumuil  holi- 
day, some  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  or 
among  the  Alps  ; others,  in  some  quiet  in- 
land retreat  or  by  the  sea.  “ Art  is  long, 
time  is  tlocting,”  is  an  aphorism  that  may 
not  inaptly  be  recalled  at  this  time,  for 
though  the  activities  of  professional  life 
havolor  awhile  ceased,  building  still  goes 
on,  and  the  respite  from  active  work  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a breathing  time — a pause 
for  renewed  energy.  We  have  had  a be- 
wildering succession  of  conferences,  exhibi- 
tions, and  archseological  congresses  of  late, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  enquired  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  them  ? Have  they  added  their 
quota  of  architectm’al  ideas,  or  assisted  in  the 
propagation  of  any  principle  of  value  to  the 
numerous  industries  engaged  in  building, 
or  its  kindred  arts  of  domestic  comfort  or 
decoration  ? Only  at  this  particular  season 
can  the  journalist  find  the  opportunity  to 
take  a dispassionate  survey  of  these  and 
other  questions  that  have  presented  them- 
selves during  the  session,  but  which  more 
pressing  daily  topics  have  excluded.  Last 
week  we  concluded  our  reports  of  the  two 
leading  annual  gatherings  of  the  archseo- 
logical  societies,  the  sequel  of  a more  than 
usual  active  session  in  architectural  confer- 
ences and  art  displays.  At  the  onset,  we 
are  met  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  hostile 
relations  existing  between  modern  art  and 
archaeology.  Architects  have  so  long  been 
under  the  teaching  of  archaeologists,  that 
they  are  now  calmly  told  there  is  no  archi- 
tecture at  all,  while  archaeologists  them- 
selves are  divided  into  two  well-marked 
schools — those  who  tolerate  restoration,  and 
those  who  protest  against  it  as  destruction. 
Another  and  broader  question  is  the  inflxi- 
ence  of  exhibitions  on  our  art,  whether  they 
are  helping  to  improve  the  public  taste  or 
to  deteriorate  it.  Other  subjects  are  the 
construction  and  materials  of  buildings. 
We  may  casually  glance  at  a few  of  these 
subjects,  beginning  by  referring  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  asking  the  question 
if  it  has  answered  the  expectations  formed, 
and,  if  not,  in  what  particulars  it  has 
failed. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  opened  amid  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  on  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  and,  now  drawing  to  a close,  led  the 
anticipations  of  the  novelty-seeking  public 
to  expect  something  unexampled  in  the  way 
of  artistic  triumphs,  while  not  a few  artists 
and  enthusiasts  who  affect  to  admire  every- 
thing foreign,  and  to  despise  everything 
English,  pictured  the  Palace  of  the  Troca- 
dero  as  the  vei'y  arcantun  of  artistic  teaching. 
Architecture  was  to  have  been  presented  on 
a scale  of  magnificence  it  never  before 
reached,  and  the  elite  of  professional  ability 
was  to  have  been  awarded  its  due  honours 
in  a manner  Prance  alone  could  accomplish. 
Seven  medals  were  to  be  bestowed  upon 
English  architects,  and  the  result,  while  it 
has  not  borne  out  the  expectations  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  aristocracy  of 
genius,  has  at  least  shown  the  doubtful 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  official 
award  of  medals  in  art  matters,  when 
presidents  of  institutes  and  Royal  Academi- 
cians are  competitors  for  international 
honours.  At  any  rate,  the  very  safe  and 
prudent  plan  of  giving  to  him  who  hath  has 
been  followed  with  this  misfortune  for  the 
honour  of  art : one  or  two  gentlemen  have 
been  by  this  rule  put  last  who  should  have 
been  among  the  first.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
disposal  of  reward  has  gone,  in  architecture, 
at  least,  there  has  been  something  like  a 
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misc.arriagn  of  justice,  and  the  “grande 
medaille”  has  again  lieeii  awarded,  not  for 
personal  merit,  but  for  title  and  tact.  But 
there  is  a broader  aspect  than  the  bestowal 
of  medals  that  concerns  us.  Have  the  archi- 
tecture and  art  manufactures  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion rellccted  credit  upon  their  senders  F 
To  answer  the  question  we  must  carefully 
compare  the  criticisms  and  exhibits  them- 
selves, and  we  have  during  the  last  few 
weeks  given  our  readers  exhaustive  descrip- 
tions of  these  depai-tmcnts,  and  illustrated 
many  of  the  principal  works.  We  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  they  all  bear  an 
impress  of  exaggeration  and  effort.  The 
advertising  element  is  conspicuously  pi-omi- 
nent.  There  has  been  too  much  of  the 
bazaar,  too  little  of  the  natural  and  un- 
strained expression  of  true  art.  We  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  are  fatigued  with  the  wearisome 
repetition  and  multiplicity  of  some  depart- 
ments, and  that  the  seeker  for  art  is  rather 
more  bewildered  than  gratified.  In  the 
English  ceramics  and  furniture  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  aiming  at  mechanical 
merits,  in  the  desh-e  to  surpass  other  com- 
petitors in  the  number  and  showiness  of 
their  work.  Till  real  art  is  understood,  we 
must  perhaps  forgive  the  mistake  of  making 
a large  display.  It  is  the  vice  of  all  exhibi- 
tionary art — if,  indeed,  any  good  art  is  pro- 
moted at  exhibitions — a proposition  many 
are  disposed  to  question. 

In  the  Architectural  Congress  the  dis- 
cussion on  professional  education  must  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  in  at  least  the 
proposal  of  M.  Trelat,  of  the  Ecole  Speciale 
d’Architeeture,  that  scientific  and  artistic 
education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  As  re- 
gards this  subject,  indeed,  there  is  a con- 
currence of  opinion  between  French  and 
English  architects,  that  a more  systematic 
education  is  necessary.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  payment  of  architects’  services 
by  a regular  scale  is  also  felt  by  our 
French  brethren,  particularly  that  of  de- 
termining the  artistic  value  of  each 
architect’s  work,  and  the  Congress  re- 
cognises the  principle  of  liberty  in  artistic 
work,  and  its  free  remuneration,  based  upon 
supply  and  demand.  We  have  always 
thought  that  the  charges  of  architects 
would  be  far  more  equitable  if  each  member 
had  the  right  to  place  his  own  value  upon 
his  services,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand.  Not  only 
would  the  public  gain,  but  art  would  be 
estimated  upon  its  real  merit.  A specialist 
in  any  branch  would  make  his  scale  in  accor- 
dance with  the  demand  upon  his  time,  and 
the  crucial  test  of  value  would  undoubtedly 
be  artistic  skill.  In  our  opinion  the  liberty  of 
action  would  compensate  the  art  members 
of  the  profession  for  any  injury  that  they 
might  suffer  by  a diploma  which  must 
necessarily  place  all  practitioners  on  a level 
of  proficiency.  Another  sign  of  the  times 
to  architects  is  the  unabated  conflict  going 
on  between  the  champions  of  antiquarianism 
and  architectural  progress.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Alban’s  roof  the  contest  has  even  been 
waged  with  rancour,  and  has  descended  into 
personalities.  Restorationists  and  anti- 
restorationists  have  been  engaged  in  the 
not  very  profitable  dispute  of  deciding  at 
what  point  an  old  building  should  be  put  in 
a decent  state  of  repair,  or  rather  whether 
use  or  antiquity  should  actuate  our  inter- 
ference with  it.  Upon  this  question  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  say  more  than  we  have 
done.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  archseologist  is  not  disposed 
to  listen  complacently  to  the  anti-restora- 
iiouist ; and  the  reason  to  our  mind  is  pretty 
evident — their  interests  are  not  identical. 
Archteology  has  for  the  last  half  of  a century 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  architecture — in 
fact,  modern  architecture  has  been  the  off- 
spring of  the  former.  What  was  the  Classic 
revival  but  the  natural  result  of  classic 


archmology,  or  tlic  Gothic  revival  but  that 
of  medimval  anti(juarianiK!ii  ? The  “tyranny 
of  archasology,’’  as  our  American  cousins 
liavc  very  appositely  called  it,  has  exercised 
an  influence  over  our  architectural  taste  for 
good  that  cannot  be  iiuestioned.  It  has 
saved  us  from  a complete  “ deadlock,” 
thoxigh,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  certainly 
hampered  original  effort.  Even  those 
who  vaunt  most  about  their  libcriy  in 
matters  of  taste — our  Transatlantic  friends 
to  wit — have,  strangely  enough,  been  re- 
producing with  eagerness  the  models  of 
classic  Italy  and  medixeval  England.  In 
vain  we  look  for  originality  to  those 
who  have  been  loudest  in  their  protests 
against  the  tyranny  of  style,  and  the 
significant  question  is  ever  being  put,  where 
is  original  architecture  to  be  found  ? But 
it  may  be  worth  a passing  thought  if  it  is 
possible  for  the  despotism  of  antiquarianism 
to  last  much  longer.  Thei'e  is  a cycle  in  all 
things,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
dominion  of  archseology  has  gone  by.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  a strong  desire  to  let 
our  old  buildings  alone  seems  to  presage  a 
change.  It  certainly  occurs  to  us  that  a 
strong  feeling  for  antiquity  is  inherent  in 
the  Englishman,  and  that  archseology  is 
rather  a growing  than  a waning  science. 
Let  us  walk  out  into  any  of  our  fast- 
increasing  suburbs,  where  the  modern 
speculative  builder  holds  a dominion  of  in- 
definite limits.  With  what  refreshing  sense 
we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  monotonous 
weariness  of  the  stock-brick  villa  to  any  old 
manor  house,  with  its  red  brick  gables  and 
tiled  roofs,  nestling  in  the  ancestral  foliage 
of  two  centuries  ? How  surpassingly  plea- 
sant is  the  glimpse  even  of  a bit  of  red 
brickwork  with  its  paned  window  and  white 
frames.  The  very  sight  of  long  rows  and 
terraces  tires,  and  it  is  this  very  longing 
for  a change  that  increases  our  zest  for  old 
works. 

And  hence  we  may  remark  that  while  we 
do  not  share  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
day  of  archxBology  is  past,  we  may  affirm 
that  her  scope  for  activity  has  gone  by,  and 
that  her  future  efforts  would  be  better 
employed  in  husbanding  her  vast  resources, 
and  making  them  auxiliary  to  the  promo- 
tion of  architecture.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in 
his  recent  address  at  Manchester,  has  spoken 
so  much  to  the  point  upon  this  subject  that 
we  may  quote  his  words  : — “ Manchester 
being  essentially  a city  of  the  present,  and, 
let  us  hope,  of  the  future,  the  efforts  of  its 
architects  have,  of  course,  been  directed 
rather  to  the  development  of  new  works 
than  to  the  restoration  or  preservation  of 
old  ones,  and  the  somewhat  fierce  and  in- 
discriminating  attack  on  the  restorers  made 
by  those  who  would  have  everything  left  as 
it  is,  has  not  perhaps  much  affected  many 
of  us  personally.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  perhaps 
about  reached  the  point  of  time  when 
restoration,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  under- 
stood and  practised,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a thing  of  the  past.  It  has  run  its  course 
nearly  coevally  with  the  career  of  the  great 
man  whose  loss  we  have  had  recently  to 
deplore,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
prince  of  restorers,  from  the  enthusiasm, 
loving  care,  and  immense  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  probabilities  of  the  past 
with  which  his  operations  were  pursued, 
and  from  the  number  of  the  splendid 
monuments  of  medieval  times  which  were 
confided  to  his  care.”  Again  we  agree  with 
the  remark  that  “ most  architects,  if  they 
be  archteological  explorers  for  the  greater 
part  of  them  time,  can  scarcely  be  very  suc- 
cessful inventors  during  the  remainder  ; the 
conservative  habit  of  thought  requmed  for 
their  principal  occupation  has  to  a certain 
extent  unfitted  them  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  functions  as  architects.”  Mr. 
Waterhouse  says  truly  enough “ If  the 
purpose  and  beauty  of  our  buildings  were 
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i-vi'rytliinf'  to  ua,  iind  auciciit  prccedcnta 
Jiotliinj,',  1 I'ffl  (luito  pcraiiadod  that  aa 
■irtiata  wo  should  not  only  aucceod  in 
Joaij'uin;'  aatiafactory  buildings,  but  thoy 
would  have  a character  of  their  own  quite 
distinct  from  anything  which  has  gone 
before  them,  and  we  should  at  length 
dis(!over  that  we  had — without  ever  intemd- 
ing  it  or  thinking  about  it — a new  style,  a 
style  embracing  all  the  necessities,  all  the 
wants  and  inspirations  of  our  day,  but 
reflecting  no  picture  of  the  past.” 

We  scarcely  need  say  these  opinions  are 
not  broached  for  the  first  time — we  have 
constantly  maintained  that  archaeological 
study — interesting,  and  perhaps  necessary 
for  the  student — should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
modern  architect,  and  that  if  every  archi- 
tect, faithful  to  his  own  artistic  impulses, 
was  controlled  by  them,  we  should  possess 
by  this  time  the  rudiments  of  a style  to  all 
intents  our  own.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as 
Mr.  Watei’house  in  keeping  ancient  build- 
ings as  they  are  when  reparation  may  make 
them  again  useful,  nor  do  we  think  the 
painter’s  or  picturesque  ideal  of  preservation 
the  one  that  commends  itself  most  to  the 
architect.  We  quite  see,  however,  the 
absurdity  that  archaeology  should  stand  for 
architecture  any  longer,  or  that  architects 
should  still  be  in  the  leading-strings  of 
antiquarian  teaching.  Each  has  its  own 
field  of  work  to  perform,  and  it  is  now  time 
that  the  study  of  ancient  art,  whether  it  be 
Middle  Age,  Elizabethan,  or  Hanoverian, 
should  be  regarded  as  a distinct  one, 
restricted  to  the  work  of  preservation,  com- 
parison, and  classification,  to  the  care  and 
watchfulness  of  old  buildings,  and  not  to 
their  resuscitation  or  reconstruction,  nor  to 
interference  in  works  of  necessary  restora- 
tion. The  appearance  of  two  hostile  camps 
is  a sufficient  evidence,  we  think,  that 
archaeology  has  mistaken  its  proper  func- 
tion for  that  of  active  rebuilding. 


THE  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  WORKS 
OF  ART  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBI- 
TION.—III. 

T^E  were  prepared  to  expect  a fine 
' ’ display  of  ancient  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  but  hardly  dreamed  that  some 
of  the  earliest  and  finest  would  have  come 
from  Great  Britain.  None  of  the  famous 
manuscripts  in  the  Trocadero  surpass  in 
interest  the  three  fine  books  belonging  to 
the  library  of  Rouen.  First  comes  an 
eleventh-century  copy  of  St.  Augustine’s 
exposition  of  Ihe  Psalter,  with  a fine 
illumination  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; then  a wonderful  thirteenth-century 
Psalter,  with  no  less  than  15  full  folio 
miniatures ; and  the  finest  of  all  a gorgeous 
Anglo-Saxon  missal  (.?),  written  in  the 
eleventh  century  for  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Swythin,  and  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Jumieges  by  Robert  of  London,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  the  year 
1052.  It  has  25  great  folio  pictures,  in 
perfect  preservation,  in  the  style  of  the 
..^thelwold  Benedictional.  The  Benedic- 
tional  written  at  Winchester  for  Ethelgard, 
abbot  between  977  and  989,  is  illuminated 
jn  a peculiar  a(jua-tint  style.  In  the  same 
ease  there  is  a Psalter,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
interlineation  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
Villc  de  Rouen  sends  some  very  fine  books — 
a very  splendid  missal  of  the  use  of  Rouen 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  given 
by  Richard  Percharde  for  the  use  of  the 
high  altar ; a missal  of  Charles  V.  and 
Catharine  of  England,  fifteenth  century,  of 
the  School  of  Touraine;  a large  Bilde  of 
the  ninth  century.  Near  it  is  a line  ninth- 
century  Evangel isterium,  belonging  to  tlie 
17ille  d’Epernay.  The  interlacing  work  in 
the  capitals,  drawn  in  gold  lined  with  red, 
is  very  effective  and  good. 


The  earliest  book  we  noticed  is  a fragment 
of  Eugippius,  tlie  property  of  M.  Des- 
noyers,  who  also  shows,  among  other 
volumes,  a loctionary  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  fragment  is  written  in  Uncial 
letters,  and  is  attributed  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  We  should  put  it  at  least 
a century  earlier.  The  Abbaye  de  Luxeil 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a superb 
Evangelisterium,  by  a French  scribe  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  book  is  open  at  the 
page  where  the  scribe  or  owner  offers  the 
volume  to  St.  Peter.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion : — “ Luxovii  pastor  Gerardus  pacis 
amator ; dando  Petro  librum,  lumen  mihi 
posco  supernum.”  The  Villc  de  Troyes 
exhibits  a Psalter,  with  gloss  of  the  ninth 
century  ; a translation  of  Valerius  Maximus 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  some 
of  the  choicest  outline  miniatures  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  “ Pastorale  Sancti 
Gregorii  ” of  the  seventh  century  written  in 
initial  letters.  From  Rouen  we  have  a 
“ Horm  B.  Virginis,”  by  Memling,  contain- 
ing 65  miniatures,  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
illuminator’s  art.  The  great  “ Missal  de 
Besanqon  ” is  a noble  volume.  So  is  the 
great  folio  translation  of  “ Ovid’s  Epistles,” 
belonging  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Their  large  folio  Livy,  ti-anslated  by  Pien-e 
Berchoire,  is  very  valuable  for  costume  and 
drawings  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  French  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
contains  an  autograph  of  Charles  V.  There 
are  several  fine  romances,  among  which 
Baron Edm.  de  Rothschild’s  “Christine  de 
Pisan”  is  conspicuous.  Of  the  fifteenth 
century  MSS.  few  surpass  in  interest  and 
splendour  M.  de  Cloux’s  glorious  “ Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles.”  It  is  of  the  largest  size, 
and  full  of  paintings.  In  the  same  case  is 
displayed  the  famous  Bible  de  Souvigney  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  belonging  to  the 
Ville  de  Moulins.  The  grand  full-page 
illumination,  which  is  shown,  represents 
incidents  in  the  life  of  King  David.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  subjects  are 
his  “ Slaying  the  Lion  and  Bear,”'“  Receiv- 
ing Arms  from  Saul,”  “ Killing  Goliath,” 
“ Taking  his  Head  to  Saul.” 

In  the  exti’aordinary  and  sumptuous  col- 
lection of  M.  Amb.  Firmin  Didot  may  be 
seen  beautiful  specimens  of  nearly  every 
period  of  the  illuminator’s  art.  His  thir- 
teenth century  Manducator  Historiarum  is 
of  the  very  highest  quality.  Quite  as  im- 
portant is  the  Commentary  upon  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  twelfth  century.  Two 
illuminated  pages  are  to  be  seen  represent- 
ing the  fall  of  Babylon.  The  city  is  repre- 
sented by  a grand  Saracenic-like  building, 
with  horseshoe-arched  windows,  in  flames, 
the  angel  standing  at  right  angles  along 
the  top  of  the  page,  without  any  thought 
of  natui’al  position.  On  the  opposite  page 
are  groups  of  merchants  and  kings  be- 
wailing the  fall  of  the  city. 

M.  Didot  possesses  some  good  Italian 
manuscripts.  A great  antiphonarium  of 
the  15th  century  is  very  dignified.  He  is 
richest  in  illuminated  “ Horai  B.  Virginis.” 
A very  choice  one  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Bedford  Missal,  with  circular  medallions 
introduced  into  the  borders.  Two  are  in 
the  very  rare  and  delicate  grisaille  style ; 
one  is  written  upon  vellum,  stained  black, 
the  text  being  white,  and  the  pictures 
coloured.  The  treatment  is  very  unusual, 
bxit  excellent  in  effect.  In  a 14th-century 
psalter  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  psalm 
“ Dixit  insipiens,”  almost  as  amusing  as 
the  one  in  that  which  was  widtten  for  Henry 
the  Eighth,  wliere  the  psalmist  is  repre- 
sented by  King  Harry,  playing  the  hai-p, 
and  looking  very  good,  while  Will  Somers, 
in  the  background,  is  making  game  of  him. 
In  the  present  instance,  a Jew,  wonderfully 
drawn,  is  drinking  out  of  a chalice,  and  a 
fool  is  thrashing  him  with  a rod — the  very 
fool  rebidcing  the  Jew  for  his  folly.  It  will 
be  long  before  so  complete  and  beautiful  a 
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collection  of  manuscripts  is  brought  to- 
gether again.  Besides  the  manuscripts 
there  is  a fine  collection  of  books  and  book- 
binding, too  numerous  to  specify  par- 
ticularly. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  among 
other  valuable  volumes  are  several  block- 
books  and  Gaxtons,  and  a highly. illuminated 
copy  of  the  great  Mazarine  Bible  of  about 
the  year  1450 — one  of  the  seven  known 
copies  printed  on  vellum,  and  lovely  speci- 
mens of  the  works  of  De  Tours  and  other 
celebrated  printers.  One  manuscript  broad- 
side, on  a sheet  of  white  vellum,  surrounded 
by  an  elaborate  fringe  of  silk,  is  quite  new 
to  us.  It  is  a formal  document  of  marriage, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  nomine Sanctse  et  Individual  Trinitatis, 
Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  egoFrancis- 
cus  de  Paupier,  miles  et  jurium  doctor, 
accipio  te,  Annam,  filiam  nobilis  Clementis 
Mulati,  quondam  jurium  doctoris  et  judicis 
ressortorum,  in  uxorem  et  sponsam  meam  ; 
et  commendo  tibi  eleemosynas  meas  sicut 
Deus  dixit  et  lex  Romana  confirmavit. 
Sanctus  Paulus  scripsit,  “ Quod  Deus  con- 
junxit  homo  non  separet.”  Datum  Lug- 
duni,  die  xxvii.  mensis  lulii,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  quingentesimo  xi. 

The  period  of  the  Renaissance  has  ever 
been  a favourite  one  with  choice  collectors, 
and  no  wonder.  It  was,  indeed,  a time  of 
marvellous  energy.  In  the  rooms  containing 
the  works  of  art  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  there  are  enamels  by  all  the 
celebrated  painters  at  Limoges,  the  Cour- 
tois,  the  Penicauds,  the  Limoisins ; 
metal- work,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini;  majolica 
and  Hispano-Moresque  pottery ; faience  of 
Bernard  Palissey;  the  very  rare  Hemd  le 
Second  ware,  a great  and  exhaustive 
series  of  every  kind  of  French  pottery, 
cabinets,  caskets,  Venetian  and  other  glass, 
astrolabes,  and  other  old  philosophical  in- 
struments, many  of  great  ingenuity  and 
beauty  of  workmanship.  The  watches  and 
clocks  are  especially  worthy  of  admiration, 
some  having  cases  set  with  solid  crystal — 
encrusted  with  enamels  and  precious  stones 
— of  all  sorts  of  curious  and  quaint  shapes 
and  devices.  The  cases  of  MM.  Rothschild, 
Stein,  and  Seilliere  are  worth  a prodigious 
sum  of  money.  Among  the  enamels  some 
of  the  noticeable  and  important  historical 
portraits  strike  the  eye  especially.  There 
are  two  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  dress 
of  one  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the 
monograms  of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  and  her 
device  at  the  bottom.  The  monogram  is 
H K 

, the  moon  there  also  standing  for 

Diana.  If  these  were  done  with  the  know- 
ledge of  either  king  or  queen  they  show  the 
cui’ious  freedom  of  the  times.  M.  Roths- 
child’s “ Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ” and  “ Eliza- 
beth of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,”  are 
fine.  There  are  some  splendid  dishes  of 
Courtois,  with  figures  repoussee  before  being 
enamelled.  MM.  R.  and  F.  Seilliere’s  case 
contains  some  of  the  best  portraits — “ The 
“Due  of  Nevers,”  “ Francis  I.,” “ Erasmus,” 
and  others.  Of  the  work  of  Leonard 
Limoisin  nothing  is  finer  than  the  great 
altar-piece  belonging  to  M.  Beurdeley.  It 
is  mounted  in  gilt  brass,  finely  chased,  and 
at  the  top  is  a circle  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  date  1543  — the  chief  saints, 
apostles,  and  prophets  are  arranged  in  stages 
under  separate  canopies.  There  is  another 
grand  sot  of  the  apostles,  also  by  this  cele- 
brated artist,  executed  in  1547,  from  draw- 
ings by  Michel  Rochetol  fur  Francis  I. 
They  are  exhibited  by  the  Ville  de 
Chartres,  and  are  of  unusually  large 
size,  wonderfully  bold  and  line.  By 
the  Courtois  wo  have  many  excellent 
dishes  painted  with  their  usual  force  and 
richness  of  colour  and  ornanu'ntation,  form- 
ing a 2fleasant  contrast,  with  Uu' quieter  and 
more  classical,  but  not  less  b('autiful  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  Penicauds.  M.  Seillien' 
shows  a most  interesting  2)iece  of  the  latter 
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work.  It  is  a crucifixion,  painted  in  ffrisaillc, 
the  figures  having  been  hammered  out  in 
relief  previous  to  tlie  enamelling.  The  last 
article  wo  shall  mention  in  which  enamel  is 
used  belongs  to  Baron  Rothschild.  It  is  a 
very  fine  coffer  of  jasper,  mounted  in  silver 
gilt  or  gold,  exquisitely  enriched  with  trans- 
lucent enamel,  made  in  memory  of  Pope 
iSistus  II.,  whose  kneeling  figure,  in  full 
pontificals,  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
lid.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  cinquecento 
period,  of  great  perfection  and  beauty. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  AND 
PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS, 
value  of  lightning  conductors  as  a 
protection  to  our  buildings  has  not 
been  recognised  as  it  should  have  been. 
Mr.  R.  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  in  a paper  read 
at  the  British  Association  and  reported  in 
the  Building  News,  informs  us  that  at 
least  one-half  of  our  public  buildings  are 
without  this  security,  while  the  application 
of  the  conductor  to  private  houses  is  quite 
the  exception.  The  Registrar-General,  in 
his  report  of  1878,  says  the  number  of 
deaths  from  lightning  in  England  and 
Wales  was  182  from  1869  to  1876  ; and  it 
is  estimated  that  over  a hundred  lives  are 
sacrificed  annually  from  this  one  cause. 
The  recent  severe  thunderstoims  that  have 
visited  Great  Britain,  and  the  amount  of 
destruction  that  has  thereby  accrued  to 
buildings,  afford  ample  apology  for  referring 
now  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  the 
negligence  in  providing  so  essential  a safe- 
guard to  our  buildings  is  more  culpable 
when  we  consider  the  small  cost  of  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  protection,  and  the 
loss  of  life  that  would  be  averted.  It  is 
astonishing  that  such  a cathedral  as  Peter- 
borough is  destitute  of  a lightning  conduc- 
tor, though  this  is  only  one  of  our  numerous 
public  edifices  that  are  without  so  simple 
an  expedient.  Argument  is  not  necessary  to 
convince  the  guardians  of  our  public 
buildings  of  the  gross  neglect  of  not  pro- 
viding so  sure  a means  of  protection.  It 
appears,  however,  that  where  lightning 
conductors  are  fixed  we  have  no  evidence  of 
then’  efficiency,  and  this  point  leads  us  to 
consider  the  importance  of  the  employment 
of  competent  persons  to  undertake  their 
fixing.  There  is,  moreover,  an  immense 
deal  of  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  tlie 
electric  current,  also  of  the  position,  mode 
of  fixing,  and  “ earth  connection  ” of  the 
conductor,  to  give  it  its  maximum  degree 
of  efficiency.  In  hundreds  of  cases  where  con- 
ductors provided  they  become  little  better, 
as  Mr.  Anderson  observes,  than  a “ delusion 
and  a snare.”  They  are  placed  in  positions 
where  they  are  of  little  use,  their  insulation  I 
is  not  perfect,  they  become  damaged,  or 
their  connection  with  the  earth  is  imper- 
fect. Mr.  Anderson’s  paper  does  not  give 
any  information  on  these  points,  and  we 
may  therefore  say  that  a lightning  conduc- 
tor consists  of  a conical  rod  overtopping  the 
building,  the  principal  portion  called  the 
conductor  proper  connecting  the  rod  with 
the  part  which  runs  into  the  ground. 
The  rod  is  usually  pointed,  of  iron  or  cop- 
per, and  gilt  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  con- 
ductor may  be  round  or  flat  in  section, 
though  the  former  is  preferable,  and  is  made 
either  of  iron  or  copper  ; when  the  latter  is 
used  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  copper-rope 
or  wire,  though  probably  the  best  conduc- 
tor to  resist  the  effects  of  the  weather  is  an 
iron  rod,  galvanised,  about  fin.  diameter. 
The  French  Commission  which  sat  in  1823 
gave  as  the  minimum  section  for  an  iron 
conductor  a square  of  15  millimetres  as 
sufficient  under  all  circumstances.  Of 
course  copper  being  a better  conductor  of 
electricity  needs  a much  less  section  than 
this.  In  the  fixing  of  the  conductor  a great 
many  errors  are  committed — for  example, 


wo  have  seen  them  fixed  near  rain-water 
stacks,  close  to  iron  eaves  and  window 
frames,  roofs  of  metal,  and  chimney  stacks, 
ignorantly  of  the  fact  that  any  of  these 
things  may  readily  divert  the  electric  cur- 
rent in  its  passage  to  the  earth,  for  even 
foul  flues  ai’e  well  known  to  be  good  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  and  numerous  acci- 
dents have  arisen  from  the  discharge  taking 
place  down  a sooty  flue  to  the  metal  grate 
below.  Any  kind  of  conducting  material 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a con- 
ductor is  liable  to  impede  or  divert  the 
electric  discharge  unless  the  rod  be  pro- 
perly insulated  or  made  part  of  such  masses 
of  conducting  material  by  connecting  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  eaves 
spouting  and  stack-pipes  in  connection 
with  the  conductor  to  insure  safety. 
Coming  to  the  “ earth  connection,”  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  efficacy  of  hundreds  of 
conductors  is  injured  by  not  providing  for 
the  ready  dispersion  of  the  electric  foi’ce  in 
the  ground  below.  Moist  earth  is  indis- 
pensable, Mr.  Anderson  says,  and  he  is  scep- 
tical as  to  whether  the  few  rods  which  stand 
over  the  royal  apartments  at  Windsor 
Castle  have  their  root  in  moist  earth.  But 
as  the  lightning  cuiTent  must  have  a metal 
path  provided  for  it  to  the  earth  it  is 
necessary  that  the  earth  should  be  made  as 
good  a conductor  as  possible.  Dry  earth 
is  worse  than  useless,  and  if  possible  a con- 
ductor should  end  in  a well  of  water.  If 
this  cannot  be  had  it  may  be  led  to  a near 
water-course  in  a drain  filled  with  charcoal, 
or  into  a deep  hole  filled  with  the  same 
material.  Mr.  Anderson  instances  the  case 
of  a mansion  near  Kew  “ Clayponds,”  where 
the  conductor  had  a dry  earth  connection, 
and  the  electric  force,  not  finding  a ready 
path  to  the  earth,  struck  the  top  of  a large 
chimney,  knocked  off  the  coping,  and  lifted 
up  marble  toilet  tables  before  it  made  its 
way  to  the  eai'th.  Now  the  remedies  for 
these  defects  are  simple  enough,  as  we  have 
shown.  Besides  attention  to  the  points  we 
have  alluded  to,  which  the  employment  of 
a competent  electrician  would  have  insiu’ed, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continued 
efficiency  of  lightning  conductors  that  they 
be  mantained  in  good  condition.  As  Mr. 
Anderson  rightly  remarks,  “a  lightning 
conductor  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  is 
periodically  tested.”  The  testing  should  take 
place  at  regular  intervals  before  the  recur- 
rence of  summer  thunderstorms,  and  com- 
petent inspectors,  provided  with  galvano- 
meters, ought  to  be  appointed  to  make 
periodical  visits  to  all  buildings  so  pro- 
tected, or  which  have  undergone  alterations 
that  may  have  impaired  the  insulation  or 
earth  connection  of  the  conductors.  In 
France  and  Germany  a system  of  inspection 
already  exists.  The  same  writer  hints  that 
though  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  pro- 
vided with  several  conductors  they  have 
never  been  tested,  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  a discharge  of  lightning  may  not  at 
any  time  strike  the  Throne,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s woolsack,  or  the  Speaker’s  chair. 

The  radius  of  protection  afforded  by  a 
conductor  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  paper  we 
have  referred  to,  and  considerable  doubt 
exists  among  scientific  men  upon  the  point. 
To  take  a large  irregular  building  like  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  towers  at  eaeh 
end,  and  probably  the  central  spirelet, 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  conductors, 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  place  them  on  the 
smaller  masses  or  roofs.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  point  of  a conductor  be- 
comes the,  apex  of  a cone,  within  which  all 
other  points  of  a building  are  exempt  from 
a lightning  discharge ; and  some  authori- 
ties have  asserted  the  limits  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a conductor  extend  to  a 
distance  of  twice  its  height.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  however,  here  that  the  conduc- 
tors of  a large  building  should  be  brought 
into  connection.  The  protection  of  ordi- 


nary dwellings  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  the  simplest  and  least  costly  method  of 
guarding  every  house  against  the  destruc- 
tive visitation  of  the  electric  discharge  is 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Preece,  the 
well-known  electrician,  to  afford  the  light- 
ning a safe  path  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  connecting  the  iron  grates 
of  a house  and  caves  guttering  by  iron  or 
copper  wire,  and  allowing  the  current  a free 
discharge  in  the  earth  by  connection  with 
the  street  water-pipes  or  otherwise.  If 
every  street  or  terrace  of  houses  had  a con- 
ductor at  proper  intervals,  and  if  all  our 
public  edifices  were  provided  with  them, 
and  their  efficiency  and  testing  were  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  we 
should  not  hear  of  the  unfortunate  casual- 
ties we  now  do  in  our  towns  at  every  recur- 
rence of  a thunderstorm  in  our  midst. 


THE  FATAL  FALL  OF  AN  ARCHWAY 
IN  BISHOPSGATE. 

TT  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  a 
calamity  like  that  which  occurred  in 
Bishopsgate  last  week,  and  recorded  in 
“ Our  Office  Table,”  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
two  lives,  in  the  face  of  such  conflicting 
elements  of  mischief  as  a severe  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  an  electric  discharge, 
and  the  overloading  of  an  arch  newly  erected 
and  saturated  with  rain.  We  would,  in  fact, 
rather  defer  giving  an  opinion  till  all  the 
facts  are  before  us.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, so  complete  a wreck  was  made  that 
the  jury  empanelled  to  investigate  the  cause 
and  to  view  the  scene  of  the  accident  were 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  pointed  to  either  of  the  above  supposi- 
tions, and  have  brought  in  a verdict  of 
“accidental  death,”  attributing,  however, 
the  accident  to  the  storm.  This  was  of 
course  an  assumption  based  on  probability. 
A personal  inspection  of  the  building  has 
enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions of  stability  of  the  archway,  and  we 
may  briefly  state  our  conviction  that  the 
mishap  was  one  for  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  impute  any  direct  blame.  In  the 
absence  of  facts  and  particulars  as  to  the 
mode  of  failure  and  the  quality  of  materials 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory 
hypothesis.  We  cannot  proceed  inductively ; 
we  can  only  reason  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  general  conditions  of  stability  and  the 
proportions  necessary  to  insure  the  same — 
we  have,  in  fact,  to  take  a certain  mode  of 
construction  into  consideration,  and  from 
d 'priori  reasoning  to  infer  a probable 
cause  of  failure.  But  let  us  briefly  describe 
the  structure.  The  fallen  archway  formed 
a corridor  in  the  basement  of  a new  building 
to  be  let  out  in  offices,  now  building  in 
Alderman’s-walk,  Bishopsgate,  by  Mr. 
Deputy  Brass,  builder.  It  was  about  20ft. 
in  length,  7ft.  Gin.  wide,  and  about  9ft.  high. 
The  side  wall  which  fell  and  caused  the 
disaster  was  18in.  at  the  base  and  14in. 
above,  there  being  a set-off  to  the  latter 
thickness.  It  supported  at  the  top  a series 
of  iron  girders  or  joists,  which  formed  part 
of  the  ground  flooring,  but  was  unsupported 
by  any  lateral  walls.  The  arch  was  a flat 
segment  of  half  a brick  in  cement,  resting 
upon  ordinary  framework,  and  was  filled  in 
on  the  previous  Tuesday  with  cement,  upon 
which  a quantity  of  ballast  had  been  thi'own 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  floor  to  the 
upper  corridor.  One  witness  said  there 
were  eight  loads  of  ballast  placed  on  the 
arch  on  Saturday,  though  ballast  had  been 
deposited  previously.  G.  Williams,  a 
labourer,  it  appears  from  the  evidence, 
pointed  out  to  the  foreman  a flaw  in  the 
wall  on  Friday,  but  was  told  to  mind  his 
own  business.  He  also  gave  evidence  as  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  lime.  On  Saturday 
last  the  unfortunate  men,  Colley  and 
Higgins,  took  shelter  beneath  the  archway 
during  the  great  thunderstorm,  when  a 
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loud  clap  of  ( Imiuler  took  place,  immediately 
u])()u  which  the  arch  fell  in  upon  the  men. 
The  evidence  of  a scalfolder,  A.  M.  JJaynard, 
and  the  foreman  of  carpenters  did  not 
throw  any  lij'ht  upon  the  cause  of  accident, 
though  they  both  agreed  that  the  heavy 
vain  had  increased  the  weight  of  loose 
ballast  upon  the  arch  which  was  run  along 
in  barrows  upon  jjlanks,  and  tipped  upon  the 
arch.  It  measured  2ft.  (ini.  thick.  G.  Kerry, 
the  foreman,  attributed  the  fall  to  a sudden 
shock  from  the  thunderclap,  which  caused 
a vibration,  and  the  wall  to  bulge.  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Turner,  foreman  to  the  builder, 
said  he  prepared  the  plans,  and  believed  the 
cause  to  have  been  the  lightning  striking 
one  of  the  iron  columns  the  force  passing 
down  till  it  reached  the  wall,  causing  it  to 
give  way.  Williams,  a labourer,  attributed 
the  fall  to  the  weight  of  ballast  forcing  the 
arch  out,  and  to  the  badness  of  the  lime, 
owing  to  exijosure  to  weather.  In  the  re- 
sumed evidence  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Wood 
Thorpe,  the  surveyor  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  Northern  Division,  said  that  he  had  ap- 
proved of  the  plans  and  sections  submitted 
to  him,  and  from  examination  of  the  debris 
thought  it  probable  one  of  the  iron  columns 
had  been  struck  by  lightning,  which  had 
then  come  in  contact  with  the  opposite  wall, 
forcing  it  down,  and  thus  letting  the  arch 
fall  in.  The  same  witness  affirmed  the 
materials  were  of  the  best  kind,  and  gene- 
rally approved  of  the  work  done. 

Such  then  is  the  verdict  and  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  submitted.  While  we  have 
no  desire  to  impute  negligence  to  any  one, 
the  accident  is  of  a kind  that  calls  for 
notice.  Here  was  a long  and  rather  thin 
wall  9ft.  high,  and  only  I4in.  thick ; u]Don 
it  a flat  ai’ch  abutted,  7ft.  wide,  for  a 'con- 
siderable distance.  It  is  true  there  were 
iron  joists  running  into  it  at  right 
angles,  but  the  question  is  whether  they 
really  steadied  the  wall,  and  assisted 
as  an  abutment  or  not.  Above  was  a 
row  of  cast  - iron  pillars.  It  is  very 
possible  the  lightning  struck  one  of  these 
or  the  girder,  the  electric  force  coming 
in  contact  with  the  wall  supporting  the 
arch  and  causing  a rent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
girders  had  somewhat  shaken  the  wall  in 
question,  which  was  by  no  means  a stout 
one ; while  the  flat  arch  abutting  against 
it  at  the  top,  and  loaded  with  ballast  not 
spread,  but  tipped  on  one  side,  and  saturated 
with  the  rain  so  that  its  weight  was  con- 
siderably augmepted,  and  probably  started 
hy  the  thunderclap,  suddenly  exerted  a 
thrust  that  pushed  out  the  wall,  and  led  to 
the  fatal  accident.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  ballast 
had  been  lately  thrown  on,  and  the  sudden 
rainfall  had  largely  increased  its  load  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  arch.  The  other  side 
wall  being  firmer,  and  supported  by  the 
iron  stanchions  and  partition  walls  could 
not  yield,  and  the  whole  thrust  was  thrown 
upon  the  unsupported  wall.  Again,  we 
notice  that  a jiortion  of  the  same  arch 
abutting  against  the  walls  at  the  entrance 
to  corridor  has  not  fallen  ; but  the  reason 
is  clear — namely,  the  side  walls  here  are 
laterally  supported  by  cross  wi^lls  besides 
the  girders,  which  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  some  time  Tliough  the  ai'ch  is  said 
to  have  been  set  in  cement,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  had  really  set,  and  it 
is  very  probable  the  unsupj)orted  lengtli  of 
walling  against  which  the  girders  abutted 
had  been  slightly  shaken.  We  venture  the 
above  supposition,  not  witli  the  idea  of 
weakening  the  verdict,  but  to  show  the 
failure  might  have  been  attributed  to 
another  cause.  At  any  rate,  the  lessons  to 
bo  drawn  an;  obvious,  and  show  tlic  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  certain  precautions,  tbe 
treacherous  cliaracter  of  ai’clies  when  loaded, 
and  their  danger  when  exposed  to  heavy 


rains,  and,  further,  tbe  importance  of  build- 
ing mas.sively  and  well,  and  of  providing 
against  snob  a casualty  as  a heavy  thunder- 
.storm  where  iron  is  employed. 


FOREIGN  GLASS  AT  THE  PARIS  ' 
EXHIBITION. 

^PHE  comparatively  small  number  of 
foreign  conti-ibutors,  and  notably  the 
absence  of  German  glass,  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  assign  to  England  any  definite  inter- 
national position  in  the  glass  trade.  There 
arc,  however,  sufficient  materials  to  prove 
that  the  excessive  cost  of  manufacture  in 
England  prevents  her  competing  for  the  sale 
of  the  commoner  forms  of  blown  glass,  and 
that  her  present  celebrity  for  the  purity  and 
brilliancy  of  her  metal  is  not  likely  to 
remain  undisputed.  Realising  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed,  English  manu- 
facturers are  struggling  after  originality 
and  startling  efiiects.  In  some  cases  the 
results  arc  good ; but  a glance  at  Messrs. 
Webb’s  large,  vai’ied,  and  costly  display 
will  show  that,  in  this  very  stimggle  for 
originality,  there  is  some  risk  of  true  beauty 
and  elegance  being  sacrificed  to  vulgarity 
of  taste  and  a craving  for  loudness  of 
colour.  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Spain  are  I’epresented  at  the 
Exhibition.  Spain  only  contributes  a few 
jugs  and  bottles  of  extraordinary  forms, 
and  of  rough  and  discoloured  metal,  which 
probably  might  be  bought  cheap,  and  sold, 
if  not  detected,  as  rare  antiquities. 

Hungary  and  Belgium  show  common 
glass  ware,  poor  both  in  design  and  colour. 
France  makes  an  imposing  spectacle,  but 
has  little  that  is  new  or  interesting.  The 
Baccarat  display  is  painfully  monotonous, 
and  is  grouped  round  a glass  pagoda  of 
doubtful  beauty.  The  gem  of  the  collection 
is  a complete  set  of  cut  glass,  wit’n  small 
and  delicate  ruby  shields,  containing  mono- 
grams, engraved  through  the  ruby  on  to 
the  flint  beneath.  Some  curious  enamel- 
painted  vessels  of  Oriental  appearance,  by 
Rousseau,  enamelled  Arab  lamps  by  Pfulb, 
the  sparkling  avanturine  and  the  bronze 
glass  of  De  Pantin,  all  deserve  notice. 

The  St.  Gobaire  Company  shows  a huge 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  and  one  of  the  bottle 
manufacturers  offers  a puzzle  to  the  curious 
in  some  wine  bottles,  with  narrow  necks, 
containing  tumblers  or  smaller  bottles,  in- 
stead of  the  juice  of  the  vine.  La  Societc 
Anonyme  du  Verre  Trempe,  in  addition  to 
wine-glasses,  tumblers,  bottles,  and  sheet- 
glass,  exhibits  some  vessels  for  laboratory 
use,  for  which  this  glass  may  be  really  use- 
ful. Austria  is  ably  represented  by  the 
firm  of  Lobmeyr.  At  their  stand  we  find 
iridescent  glass  in  every  form,  and 
iridescence  blended  with  every  other  kind 
of  ornament.  Here  we  see  enamel-painting 
in  perfection,  one  set  of  black  scrollwork 
on  flint  being  beyond  praise.  Here  also  are 
the  well-known  dark-green  beakers,  with 
bright  enamel-painted  coats  of  arms  ; and 
vases  and  vessels  of  varied  colour  and 
shape,  glistening  with  brilliant  scales  of 
gold  and  silver.  Italian  or  rather  Vene- 
tian glass  is  so  well  known  in  England  as 
hardly  to  require  special  notice.  The 
stands  of  Sal viati,  and  of  the  Venice  and 
Murano  Glass  Company,  are  side  by  side, 
and  form  a pleasing  object.  The  eye  is 
first  attracted  to  chandeliers  in  opal  and 
flint-glass  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  is  then 
bewildered  by  a profusion  and  endless 
variety  of  shapes  and  colours.  As  curio- 
sities the  reproductions  of  early  Christian 
glass,  by  the  Venice  and  Murano  Company, 
deserve  to  be  carefully  examined.  In  these 
gold-leaf,  etched  with  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, is  incorporated  in  vessels  of  various 
forms.  Ho  completely  have  the  Italians 
accpiired  mastery  ov(!r,  and  knowledge  of, 
the  material  with  which  they  de;il,  so 


vai-i<-d  are  their  prodtictions,  and  so  well 
is  their  work  represented  at  the  Exhibition, 
that  a careful  scrutiny  of  these  two 
stands,  and  the  conseqiumt  study  of  the 
the  beauties  and  failings  of  Venetian  art, 
will  suggest  the  legitimate  lines  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  limits  which  should  not 
be  passed  in  the  production  of  ornamental 
glassware  suited  to  the  I'cfined  taste  of  the 
present  day.  The  weak  points  in  Venetian 
work,  for  Venetian  glass  is  far  from  being 
perfect,  are  elaboration  of  detail  and 
absence  of  utility.  Increased  labour  does 
not  mean  increased  beauty.  The  eye  may, 
for  a time,  be  dazzled  by  intricacy  of  de- 
signed skilfulness  of  execution;  it  can 
only  find  true  pleasure  in  simplicity  and 
truth  of  form,  and  in  the  harmony  between 
the  material  and  the  work  bestowed  upon 
it.  These  considerations  are  especially 
necessai-y  at  the  present  time,  when  Messrs. 
Jenkinson  are,  with  consummate  skill,  imi- 
tating all  the  twists,  turns,  and  failings  of 
Venetian  handicraft,  and  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Messrs.  Hodgetts  and  Richardson  are 
producing  glass  cameos  of  excessive  beauty, 
but  in  which  the  labour  of  many  years 
may  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a single 
second.  If  English  manufacturers  wish  to 
excel  in  the  production  of  ornamental  glass, 
they  must  study  their  material.  They 
must  consider  the  brilliancy  of  glass,  its 
power  of  assuming  every  tone  of  colour, 
and,  above  all,  its  fragility.  They  must 
give  up  servile  imitation,  and  strike  out  a 
new  school  in  which  utility  and  simplicity, 
truth  and  elegance  are  recognised  as  the 
cardinal  virtues. 


THOENEY  ABBEY.* 

IT  may  be  almost  said  that  Thorney  Abbey,. 

as  such,  has  disappeared ; the  only  present 
remains  of  it  being  a small  portion  of  the 
conventual  church — that  is  to  say,  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  with  its  five  western  bays. 
It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  what 
is  left  of  the  ancient  building  is  still  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  In  many  cases  these  venerable  fanes 
exist  only  as  ghastly  ruins,  in  others  they 
have  been  appropriated  as  farm-steads  ; some- 
times  the  cloister  garth  is  turned  into  a fold- 
yard,  the  kitchen  and  refectory  into  piggeries, 
the  chapter-house  into  cart-sheds  or  cow-houses, 
whilst  perhaps  a common  highway  traverses  the 
eastern  altars. 

A “ clean  sweep  ” of  rather  unusual  cha- 
racter has  been  made  of  the  conventual 
buildings  at  Thorney,  which,  according  to  re- 
cent history,  would  seem  to  have  been  a mag- 
nificent establishment.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  numerous  graves  which  have 
been  dug  within  the  area  of  the  church  itself 
(assuming  that  it  was  ever  finished  according 
to  the  indication  of  the  present  remains)  could 
have  been  sunk  amidst  the  immense  founda- 
tions which  must  have  existed  below  the  pre- 
sent surface,  without  great  obstruction ; yet 
nothing,  so  far  as  my  inquiry  goes,  can  be 
learnt  on  this  point. 

To  turn  now  to  tbe  west  end  of  the  church. 
Taking  the  somewhat  ostentatious  figures, 
1G38,  which  appear  in  the  sp.andrels  on  each 
side  the  doorway,  to  mean  something  (though 
it  has  been  suggested  that  they  record  the 
removal  of  the  .aisles  of  the  church,  which 
would  be  a liberty  something  like  that  of 
making  use  of  .another  man’s  tombstone)  there 
are  at  least  three  periods  of  work  in  this 
front — 1st,  the  Norman,  as  seen  in  the  m.ain 
parts  of  the  flanking  turrets ; 2nd,  late  Per- 
pendicular, including  the  octagonal  portions 
of  the  turrets  (except  the  lowest  course  of  them, 
which  is  Norman),  the  top  screen  wall,  with  its 
nine  niches  and  figures,  the  jambs  and  arch  of 
the  large  window,  now  blocked  up,  the  panel- 
ling on  each  side  tho  doorway,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  j.ambs  of  t he  doorway  itself.  This 
loaves  for  the  date  1(538  the  present  five-light 

• A )iaaor  ronil  I>y  (Iiiatii.ks  1,ynam.  of  8ti)lu'-on-Trpnl,, 
1'1'foro  tlio  Kril.iili  .\ivhiivilogieal  Associulioii,  Aug.  C.'l, 
187H  («oo  i>.  CCt  ill  laiil  issiu'). 
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window,  tho  outer  arch  of  the  doorway,  and  the 
spandrels,  most  of  the  cornice  which  runs 
above  it,  together  with  a few  fragments  of  tho 
upper  parts  of  tho  side  panellings,  and  the 
inner  doorway.  This  statement  of  what  belongs 
to  the  date  1638  may  be  debated,  hut  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  details  will,  I think, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  above  mentioned.  No 
one  looking  carefully  at  these  features 
will  fail  to  see  their  difference  of  character, 
as  compared  with  the  other  Perpendicular 
work : the  mouldings  are  very  late,  and 
the  carving  corresponds  with  the  given 
date.  The  upper  parts  of  the  turrets 
.and  niches  were,  no  doubt,  erected  before  the 
dissolution,  whilst  the  monks  were  in  occupa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  figures  represent  Saxon 
saints,  but  in  their  present  state  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  The  centre  figure  con- 
trasts with  the  others  in  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  and  the  legs  are  not  clothed,  whilst 
the  bare  right  hand  is  uplifted,  with  the  two 
forefingers  erect,  as  in  the  act  of  benediction ; 
in  the  left  hand  the  long  staff  of  what  was 
probably  a cross  remains.  The  next  figure  to 
the  north  has  a long  staff  in  the  right  hand 
and  a closed  book  in  the  left.  The  correspond- 
ing one  on  the  south  bears  a sceptre  in  the 
right  hand  and  a closed  book  in  the  left.  The 
emblems  borne  by  the  second  figure  from  the 
centre  to  the  north  are  very  indistinct;  the 
corresponding  one  to  the  south  holds  a ship 
with  both  hands ; the  third  in  the  north  has  an 
open  book  in  the  right  hand ; its  fellow  on  the 
south  has  a staff  in  the  right  hand;  the  end 
one  on  the  north  has  a battle-axe  on  the  right 
side ; the  south  end  figure  is  too  much  weather- 
worn to  be  distinguished.  A deep  hole  is  sunk 
at  each  of  the  armpits  in  all  the  figures  except 
that  in  the  centre,  and  there  are  indications  of 
the  open  wound  in  the  right  side  of  the  centre 
figure,  which  would  show  it  to  be  that  of  Christ 
after  his  resurrection. 

The  Norman  portion  of  this  front  is  tho- 
roughly characteristic  of  that  period.  Its 
boldness  of  dimension,  simplicity  of  detail,  the 
smallness  of  the  stones  of  the  masonry,  and  the 
form  and  minuteness  of  the  turret  windows,  all 
exemplify  its  identity  with  that  period. 

Proceeding  to  the  north  flank  we  find  five 
bays  of  the  Norman  nave  arcade,  surmounted 
by  the  arches  of  the  triforium,  with  buttresses 
between.  The  arcades  of  nave  and  triforium 
have  been  filled  in  with  walling  and  windows 
of  late  date,  probably  corresponding  with  the 
latest  portion  of  the  west  front  of  the  lime  the 
church  after  the  Dissolution  was  again  adapted 
for  worship.  The  triforium  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  an  embattled  parapet  and  cornice 
beneath  it,  all  of  the  same  date.  This  would 
also  fix:  the  date  of  the  present  roof  of  nave. 
Looking  at  the  great  arch  in  the  west  wall,  and 
at  the  height  of  the  screen  wall,  it  is  a matter 
of  conjecture  how  the  church  was  roofed  when 
the  Perpendicular  portions  of  the  west  end 
were  put  in,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
•flat  roof,  otherwise  it  would  overtop  even  the 
height  of  the  present  screen  wall.  It  will  be 
observed  that  next  the  west  end  one  panel  of 
the  Norman  clerestory  still  remains,  with  the 
double  billet  moulding  running  round  it.  Also 
an  inner  opening  into  the  triforium,  now 
blocked  up.  The  passage  within  the  clerestory 
wall  is  also  visible,  together  with  the  west 
respond  jamb  of  its  inner  opening.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  external  joint 
of  the  clerestory  window  still  remains,  but  this 
is  of  late  work,  probably  not  older  than  the 
turrets  of  the  western  front.  Whether  the 
whole  clerestory  has  been  rebuilt  at  this  date 
there  is  nothing  now  to  show.  It  is  not  very 
clear  what  was  the  line  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
aisles  unless  the  blocked-up  opening  on  the 
level  of  the  triforium  gives  it.  The  nave  piers 
vary  alternately  in  design,  the  arches  on  this 
side  being  simply  square,  without  moulding  or 
other  enrichment.  There  are  various  odd  bits 
of  very  delicate  carving  on  the  caps  and  bases 
of  these  piers,  and  the  two  eastern  arches  of  the 
triforium  are  moulded,  and  a start  is  made  of 
a similar  moulding  on  the  western  side  of  the 
third  bay.  This  points  to  the  mouldings  being 
executed  after  the  work  was  fixed.  In  this  way 
the  masons  would  press  forward  their  structure, 
and  at  any  time  afterwards  add  to  its  beauty 
and  enrichment. 


The  eastern  part  of  the  church  is  new,  and 
therefore  does  not  concern  us  archseologically. 
Passing  to  the  south  side  we  find  the  five 
Norman  bays  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
north,  excepting  that  the  mouldings  in  the  tri- 
forium arches  of  the  eastern  bays  are  absent, 
and  that  there  is  less  carving  generally.  Again, 
on  this  side  at  the  west  end  a Norman  clerestory 
wall  panel  remains,  but  it  is  plain  moulded, 
without  the  billets,  whilst  the  triforium  opening 
now  blocked  up  has  the  billets  here,  being 
plain  on  the  north  side.  Here  again  is  an 
external  jamb  of  the  western  clerestory  window, 
and  the  internal  jamb  shaft  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  north  side.  There  is  also  a 
small  fragment  of  much  interest,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  which  remains — namely,  the  western 
corbel  of  the  great  cornice,  which  fixes  the 
exact  height  of  the  start  of  the  N orman  parapet. 
The  lower  part  of  the  stair  turret  here,  as  on 
the  north  side,  is  of  late  work,  the  Norman  face 
being  indicated  by  a straight  joint  in  the 
masonry. 

Having  viewed  what  remains  on  the  outside 
of  this  once  magnificent  church  we  may  now 
pass  to  the  interior.  The  ceiling  is  of  modern 
construction.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  follows 
what  is  seen  of  it  on  the  outside,  but  the  arches 
are  moulded,  and  the  triforium  is  treated  in  a 
more  ornate  manner.  Looking  at  the  grandeur 
of  proportion  and  simplicity  of  detail  of  this 
arcade  I venture  to  say  it  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  as  a piece  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. At  the  west  end  the  large  blocked-up 
opening  which  is  visible  on  the  outside  may  be 
seen  here,  as  well  as  the  Norman  remains 
in  the  angles.  This  wall  was  almost  entirely 
taken  out  at  the  time  of  the  first  alteration  at 
the  west  end,  as  is  shown  by  the  straight  joints 
in  the  angles,  but  the  Norman  shaft  and  arch 
forming  the  inner  angles  of  the  present  window 
have  been  re-used  when  this  window  was  put  in. 
There  is  one  bell  in  the  north-west  tower  which 
bears  date  1740. 

There  are  some  remains  of  late  German  glass 
in  the  eastern  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  nave.  In  the  north  wall  is  a mural 
brass  of  the  date  1674,  of  which  I show  a 
rubbing.  It  is  of  some  interest  as  the  inscrip- 
tion translated  by  Mr.  Walford  shows,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

MEMOKI^  SACEUM 

Venerandi  Senis,  Ezechielis  Danois,  compen- 
diensis  Galli  coetus  Gallici,  qui  hie  congregari 
ccepit,  anno  Domini  mdclii.  Pastoris  primi, 
qui  studio  indefesso,  doctrina,  et  severitate 
morum  nulli  secundus,  ingens  literaturae  the- 
saurus, hie  orbem  latuit,  Deo,  sibi,  paucis  aliis 
notus,  eisque  contentus  testibus,  per  liv. 
annorum  spatium,  ex  quibus  xxii.  hie  Thorney 
Abbatiae,  summo  cum  fructu,  ministerio  suo 
functus,  tandem  hie  ubi  laboris  ibi  et 
quietis  locum  invenit.  Obiit  24  Peb.,  A.D. 
MCDLXXIV.  .ffiltatis  — . 

SACKED  TO  THE  MEMOET 

Of  the  venerable  man,  Ezekiel  Danois,  a 
Frenchman,  of  Compiegne,  and  first  pastor  of 
the  French  Congregation,  which  began  to 
assemble  here  in  the  year  1652,  who,  second  to 
none  in  unwearied  zeal,  in  learning,  and  in 
severity  of  character,  and  a huge  store-house  of 
learning,  here  escaped  the  notice  of  the  world, 
and  known  only  to  God,  to  himself,  and  few 
others,  and  content  with  them  as  witnesses, 
discharged  for  the  space  of  54  years  (out  of 
which  he  was  profitaby  Abbot  of  Thorney  for 
22  years),  and  at  length  here,  where  he  had 
found  a place  of  labour,  found  a place  of  rest. 
He  died  Feb.  24,  1674,  in  the  — year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  present  interior  it  may  be  faithfully 
said  that  it  has  a neat  and  clean  appearance, 
and  a local  historian  has  remarked  of  the  pre- 
sent church  : — “ Possibly  the  pious  wishes  of 
the  original  founders  are  being  better  fulfilled 
than  if  the  stately  fabric  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  pride  of  its  monastic  splen- 
dour.” For  my  part  I think  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a Norman  Benedictine  monk  to  realise  this 
most  respectable-looking  building,  with  its 
yellow-washed  walls,  plaster  ceiling,  high  side 
pews,  and  central  open  benches,  and  the  sig- 
nificant arrangements  for  the  offices  of  the 
officiating  ministers,  as  the  place  where  the 
gorgeous  functions  of  his  order  were  in  any  way 
being  continued. 


STEEL  FOR  STRUCTURAL  PURPOSES. 

The  final  report  of  tho  committee  of  the 
British  Association  on  the  use  of  steel  for 
structural  purposes  states  : — “ Having  given 
tho  subject  our  best  consideration  we  recom- 
mend that  the  employment  of  steel  in  engi- 
neering structures  should  be  authorised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  following  conditions, 
namely — 1.  That  the  steel  employed  should  be 
cast  steel,  or  steel  made  by  some  process  of 
fusion,  subsequently  rolled  or  hammered,  and 
that  it  should  be  of  a quality  possessing  con- 
siderable toughness  and  ductility,  and  that  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  steel  is  of  this 
description  and  quality  should  be  forwarded  to 
tho  Board  of  Trade  by  the  engineer  responsible 
for  the  structure.  2.  That  the  greatest  load 
which  can  be  brought  upon  the  bridge  or  struc- 
ture, added  to  the  weight  of  the  superstructure, 
should  not  produce  a greater  strain  in  any  part 
than  6J-  tons  per  square  inch.  In  conclusion  we 
have  to  remark  that  in  recommending  a co- 
efficient of  Ga-  tons  per  square  inch  for  the 
employment  of  steel  in  railway  structures  gene- 
rally, we  are  aware  that  cases  may,  and  probably 
will,  arise  when  it  will  be  proposed  to  use  steel 
of  special  make  and  still  greater  tenacity,  and 
when  a higher  coefficient  might  be  permissible, 
but  we  think  those  cases  must  be  left  for  con- 
sideration when  they  arise,  and  that  a higher 
coefficient  may  be  then  allowed  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  reasons  given  appear  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  justify  it.”  This  report  has 
since  been  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  printed  paper  issued  by  them  in  refe- 
rence to  railway  structures.  “ It  will  be  observed 
that  a coefficient  of  61  tons  per  square  inch  is 
assigned  to  steel,  that  of  iron  being  6 tons  per 
square  inch.  This  increase  of  the  coefficient 
will  effect  important  economy  in  structures, 
especially  in  bridges  of  large  spans,  and  will 
also  tend  generally  to  increase  the  employment 
of  steel  for  railway  and  shipbuilding  purposes. 
The  labours  of  your  committee  having  ended  in 
such  a satisfactory  manner  there  is  no  necessity 
to  re-appoint  them.” 


CHIPS. 

A new  temperance  hall  has  been  opened  at  Louth, 
Lincolnshire.  Mr.  J.  Thompson  is  the  architect. 

By  a clause  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
which  will  come  into  operation  next  March,  rural 
sanitary  authorities  will  be  vested  with  increased 
powers  with  regard  to  water  supply.  After  that  time 
intending  builders,  in  addition  to  submitting  plans  of 
their  buildings  and  showing  the  drainage,  will  have 
to  show  how  a water  supply  was  to  be  procured,  and 
if  necessary  they  will  have  to  sink  a well  for  this 
purpose  before  the  plans  are  passed. 

The  general  manager,  the  engineer,  and  some  of 
the  leading  officials  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
have  visited  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy,  C.E.,  in  order  to  inspect  the  Newport 
Alexandra  Docks,  and  especially  the  new  graving 
dock,  works  of  a somewhat  similar  character  being 
contemplated  at  Harwich. 

New  waterworks  have  been  constructed  for  the 
district  of  Cowpen,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  Mr. 
Dodds,  contractor,  of  Durham. 

Mr.  A.  Robinson,  late  surveyor  of  Newtown,  Mon., 
was  last  week  elected  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board 
of  Ashford,  Kent,  at  a salary  of  ^2150  a year. 

A large  hydropathic  establishment  is  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  hillside  at  Kilmalcolm,  near 
Greenock,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  I’hos.  B.  Watson, 
of  Glasgow. 

A committee  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Town  Council 
has  recommended  that  legal  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  against  the  Stafford  Potteries  Waterworks 
Company  for  supplying  water  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes. 

Magdalen  Hospital  Charity  Chapel,  at  Holloway, 
near  Bath,  was  re-opened  on  Friday,  after  restora- 
tion. The  alterations,  which  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Wooster,  completely  reno- 
vate the  interior  of  the  chapel,  and  the  building  has 
been  reseated.  The  cost  has  been  about  ^6500. 

The  Belper  rural  sanitary  authority  have  decided 
to  borrow  the  sum  of  ^62,380,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a scheme  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
Shirland  and  Higham. 

On  the  22nd  ult.  the  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Cottingham,  near  Kettering, 
were  laid.  The  chapel  is  to  be  33ft.  in  length  by 
20ft.  wide,  and  to  accommodate  250  persons.  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Kettering,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Crisp, 
of  Market  Harborough,  the  builder. 

The  village  of  Comrie,  N.B.,  is  about  to  be  drained 
and  supplied  with  water  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  C.E.,  of  Perth.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  ,£2,400. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


WINCHELSEA  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 
WiNCHELSEA  Church  was  erected  between  tbe 
years  1288  and  1292,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a very  imposing  structure,  consisting 
of  a nave  and  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  a central  tower.  Only  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  original  building,  consisting  of  chancel 
and  side  aisles,  now  remains.  The  interior  of 
the  building,  contains  some  very  beautiful 
canopied  tombs,  erected  to  the  memories  of 
Gervase  and  Stephen  Alard,  admirals  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  A geometrical  drawing  of  these 
tombs  appeared  in  the  Building  News  for 
February  9,  1877. 

BRACKET  CLOCK. 

This  clock  case  was  one  of  a few  which  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  architect,  of 
Gray’s-inn-chambers,  High  Holbom,  for  Messrs. 
Howell  and  James.  It  is  of  walnut,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Eobinson,  of  High  Holborn. 
The  panel  and  dial  plaques  were  painted  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Campbell  and  Smith, 
of  Southampton-row. 

NEW  BANK  AT  SALISBURY. 

The  illustration  shows  the  banking  premises 
now  erecting  at  Salisbury  for  Messrs.  Pinckney 
Brothers.  The  building  is  constructed  with 
Fareham  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  timber-work  is  of  oak,  with  incised  plaster 
in  the  panels.  The  banking-room  is  20ft.  high, 
and  is  lighted  by  the  large  bay  window,  which 
will  be  partly  Mled  with  stained  glass  illus- 
trating some  of  the  guilds  for  which  Salisbury 
was  formerly  celebrated.  The  remainder  of  the 
ground  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  clerks  and 
private  rooms  ; a large  strong-room  and  book- 
rooms  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  upper  part 
contains  the  residence  of  the  manager.  The 
works  are  now  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Hale  and  Sons,  of  Salisbury,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  of  19,  Doughty- 
street,  Mecklenburg-square,  London. 

ST.  FRIDESWIDe’s,  OSNEY,  OXFORD. 

The  illustration  shows  the  proposed  design  for 
the  completion  of  the  tower  of  this  church, 
which  was  built  some  few  years  since  by  the 
late  Mr.  Teuton.  There  is  at  present  a tem- 
porary roof  on  the  string-course  immediately 
above  the  chancel,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
ringing  chamber  and  belfry.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  G.  W.  Drinkwater,  of  Oxford,  from 
whose  plans  the  vicarage  on  the  south  side  has 
recently  been  erected. 

YARMOUTH  TOWN  HALL. 

The  design  which  wo  illustrate  to-day  was 
that  submitted  under  the  motto  of  “ B ” in  a 
triangle  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect,  of 
Ipswich.  Last  week  we  published  illustrations 
ot  the  second  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Nattress  and  Si'dger,  and  shortly  wo  hope  to 
give  drawings  of  tho  other  premiated  designs. 


Mr.  Bisshopp’s  design  is  one  which  we  favour- 
ably remarked  upon  in  our  review  of  tho  whole 
series,  published  in  tho  Building  News  for 
July  5th  (p.  1 ante),  so  that  little  remains  to  be 
said  here.  Both  the  principal  plans,  with  a 
general  view  and  tho  main  elevations,  are  given, 
and  these  will  speak  for  themselves.  A rather 
free  but  simple  treatment  of  English  Kenais- 
sance  of  the  I7th  century  was  adopted,  on 
account  of  expense  on  the  one  hand,  with  suit- 
ability to  the  site  and  surroundings  on  the 
other.  Stone  was  shown  for  the  facing  of  the 
external  walls,  in  obedience  to  an  expressed 
preference  on  behalf  of  the  building  committee 
for  that  material,  but  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  was  recommended,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  .£24,000  was  guaranteed  by  a well-known 
local  builder  for  the  execution  of  this  design 
within  10  per  cent.,  and  exclusive  of  fittings. 


FARM  PLANS. 

TXAVING  found  great  difiSculty  in  finding 
any  modern  book  treating  on  farm  build- 
ing, or  illustrations  in  any  of  the  professional 
journals,  including  the  Building  News,  which 
I have  now  taken  regularly  for  six  years,  I 
send  the  enclosed  plan.  The  farm  has  been  in 
full  working  order  for  some  little  time  now,  and 
in  every  respect  is  found  a great  success — 
although,  being  an  old  farm  remodelled,  it  is 
not  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  many 
model  farms  now  working  on  the  same  system 
in  Yorkshire.  The  cattle  are  turned  into  the 
fold-yard  as  yearlings  in  the  autumn,  where 
they  remain  always  under  cover  till  the  spring, 
when  they  are  sold  in  the  York  Cattle  Market, 


1.  Cart  sheds,  with  barn 

over. 

2.  Fodder- cutting  and 

storing-house,  with 
barn  over. 

3.  Stable. 

4.  Fold-yard. 

5.  Piggery. 

6.  Cart-house. 

7.  Cow-house. 


8.  Passage, ponltry-roos 

over. 

9.  Implement-house. 

10.  Farmhouse. 

A.  Feeding  troughs. 

A'.  Food  shoots. 

B.  Fodder-cutting  ma- 

chine. 

C.  Coals. 

D.  Sliding  door. 


bringing  in  a large  profit  to  the  farmer.  Some- 
times, if  a disease  gets  among  the  cattle,  there 
is  found  the  only  disadvantage  of  this  very  new 
system  of  cattle-breeding,  which  is  making  the 
fortune  of  many  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A small  acreage  only  is  required.  Eighty-five 
acres  work  the  inclosed  buildings,  and  upon  those 
85  acres  is  grown  everything  necessary  to  feed 
the  cattle,  together  with  a large  surplus.  Of 
course  an  immense  quantity  of  manure  is 
obtained  every  spring,  which  is  enough  to 
manure  a much  larger  farm  in  a more  complete 
manner  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  old- 
fashioned  system.  Twenty-five  yearlings  were 
fattened  in  this  building  last  winter.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fold-yard  is  usually  a large  cess- 
pool for  keeping  the  manure  dry  and  well 
drained.  (Upon  my  plan  I do  not  show  the 
drains,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.)  The  cattle 
are  fed  upon  very  small  (machine)  cut  straw 
and  turnips. 

Arthur  B.  Plummer. 


On  page  210,  1st  column,  in  last  issue,  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  tho  second  premiated  design  for 
Yarmouth  Town  Hall  should  be  Messrs.  Nattress 
and  Sodgor,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Tho  High  Wycombe  Town  Council  have  decided 
to  carry  ont  a system  of  land  puriCcation  of  tho 
sewage  of  the  town. 


■ » 

TRURO  CATHEDRAL, 

A MEETING  of  tho  general  committec- 
-Ci-  appointed  to  carry  out  the  preliminaries 
for  building  a cathedral  for  the  new  diocese  of 
Truro  was  held  in  Bishop  Phillpott’s  Library, 
Truro,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe  presided,  and  in  detailing 
the  mode  in  which  the  recent  competition  be- 
tween selected  architects  was  conducted,  men- 
tioned that  the  majority  for  Mr.  Pearson  in  the 
final  voting  was  7 to  4 for  Messrs.  Bodley  and 
Gamer.  He  urged  the  importance  of  simplicity 
of  design,  and  that  the  material  ought  to  be 
granite.  The  executive  committee  presented 
the  following  report : — 

“ After  a careful  examination  of  the  drawings  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  St.  Anbyn,  Bodley  and  Gamer,  Barges, 
Pearson,  Pullan,  J.  O.  Scott  and  Street,  the  execu- 
tive committee  selected  by  voting  Mr.  Pearson  and 
Mr.  Bodley  for  recommendation  to  the  general  com- 
mittee. Upon  a second  voting  Mr.  Pearson  was 
placed  first  and  Messrs.  Bodley  second.  The  execu- 
tive committee  therefore  beg  to  recommend  Mr. 
Pearson  as  the  architect  of  the  new  cathedral.  They 
desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  eminent  archi- 
tects who  have  kindly  allowed  them  to  see  drawings 
of  their  works,  and  especially  to  Mr.  ,St.  Anbyn,  Mr. 
Bodley,  and  Mr.  Pnllan,  for  having  prepared  draw- 
ings expressly  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  at  Truro.  The  committee  have  to  add  that 
to-day  they  have  seen  a design  and  drawings  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon,  who  had  received  permission  to  send 
in  drawings  with  the  seven  exhibiting  architects,  but 
who  by  accident  was  misinformed  of  the  date  of  in- 
spection, and  they  beg  to  state  that,  whilst  express- 
ing as  they  do  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Brydon  for  his 
labour  and  skill  as  shown  in  his  design,  they  beg  to 
assure  him  that  inasmuch  as  their  original  selection 
has  been  adhered  to  he  has  not  been  prejudiced  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
drawings.” 

An  adjournment  having  been  made  to  the 
council-chamber  to  examine  the  plans,  the 
report  was  adopted. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  say- 
ing that  in  consequence  of  his  designs  being 
executed  while  travelling,  he  did  not  expect 
they  would  be  selected,  and  congratulating  the 
committee  upon  their  choice  of  one  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  architects  of  the  day.  The  Mayor 
of  Truro  reported  that  all  the  persons  interested 
in  the  building  on  the  south  sides  of  the  cathe- 
dral approve  of  the  erection  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral on  the  site  determined  on,  and  consent  to 
any  obstruction  of  light  to  their  property  which 
may  necessarily  be  caused  by  such  erection. 
They  are  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
giving  an  effect  to  such  consent.  As  to  the 
property  on  the  north,  the  owners  have  con- 
sented to  sell  the  same,  and  the  total  cost  will 
be  about  .£10,000.  The  executive  committee 
was  authorised  to  complete  the  purchase  as 
funds  were  forthcoming.  It  was  announced 
that  the  subscriptions  up  to  the  present,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sum  promised  towards  the  restora- 
tion  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  now  being  used  as  a 
pro-cathedral,  and  the  site  of  which  will  be 
utilised  for  the  new  cathedral,  amounted  to 
.£26,197. 


The  memorial  stone  of  a new  bnrgh  school  at  Had- 
dington, to  be  known  as  the  John  Knox  Memorial 
Institute,  was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  style  of  the 
buildings,  which  form  a parallelogram  on  plan,  is 
Early  English,  a prominent  feature  being  the  cen- 
tral tower,  14ft.  square,  and  80ft.  high.  On  the  chief 
face  of  this  tower  is  a canopied  niche,  in  which  a fnll 
length  figure  of  Knox  will  be  placed.  Mr.  Starforth, 
of  Edinburgh,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Orms- 
ton,  the  builder.  The  total  cost  is  ^89,000. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Welsh  Wesleyan 
chapel,  to  be  erected  at  Hiraol,  the  seafaring  quarter 
of  Bangor,  was  placed  on  Monday  week.  The  style 
is  Italian,  the  external  dimensions  being  40  by  37ft. 
It  will  be  built  of  stone  and  brick,  cemented  over 
and  dashed  with  grey  spar.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  330  worshippers  on  ground  floor  and 
side  galleries.  The  joinery  is  to  be  pitch  pine  var- 
nished. Tho  designs  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Richard  Davies,  Bangor.  Mr.  Owen  Griffith,  Llan- 
fairfechan,  is  the  masonry  contractor. 

On  Sunday  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  Amycla  opened  a 
new  monastery  and  retreat  of  St.  .Toseph,  erected 
by  the  brothers  of  the  Fassionist  Order,  Highgato- 
bill.  Tho  house  is  intended  as  a seminary  for  uovico.‘< 
ot  tho  order,  and  also  as  a homo  for  tho  laity  who 
may  wish  to  make  retreat.  Tho  first  stone  of  tho 
now  building  was  laid  some  throe  years  ago,  but  tho 
date  of  tho  establishment  of  tho  mission  is  very  much 
further  back.  'J’ho  plans  worn  furnished  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Tasker,  of  John-slreot,  l!odford-row,  tho  stylo 
of  nrchitoctnro  being  a raassivo  typo  of  early  Italian, 
and  wero  illustrated  in  this  journal  on  January  1st. 
187C, 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

CHIMNEY. 

rr^HE  height  of  a chimney  shaft  depends 
J-  chiefly  on  the  volume  of  air  required  for 
combustion,  and  a variety  of  other  circum- 
stances. Hurst  gives  the  following  table, 
based  upon  the  weight  of  coal  consumed  per 
hour : — 

Height  of  shaft. 


1001b.  and  under  COft. 

5001b.  „ 100ft. 

1,0001b.  „ 120ft. 

2,0001b.  „ 140ft. 

3,0001b.  „ 160ft. 

4,0001b.  „ 180ft. 

5,0001b.  „ 200ft. 


Proportions  ; External  diameter  at  base  may 
be  equal  to  one-twelfth  the  height,  though  in 
lofty  shafts  this  proportion  is  exceeded.  Sta- 
bility : The  points  to  be  observed  are  a suffi- 
cient substance  of  material  at  the  foundations 
to  prevent  overturning  or  crushing,  particu- 
larly from  the  force  of  wind  which  is  likely  to 
produce  a varying  intensity  of  pressure  at  the 
base.  Mortar  is  preferred  to  Portland  cement, 
as  it  stands  heat  better.  (See  Eankine’s 
“ Civil  Engineering.”)  House  Chimneys  : Out- 
side chimneys,  or  those  built  in  an  outer 
wall,  should  be  at  least  14in.  thick  in  the  back 
of  flue.  Short  chimneys  should  be  smaller  than 
those  of  greater  height.  To  prevent  smoke 
the  fireplace  should  be  reduced  in  height,  or 
the  flue  should  be  contracted  at  the  throat ; the 
latter  plan  is  found  a cure  in  most  instances,  as 
it  quickens  the  draught.  A small  grate,  a 
lengthening  of  the  flue,  or  its  reduction  at  top 
or  bottom,  produces  the  same  effect.  Chimney 
tops  should  be  carried  above  a roof,  and  be  free 
from  obstruction.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
various  replies  in  the  Building  News  and  to 
Mr.  Edwards’s  “ Treatise  on  Chimneys.” 

CHOIR  screen. 

Choir  screens  originated  from  the  stone 
balustrade  or  railings  which  separated  the 
presbyterium  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
ancient  basilica.  These  screens  were  after- 
wards retained  to  separate  the  space  devoted  to 
the  clergy  from  that  portion  allotted  to  the 
congregation.  Choir  screens  were  frequently 
of  the  most  elaborate  design,  and  were  adorned 
with  statues  and  traceried  openings  or  panels. 
On  the  Continent  many  magnificent  examples 
are  to  be  found.  The  screen  of  the  minster  at 
Basle,  that  at  Havelberg  Cathedral,  Munster, 
Germany,  and  the  Magdalene  Church,  Troyes, 
Prance,  are  splendid  instances  of  choir  screens. 
In  England  we  may  name  Long  Sutton,  Kings- 
bury, Barnwell,  Newark,  Stanton  Harcourt,  and 
Chester  Cathedral,  in  which  churches  the 
screen  or  rood-loft  appear  to  have  been  used. 
Theparolose  screens  at[Fyfield  (Berks),  Ingham 
(Norfolk),  Lavenham,  Long  Melford,  South- 
wold,  and  Spalding  are  good  examples  of  wooden 
screens  of  the  Perpendicular  period. 

CHURCH  ACCOMMODATION. 

Areas  : The  usual  allowance  for  each  person 
is  from  5 to  7 superficial  feet ; of  course 
this  includes  passages,  &c.  In  estimating  the 
width  of  pews  32in.  to  36in.  may  be  taken 
from  centre  to  centre,  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
ferable space;  and  for  the  length  of  seats  18in. 
to  20in.  may  be  calculated  for  each  person. 
The  church-building  societies  usually  allow 
20in.  X 34in.  for  each  adult  sitting;  for  chil- 
dren, 14in.  X 27in. ; and  for  free  seats  20in.  x 
27in.  Height  of  Seats,  t^e. : Eighteen  inches  is 
an  ordinary  height  from  floor,  and  the  seat 
should  slope  downwards  at  the  back  about  an 
inch ; bookboards  should  be  about  32in.  from 
floor.  Backs  should  slope ; 2in.  to  Sin.  is  usually 
allowed.  The  Incorporated  Society  provide  not 
less  than  2ft.  9in.  from  centre  to  centre  of 
backs  when  they  are  perpendicular,  and  not 
less  than  2ft.  lOin.  when  they  are  sloping ; 
3ft.  is  the  recommended  distance  from  centre 
to  centre.  Thickness  of  Walls  : The  Incorpo- 
rated Society  require  walls,  if  less  th^n  20ft. 
high  and  carrying  a roof  not  exceeding  20ft. 
span,  to  be  1ft.  lO-Jin.  thick  if  of  dressed  stone 
or  brick,  and  2ft.  Sin.  if  of  brick,  faced  with 
flint  or  stone,  or  inferior  stone  or  rubble;  if 
20ft.  high  and  under  30ft.,  or  with  a roof  ex- 
ceeding 20ft.  span,  the  thickness  to  be  from 
2ft.  Sin.  to  2ft.  Gin.  (See  rules  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  Building  Churches.) 


CIBORIUM. 

Originally  this  name  was  applied  to  the 
baldachin  or  canopy  over  the  altar,  but  now 
generally  designates  the  vessel  on  the  altar 
for  holding  the  consecrated  host.  The  ciborium 
is  made  of  brass  or  of  precious  metals,  and  in 
the  Romanesque  period  was  formed  like  a 
round  cup  covered  with  sculpture.  In  later 
Gothic  the  ciborium  assumed  a more  slender 
form,  and  was  surmounted  with  a conical  or 
spire-like  covering.  Examples  may  be  found  in 
Pugin’s  works. 

CISTERN. 

Cisterns  are  made  of  various  materials — 
wood,  lined  with  lead  and  zinc,  galvanised  iron, 
and  enamelled  slate.  Slate  cisterns  are  recom- 
mended for  house  purposes.  Lead  should  be 
avoided,  as  soft  water  acts  upon  it.  The  over- 
flows of  all  cisterns  should  be  brought  down 
external  wall,  and  made  to  discharge  on  an  open 
gully.  It  may  be  trapped  at  the  top  by  an  ordi- 
nary siphon.  Another  and  less  costly  plan  is 
to  carry  the  overflow  pipe  through  the  wall, 
simply  allowing  it  to  terminate  as  a visible  out- 
let, the  only  objection  to  the  plan  being  that  a 
leaking  ball-cock  will  cause  the  wall  to  become 
damp.  There  should  be  no  connection  with  the 
drain.  Size  : Six  gallons  per  cubic  foot  is  the 
approximate  capacity  for  cisterns,  and  a cistern 
4ft.  X 3ft.  X 2ft.  Gin.  would  suffice.  There 
should  be  two  cisterns,  one  for  drinking  water 
and  the  other  for  flushing  purposes.  Cistern 
filters,  such  as  Lipscombe’s,  are  necessary. 
Cisterns  should  be  covered  to  prevent  contami- 
nation by  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  a 
good  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Morris, 
in  his  “ Hydrosthetics  of  the  Cistern.”  that  the 
lid  should  be  dust-proof,  and  that  a small  trap  | 
should  be  provided  in  it  for  cleaning.  (See 
article  in  Building  News,  page  102,  ante.) 

CLOISTER. 

Prom  the  French,  clottre,  claustrum,  an  en- 
closure. The  cloister  usually  ran  along  three 
sides  of  the  area,  called  the  cloister-garth.  The 
roof  was  lean-to,  supported  by  an  arcade, 
richly  traceried  or  trefoiled.  The  cloisters  of 
Gloucester  furnish  a good  example  of  the 
arcade  of  the  14th  century.  Monasteries 
usually  had  cloisters,  some  of  great  width  and 
beauty,  and  vaulted  above.  The  cloisters  formed 
a communication  between  the  church,  chapter- 
house,  refectory,  and  other  apartments,  and 
were  used  for  exercise.  Lavatories  4nd  benches, 
formed  as  arcades,  are  frequently  found  against 
the  outer  wall.  In  the  remains  of  old  monas- 
teries the  corbels  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  or  for 
the  roof  timbers,  are  to  be  met  with,  often 
richly  carved,  but  few  remains  of  clois- 
ters are  to  be  seen.  At  Gloucester  and  Dur- 
ham cells  or  stalls  are  found.  “ J.  A.”  sends 
the  following  notes  on  a few  cloisters  : — “ The 
term  is  more . particularly  applied  to  the 
covered  walk  which  was  usually  appended  to 
our  ancient  monasteries,  but  a great  number  of 
cathedrals  in  England  and  Wales  possess  what 
are  termed  cloisters  or  passages  that  usually 
take  a quadrangular  form.  The  following  are 
a few  particulars  of  some  of  them  : — In  Glou- 
cester Cathedral,  Abbot  Horton  began  the 
cloisters  about  the  year  1375 ; they  were 
finished  by  Prowcester  between  1381  and  1412. 
They  are  rich  and  elegant  to  an  unparalleled 
degree ; they  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
extent,  breadth,  and  height.  The  fan  tracery 
of  the  vaulting,  and  the  feathered  panelling  of 
the  walls  produce  together  a superb  effect. 
Only  two  sides  of  the  bishop’s  cloisters  re- 
main at  Hereford  Cathedral  (they  are  called 
the  bishop’s  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
others,  which  belong  to  the  vicar’s  college.) 
They  are  of  Perpendicular  character,  and  good 
design.  The  cloister  at  Worcester  Cathedral 
is  a fine  and  interesting  example  of  the  Deco- 
rated period  of  the  pointed  style.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  nume- 
rous bosses  of  varied  and  curious  designs.  The 
different  walks  of  the  cloister  may  vary  in 
length.  That  on  the  east  is  125ft.,  the  other 
three  120ft.  long ; breadth  of  all  four,  IGft. ; 
the  height,  17ft.  At  Chester  the  cloisters  are 
on  the  north  side,  which  is  not  usual  in  coun- 
tries so  far  north  as  England,  and  form  a 
quadrangle  of  about  110ft.  square.  There  were 
four  walks,  but  the  south  is  destroyed.  The 
general  style  is  that  of  the  15th  century.  At 


Chichester  the  cloisters  are  on  the  south  side. 
They  are  built  only  on  three  sides,  .all  of  un- 
equal lengths — not  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  nor  to  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  which 
occupy  the  fourth  side ; the  space  enclosed  is, 
of  course,  irregular.  The  windows  are  of  Early 
Perpendicular  character ; the  roof  is  flat,  and 
of  wood.  At  Norwich  Cathedral  the  cloisters 
(which  are  surpassed  by  none  in  beauty  of 
architecture  and  solemnity  of  effect)  are  on  the 
south  side.  They  form  a square  of  about  150ft. 
The  style  of  architecture.  Decorated  Gothic, 
though  not  altogether  unmixed  with  details 
belonging  to  a succeeding  style.  The  windows 
all  round  are  of  three  lights  each,  with  tracery 
of  good  design  in  the  heads  of  them.” 

CLOSETS. 

In  the  planning  of  water-closets  the  win- 
dows should  be  placed  high,  close  to  the 
ceiling.  It  is  best  to  isolate  water-closets — i.e., 
place  them  in  towers  or  projecting  buildings, 
with  a lobby  between  them  and  the  house,  so 
that  a current  of  air  may  cross.  In  every  case 
,there  should  be  two  doors — one  at  the  closet, 
and  the  other  on  the  house  side  of  lobby.  The 
cistern  for  flushing  sljould  be  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  tower.  Kinds  of  apparatus : 
These  are  various.  1.  There  is  the  round 
hopper-pan,  with  siphon,  of  the  common  kind 
used  for  offices.  It  is  generally,  however,  the 
cleanest  and  the  least  troublesome  when  a good 
pressure  of  water  is  secured.  The  “ Paragon” 
pan  is  not  so  clean  in  operation.  These  are 
are  made  in  glazed  earthenware  and  enamelled 
iron.  2.  Pan  closets.  Bramah’s  is  the  earliest 
of  these,  and  has  been  much  used;  but  the 
container  below  the  pan  has  been  found  objec- 
tionable and  holds  gas.  3.  Valve  closets. 
These  are  now  most  in  use  in  good  houses,  and 
there  are  several  varieties.  Underhay’s  regu- 
lator valve  is  one  of  the  best,  being  free  from 
service  hose,  cranks,  and  wires.  Some  of  the 
best  forms  of  valve  closets  are  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Jennings  and  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lam- 
beth. In  all  these  the  container  is  omitted ; 
the  action  is  by  a simple  valve  with  ground 
fillings,  and  sometimes  noiseless  in  action. 
Those  made  wholly  of  white  earthenware,  pan 
and  siphon  combined,  are  the  most  cleanly.  We 
may  mention  also  the  closets  of  Messrs.  Tylor 
and  Sons.  The  prices  of  these  various  sorts  of 
closets  range  from  7s.  for  common  “ hoppers  ” 
to  £o  and  £Q  for  the  best  valves.  Earth  closets  : 
Of  these  we  may  mention  Moule’s  as  the  best. 

COACH-HOUSE. 

Dimensions  ; For  a coach-house  18  to  20ft.  is 
a good  depth.  The  height  should  be  10  to  12ft., 
and  the  width  of  doors  not  less  than  8ft.  (See 
post,  Stable.) 

COFFERDAM. 

Cofferdams  are  used  for  building  the  piers  of 
bridges,  quay  walls,  &c.,  and  are  generally 
constructed  of  rows  of  timber  piles  driven  close 
together,  called  sheeting.  Sometimes  the  piles 
are  notched  or  dovetailed  into  one  another. 
The  space  between  the  rows  of  piles  is  then 
pumped  out  to  the  solid  bottom,  and  filled  with 
clay  puddle.  High-water  cofferdams  must  be 
provided  with  sluices  to  allow  the  water  to  get 
out  during  the  ebb,  and  to  shut  against  it 
during  the  flood  tide ; the  remaining  water  is 
got  rid  of  by  pumps.  For  shallow  foundations, 
where  the  tide  has  a great  range  of  fall,  tidal 
dams  are  required.  These  are  formed  of  sheet 
piles,  or  are  boxes  of  iron  or  planking  weighted 
and  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  called  “ caisson 
dams.”  They  enclose  the  space  to  be  guarded 
by  the  dam.  When  sunk,  two  rows  of  piles 
along  the  outer  and  inner  face  of  the  enclosure 
are  lowered  vertically  side  by  side  until  their 
ends  rest  firmly  on  the  bottom,  and  bolted  in 
position  to  sides  of  the  caissons.  The  latter 
are  then  weighted  till  they  rest  on  the  piles. 
A third  row  of  piles  framed  to  the  inner  row  of 
main  piles  is  now  set  up  within  them,  and 
between  these  the  dam  is  formed,  with  two 
linings  of  plank  and  a puddle  wall.  The  com- 
mon rule  for  the  thickness  of  a cofferdam  is  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  height  above  ground  if 
the  height  does  not  exceed  10ft.,  and  for  greater 
heights  to  add  to  10ft.  one  third  of  the  excess 
of  height  above  10ft.  From  2ft.  to  5ft.  of 
puddle  clay  is  sufficient  to  make  watertight. 
The  piles  should  be  well  braced  and  strutted. 
The  total  pressure  against  one  side  may  be 
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found  by  fornuilii — 1’  w h x-  + 2,  when?  w 

weight  of  cubic  foot  of  water,  b — Itreadth  in 
feet  of  division  of  daui,  and  x depth  of  water. 


cor.uMN. 

Stahilily  : The  stability  of  a column  depends 
mainly  on  their  diameter  and  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity.  A long  column  varies  in  strength 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  directly, 
and  as  the  s(iuaro  of  the  length  inversely.  It 
is  evident  that  in  a long  pillar  the  resistance  to 
compression  does  not  depend  on  the  direct 
strength  of  the  material,  as  in  a short  one,  but 
on  the  resistance  to  flexure  or  bending,  and  the 
rules  that  have  been  employed  have  been  based 
on  this  consideration.  W e refer  the  reader  to 
numerous  articles  in  the  Building  News  upon 
the  strength  of  pillars  of  wood  and  iron,  to  Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s  investigations,  explained  in  all 
textbooks  of  construction,  and  to  those  of  Mr. 
Stoney,  in  all  which  rules  or  formulie  will  be 
found.  In  ordinary  pillars  under  30  diameters 
long,  as  used  in  general  construction,  the  re- 
sistance is  partly  compressive  and  partly  trans- 
verse. W e may  also  remark  that  the  strength 
of  a solid  square  cast-iron  pillar  is  50  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  a round  one  of  the  same  dia- 
meter. Columns  should  be  truly  vertical  under 
the  load,  be  squarely  fixed,  and  have  discs 
top  and  bottom.  Tables  of  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron  columns  are  to  be  found  in  “ Hurst’s 
Handbook.”  Proyjortions  of  columns ; The 
general  proportions  of  the  five  orders  of 
columns  are  as  follows  : — 

Tuscan  column 7 diameters 

Doric  (Eoman) 8 diameters 

Ionic  ,,  ...  ...  9 diameters 

Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site ...  ...  ...  10  diameters 

These  include  the  capital  and  base.  The  enta- 
blature is  commonly  taken  as  g^th  the  height  of 
■column.  The  relative  strength  of  columns 
having  the  same  sectional  area,  but  with  dif- 
ferent forms  of  section,  are,  for  a circular 
•column,  100;  square,  93  ; triangular,  110. 


COMMISSION. 

We  shall  here  give  the  established  style  of 
charges  recognised  by  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, and  sanctioned  by  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects : — 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 


Preliminary  designs,  survey 

of  site  

General  dr-awings,  such  as 
plans,  elevation,  sections, 
specification,  and  approxi- 
mate estimate 

W orking  and  detail  drawings 
Superintendence,  exclusive  of 
clerk  of  works 


I4-  per  cent. 

IJ  per  cent. 
If  per  cent. 

1}  per  cent. 


The  above  charge  of  5 per  cent,  is  to  be  esti- 
mated on  the  total  value  of  all  materials  and 
labour  supplied.  If  the  architect  only  sup- 
plies design  he  can  charge  1|-  per  cent. ; if 
all  plans  necessary  for  contract,  he  can  charge 
24,  and  so  on  according  to  the  stage  of  work 
performed.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  5 
per  cent,  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
representing  the  different  stages  of  an  archi- 
tect’s labour.  But  beyond  these  general  charges 
the  architect  is  entitled  to  travelling  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  For  works  in  which  the 
expenditure  is  mainly  for  skilled  labour — e.g., 
in  designs  for  alterations,  fittings,  furniture, 
and  decoration — the  architect’s  charge  should 
be  regulated  by  special  circumstances.  In 
works  of  small  value — say,  J6500  in  amount — 
the  charge  should  be  by  time  or  an  ascending 
scale,  reaching  10  per  cent,  for  works  under 
i£100.  When  several  similar  buildings  are 
erected  from  a single  set  of  drawings,  and 
under  one  contract,  a commission  of  5 per  cent, 
may  be  charged  on  the  cost  of  one  building,  and 
a modified  arrangement  made  in  respect  of  the 
others.  2J  per  cent,  is  charged  upon  works 
origiHally  included  in  contract,  but  afterwards 
omitted.  For  procuring  and  examining  ten- 
ders \ per  cent.,  in  addition  to  the  u.sual  per- 
centage, can  be  charged.  Alterations  of  the 
design,  attending  committee  meetings,  and 
arranging  disputes,  can  bo  charged  by  the  day, 
Surveyors’  rates  are : — For  measuring  works  in 
small  new  buildings  and  in  repairs,  including 
Iiill,  2j  per  cent. ; ditto  for  new  works  of  plain 
character,  1 J per  cent.  For  elaborate  works  the 
charge  is  14  per  cent. and  upwards;  for  small 


works  the  charge  is  by  day.  For  preparing 
quantities  for  small  or  elaborate  works,  24  per 
cent. ; ditto  for  ordinary  works  of  .£10,000  or 
under,  I4  percent.;  ditto  above  .£1,000,  by  a 
diminishing  scale.  For  valuations  the  Insti- 
tute scale  is: — On  the  first  X1,000  1 per 
cent. ; on  remainder  up  to  JE10,000,  4 percent. ; 
travelling  expenses,  Ac.,  extra;  for  dilapida- 
tions on  estimate,  5 per  cent.  Estates ; For 
laying  out  a building  estate  the  charge  should 
bo  regulated  by  time  and  trouble ; for  letting 
the  plots  the  charge  may  be  a sum  not  ex. 
ceeding  a year’s  ground  rent.  (See  the  “ Insti- 
tute Schedule  of  Eules  ” for  details.) 

Notes  and  contributions  on  subjects  in  the 
letter  D will  be  received  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  17th  of  September.  We  solicit  facts  or 
apt  quotations  on  Dado,  Dairy,  Damp-course, 
Deafening,  Design,  Dining-room,  Disinfection, 
Distemper,  Dolmen,  Dome,  Drawing-room, 
Dry  Eot,  &c. 


OUTLINES  OF  OENAMENT.* 

A NOTICE  of  this  work  has  already  appeared 
in  our  pages.  Parts  II.  and  III.  are 
before  us,  and  appear  to  sustain  the  opinion  we 
have  given  of  Messrs.  Audsley’s  work  as  a step 
towards  the  education  of  the  young  artist  in 
ornament.  The  authors,  as  we  have  said,  deal 
rather  with  the  principles  or  grammar  of  orna- 
ment, by  combining  the  characteristic  elements 
of  form  in  its  various  aspects,  and  showing  how 
these  elements  can  be  grouped  without  destroy- 
ing the  pervading  character  or  style.  Thus  the 
examples  of  the  fret  ornament  in  Part  II. 
exhibit  the  natural  development  of  that  orna- 
ment from  the  probable  grouping  of  bricks  or 
pieces  of  wood  to  that  u.sed  by  the  Byzantine 
and  Eastern  artist.  It  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  trace  the  combination  of  different 
elements  producing  varieties  of  fret  such  as  the 
Eomanesque,  Middle  Age,  and  Oriental  types 
afford.  In  one  plate  given  we  have  a painted 
ceiling  of  a tomb  at  Siout,  from  a drawing  by 
Mr.  E.  Phene  Spiers,  showing  a zig-zag  arrange- 
ment of  frets.  In  the  Greek  patterns,  or  rather 
Etruscan,  we  get  the  purest  and  most  developed 
form  of  the  rectangular  elements,  where  the 
meander  is  continuous  and  equal  in  width  to  the 
spaces  left.  The  examples  given  comprise  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  modifications  of  fret 
borders  and  surfaces,  some  in  which  the  types 
intersect,  and  others  in  which  the  meander  is 
raised  instead  of  fiat,  or  shaded  to  give  a solid 
effect.  The  entwined  combinations  produce  a 
very  effective  kind  of  decoration,  either  for 
borders  or  surfaces.  The  fret  is  traced  through 
the  Eoman,  Eomanesque,  and  Middle  Age 
epochs,  in  aU  of  which  it  appears.  The  Greek 
form  of  fret  is,  as  the  authors  say,  best  drawn 
on  a reticulated  surface — that  is,  by  the  use  of 
paper  marked  with  a series  of  equal  spaced  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  to  fill  up  certain 
contiguous  squares  so  formed.  In  other  cases 
the  lines  cross  at  a certain  angle,  as  in  many  of 
those  of  Middle  Age  design.  The  Celtic  frets, 
dating  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries, 
are  interesting  and  quaint  modifications.  The 
parts  before  us  exemplify  some  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  Classic,  Oriental,  and  Japanese  frets, 
that  will  be  found  very  suggestive  to  the  deco- 
rative artist.  W e note  especially  the  Japanese 
fret  diapers  (Pigs.  1,  2,  3),  and  we  agree  with 
the  authors  in  the  remark  that  “ probably  no 
artists  have  displayed  more  appreciation  for 
fret  decoration  than  the  Japanese,”  though 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  later  than  the 
Chinese  in  its  adoption.  One  point  of  difference 
is  remarked  between  the  Classic  and  Oriental 
frets — namely,  that  the  former  are  generally 
continuous  and  regular,  while  the  latter  are 
disconnected  and  irregular  in  repetitions.  Be- 
sides the  fret  there  are  given  some  exceedingly 
pleasing  diapers  of  another  type,  and  we  par- 
ticularly mention  the  Japanese  powdered  orna- 
ment, the  modern  French  diapers  upon  gold 
ground,  with  blue  and  rod  foliage  outlined  with 
tdack.  The  Dutch  Middle  Age  examples  of 
diapers  are  interesting  just  now.  The  letter- 
press  adds  much  to  tlie  value  of  the  work  as  an 
educational  guide,  and  wo  commend  the  “ Out- 
lines of  Ornament  ” as  certainly  the  most  syste- 
matic exposition  of  the  subject  at  a moderate 
price. 

* Oiitlinos  of  Ornament  in  all  Stylos,  &o.  13j  W.  and 
G.  AuDSi.ny,  F.Il.I.U.A.  I’arts  II.  and  HI. 


SANITAEY  ExNGlNEEEING.* 

ONE  of  the  most  comprehensive  handbooks 
to  sanitary  engineering  is  that  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  published  about  five  years 
ago,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a second  edition  has 
been  called  for,  in  which  important  additional 
information,  the  result  of  a few  years  of  un- 
paralleled activity  insanitary  science,  has  been 
incorporated.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  but 
that  the  interest  awakened  in  sanitary  matters 
promises  to  glut  the  market  with  publications, 
many  of  them  excellent,  and  others  of  a specu- 
lative and  advertising  character.  Sanitation 
is  one  of  those  branches  of  practical  science 
that  has  become  a hobby  with  many  of  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind,  and  patents  without 
number  have  been  taken  out  upon  identical  prin- 
ciples till  the  public  are  perplexed,  and  the 
profession  have  need  of  some  guidance.  Mr. 
Latham’s  new  edition  is  well  adapted  to  give 
the  professional  architect  or  engineer  all  the 
information  he  requires ; it  enters  into  the 
theory  of  sewerage  and  house-drainage,  and 
though  we  cannot  always  agree  with  the  author 
in  the  means  he  advocates,  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  describing  and  illustrating  the 
leading  theories,  appliances,  and  patents.  The 
typography,  illustrations,  and  wood  engravings 
are  excellent,  and  the  rules  for  ascertaining 
rainfall,  the  discharge  of  sewers,  and  the  tables 
of  velocities,  will  be  found  full  and  reliable. 
Looking  over  the  pages  of  the  new  edition  we 
find  much  valuable  information  in  results  of 
sanitary  measures  and  the  author’s  experience 
at  Croydon  ; the  dry  and  water  carriage 
systems  are  discussed,  the  preference  of  the 
author  being  given  to  the  latter ; the  operations 
required  in  laying  out  plans  for  sewera.ge  are 
explained,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  ; the  con- 
struction and  forms  of  sewers  are  fully  consi- 
dered and  amply  illustrated ; while  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and 
drains,  and  house-drainage,  and  the  many 
mechanical  appliances  of  gullies  and  traps  and 
closet  apparatus  in  use  are  impartially  dealt 
with.  Eegarding  the  great  question  of  sewage 
disposal,  we  may  at  once  say  that  Mr.  Latham 
is  a firm  believer  in  sewage  irrigation  where  it 
can  be  carried  out,  though  he  speaks  with 
moderation  of  other  systems.  It  is  a prevalent 
idea  with  some  people  that  the  water-carried 
system  entails  greater  expense  in  carrying 
away  the  sewage  than  the  ash-pit  and  earth- 
closet  mode  of  collection,  but  the  author  says 
that  with  perfect  water  - waste  preventing 
fittings,  the  volume  of  sewage  is  not  mate- 
rially increased,  and,  therefore,  in  districts 
where  the  dry  system  is  used,  the  same  size  of 
sewer  is  desirable.  This  is  shown  by  a table 
of  the  volume  of  sewage  in  various  towns,  and 
the  result  is  of  some  moment.  The  chapter  on 
self-cleansing  sewers  contains  little  that  is 
new,  though  reperusal  will  well  repay  the 
reader.  In  order  to  prevent  deposit  in  small 
drains  of  6in.  or  9in.  in  diameter,  the  author 
says  a velocity  of  not  less  than  3ft.  per  second 
should  be  produced ; while  sewers  from  12in. 
to  24in.  in  diameter  should  have  a velocity  of 
not  less  than  2ift.  per  second ; and  in  no  case 
should  the  velocity  be  less  than  2ft.  per  second. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  velocity  is 
proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  section 
divided  by  the  wet  perimeter.  Thus  a small 
sewer  requires  a greater  fall  than  a larger  one, 
and  the  engineer  often  neglects  to  adjust  the 
sizes  of  his  sewers  to  the  volume  to  be  dis- 
charged and  the  fall.  The  tables  of  velocities  for 
various  heads  and  forms  of  sewers  by  which 
the  inclination  may  be  determined  will  be 
found  of  great  value  and  completeness  to  the 
practical  man ; they  have  been  worked  out 
from  Weisbach’s  formula;.  Tables  of  discharge 
follow  for  sewers  of  different  forms,  inverts, 
and  dimensions.  Tlie  author  shows  the  great 
saving  in  adopting  intercepting  sewers,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  by  dividing  the  district 
into  smaller  and  more  manageable  areas.  This 
saving  is  shown  clearly  by  comparing  a sewer 
to  a cone,  with  its  base  resting  on  the  lowest 
portion  of  tlio  district,  and  the  apex  termina- 
ting in  the  Inghcst.  The  intercepting  sewer 
cuts  this  cone,  and  the  difference  in  cost  of 

* Sanitary  Hn^iinoorinR : A (liiiilo  to  tlio  Oon.'truction 
of  Worka  of  Wowora'.ro  nmi  Ilnnso  Di’ainajio,  &i\  Ity 
liAT.iiwiN  liATiiAM,  O.H..  M.I.O.K.,  F.O.S.,  ,Vn.  tiocoiul 
oditioii.  London:  Ifl.  and  F.  N.  811011,  OhnriUif-oross. 
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oonstruction  is  represented  as  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  lower  portion  of  cone 
cut  off,  and  another  complete  but  smaller  cone, 
the  apex  of  which  would  commence  at  the 
intercepting  sewer,  and  the  base  extend  to  the 
lowest  level  of  district.  "Would  it  not  have 
been  more  apposite  to  liave  called  the  cone  a 
triangle  ? 'I'he  chapters  on  the  sectional 
forms  and  construction  of  sewers,  brick,  and 
cast-iron  sewers,  are  full  of  useful  facts  and 
rules.  "We  note,  for  instance,  the  bursting  of 
cast-iron  water  pipes,  under  certain  conditions 
of  manufacture  which  render  them  “ cold 
short,”  due  to  change  of  temperature  after 
laying,  some  valuable  descriptions  of  flushing 
arrangements,  &c. ; but  we  pass  on  to  the  chap- 
ter on  ventilation,  in  which  we  find  several 
references  to  recent  notions  and  proposals. 
The  author  adduces  much  evidence  to  prove 
the  inefficiency  of  shafts  to  extract  foul  gases, 
even  when  aided  by  artificial  heat,  as  in  factory 
chimney  shafts,  and  that  the  currents  do  not 
extend  far  enough  to  be  of  value ; the  use  of 
charcoal  is  still  recommended,  and  here  we  are 
bound  to  differ  from  Mr.  Latham,  though  he  is 
the  inventor  of  a very  ingenious  spiral  venti- 
lator. "W e need  not  here  repeat  the  reasons 
we  have  adduced  against  the  employment  of 
any  form  of  disinfectant  in  place  of  free 
ventilation,  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been  convincing,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  short  duration  of  the  use  of  char- 
coal as  a deodorising  agent.  In  the  ven- 
tilation of  house  drains  we  notice  various 
proposals  which  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Building  News.  Mr.  Latham  lays  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  distinct  ventilation  for 
both  sewers  and  house  drains  ; he  recommends 
the  ventilating  pipe  carried  up  at  the  head  of 
every  drain  and  its  branches,  and  he  thinks 
charcoal  trays  at  the  outlets  are  advantageous. 
Mr.  Buchan’s  system  of  house-drainage  is 
mentioned  as  being  correct  in  its  principle; 
allusion  is  also  made  to  the  plan  lately  recom- 
mended in  our  pages  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  which 
is  identical  with  previous  contrivances  we 
have  mentioned.  Mr.  Latham  says  Mr. 
Shaw’s  plan  is  not  applicable  to  basements, 
and  is  open  to  the  objection  already  broached 
in  connection  with  the  effect  of  frost  choking 
the  heads  of  spouts,  and  he  instances  his  own 
house  waste-pipes  as  having  become  choked 
with  ice.  Mr.  Latham  does  not  allude  to  a 
proposition  put  forward  in  our  own  pages, 
showing  how  this  very  trifiing  defect  might  be 
obviated,  and  we  must  say  all  the  objections 
against  the  use  of  open  soil  pipes  we  have 
heard  are  of  little  moment  when  the  over- 
whelming facts  in  their  favour  are  considered — 
namely,  their  non-retention  of  gas,  the  constant 
escape  of  every  particle  of  gas  that  can  be 
generated,  their  disconnection  with  the  drains, 
to  say  nothing  of  simplicity.  The  numerous 
forms  'of  traps  and  sanitary  fittings  given  in 
this  edition  will  make  it  a valuable  aide-memoire 
on  sanitary  matters,  and  we  again  recommend 
it  as  a useful  guide  to  all  connected  with  the 
drainage  of  towns  and  houses. 


A cottage  hospital,  which  has  been  built  at  Pur- 
ton  at  the  sole  cost  of  Captain  "Wykeham-Martin, 
was  opened  last  week.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
bands  of  black  brick  and  stone  facings.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Shopland,  of  Swindon,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Tidmarsh,  of  Purton,  the  contractor. 

A new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Oswaldtwistle, 
near  Accrington,  on  Thursday  week.  The  chapel,  a 
stone  one,  is  71ft.  long  by  42ft.  wide  internally,  and 
will  accommodate  about  750,persons.  It  is  estimated 
to  cost  .£3,350,  including  purchase  of  land.  Mr. 
Baines,  of  Accrington,  is  the  architect. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a new  "Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  East  Vale,  Longton,  Staff.,  on  Saturday. 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  200  persons,  and  is 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  Wetton  and  Meakin,  of 
Fenton,  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Hulse,  architect, 
Longton. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  A.E  A.,  the  sculptor,  had  the 
honour  paid  him  on  Friday  of  having  his  chief  work, 
“ The  Deerstalker,”  erected  by  public  subscription 
in  his  native  city,  Exeter.  It  is  a bronze  group, 
valued  at  .£1,000.  Devonshire  men  in  London 
started  the  idea  of  securing  and  erecting  it  in  Exeter, 
as  a tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  artist.  The  C9r- 
poration  of  the  city  provided  a Carleon  granite 
pedestal  for  the  group,  and  it  was  on  Friday  un- 
veiled in  the  Bedford-circus.  Mr.  Stephens  was  sub- 
sequently entertained  at  a banquet. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Aston  Puulic  Buildings. — The  local  board 
of  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  received  in  June 
last  nineteen  competitive  designs  for  the  pro- 
posed public  buildings,  in  response  to  offers  of 
premiums  of  £150,  £100,  and  £50  for  1st, 
and,  and  3rd  best,  and  have  since  submitted 
these  plans  and  designs  to  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  A.E. A.  On  Tuesday  last  a report  was 
received  by  the  local  board  from  their  highw.ay 
committee,  stating  that  the  committee  agreed 
with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  selection  of  those  of 
“Model  Plan,”  “ Dignitas,”  and  “T.,”  and 
recommending  the  board  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  the  successful  competitors,  and  to  arrange 
for  a public  exhibition  of  the  designs.  This 
report  was  adopted,  and  on  opening  the  enve- 
lopes the  names  of  the  successful  competitors 
were  found  to  be — “ Model  Plan,”  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Henman,  Stockton-on-Tees  and 
Middlesbrough;  “Dignitas,”  Mr.  J.  G.  Dunn, 
Waterloo-street,  Birmingham;  “T.,”  Mr.  T. 
F.  Proud,  26,  Exchange-buildings,  Birmingham. 
We  understand  that  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Henman’s  design  is  Classical  in  style.  We 
have  already  arranged  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
premiated  designs. 

Patent  Office,  Washington,  U.S.A. — The 
expert  committee  of  architects,  chosen  by  the 
United  States  Government  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  examine  the  competitive  plans  sub- 
mitted for  the  restoration  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Patent  Office  Building  at  Washington, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  have  made  their 
report.  Thirteen  competitors  have  submitted 
110  sheets,  containing  more  than  254  drawings. 
The  committee  have  decided  that  the  contri- 
bution submitted,  as  afterwards  discovered,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Frydagh,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
contained  “the  most  intelligent  embodiment 
of  the  requirements  and  suggestions”  of  the 
programme.  This  design  proposes  the  erection 
of  an  additional  attic  upon  the  walls  of  the 
present  building,  so  as  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  architectural  composition  of  the 
exterior,  giving  a new  story  of  offices,  seventy- 
two  in  number.  All  attempts  made  by  the 
competitors  to  contrive,  as  suggested  by  the 
circulars  of  the  Department,  a new  story  which 
should  be  practically  invisible  from  the  streets, 
were  found  to  result  in  such  obvious  imperfec- 
tions of  distribution  in  the  plan,  and  to  involve 
such  serious  inconveniences  in  respect  to  light, 
air,  space,  and  circulation,  that  the  alternative 
of  a new  story  was  considered  the  only  prac- 
ticable scheme. 


The  death  occurred  a fortnight  since  of  Mr 
Eichard  Upjohn,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  church  architects  in  the  United 
States.  Born  in  England  in  1802,  he  emigrated  at 
the  age  of  27  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  1835  removed 
to  New  "fork.  Among  his  best  known  works  are 
Trinity  Church,  the  Trinity  Building,  at  No.  Ill, 
Broadway,  and  St.  Thomas  Church,  N.Y.,  Grace 
Church,  Christ  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  Brooklyn,  and  a church  at  Bangor,  Me. 
The  last  named  edifice  was  his  first^public  work  of 
importance. 

The  Duchess  de  Galliera  has  approved  of  the  plans 
prepared  by  M.  Ginin,  architect  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
for  the  construction  of  a museum  intended  to  receive 
the  collection  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  formed 
by  the  late  duke,  her  husband. 

New  board  schools  were  opened  by  the  School 
Board  for  King’s  Norton,  near  Birmingham,  on 
Saturday.  They  accommodate  321  scholars,  at  a cost 
of  £3,640.  Mr.  W.  Hale  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  J.  Cresswell,  of  Five  Ways,  the  contractor. 

Cardinal  Manning  opened,  on  Sunday,  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  at  Peasley-cross, 
St.  Helens. 

At  the  West  Eiding  Court  House,  Pontefract,  on 
Saturday,  William  Lee,  of  Wragby,  was  summoned 
for  having  worked  at  his  ordinary  calling  as  a brick- 
maker,  on  Sunday,  the  18th  August,  and  was  fined 
2s.  6d.,  and  costs  11s.  6d.  Defendant  had  been 
engaged  scraping  bricks. 

The  Government  authorities  have  granted  per- 
mission  for  the  erection  of  a second  pier  on  the  long 
stretch  of  esplanade  at  Southsea.  The  directors 
have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Head,  Wright- 
son,  and  Co.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  who  have  engaged 
to  complete  it  within  9 months.  Its  entire  length 
will  be  580ft.,  including  a large  pier  head  of  octagon 
shape  145ft.  in  diameter.  Mr.  George  Eake,  of 
Southsea  and  Portsea,  is  the  engineer. 

A fresco  of  “ Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,”  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Smith,  of  Southampton-row 
has  been  presented  to  the  church  of  The  Saviour, 
Bier-lane,  Windsor,  by  the  1st  Life  Guards. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 

Exhumation  of  a Buried  Italian  Ba- 
silica.—An  interesting  work  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  years  past  in  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina,  having  for  its  aim  the  excavation*  of  the 
site  of  a large  and  important  Christian  basilica, 
dedicated  to  St.  Petronilla.  The  work  was 
commenced  five  years  since  by  the  late  Mgr. 
Saverio  de  Merode,  who,  under  the  advice  of  the 
well-known  Eoman  archoeologist,  the  Commen- 
datore  G.  B.  De  Eossi,  purchased  the  farm  of 
Tor  Marancia,  in  the  Via  Ardeatina,  in  order 
to  search  for  this  buried  basilica  and  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  of  which 
not  a trace  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  works  of  excavation  were  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Sacred 
Archaeology.  The  basilica,  which  was  erected 
at  the  level  of  the  second  story  of  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla,  was  brought  to  light 
liy  removing  the  heaps  of  rubbish  which 
covered  it.  It  consisted  of  three  naves  sup- 
ported on  columns,  which  were  found  lying 
prostrate  near  their  respective  bases.  In 
the  apse  were  found  fragments  of  a marble 
inscription  placed  by  Pope  S.  Damasus  on  the 
tomb  of  Nereus  and  Achilleus.  One  of  the 
pillars  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  altar  erected 
on  the  same  tomb  was  also  discovered,  as  well 
as  a basso  relievo  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  Achilleus,  with  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
marble.  Behind  the  apse  was  discovered  a 
singular  painting  of  St.  Petronilla,  and  in  and 
near  the  apse  were  numerous  fragments  of 
epitaphs  and  monuments  of  early  Christians. 
It  was  decided  to  preserve  these  important 
remains  of  early  Christianity  by  restoring  and 
covering  with  a suitable  roof  the  basilica.  The 
columns  were  raised  and  fixed  in  their  places, 
and  the  foundations  were  strengthened  and 
the  walls  restored.  Plans  for  a new  roof  have 
since  been  made  by  Commendatore  Fontana, 
the  architect  to  the  Committee  of  Sacred 
Archaeology,  and  will  be  carried  out. 

Midland  Institute. — The  last  excursion  of 
the  season  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  The 
members  walked  from  Hagley  to  St.  Kenelm’s 
Chapel,  a small  Norman  shrine  with  four- 
teenth century  additions  and  modern  woodwork 
and  fittings.  Here  the  rude  figure  of  the  boy 
king  and  saint  upon  the  south  wall  was 
pointed  to  by  Dr.  Langford,  who  repeated  the 
legend  relating  thereto.  The  scanty  remains 
of  Hales  Owen  Abbey  were  next  examined,  and 
on  the  site  Mr.  Cossens  described  the  plans, 
character,  and  history  of  this  Prsemonstraten- 
sian  monastery. 


At  a meeting  of  parishioners  of  Caversham,  near 
EeaJing,  last  week,  the  committee  were  authorised 
to  expend  not  more  than  £2,400  in  erecting  a tower 
and  south  aisle  containing  120  sittings,  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Stallwood,  of  Beading,  and  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News  of  March  8 last. 

The  Altrincham  rural  sanitary  authority,  on  "Wed- 
nesday week,  instructed  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  firm  of 
Cawley,  Newton,  and  Smith,  engineers,  Manchester, 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  for  the  drainage  of 
Knutsford,  Dunham,  and  Hale.  A letter  was  read 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  grant- 
ing  a loan  of  £1,750  for  the  drainage  of  this  town- 
ship, and  the  sum  of  £2,500  for  the  drainage  of  tho 
township  of  Hale. 

The  managers  of  the  Central  London  School  Dis- 
trict, on  Friday,  adopted  plans  by  Mr.  Hudson,  for 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  school  buildings 
at  Hanwell,  to  be  carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£4,500.  Six  firms  of  builders  have  been  requested  to 
tender  for  the  work. 

Bristol  has  paid  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  by  erecting  a handsome 
marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a large-sized  medal- 
lion profile  of  the  great  lady  philanthropist,  in  the 
cathedral.  The  memorial  has  an  inscription  record- 
ing Miss  Carpenter’s  labours  in  England  and 
India. 

The  second  son  of  Mr.  Millais,  B.A.,  died  on 
Friday,  at  Bowerswell,  Perth,  at  the  age  of  20. 

The  Improvement  Commissioners  of  Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne  have  appointed  Mr.  H.  W.  Clarke, 
lately  of  the  Amsterdam  Canal  Harbour  "Works,  Hol- 
land, as  surveyor.  A report  has  been  received  on  the 
sewerage  of  the  town  from  Mr.  Eobinson,  the 
engineer,  by  whom  the  new  scheme  for  sewerage 
and  waterworks  will  be  prepared. 

A new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Bridlington  Quay,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  Freeman,  of  Hull.  Mr.  Gray,  of  Bridlington 
Quay,  is  the  contractor.  The  chapel  will  seat  800 
persons. 
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36uifatug  Entelltgtncg. 

Eei.i’ER. — 'I'lireo  new  biiildingB — viz.,  the 
Pottery  School,  the  Cowliill  School,  and  the 
llifjh-street  School — were  opened  by  the  Helper 
School  Hoard  on  Monday.  The  interior  of  the 
.schools  is  light  and  cheerful.  Ventilation  is 
provided  to  each  by  a lantern  light  in  the 
centre,  as  well  by  other  means.  The  floors 
consist  of  blocks  of  wood,  prepared  and  laid 
solid.  The  contract  for  the  Pottery  School 
was  X3,15G  ; for  the  Cowhill  School,  il2,101';  and 
the  High-street,  .£870.  The  extras  amounted 
to  £1,725.  making  a total  of  £7,852.  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Brookhouse,  of  Derby,  were  the 
architects  for  the  whole  of  the  buildings.  The 
contractor  for  the  Pottery  and  Cowhill  Schools 
was  Mr.  William  Slater,  of  Normanton-road, 
Derby,  and  for  the  High-street  School,  Mr.  J. 
Glossop,  of  Ambergate. 

Bradford. — Three  large  hotels  are  ap- 
proaching completion  at  Bradford.  One  of 
these,  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Great  Horton-road, 
is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  brick,  and  is 
finished  on  the  exterior  with  stucco.  Another 
is  the  Talbot,  in  Kirkgate  and  Bank-street, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Talbot,  a famous 
hostelry  in  the  coaching  and  later  days.  Both 
the  Alexandra  and  the  Talbot  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Pepper,  architects,  Bradford.  The  Talbot 
Hotel  is  built  of  stone.  There  is  a row  of  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  hotel  is  over  these. 
The  third  hotel  has  been  erected  near  the 
bottom  of  Manchester-road,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Calvert,  architect.  This  building  is 
constructed  of  stone,  five  stories  in  height, 
with  dormers  above. 

Edinburgh — On  Monday  the  head  office  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  was 
transferred  from  Parliament-square  to  the  new 
premises  in  George-street.  These  were  de- 
signed by  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  E.S.A,  in 
a style  of  elegant  simplicity,  relying  for  effect 
on  symmetrical  proportion  and  congruity  of 
parts.  The  frontage,  measuring  over  lOOft. 
in  length,  presents  on  the  ground  floor  three 
entrances,  each  having  a portico  of  Ionic 
columns.  The  first-floor  windows  are  flanked 
with  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  triangular 
pediments ; while  those  of  the  second-floor 
have  architraves  and  moulded  sills,  the  wall 
head  being  furnished  with  a rich  cornice  and 
stone  balustrade.  Of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, the  leading  feature  is  the  telling-room, 
which  is  reached  by  a door  on  the  left  of  the 
central  entrance  hall.  This  is  a spacious 
apartment,  formed  partly  in  the  main  build- 
ing, but  chiefly  in  an  annexe  of  one  story, 
occupying  a portion  of  the  ground  to  the  rear. 
It  has  a coved  ceiling,  richly  panelled  in 
stucco  work,  and  pierced  with  lights,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  the  usual  desks  and  counters  in 
tastefully-wrought  mahogany.  In  convenient 
proximity  to  the  telling-room  are  the  manager’s 
room,  accountant’s  room,  and  necessary  wait- 
ing rooms,  a board-room  for  the  directors  being 
also  provided  on  the  George-street  front.  In 
the  sunk  basement  are  a library,  with  due 
provision  of  safes  for  various  bank  purposes  ; 
while  the  two  upper  flats  of  the  building  are 
appropriated  as  dwellings.  The  plans  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
John  Bryce,  nephew  of  the  architect  by  whom 
they  were  prepared  ; the  building  work  having 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Beattie  and  Sons, 
and  [the  fitting  up  of  the  telling-room  and 
other  cabinet  furnishings  by  Messrs.  John 
Taylor  and  Son. 

Kilburn. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Bible  Christian  chapel,  at  Kilburn,  were  laid 
on  Monday  week.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Eanger,  of  .3,  Einsbury-phace,  South  ; and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  .lohn  Allen,  of  Kilburn-park- 
road.  The  chapel  will  be  a plain,  substantial 
building,  in  the  Italian  style,  50ft.  in  length, 
and  42ft.  in  widtli,  and  will  h.ave  galleries  all 
round.  Nearly  500  sittings  will  be  provided. 
I he  building  will  bo  of  brick;  yellow  malms 
being  used  for  facing,  and  the  piers,  bands, 
arches,  &c.,  will  be  in  red  brick  and  tuck 
pointed.  1 he  front  of  the  chapel  will  bo 
divided  into  three  bays  by  intended  projecting 
piers,  surmounted  with  moulded  cajis,  entabla- 


ture, and  coping.  All  the  windows  in  front 
will  be  with  semi-circular  heads. 

Ijeomin8Ti;r. — Among  the  many  restorations 
of  old  churches  and  abbeys  now  going  on 
throughout  England,  that  of  the  venerable 
Priory  Church  of  Leominster,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  seems  to  have  almost  escaped  notice, 
though  containing  within  itself  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  early  Norman  architecture, 
as  also  of  the  purest  and  noblest  examples  of 
Gothic  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1863  it 
was  proposed  to  effect  a thorough  restoration 
of  the  whole  edifice,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
committee  was  formed  to  consult  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  upon  the  subject.  After  a 
thorough  survey  he  estimated  the  cost  at  up- 
wards of  £15,000,  and  in  May,  1804,  the  work 
was  commenced  with  the  Norman  nave  and 
aisle,  and  north  end  of  the  church.  A second 
committee  has  recently  been  formed  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  south  side  of  this 
fine  old  pile,  and  also  to  fill  with  stained  glass 
the  noble  central  window  of  the  west  side,  the 
latter  being  a memorial  to  a member  of  the 
Arkwright  family.  Last  year  Messrs.  Mayer 
and  Co.,  of  Munich  and  London,  were  selected 
to  prepare  a design,  representing  in  the  centre 
compartments  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul — the  patrons  of  the  church — and 
in  the  outer  divisions  the  twelve  apostles.  The 
centre  portion  only  has  been  so  far  executed, 
and  was  lately  erected,  the  stonework  having 
been  completely  restored  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Leominster. 

Little  Horkeslet. — The  parish  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Little  Horkesley,  Essex, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  entire  new  roofing,  &c. 
The  roof  to  the  chancel  is  of  English  oak,  with 
moulded  timbers  ; the  roofs  to  nave  and  aisle 
being  of  pitch  pine,  wrought  and  chamfered, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  boarding,  felt, 
and  lead.  The  old  south  wall  of  aisle  being  9in. 
out  of  the  perpendicular  has  been  straightened. 
A new  vestry  and  organ-chamber  have  been 
added,  and  the  windows  repaired  and  re-glazed. 
The  whole  of  interior  is  re-stuccoed  and  exterior 
replastered,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
work.  New  open  benches  in  pitch  pine  take  the 
place  of  old  dilapidated  calves’-pen  pews  ” in 
nave  and  aisle,  the  chancel  being  fitted  up  with 
carved  stalls  in  English  oak.  The  floors  of 
passages  throughout  have  been  paved  with 
Minton  tiles,  and  oak  paving  blocks  on  concrete 
have  been  laid  under  all  the  seats.  A new 
organ,  by  Godball,  of  Ipswich,  has  been  placed 
in  the  organ-chamber.  The  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion is  about  £3,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Blomfield,  of  Montagu-square  ; and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  of  Northgate 
Works,  Colchester. 

Maesbrook. — The  consecration  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Maes- 
brobk,  took  place  on  Tuesday  week,  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  church  consists  of 
a nave  (the  internal  dimensions  of  which  are 
56ft.  by  24ft.  6in.),  a north  porch,  a western 
bell  turret,  and  vestry  on  the  south  side,  and 
affords  accommodation  for  about  150  persons. 
The  chancel  is  laid  with  Maw’s  tiles.  Llany- 
mynech  stone  has  been  used  for  the  walling, 
which  is  pointed  internally,  and  Shelvoke  for 
dressing.  The  open  timbered  pitch-pine  roof 
is  covered  with  tiles.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis, 
of  Birmingham,  provided  the  standards  and 
brackets  for  lighting.  The  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  Yates,  of 
Shifnal,  from  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Haycock,  architect,  Shrews- 
bury, at  a total  cost,  including  the  boundary 
wall  and  gates,  of  a little  over  £1,900.  Mr.  j. 
Morris  acted  as  foreman  for  the  contractor. 

Manningiiam. — The  Bradford  Tradesmen’s 
Home,  at  Lilycroft,  Manningham,  erected  seve- 
ral years  ago,  at  a cost  of  some  £16,000,  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  thirteen 
more  houses.  The  first  block  of  homes  com- 
prised thirty  houses,  with  a handsome  as- 
sembly-room in  the  centre  of  the  block,  and 
formed  three  sides  of  a square,  with  a garden 
in  front.  The  original  building  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes  and  France, 
and  the  roofs  were  covered  with  red  tiles,  but 
those  being  found  defective,  have  been  re- 
pl.acod  with  blue  slates  at  a cost  of  £850,  and 
llu>  ridge  of  the  liouses  and  apex  of  the  dormers 


have  been  finished  with  red  tiles.  The  thirteen 
new  houses  have  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper,  in  the  same 
style  and  elevation  as  the  older  building,  which 
they  face,  and  stand  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lawn  and  gardens. 

Penmaenmawr. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  English  Congregational  chapel  to  be 
erected  at  Penmaenmawr,  was  laid  on  Monday. 
The  style  will  be  Gothic,  the  building,  in  a 
parallelogram  form  with  an  apsidal  end,  having 
internal  dimensions  76ft.  by  37ft.,  and  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  350  worshippers.  The 
materials  to  be  used  will  be  Penmaenmawr 
stone  with  limestone  dressings,  white  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  and  a rooting  of  Bangor 
slates.  Ventilation  will  be  provided  by  a fleche 
65ft.  long,  and  the  building  will  be  lighted  by 
16  lancet  windows.  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  archi- 
tect, Bangor,  has  supplied  the  designs.  The 
contract  has  not  yet  been  let,  but  the  ^cost  is 
estimated  at  about  £2,000. 

Eipon. — The  rebuilding  of  Jepson’s  Hospital, 
Ripon,  is  very  shortly  to  be  proceeded  with. 
The  hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1672,  and 
liberally  endowed  by  Zacharias  Jepson,  of 
York,  a native  of  Eipon,  who  left  by  will 
£3,000  to  feoffees,  to  purchase  lands  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  twenty  orphan 
boys  or  poor  tradesmen’s  sons  in  the  city  of 
Eipon.  The  accommodation  in  the  new  build- 
ings includes  a spacious  hall,  dining  and 
drawing-rooms,  study,  kitchen  and  offices, 
refectory,  schoolroom  for  60  p'lpils,  dormitories 
and  6 bedrooms,  bathroom  and  lavatories,  &c. 
The  cost  of  rebuilding  will  be  defrayed  by 
public  subscription,  and  the  building  will  be  in 
the  style  in  vogue  in  1672,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Bishop,  architect,  of  Eipon,  after  a 
public  competition. 

Warrington. — The  foundation  stone  of  an 
additional  infectious  diseases  hospital  was  laid 
on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.  The  buildings 
comprise  a twelve-bed  ward,  a four-bed  ward, 
and  Ian  administrative  ward.  The  wards  are 
built  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs,  and  have  been 
designed  on  what  is  termed  the  detached  block 
system.  Each  hospital  is  complete  within 
itself,  having  accommodation  for  male  and 
female  patients,  the  centre  being  occupied  with 
rooms  for  the  store  of  linen.  At  the  end  of 
each  ward  are  sculleries  with  sinks,  also  water 
closets  and  bath-room.  The  wards  are  fitted 
throughout  with  Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland’s 
patent  Manchester  grates.  The  hospital  was 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  Vawser,  C.E.,  formerly 
surveyor  to  the  borough,  and  is  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  J.  Gibson  and  Son,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Longdin,  the 
present  borough  surveyor. 


Works  of  drainage  are  being  carried  out  for  the 
Featherstone  Local  Board,  West  Eiding,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  of  Loughborough. 

On  Monday  afternoon  new  schools  erected  at 
Bagillt  by  the  Holywell  School  Board  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Hill,  architect,  of  London,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  £6,000,  were  formally  opened. 

On  Monday  Cardinal  Manning  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a new  church  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
Wellington-street,  Scholes,  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  present  chnrch  seats  some  500  people, 
and  is  to  be  used  for  a school,  which,  with  the 
present  school  buildings,  will  provide  accommodation 
for  1,200  children.  The  architect  of  the  new  church, 
which  will  accommodate  1,000  worshippers,  is  Mr. 
O' Byrne,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Eobinson,  of  the  same  place,  and  the 
probable  cost  will  be  about  £8,500. 

Mr.  Henry  Green,  aged  28  years,  late  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Green,  architects  and 
surveyors,  45,  Cornhill.  London,  died  on  the  28th 
August  at  Lime  Villas,  Putney. 

Up  to  the  present  time  120  English  artisans  have 
visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  as  reporters  of  various 
branches  of  industry.  The  expanse  of  their  visit  has 
been  defrayed  partly  from  local  funds  and  partly  by 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  and 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  first  stone  of  the  now  deep  sea-port  at 
Boulogne-snr-Mer  will  bo  laid  on  Monday  next. 
The  i>lans  and  estimates  have  boon  made  by  M. 
SteacUlin,  chief  engineer  of  the  coast  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calois,  who  will  direct  their  execution,  the  ostiinatod 
cost  of  which  is  17,0()0,0()0f.  (.£080,000),  which  has 
boon  voted.  The  time  roipiirod  for  the  execution  of 
tho  works  will  bo  15  years,  but  it  is  hoped  tlmt  a 
portion  will  bo  suflieioutly  advanced  in  five  years  to 
insure  a stoam-paeket  service  at  all  hours  betwoou 
Franco  and  England. 
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TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  oorrespondonts.  The  Editor  respeetfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence. 1 

All  letters  should  be  addrbs.sed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOOK-STRKET,  COTBNT-GARDBN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  oblitred  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  process  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  j 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30o.).  To  India  (vid 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested  i 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received.— W.  P.— T.  E.— B.  of  H.— H.  and  G.— W.  S. 
— C.  Bros.— J.  G.  B.— W.  B.— E.  W.— T.  B.  B.— J.  H. 
S.  and  S.— H.  T.— J.  T.  B. 

B.  H.  S.  (Your  plan  is  not  a new  idea,  but  we  sbaU  gi  ve 
it.) 

“ Building  News  ” Designing  Club.— T.  Thurlow  and 
Others.  (We  hope  in  a few  weeks  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  your  request,  and  recommence  the  work  by  pub- 
lishing a list  of  subjects.) 


CDTOspotibemt 

THE  BEOMPTON  OEATOEY, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  Hews. 

Sib, — As  it  still  continues  a matter  of  doubt, 
as  well  as  interest,  to  many  of  your  readers  to 
know  which  design  for  the  above  is  chosen  for 
execution,  I beg  to  say  it  is  the  one  to  which 
the  first  prize  was  awarded,  and  also  that  the 
services  of  its  author,  Mr.  Herbert  Gribble,  are 
secured  as  architect  in  carrying  out  the  build- 
ing.— I am,  &c.,  Veeitas. 

Bayswater,  W. 


The  arbitrators’  awards  in  the  cases  of  the  tolls  of 
Vauxhall-bridge  and  Charing-croas  foot  bridge  have 
Iwen  given.  The  price  of  the  former  is  fixed  at 
.£255,000,  which  sum  includes  approaches,  wharves, 
and  buildings  about  the  bridge,  at  present  the  pro- 
perty of  the  company,  while  the  tolls  over  the  foot- 
way by  the  side  of  the  Charing-cross  railway  bridge 
are  capitalised  at  ^698, 540.  The  award  in  the  case 
of  Waterloo  bridge  was  d£428.000,  and  that  for 
Lambeth  suspension  bridge  £36,000.  The  Echo 
asks  when  the  toU  bars  and  turnstiles  are  to  be 
removed. 

remainder  of  the  new  peal  of  twelve  bells  for 
at.  Paul  s Cathedral  have  been  delivered.  It  is  pro- 
posed for  the  present  simply  to  use  them  in  ringing 
peals,  and  not  for  carillon  music- 

The  synagogue  at  Singer  Hill,  Birmingham,  ha.s 
been  restored  and  re-decorated,  a work  rendered 
necessary  by  a fire  which  took  place  in  the  building 
in  January  last.  The  scheme  of  decoration  is,  says 
the  Birmingham  Dail/y  Post,  exceedingly  rich,  and 
exhibits  a more  free  use  of  gilding  and  blue  colour, 
especially  m the  sanctuary,  than  previously.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  the  architect 
ot  the  synagogue  when  erected  in  1856.  The  decora- 
tions  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Seers,  the  strnctu- 
m alterations  by  Messrs.  Barnsley  and  Sons,  all  of 
Birmingham. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Borings  foe  Water  at  Bootle. — The  groat 
bore-hole,  26in.  in  diameter,  which  was  commenced 
at  Bootle  a short  time  ago  under  the  direction  of 
the  Liverpool  Water  Committee,  has  now  reached  a 
depth  of  1,004ft.,  4ft.  beyond  tko  point  stipulated  for 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Mather  and  Platt,  of 
Manchester.  Many  people  hold  the  theory  that  tho 
water-bearing  strata  would  be  met  with  beneath 
Bootle  at  no  very  great  depth.  These  strata  have 
not,  however,  been  reached,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  or  not  the  boring  should  be  continued  in 
view  of  the  important  scientific  results  that  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  new  bore-hole  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  pebble  beds  of  the  Bunter  division  of 
the  trias  rocks.  Below  the  pebble  beds  the  lower 
mottled  sandstone  of  the  Bunter  division  will  pro- 
bably be  met  with,  and  if  the  permian  formation  is 
absent,  which  many  geologists  think  is  likely,  the 
coal  measures  will  he  reached  immediately  below  the 
lower  mottled  sandstone.  The  water  committee, 
in  a report  issued  on  Saturday,  recommend  that  the 
boring  should  be  abandoned  for  the  present,  but  if 
the  town  council  think  otherwise  they  recommend 
the  acceptance  ot  a tender  of  the  Diamond  Boring 
Company  to  continue  a 6in.  bore  500ft.  deeper  for  the 
sum  of  £1,750. 

Windsor.— The  new  drainage  system  for  the 
borongh  of  Windsor  is  now  on  the  point  of  comple- 
tion. The  Town  Council  have  entered  into  a contract 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  by  Hille’s  system , 
and  in  a few  days  the  works  will  be  in  operation. 
A piece  of  land  has  been  obtained  on  the  river  Ham, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  adjoining  the 
Castle  sewage  farm,  where  it  is  intended  to  treat  the 
sewage  by  a combined  system  of  precipitation  and 
filtration.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hawkesley, 
C.E.,  a new  outfall  sewer,  from  the  point  where  the 
existing  sewers  concentrate  to  Old  Windsor,  has 
been  constructed,  crossing  under  the  navigation  cut 
to  the  Ham.  This  has  been  a work  of  great  diffi- 
culty. A portion  of  the  sewer  has  been  constructed 
by  tunnelling,  but  at  Old  Windsor  it  had  to  be  laid 
in  a cutting  in  a wet  sandy  soil,  at  a depth  of  over 
40ft.  The  cost  of  the  works,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  about  £40,000.  Mr.  Hille,  who  is  to  be  paid  a 
royalty  of  £50  a year,  will  manage  the  works  for  a 
short  time  at  his  own  charge,  and  he  will  then  hand 
them  over  in  full  operation  to  the  Town  Council. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Worcester  Cathedral.— A memorial  to  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton  has  just  been  completed  in  this 
cathedral.  It  consists  of  an  altar-tomb  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Gothic,  on  which  reposes  a re- 
cumbent statue  of  the  deceased  nobleman,  draped  in 
the  robes  of  a peer  of  the  realm.  The  statue  is  dis- 
tinguished by  grace  and  perfect  repose.  The  tomb 
is  executed  in  alabaster  and  coloured  marbles,  and 
is  enriched  with  a series  ‘of  arch-headed  panels,  sup- 
ported by  rose  antique  marble  columns  and  carved 
capitals.  These  panels  are  filled  with  shields,  on 
which  are  marshalled  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Lyttelton  family.  In  addition  to  the  heraldic 
panels,  there  are  two  large  circular  ensped  panels, 
one  on  either  side,  deeply  moulded  and  filled  with 
bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  Entombment  and  Resur- 
rection. The  cornice  and  base  mouldings  are  exe- 
cuted in  a beautiful  bronze-coloured  marble  from  the 
Shropshire  quarries  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  The 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
the  design,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Newbury. — The  memorial  to  Viscount  Falkland, 
who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Newbury,  will  be  unveiled 
by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  on  Monday  next.  On 
Friday  week  the  huge  block  of  granite  forming  the 
base  was  laid,  and  on  Monday  week  the  shaft  was 
safely  placed  and  fixed  in  position  by  the  borough 
dignitaries.  The  block  of  granite  forming  the  base 
weighs  upwards  of  11  tons,  another  block  placed 
upon  it  weighs  5j  tons,  and  the  shaft  about  6 tons. 
The  monument  rises  to  a height  of  some  30  feet, 
and  occupies  an  elevated  site  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
common,  opposite  the  Gun  Inn.  Carved  on  the 
bases  are  three  inscriptions,  one  being  in  English, 
and  the  other  two  in  Greek  and  Latin,  besides 
monograms,  &c.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Money,  and  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  West- 
minster and  Penrhyn,  are  the  contractors.  A 
pleasing  incident  of  the  undertaking  was  a gathering 
of  the  contractors’  men  at  the  Black  Boys  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday  week,  when  a supper  was  provided  for 
them  at  the  cost  of  a few  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  project; 


The  new  Waterloo  station  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  is  approaching  completion, 
although  a few  months  will  probably  elapse  before  it 
it  is  ready  for  opening.  Much  of  the  viaduct  has 
been  finished,  and  the  long  platforms  are  being  laid 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  iron,  wood,  and  glass  roofing. 

The  work  of  restoring  to  the  original  design  the 
eastern  portal  of  the  group  of  three,  forming  the 
north  transept  entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
just  been  completed.  The  materials  used  are  Chil- 
mark  stone  and  bird’s-eye  marble.  We  illustrated 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  design  for  treatment  of  the  three 
porches,  now  partially  carried  out,  on  May  3rd 
last. 


CHIPS. 

Oa  Monday  week  the  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  at  Wolstanton. 
It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wood,  of  Tun- 
stall,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Tun- 
stall.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  8(X),  and  the 
cost  will  be  £2,600,  including  site.  The  front  will 
be  of  bine  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and  terra 
cotta  will  be  introduced. 

A sailors’  home  was  opened  in  Lnton-street,  near 
the  Wellington  Dock,  Liverpool,  last  week.  There  is 
accommodation  for  140  seamen  and  ten  officers,  and 
in  addition,  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  offices  of  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  for 
banking  purposes.  Every  room  is  naturally  lighted, 
and  extreme  precaution  has  been  taken  against  fire. 
Upon  the  2nd  and  3rd  floors  hose  are  available,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  escape  special  fire-proof  staircases 
are  provided  at  the  end  of  each  wing.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Hoult  and  Wise,  and  the  build- 
ings have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
contractors,  of  Pleasant-street,  Liverpool.  The 
sub-contractors  have  been  Messrs.  Watts  and  Co., 
Mr.  George  Peet,  and  Messrs.  Bay  and  Miles,  all  of 
the  same  borongh. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Horsforth,  near  Leeds,  on  Friday  last,  before  Mr. 
J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  when  a lamentable  amount  of 
neglect  by  the  local  board  officials  was  deposed  to 
by  memorialists  and  other  witnesses.  It  was  stated 
that  the  whole  sewage  of  the  town  ran  down  chan- 
nels on  the  surface  of  the  main  streets,  that  the  ashpits 
were  running  over  with  filth,  and  had  not  been 
touched  for  years,  and  that  subsoil  water  percolated 
into  the  cellars  of  houses.  The  inspector  visited 
various  parts  of  the  district,  and  afterwards  declined 
to  hear  evidence  as  to  the  sewerage  arrangements, 
for  he  should  report  to  the  central  authority,  from 
personal.observation,  that  these  and  the  ashpits  were 
as  bad  as  they  could  possibly  be. 

Amended  plans  for  the  new  workhouse,  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Creeke  and  Burton,  architects,  of 
Bournemouth,  were  accepted  for  adoption  by  the 
guardians  of  Christchurch,  Hants,  at  their  last 
meeting. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Winterborne  Monkton,  was  opened  after  a 
complete  restoration,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Butterfield.  The  east  window  has  been  filled 
with  painted  glass,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  as  a memorial. 
The  restoration  cost  £2,000. 

Mr.  Basil  Champneys  is  the  architect  of  the  new 
Divinity  Schools,  (Cambridge,  referred  to  on  p.  227 
last  week,  and  not  Mr.  Blomfield. 

The  materials  for  the  permanent  wooden  barracks 
in  which  the  troops  at  Cyprus  are  to  be  housed  are 
being  delivered  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and 
400  tons  (measured)  have  already  been  received.  They 
consist  of  deals,  supplied  by  contract  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  near  Yarmouth, 
where  the  huts  have  been  all  put  together,  and  the 
several  pieces  marked  to  facilitate  re-erection  on 
reaching  the  new  British  station  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  officers’  huts  are  60ft.  by  15ft.,  and  they 
are  9tt.  in  height  under  the  eaves.  There  is  also  one 
90ft.  long,  and  much  wider  than  the  others,  to  serve 
for  the  officers’  mess-room.  Other  contractors  have 
undertaken  to  supply  the  huts  for  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men. 

At  Bridgwater  the  work  of  laying  the  water 
supply  pipes  under  the  bridge,  and  also  the  con- 
struction of  the  storage  reservoir  and  filtering  beds, 
&o.,  at  Ashford  Mills,  has  just  been  commenced. 
The  contractor  for  the  last  named  work  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Leicester,  and  the  amount  of  his 
contract  is  close  upon  £10,000. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  to  Christ 
church,  Belper.  The  work  is  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard,  of  London  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  Local  Board  of  Health  for  East  Dereham 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Euss  and  Minns 
to  supply  gratis  plana  for  the  drainage  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  new  railway  at  Port  Edgar  and  the  works  con- 
nected therewith,  constructed  by  the  INorth  British 
Railway  Company,  were  inspected  by  Colone 
Hutchinson  on  Monday.  The  undertaking  was 
begun  a year  ago,  under  a contract  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Hunter,  of  Edinburgh,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
£30,000.  The  works  consist  of  a landing  jetty  com- 
posed of  timber,  supported  on  piles,  and  measuring 
about  900ft.  in  length.  The  station  is  at  a little 
higher  level  than  the  pier,  and  has  a broad  wooden 
platform.  Beyond  the  jetty  is  a breakwater  of  whin- 
stone  blocks  from  Carlinnose  quarry.  North  Queens- 
ferry.  It  extends  seaward  for  a distance  of  about 
1,300ft.,  and  is  finished  with  a coping  of  concrete. 
At  the  point  of  the  breakwater  is  an  iron  lighthouse. 
On  the  shore  side  of  the  breakwater  the  railway  is 
formed  over  a surface  embankment  consisting  of 
slag.  A new  station  has  been  constructed  at  a 
point  about  midway  between  Queensferry  and  New- 
halls.  The  works  were  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Bell,  engineer. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell 
and  Son,  of  Newton  Abbot  and  Torquay,  for  a new 
parish  church  for  Sbaldon,  in  place  of  the  unsightly 
and  dilapidated  edifice  now  in  use,  which  dates  from 
1641.  The  new  church  will  be  of  an  early  type  of 
decorated  Gothic. 
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iutmominuniciition. 

(JUKSTIONS. 

rniOli.]— Figures  in  Porspootive.— Is  thcro  any 
rule  for  plaoinif  figures  in  porspeetivo  drawings,  inid 
if  so  can  any  one  inform  mo  of  a book  for  same  I — 
K.  U.  S. 

[5197,]_Tho  Hall  of  Rufus,  Westminster.— 
Can  any  of  your  corrospoudent.s  inform  mo  whether 
a conjectural  restoration  of  the  Hall  of  Rufus  at 
■Westminster  has  over  been  put  forth  ? Also  why 
the  end  principals  of  the  present  roof  are  quite  free 
of  the  gable  walls,  and  whether  this  occurs  in  any 
other  examples  V I have  read  Brayley  and  Britton’s 
“Palace  of  'Westminster,”  and  the  romai-ks  of 
Dunnage  and  Laver  in  their  work  on  Eltham  (which 
are  absurd  enough),  but  can  find  nothing  on  above 
points.— J.  A.  Rutter. 

[5498.1 — The  Ijancefc  Style. — Will  one  of  your 
readers  kindly  toll  me  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Lancet  period,  particularly  with  regard  to  mould- 
ings, vaulting,  and  spires  P — Student. 

[3499.1 — Thrust  of  Vault. — I should  be  glad  to 
know  a simple  way  of  finding  the  thrust  of  a groined 
vault  against  a pier. — W. 

[5500.]— Arch.— What  is  the  simplest  way  of 
finding  the  equilibrium  of  an  arch  ? — W. 

[5501.]— Perspective.- In  the  Building  News- 
Sept.  22nd,  1876,  “ Intercommunication  Column  ’’ 
(4583),  “W.  S.  S.,’’ in  reply  to  “Inexperium  Per- 
plexitum  ’’  furnished  a sketch  in  explanation  of  some 
points  in  perspective.  May  I further  trouble 
“W.  S.  S.”  to  explain  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
representation  of  the  height  of  ridge,  as  I fail  to 
understand  the  diagram  shown.  The  difficulties  I 
encounter  are  the  meaning  of  the  40°  marked  on  the 
elevations  (perspective  and  geometrical),  the  points 
A.V.P.  1,  A.M.P.  2,  A.M.P.  1,  A.V.P.  2,  on  the 
vertical  trace  of  the  vanishing  plane  line,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  arc  described  by  the  arrow  point  on 
the  ground  plan.  What  is  the  mode  for  obtaining 
the  proper  height  of  chimneys  ? What  distance 
should  the  point  of  sight  be  from  ground  plan,  a,nd 
what  height  should  the  base  line  be  from  the  line 
receiving  the  vanishing  points  Nos.  1 and  2 ? Ex- 
planations on  these  items  will  greatly  oblige— H.  H. 


REPLIES. 

[5461.]— Stamped  Agreements. — “ G.  H.”  very 
naturally  objects  to  be  set  right  in  the  above  matter, 
but  he  should  take  a legal  opinion  before  giving  so 
decided  a dictum.  The  universal  custom  of  any 
profession  is  no  answer  to  statute  law.  My  own 
custom  was  exactly  as  “ G.  H.”  names,  but  I found 
my  error  by  practical  experience  in  the  law  courts. 
On  production  of  a plan  found  to  be  unstamped,  my 
client  had  to  pay  .£10,  although  the  opposing  party 
waived  objection,  the  clerk  of  the  court  being  the 
Crown  representative,  and  bound  to  take  cognisance 
of  such  matters.  I should  be  glad  if  “ G.  H.’s  ” 
contention  were  correct,  for  I have  many  contracts 
that  I am  concerned  for  not  yet  wound  up,  and  my 
responsibility  (for  my  clients)  still  undischarged.  As 
the  great  majority  of  agreements  for  buildings  for- 
tunately are  not  brought  into  court,  the  question  is 
not  often  tested,  so  that  practically,  I suppose,  it 
does  not  matter  very  much,  but  this  would  equally 
be  the  case  if  the  same  were  not  stamped  at  all.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  revised  and  amended  thoroughly 
some  8 or  10  years  ago,  I believe  ; I cannot  tell  the 
date,  but  any  solicitor  could  advise.  The  wording 
and  stipulations  are  very  precise,  and  state  distinctly 
that  all  deeds  or  papers  signed  as  part  of  or  referring 
to  any  contract  must  bear  a stamp.  It  has  been 
ruled  in  the  courts  that  documents  or  plans  and 
agreements  if  bound  up  or  taken  together  at  time  of 
execution,  may  be  carried  under  one  stamp— if  taken 
separately,  shall  bear  a separate  stamp  ; such  duty 
in  the  aggregate  not  to  amount  to  more  than  10s. 
(See  case  of  Rose  v.  Lloyd,  Queen’s  Bench,  1872). — B. 

[5461.] — Stamped  Agreements.— In  reply  to 
“ G.  H.”  I would  say  that  “ B.’s  ’’  reply  is  not  mis- 
leading but  perfectly  accurate.  Solicitors’  practice 
goes  for  nothing  in  stamping.  They  are  frequently 
the  cause  of  documents  being  stamped  wrongly.  By 
paying  a denoting  fee  of  lOs.  6d.  at  Somerset  House 
an  official  there  will  mark  the  necessary  duty,  and 
affix  the  denoting  stamp,  which  is  a Govern- 
ment guarantee  that  the  stamping  cannot  after- 
wards be  impugned.  To  bo  covered  by  a 
6d.  adhesive  agreement  stamp  plans  referred  to 
in  an  agreement  must  be  fastened  tegether 
and  annexed  to  the  agreement  at  the  time  of 
stamping,  or  they  may  bo  fastened  together  by 
themselves,  when  they  will  require  another  6d.  stamp. 
If  not  fastened,  each  separate  document,  letter,  or 
sheet  of  plans  must  have  a 6d.  stamp.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  Somerset  House,  and 
has  been  more  than  once  published  by  me  in  your 

Intercommunication  Column,”  as  the  indices  of 
your  back  volumes  will  show.  'The  result  of  patting 
a 6d.  stamp  (adhesive  or  impressed)  on  the  agreement 
when  the  plans  were  not  annexed  thereto  would  bo 
this  : that  in  a court  of  law  the  agreement  could  bo 
produced  as  evidence,  but  the  plans  could  not  until  a 
considerable  penalty  had  boon  paid  on  oaoh  of  them. 
I may  add  that  at  tho  Stamp  Office,  although  the 
official  may  mark  tlio  duty  erroneously,  this  wilEnot 
enure  to  tho  benefit  of  tho  person  paying  tho  duty, 


and  tho  legal  correctness  of  tho  stamping  is  not 
guaranteed  unli  / a lO.s.  6il.  denoting  stamp  is 
impressed  in  addition  to  tho  ordinary  duty. — L. 

[5488.]  — Strength  of  Wood  Posts.  — “M.” 
appears  to  have  mis  stated  tho  facts  in  hi:,  query.  It 
is  Hurst’s  formula  that  gives  342  tong  for  a post 
12in.  square  and  5ft.  din.  long,  and  the  formula  in 
Spoil’s  “ liuildcr.s’  Pocket- Look,”  which  “ M.”  says 
is  from  Tarn’-;  “Tredgold's  Carpentry,”  that  gives 
.5.353  tons.  Tho  latter  formula,  it  so  hgppons,  is 
Hodgkinson’s,  and  is  well  known  to  be  unreliable 
except  for  posts  of  groat  length  as  compared  with  tho 
diameter.  Tho  formula  adopted  by  Hurst  starts 
with  tho  crushing  strength  of  very  short  posts, 
represented  by  C S as  a maximum,  and  is  reduced  by 

tho  divisor,  1 + as  the  length  of  the  post  is 
41.*' 

increased.  I do  not  know  of  any  experiment  on  tho 
breaking  weight  of  posts  of  tho  exact  size  given  by 
“ M.,”  but  if  ho  will  apply  Hurst’s  formula  to  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  architects  at  the  general  con- 
ference, as  related  in  the  Building  News  14th  of 
June  last,  he  will  find  that  they  agree  very  closely — 
viz.,  a Dantzic  fir  post  5'644in.  diameter  = 25in. 
sectional  area  and  4ft.  2in.  long  — broke  with 
117,6201b,  = 52|  tons  nearly.  This  calculated  by 
Hurst’s  formula,  taking  C = 2'5  for  fir  and  2 instead 
of  4 as  a division  of  L-,  the  post  being  cylindrical, 
has— 

CS  ^ 2-5  X j5  ^ gQ  nearly. 

IJ  17-36 

1 + 2T-  2 X 31  85 

This  shows  that  the  formula  cannot  be  far  astray, 
and  that  342  tons  is  probably  the  breaking  weight  of 
a fir  post  12in.  square  and  5|ft.  long.— J.  S. 

[5488.]— Strength  of  Wo9d  Post.— The  resist- 
ance to  crushing  for  red  pine  is  about  2 tons  or  2'20, 
as  given  in  Hurst.  The  formula  quoted  is  Ran- 
kine’s.  Tarn’s  rale  as  stated  is  correct  for  pillars  of 
the  dimensions  given,  and  “ M.”  may  rely  upon  it. 
Thus  the  pillar  is  12"  x 12"  = 144  square  inches, 
and  144  x 2'20  » 316’80  - crushing  weight.  Of 
course  this  is  the  total  resistance  to  crushing.  _ The 
pillar  would  support  a safe  load  of  one-tenth  this,  or, 
say.  31  tons.  The  discrepancy  complained  of  by 
“ M.”  is  easily  explainable.  The  formula  he  quotes 
is  intended  to  apply  to  pillars  which  yield  by  bending 
only,  and  is  not  intended  for  a pillar  of  the  stated 
dimensions.  A great  deal  depends  also  on  the  nature 
of  the  specimen  and  the  straightness  of  grain — e g.. 

I should  not  like  to  trust  half  316  tons  upon  a pillar 
12in.  square  and  5ft.  6in.  long  if  the  grain  was  inter- 
fered with  by  knots,  which  seriously  impair  the  value 
of  the  constant. — G.  H.  G. 

[5493.]— Dublin.— “Anglian  ” will  probably  find 
himself  disappointed  in'  his  quest  of  buildings 
worth  sketching  in  Dublin.  It  is  not  sti’ong  in 
this  respect.  Christ  Church  _ Cathedral  is  best 
worth  study,  where  much  unique  and  beautiful 
work  has  been  reverently  preserved  by  Mr.  Street  in 
the  late  bold  restoration.  St.  Patrick’s^  Cathedral 
has  a few  fragments  of  ancient  work  which  escaped 
the  wholesale  builder’s  mutilation  of  1864.  St. 
Andrew’s  has  some  fragmentary  remains.  St. 
-Doulogh’s  Chapel  (4  miles  from  Dublin)  is  a quaint 
and  curious  little  building.  After  this  “ Anglian  ” 
must  go  wider  a-field  for  mediaeval  buildings.  Glen- 
dalough,  Cashel,  Trim,  Clonmacnois,  at  consider- 
able distances,  possess  ruins  of  interest.  Many 
houses  in  the  city  possess  fine  fragments  of  18th- 
century  Renaissance  decoration,  chieflv  in  stucco 
work,  wood  carving,  and  mantelpieces.  Guide-books 
are  misleading  and  useless  to  the  professional 
student.  If  “ Anglian  ” thinks  it  worth  while  to 
apply  to  the  Building  News  for  writer’s  address, 
he  would  find  him,  if  he  calls  on  him,  delighted  to 
give  any  information  in  his  power. — Hibernian. 

[5493.]— Dublin.— The  following  list,  I think, 
comprises  all  the  buildings  worthy  of  study  in  or 
near  Dublin  : — St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral ; Christ- 
church Cathedral ; St.  Andrew’s  Church,  consisting 
of  13th,  15th,  and  16th  century  work,  and  ^ntain- 
ingr  interesting*  tombs  and  font ; St.  Michan’s  Church, 
a 17th  century  building,  with  a massive  ancient 
tower  and  fine  organ,  on  which  Handel  played.  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  is  surrounded  by  a number  of 
decayed  streets,  known  as  the  Liberties,  in  which 
squalid  locality  may  be  seen  old  houses  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  with  moulded  gables  and  oak-panelled 
rooms.  Molyneux  House,  Peter-street,  is  a quaint 
old  building  of  this  date,  not  improved  by  recent 
repairs.  'I'he  public  buildings,  which  were  principally 
erected  at  tho  close  of  tho  last  century,  will  be  first 
from  their  commanding  position  to  claim 
“Anglian’s”  attention.  They  are : The  Bank 
(formerly  the  Houses  of  Parliament),  the  Law 
Courts,  the  Custom  House,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Trinity  College,  and  the  Post-office,  'i’he  mansions 
inhabited  by  the  nobility  before  the  Union  have  been 
appropriated  tp  various  unsuitable  purposes,  and  are 
oonsequently  much  altered  as  to  their  interiors. 
Leinster  House  (now  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  s 
House)  is  the  finest  of  these,  and  contains  some  very 
fine  apartments  with  handsome  plaster  ceilings  and 
chimney-pieces.  'I’he  plaster  work  in  ^tho  Dublin 
houses  of  this  date  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  was 
executed  by  Italian  workmen  who  ha<l  settled  in 
Dublin,  'ilio  ceilings  of  the  Royal  Hospital^  and 
Lying-in  Hospital  chapels  are  considered  their  finest 
works.  Tho  ironwork  of  tho  railings,  lampstaiids, 
&c.,  is  also  excellent  of  its  kind,  'i'he  Castle  is  a 


red  brick  building,  with  stone  dressings  of  the  same 
date,  and  its  chapel  a very  interesting  example  of 
the  Early  Gothic  revival.  'Ihreo  iiitcrestiiig  excur- 
sions may  bo  made  to  Howth,  Malahido,  and  JiUsk, 
which  are  all  situated  on  tho  Great  Northern  line,  a 
short  distance  from  Dublin.  At  Howth,  there  is  tho 
castle,  a 10th  century  building,  much  modernised, 
but  worthy  of  a visit;  tho  ruined  church  and  college, 
which  have  curious  Late  windows,  a cromlech,  and 
St.  Eintan’s  Church  or  oratory.  <4n  tho  island  of 
Ireland’s  Eye,  off  Howth,  there  is  a very  early 
church,  described  by  Petrie.  At  Malahide,  there  is 
the  Castle,  a much  modernised  building,  but  contain- 
ing some  interesting  apartments,  one  of  which  is 
elaborately  panelled  in  black  oak  ; in  tho  hall  there 
is  a minstrel’s  gallery  in  the  same  style,  and  the 
castle  contains  a magnificent  collection  of  pictures, 
furniture,  and  articles  of  verlu.  Near  it  there  is  a 
rained  church,  with  interesting  15th  and  16th 
century  detail.  'Within  easy  walking  distance  of 
Malahide  lie  Swords,  with  its  round  tower,  and 
remains  of  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  St.  Doulough’s 
with  its  stone-roofed  church  and  well.  At  Lusk 
there  is  a round  tower,  an  ancient  church  tower,  and 
some  interesting  tombs.  At  Clondalkin,  about  four 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern Railway,  there  is  a very  perfect  round  tower.  To 
the  south  of  Dublin,  Bullock  Castle,  Dalkey  Castle 
and  church,  and  the  very  early  church  at  Killiney, 
which  are  all  easily  accessible  by  railway,  may  be 
visited.  Should  “ Anglian  ” have  time,  he  may  make 
excursions  to  Kells,  where  are  two  fine  crosses,  a 
round  tower,  and  St.  Columb’s  stone-roofed  house  ; 
Kildare,  with  its  round  tower  and  13th  century  cathe- 
dral, now  being  restored  by  Mr.  Street ; Glendalongh, 
with  its  numerous  antiquities  ; and  Drogheda,  near 
which  are  Mellifont  Abbey,  Newgrange  tumulus,  and 
the  crosses  and  round  tower  of  Monasterboice.  With 
regard  to  the  modern  buildings  of  Dublin,  the 
Hibernian  and  Munster  Banks,  the  numerons  in- 
surance offices  in  Dame-street  and  Sackville-street, 
St.  Augustine’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Kil- 
dare-street  Club,  and  the  Engineering  School  in 
Trinity  College,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  worthy 
of  “ Anglian’s  ” attention. — G.  W.  M. 


The  new  aquarium  at  Tynemouth,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  John  Norton  and  P.  E.  Macey, 
of  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
week.  Full  particulars  of  the  building  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  faqade  facing  the  sea,  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  of  January  21st,  1876  (p.  60,  Vol. 
XXX.). 

New  board  schools  have  just  been  opened  at  Bran- 
don, Norfolk.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lee  was  the  architect,  and 
BIr.  R.  Skipper  the  contractor.  The  cost  has  been 
.£4,000, 

New  schools,  erected  by  the  Gateshead-on-Tyne 
School  Board,  were  opened  at  Law  Fell  on  Wed- 
nesday. They  comprise  schoolroom,  a large^  class- 
room, a mistress’s  private  room,  children’s  cap 
room  and  lavatory,  and  two  rooms  for  the  resident 
caretaker.  In  the  playground  are  the  ehildren’s 
conveniences  and  a large  covered  play  shed.  Exter- 
nally the  schools  are  executed  in  red  bricks,  with 
stone  dressings,  slated  roof  and  red  ridge  tiles.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robson, 
builder,  of  Low  Fell,  and  Mr.  Edlington  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle, is  the  architect. 

A case  of  rattening  has  occurred  in  a brick  yard 
near  Sheffield.  Mr.  Mayne,  brickmaker,  Sharrow 
"V^ale,  having  employed  a non-union  man,  it  was  on 
Monday  discovered  that  about  two  thousand  bricks 
which  had  been  left  to  dry  had  been  trampled  out  of 
shape  when  soft. 

A peal  of  twenty-eight  silver  bells  has  arrived  at 
Baton  Hall,  near  Chester,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  for  hanging  in  the  tower  of  the  chapel 
attached  to  the  hall.  The  largest  bell— which  weighs 
more  than  2 tons,  and  is  in  the  key  F,  the  complete 
set  making  two  complete  octaves  and  three  notes 
above — bears  the  inscription  : — “ This  peal  of  2& 
bells  was  cast  at  Louvaine  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  by  S.  Vancterschodt,  a.d.  1877.”  The 
referee  appointed  to  certify  to  the  tone  of  tho  bells 
was  Dr.  Stainer.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  the  peal 
was  .£30,060. 

A bust  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  white  marble  b.y  BIr.  Burnand,  and  is  to  bo 
presented  to  the  town  of  Dundee. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  a memorial  stone  for  a new 
Baptist  chapel  took  place,  on  Tuesday,  at  Bodale. 
The  chapel  is  to  bo  built  of  red  bricks  with  blue- 
black  stringings  and  stone  dressings.  Tho  cost  of 
erection  will  bo  about  J)l,300,  and  of  site  .£175.  The 
structure  will  accommodate  comfortably  250  persons. 
BIr.  J.  P.  iGy,  of  Leeds,  is  tho  architect ; and  tho 
work  will  bo  carried  out  by  Blossrs.  'Thackray,  con- 
tractors, of  Woodhouso,  Leeds. 

It  was  determined  at  a mooting  of  tho  Church 
Restoration  Committee,  at  Caverswall,  North 
Staffordshire,  to  adopt  tho  rocommodations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  BIr.  Chas.  Lyiiaui,  architect, 
of  Stoke-on-'rrent,  including  tho  rnuowal  of  roots, 
re-oroction  of  parapet  to  nave,  and  addition  of  same 
to  aisle,  removal  of  acoumulatious  of  earth  round 
external  walls,  and  opening  up  original  base  mould- 
ings, tho  re-iustatomont  of  door  throughout,  taking 
down  of  western  galler.v,  and  rebuilding  of  aoiith 
porch  in  open  timber  work. 
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Many  people  were  surprised  when  wo  an- 
nounced a short  time  since  that  Sir  Edmund 
IJeckett,  Q.C.,  was  elected  architect  to  the 
Diocese  of  York  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.  The  manner  in  which  the  new 
official  wields  his  recently-acquired  power  is  not 
less  surprising.  We  heard  of  an  instance  the 
other  day  in  which  a well-known  architect  and 
fully-competent  member  of  the  Institute  sub- 
mitted to  the  diocesan  architect  in  the  ordinary 
way  plans  of  and  specification  for  a new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  the  diocese  of  York.  The 
architect  had  his  drawings  returned,  with 
remarks  and  corrections,  as  well  as  a foot-note 
to  the  effect  that  generally  speaking  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  shown  was  alto- 
gether wrong,  while  the  specification  was  so 
interlined  and  altered  that  it  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a fresh  document.  Repeated 
references  were  made  to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s 
“Book  on  Building”  as  a guide  to  the  archi- 
tect, by  the  study  of  which  he  might  correct  his 
faults  and  learn  his  trade.  So  displeased  was 
the  architect  in  question  that  he  at  once  sent 
up  drawings  and  specification  to  an  eminent 
member  of  the  profession  in  London  for  his 
opinion,  without  knowing  at  the  time  who 
the  Y’ork  diocesan  architect  really  was,  but 
thinking,  of  course,  that  at  any  rate  he  was  a 
professional  man.  The  plans  and  specification 
were  returned  from  London,  with  the  intima- 
tion appended  that  not  only  were  they  both 
correct,  and  such  as  any  ordinary  builder  could 
at  once  readily  understand,  but  that  the 
remarks  made  upon  them  were  not  very  far 
short  of  being  nonsensical.  The  humorous  side 
to  this  question  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
like  the  technical  knowledge  of  amateur  archi- 
tects, but  to  the  professional  man  dealing  with 
an  ordinary  committee  or  client  the  subject 
would  usually,  under  circumstances  such  as  we 
have  described,  become  far  from  pleasant.  A 
young  architect,  for  instance,  with  perhaps 
his  first  commission,  would  cut  a sorry  figure  if 
his  plans  and  papers  were  returned  to  his  em- 
ployers cut  about  like  those  we  refer  to,  and 
that  probably  notwithstanding  their  substan- 
tial correctness. 

In  accordance  with  a memorandum  issued  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  just  prior  to 
the  recess,  that  no  inscription  should  be  placed 
ap«n  the  pedestal  or  supports  of  Cleopatra’s 
Needle  without  being  first  submitted  to  and 
sanctioned  by  the  board,  certain  stones  in  the 
masonry  which  will  support  the  obelisk  have  this 
week  had  to  be  taken  down  and  replaced,  the 
reason  alleged  being  that  on  one  were  engraved 
the  figures  “1878,”  and  others  in  the  third  course 
were  sunk  for  a panel  to  be  hereafter  filled  with 
the  principal  inscriptions.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  sphinxes  to  be  placed  on  the  bases — 
each  14ft.  lOin.  x 10ft.  9in.  at  the  top — on 
either  side  of  the  monolith,  are  to  be  casts  in 
bronze  from  genuine  Pharaonic  monuments. 
This  settlement  of  the  accessories’  difficulty  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  that  could  have 


been  devised,  and  meets  the  objections  felt 
against  modern  antiques  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  The  obelisk  has  now  been  raised 
nearly  to  the  full  height  proposed — 48ft.  above 
the  pavement  level — before  the  operation  of 
swinging  is  undertaken. 

An  anomaly  in  building  is  presented  just  now 
in  the  case  of  the  Assay  Office  in  Wall-street, 
New  York,  where  may  be  seen  an  iron  building 
owing  its  safety  to  wooden  shores  and  girders. 
General  Steinmetz,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Repairs  on  Public  Buildings,  discovered 
when  in  office  that  the  columns  and  girders  of 
this  building — one  of  the  oldest  iron  buildings 
in  New  York — had  become  so  affected  by  the 
vapours  and  fumes  of  the  acids  used  in  assaying 
as  to  be  presumably  untrustworthy.  His  re- 
ports on  the  security  of  the  building  were 
accompanied  by  scales  of  iron  two  or  more  feet 
in  length,  which  were  easily  detached  from  the 
iron  columns.  On  the  strength  of  these  repre- 
sentations the  floors  of  the  building  were  about 
a year  ago  strengthened  by  yellow  pine  girders 
and  posts.  Mr.  Mason,  the  assay er,  does  not 
believe  that  the  vapours  of  any  acids  used  are 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  thinks  a leakage 
from  the  acid  tanks  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building  has  been  the  cause  of  the  corrosion. 

In  a letter  to  a Birmingham  daily  journal 
“ An  Architect  ” asserts  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  escape  for  inmates  should  fire  break  out  in 
many  of  the  lofty  buildings  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Birmingham.  Nothing,  the  writer 
declares,  would  induce  him  to  pass  a night  in 
many  of  these  edifices — the  floors  all  timber, 
without  the  precaution  of  counter-ceilings ; 
walls  in  many  cases  of  4iin.  brickwork,  fre- 
quent studded  partitions,  which  invariably  feed 
a fire ; a number  of  stories  carried  on  iron 
columns  over  shops  stored  with  goods  in  which 
combustion  might  at  any  time  take  place.  In 
framing  the  bye-laws  recently  passed  by  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council  for  the  regulation 
of  new  buildings  a very  grave  omission  has 
been  made,  but  one  that  can  and  ought  to  be 
at  once  rectified,  to  the  effect  that  shops  having 
sleeping  rooms  above  them  should  be  protected 
by  a ceiling  of  fireproof  material,  such  as  arch- 
ing in  brickwork  or  concrete ; and  that  all 
buildings  above  a certain  number  of  stories  in 
height  should  have  several  of  these  arched 
floors — say,  each  alternate  floor — and  that  all 
staircases  should  be  inclosed  in  brick  walls  of 
sufficient  thickness.  By  these  means  the  pro- 
gress of  a fire  would  be  stayed  until  assistance 
arrived,  and  would  be  confined  to  the  rooms  in 
which  it  broke  out. 

Me.  David  Cousin,  architect,  who  for  many 
years  occupied  an  important  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  Edinburgh  municipality,  died 
a fortnight  since  at  Sans  Souci,  Louisiana,  while 
upon  a tour  through  the  United  States.  Born 
in  1809,  David  Cousin  was  apprenticed  by  his 
father,  a North  Leith  joiner,  to  the  late  Mr. 
Playfair,  architect,  of  Edinburgh;  and,  al- 
though he  started  in  business  on  his  own 
account  when  in  his  23nd  year.  Cousin 
retained  throughout  life  the  Grecian  proclivi- 
ties acquired  when  in  Playfair’s  service.  Eor 


many  years  after  the  Disruption  Cousin  was 
consulting  architect  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  prepared  the  plans  for  many  of  their 
churches  and  lecture-halls.  After  having  acted 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  T.  Brown,  superintendent 
of  works  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Cousin 
succeeded  to  the  office  in  1847,  and  twenty 
years  later  took  into  partnership  Mr.  John 
Lessels,  in  conjunction  with  whom  the  great 
scheme  of  city  improvement,  including  the  lay- 
ing off  of  Chambers’  St.  Mary’s,  and  Jeffrey’s- 
streets,  was  carried  out.  Two  or  three  years 
since  he  retired  from  city  official  work,  leaving 
Mr.  Lessels  sole  architect  to  the  trustees.  As 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Cousin  was  for  some  time  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  city  churches ; and  it  was  under 
his  supervision  that  the  renovation  of  Old 
Greyfriars  and  of  the  west  end  of  St.  Giles’ 
Cathedral  was  carried  out.  Of  late  years  Mr. 
Cousin  was  professionally  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  feuing  operations. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Ashdown,  whose  death 
was  noticed  by  us  last  week  (page  23#), 
commenced  practice,  we  are  informed  by 
“ W.  F.  P.,”  in  partnership  with  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Wehnert,  February  24,  1852,  at  42, 
Charing-cross,  now  a part  of  Messrs.  Cocks  and 
Biddulph’s  Bank.  Mr.  F.  Wehnert  died  in 
1871,  and  his  memoir  appeared  in  the  Build- 
ing News  on  November  10  of  that  year,  giving 
a detailed  account  of  works  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  joint  superintendence  of 
Wehnert  and  Ashdown  during  their  partner- 
ship from  1852  to  1857,  in  which  year  the 
business  association  was  dissolved. 

There  has  been  established  lately  in  Balti- 
more the  second  factory  in  the  country  for 
making  bricks  by  steam — the  other  establish- 
ment being  in  W ashington — which  is  said  to  be 
able  to  make  two  hundred  thousand  bricks  each 
day.  The  clay,  after  it  has  been  passed  through 
iron  rollers  which  pulverise  the  small  stones 
and  reject  the  large  ones,  is  carried  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  and  thence  falls  into  the  dis- 
integrator, which  makes  450  revolutions  per 
minute.  Here  it  is  reduced  to  a fine  powder, 
and  passes  off  into  a pipe,  where,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  steam,  it  is  moistened  enough  to  give  to 
its  particles  the  proper  cohesiveness.  This  pipe 
feeds  a wheel  furnished  with  moulds,  which,  in 
the  two  revolutions  it  makes  each  minute,  turn 
out  232  bricks.  As  the  wheel  revolves  the  bricks 
drop  out  on  to  an  endless  belt,  which  carries 
them  to  a shed  some  50ft.  away,  where  they  are 
loaded  by  hand  upon  small  cars,  which  are 
rolled  into  drying  ovens,  and  allowed  to  dry 
there  during  five  hours,  the  dampness  in  these 
ovens  being  constantly  withdrawn  by  an 
exhaust  fan.  After  this  they  are  stacked  in 
kilns  and  fired. 

The  Assyrian  antiquities  recently  brought 
by  Mr.  Rassam  to  this  country,  and  which  are 
exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  archajologists  to  a 
degree  unknown  for  several  years,  are  being 
gradually  prepared  for  display  in  the  galleries 
of  the  British  Museum.  One  case  has  already 
been  temporarily  arranged  in  the  central  As- 
syrian room.  It  contains  20  or  30  specimens  in 
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RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 

W orks : Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 

Architect's  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.  Samples  of  Worh  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  applicedion. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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bronze,  glaae,  pottery,  coins,  gems,  and  frag- 
mentary terra-cotta  tablets.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  in  this  first  instalment  of  the 
collection  is  described  as  an  incense  spoon  Cin. 
long,  having  an  elegantly  tapering  handle  and 
extremities ; but  the  most  valuable  article  is 
the  8ft.  or  9ft.,  in  three  or  four  different  pieces, 
of  the  already  celebrated  bronze  plates,  of 
which  Mr.  Kassam  has  a length  in  the  whole  of 
about  180ft.  These  plates  are  scrolls  or  belts 
of  metal  nearly  1ft.  wide,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  which  are  arranged  in  tiers,  and  are 
devoted  to  representations  of  the  martial  and 
other  events  of  the  reign  of  Assur  Nazir  Pal, 
about  the  year  900  before  Christ. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System. 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
herefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire;  and  19,  Parliament- street, London. — [Advt.] 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — At  a meeting  of  plasterers,  held  on 
Monday,  the  strike  was  concluded,  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  those  employers  who  have 
conceded  an  advance  in  wages. 

Newcastle-on-Ttne.  — On  Friday  evening  a 
meeting  of  employers  in  the  building  trades  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  was  held  at  the  Mechanics- 
Institnte,  Newcastle,  and  deputations  from  the 
masons  and  joiners  were  asked  to  confer  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages.  The  first  depu- 
tation was  from  the  masons.  A discussion  of  the 
subject  took  place,  and  several  of  the  points  at  issue 
were  amicably  disposed  of.  The  workmen  consented 
to  payment  by  the  hour  instead  of  weekly  wages, 
and  also  to  a rate  of  wages  of  8jd.  per  hour— equal 
to  a reduction  of  between  3s.  and  4s.  on  the  present 
weekly  rate  of  pay.  As  to  piecework  no  agreement 
was  come  to,  and  the  conference  had  to  be  adjourned. 
The  joiners’  deputation  asked  the  employers  to  re- 
consider their  proposed  reduction  of  wages  from 
8|d.  to  7Jd.  per  hour.  The  employers  replied  that 


it  was  for  the  workmen  to  make  any  suggestion  or 
concession.  The  deputation  reported  the  result  of 
their  interview  to  the  general  body  of  joiners,  and 
it  was  by  a largo  majority  agreed  that  a former 
resolution  against  accepting  the  redaction  should 
be  adhered  to.  The  men  accordingly  loft  work  on 
Saturday,  and  are  now  on  strike. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

Foil  BURNING  BRICKS,  Ac., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


TENDERS. 

BniOHTON. — For  the  erection  of  ofTioes,  warehouses,  Ac., 
in  (^ueon’s-road,  for  Robert  H.  Penney,  Esq.  Messrs. 
Ilolford  and  Clayton,  North-street,  Brighton,  architects  : 
Lockyer £2,250 


Cheesman  and  Co. 

Botting  

Nash  and  Co.  ... 

Barnes  

Newnham 
Garrett  (accepted) 


2,210 

2,240 

2,170 

2,094 

2,062 

2,057 


Brighton.— For  building  additions  to  factory,  with 
stabling  and  cottages,  in  rear  of  No.  20,  Middle-street, 
Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford  and  Clayton,  architects  : — 

Newnham  £1,307 

Lockyer 1,278 

Cheesman  and  Co 1,180 

Botting 1,150 

Barnes  (accepted)  1,090 

Hastings. — For  alterations  to  premises  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3,  Claremont,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  B.  Plummer.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Vernon,  architect: — 

Accepted  tenders : 

Eldridge,  W.  H.  (alterations  and  addi- 
tions at  rear) £1 ,223 

Mills,  Henry  (new  front  and  alterations, 

Ac.)  900 


£2,123 

Hastings.— For  new  house,  Clive  Vale,  Hastings,  for 
J.  Osborne,  Esq.  Mr.  Vernon,  architect  : — 


Parks,  D £1,722 

Eldridge,  W.  H 1,645 

Harman,  E.  and  C 1,641 

Vidler,  Alfred  (accepted)  1,604 


Highgate.— For  laundry,  mortuary,  Ac.,  at  the  High- 
gate  Infirmary,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union. 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect : — 


Kirk  and  Randall  

Crockett,  W 

Perry  and  Co 

Wall  Bros.  

Brass,  W 

Chappell,  J.  T 

Mowlem  and  Co.  (accepted)... 


...  £7,950 
..,  7,745 
,..  7,543 
...  7,500 
...  7,436 
...  7,370 
...  7,200 


Ilfracombe.- For  pair  of  small  viUas,  “ The  Sloleys,” 
Ilfracombe,  for  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Whitehorn.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Robbins,  architect ; quantities  supplied  : — 


Jolliffe 
Parkyn 
Brooks  and  Rowe 
Horwood  ... 
German 


. £996  13  0 
981  0 0 
973  0 0 
964  0 0 
953  0 0 


Langport. — For  the  erection  of  cemetery,  chapels, 
boundary  walls,  Ac.,  Langport.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  archi- 
tect, 19,  Doughty-street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Webb,  Curry  Rivell £1,218 

Davis,  Langport  1,185 

Maidenhead. — For  erection  of  new  offices  and  dwelling- 
house  at  the  Brewery,  Maidenhead,  for  Messrs.  J.  Fuller 
and  Co.  Messrs.  C.  Cooper  and  Davy,  architects ; quan- 


tities supplied ; — 

Groome,  J.  P.,  London  £2,459 

Claridge,  C.,  Banbury 2,340 

Kempsell,  J.,  Winkfield  1,990 

Woodbridgo,  W.,  Maidenhead  1,897 

Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester 1,890 

Cox,  C.  W.,  Maidenhead  1,889 

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol  1,889 

Silver  and  Sons,  Maidenhead  1,864 


Lkwe*. — For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Cook's  Bridge 
Lowes  for  James  Nightingale,  Esq.  Messrs.  Hill,  Grylls, 
and  Wilcocks,  architects ; quantities  supplied  : — 

Somerville  and  Hill  £1,126  0 0 

Peters  and  Redford  1,062  10  6 

Earnie  1,053  15  8 

Longley 1,0.50  0 0 

Beale  663  0 0 

For  fittings  for  the  above : 

Musgrave  and  Co 590  0 0 

Newport,  Mon.— For  the  erection  of  an  inclosing  wall 
of  Pennant  stone  to  an  addition  to  Newport  cemetery,  for 
the  Town  Council : — 

Jones  and  Perkins  (accepted) £481 

North  Cadbdht. — For  farm-house  and  homestead  for 
the  Tythe  Farm,  North  Cadbury.  Mr.  U.  Hall,  architect, 
19,  Doughty-street,  W.C. : — 

Pitman  and  Son,  Stoke-sub-Uamdon  ...  £2,000 

Francis  and  Son,  Castle  Cary  1 ,985 

Seward  and  Norris,  Frome 1,886 

Cox,  Yeovil  1,760 

Nottingham.- For  the  demolition  and  re-erection  of 
the  Town  Arms  Inn,  Red  Lion-square,  Nottingham.  Mr. 
8.  Dutton  Walker,  F.S.A.,  architect : — 


Messom  

...  £995 

0 

0 

Marriott  and  Wartnaby 

...  990 

0 

0 

Fox 

...  984 

0 

0 

Dennett  

...  976 

15 

0 

Underwood 

...  967 

18 

0 

Tutin  

...  950 

0 

0 

Hollingsworth  

...  933 

0 

0 

Ireson,  Wade,  and  Gray 

...  925 

0 

0 

Jelley  

...  899 

0 

0 

Bailey  

...  881 

15 

0 

Harrison  

...  880 

0 

0 

Roberts  and  Perkins  (accepted) 

...  847 

0 

0 

Oswestry. — For  lowering  the  boundary  wall  of  Trinity 
churchyard  and  erecting  thereon  iron  palisadings.  Mr. 
Spaull,  architect : — 

Mason,  Perseverance  Works,  Oswestry  £85  10  0 

Clay  and  Sens,  Ellesmere  63  0 0 

Smith,  R.  T.  and  Co.,  Whitchurch  ...  62  10  0 
Ellis  and  Son,  Oswestry  (accepted)  ...  61  15  6 
South  Petherton. — For  boys’  school  and  residence  at 
South  Petherton.  Mr.  Henry  HaJl,  architect,  19, 
Doughty-street,  W.C. : — 

Langdon  and  Pole,  Minehead  ...  £1,780  0 0 

Trask,  Norton-sub-Hamdon 1,600  0 0 

Hallett  and  Mumford,  Crewkerne  ...  1,504  13  0 

Lye  and  Son,  Crewkerne  1,469  0 0 

Staple  and  Son,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  1,367  0 0 

Walter,  South  Petherton  1,354  0 0 

Rowsell,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon 1,320  0 0 

Sanders,  South  Petherton  1,319  0 0 

Davis,  Langport  1,310  0 0 

Pitman  and  Pane,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  1,300  0 0 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea.— For  new  house.  No.  41,  St. 
John’s-road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  E.  Plnmmer  : 

Smith,  W.  H.  (accepted)  £830 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea.— For  new  house.  No.  42,  St. 
John’s-road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  E.  Plummer  : 
Parker,  J.  C.  (accepted)  £825 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & GO.  LIMITED., 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  B^iigdom,  lumlshed 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  cobsham.  WILTS.  [Advt.] 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

most  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  biliousness, 
SMALL-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.  Use  no  substitute.’^[Al>\T.] 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAGER,  Clynderwen.  E.S.O.,  CarmarthcBshire.— 
rADVT.] 


Holloway  s Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 

upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  region  of  the  heart,  in  that 
particular  form  of  indigestion  which  gives  rise  to  palpitation, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  a suffocating  sensation.  Every  distress- 
ing symptom  soon  yields, 'digestion  becomes  easy,  the  splrils 
light,  and  good  health  returns. 


ROOFING  PELTS.- F.  BRABY  &.  CO. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  &.  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

WROUGHT  IRON  TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED  IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.;  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clydo-st,  Glasgow;  and  at  CYPRUS. 
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THE  ASTON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

T AST  week  we  announced  that  the  Local 
Board  of  Aston,  near  Birmingham, 
had  adopted  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse’s  report 
upon  tlie  nineteen  designs  sent  in  for  the 
new  public  offices  and  library,  in  which  he 
recommended  three  designs  for  the  pre- 
miums offered.  These  were  respectively  : 
“ Model  Plan,”  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Henman,  Stockton-on-Tees ; “ Dignitas,” 

by  Ml'.  J.  G.  Dunn,  Birmingham;  and 
“ T.,”  by  Mr.  T.  Proud,  of  the  same  town. 
The  board  have,  we  understand,  communi- 
cated with  the  authors,  and  have  selected 
the  design  with  motto  “ Model  Plan,”  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  of  cost.  The  plans 
have  been  exhibited  during  the  past  week, 
and  comprise  a variety  of  arrangements  to 
meet  the  rather  exceptional  form  of  site. 
The  instructions  recommended  a certain 
location  of  the  departments,  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  the  basement  should  be 
devoted  to  the  housekeeper’s  apartments, 
fire-engines,  stores  for  corn  and  hay,  and 
the  heating  apparatus ; the  ground  floor 
to  the  sanitary,  surveying  departments, 
and  library;  and  the  first  floor  to  the 
clerks’  ofiBces,  board  and  committee-rooms. 
A schedule  of  dimensions  was  sup- 
plied. Swimming  and  private  baths 
were  to  form  a separate  building, 
and  stabling,  with  other  conveniences, 
were  to  be  provided  also,  as  a detached 
block.  From  an  examination  of  the 
plans,  we  find  the  competitors  have 
generally  followed  the  suggested  schedule, 
though  a few  have  more  boldly  interpreted 
the  requirements.  We  take  the  premiated 
designs  in  order.  “Model  Plan”  (Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Henman),  shows  the  publie 
offiees  in  the  corner  block  between  Albert 
and  Witton-roads,  the  principal  frontage 
being  obtained  towards  the  latter.  The 
free  library  adjoins  on  this  side,  though  its 
main  bulk  forms  a return  on  the  north 
side.  In  the  rear  also  are  the  stables 
detached.  The  baths  also  form  a distinct 
block,  facing  Albert-road.  Of  the  propriety 
of  this  arrangement  there  can  probably  be 
no  doubt.  As  in  many  other  cases,  the 
authors  locate  the  hall  and  staircase  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  main  block,  and  place 
their  entrance  on  the  Witton-road  side,  which 
wing  is  traversed  by  a corridor  lighted  at 
the  end.  The  surveyor’s  department,  in- 
cluding office,  drawing  office,  and  plan  room, 
occupies  the  external  angular  space  between 
the  two  frontages,  the  drawing  office  form- 
ing an  irregular  apartment  of  an  obtuse- 
angled  shape,  lighted  on  both  frontages, 
and  approached  directly  from  the  hall  at 
the  end  of  long  corridor.  The  acute  angle 
of  the  building  forms  an  octangular  tower 
externally,  and  is  made  the  plan-room  on 
the  ground  floor  leading  directly  out  of 
the  drawing  office.  The  building  surveyor 
is  provided  for  on  the  Albert-road  front, 
and  is  approached  also  from  the  hall.  The 
rate-collector  is  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  entrance,  lighted  from  Witton-road,  and 
the  medical  and  sanitary  officers'  testing- 
room  make  up  the  wing  on  this  side.  At 
the  end  of  corridor  also  is  placed  the  lava- 
tories and  water-closets.  On  the  first  floor 
are  placed  the  clerks’  offices,  committee- 
room,  and  strong  room,  over  the  rate-col- 
lector’s, while  the  angle  over  the  surveyor’s 
department  becomes  a board-room  and 
antechamber  — the  former  occupying  the 
corner,  and  in  shape  resembling  somewhat 
an  irregular  pentagon.  There  is  little  to 
find  fault  with  in  this  arrangement  of  the  I 


offices;  the  hall  and  stairs  are  roomy,  and 
well  lighted,  and  a waiting-room  is  got 
near,  the  surveyor  and  rate-collector  are 
easily  accessible,  as  they  should  be,  though 
we  should  have  liked  another  entrance  to 
the  sanitary  department — the  testing- room 
would  have  been  a good  place  for  one,  and 
have  divided  the  building  from  the  reading- 
room  more  thoroughly.  We  have  one  fault  to 
find  with  the  reading-room  and  libraries, 
and  that  is  they  are  wanting  in  concentra- 
tion, and  the  corridor  on  the  further  side  is 
particularly  awkward  and  wasteful  at  the 
angle  between  the  reading-room  and  lending 
library.  As  we  have  said,  the  baths  face 
the  Albert- road,  and  measure  80ft.  by  50ft. 
A lean-to  roof  surrounds  the  swimming 
bath.  The  private  baths  form  a distinct 
though  attached  front  block.  The  authors 
have  treated  their  main  elevation  in  an 
ornate  Renaissance,  though  in  parts  it  is 
more  Elizabethan  than  French.  The 
entrance  in  Witton-road  is  emphasized  by  a 
lofty  tower  piled  up  with  curved  roofs  and 
dormers,  giving  it  an  affected  if  not  feeble 
character — certainly  overdone.  In  other 
respects  there  is  a pleasing  breaking  up  of 
the  elevation,  and  the  angle  towers,  with 
their  concave  roofs,  give  variety.  The 
perspective  is  well  drawn  and  coloured,  red 
brick  and  stone  dressings  and  green  slates 
being  the  prevailing  materials  employed. 
On  the  whole  a simplification  of  planning  is 
evident,  the  departments  have  been  well  dis- 
posed, and  the  sections  and  details  are  well 
studied.  The  cost  is  estimated  as  follows  : 
— Board- room  and  offices,  £12,500;  library, 
£3,500 ; baths,  £4,000 ; stables  and  out- 
sheds,  1,000  ; total,  £21,000.  The  omission 
of  the  tower  would  about  bring  it  within  the 
contemplated  outlay  of  £18,000. 

In  “ Dignitas  ” (Mr.  J.  G.  Dunn)  the 
library  forms  a continuation  of  the  Albert- 
road  frontage,  which  is  the  longest,  while 
the  wing  towards  Witton-road  is  short. 
The  baths  are  placed  also  in  Albert-road, 
detached,  and  standing  at  right  angles  to 
the  road.  In  this  plan  we  notice  a better 
provision  of  entrances,  there  being  two  (one 
in  each  road)  to  the  offices,  and  another  for 
the  libraries.  The  surveyor’s  department 
occupies  the  angular  portion  of  the  two 
wings,  the  rate-collector  is  placed  at  the 
Witton-road  end,  and  the  sanitary  inspector 
at  the  Albert-road  end  of  the  offices.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  allocation  of 
departments,  though  a longer  frontage  is 
necessary.  The  stairs  form  the  inside  angle, 
and  are  compactly  arranged  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  corridors,  which  latter  are  lighted 
at  the  back,  where  the  lavatories  and  stairs 
also  pi’oject  and  form  a rather  broken  line. 
On  the  first  floor,  over  the  surveyor’s  de- 
partment, are  the  clerks’  offices,  and  the 
committee-room  occupies  the  corner,  though 
for  what  purpose  the  circular  turret  is 
added  is  a question  hard  to  answer.  The 
board-room  and  reference  librai-y  are 
approached  from  a narrow  back  corridor. 
The  landing  and  stairs  are  compact,  but  the 
corridor  is  ill-lighted  at  the  turn.  We 
note  a private  passage  for  the  use  of 
the  surveyor  between  his  own  room 
and  the  drawing  office,  and  this  is  requi- 
site. In  the  plan  of  the  baths  we 
remarked  a clever  distribution  of  the 
entrances  for  men  and  women,  the 
attendants’  and  waiting  - rooms  being 
economically  contrived  in  the  centre. 
Many  of  the  other  plans,  we  observe,  are 
very  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  situation 
of  the  corn  and  straw  stores  below  the 
library  is  certainly  objectionable.  While  we 
are  anxious  to  acknowledge  merits  we  are 
bound  to  say  the  elevation  and  perspective 
fairly  stagger  us  by  the  feeble  character  of 
the  design  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  per- 
spective di'awing.  The  author’s  Gothic  is 
of  the  “ used-up  ” kind  of  which  we  see 
many  examples  in  Birmingham.  The  alter- 
native design  is  a trifle  better,  and  it  is  a 
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pity  the  .author  has  spoilt  a fairly  good  plan 
by  such  elevations.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£18,044. 

Of  the  plan  “ T.”  in  a circle  (T.  F.  Proud), 
awarded  the  third  prize,  we  may  say  it  has 
only  just  got  it.  There  are  some  merits  in 
it  certainly.  The  offices  arc  well  separated, 
and  are  located  along  Witton-road,  where 
there  is  a centre  tower,  massive  and  digni- 
fied in  proportions,  but  spoilt  by  the  toy- 
like pinnacles  of  the  top  corners.  The 
surveyor  is  given  the  angle  up  to  the  main 
entrance,  the  building  surveyor  is  on  the 
return  side,  but  the  inner  angle  is  very 
awkwardly  planned  to  give  apparently  a 
cross  passage.  The  rate  collector’s  and 
sanitary  offices  are  on  the  other  side  of 
entrance.  Above  are  the  clerks’  offices,  with 
a corner  board-room,  57ft.  by  27ft.,  and 
committee-room  on  return.  The  reading- 
room,  50ft.  by  40ft.,  is  lighted  at  ends,  while 
the  lending  library,  30ft.  by  40ft.,  is  lighted 
at  end  and  by  a skylight,  and  an  entrance 
divides  the  two  departments  of  this  block. 
The  main  objection  we  have  to  the  plan  is 
the  straggling  of  apartments  round  the 
corner,  and  a want  of  coherency  in  the 
parts.  The  private  baths  and  their  pas- 
sages are  wasteful.  Architecturally  the 
perspective  shows  some  good  parts;  the 
principal  departments  are  emphasized  by 
different  treatment,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
afilected  in  style,  and  the  parts  unpleasingly 
combined.  In  fact,  the  Gothic  is  of  that  sort 
of  which  we  are  all  surfeited — a pompous 
mixture  of  French  and  Italian— the  Gothic- 
esque  of  town  halls.  The  entrance  tower  is 
rather  lumpy  in  effect,  the  turrets  are  weak, 
and  the  roofing  and  corner  tower,  crowned 
by  a conical  roof,  hardly  blend  happily. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  designs 
which  so  closely  approach  the  premiated 
designs  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  report  has  considered 
them  with  that  fulness  they  deserve.  One 
of  these  is  “Well  Considered,”  in  which  we 
recognise  the  author  of  a striking  design 
in  the  late  Yarmouth  competition.  The 
plan  has  certainly  merits.  The  entrance 
is  at  the  corner,  which  is  cut  or  canted  off 
an  open  loggia,  forming  a pleasing  rounding 
of  the  main  frontages.  The  hall  or  entrance 
bisects  the  angle  and  leads  to  the  two  di- 
verging corridors.  The  surveyor’s  depart- 
ment occupies  the  Witton-road  front,  the 
rate  and  medical  officer’s  the  Albert-road. 
The  sanitary  department  is  placed  behind 
the  corridor,  and  the  principal  stairs  and 
lavatory  are  conveniently  planned  in  line 
with  the  axis  of  entrance.  We  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  end  of  the  surveyor’s 
corridor  is  managed;  there  is  a useful  lava- 
tory and  strong  room  between  the  drawing 
office  and  the  spare  room,  and  good  inter- 
communication is  shown  between  the 
rooms  of  each  department — a point  over- 
looked by  some  competitors.  The  author 
places  the  baths  towards  the  Albert-road, 
round  which  are  ranged  the  stalls,  wash- 
house, boiler,  and  cart- sheds.  The  eleva- 
tions are  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  perspec- 
tive pencil  sketch  is  rendered  in  a species  of 
Birmingham-Italian — a lofty  tower  and 
cupola  rising  above  the  entrance.  “Pro 
Bono  Publico,”  unlike  many  others,  goes 
in  for  a rectangular  plan,  in  which  the 
angle  of  site  is  not  considered  as  a controlling 
condition.  The  block  of  offices  and  the 
library  face  Albert-road,  approached  by  a 
central  entrance  from  which  a symmetrical 
disposition  of  corridors  leads,  on  one  side 
being  the  surveying  and  on  the  other  the 
sanitary  and  medical  departments.  The 
hall  is  very  spacious — unnecessarily  so — 
and  the  stairs  form  a projection  in  front  of 
entrance.  An  extension  is  suggested  by 
adding  to  the  wings.  The  style  is  Eliza- 
bethan, with  a large  corner  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a curvilinear-shaped  cupola. 
There  is  evidence  of  merit  in  grouping  of 
masses,  but  the  coloured  drawings  are 
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poorly  excontod.  Tlic  l)atlis  are  well  Btudicd 
in  till'  dtdail.  Tlie  autlior  calculates  835,000 
cul)ic  feet,  hut  the  ostiuiato  is  only  worked 
out  at  .t  18, 0(H).  This  is  probably  iiieant  as 
a joke.  VVe  must  not  overlook  “ Fleur-do- 
Lm  ” — a cleverly-drawn  and  picturcsejue 
dcsif^niin  ink)  in  Continental  Gothic.  Some 
pi<iuant  bits  of  Gothic  sketching'  are  shown 
in  the  Albert-road  edevation;  the  octagon 
end  of  stairs  is  made  a feature,  and  the 
angle  entrance  has  an  imposing  tower,  well 
proportioned  and  massive.  The  ink  per- 
spective is  spotty  in  effect.  In  plan  there 
is  not  much  to  demand  notice — the  two 
wings  are  disposed,  as  usual,  with  corridors; 
the  chief  entrance  is  at  angle,  but  turned 
curiously  aslant  with  the  return  side ; the 
ball  is  pronounced  externally.  The  depart- 
ments are  tolerably  distinct,  with  a separate 
sanitary  entrance  : this  is  desirable,  but  the 
lending  and  reference  libraries  are  disposed 
lengthwise,  with  a lobby  between,  and  the 
plan  is  not  the  most  economical.  By  far 
the  cleverest  ink  drawings  are  those  of 
“ Economy.”  The  sharp  perspective  from  a 
near  point  of  view  overpowers  by  its  size, 
and  transcends  by  its  artistic  handling  the 
other  drawings.  The  author  selects  Renais- 
sance, though  more  English  in  detail  than 
foreign,  in  which  a lofty  central  tower  of 
massive  treatment,  and  of  a type  we  have 
seen  many  of  late,  appears.  There  is  much 
in  the  design  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  Collcutt’s 
work.  The  library  department  occupies  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  area,  and  the 
pierced  tower  base,  surrounded  by  a prodi- 
gious hall,  is  amazing.  Of  course,  the  sur- 
veyor and  clerk,  by  this  arrangement,  are 
assigned  the  first  floor,  in  which  a central 
corridor,  with  steps  in  centre  of  its  length, 
gives  access  to  the  offices.  But  we  cannot 
patiently  deal  with  this  plan.  It  does  not 
take  the  shape  of  the  site,  but  forms  a 
rectangular  block,  in  which  everything  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  exterior.  The  cubic 
contents  of  the  main  building  are  put  down 
at  529,483ft.  cube,  summed  out  at  the  sum 
of  £15,000,  though  the  tower  is  not  included 
in  the  estimate. 

Of  the  other  designs  we  can  speak  only 
briefly.  “ Black  and  White  Triangles  ” has 
the  inner  corridor  arrangement ; the  stairs 
and  entrance  are  placed  near  the  corner 
facing  Albert-road;  the  surveyor  is  on 
ground  floor,  and  clerks  above.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  many  good  points  in  the 
plan  ; good  lighting,  with  end  latrines, 
but  the  elevations  spoil  all.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, the  lofty  tower,  and  emphasize 
nothing  but  a porter’s  room  ? “ Opus  ” has 
a tolerable  plan  in  some  respects,  but  the 
corridors  are  not  well  lighted,  and  the  baths 
are  awkwardly  grouped.  The  libraries,  &c., 
form  the  Witton-road  wing,  with  a centre 
entrance.  The  author  puts  his  offices  at 
262,320  cube  feet,  worked  out  at  £6,550. 
Does  the  author  seriously  mean  this  ? 
Elizabethan  in  design,  the  elevations  are 
certainly  official-looking,  of  red  brick  and 
stone,  materials  that  have  been  largely 
adoj^ted  by  competitors.  “ Fidelitas  ” has 
a confused  plan ; the  ground  appears 
covered  with  ill- studied  arrangements;  the 
elevations  are  Gothic,  educational  in  cha- 
racter, with  a round  angle  tower  and  conical 
I’oof  of  singular  j’l'oportions.  We  notice 
also  “Pro  Bono  Publico”  (2)  another  Gothic 
attempt  of  an  early  type,  with  some  clever 
coloured  sketches  of  hall  and  plunge-bath, 
and  a canted  corner  entrance;  but  the 
offices  arc  jumbled,  and  wo  cannot  attemj^t 
to  unravel  the  plan.  “Cross  in  Circle” 
has  an  indifferent  jdan of  usual  form;  there 
is  a lack  of  distribution  in  the  baths. 
“ Hexagon  in  Triangle  ” is  not  so  bad,  ljut 
shows  want  of  classification  in  the  depart- 
ments. “ Au  Fait  ” certainly  belies  its  name 
as  regards  the  ])lanning — for  instance,  in 
placing  the  reading  room  in  one  wing,  and 
the  lending  library  in  the  other,  and  in 
separating  the  rate-collector  and  surveyor 


by  putting  them  at  the  two  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  building.  No  clerks’  offices 
appear,  and  further  examination  is  un- 
necessary. “ Common  Sense,”  unfinished, 
exhibits  a labyrinthine  arrangement  of 
groined  corridors,  round  stairs,  and  areas. 
We  really  cannot  trace  out  the  separate 
offices,  or  investigate  access,  &c.  We  may 
also  mention  “ Plan  ” and  “ Forward,”  both 
exhibiting  attempts  at  plan  and  design  only 
worthy  of  tyros. 

On  the  whole,  the  Local  Board  may  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  in  the  design 
selected  for  adoption.  It  has  certainly  all 
the  elements  of  a well-thought-uut  plan, 
and  of  refinement  in  elevation  ; the  entrance 
is  well  planned,  good  access  to  the  principal 
offices  is  obtained,  and  the  departments  are 
distinctively  treated.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  instructions  to  competitors  pro- 
vided a condition  we  strongly  recommended  | 
not  long  ago — viz.,  that  each  design  should 
furnish  the  nett  cubical  contents  of  each 
part,  calculated  from  the  basement  floor, 
and  including  all  walls  and  roof  space,  the 
height  of  roofs  and  towers  being  stated 
separately.  Notwithstanding  the  absiard 
estimates  of  some  competitors,  the  basis  of 
a correct  calculation  in  every  case  is  thereby 
determined. 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS 
VAPOURS. 

'l''HE  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working 
and  management  of  works  and  manufac- 
tories from  which  noxious  gases  and  vapours 
are  given  off  is  now  before  us,  and  we  may 
give  here  an  outline  of  the  results  arrived 
at.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced 
by  noxious  vapours  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  to  report  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  injury  arising 
from  the  exhalations  of  acids  and  vapours. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed 
in  1862  to  inquire  into  the  injury  resulting 
from  noxious  vapours,  and  into  the  state 
of  the  law  thereon.  This  committee  found 
that  great  injury  was  done  to  vegetation, 
trees,  hedges,  and  agricultural  produce  by 
the  vapours  from  alkali  and  copper  works 
more  especially.  With  respect  to  copper 
works  no  recommendations  were  made,  but 
with  regard  to  alkali  works,  in  which  com- 
mon salt  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  for 
the  manufacture  of  salt  cake  (sulphate  of 
soda),  emitting  muriatic  or  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  the  committee  thought  it  was 
quite  easy  to  carry  on  the  manufacture 
without  causing  perceptible  injury.  A bill 
was  introduced  in  1863,  and  passed  into 
law,  by  which  every  alkali  work  was  to 
secure  the  condensation  of  not  less  than  95 
per  cent,  of  the  muihatic  acid  evolved  under 
certain  penalties.  We  need  not  say  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  has  been  beneficial ; 
it  has  been  remunerative  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  many  improvements  are  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Act.  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
since  ascertained  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  injury  to  vegetation  was  not  done  by 
muriatic  but  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
Alkali  Act  of  1874  embodied  his  suggestion, 
and  In-ought  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  nitric, 
sulphuretted,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine  gases 
under  the  definition  “noxious  gas.”  The 
Commission  that  has  just  finished  its 
labours  bed  to  deal  with  the  results  of  this 
Act;  but  from  what  we  glean  sufficient  time 
1ms  not  elapsed  to  enable  an  opinion  to  bo 
express  ‘d,  or  as  to  whether  the  “ best 
practicable  means  ” were  being  adopted  for 
](reventing  the  discharge  of  noxious  gases 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  iiKpiiry  commenced 
at  Liverpool  in  1876,  and  though  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  of  1862,  had  a larger 
scope.  The  alkali  works  and  other  manu- ' 


factures  were  included,  and  numerous  wit- 
nesses were  called.  Evidence  showed 
clearly  tin;  destructive  effects  on  vegetation 
of  alkali,  copper,  and  other  works  at  Widnes, 
Runcorn,  St.  Helen’s,  Liverpool,  &c.,  and  it 
was  found  that  these  injurious  effects 
were  widespread  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  more  particularly 
in  the  east  of  Lancashire.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  in  his  evidence,  asserts  that 
vapours  may  cause  mischief  to  trees  at 
a distance  of  6i  miles.  He  admitted  that 
very  fine  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  within 
a mile  of  the  works,  and  that  the  effects 
were  felt  on  the  rising  ground,  and  not  in 
the  valleys,  where  trees  in  full  foliage  may 
be  seen,  while  those  of  a similar  kind  on 
high  ground  were  quite  divested  of  leaves, 
and  destroyed.  Similar  evidence  is  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Shaw,  landscape  gardener, 
! who  describes  the  destruction  to  old  and 
young  trees  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  and 
coniferse,  at  Halsnead  Park,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, caused  by  the  vapours  from  Widnes ; 
by  Sir  R.  Brooke,  who  declares  the  trees  in 
his  park  are  all  destroyed,  and  have  been 
cut  down  by  thousands,  and  that  the  hedges 
are  all  injured,  and  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  trees 
destroyed  in  the  Tyne  district.  The  crops 
have  also  suffered  from  the  vapours,  and 
the  effect  is  described  as  if  a fire  had  passed 
over  them.  Evidence  was  also  given  of  a 
great  depreciation  of  the  value  of  fai-ms  in 
consequence,  and  injury  to  milch  cows  and 
sheep  in  the  Tyne  district.  The  copper 
works  are  asserted  to  have  done  the  most 
damage.  The  effects  upon  health  by  the 
gases  from  alkali  works  have  been  attested 
by  medical  witnesses.  Dr.  McNicoll,  of  St. 
Helen’s,  is  of  opinion  that  the  gas  acts  as  a 
depressent,  and  others  say  that  it  aggra- 
vates all  chest  affections.  Counter  evidence 
of  manufacturers  rebut  these  imputed  in- 
juries. It  is  asserted  that  the  alleged  in- 
juries to  vegetation,  &c.,  were  due  to  the 
escape  of  gas  before  the  Act  of  1863 ; that 
the  evils  have  diminished  since  the  com- 
mencement of  inspection,  and  that  the 
( letting  value  of  land  near  Widnes  has  in- 
I creased  since  the  Act  of  1874,  and  that  sites 
near  have  been  sold  from  £1,600  to  £4,800 
per  acre.  Numerous  other  witnesses  speak 
of  the  increased  value  of  farm  land  and 
produce,  the  former  having  considerably 
increased  since  1861;  but  we  pass  on  to 
notice  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission. 
First,  it  is  admitted  that  vegetation  and 
property  have  suffered  greatly,  and  that 
much  of  the  damage  has  been  due  to 
sulphurous  acid  given  out  by  the  combus- 
tion of  coal.  The  amount  of  injury  in- 
flicted is  considered  to  depend  upon  the 
prevalence  of  certain  winds,  the  configura- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  the  heights  of  the 
chimneys — the  higher  the  latter  the  farther 
the  gases  travel.  It  is  thought  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  sensible  to  smell, 
has  given  rise  to  much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  is  taken  to  involve  all  the  ill 
consequences  of  more  deadly  gases.  A 
gradual  rather  than  immediate  enforcement 
of  tlie  law  and  a larger  number  of  inspec- 
tors are  recommended,  who  should  have 
power  to  inspect  alkali  waste  heaps,  and  to 
call  attention  to  defects  in  the  plant  and 
machinery  of  manufactories,  such  as  cracked 
walls,  leaky  pipes,  and  furnace  walls,  in- 
sufficient water  for  condensation,  &c.  The 
Commission  endorse  the  opinion  that 
vapours  evolv'cd  in  coppicr-smelting  arc  as 
injurious  astliosc  of  alkali  works,  and  much 
evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of  this  view. 
The  calcining  {>f  the  ore  and  the  smelting 
opci’ations  are  n'commendod  to  be  carried 
on  in  close  furnaces,  as  in  the  Ger- 
stcnhdfcr  furnace,  that  used  l>y  Messrs. 
Vivian  ;it  Swanseai.  Next  we  have  evidence 
respecting  (!oke  ovens,  aaid  the  niischief 
ca,us('<l  by  the  heat,  smoke,  .and  sul])hurous 
acid  which  is  2)oured  out  of  the  old  “ btvhivo 
oven.”  Mr.  Lowthiau  Bell  says  that  half 
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the  coke  ovens  in  Dm-hain  economise  their 
heat  by  carryiiii^  the  heat  imder  tlieir 
boilers  by  a lar<»e  culvert  or  Hue  between 
tho  ovens,  placed  back  to  back.  Smoko  and 
heated  gases  are  discharged  into  this  flue, 
the  great  heat  consmuing  the  unburnt  par- 
ticles of  which  smoko  consists,  while  the 
sulphur  gas  is  carried  with  the  remains  of 
smoke  into  a high  chimney.  Tlie  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are  (1)  that  all  coke  ovens 
should  be  placed  under  inspection ; (2)  that 
all  coke  ovens  erected  after  the  passing  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Alkali  Act  should  be 
required  to  adopt  the  best  practicable  means 
for  preventing  escapes  of  black  smoke  and 
for  diluting  sulphur  compounds;  and  (3) 
that  on  complaint  of  nuisance,  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  existing  ovens  should  be  required  to 
adopt  the  best  practicable  means  for  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  black  smoke,  &c.,  a 
period  of  three  years  being  allowed  for 
compliance  with  the  requirement.  The 
black  smoke  and  sulphurous  acid  emitted 
from  the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire — as  e.g. 
theNoi-thwich  salt  works — are  also  referred 
to,  and  the  injury  to  grass  mentioned. 

But  the  complaints  of  nuisance  from 
works  beyond  the  metropolis,  on  the 
Thames,  are  perhaps  even  of  greater  con- 
cern to  us.  Blackheath,  Greenwich,  and 
other  parts  are  seriously  affected  by  clusters 
of  ^ works,  the  combined  odours  from 
which  permeate  the  houses  and  are  most 
nauseating,  and  though  it  is  said  the  smells 
are  not  inj  urious  to  health,  they  undoubtedly 
produce  headache  and  depression,  and  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  house  property  to  a large 
extent.  The  report  speaks  of  the  inefficacious- 
ness of  the  provision  of  the  P ublic  Health  Act, 
1875,  which  enables  a sanitary  authority  to 
proceed  against  nuisances  outside  their 
district,  as  the  officers  have  no  power  of 
entering  the  premises  on  which  the 
nuisance  arises.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
are  empowered  by  recent  legislation  to  con- 
trol offensive  manufactures,  and  to  make 
bye  laws.  Mineral,  acid,  and  ammonia 
manufactures  are  declared  offensive;  but 
the  report  thinks  chemical  manure  works 
require  the  appointment  of  superior  officers 
to  those  of  sanitary  authorities,  and  that 
all  such  works  should  be  required  to  adopt 
the  best  practicable  means  of  preventing 
escapes  of  offensive  vapours.  The  cement 
works  near  Northfleet  and  Greenhithe  are 
complained  of  as  a great  nuisance,  and  Mr. 
VulHamy’s  evidence  as  to  the  last-named 
place  shows  that  the  effluvia  cause  irritation 
of  the  breathing  oi’gans,  nausea,  &c.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  the  dense  clouds  of 
vapour  from  the  Northfleet  works  impede 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  render  it 
dangerous.  Here  is  certainly  a matter  which 
the  late  sad  catastrophe  intensifles  in  im- 
portance, and  the  report  speaks  of  a 
memorial  from  130  London  Trinity 
pilots  and  50  steam-ship  masters  to  the 
Thames  Conservators,  alleging  vai’ious 
dangers  and  accidents  in  consequence.  In 
the  production  of  cement,  chalk  and  Med- 
way clay  are  combined  in  proportion  of  72 
per  cent,  and  28  per  cent,  respectively. 
Water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  called 
“ slurry,”  after  drying,  is  burnt  with  coke 
m kilns.  The  offensive  vapours  are  chiefly 
empyreumatic,  and  result  from  incomplete 
combustion  of  organic  matter  in  the  clay. 
Professor  Odling  says  impi'ovement  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  more  perfect  combustion  of 
the  materials,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Hoffmann  kiln.  We  find  that  cement 
works  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  dry  copper  works.  But  the 
chief  complaints  made  to  the  Commission 
from  nuisances  within  the  metropolis  are  in 
respect  of  the  potteries  at  Lambeth,  and 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  works  at  Batter- 
sea. Seme  very  important  evidence  is 
gwen  of  interest  to  architects.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  says  that  the  muriatic 


acid  thrown  off  in  tlie  process  of  salt  glazing 
is  destructive  lo  tlie  stone  of  buildings, 
such  as  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the  trees  of 
the  locality,  and  that  it  corrodes  plate  and 
steel,  and  injures  bookbindings.  In  con- 
tradiction to  this  statement,  Mr.  Doulton, 
of  Lambeth  potteries,  cites  Professor  Odling 
to  prove  there  is  no  injury  done  by  salt 
glazing  to  either  stone,  vegetation,  or 
health.  Attempts  to  condense  the  acid 
have  been  made  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s  works 
at  St.  Helen’s,  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith  is  of 
opinion  that  the  experiments  will  justify 
legislative  compulsion  to  condense  the  acid. 
The  Commission,  however,  have  not  recom- 
mended compulsory  condensation  at  pre- 
sent, though  inspection  is  advocated. 

We  can  only  mention  further  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  manufacture,  which  the  Com- 
missionei's  are  of  opinion  should  be  placed 
under  inspection.  Gold  refining,  glass,  and 
lead  works  are  not  dealt  with.  As  regards 
the  effect  on  health  the  Commission  quotes 
Mr.  Simon,  who  rightly  argues  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  show  a nuisance  to  be  in- 
jurious to  health  if  it  causes  headache  and 
depression.  Again,  some  people  get  used  to 
chemical  vapours,  others  have  sensitive 
bronchi,  and  ai-e  affected  in  health.  The 
question  of  inspection  is  fully  discussed, 
and  the  views  of  the  Commission  seem  to 
be  in  favour  of  local  inspection,  the  for- 
mation of  groups  of  districts,  and  that 
local  or  sub- inspectors  should  reside  at  the 
centres  of  manufacture,  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  inspection.  It  is  thought  that  ex- 
ceptional legislation  should  not  be  resorted 
to  until  the  failure  of  the  existing  general 
law  is  established  by  experience.  In  con- 
clusion, we  find  in  the  suggested  amendment 
of  the  Alkali  Acts  that  the  escape  of  one 
grain  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  any  of  its 
acids  contained  in  one  cubic  foot  of  exit 
gases,  or  the  escape  of  more  than  half  agrain 
of  nitrogen  in  any  form  of  acid  contained  in 
one  cubic  foot  of  exit  gases  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  offence.  Works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  arsenic,  cement,  cobalt,  dry 
copper,  wet  copper,  galvanising,  glass,  lead, 
nickel,  salt,  glazing  salt,  spelter,  tin-plate, 
and  dye  works  are  also  to  be  placed  under 
inspection,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  empowered  to  fix  a standard  of 
escape. 


MEDIEVAL  OPUS  ALEXANDRINUM 
MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  IN  ENG- 
LAND. 

A CORRESPONDENT  replying  in  “In- 
tercommunication,”  on  p.  174  of  the 
present  volume,  referred  to  the  lack  of 
information  respecting  Opus  Alexandrinum, 
and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
a short  extract  Uom  a South  Kensington 
“ Art  Handbook.”  The  following  particu- 
lars may  not,  therefore,  prove  unwelcome. 

Opus  Alexandi'inum — or,  as  it  is  some- 
times also  called.  Opus  Grecanicum — may 
be  described  generally  as  tesselated  marble- 
work,  laid  in  grooves  cut  in  marble  slabs, 
which  form  a solid  foundation  for  the  work 
and  a border  to  the  pattern.  It  is  used  both 
for  pavements  and  for  wall  and  church 
furniture  decoration,  but  as  the  term  Opus 
Grecanicum  is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
the  glass  mosaic,  which  is  not  used  for 
pavements,  there  is  a tendency  to  restrict 
the  term  Opus  Alexandrinum  to  pavements, 
and  it  is  .of  them  only  we  wish  to  treat  in 
this  article.  The  forms  used  in  mediseval 
Opus  Alexandrinum  are  mostly  geometrical, 
and  the  variety  of  beautiful  colours  of  the 
valuable  stones  forming  the  tesserm,  con- 
trasted with  the  delicate  bordering,  usually 
produce  a most  harmonious  effect.  The 
tesserae  are  mostly  small  pieces  of  porphyry, 
serpentine  — reddish-purple  and  green- 
coloured — with  palombino,  a white  stone 
not  unlike  clunch,  but  much  harder,  and 
GiaUo  Antico,  a light  yellow  marble  with  an 


occasional  blush  tone.  The  materials  for 
mediaeval  work  of  this  nature  were  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  the  spoils  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  many  must  have  been  the 
column  sawn  into  slices  by  tho  mosaicist, 
in  proof  of  which  one  may  be  seen  still 
standing  with  a slice  half  cut  off  outside  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Palermo.*  This  kind  of 
pavement  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is 
usually  considered  as  closely  resembling 
that  which  was  introduced  into  Rome 
(according  to  Lampridius)  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  222-235.  That 
historian  says  that  “ the  Emperor  brought 
with  him  from  Alexandria  great  quantities 
of  porphyry  and  serpentine,  which  he  caused 
to  be  worked  into  small  squares  and  tri- 
angles, variously  combined.”  Hence  the 
name  Opus  Alexandrinum.  Pliny  had, 
however  (Book  xxxvi.,  c.  25),  long  before 
described  “ a species  of  mosaic  for  pave- 
ments, composed  of  interlayings  of  porphyry 
and  serpentine,  richer  in  colour,  and  less 
likely  to  wear  out  than  softer  marbles.” 
These  he  calls  “ Pavimenti  Grecanici.” 
But  upon  the  removal  of  the  Imperial 
capital  to  Constantinople  in  329,  the  workers 
in  mosaic  seem  to  have  migrated  thither 
with  the  court  from  Italy,  and  for  centuries 
the  Greek  workmen  became  the  special  and 
almost  exclusive  professors  of  the  art.  It 
was  they  who  originated  the  Byzantine 
glass  mosaic,  which  adorns  many  a Christian 
temple  now  covered  over  with  Mohammedan 
whitewash,  and  covered  the  walls  of 
chiu-ches  and  baptisteries,  both  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  with  “ the  gilded  ground  and  the 
gorgeously- draped  and  swarthy  - visaged 
saints,  peculiarly  Byzantine.”  They  also 
re-introduced  the  art  into  Italy,  where  Opus 
Alexandrinum  formed  the  ordinary  Italian 
chui’ch-paving  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
down  to  the  I3th  century.  The  Italian 
artists,  however,  learned  to  excel  their 
teachers,  and  have  left  us  many  exquisite 
specimens,  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  those  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  in  the  churches  of  St.  Maria  Tras- 
tevere,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  John  Lateran, 
St.  J ohn  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  the  truly  magnificent  specimen — per- 
haps the  finest  Italian  work  now  existing — 
in  the  nave  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo 
fnori  le  Mura.  These  are  all  in  Rome,  and 
all  show  more  or  less  traces  of  Byzantine 
taste  in  their  geometrical  patterns.  Our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  study  these  fine 
Italian  works  will  find  them  splendidly 
coloured  in  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt’s  work 
“ On  Mediaeval  Mosaics.”  The  last  named, 
he  says,  is  probably  of  the  eighth  century, 
when  Pope  Adrian  I.,  the  great  patron  of 
mosaic  woi’k,  remodelled  the  ancient  church 
of  Pelagius  II. ; but  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of 
it  as  freshly  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  are  very  few  specimens  of 
this  class  of  work  in  England.  The  finest 
is  the  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  laid 
down  by  Richard  de  Wai'e,  the  first  abbot, 
who  received  the  confirmation  of  liis  elec- 
tion direct  from  the  Pope  himself,  and 
thereby  established  the  exemption  of  the 
abbey  from  episcopal  jiirisdiction — a privi- 
lege still  maintained  by  the  deans,  his 
Protestant  successors.  To  obtain  that 
privilege  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  a 
personal  journey  to  Rome  in  the  year  1267, 
and  brought  back  with  him  both  the  mate- 
rials and  competent  Italian  artists  to  lay 
down  this  pavement,  and  also  to  execute 
the  fine  glass  mosaic  (perhaps  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  in  England)  upon  the  shrine  of 
Edmund  the  Confessor.  In  the  central 
portion  the  pattern  is  evidently  designed 
from  that  of  San  Lorenzo  ; the  border,  how- 
ever, is  far  more  elaborate,  and  when  the 
pavement  was  fresh  and  all  the  materials 
highly  polished,  it  must  have  presented  an 

* See  a yaluable  paper  by  Mr.  Bcrges,  in  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  “ Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey.” 
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appcfiraiicc  no  way  inferior  to  its  Italian 
prototyjM-.  Its  materials  arc  porphyry, 
blue  f'lasR  mosaic  intermixed  with  the 
marbles — which  all  the  old  writers  have 
mistaken  for  lapis  lazuli — jasper,  alabaster, 
Lydian  and  serpentine  marbles,  and  touch- 
stone, inlaid  in  Purbeck  marble,  which 
forms  the  bordering  in  place  of  the  cippo- 
lino  which  alone  was  used  in  Italy.  Un- 
fortunately English  Purbeck  has  not  proved 
so  enduring  as  cippolino,  and  hence  the 


pavement  now  presents  a somewhat  dilapi- 
dated and  dull  appearance.  In  addition  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  six  centuries,  it  has 
also  suffered  from  the  wanton  removal  of 
thousands  of  its  tesserae,  together  with  the 
brass  inlaid  letters  which  formed  the  in- 
scription. One  half  also  of  the  eastern 
border  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  vandals 
of  Queen  Anne’s  days,  when  they  put  up  a 
“ classic  altarpiece  ” originally  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  Whitehall  chapel.  The 
pavement  then  had  a narrow  escape  from 
entire  destruction,  but  its  danger  was  per- 
ceived just  in  time  by  Harley,  the  first  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  to  whom  we  owe  its  preserva- 
tion. The  partially  destroyed  eastern  border 
has,  however,  been  faithfully  reconstructed 
in  imitation  of  the  original  work,  and  with 
equally  valuable  marbles,  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Poole  and  Sons,  the  present  master  masons 
to  the  abbey.  This  restoration  was  effected 
at  the  time  of  fixing  the  new  reredos  in 
1869.  So  exactly  has  the  original  workman- 
ship been  imitated,  that  it  requires  very 
close  examination  to  detect  the  juncture  of 
the  old  and  new  work.  The  following  fully 
detailed  description  will  convey  an  idea  of 
the  beauty,  variety,  and  harmony  of  its 
colouring. 

The  centre  of  the  pattern  is  a circular 
slab  of  clouded  porphyry,  2ft.  Bin.  in  dia., 
and  around  this  have  been  small  six-rayed 
stars  (now  dilapidated  very  much)  of  lapis 
lazuli,  pea  green,  white  and  red ; these 
were  inclosed  by  a band  of  alabaster  bor- 
dered with  a circle  of  red  and  green 
lozenges,  with  half  lozenges  of  the  same 
colours,  forming  triangles.  Two  other  bands 
diverge  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
become  the  extreme  borders  of  four  small 
circles,  all  diffei’ently  ornamented  ; that  to- 
wards the  east  has  a reddish -coloured  cii’- 
cular  centre,  variegated  with  white ; that  to 
the  south  a dark  coloured  centre,  within 
an  octagon  of  variegated  light  brown  ; that 
to  the  west  has  a hexagon,  and  that  to  the 
north  a heptagon  for  its  centre,  the  colours 
being  nearly  similar  to  those  just  described. 
Stars,  lozenges,  wedges,  squares,  &c.,  of 
different  colours  are  included  in  the  various 
borders ; and  all  the  spaces  between  the 
circles  and  the  large  diagonal  square  that 
encloses  them  present  a similar  variety  of 
forms;  those,  however,  on  the  south  side 
are  more  modern  than  the  others,  having 
undergone  the  process  of  repair. 

The  diagonal  square  is  composed  by  a 
grey-coloui'ed  double  border,  inclosing  an 
abundance  of  devices,  formed  by  stars, 
squares,  circles,  triangles,  and  other  figures. 
One  of  the  angles  contains  upwards  of  130 
intersecting  circles,  each  formed  by  four 
elliptical  pieces,  including  a square,  and  the 
other  angles  ai’e  as  various  in  design  as  they 
arc  in  colour.  From  the  middle  of  each  side 
of  the  diagonal,  the  three  lines  which  form 
it  branch  out  into  large  cii’cles  surrounding 
smaller  ones,  the  several  centres  of  which 
are  large  hexagons,  all  differently  enriched, 
both  in  respect  of  colouring  and  variety  of 
figure;  that  to  the  north-west  is  divided  by 
right  lines  into  small  lozenges  of  green, 
within  which  are  many  red  stars  and  semi- 
stars ; triangles  ornament  the  intersections, 
around  each  of  which  is  a hexagon  formed 
by  green-coloured  triangles;  that  to  the 
south-west  Includes  seven  red  and  green 
stars,  forming  by  their  disposition  a variety 
of  hexagons  inclosing  other  stars;  that  to 


the  south-east  is  composed  of  thirty  light 
brown,  green,  and  red-coloured  stars,  and 
twelve  semi-stars,  within  hexagons  and 
semi-hexagons  of  red ; that  to  the  north- 
east is  divided  into  hexagons  and  triangles, 
the  former  inclosing  twenty-four  red  and 
green  stars,  and  six  semi-stars,  and  the 
latter  composed  of  twelve  lesser  triangles, 
red,  green,  and  brown,  with  a lozenge 
centre.  Each  of  the  principal  hexagons  is 
surrounded  by  a circular  border  of  diversi- 
fied pattern  and  materials,  and  the  inter- 
vening spaces  between  the  outer  circles  and 
the  great  square  (which  incloses  all  the 
parts  hitherto  named)  are  occupied  by  stars 
and  chequered  work,  variously  coloui’ed  and 
disposed.  The  outer  border  is  formed  by 
four  large  pai-allelograms,  whose  boundary 
lines  run  into  extensive  circles,  inclosing 
other  circles,  the  centres  and  surrounding 
ornaments  of  which  display  a great  variety 
of  forms,  colours,  and  devices.  All  the 
parallelograms  likewise  are  very  much 
diversified  in  design  and  colouring,  and  the 
serpentine  wavings  of  every  guiUoche  exhi- 
bit a similar  richness. 

A curious  account  of  this  pavement  is 
given  in  a MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection, 
written  about  the  year  1450,  by  a monk  of 
Westminster  (Cotton.  Claud.,  A,  viii.),  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  some  occult 
fashion,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
understand,  the  design  was  intended  to  re- 
present the  dui'ation  of  the  world — a cir- 
cumstance which  was  thus  stated  in  a 
Latin  inscription,  formed  of  brass  Saxon 
capital  letters  inlaid  in  the  Purbeck  marble 
bordering  : — 


“ Si  lector  posita  pradenter  cuncta  revolvat. 

Hie  finetn  primum  mobilis  inveniet. 

Sepes  trina  canes  et  eqaos  hotninesqne  supra  addas 
Cervos  et  corvos,  aquilas  immania  cete 
Mnnduin  quodque  sequens,  pereuntis  triplicat  annos 
Sphericas  aRchEtipum,  glohus  hie  MoNsTrAt 

[macrocosnm 

Xri  millenO.  his  centeno  duodMno 

Cum  sexaqeNO,  suhductis  quatuor  anno 

Tertius  Henricus,  Rex  Urhs,  Odericus,  et  Abbas, 

Hos  compegere  porphireos  lapidEs.’’* 

Of  this  inscription  only  eleven  letters 
(here  indicated  by  capitals)  now  remain, 
and  the  matrices  of  others  (indicated  by 
italics)  can  be  more  or  less  pei’fectly  traced 
in  the  Purbeck  stone,  but  all  the  rest  have 
long  ago  perished.  The  following  interpre- 
tation of  it  we  translate  also  from  the  MS. 
as  a curious  example  of  what  passed  for 
scientific  knowledge  among  the  learned  of 
the  15th  century : — 

“ If  the  reader  will  dispose  himself  diligently  to 
consider  these  things,  he  will  discover  the  end  of  the 
primum  mobile  {i.e.,  the  universe).  Thus  the  three- 
fold hedge  represents  three  years,  for  three  years  is 
the  time  a dry  hedge  is  constructed  to  endure ; a dog 
endures  for  three  times  that  space— that  is,  for  nine 
years  ; a horse  endures  thrice  the  lifetime  of  a dog 
— that  is,  twenty-seven  years  ; a man  endures  thrice 
the  lifetime  of  a horse — that  is,  eighty-and-one 
years  ; deer  endure  thrice  the  lifetime  of  men — that 
is,  two  hundred  and  forty- three  years  ; ravens  en- 
dure thrice  the  lifetime  of  deer— that  is,  seven  hun 
dred  and  twenty-nine  years  ; eagles  endure  thrice 
the  lifetime  of  ravens — that  is,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty- seven  years  ; the  duration  of 
great  whale  is  to  thrice  that  of  an  eagle  —that  is,  to 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  ; the 
world  endures  thrice  the  lifetime  of  a great  whale — 
that  is,  to  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years.” 

That  such  science  should  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  expressed  in  front  of  the 
most  sacred  part  of  Westmin.ster  Abbey 
may  well  excite  the  wonder  of  this  genera- 
tion. Abbot  Ware,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
construction  of  the  pavement,  was  buried 
beneath  it,  on  the  north  side,  and  his  stone 
colfin  was  seen  there  in  the  year  1866. 

There  are  two  other  medimval  examples 
of  Opus  Alexandrinum  in  England,  which 
wo  can  only  briefly  notice,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  each  occupy  corresponding 


positions  in  front  of  the  shrines  of  old 
English  saints  in  our  two  great  cathedrals 
of  Westminster  and  Canterbury.  That  of 
Westminster  is  behind  the  high  altar,  in 
front  of  the  still  existing  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  that  of  Canterbury  is 
also  behind  the  high  altar,  in  front  of  the 
demolished  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Becket. 
That  in  Westminster  is  laid  in  Purbeck 
marble,  probably  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
The  pattern  consists  of  large  and  small 
circles,  with  stars  composed  of  small  trian- 
gular pieces  of  various  colours.  The  work 
can,  however,  hardly  be  called  regular  Opus 
Alexandrinum,  like  that  described  above, 
where  the  Purbeck  marble  is  jointed  to  the 
centres  of  the  circles  it  encloses.  In  this 
example  a small  pattern  is  cut  in  square 
slabs  of  Purbeck,  which  could  easily  be 
prepared  in  advance  and  would  require  little 
skill  to  lay  down,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
circles  is  more  like  a diaper  than  the  other 
pattern.  In  all  probability  this  pavement 
is  the  work  of  a native  workman  trying  to 
imitate  Abbot  Ware’s  pavement,  but  doing 
it  in  his  own  way.  This  pavement  is  now 
in  a very  bad  condition,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  have  covered  it  with  boards  to 
ensure  its  preservation.  A small  portion — 
which  is  nearly  perfect — is,  however,  left 
uncovered,  which  will  enable  our  readers 
who  can  visit  the  abbey  to  inspect  it  for 
themselves.  The  Opus  Alexandrinum  pave- 
ment at  Canterbury  is  of  a geometrical 
pattern,  enclosed  in  a square  placed 
diamond-wise,  like  the  central  part  of  the 
great  Westminster  pattern,  which  it  some 
what  resembles.  It  is  composed  of  materials 
which  have  been  evidently  brought  from 
abroad,  but  have  been  put  together  by  an 
English  workman,  who  inserted  thin  lines 
of  brass  around  some  of  the  forms.  Black 
marble  is  also  used,  as  well  as  the  Purbeck, 
as  a matrix  and  bordering.  It  is  surrotmded 
by  a border  of  circular  stones,  ornamented 
with  fantastic  devices,  which  are  said  to 
represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  These 
three  examples  of  Opus  Alexandrinum  work 
all  belong  to  the  same  age,  that  ^ of 
Henry  III.,  which  was  a period,  resembling 
the  present,  of  great  architectural  revival ; 
but  the  style  seems  never  to  have  taken 
permanent  root  in  this  country,  owing, 
perhaps,  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
supplies  of  the  various  coloured  precious 
mai-bles  of  Italy,  but  none  the  less  to  the 
evident  want  of  skill  of  our  native  work- 
men, both  in  design  and  execution,  shown  in 
the  great  falling  off  of  the  last  two  examples 
from  the  splendid  work  executed  at  West- 
minster by  Odericus,  the  artist- workman 
whom  Abbot  Ware  brought  with  him  from 
Italy.  And  herein  those  who  run  may  read 
a valuable  lesson  to  the  workmen  of  our 
present  day.  W.  H.  R. 


* Wo  copy  thia  inaoription  direct  from  tlio  M8.  itaolf. 
Camden  liiinaolf  gave  a somowliat  inacourato  tranaoript 
of  it,  and  every  auocooding  writer  on  tho  anticpiities  of  tho 
nl)t)ey  liaa  (u>piod  hia  orrora,  and  a few  liavo  added  othora 
of  tlioir  own. 


A CHAPTER  ON  SOME  KINDS  OF 
TIMBER. 

SELECTION  is  unnecessary  here.  A 
^ general  review  would  be  too  discursive, 
nor  is  it  strictly  within  the  carpenter’s  part 
of  the  timber  question.  England,  at  an 
early  time,  was  profusely  covered  by  forests. 
They  remained  so  close  to  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  that  wild  animals  found 
shelter  iu  adjacent  coverts.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  a third  of  tho  country 
was  woodland,  and  we  have  Evelyn’s  state- 
ment that  “ the  whole  kingdom  was  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  all  sorts  of  timber, 
especially  oaks,  until  the  27th  Henry  VIII.” 
But  tho  native  varieties  were  few.  Julius 
Cu3sar  wrote  that  “ every  kind  found  in  Gaul 
was  also  present  in  Britain,  except  tho  beech 
;uid  the  silver  fir.”  Tho  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns, 
in  a treatise  issued  by  tho  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Cliristian  Knowledge,  says  plainly 
” that  by  far  too  much  importanoe  is 
attached  to  this  passage.  Orusar  penetrated 
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but  a very  little  way  into  Britain,  stayed 
there  but  a short  time,  and  rarely  ventured 
to  any  great  distance  from  the  camp — conse- 
quently he  saw  veiy  little  of  the  country.” 
After  comparing  several  classical  autho- 
rities Mr.  Johns  continues  : “ The  tree  which 
we  call  beech  was  undoubtedly  the  fagus  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  cliesnut  castanea. 
Nor  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in  discovei’- 
ing  the  propriety  of  grafting  the  beech  on 
the  chesnut  (noticed  by  Virgil),  the  oily 
though  smaller  nut  of  the  former  being 
considered  by  the  ancients  much  more 
valuable  than  the  farinaceous  nut  of  the 
latter.”  This  taste  cannot  be  termed  exclu- 
sively antique,  for  Captain  Head  relates  that 
when  an  English  company  had  been  formed 
to  supply  Buenos  Ayres  with  butter  the 
projectors  were  discomfited  at  the  eleventh 
hour  by  the  infinite  preference  for  oil ! The 
beech  is  widely  located.  It  takes  the 
southern  slopes  of  Swiss  mountains,  leaving 
the  north  to  the  silver  fir.  King  Louis 
Philippe  had  a private  estate  in  Normandy 
whose  beeches  surpassed  all  others  in 
France.  It  is  the  national  tree  of  Denmark 
— superlative  at  Elsinore.  On  the  Scotch 
coast,  opposite  the  kingdom  of  the  Royal 
Dane,  some  fine  avenues  adorn  the  Earl  of 
Haddington’s  seat  at  Prestonkirk,  near 
Dunbar.  In  England  the  older  winters 
regard  it  as  an  aboriginal,  and  Mathews 
■calls  it  at  once  the  Hercules  and  Adonis  of 
our  sylva.  The  beech  does  not  mix  freely 
with  other  species,  but  on  suitable  soils  the 
woods  are  extensive  and  luxuriant.  In 
Buckinghamshire,  a county  once  far  richer 
in  timber  than  at  present,  there  remains, 
on  the  chalky  tracts  southward  of  the 
Chilterns,  some  splendid  vestiges.  The 
county  takes  its  name,  in  fact,  from  the 
ancient  predominance  of  the  tree.  Few 
spots  are  better  known  than  Burnham 
Beeches.  Berkshire  has  its  Pur  ley  Beeches. 
Knockholt  Beeches  are  a landmark  in  Kent. 

Fagus  Sylvatica,  common  beech,  is  from 
60ft.  to  100ft.  high,  attains  its  maximum  in 
80  years,  and  endures  a century  and  a half. 
Many  instances  of  extreme  age  are  recorded, 
and  the  degree  of  senile  deformity  some- 
times presented  is  a convincing  attestation  ; 
but  in  other  cases,  exaggeration  is  more 
than  suspected.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot 
varies  from  651b.  green  to  431b.  dry.  Or  as 
Mr.  Lastell  states : “ The  specific  gravity 
of  the  seasoned  wood  varies  from  700  to 
720,  and  averages  about  705.”  Should  the 
critical  reader  look  for  a decimal  point,  he 
is  respectfully  referred  to  the  printer  of 
the  work,  but  no  doubt  the  dry  wood  swims 
about  three-tenths  out  of  water.  The 
resistance  to  compression  and  to  extension 
in  the  direction  of  the  length,  is  equal  to 
oak;  but  not  so  to  a cross-strain.  The 
colour  is  whitish  brown,  with  faint  septal 
markings,  and  the  annual  rings  are  some- 
what darker  on  one  edge  than  the  other. 
No  taste  nor  odour  is  perceptible.  The 
hardness  is  considerable,  the  texture  uni- 
form ; the  wood  may  be  cut  into  thin  plates, 
bears  a smooth  surface,  and  is  wrought  with 
moderate  labour.  Beech  is  durable,  if 
constantly  wet,  and  answers  well  for  piles 
so  circumstanced ; but  is  otherwise  perish- 
able, and  therefore  unfit  for  structural 
purposes,  though  fairly  in  demand  for  many 
•others.  It  is  suitable  for  coach-panels, 
chairs,  furniture,  machinery,  implements, 
turnery,  and  carving.  Until  superseded  by 
millboard,  it  was  so  generally  employed  for 
the  covers  of  books  as  to  constitute  their 
etymon.  Sword-scabbards  wei’e  also  among 
the  applications.  No  wood,  green  or  dry, 
saving  perhaps  the  birch  or  hornbeam,  is 
so  much  esteemed  for  fuel,  but  when  con- 
verted into  charcoal,  others  give  a higher 
weight-for-weight  result.  The  facility  with 
which  branches  that  come  into  accidental 
contact  unite  and  grow  together  (a  habit 
termed  knotting)  is  a characteristic  of  the 
beech.  An  example  in  West  Hey  Wood, 


near  Stamford,  is  figured  in  Loudon’s 
“ Arboretum.” 

The  Castanea.  Visca,  the  eatable,  sweet, 
or  Spanish  Chesnut  (for  Selby  adopts  that 
alternative  orthography),  was  included 
among  the  beeches  by  eai-ly  botanists, 
though  now  made  a separate  genus.  The  tree 
is  a native  of  Sardis,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Lydia.  We  call  it  Spanish  because  the  best 
fruit  is  imported  from  Spain,  and  sweet,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  horse  - chesnut, 
which  is  bitter.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  here  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  is  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
beech,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Girald 
Barry)  in  the  I2th  century.  It  rises  with 
a straight  trunk,  and  attains  a height  of  60 
or  80ft.  in  50  or  60  years,  but  from  that 
time  the  timber  ceases  to  improve.  It 
begins  even  earlier  to  deteriorate  at  the 
heart,  though  the  tree  may  live  for  centuries 
with  all  the  outward  signs  of  fruitfulness 
and  vigour.  The  Castagno  de  cento  cavalli 
on  Mount  Etna  (in  the  same  latitude  as 
Spain  and  Asia  Minor)  was,  perhaps,  the 
largest  tree  in  the  world.  It  had  separated, 
however,  into  several  trunks  below  the  sm-- 
face  of  the  ground,  when  measuring  200ft. 
in  circumference ! The  chesnut  grows 
abundantly  in  Italy  and  the  southern 
parts  of  France;  but,  in  more  northern 
situations,  the  fruit  does  not  attain 
perfection,  and  the  germinative  power 
fails  to  equal  that  of  hardier  ti’ees.  On  this 
account  Daines  Barrington  decides  it  to  be 
of  foreign  origin,  and  the  fact  is  certainly 
against  the  extreme  prevalence  in  old  times 
to  which  pretensions  have  been  set  up.  As 
a cultivated  tree  it  is  admittedly  of  long- 
standing. At  Betchworth,  Surrey — though 
the  name  sounds  more  cognate  to  the  beech 
— is  an  avenue  of  chesnuts.  At  Croft 
Castle,  Herefordshire,  is  another;  and  in- 
dividual trees,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, have  acquired  celebrity  for  size  and 
age.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  sap  as- 
similates with  the  heart  wood  and  the  gene- 
ral rate  of  growth,  cause  the  timber  to 
reach  its  highest  quality  and  durability  in 
forty  years.  The  annual  rings  are  naturally 
wide,  and  the  sevei'ance  of  the  pores  leaves 
deep  puncturations  ; but  medullary  rays  or 
silver  grain  are  quite  imperceptible.  These 
characteristics  and  the  colour — that  may  be 
termed  chocolate  of  varying  intensity — 
constitute  the  features  by  which  the  mate- 
rial must  be  identified  in  situ.  It  is  of  little 
use  to  know  that  by  cutting  a thin  slice  off 
the  end  of  a timber  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  silver  grain  may  be  ascertained ; or 
that  the  question  may  be  settled  by  com- 
parison of  weights,  when  the  inquiry  con- 
cerns an  ancient  roof  that  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed. In  order  to  exercise  the  judgment, 
it  is  desirable  that  a panel  of  oak  and  a 
panel  of  chesnut,  the  same  size,  should 
be  prepared.  Each  should  be  enclosed  in 
a frame  to  conceal  the  edges,  and  the 
weights  rendered  equal.  When  able  to  dis- 
criminate unerringly  between  such  panels, 
the  expert  would  be  qualified  for  the  ex- 
amination of  fixed  material;  whereas,  of 
those  who  inspected  the  roof  at  Eltham, 
some  reported  it  to  be  one  wood  and  some 
another  ! But,  if  any  single  circumstance 
can  be  deemed  remarkable  and  misleading, 
it  is  this.  Tredgold  (and  every  carpenter 
justly  holds  that  name  in  honour),  having 
compared  the  qualities  of  beech  and  ches- 
nut by  taking  oak  as  a standard,  with  a 
fixed  value  of  100,  states  the  result  to  be 


Beech. 

Chesnut. 

Strength  

103 

68 

Stiffness  

77 

54 

Toughness 

138 

85 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  a verdict  so  condem- 
natory, he  allows  the  assertion  to  remain  in 
his  book,  that  “ chesnut  is  useful  for  the 
same  purposes  as  oak.”  He  had,  however. 


been  early  drawn  into  the  sc’nism,  and  at 
one  time  thought  it  might  have  endured 
the  convulsive  strains  of  Westminster  Hall ! 
The  proper  application  of  home-grown 
wood  is  chiefly  for  posts,  hoops,  and  wine 
staves.  The  French  use  it  for  shingles,  and 
the  Italians  their  own  superior  wood  for 
furniture.  Many  experimentalists  have 
weighed  chesnut,  but  with  more  than  com- 
mon diversity  of  result,  and  fixing  nothing 
— save  that  a cubic  foot  rarely  weighs  less 
than  331b.,  nor  more  than  541b. ! It  burns 
well,  and  makes  excellent  charcoal. 

The  Oak,  although  vested  with  superior 
grandeur  on  the  confines  of  the  Adriatic, 
has  undisputed  sovereignty  in  our  domestic 
groves,  and  few  names  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  old  English  localities. 
Oakham,  the  capital  of  Rutlandshire,  Oak- 
hampton,  the  disfranchised  borough  on  the 
river  Oke,  in  Devon,  and  many  similar 
examples,  connect  the  sylvan  monarch  with 
the  earliest  pages  of  history.  Even  where, 
as  at  some  spots  in  Northumberland,  it  no 
longer  rises,  because  of  changed  conditions, 
huge  trunks  are  found  in  the  alluvial  earth, 
attesting  ancient  occupation  of  the  soil,  and 
a development  rarely  observed  elsewhere. 
Spelt  in  various  ways,  the  sound  was  doubt- 
less ake  in  Saxon  talk.  An  early  writer-— 
Turner — says,  with  the  caution  of  a die- 
tarian : “ Oke,  whose  fruite  we  call  an 
acorn,  or  an  eykorne  (that  is,  the  come  or 
fruite  of  an  eike),  are  harde  of  digestion, 
and  norishe  very  much,  but  they  make  raw 
humores.  Wherefore  we  forbid  the  use  of 
them  for  meates.”  Discarded  as  an  element 
of  human  sustentation,  acorns  have  been 
consigned  to  the  support  of  hogs ; and 
woods  were  valued  in  “ Domesday  Book  ” 
according  to  the  number  of  hogs  they  would 
fatten.  The  word  quercus  is  by  some 
derived  from  the  Greek  choiros,  a pig  ; but 
others  regard  it  as  a Celtic  compound  of 
quer,  beautiful,  and  cuez,  tree.  The  family 
is  so  numerous  that  Loudon  says : “ The 
varieties  of  British  oaks  which  might  be 
selected  from  extensive  woods  of  that  tree 
are  without  end.”  These  varieties  seem  to 
be  gathered  into  two  main  classes — 1.  Bohur, 
equivalent  to  strength  ; and,  2,  Sessilifiora, 
implying  the  seated  position  of  the  flowers 
and  fruit.  Robur  is  called  peduncled,  from 
the  long  stalks  on  which  the  fruit  is  borne; 
also  the  female,  and  (from  its  bark)  the 
white  oak.  Sessilifiora  has  several  sub- 
names. Loudon  observes : “ The  name  of 
chesnut  oak  is  given  to  this  species  because 
the  wood  is  supposed  by  some  to  resemble 
that  of  the  sweet  chesnut,  as  do  the  leaves 
in  a slight  degree  of  some  of  the  varieties.” 
The  French  names  imply  the  male  oak,  the 
red  oak,  and  the  hard  oak.  The  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  and  the  original  stock  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  (transplanted  from  Ver- 
sailles, but  now  very  generally  changed) 
may  be  referred  to  as  examples.  It  grows 
more  freely,  lives  in  poorer  soils,  and  does 
not  rend  so  easily  as  Robur.  The  division, 
however,  is  modern,  and,  except  for  botani- 
cal objects,  requires  no  particular  attention. 
The  two  kinds  have  doubtless  had  joint 
possession  of  this  country,  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  from  the  remotest  times,  and  the 
defects  attributed  to  one  or  the  other  are 
more  probably  due  to  colonial  or  foreign 
substitutes  than  to  fairly-treated  English 
wood. 

The  timber  attains  greater  perfection  in 
size  and  quality  on  loamy  than  on  other 
lands,  and  the  slow  produce  of  dry  and  open 
situations  is  better  proof  against  decay  than 
the  softer  and  more  rapidly-grown  wood  of 
moist  and  sheltered  valleys.  In  the  south 
of  England  a ground  oak  will  acquire  a 
diameter  of  6in.  in  fifteen  years,  but  the 
time  necessary  in  the  Scotch  highlands 
would  be  a quarter  of  a centui'y.  A tree 
measured  by  Tredgold  was  I7in.  diameter 
when  sixty-five  years  old ; but  one  at 
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Wimbusli,  Ehsox,  showed  an  increase  of  an 
ineli  and  a-hall'  only  in  thirteen  years.  At 
Jlolt  Forest,  Hampshire,  one  was  girt  in 
17r)f>,  will'll  (at  7£t.  from  the  ground)  it  had 
a circumfereneo  of  IMft. — a measure  that 
twenty  years  later  liad  not  increased  .iin. 
A correspondent  of  the  Bath  Society  calcu- 
lated that  a eircumference  of  47ft.  must 
indicate  an  age  of  1,500  years.  Upon  such 
data  it  is  only  safe  to  say  that  an  increased 
diameter  of  ,lin.  per  annum  may  he  the 
average  accretion  during  the  first  century  ; 
hut  from  an  early  date  the  yearly  layers 
become  gradually  thinner.  The  oak  some- 
times takes  a comparatively  tall  form. 
“ The  duke’s  walking  stick,”  at  Welbeck, 
was  111ft.  high,  with  70ft.  of  clear  trunk, 
hut  normally  it  is  rather  spreading  than 
lofty.  The  Three-shire  Oak,  near  Worksop, 
was  so  situated,  and  so  broad,  as  to  drip 
over  an  area  of  777  square  yards,  in  the 
three  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby.  A neighbouring  example  mea- 
sured 180ft.  across  from  extremity  to 
extremity  of  the  opposite  branches. 

A detached  tree  in  Langley  Wood,  by  the 
New  Forest,  threw  its  arms  40ft.  each  way ; 
and,  although  the  stem  was  but  20ft.  long, 
it  was  6ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
sound.  The  head  was  so  full  of  knees  and 
crooks,  then  highly  valued  in  ship-building, 
that  to  preserve  them  from  injury  the  tree 
was  not  felled  in  the  usual  way,  but  taken 
down  piecemeal  by  careful  dissection.  It 
showed  more  than  300  rings,  and  contained 
32  loads  of  hewn  timber.  The  trunk  of  the 
Gelonos  oak,  near  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire (felled  1810),  was  only  10ft.  long,  but 
SJft.  in  diameter.  In  its  midst  was  a stone 
6in.  thick,  yet  the  enclosing  wood  bore  no 
mark  of  decay.  The  stripping  and  felling 
occupied  five  men  twenty  days.  It  had  gone 
on  improving  throughout  its  existence, 
though  the  rings,  when  carefully  counted, 
exceeded  400.  By  sale  and  resale  the  price 
reached  £675,  and  the  bark  alone,  estimated 
at  6 tons,  brought  £200.  The  Squitch-bank 
Oak  in  Bagot  Park,  Staffordshire,  was  43ft. 
round  the  base.  It  was  61ft.  high,  and 
contained  1,012  cubic  feet.  Under  the 
shelter  of  Pairlop  Oak,  in  Hainault 
Forest,  Essex,  in  the  last  century,  Daniel 
Day  used  to  assemble  his  friends,  on  the 
first  Friday  in  July,  to  dine  on  beans  and 
bacon : so  that  bean-feasts  have  a pedigree. 
The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1820,  and  part 
of  it  was  used  for  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  of  St.  Pancras  Church.  Those  objects 
present  not  only  fine  specimens  of  the  wood, 
but  memorials  of  a sylvan  patriarch,  whose 
term  of  vegetation  reached  probably  1,000 
years  ! (To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  LEAMINGTON. 

Leamington,  though  a large  and  rapidly- 
increasing  town,  seldom  contributes  any- 
thing to  the  chronicle  of  architectural  events. 
Of  buildings  there  is  plenty  ; witness  the  acres 
of  bestuccoed  villas,  but  of  architecture  very 
little.  Yet  there  are,  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion, one  or  two  buildings,  a description  of 
which  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  First, 
from  its  scale  and  unusual  features  comes  the 
parish  church  of  New  Milverton,  a large  and 
steadily  extending  suburb  on  the  west  or  War- 
wick side  of  Leamington.  This  church,  a per- 
spective view  of  which  was  given  in  the  Build- 
INQ  News  of  Sept.  11th,  1874,  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  but  the 
actual  building  differs  from  the  sketch  in  many 
important  respects.  For  instance,  the  double 
transepts  favourably  noticed  have  given  way  to 
the  usual  single  arrangement,  their  roofs  being 
zinc-covered,  and  of  the  low  pitch  generally 
found  with  Late  Decorated  architecture.  Tlie 
north  transept  is  externally  under  one  roof  with 
the  organ  chamber,  which  opens  into  it  and 
nto  the  chancel  by  an  arch  corresponding  in 
height  and  size  with  the  side  windows  of  tlio 
chancel.  These  windows,  whose  sills  are  many 
feet  above  the  floor  lino,  are  of  four  lights,  sur- 
mounted by  well-designed  tracery,  and,  with 


the  buttress  space,  occupy  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  the  walls,  in  the  sketch  transoms 
are  shown,  but  these  are  only  found  in  the 
great  oast  and  west  windows.  The  east  window 
is  very  lofty,  and  presents  the  unusual 
arrangement  of  six  lights  below  ,and  five 
above  the  transom  ; the  light  of  double  width 
having  been  expressly  designed  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  caused  by  the  attempt  to  cramp 
a “Crucifixion”  or  an  “Ascension”  into  the 
centre  light,  or  the  still  worse  effect  of  mullions 
cutting  throrjgh  the  arms  of  the  body  on  the 
cross.  In  the  sketch  the  roofs  of  chancel  and 
nave  form  one  continuous  line,  but  in  reality 
the  chancel  roof  is  externally  some  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  nave — a most  uncommon 
feature — and  a stone  coping  surmounted  by 
a bell-gable  marks  the  division  of  the  parts. 
Both  roofs  are  covered  with  pale  red  tiles ; 
those  of  the  aisles  are  almost  flat,  and  are 
covered  with  zinc.  The  aisle  windows,  of  three 
lights,  have  reticulated  tracery,  the  pattern  of 
those  on  the  north  differing  from  those  oppo- 
site, and  this  is  the  case  with  the  clerestory 
windows,  which  are  also  of  three  lights,  but 
smaller  than  those  below.  The  tower,  which 
will  rise  to  about  150ft.  in  height  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  will  form  a noble  feature  in 
the  landscape ; at  present  it  is  level  with  the 
springing  of  the  nave  roof,  about  50ft.  On 
entering  the  church,  one  is  struck  by  the  ele- 
gant, if  somewhat  bold,  effect  due  to  the  entire 
absence  of  capitals,  all  the  arch  mouldings 
dying  away  into  the  jambs  or  being  continued 
to  the  bases.  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  with  a 
low  and  narrow  archway  for  entrance  at  the 
western  end  of  each  side,  the  fifth  bay  east- 
ward being  formed  by  the  lofty  arch  opening 
into  the  transept.  The  piers,  which  have  no 
bases,  are,  with  the  aisle  walls,  to  be  panelled 
in  oak  up  to  about  the  height  of  5tt.  The 
chancel  is  of  equal  width  with  the  nave,  and  has 
a beautiful  roof,  groined  in  wood,  with  some 
really  good  foliage  carving  in  the  bosses.  The 
external  ridge  is  about  73ft.  from  the  floor.  On 
either  side  the  reredos  space  in  the  east  wall 
are  two  small  doors,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
altar  screens  of  many  Perpendicular  churches  ; 
one  is  blank,  the  other  leads  by  some  steps  to 
a passage  skilfully  contrived  between  the 
eastern  buttresses,  a capital  cupboard  for 
“Turk’s  heads,”  &c.  The  roofs  of  transepts 
and  aisles  are  also  groined ; that  of  the  nave  is 
a boarded  barrel  vault  with  a deep  cove  above 
the  wall  plate  and  iron  ties,  and  is  certainly 
far  from  beautiful.  All  the  roofs  are  painted 
in  light  colours,  and  this,  with  the  plastered 
walls,  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  clear  glass 
windows,  gives  the  interior  a painfully 
blank  look,  which  will  no  doubt  be  reme- 
died ere  long  by  the  insertion  of  painted 
windows  and  decoration  of  the  roofs.  A spacious 
vestry  opens  into  the  transept,  and  is  connected 
with  a commodious  parish  room.  The  new 
vicarage,  also  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in 
the  so-called  Queen  Anne  style,  stands  in  an 
extensive  garden  abutting  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church.  The  materials  of  both  church  and 
house  are  a small  red  brick,  of  good  colour, 
with  Bath  stone  for  dressings,  piers,  &c.  The 
architect’s  designs  are  being  thoroughly  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Smith,  builder,  of  Milvertown. 

Another  building  just  approaching  comple- 
tion is  the  campanile  of  the  E.  C.  church.  The 
church  itself,  a massive  building  with  early 
French  Gothic  features,  was  built  about  15 
years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Glutton.  The 
bell  tower  just  erected,  and  about  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a peal  of  six  bells  is  connected  with 
the  south  aisle  by  a porch  about  15tt.  long.  It 
is  of  five  stages,  and  rises  to  a height  of  150ft. 
The  first  stage,  with  its  deeply  moulded  door- 
way, forms  a vestibule ; the  second  and  third 
are  quite  plain,  pierced  by  mere  slits  in  the 
brickwork,  one  in  each  face ; the  fourth  stage 
has  a blank  arcade  of  two  arches  corresponding 
with  the  two  single-light  windows  in  the  belfry 
above.  These  windows  have  Mr.  Euskin’s 
favourite  bold  shutters,  three  lead-covered 
slides  to  each.  The  tower  is  capped  by  a 
pyramidal  roof,  30ft.  high,  covered  with  load, 
and  is  finished  with  a lofty  iron  cross  of  simple 
design.  The  isolated  position  of  the  tower, 
and  its  slightly  projecting  buttresses,  make  it 
look  a good  deal  higher  than  it  really  is,  and 
give  it  the  true  campanile  character.  The 
materials  are  a local  red  brick  and  Bath  stone. 
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There  was  lately  opened  in  the  new  district  of 
South  Leamington  the  nave  of  St.  .John  Bap- 
tist’s Church,  built  from  the  designs  of  a local 
architect,  Mr.  .John  Cundall.  The  style  is  an 
adaptation  of  Early  English  to  red  brick  and 
Bath  stone.  The  nave  is  about  sixty  feet  high 
and  of  six  bays,  the  westernmost  being  slightly 
narrower  than  the  rest.  The  piers,  alternately 
round  and  octagonal,  are  of  a hard  blue-grey 
stone,  with  moulded  caps — bases  of  Bath  stone. 
The  clerestory  has  three  lancets  to  each  bay, 
the  middle  light  longer  than  the  others,  and  it 
is  from  these  and  the  four  lofty  lancets  in  the 
west  front  that  light  is  chiefly  obtained,  the 
aisle  windows  being  very  narrow  lancets  un- 
splayed. The  chancel  arch,  fifty  feet  high,  is 
at  present  walled  up,  but  it  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  complete 
the  chancel,  with  its  semi-octagonal  apse,  and 
the  tower  and  spire  which  will  rise  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  which  the  organ  will  be  placed.  The  chief 
entrances  are  at  the  western  ends  of  the  aisles; 
the  north  porch  abutting  on  the  road  being 
specially  handsome,  and  having  a figure  of  the 
patron  saint  in  an  elegant  niche  above  the 
doorway.  There  is  a peculiarity  about  these 
porches  which  might  be  oftener  adopted  with 
advantage — viz.,  the  doors  are  not  set  in  the 
aisle  walls,  which  thus  form  a curtain  arch 
within. 

. Leamington  is  now  a corporate  town,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  long  rest  content  with 
the  wretched  quarters  in  which,  under  the  dig- 
nified title  of  town  hall,  all  magisterial  business 
of  the  place  has  for  so  many  years  been  trans- 
acted. A s it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a bank, 
Leamington  can  boast  not  a single  secular 
public  building  worth  notice  for  its  archi- 
tecture. S. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  AT 
CROYDON. 

A BOUT  five-and-thirty  members  and  asso- 
ciates  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  visited 
Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
Steam  Clock  Factory  of  Messrs.  Gillett  and 
Bland,  and  the  Croydon  waterworks,  sewage- 
extracting  machinery,  and  sewage  farm. 

At  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland’s  the  whole  of 
the  operations  incident  to  clock-making  were 
seen  in  progress,  and  were  explained  by  Mr. 
James  Bland.  The  various  contrivances  for 
securing  perfect  accuracy  of  fitting — such  as 
the  concurrent  planing  of  two  surfaces  to  a true 
level,  the  drilling  of  holes  at  several  angles  at 
the  same  time,  the  automatic  cutting  of  cog- 
wheel teeth  in  discs  of  brass  by  a steel  point 
revolving  18,000  times  a minute,  the  polishing 
and  rendering  true  of  the  interstices  between 
the  cogs  by  an  emery  wheel,  and  many  other 
processes  of  equal  ingenuity  were  witnessed 
with  much  interest.  Upon  entering  the  works 
the  three- leg  gravity  escapement  pendulum, 
destined  for  the  clock  on  the  chief  tower  of 
Manchester  New  Town  Hall,  was  seen  in  course 
of  being  finished,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  was 
hung  the  model  of  its  immense  faces.  Upon 
the  upper  floors  were  seen,  amongst  many 
others,  a great  number  of  interchangeable 
works  for  post-office  clocks,  Messrs.  Gillett  and 
Bland  having  the  contract  for  supplying  the 
Department’s  offices  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  “Tell-tale  clocks,”  in  which  the 
projecting  points  on  a toothed  wheel  must  be 
pushed  down  at  the  exact  quarter  of  an  hour, 
were  also  seen,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
register  the  vigilance  or  somnolence  of  watch- 
men was  practically  illustrated.  Another 
department  in  these  works  of  growing  import- 
ance is  that  of  bell-founding  and  carillon  con- 
struction. The  metal  used  is  an  alloy  of  4 of 
copper  to  1 of  tin — Mr.  Bland,  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries, stating  that  it  had  never  been  their 
good  fortune  when  breaking  up  worn-out  bells 
to  find  any  trace  of  silver,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  thrown  in  in  days  of  yore.  Inci- 
dentally he  corrected  the  statement  that  the 
firm  recently  cast  a peal  of  28  silver  bolls  for 
the  Duke  of  Westminster;  as  a fact  the  new 
bells  for  Eaton  Hull  wore  only  of  the  best 
quality  of  bell-metal,  and  would  cost  £5,000, 
not  £30,000.  'i’lio  moial  when  broken  was 
mixed  and  melted  in  a reverberatory  furnace — 
Hie  fire  not  being  allowed  to  touch  the  material. 
When  molten  it  was  run  into  sand  moulds 
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beneath  the  floor,  containing  a core  and  a cover, 
botli  built  up  of  loam  and  sand.  Between  these 
the  metal  ran  as  a kind  of  jacket,  the  head 
beinjr  separately  moulded  and  added  subse- 
quently. After  these  explanations,  delivered 
in  the  foundry  in  front  of  the  great 
furnace,  the  visitors  witnessed  the  casting 
of  a bell  of  10  cwt.,  to  be  hung  in  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Maidenhead,  and  of  a smaller  one — a 
colonial  order.  The  plug  being  removed  from 
the  furnace,  the  vividly  orange-coloured  semi- 
fluid mass  slowly  crept  like  so  much  fiery 
treacle  down  a trough,  and  with  some  hissing 
and  crackling  disappeared  in  hollows  in  the 
sand  which  covered  the  floor,  the  scum  being 
kept  back  by  a man  armed  with  a kind  of  hoe. 
Within  a minute  the  three-quarters  of  a ton  of 
molten  metal  had  sunk  into  the  moulds,  and 
the  visitors  were  glad  to  emerge  into  the  yard 
outside,  where  were  hung  a number  of  large 
bells  about  to  be  sent  off,  including  a series  of 
half  a dozen  hemispherical  bells  intended  for 
use  in  cemetery  chapels  and  other  buildings 
where  there  is  not  room  to  hang  the  ordinary 
forms  ; these  have  a tone  relatively  deeper  than 
beUs-proper  of  equal  weight,  but  cannot  be 
heard  at  so  great  a distance.  In  an  upper 
room  were  seen  carillon  machines,  in  which  the 
lifting  and  discharging  apparatus  are  kept 
quite  distinct,  so  that  there  is  not  the  hesita- 
tion noticeable  during  the  raising  of  the  larger 
bells  in  the  old  chiming  apparatus,  and  the 
machinery  can  easily  be  worked  by  hand  from 
a piano-board  below.  We  understand  that  the 
firm  employs  about  1,400  hands,  including 
fitters.  At  the  close  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Bernhays, 
vice-president  of  the  society,  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland  for 
permitting  the  visit,  and  for  the  interesting 
explanations  afforded. 

The  members  then  proceeded,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Balwin  Latham,  C.E.,  to  the 
water- works  in  Surrey -street.  The  works  are 
Gothic  in  style,  built  of  white  brickwork,  and 
were  built  from  Mr.  Latham’s  designs  in  1867 ; 
adjoining  is  an  annexe  of  similar  character, 
containing  the  engine ; this  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  je5,700,  including  fittings,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  surveyor  to 
the  local  board  of  health,  and  was  opened  a 
year  since.  The  works  are  supplied  from  a 
well  sunk  to  a total  depth  of  214ft.,  from  which 
a volume  of  2,800,000  gallons  of  water  is  with- 
drawn every  24  hours  to  supply  a population  of 
about  53,000  persons.  Mr.  Latham  explained 
a series  of  tracings  of  the  variations  in  the  rain- 
fall, pumping,  sub-soil  water  level,  and  fever- 
rates  in  the  town  for  many  years  past,  and 
showed  how  intimately  these  are  interconnected. 
In  the  works  Mr.  Davey,  of  Leeds,  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  the  compound  differential 
pumping-engine  in  use  here,  explained  its 
characteristics — the  principal  one  being  the 
differential  valve  g^ar,  which  necessitates  a 
uniform  stroke,  varying  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  length 
of  the  pauses  between  each  stroke.  This  was 
exemplified  by  experiment. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  Grey- 
hound Hotel  to  dine  together  at  Mr.  Latham’s 
invitation.  The  afternoon  was  spent  with  a 
visit  to  the  sewage  farm  at  Beddington,  where 
the  system  of  alternate  irrigation  of  the  various 
parts,  and  of  cropping  with  rye  grass  and  man- 
gold-wurtzel,  was  explained. 


The  Town  Council  of  Darlington  have  appointed 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Sunderland,  borough  sur- 
veyor, in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hudson  Reah,  resigned, 
at  a salary  of  ^6350  per  year. 

An  oratory  was  opened  on  Sunday  at  St.  Marie’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield.  It 
forms  an  upper  chapel,  octangular  in  form,  and  is 
10ft.  above  the  chapel  floor-level  in  the  eastern  aisle 
of  the  south  transept.  Two  of  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  floor  is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles. 
Beneath  a bratticed  iron  canopy  is  a white  marble 
statue,  sculptured  in  Rome,  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 
The  new  oratory  is  like  the  church.  Late  Decorated 
in  style,  and  is  externally  marked  by  a spire  of  lead, 
surmounted  by  a gilded  figure  of  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  bearing  the  lily.  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son 
are  the  architects ; the  builder  was  Mr.  John  Pear- 
son, of  Hanover- street ; Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  has 
executed  the  stone  and  wood  carving ; and  Mr. 
Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  the  marble  work  of  the 
altar. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  AND  BRISTOL 
OPERATTVE  CONFERENCE. 

This  week  the  eleventh  annual  conference 
of  the  trades-unions  of  the  country  was 
commenced  in  Bristol.  The  proceedings  were 
attended  by  about  140  delegates,  representing 
023,925  members  belonging  to  21  trade.s’  coun- 
cils and  93  affiliated  trade  societies.  The  con- 
gress began  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Bailey,  the  chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee,  presided  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  proceedings  till  the  chairman  for  the 
week  should  be  elected.  He  gave  an  opening 
address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  advantage 
of  trades-unionism ; and  then  went  on  to 
remark  that,  though  a large  portion  of  the  press 
was  against  them,  and  they  had  sustained  serious 
defeats  in  Manchester,  Northumberland,  Lon- 
don, and  other  places,  still  they  were  not  utterly 
crushed  or  demoralised.  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones  was 
then  elected  presMent  for  the  week,  and,  after 
some  time  had  been  spent  in  an  irregular  dis- 
cussion respecting  one  or  two  members’  creden- 
tials, Mr.  H.  Broadhurst  read  the  report  of  the 
Parliamentary  committee,  which  at  the  outset 
congratulated  the  congress  on  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  during  the  last  year  with  the 
“ Employers’  Liability  for  Injuries  Bill.” 
Though  no  actual  legislative  action  had  been 
obtained  yet  public  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  matter,  and  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone a remarkable  change  in  reference  to  it. 
Speaking  of  the  “ Factory  and  Workshop  Act,” 
which  would  come  into  force  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  the  committee  felt  confident  that 
great  advantages  to  the  people  would  result 
from  its  operations.  Several  other  bills  before 
Parliament  were  also  commented  on,  and  the 
report  in  concluding  spoke  of  the  general 
depression  of  trade,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  amongst  other  nations,  and  then  went  on  to 
say: — 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  close  of  two 
remarkable  disputes  in  the  building  trade— the 
masons  of  London  and  the  joiners  of  Manchester.  In 
both  cases  the  men  were  supported  by  powerful 
unions,  with  large  accumulated  funds  and  great 
resources  in  the  power  of  levying  for  extra  support. 
We  regret  to  say  that  in  both  cases  the  men  failed 
to  establish  their  demands.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  many  ways. 

Although  the  building  trades  in  Manchester  and 
London  were  in  a prosperous  state  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute,  yet,  under  the  power  of  the 
strike  clauses  now  inserted  in  all  contracts,  the  em- 
ployers are  enabled  to  postpone  the  completion  of 
the  works  till  an  indefinite  period. 

On  Tuesday  morning  tbe  first  business  of  any 
consequence  was  the  President’s  address,  a very 
lengthy  one,  chiefly  devoted  to  a review  of 
trades  - unionism.  Touching  on  the  dispute 
that  had  ended  so  unsuccessfully  to  the  build- 
ing operatives  in  London  and  Manchester,  he 
said  though  the  result  was  to  be  regretted,  yet 
in  all  fairness  and  honour  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  fetter  the  employers  or  deprive  them 
of  the  freedom  workmen  claimed  for  themselves, 
even  though  they  (the  masters)  had  recourse  to 
the  unpatriotic  line  of  action  of  importing 
foreigners  to  work  for  them.  The  result  of  the 
strike  he  attributed  to  the  London  market 
being  flooded  with  labour  from  Liverpool  and 
Scotland.  A somewhat  warm  discussion  took 
place  on  this  opinion  of  the  president,  and 
while  some  members  held  a different  view, 
others  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  operative 
failure.  One  or  two  north-countrymen  said 
their  workmen  had  been  similarly  hindered  by 
Englishmen  from  the  south  coming  to  a district 
in  which  a dispute  was  pending.  The  Presi- 
dent concluded  his  address  by  saying  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  and  written 
derogatory  to  trades-unions,  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  there  were  indications  of  a revival  in  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing reports  of  an  uninteresting  character. 


An  old  brags,  long  missing  from  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Savoy,  has  been  recovered.  It  bears  the  inscription 
— “ Hie  jacet  Gavan  Dalkglas,  natione  Scotus,  Dun- 
kellensis  Praagul,  patria  sua  exul.  Anno  Xti,  1522.” 
(Here  lies  Gavan  Dalkglas  (Douglas),  by  birth  a 
Scot,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  an  exile  from  his  native 
land.)  To  preserve  it  from  further  dishonour  the 
Rev.  H.  White,  the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  has  had 
it  embedded  in  a large  block  of  black  marble  on  the 
floor  of  the  chancel  over  the  place  where  the  bishop 
was  interred. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sheffield  Fever  Hospital. — A committee 
of  the  Sheffield  'Town  Council  have  at  the  re- 
(juest  of  the  council  conferred  with  Mr.  Swann, 
the  architect  selected  by  competition  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  fever  hospital,  with  respect 
to  the  largo  variance  between  the  amount  of  the 
tenders  received  and  the  condition  in  the  com- 
petition for  plans  that  the  cost  should  not  ex- 
ceed .£110  per  bed,  or  a total  of  .£7,040.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  the  enhanced  cost  is  owing  to 
alterations  made  in  the  plans  by  Captain 
Gallon,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  the  building  should  be  a loot  wider  than 
was  first  intended.  The  cost  was  thus  increased 
by  i£l,150,  but  Mr.  Swann  suggested  modifica- 
tions and  omissions  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  by  dB627,  and  also  stated  that  in  view 
of  the  increased  expenditure  he  was  willing  to 
accept  a commission  on  the  whole  of  the  works 
at  a rate  of  .£4  10s.  per  cent.,  in  lieu  of  the 
customary  .£5. 

Leek  Fever  Hospital. — The  improvement 
commissioners  of  Leek  have  had  yet  another 
discussion  concerning  the  plans  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  fever  hospital.  Four 
selected  plans  were  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  that  body  advised  that  the 
plan  marked  “ Esperance  ” was  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  an  hospital,  and  that  the  one 
marked  “ Cave  Pestem  ” was  the  next  in  merit 
(thus  setting  aside  the  board’s  choice  of  “ Epi- 
demiology” for  first  premium).  Letters  were 
also  read  from  competing  architects,  complain- 
ing in  strong  terms  that  the  whole  of  tbe  17 
plans  received  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  No  one  was  willing 
to  move  a resolution  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  central  authority  with  regard  to  the 
allotment  of  premiums,  but  eventually  Mr. 
Morton  broke  the  silence  by  moving  that  the 
plan  marked  “ Epidemiology  ” be  adopted ; 
this  was  seconded,  but  as  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  unlikely 
after  what  had  occurred  to  give  its  sanction  to 
such  a selection,  the  matter  was  adjourned  for  a 
fortnight. 

Truro. — In  response  to  the  advertisement 
issued  by  the  Truro  Town  Council  for  plans 
for  a corn  exchange  to  be  erected  over  the 
river  at  the  back  of  the  fish  market,  three 
designs  with  plans  were  sent  in,  and  these  were 
exhibited  in  the  Council  Chamber  last  week, 
one  having  the  signature  “ Cornwall  ” being 
recommended  by  the  committee  as  the  best  of 
the  three.  The  only  doubt  was  whether  the 
design  could  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated 
price — viz.,  .£1,600.  The  architect  stated  that 
he  had  consulted  a highly  respectable  builder, 
who  considered  that  the  design  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  sum  mentioned,  but  there  was  no 
undertaking  to  that  effect.  The  design  coming 
next  in  favour  was  one  marked,  “ Let  Truro 
Flourish,”  but  no  private  letter  accompanied  it, 
and  the  name  of  the  architect  was  unknown. 
The  price  for  carrying  out  one  design — viz., 
.£2,100 — put  it  at  once  out  of  the  competition, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  merits.  This  was 
a design  by  Mr.  F.  Ashwell,  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Henderson,  C.E.  The  plan  with, 
the  signature  “Cornwall”  turned  out  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Treveil,  with  whom  the 
town  clerk  has  been  instructed  to  communi- 
cate, to  ascertain  definitely  whether  the  design 
can  be  carried  out  for  the  sum  named.  In  the 
mean  time  the  plans  are  open  for  public 
inspection. 


The  new  Congregational  chapel  in  Sneyd  Park, 
Bristol,  known  as  Christ  Church,  was  opened  yes- 
terday (Thursday).  The  building  is  13th-century 
Gothic  in  style,  cruciform  in  plan,  and  is  built  of 
local  sandstone,  with  Bath  stone  for  tracery  and 
moulded  work.  It  seats  300  persons.  Mr.  Stuart 
Colman  is  the  architect ; Messrs.  Cowlin  and  Son 
took  the  building  contract ; the  sub-contract  for 
carpentry  being  sub-let  to  Messrs.  Harding  and 
Vowles.  We  published  illustrations  of  exterior  and 
interior,  and  the  plan,  on  January  12,  1877. 

Rochester  Grammar  School,  situate  near  the  pre- 
cincts, is  now  undergoing  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  in  order  to  provide  further  accommodation. 
A wing  is  being  added  to  the  present  building,  and 
class-rooms  are  to  be  built.  The  whole  of  the  work 
is  being  executed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  builder,  of 
Rochester,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  M.A., 
the  architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations, 

THE  TEMPLE  OP  JERUSALEM. 

We  publish  to-day  a restoration  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  from  a draw- 
ing by  Mr.  Fergussen,  sent  by  him  to  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  A 
greatly  reduced  copy  of  the  same  drawing 
formed  the  frontispiece  of  his  work  on  the 
“ Temples  of  the  Jews,”  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  as  there  the  data  on  which  the  restor- 
ation is  based  are  set  forth  in  detail,  accompanied 
by  sections  and  elevations  to  scale,  with  the 
illustrations  and  (quotations  necessary  to  render 
its  various  parts  intelligible.  The  great  difficulty 
of  a restoration  of  this  celebrated  Temple  is 
that  the  Jews  aimed  at  producing  a building 
which  should  be  100  cubits  (150ft.)  in  length, 
100  cubits  in  breadth,  and  100  in  height,  with- 
out  being  a cube,  and  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  accomplished  this,  no 
restoration  can  be  accepted  that  does  not  take 
these  dimensions  into  account.  But  more  than 
this,  both  the  “Book  of  Chronicles”  and  Jose- 
phus distinctly  assert  that  some  part,  at  least,  of 
the  Temple  attained  the  unusual  height,  in 
those  days,  of  120  cubits,  and  this  is  stated 
with  so  much  circumstantial  detail  by  the 
latter  authority,  that  it  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked. ^ A facade,  the  height  of  which  is  equal 
to  its  width,  or  a little  in  excess  of  it,  may  be 
of  very  pleasing  proportions,  but  when  added 
to  a building  the  whole  length  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  facade,  was  only  100  cubits,  it  pro- 
duces a disproportion  which  it  seems  almost 
imp()ssible  could  ever  have  been  pleasing  as  an 
architectural  design.  In  like  manner  all  the 
architectural  details  used  in  this  restoration 
are  copied  from  examples  which  are  contempo- 
rary with  Herod’s  Temple,  or  at  least  nearly  so. 
The  two  pinnacles  of  the  facade,  for  instance, 
are  adapted  from  the  monoliths  now  known  as 
the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  Zacharias,  exactly 
opposite  the  Temple  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha. 
phat,  and  certainly  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
Temple.  The  pillars  of  the  facade  are  copied 
from  those  of  a small  copy  of  the  Jewish  Temple, 
at  Siah,  in  the  Houran,  which  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  age.  The  vaults  under  the  Aksah, 
which  were  part  of  the  substructure  of  the 
Temple,  and  Herod’s  own  burying  place,  now 
known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  King's,  and  other 
sepulchres  around  Jerusalem,  have  all  afforded 
hints  for  the  details  employed.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
h ergusson  points  out  in  the  work  above  referred 
TO,  we  now  know  with  tolerable  accuracy  what 
the  style  of  architecture  was  which  was  prac- 
tised in  Syria  between  the  age  of  Pompey  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  the 
details  of  that  style  are  the  only  ones  that  are, 
or  CM  be,  employed  in  any  attempt  to  restore 
the  Temple  ot  Herod.  They  certainly  are  not 
such  as  modern  taste  can  approve  of,  nor  such 
as  previous  attempts  at  restoration  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  but  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  adopted  in  any  design  which  purports  to 
represent  the  Temple  as  it  was  in  its  days  of 
greatest  magnificence. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON. § 

The  design  for  St.  Michael’s  Church,  North- 
ampton, of  which  we  give  a plan  and  external 
view,  was  one  of  those  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Burden  and  Baker,  of  l-l,  York  Chambers, 
Adelphi,  in  a recent  limited  competition  ; the 
other  was  illustrated  in  our  impression  of  May 
31st  last. 

OFFICES,  GREY  FRIARS,  LEICESTER. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  drawing  in 
this  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  The 
front  wall  to  ground-floor  story  is  faced  with 
Kitton  stone,  the  upper  stories  are  faced  with 
thin  red  Surry  bricks,  and  the  gable  walls  are 
(lovered  with  rough  plastering.  The  window 
frames  throughout  are  of  red  deal  with  oak 
mouldings,  the  upper  windows  being  built  out 
as  bays  to  obtain  a side  light  at  the  end  of  the 
desks.  The  roof  is  covered  with  strawberry- 
coloured  tiles  from  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Lewis,  of  Broseley.  Mr.  Isaac  Barradaile,  of 
Leicester,  is  the  architect. 

DESIGN  FOR  CLOISTER,  R.I.B.A.  MEDAL 
DRAWING. 

Among  our  illustrations  to-day  we  reproduce  a 
selection  of  details  illustrating  the  design  for  a 
cloister  by  Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks,  for  which  he 
obtained  a silver  medal  of  merit  in  the  recent 
competition  for  the  Grissell  medal  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  Two  competi- 
tors only  submitted  designs,  and  these  were  of 
almost  equal  merit,  so  that  the  council  deter- 
mined to  award  a second  medal,  and  this  was 
given  to  Mr.  Brooks.  The  conditions  were  for 
a thirteenth  century  groined  cloister,  with  a 
canted  corner  to  accommodate  a doorway,  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  other  portions  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  The  walls  were  to  be  of  stone,  and 
the  details  of  construction  were  to  be  fully 
shown. 

EEMNAL  WOOD,  CHISLEHURST. 

This  house  is  a new  residence  recently  erected 
for  A.  Jackson,  Esq.,  at  Chislehurst.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  taken  from  the 
S.E.  point  of  the  building.  The  plan  of  ground- 
floor  explains  itself,  having  the  usual  accommo- 
dation tor  a country  house.  The  main  feature 
of  this  is  a large  hall  or  billiard- room,  with  a 
panelled  dado,  7ft.  high,  and  from  which  lead 
the  reception  and  principal  rooms.  Beside 
the  entrance  porch  is  a small  private  oratory 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  with  panelled  dado 
and  open-ribbed  roof.  The  chamber  floor  con- 
tains twelve  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
room, linen  store,  &c.  Adjoining  at  right 
angles,  and  forming  as  it  were  a forecourt,  are 
the  stables,  coach-house,  grooms’  rooms,  fuel 
stores,  &c.  The  building  is  executed  with  red 
brick  facings.  Box-ground  stone,  the  portion 
above  the  first  floor  being  weather  tiled,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Mr.  Blake, 
of  Gravesend,  has  carried  out  the  works  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke,  Mr.  Bevan  being  the 
clerk  of  works. 


A MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECT’S 
COMMISSION. 

FOR  BUILDING  HELMINGHAM  TOWER  18  FEB. 

3 HEN.  7. 

“fynOMAS  ALDRYCH  shall  with  Godd’s 
-L  grace  shall  make  at  the  westende  of  the 
Cherche  of  Helmyngham  a sufficient  newe 
stepyll  of  Ixfole  of  heyghthe  after  the  brede 
wydnesse  and  thicknesse  of  the  stepyll  of 
Pramesden  with  a black  wall  wroughte  of  Flynt 
and  as  many  tables  as  the  stepyll  of  Pramesden 
halfth  so  that  yt  be  made  after  the  Pacion  of 
the  stepyll  of  Bran^ton  the  west  dore  the 
lowere  west  wyndowes  and  with  a plae  on  eche 
side  of  the  said  wyndow  for  to  sette  in  an 
ymage  and  with  all  the  other  wyndows  and 
boteracies  of  the  said  stepyll  so  that  the  verge 
of  the  stepyll  of  Helmington  be  mayd  in  the 
north  syde  provydyng  allwey  that  the  sd 
stepyll  shall  be  fynysliyd  and  endyth  wythynd 
the  tenner  of  x years  next  comyng  and  there 
shall  be  payd  to  him  for  every  pole  of  the 
recole  workyng  of  heyghthe  of  the  same  stepyll 
xs.  of  lawfull  money  to  be  payd  at  every  jorney 
as  he  workyth  aftyr  the  fote.” — Tanner  MS., 
138-87.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


ARCHJEOLOGICAL. 

Remarkable  Sepulchral  Slab  at  Cak- 
latton.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  Archceological  >Society, 
Mr.  li.  S.  Ferguson  contributed  an  account 
of  sepulchral  slabs  in  a farm-house  at  Carlatton. 
Carlatton  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  as  aa 
extra-parochial  place ; it,  however,  had  formerly 
a church  whosesite  is  well  known,  and  though  no 
remains  appear  above  ground,  yet  the  soil  is  so 
full  of  stones  as  to  compel  the  tenant  to  desist 
from  any  attempts  to  plough  it.  The  farm 
belongs  to  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Routledge  is 
the  tenant.  The  farm-house  is  covered  with 
rough-cast,  a portion  of  which  decaying  off  dis- 
closed the  slab,  which  is  built  into  the  wall  in 
the  back  garden,  the  lower  edge  being  on  the 
level  of  the  ground.  Its  dimensions  are  Gft.2in. 
by  2ft.  3in.  at  the  top,  and  2ft.  2in.  at  the 
bottom.  A cross  is  carved  upon  it,  on  the 
dexter  side  of  which  are  a chalice  and  book, 
and  on  the  sinister  a sword  and  sword-belt.  A 
much  obliterated  inscription  runs  round  the 
slab,  apparently— “ Hic  .iacet  Henricus  de 
Newton  <qui  fuit  Vicarius  de  Carlaton. 
Orate  pro  anima  ejus.”  Henry  Newton  was 
presented  to  Carlatton  by  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Lanercost,  1320.  The  cross,  sword,  and 
sword-belt  are  so  exactly  similar  to  the  cross, 
sword,  and  sword-belt  on  a sepulchral  slab  at 
Great  Salkeld  (figured  in  Tyson’s  “Cumber- 
land ),  as  to  induce  one  to  believe  they  came 
from  the  same  chisel — a conjecture  which  re- 
ceives additional  probability  from  both  places 
being  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden  and  easily  acces- 
sible from  one  another.  The  unusual  combination 
of  the  chalice,  the  book,  and  the  sword  with  belt 
attached  (which  last  is  in  itself  unusual)  make 
this  slab,  so  far  as  Mr.  Ferguson  knows,  unique 
in  England.  The  chalice  and  book  do  not  often 
occur  together,  and  where  they  do  the  examples 
are  generally  in  the  county  of  Durham,  with 
one  at  Great  Salkeld.  The  chalice  is  the  weU- 
known  symbol  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  book  is 
often  considered  to  mean  a deacon,  though  Dr. 
Charlton,  often  finding  it  in  connection  with 
other  emblems  not  of  an  ecclesiastiijal  character, 
seems  to  have  doubted  this.  On  a slab  at 
Newbiggen,  Northumberland,  the  book  occurs 
in  connection  with  the  sword,  and  Boutell’s 
suggestion  is  that  the  stone  was  intended  to 
commemorate  two  persons.  There  is  a stone 
at  Bala  Sala,  Isle  of  Man,  to  an  ahbot  of 
that  place,  which  has  a sword  and  a cross ; 
Grove  considers  this  to  denote  that  the  abbot 
had  temporal  authority.  Mr.  Ferguson,  how- 
ever, has  found  no  instance  of  the  chalice  and 
sword  being  combined.  Two  theories  may  be 
formed  concerning  this  remarkable  slab:  (1)) 
that  it  commemorates  two  persons,  an  ecclesi- 
astic and  a warrior,  perhaps  brothers — the 
unusual  breadth  of  the  slab  lends  itself  to  this 
theory ; (2)  that  it  commemorates  an  ecclesi- 
astical personage,  who  exercised  some  military 
or  civil  authority,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a slab  has  been  entirely  chiselled 
away  by  masons.  Another  slab,  with  chalice 
and  book  and  cross,  forms  the  lintel  of  a door 
in  the  farm-yard. 

Rochester. — The  demolition  of  the  Bridge 
Chamber  at  Rochester- bridge,  which  is  now 
being  carried  out  preparatory  to  the  erection, 
by  the  bridge  wardens,  near  the  same  site,  of  a 
commodious  new  Bridge  Chamber,  has  led  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
chapel  of  All  Souls,  the  existence  of  which 
was  well  known  to  antiquarians,  although  what 
remained  of  the  ancient  edifice  was  entirely 
hidden  by  the  surrounding  buildings — a portion 
of  the  chapel  being,  until  very  recently,  used 
as  a dwelling-house.  The  whole  of  the  walls 
of  the  chapel,  up  to  what  was  once  the  roof, 
are  now  visible,  together  with  portions  of  the 
oak  beams,  and  the  piscina  is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  main  entrance,  through  the  portico  which 
still  stands,  is  in  a very  perfect  state,  while  the 
stone  mouldings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
portions  of  the  pointed  arches  may  still  be 
traced.  The  chapel  of  All  Souls  was  founded 
by  Sir  John  de  Cobhaui,  who,  with  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  was  the  founder  of  the  ancient  bridge 
over  the  Medway  at  Rochester,  taken  down 
about  22  years  ago.  The  chajiel  was  finished 
iuimodintely  after  the  bridge  in  1397.  An 
effort  will  bo  made  to  restoro  the  ancient 
chapel. 
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CLEOPATKA’S  NEEDLE. 

The  obelisk  was  safely  swxing’  and  erected 
yesterday  afternoon.  During  the  past 
three  months  the  work  of  constructing  the 
pedestal  and  flanking  masses  of  granite  has 
proceeded  concurrently  with  the  raising  of  the 
obelisk  in  a horizontal  position  by  means  of 
screw-jacks.  These  works  were  completed  on 
Saturday  last.  The  operations  commenced  two 
minutes  before  3 p.m.  yesterday — the  broad  end 
being  released,  the  huge  mass  revolved  on  its 
axis,  from  the  trunnion  in  the  centre  of  the  gir- 
der which  forms  a jacket,  with  scarcely  per- 
ceptible and  very  regular  motion.  The  descent 
was  regulated  by  men  holding  half  a dozen 
ropes  attached  near  the  apex  of  the  stone.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  base  was  within  a few  inches 
of  the  pedestal,  verifying  the  correctness  of  the 
engineer’s  calculations.  The  wrought-iron  strap 
passing  from  either  side  of  the  jacket  beneath 
the  foot  of  the  obelisk  had  not  been  removed, 
and  for  its  passage  a groove  was  left  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  pedestal.  At  this  stage, 
when  the  strap  impinged  upon  the  pedestal,  the 
movement  of  the  monolith  seemed  arrested,  but 
wedges  and  woodwork  having  been  knocked 
aside  the  obelisk  gradually  righted,  and  at  five 
minutes  past  4 the  running  up  of  a Union  Jack 
to  the  apex,  followed  by  loud  cheering  and  the 
blowing  of  steamboat  whistles,  indicated  the 
successful  issue  of  the  undertaking. 


CONWAY. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints. 

Conway,  was  formerly  attached  to  a Cis- 
tercian abbey,  built  by  Llewellyn  in  1185.  In 
1283  King  Edward  I.  translated  the  community 
to  Maenan,  three  miles  distant.  There  are 
Early  English  windows  remaining ; one,  a 
triplet,  is  in  the  west  tower,  and  some  of 
Decorated  date  with  good  tracery.  The  foliage 
on  the  capitals  of  the  west  doorway  is  stiff  but 
well  cut.  The  church,  116ft.  by  58ft.,  consists 
of  a broad  nave  of  four  bays,  with  aisles,  and 
an  arcade  on  tall  stilted  bases,  a south  wing, 
and  aisleless  chancel,  marked  by  the  absence  of 
the  usual  Welsh  peculiarity  of  no  windows  on 
the  north  side,  upon  which  the  sacristy  abuts. 
At  each  door  is  a holy  water  stoup.  In  the 
south  aisle  are  two  plain  arches,  forming 
sepulchral  recesses,  one  with  a cross  on  the 
cofBn  lid  and  the  other  having  a 17th-century 
effigy  of  a lady,  neither  being  in  situ,  and  an 
ablution  drain  marking  the  site  of  an  altar  at 
the  east  end.  The  south  wing  contains  a 
similar  appurtenance.  The  rood  loft  is  very 
fine,  of  Perpendicular  date,  and  once  communi- 
cated with  a door  on  the  south  side,  to  which 
access  must  have  been  gained  (as  at  Sopley, 
Hants)  by  a wooden  ladder.  There  is  an  outer 
door,  now  walled  up.  The  outer  range  of  sup- 
ports has  been  removed  and  a fragment  only  is 
preserved  in  the  chancel.  On  the  inner  side 
was  a similar  screen.  The  central  compart- 
ment is  filled  with  open  tracery,  and  at  the 
cornice  are  a double  row,  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
plume,  and  a fish  in  the  claws  of  a bird,  a lamb 
amongst  foliage  and  treUice  work.  The  old 
stall  ends  remain,  with  several  fragments  of 
poppy  heads  of  benches.  One  bears  the  initials, 
and  another  in  a contracted  form  the  name  of 
William  Moland  ; others  have  two  griffins  com- 
batant, a centaur,  an  eagle  [for  Wynne  ?],  and 
the  host  in  a monstrance.  On  the  south  side 
are  a window  lighting  the  loft,  a lower  window 
beneath  it,  and  a shouldered  arch  over  a door- 
way, now  blocked  up.  The  font,  of  the  15th 
century,  has  open  niches  round  a central  pillar, 
and  stands  nobly,  being  raised  on  tall  steps. 
The  famous  Plas  Mawr,  with  its  fine  courtyard 
and  double  turrets,  is,  I hear,  doomed  to  sale. 
The  only  other  ancient  house  remaining  has  an 
upper  story  corbelled  out  at  the  corner  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  a rudimentary  shouldered 
arch.  In  the  street  leading  to  the  castle  is  a 
curious  window  carried  upon  double  brackets, 
with  curious  rosettes,  carvings,  the  arms  of 
man,  the  Stanley  crest,  a bird’s  jaws,  a lamb, 
a monster,  and  a lion,  interspersed  with  some 
rich  flowing  tracery.  My  object  in  writing 
this  note  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  take  a cast  of  it  before  it  is 
too  late.  Conway  is  not  remote  from  the 
influences  of  “Eestoration.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


Butliiino  BnltUtgcutc. 


Doune.N.B. — St.  Modoc’s  Episcopal  Cliurch 
was  consecrated  on  Sunday  by  tlio  Bisliop  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  j)Ians,  as  originally  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  London,  the  architect, 
show  a chancel,  nave,  north  transept,  north 
aisle,  vestry,  tower,  and  spire,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  serves  as  porch.  These  have  all  been 
erected  save  the  north  aisle  and  tower.  The 
style  chosen  is  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century.  The  church  is  built  externally  of 
Polmaise  freestone,  with  “ random  rubble,” 
droved  with  rustic  face,  and  internally  with 
Dairsie  freestone  with  rustic  face.  The  chancel 
is  groined  throughout.  The  nave  has  a waggon 
roof,  boarded  on  the  under  side  with  red  and 
white  pine,  and  divided  into  compartments  so 
as  to  admit  at  some  future  time  of  painted  sub- 
jects. An  organ  is  fitted  up  in  the  north 
transept.  The  east  gable  has  a three-light 
window  filled  in  with  painted  glass.  The 
church  measures  about  75ft.  by  18ft.  The 
contractors  are,  for  mason  work,  Mr.  Jones ; 
and  for  joiner  work,  Mr.  M’Niven,  Doune.  A 
general  view  of  the  church  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  for  June  30,  1870,  and  the 
interior  of  the  chancel  was  illustrated  on  Oct.  5, 
1877. 

Great  Uswoeth. — The  new  schools  erected 
at  Great  Usworth,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
by  the  Great  and  Little  Usworth  School  Board, 
were  opened  on  September  5th.  The  buildings, 
which  are  designed  in  a domestic  type  of  Gothic, 
and  built  of  stone,  comprise  mixed  and  infant 
school-rooms,  with  class-rooms,  hat  and  cloak- 
rooms, and  lavatories,  together  with  a detached 
residence  for  the  master  and  a large  room  for 
the  meetings  of  the  school  board.  The  site  is 
li  acres  in  extent,  and  affords  ample  play- 
grounds, play-sheds,  &c.,  for  the  children,  and 
garden  ground  for  the  master.  Although 
nominally  for  350  children  the  accommodation, 
calculated  on  the  8ft.  basis,  is  sufficient  for 
475.  A well  has  been  sunk  on  the  site,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water  obtained, 
which,  by  means  of  a force-pump,  is  distributed 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  establishment  where 
required.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Sept. 
Oswald  and  Son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Forster,  of  Washington,  was  the  con- 
tractor. The  seats  and  desks  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  North  of  England  School  Furnish- 
ing Company,  Darlington. 

Hinckley.  — New  board  schools,  in  the 
Spring- gardens,  Hinckley,  were  opened  on  the 
2nd  inst.  They  are  in  plan  triangular,  with 
class-rooms  abutting  on  to  the  yard  sides,  and  in 
mixed  and  infant  schools  departments  are  cal- 
culated to  accommodate  545  scholars.  The 
buildings  will  cost  between  ^6,000  and  ^27,000. 
There  are  large  enclosed  playgrounds,  laid  with 
asphalte  and  Derbyshire  spar.  The  fronts  are 
of  pressed  red  bricks,  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  roofs  are  broken  up  by  gables  and 
chimneys,  and  covered  with  strawberry-coloured 
tiles.  There  are  open  timbered  roofs,  and 
curved  and  framed  principals.  A bell  turret 
is  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  mixed  school. 
There  is  also  a master’s  house  adjoining,  the 
materials  and  designs  being  in  keeping  with 
the  schools.  Messrs.  E.  J.  and  J.  Goodacre, 
Leicester,  are  the  architects,  Mr.  E.  Friend 
clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs.  T.  and  G.  Harrold, 
Hinckley,  contractors. 

Llangunnoch.  — The  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  of  Llangunnoch,  between  Car- 
marthen and  Llanstephan,  has  been  completed. 
For  years  past  the  church  was  in  a most  neg- 
lected condition  ; it  looked  like  a barn,  with  a 
lime  and  earth  floor,  bare  rafters  and  tiles,  with 
arches  and  pillars  irregularly  formed,  and  with 
pews  only  on  one  side.  A new  porch  has  been 
added  to  the  south  entrance,  and  freestone 
copings  and  crossings  have  been  placed  on  the 
gables.  The  walls  have  been  pointed,  one  or 
two  windows  have  been  put  in,  and  a belfry 
erected.  Inside,  the  arches  have  been  made 
symmetrical,  the  roof  boarded,  the  walls  plas- 
tered and  finished  with  stucco,  the  floors  of 
nave  and  aisles  laid  with  pressed  tiles,  while 
the  chancel  and  Coomb  chapel  are  paved  with 
mosaic.  The  wood  work  is  of  pitch-pine, 
slightly  stained.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and 
harmonium  are  new.  A stained  window  has 


been  placed  in  the  Coomb  chapel.  A warm 
air  ventilating  apparatus  has  been  provided. 
Tlie  architect  was  Mr.  George  Morgan,  of  King- 
street,  Carmarthen ; and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  D.  Jenkins,  and  D.  and  G.  James, 
Llanstephan  for  the  masonry  and  carpentry 
resjjectively. 

MiDDLEsnoRODGn. — The  new  E.  C.  Church 
of  St.  Mary  has  just  been  opened.  It  has  been 
erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Goldie,  and 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  lateral 
chapels  (transeptal  chapels  not  yet  built), 
priests’  sacristy,  30ft.  by  21ft.,  and  western 
transepts,  forming  a porch  and  a baptistery. 
'J'he  dimensions  are  150ft.  long  by  C2ft.  wide 
across  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  88ft.  across  the 
transept.  The  presbytery  (for  four  priests)  is 
connected  with  church  and  sacristy  by  a 
corridor.  The  principal  front  to  the  street  is 
over  6Gft.  in  width,  by  the  same  height  to  apex 
of  nave  gable,  which  is  lighted  by  three 
traceried  windows,  two  of  two  lights  and  one  of 
three  lights.  The  upper  part  of  the  gable  is 
enriched  by  panelling,  and  two  niches  contain- 
ing large  statues  of  angels.  The  chief  doorway 
opens  below  the  central  window,  and  is  worked 
out  in  ornamental  brickwork,  with  bands  of 
enrichments  in  terra  cotta.  On  either  side  of 
the  doorway,  on  projecting  corbels,  and  covered 
with  low  canopies,  are  statues  of  Our  Lady  and 
Child,  and  St.  Joseph.  The  two  western  tran- 
septs flank  this  great  central  gable,  and  conceal 
the  ordinary  sloping  termination  of  the  side 
aisles.  A lofty  tower  and  spire,  of  154ft.  in 
height,  is  projected  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 
facade,  but  is  not  yet  built.  The  floor,  except 
the  chancel  and  the  chapels,  which  are  tiled,  is 
laid  in  wood  blocks.  Pitch-pine  open  seats  and 
confessionals  are  disposed  in  nave  and  aisles, 
the  latter  occupying  temporary  recesses  in  the 
arches  of  the  future  lateral  chapels.  Above 
the  high  altar  is  a large  painting  by  Cottignola, 
who  flourished  in  1528,  representing  our  Lady 
and  the  divine  Infant  seated  in  the  clouds 
surrounded  by  a choir  of  angels.  The  north- 
western altar  has  above  it  a painting  of  “ Our 
Lord,”  by  Westlake,  with  saints  in  adoration. 

Smethwick. — The  Smethwick  and  Harborne 
School  Board  has  just  commenced  the  erection 
of  a new  block  of  schools  on  a piece  of  land 
forming  the  corner  of  Balton-street  and 
Corbett-street,  situated  near  the  old  WindmiE, 
Smethwick.  The  building  when  complete, 
will  accommodate  722  scholars,  and  will  have 
large  class-rooms  attached  for  boys,  girls,  in- 
fants, and  babies  respectively.  The  ventilation 
will  be  effected  by  means  of  a series  of  shafts 
conveying  into  and  having  their  outlet  through 
the  tower  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  structure,  and  Haydon’s  system 
of  heating  will  be  adopted.  A suitable  teachers’ 
residence  will  form  a separate  block  of  the 
building.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  J. 
Hartley,  of  Birmingham,  who  will  carry  out  the 
works  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
T.  C.  and  J.  P.  Sharp,  of  Cherry-street,  Bir- 
mingham, the  architects  to  the  Board. 

Warrington. — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Barnabas’  Church  was  laid  on  Saturday  by 
Lord  Winmerleigh.  When  completed  the 
church  will  consist  of  nave,  90ft.  by  30ft.; 
north  aisle,  87ft.  by  12ft. ; south  aisle,  70ft.  by 
12ft. ; chancel,  27ift.  by  20ft. ; organ  chamber, 
16ft.  by  14ft. ; vestry,  14ft.  by  14ft.,  with  heat- 
ing chamber  under  and  a tower  and  spire 
about  130ft.  high.  The  committee  has  at  pre- 
sent only  entered  into  contracts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  the  vestry,  accommodat- 
ing 400  people,  at  a cost  of  ^83,250,  the  intention 
being  to  enclose  the  nave  arcading  and  the 
chancel  arch  with  temporary  walls  until  addi- 
tional funds  will  allow  of  contracts  being 
entered  into  for  the  chancel  and  organ  chamber, 
for  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and  last  for  the 
tower  and  spire,  the  cost  of  the  whole  building 
being  estimated  at  ^7,000  (to accommodate 730). 
The  church  is  being  erected  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  William  Owen,  who  was  selected 
in  a competition  with  three  other  architects. 
The  style  adopted  is  an  Early  type  of  Gothic, 
the  material  used  for  the  walls  being  grey 
brick  with  red  Euncorn  stone  dressings  and 
mouldings  of  red  Euabon  pressed  bricks.  In- 
ternally the  church  will  be  faced  with  brick, 
and  will  have  open  timbered  roof  of  pitch 
pine  with  seven  pairs  of  ornamental  princi- 
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pals  liniHliiti)'  on  stono  onps,  with  columns 
and  corbels  beneath.  'I’lio  roof  will  bo  -Ittlft. 
hit'll  to  ttio  aju^x  from  tho  navo  floor.  Tho 
navo  areiulinj;  will  have  stone  pillars  2ft.  dia- 
meter, with  stone  bases  and  caps,  and  red 
pressed  iiioulded  and  splayed  l)rick  arches  and 
label  moulds ; over  those  arcades  are  the 
clerestory  windows  in  stone,  .‘I  lights  in  each. 
Tho  west  end  will  front  hovely-lane,  and  tho 
tower  and  spire  will  be  at  tho  south  angle  of 
tho  west  end.  Tho  west  window  is  in  5 lights, 
and  has  tho  head  filled  in  with  tracery.  The 
lighting  by  gas  will  bo  effected  by  a row  of 
jots  on  each  side  the  nave,  beneath  the  cleres- 
tory windows  as  at  Chester  Cathedral.  The 
present  contract  is  let  to  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Son,  who  have  sub-let  the  masonry  to  Mr.  E. 
W.  Gittens,  of  Orford-street,  Warrington. 

Waewick. — The  new  Middle  School  on  the 
Butts  is  completed  and  ready  for  occupation. 
It  consists  of  a master’s  house  and  school  build- 
ings to  accommodate  125  boys — viz.,  school- 
room, 50ft.  by  25ft ; three  class-rooms,  24ft.  by 
16ft.,  with  lavatories,  &c.,  a covered  and  very 
large  out-door  playground.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  style  is  Early  Domestic  English,  high- 
pitched  and  gabled  roofs,  covered  with  Euabon 
tiles.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Cundall,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Thos.  Mills,  both  of  Leamington. 
The  Grammar  School,  on  the  Myton  or  Old 
Warwick-road,  is  also  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  being 
roofed  in,  most  of  the  floors  laid,  and  the  plas- 
tering well  in  hand.  The  buildings  are  planned 
to  afford  educational  accommodation  for  from 
250  to  300  boys,  with  cooking  accommodation 
for  half  these  numbers,  and  lodging  for  VO  or 
80  boarders.  The  head-master’s  house  forms  the 
western  wing,  and  a chapel  with  200  seats,  now 
in  course  of  erection,  will  form  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  group.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ings is  that  of  a mixed  Late  Tudor.  The 
materials  are  also  bricks,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, with  more  elaboration  of  ornament  than 
in  the  Middle  School,  as  befitting  the  pre- 
tensions of  a collegiate  institution.  The  tiles 
used  are  those  of  Edwards,  of  Euabon.  The 
grounds,  about  fourteen  acres,  are  the  gift  of 
the  trustees  of  King  Henry  VIII.’s  Charity. 
The  buildings  will  be  completed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year.  The  architect  is  also  Mr. 
Cundall,  and  the  builder  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Milverton. 


Messrs.  Giles  and  Brookhouse,  architects,  of 
Derby,  inform  us  that  the  extras  on  the  three  new 
board  schools  at  Belper,  opened  last  week,  amounted 
to  less  than  ,£140,  and  not  ,£1,725,  as  stated  in  our 
last  issue.  Our  authority  was  a Sheffield  journal. 

A hydrophatic  establishment  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  the  Hencotes-road,  Hexham,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Newcombe,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  stands 
in  grounds  of  18  acres,  and  is  planned  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  inmates.  Messrs.  N.  and  E.  Eeid, 
of  Newcastle,  are  the  contractors. 

The  new  watering-place  of  Skegness,  near  Boston’ 
Lincolnshire,  is  about  to  be  sewered  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Balfour,  C.B.,of 
Houghton-le- Spring,  engineer  to  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  of  Spilsby. 

A new  Welsh  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was 
opened  on  Monday  week  at  Penygroes,  near  Carnar- 
von. The  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  .£1,100,  by  Messrs.  Pritchard,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Eichard  Davies,  architect,  Bangor.  The 
style  adopted  is  Classic.  There  is  accommodation 
for  300.  The  seats  and  other  woodwork  are  of  pitch 
pine. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  tunnelling  of  the  Gothard 
Eailway  is  now  completed — 11,200  metres  out  of  a 
total  estimated  length  of  14,900. 

Works  of  water  supply  are  about  to  bo  carried  out 
at  Dawley,  Salop,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Slack,  C.E. 

Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E.,  has  been  instructed  by  the 
Corporation  of  Durham  to  report  on  the  possible 
sources  of  a better  supply  of  water  for  the  city. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  borings  for  w.ator  at  Bootle  (temporarily 
suspended  at  1001ft.)  to  a further  depth  of  300ft., 
and  the  contractors — Messrs.  Mather  and  Platt — 
have  been  authorised  to  proceed  with  tho  operations. 

The  South  Shields  Town  Council  on  Wednesday 
week  resolved  to  promote  in  tho  next  session  of  Par- 
liament a bill  giving,  besides  greater  urban  powers 
to  the  .authority,  lull  powers  for  the  erection  of  a 
town  hall,  public  buildings,  and  offices,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  ^£30,000,  and  the  purchase  of  a people’s 
park,  at  a coat  not  exceeding  £120,000. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commnnications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  corrospondenee.) 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  Oca  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 
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to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
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amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
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Cowspontott 

THE  BEOMPTON  OEATOET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News, 

Sib, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
letter  of  a correspondent  in  your  last  impres- 
sion, stating  that  the  design  for  the  new  church 
of  the  “ Oratory,”  chosen  for  execution,  is  that 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  and  also 
that  the  services  of  its  author,  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  Gribble,  are  secured  in  carrying  out  the 
building. 

Whilst  this  information  is  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  will  you  allow  us  to  complete  it  by  saying 
that  the  execution  of  the  building  has  been  en- 
trusted to  the  joint  care  of — Yours,  &c., 

Heebert  a.  Geibble, 

J.  T.  Walfoed, 

24,  Colville-terrace,  W. 


CLOISTEES. 

— With  reference  to  the  particulars 
given  respecting  cloisters  on  page  249,  allow 
me  to  say  I was  at  Chester  more  than  a year 
ago,  and  then  the  cloister  was  restored  on  the 
side  next  the  nave.  Those  at  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  are  on  the  north  side.  At  Lincoln 
as  well  as  at  Hereford,  the  side  away  from  tho 
church  has  disappeared  ; at  Peterborough  they 
have  gone,  at  Ely  I do  not  remember  any,  at 
Westminster  Abbey  they  pass  behind  tho  great 
buttresses  of  the  nave  and  occupy  the  site  of 
the  south  transept  west  aisle  in  a way  unique,  I 
believe.  The  garth  at  Norwich  is,  I believe, 
the  largest  in  this  country,  and  tho  cloisters 
are  probably  the  most  perfect  remains  wo  have, 
most  others  having  been  repaired  or  restored 
or  rebuilt  in  part  to  regain  a lost  entirety. — 1 
am,  &c.,  Cloistbe. 


AN  ACT  OF  VANDALISM. 

Sir, — The  walls  and  guard  towers  of  New- 
castle-on-'I'yne  were  formerly  the  most  magni- 
ficent in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  an  old  autho- 
rity asserts  that  few  towns  in  Europe  possessed 
such  ramparts.  Not  many  years  ago — indeed, 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
— these  walls  and  towers  existed  to  a large  ex- 
tent in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  spirit  which  actuated  the  people 
of  York,  and  which  compelled  the  authorities 
to  preserve  intact  the  walls  and  gates  of  that 
city,  did  not  prevail  here,  and  one  after  tho 
other  the  old  gates  and  towers  of  this  town 
have  been  swept  away  for  trivial  reasons,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  walls,  until  now  little 
remains  of  what  was  formerly  the  chief  glory 
of  the  town.  The  Town  Council  recently  de- 
termined upon  the  erection  of  a free  library, 
and  upon  a portion  of  the  site  selected  stands 
the  Carliol  Tower,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
old  towers  remaining.  There  is  ample  room 
for  both  the  free  library  and  the  tower.  Mr. 
Oliver,  an  ex-town  councillor  and  an  architect 
of  repute,  who  originally  suggested  the  site, 
prepared  plans  at  his  own  expense  to  show 
how  the  necessary  building  could  be  arranged 
without  interfering  with  the  tower  ; hut  for  the 
sole  apparent  reason  of  obtaining  a straight 
line  of  frontage  the  borough  engineer  proposes 
to  demolish  this  most  interesting  feature. 

It  is  a most  singular  phenomenon  that, 
whereas  in  York  everything  appertaining  to 
the  part  which  possesses  any  intrinsic  interest 
is  most  religiously  preserved,  in  Newcastle, 
only  eighty  miles  further  north,  vandalism  is 
rampant. 

I suppose  the  only  explanation  is  this,  that 
York  is  a city  of  resident  families,  who  are 
consequently  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
its  history,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  value  of 
its  memorials  of  the  past.  In  Newcastle,  on 
the  contrary,  the  population  is  composed 
largely  of  people  coming  from  a distance  and 
abroad,  who  know  nothing  of  and  care  less  for 
the  history  of  the  town,  their  one  thought 
being,  “ make  haste  to  be  rich.” 

As  in  former  cases,  I trust  you  will  lend  your 
powerful  aid  against  the  perpetration  of  this 
fresh  act  of  vandalism. — I am,  &c., 

Novocasteian. 


CEOWLAND  ABBEY,  LINCOLNSHIEE. 

SiE, — Having  only  recently  visited  the 
interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Cuthlac, 
at  Crowland,  I was  interested  in  the  account 
given  in  the  Building  News  of  the  more 
recent  visit  of  the  Eoyal  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, but  regret  to  find  no  notice  recorded  of 
the  exceedingly  interesting  font  which  occupies 
a rather  elaborately  groined  recess  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  north  aisle,  now  the  parish 
church,  on  entering  from  the  western,  formerly 
thelnorth-western,  tower.  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess, 
P.S.A.,  has  elsewhere  described  this  font  as  a 
stoup,  but  its  size  seems  to  suggest  that  such 
term  could  hardly  be  correctly  used,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  more  ordinary 
font  of  later  date  now  in  use  in  the  church,  the 
older  one  being  simply  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
dirty  and  neglected  condition  if  not  as  a recep- 
tacle of  rubbish.  I do  not  remember  having 
seen  an  example  similar  to  the  font  at  Crow- 
land  anywhere  else  in  England,  and  no  notice, 
as  far  as  I can  find,  is  given  of  it  in  any  pub- 
lished works  on  the  subject.  Its  peculiarity 
chiefly  consists,  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  being 
built  on  to  and  forming  part  of  the  main  build- 
ing. There  are  several  examples,  I believe,  of 
fonts  being  partly  connected  with  the  walls  of 
the  churches  which  contain  them,  as  at  Little 
Selford,  Cambridgeshire,  where  the  font  is 
built  into  the  pier  of  the  belfry  arch.  We  have 
also  large  fonts  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
immersion,  as  at  Cranbrook,  Kent,  or  erected 
in  a sort  of  detached  baptistery  wliich  formed  a 
screen  round  the  font,  built,  however,  in  a per- 
manent manner,  as  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordsliiro. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Simpson’s  “ Ancient  Bap- 
tismal Pouts.”  Teuiporary  wooden  screens 
were  also  used,  and  of  tliese  one  remains  at 
Trunch,  in  Norfolk,  wliilo  at  Pingringhoo 
Church,  Essex,  a wooden  cover  opening  in 
tl)rce  leaves  like  a triptych  is  to  be  seen.  No 
doubt  many  other  exanijiles  of  unusual  treat- 
ment of  fonts  and  baptisteries  could  bo  named. 
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but  none  appear  to  bo  similar  to  the  one  at 
Crowland,  where  it  occupies  and  forms  part  of 
the  recess  which  acts  as  a canopy  over  it.  I do 
not  know  if  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church 
Las  been  raised  but  the  step  down  to  the  font 
is  curious.  Some  one  who  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  abbey  may  be  able  to  oblige  with 
further  particulars.  There  is  another  point 
not  mentioned  in  your  report  already  referred 
to  which  is  worth  naming,  and  that  is  the 
opportunity  .afforded  of  e.\amining  how  piers  of 
later  date  were  built  upon  those  of  an  earlier 
church.  An  opening  was  made  into  the  north- 
west pier  of  the  crossing  of  the  abbey  church 
not  long  since,  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  exa- 
min.ation,  and  this  opening  remains.  With 
regard  to  the  carving  on  the  west  front,  now 
in  a very  ruined  condition,  one  cannot  fail  to 
observe  how  very  sharp  and  perfect  some  of  the 
old  foliage  is,  and  how  unusual  in  English  work 
is  some  of  the  niche-like  treatment  of  canopies 
in  conjunction  with  figures  and  foliage  in  some 
of  the  caps.  The  gallery  immediately  over 
the  altar  can  only  be  mentioned  to  be  con- 
demned. Your  reporter  expresses  surprise  that 
the  old  triangular  bridge  in  the  village  spans 
a dry  road,  although  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  recorded  it  was  an  exceedingly  wet  day. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
original  water-course  through  the  main  streets 
of  the  town  was  a few  years  since  arched  over, 
so  that  it  now  runs  below  the  level  of  the  pre- 
sent roadway. — I am,  &c., 

Maukice  B.  Adams. 


TEAMWAYS. 

Sib, — Two  years  ago  I troubled  you  with  my 
suggestion  for  the  better  construction  of  the 
rails  of  tramways,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the 
greatest  evil  connected  with  them  might  be 
avoided — viz.,  the  “ ruts  ” formed  by  the 
straight  joints  of  the  granite  with  the  timber 
sleepers.  Can  it  be  expected  that  eight  straight 
joints,  formed  by  a double  line  of  sleepers,  will 
keep  in  order  for  any  length  of  time  ? Expe- 
rience, and  the  constant  employment  of  num- 
bers of  men  to  repair  them,  give  a decided  nega- 
tive to  the  question.  I see  in  the  relaying  of 
large  portion  of  the  Hampstead-road  and 
Holloway  line  some  little  improvement  has 
been  made  by  substituting  Portland  cement 
concrete  for  brown  lime,  as  originally  used. 
This  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ; but  I again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a straight  joint  still  remains  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  settlements  of 
the  paving  from  the  sleepers,  and  I again 


submit  that  until  my  suggestion,  or  a modifi- 
cation of  it,  is  adopted,  the  evil  will  continue. 
I suggested  before  (and  through  your  kindness 
would  again)  that  the  only  efiectual  remedy 
would  be  a modification  of  the  rail  used  some 
years  ago  on  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  a 
sketch  of  which  I give  above.  This  arrange- 
ment would  allow  of  the  stores  taking  a bearing 
on  the  sleeper,  and  prevent  those  dreadful  ruts 
which  wrench  off  our  carriage  wheels,  and 
occasionally  land  some  trusting  traveller  on  the 
pavement.  I have  no  interest  to  serve  in  this 
matter  but  the  public,  and  should  be  glad  if 
will  give  this  letter  and  sketch  a place  in 
yo6r  journal.  No  wood  sleeper  would  be 
required,  the  bearings,  A B,  would  effectually 
take  all  the  weight. — I am,  &c., 

Wm.  Allen  Davis,  Architect. 


New  transepts  and  chancel  are  to  be  built  to  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Irishtown,  Dublin,  at  the  cost  of 
.£2,500-  Mr.  J.  P.  Fuller  is  the  architect. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  S-  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  GovernmeBt 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Crumpsall  relative  to 
an  application  of  the  local  board  to  borrow  £6,000 
for  works  of  sewage  and  paving.  The  clerk  to  the 
local  board  explained  that  Lower  Crumpsall  had 
been  well  sewered  to  a certain  extent,  but  for  the 
upper  portion  of  the  district  there  was  no  sewerage 
whatever.  The  inspector  warned  the  local  authority 
that  they  were  contravening  the  Eivers  Pollution 
Act  by  draining  into  the  river  Irk,  and  suggested 
that  there  was  a natural  filtering  bed  near  the  town, 
where  the  sewage  might  be  treated. 


Jntcrcommmticatian. 


QUESTIONS. 

[6502.]— Value  of  Land.— Wilt  some  one  help 
me  to  obtain  the  value  of  a triangular  piece  of  laud, 
at  the  corner  of  two  roads  which  cut  obliquely  ? It 
has  a frontage  of  40ft.  to  main  road,  65ft.  frontage 
to  side  road  (a  blind  one),  and  is  100ft.  deep  at  one 
end,  and  tapers  to  nothing  at  the  other.  Land  is 
soiling  at  £4  per  foot  in  main  road.  The  purchaser 
will  have  to  make  up  road  and  pave  the  footpaths 
round  site  in  a short  time. — B.  W. 

[5503.]— Brickmaking  Machine.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  machine  for 
making  building  bricks,  say,  from  500  to  2,000  a day 
by  hand  or  horse-power  ? It  is  not  the  mixing  the  clay 
machinery  I wish  to  know  about,  but  the  moulding 
and  making  of  the  brick  ready  for  the  kiln. — A Sub- 
SCEIBER. 

[5504.]— Arches. — In  Hurst’s  “ Handbook  ” under 
this  heading  occurs  the  expression  “ horizontal 
thrust  at  springing  in  terms  of  the  area,”  the  area 
being  in  feet.  As  I have  been  accustomed  to  express 
thrusts  by  weight,  and  not  lineal  measure,  I should 
like  some  of  your  correspondents  to  explain  this  to — 
Puzzled  One. 

[5505.] — American  Timber. — Would  your  corre- 
spondent, “ W.  S.,”  or  some  reader  equally  well 
informed  on  this  subject,  kindly  say  what  is  the 
botanical  name,  for  what  is  known  in  Northern 
America  as  “ white  pine  ” — not  the  spruce  fir,  neither 
the  “ yellow  ” pine  ? And  will  the  white  pine  stand 
well  in  framings  such  as  doors  ? — S. 

[5506.] — Ventilating  Cesspool.  — Behind  my 
house  a cesspool  has  been  constructed,  into  which  a 
water.closet  with  trap  runs.  The  cesspool  is  tight, 
and  ventilated  by  one  shaft  of  rain  pipe  running  out 
of  it  to  the  roof.  I have  reason  to  doubt  this  mode 
of  ventilation.  Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
if  a pipe  from  a closed  cesspool  will  ventilate  P— 
Doubter. 

[5507.]- Painting  Cemetery  Cbapel.— How  is 
it  best  to  paint  the  walls,  and  especially  the  east  end, 
of  a small  cemetery  chapel,  so  as  to  produce  an 
effect  of  quiet  and  reserve  ? There  are  large  windows 
I of  plain  glass  east  and  west,  and  three  smaller  ones 
on  the  north  side,  so  that  there  is  much  light  to 
contend  with.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  Any 
information  as  to  mode  of  treatment,  suitable 
colours,  and  the  best  process  to  employ,  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Also,  whether  there  are  any 
good  examples  of  mural  painting  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Shrewsbury.— B. 


REPLIES. 

[5488.] — Strength  of  Wood  Posts.— I am 
obliged  for  the  replies  of  “ J.  S.”  and  “ G.  H.  G.,” 
but  they  only  land  me  in  mv  former  difficulty.  I 
work  out  the  results  thus  : — For  a 12"  square  post 
5'  6"  long,  according  to  Hurst,  342  tons  ; according 
to  Spon’s  “Builder’s  Pocket-book,”  edited  by 
Young,  5,353.  The  replies  inform  me  that  the  latter 
formula  is  only  applicable  to  long  posts,  which  leads 
to  this  absurdity,  that  the  longer  the  post  the  greater 
the  weight  it  will  support.  I should  feel  thankful 
for  some  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox. — M. 

[5489.] — Measuring  Painting. — The  proper  way 
to  measure  a door  is  the  following  : — Suppose  it  to 
be  7ft.  by  4ft.  out  to  out  of  architraves.  Make  a 
dimension  of  the  height  and  width,  and  twice  it  for 
the  door  fronts.  The  architrave  projection  is  added 
in  the  width.  Next  take  the  linings  or  the  reveals, 
say  6in.,  and  add  it  to  the  rebate— thus  : take  both 
sides  of  linings  or  jambs,  say  6ft.  6in.,  and  add  them 
to  the  clear  width  of  doorway.  This  makes  one 
dimension,  then  the  width  of  reveal  and  rebate  makes 
another ; place  the  former  first,  and  the  latter  under 
for  a sum.  Square  the  dimensions  so  taken,  and  bill 
out  at  so  many  yards  superficial,  stating  the  number 
of  oils.-G.  H.  G. 

[5490.]— Foundation  Stones. — The  receptacle 
for  documents  or  coins  is  usually  cut  out  of  the  block 
of  stone  first  set,  commonly  forming  partof  the  plinth, 
though  there  is  no  definite  rule.  The  duty  of  the 
architect  on  the  occasion  is  simply  that  of  present- 
ing a trowel  to  the  person  who  formally  lays  the 
stone. — G.  H.  G. 

[5491.]— Dilapidations. — The  tenant  has  un- 
doubtedly a loophole  in  the  case  mentioned.  He  is 
bound  only  to  paint  2 coats  according  to  lease,  if  the 
reading  is  not  clear  on  the  point.  If  the  graining 
is  not  in  a bad  condition  I should  be  inclined  to  pass 
over  this  part  of  the  repairs.— Surveyor. 

[5492.] — Measuring  Buildings. — In  measuring 
old  churches,  &c.,  a rough  freehand  sketch  must  be 
made  of  the  plan,  and  also  of  the  elevation  for  the 
dimensions.  After  the  dimensions  are  figured  in,  the 
sketches  so  made  should  be  worked  out  to  scale  at 
once,  and  again  taken  and  tested,  when  the  detail 
can  be  sketched  with  greater  precision.  This  is 
sometimes  impossible,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to 
plot  the  sketches  roughly  on  the  spot,  leaving  the 
detail  for  another  visit.  To  obtain  the  dimensions 
of  towers  the  best  plan  is  to  use  measuring  rods 
which  can  be  applied  at  the  different  stages  of  tower, 
or  to  let  down  a tape  from  the  summit,  if  practi- 
cable. When  access  is  not  possible  the  sketchercan 
take  the  heights  by  using  an  angular  instrument,  by 
caleulating  mentally  how  many  times  some  unit  or 


feature  such  as  a door  or  window  will  bo  contained 
in  the  height- if  the  courses  of  masonry  are  equal 
as  in  brickwork  this  can  readily  bo  done— by  esti- 
mating the  height  by  means  of  similar  tri.anglos,  or 
by  making  an  angle  of  4.5°  with  the  top  or  height 
required,  lately  described  in  the  Building  News'. 
A very  useful  instrument  lately  introduced  would  be 
found  of  groat  service  to  the  skotchor.  But  a great 
many  dimensions  can  bo  readily  obtained  by  propor- 
tionraent. — Sketcheb. 

[549,3.]— Dublin. — “ Anglian  ” should  visit,  in 
Dublin,  first,  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  recently 
restored  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  making  it  a point  to 
see  the  crypt  of  same ; then  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral ; 
then  St.  Audoen’s  Church,  which  are  all  close  toge- 
ther. Next  the  Castle,  where  the  Record  Tower  (once 
the  State  prison)  is  of  importance,  and  can  be  seen 
by  an  order  from  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  whose  office  is 
in  it.  After  which  the  Bank— once  the  Irish  House 
of  Parliament — one  of  the  porters  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  conduct  “ Anglian  ” over  it.  In  the  Lords’ 
Room,  still  kept  intact,  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
Irish  tapestry.  The  above  will  furnish  ample  mate- 
rial for  sketching,  especially  Christ  Church,  which 
is  very  “national  ” in  its  details.  The  Four  Courts 
and  the  Custom  House,  by  Gandon,  are  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  modern  buildings  are  numerous,  many 
of  which  will  be  seen  on  the  route  to  the  above,  and 
are  always  open  to  inspection ; but  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  Christ  Church  “ Anglian  ” should  drive 
to  Guinness’s  brewery,  and,  getting  a ticket  in  the 
office,  a guide  will  be  appointed  to  conduct — a few 
hours  here  will  be  well  spent.  Next  Trinity  College, 
and  from  that  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  Kil- 
dare-street.  A visit  should  also  be  made  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Stephen’s-green,  to  see  a collec- 
tion of  all  the  Irish  marbles,  which  are  empanelled 
in  the  hall,  and  the  different  granite,  limestones, 
&c.,  of  the  country.  Before  leaving  Dublin  a drive 
should  be  taken  to  St.  Doulough’s,  six  miles  out  on 
the  Malahide  road,  to  see  one  of  Ireland’s  old  stone- 
roofed  churches,  which  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  time  ; it  possesses  many  interesting  features, 
amongst  the  rest  one  of  the  first  staircases  ever 
built  in  Ireland.  “ Anglian  ” should  also  visit  the 
new  bridges  over  the  river,  and,  above  all,  go  to  the 
North  Wall,  to  see  some  of  the  300-ton  blocks  of 
concrete  being  carried  and  set  in  their  places.  Mr. 
Stoney,  the  engineer,  will  always  be  found  courteous 
in  allowing  visitors  on  the  works.  Within  a radius 
of  30  miles  are,  briefly,  the  Seven  Churches  of  Glen- 
dalough,  to  be  visited  flrst ; St.  Canice’s  Cathedral 
at  Kilkenny,  round  towers  at  Kildare  and  Clondal- 
kin,  the  old  crosses  and  ruins  at  Kells.  The  above 
will  fully  occupy  “ a few  days  but  Clonmaenoise 
may  be  done  in  another,  if  time  can  be  found  ; here 
will  be  seen  some  of  the  most  beautiful  crosses  in 
1 Ireland.  Cromlechs,  raths,  cairns,  &o.,  abound  all 
over  the  country ; but  if  “Anglian  ” will  enter  freely 
into  conversation  with  the  “ jarvey,”  or  the  wild 
Irishman  he  meets  in  the  country  districts,  he’ll 
learn  their  locality  better  than  can  be  described  here, 
and  what  is  just  as  valuable  (?)  their  history  and 
the  architect’s  name,  which  invariably  is — Goban 
Soar. 

[5498.]— The  Lancet  Style.  — This  style  is 
characterised  by  a degree  of  lightness  and  elegance 
not  to  be  found  in  any  preceding  style,  which  con- 
sists in  the  high  roofs  and  gables,  the  elongated 
window,  slender  shaft,  and  high  pinnacles  and  spires; 
the  lancet  as  well  as  the  equilateral  arch  was  used 
during  this  period.  The  mouldings  chiefly  consist 
of  alternate  rounds  and  deeply-cut  hollows,  in  which 
tooth  ornament  is  frequently  introduced,  and  used 
only  in  the  architecture  of  this  date.  The  doorways 
are  occasionally  very  rich,  being  deeply  recessed, 
and  the  upper  mouldings  of  capitals  were  mostly 
continuous,  and  from  them  spring  assemblages  of 
small  bead  and  hollow  mouldings,  covered  by  a pro- 
jecting dripstone,  ending  and  supported  on  each  side 
by  a corbel  knot  of  foliage.  The  doors  were  never 
panelled,  the  timbers  being  generally  laid  diagonally. 
The  piers  are  generally  clustered  or  shaped  like  a 
large  cylindrical  shaft,  with  four  or  more  smaller 
shafts  surrounding  it,  and  were  often  divided  into 
shorter  lengths  by  small  horizontal  belts  or  mould- 
ings placed  round  them  at  intervals,  the  shaft  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  pier  being  carried  up  to  sup- 
port the  vaulting.  Porches  are  usual,  and  sometimes 
had  a room,  over  which  is  called  a parvise.  The 
windows  are  long  and  narrow,  the  jambs  having 
slender  shafts  with  moulded  capitals,  surmounted 
by  arch  mouldings  and  dripstone,  the  dripstone 
sometimes  being  continued  from  window  to  window, 
to  form  a string-course.  The  buttresses  of  this  date  are 
very  prominent,  sometimes  having  the  angles  cham- 
fered, or  small  shafts  inserted,  not  projecting  beyond 
the  face.  Flying  buttresses  are  occasionally  met 
with,  though  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  Continental 
buildings  of  this  date.  The  walls  are  often  decorated 
by  blank  arcades  and  pointed  arches  with  small 
columns  and  caps.  The  vaulting  is  generally  divided 
into  cellular  compartments,  corresponding  with  the 
pier  arches,  and  inclosing  the  side  windows,  the 
joints  or  seams  where  the  arches  intersect  are  usually 
covered  by  moulded  ribs,  and  the  intersection  of 
ribs  at  top  of  vault  is  crowned  by  a sculptured  knot 
of  foliage.  Spires  were  built  upon  square  towers, 
at  the  interception  of  transepts,  west  end,  or  side  of 
nave.  They  are  usually  built  square  two-thirds  of 
their  height,  and  are  generally  broach  spires ; but 
they  may  spring  from  within  the  parapet,  and  often 
have  projecting  windows  with  vertical  faces  at 
intervals.  For  examples  see  Salisbury,  Lincoln, 
Ely,  Beverley,  and  Wells. — W.  W. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Wakminu  a Nisiohhouu’h  House  TUKOuaii 
Party  VVai.l. — Amoii({  Hoverul  BmuiiioiiHOB  taken 
out  by  the  Metropolilun  Hoard  of  Works  under  the 
DanKoroiiB  Structures  Act,  before  Mr.  Flowers,  at 
How-street,  on  Saturday,  were  two  against  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  Nos.  IWand  40,  Drury-lane. 
Mr.  Napier  appeared  in  support  of  the  sumiiionses. 
He  said  the  owner  of  No.  30  had  caused  one  of  the 
reoeutly-inventr  d cocking  ranges  to  be  placed  in  an 
ordinary  iireplaee  without  having  the  proper  fire 
bricks  placeci  in  the  flue.  The  result  was  that  the 
party  wall  became  so  heated  on  the  side  belonging  to 
No.  40  that  a thermometer  burst  at  200  degrees  when 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  a mutch  placed  in  the 
same  place  ignited  without  the  least  friction.  The 
owner  of  No.  40  admitted  the  danger,  and  had  con- 
sented to  an  order  being  made  for  bis  share  of  the 
necessary  work  to  be  completed  in  28  days.  The 
owner  ot  No.  39,  the  person  whose  action  had  created 
the  danger,  however,  resisted  the  application  for  the 
order.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  district  surveyor  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Pields,  said  the  last  Building  Act 
was  passed  before  these  kitcheners  were  invented, 
and  consequently  no  provision  was  made  for  these 
cases.  In  a similar  case,  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  a fire 
had  almost  broken  out  in  the  next  house.  Mr. 
Flowers  said  he  should  deal  with  the  party  wall  as 
with  a dangerous  structure.  The  owner  of  No.  39 
remarked  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all  if  the 
people  in  No.  40  had  not  put  up  a lot  of  wooden  fix- 
ings next  to  a party  wall.  Mr.  Flowers  observed  that 
this  statement  would  decide  him  to  make  the  order 
against  the  owner  of  No.  39.  The  owner  of  a house 
certainly  had  the  right  to  put  up  what  fixings  he 
liked.  He  then  made  the  order  for  the  necessary 
work  to  be  done  in  14  days. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &o. 

Bombay. — The  four  panels  designed  by  Mr 
Boehm  to  decorate  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian 
statue,  commemorating  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Bombay,  were  shipped  last  week.  The 
panels,  which  weigh  upwards  of  three  tons,  have  been 
cast  from  the  original  plaster  model  by  Messrs. 
Elkington,  of  Myddelton-street,  Clerkenwell,  and  are 
as  follows  : — The  first,  the  reception  of  the  Prince  by 
the  native  chiefs  ; the  second,  a procession  of  native 
women  bearing  offerings  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and 
fruits  ; the  third,  the  Royal  arms  ; and  the  fourth, 
a huge  square  panel  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.C., 
C S.I.  In  commemoration  of  the  visit  ot  his  Royal 
Highness  to  India,  1875-76,  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  pre- 
sented this  statue  to  his  fellow-townsmen  of  the 
Royal  city  of  Bombay.”  The  panels  since  being  cast 
have,  to  obviate  atmospheric  influences,  been  thickly 
coated  under  the  electrotyping  process. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Kingsbuet. — A stained  glass  window  has  been 
erected  in  the  north  aisle  of  Kingsbury  Church,  near 
Tamworth.  The  subject  “ The  Good  Samaritan,” 
occupies  three  lights.  The  window  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  artist  in  stained  glass,  of 
Birmingham.  To  the  artist  it  has  been  a labour  of 
love,  as  it  is  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Memorial  op  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. — Through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  of  Bayford  House, 
Hampstead,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bell  and 
Clayton,  artists  in  stained  glass,  a stained  glass 
window  has  just  been  placed  in  the  north  gallery  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  Hampstead.  Its 
central  figure  is  a likeness  of  St.  Thomas,  the  margins 
being  filled  in  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The  inscrip- 
Hon  runs:  “In  grateful  memory  of  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  Knight,  by  one  sometime  his  pupil.’ 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Abingdon. — A Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  at  Abingdon  on  the  4th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Thornhill,  C.E.,  respecting  application  from  the 
town  council  for  sanction  to  borrow  .£10,000  for 
works  of  water  supply.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E., 
produced  plans  of  the  proposed  scheme,  explaining 
Mat  the  water  was  to  be  brought  from  a boring  at 
Wootton,  and  that  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  60,000 
gallons  a day — equal  to  10  gallons  per  head — by 
supplementing  this  supply  with  that  from  other 
springs.  In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Denton  said  it 
w^ld  be  “ a very  close  run  ” for  the  town  to  get 
sumcient  water  without  having  recourse  to  the 
river. 


During  the  progress  of  the  sewerage  works  at 
Winchester  a large  quantity  of  fragments  of  both 
fine  and  coarse  pottery  and  glass  of  Roman  work- 
manship, a spear  head,  and  some  coins  of  the  later  Em- 
perors have  been  found, besides  comparatively  modern 
abbey  tokens.  All  these  objects  have  boon  disinterred 
outside  the  city  boundaries. 


CHIPS. 

The  Bournemouth  Town  Commissioncra  have  new 
decided  to  proceed  at  onco  with  the  Boscorabo  sow- 
agn  outfall,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  A.  Howell,  of 
I’oolo,  for  the  supply  of  1,400ft.  of  2ft.  6in.  iron 
piping  for  carrying  the  sewage  out  to  sea  has  been 
accepted — the  price  to  be  £!  1,671. 

The  Brighton  and  South-Western  Railway 
Companies  have  just  commenced  the  works  at  Ryde 
for  the  enlargement  of  Ryde  pier  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  railway  link  between  the  pier  and  St. 
John’s-road  (Ryde)  station.  The  costs  of  the  works 
will  amount,  it  is  said,  to  .£150,000.  The  Solent 
railway  tunnel  project  is  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament  during  next  session.  The  cost  of  15 
miles  of  railway,  including  the  tunnel,  is  estimated 
by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  at  ^50,000. 

Some  correspondents  of  the  Scotsman  complain  of 
the  eyesore  caused  in  the  ruined  choir  of  Elgin 
Cathedral  by  the  comparatively  rpcent  erection  of  a 
granite  block,  commemorative  of  Dr.  Lachlan  Shaw, 
a county  historian,  on  the  ancient  site  of  the  high 
altar. 

The  local  board  of  Ashford,  Kent,  decided  last 
week  to  carry  out  works  of  sewer  ventilation  under 
the  direction  of  the  newly-appointed  surveyor.  The 
estimated  cost,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Man- 
sergh,  C.E.,  is  d£l,200. 

A new  national  school  was  opened  at  Llansaint- 
ffraid  on  the  23rd  ult.  Mr.  Hurst,  of  Welshpool, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Pickstock,  of  Hereford, 
the  contractor. 

Works  of  sewage  are  being  carried  out  at  Honiton 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Ellis,  C.E.,  of  Exeter, 
is  the  engineer,  and  Messrs.  Hutchings  and  Berry 
are  the  contractors.  The  work  was  formally  com- 
menced on  Wednesday. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  R.C.  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Assumption  has  been  laid  at  Maghera- 
felt  by  the  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  The  church  will 
be  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will  cost  about 
^7,000.  Messrs.  O’Neill  and  Byrne  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

A new  wing  is  to  be  built  to  the  Assembly’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  at  the  cost  of  .£9,000.  Mr.  John 
Lanyon  is  the  architect. 

A carved  pulpit  in  alabaster  and  coloured  marbles, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  architect,  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  new  parish  church  of  Slough, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Terry,  of  Lambeth 
Palace-road.  The  consecration  of  this  church  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  24th  instant. 

A new  pulpit  and  organ  have  been  erected  in  St. 
John’s  parish  church,  Glasgow.  The  woodwork  of 
the  organ  case  is  richly  carved.  Both  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  architect,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Forster  and  Andrews,  Hull. 

The  Taunton  Town  Council,  at  its  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last,  re-appointed  Mr.  George  C.  Shaw- 
bridge  borough  inspector  for  a term  of  five  years. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Church  of  England 
mission  room  and  coffee  house  was  laid  in  Regent- 
street,  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Scarborough,  on  Satur- 
day. The  cost,  with  site,  will  be  .£2,100. 

Water  has  been  let  into  the  new  dock  at  Goole, 
which  will  be  very  shortly  ready  for  formal  opening. 

Additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the  Hexham 
Board  Schools,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Oliver,  ot  Newcastle  on-Tyne.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  ,£2,000. 

New  educational  buildings  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Taunton’s  School,  Southampton,  for  the 
Endowed  School  Governors.  Mr.  Critchlow  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Bostock  the  builder.  The 
fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hammer,  of 
London. 

The  Belfast  Town  Council  have  adopted  a report 
from  a committee  declaring  it  desirable  to  erect 
covered  markets  on  the  west  side  of  a new  thorough- 
fare now  being  made  from  Donegal-place  to  York- 
street,  at  a cost  for  building  not  to  exceed  ^20,000. 
The  report  will  be  further  considered  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  town  council. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  was  opened  at  Pareham, 
Hants,  on  Wednesday  week.  Messrs.  Fullford  and 
Bays  are  the  builders. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Inverness  High 
School  was  laid  on  Saturday,  The  building  will 
cost  nearly  £5,000. 

The  Promo  local  hoard  having  ascertained  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  the  Egford 
experimental  well,  have  decided  to  adopt  the  spring 
as  the  source  of  the  now  water  supply  for  the  town, 
and  have  instructed  Mr.  Tomlinson,  their  engineer, 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates. 

The  West  Itriton  says  it  is  not  goneriilly  known 
that  Mr.  Poarson,  the  selected  architect  for  the 
Cathedral,  has  been  connected  with  the  city  of 
Truro,  and  his  sister  was  formerly  in  clinrgo  of  the 
depository  in  that  city  of  tho  Society  for  Promoting 
Cbristiau  Knowledge. 


Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  will  leave  England  again 
on  the  20lh  to  resumo  work  at  Nineveh,  where  exca- 
vations have  been  conducted  during  his  absence  by 
his  nephew.  It  is  probable  that  the  Kouyunjik 
Library  will  be  thoroughly  explored  by  March  next. 
Some  400  fresh  tablets  are  on  their  way  to  the 
British  Museum. 

Tho  tender  of  Messrs.  'T.  Obank  and  Sons  hag 
been  accepted  by  the  Bradford  School  Hoard  for  the 
erection  of  schools  at  Htlle  Vue,  Manningham. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  tho  parish  church  of 
Kettering  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 

Tho  Town  Council  of  Hatley,  Yorks,  have  in- 
structed Mr.  Hateman,  their  engineer,  to  prepare 
plans  and  spscifications  for  a third  reservoir  at 
Ramsden. 

A new  school  chapel  at  Broad  Eye,  near  Stafford, 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Griffiths,  county  surveyor,  was  opened  yesterday 
(Thursday). 

The  Russians  are  erecting  at  Erzeroum  an  enor- 
mous monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  who  fell  by  the  sword  or  disease  during  the 
Turkish  war.  The  memorial  represents  a Russian 
sentry  keeping  watch  over  a series  of  tablets  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  regiments  which 
have  suffered  much  during  the  Russian  occupation, 
and  a list  of  the  officers  buried  beneath  the  mound. 
The  sculptor,  a Russian  named  Yarnush,  expects  to 
finish  the  memorial  by  the  middle  of  next  month. 

The  Berkshire  Archasological  and  Architectural 
Society  visited  Bray,  Ockwell,  Shottesbrooke,  and 
White  Waltham  yesterday. 

During  the  progress  of  works  of  restoration  at 
Isel  Church,  near  Carlisle,  a thick  brass  plate,  21fin. 
X 4^in.,  has  been  disinterred  on  the  south  side  of 
chancel,  bearing  an  inscription  to  Thomas  deSandes, 
who  died  in  1415. 

The  external  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  City 
Guildhall  and  its  offices  are  now  almost  completed, 
after  having  occupied  the  workmen  for  a period  of 
six  weeks.  The  whole  of  the  walls,  the  windows, 
window-frames,  &c.,  have  been  repainted,  and  a 
fresh  coat  of  gilding  has  been  put  upon  the  towers, 
the  vanes,  &a.  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  of  Lang- 
ham-street,  E.C.,  has  executed  the  work. 

The  church  of  Maryport,  Cumberland,  is  about  to 
be  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson, 
of  Carlisle,  at  an  outlay  ot  .£600— the  proposed 
work  including  the  laying  of  white  marble  and  tile 
pavement  in  chancel,  the  alteration  of  the  present 
vestry  into  an  organ- chamber,  the  erection  of  new 
vestry  over  heating-chamber  on  seuth  side  of  chan- 
cel, and  the  addition  of  a lectern  to  the  church 
furniture. 

A parsonage-house  is  about  to  be  built  at  Ketley, 
Salop,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Haycock,  at 
a cost  of  .£1,700. 

A new  Free  Church  was  opened  at  Dykehead, 
Shotts,  N.B.,  on  Thursday  week.  It  is  (Gothic  in 
style,  and  seats  450  persons. 

At  Cranford,  Northhants,  some  holy  communion 
vessels,  which  had  long  been  lost  sight  of,  have 
recently  been  recovered.  The  chalice,  which  is  of 
good  form  and  character,  bears  date  1575.  They 
have  been  carefully  restored,  and  will  be  brought 
into  use. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  ot  the  Smethwick 
Board,  on  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  W.  F.  Clayton,  sur- 
veyor, resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  having 
been  appointed  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  drainage 
and  sewage  works  of  Lsicester.  The  salary  for  his 
successor  was  fixed  at  .£200  per  year. 

The  parish  church  of  Kirkoswald,  in  Carlisle 
diocese,  is  about  to  be  restored  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cory.  The  north  and  south  aisles  are  to  have 
open  roofs  in  place  of  present  ceiling ; an  oak  roof  is 
to  be  placed  beneath  the  present  ceiling  of  nave,  and 
the  north  aisle  is  to  be  partially  rebuilt.  The  struc- 
tural alterations  will  cost  about  .£1,000. 

The  Town  Council  of  Northampton  discussed  at 
their  last  meeting  the  advisability  ot  putting  their 
works  of  drainage,  &c.,  out  to  contract.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  the  present  system  ot  having 
the  work  carried  out  by  the  borough  surveyor,  but 
a report  by  a committee  was  adopted,  recommending 
that  a more  stringent  supervision  be  exercised 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  and  over  tho  men 
employed.  The  surveyor,  Mr.  Pidson,  stated  that 
the  present  staff  was  insufficient  owing  to  tho  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  ; the  work  with  regard  to  which 
the  discussion  arose— tho  culvorting  of  tho  town 
from  tho  Midland  station  to  West  Bridge — hud  coat 
less  than  if  it  had  boen  done  by  contract.  Tho 
work  had  just  been  completed  for  J1 1,919,  and  his 
original  ostiiuato  was  £15,050. 

The  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  have  iindor  their  consideration  tho 
desirability  of  improving  tho  approaohoa  to  Londoa- 
bridge,  and  also  of  widoiiiiig  Upper  and  Lower 
Thamo.s-stroot,  and  some  of  the  streets  in  tho  imme- 
diate looality.  Tho  object  of  tho  oommitteo  is  to 
relievo  the  existing  heavy  tralUo,  and  to  afford  uddi- 
iioual  vuhicular  accommodation. 
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The  City  Press  gives  the  following  bio- 
graphical particulars  as  to  the  new  Sheriffs  for 
London  and  Middlesex,  Messrs.  Burt  and 
Bevan,  who  will  be  admitted  into  office  on  the 
28th  inst.  Mr.  George  Burt  was  born  at 
Swanage,  Dorset,  on  October  2nd,  1816.  His 
father,  Mr.  Kobert  Burt,  was  a stone  merchant 
there,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  follow  the 
same  trade.  At  the  age  of  19,  the  late  Mr. 
Mowlem  (also  a native  of  Swanage,  and  Mr. 
Burt’s  uncle)  brought  him  to  London,  and  in 
1844.  Mr.  Mowlem  took  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr. 
Freeman  into  partnership,  the  firm  from  that 
time  being  known  by  its  present  title  of  “ John 
Mowlem  and  Co.”  The  senior  partner  died  in 
1868,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Burt  until  1875,  when  Mr. 
John  Mowlem  Burt,  the  elder  son  of  the  newly- 
elected  sheriff,  was  taken  into  partnership,  and 
these  three  gentlemen  now  constitute  the  firm 
so  well  known  in  London  as  road  and  general 
contractors,  and  in  Aberdeen  and  Guernsey  as 
quarry-owners.  They  were  the  first  to  manu- 
facture and  lay  down  the  pavement  known  as 
“ narrow  cubes.”  The  first  roadway  so  laid 
was  that  of  old  Blackfriars  Bridge  in  the  year 
1840.  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  M.D.,  of  Finsbury-circus, 
and  was  born  in  1829.  He  entered  business 
life  in  1853  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Sturge,  constituting  the  firm  of  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Sturge,  who  carried  on  for  many 
yeass  the  business  of  cement  manufacturers  at 
Northfieet,  Belvedere  - road,  Lambeth,  and 
Lime-street.  Since  the  death  of  Mr,  Sturge, 
and  the  retirement  from  business  of  Mr. 
Knight,  the  business  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  same  title  by  Mr.  Bevan,  who  has  recently 
admitted  into  the  firm  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Eobert  Bevan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
introduction  into  the  firm  of  Mr.  Eobert  Bevan 
was  made  the  occasion  of  opening  a club  and 
institute,  erected  by  Mr.  Bevan  for  the  use  of 
his  large  staff  of  workmen  and  others  at  North- 
fleet,  at  a cost  of  .£10,000. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne  Arts  Association,  established  early  this 
year  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  a taste  for 
art  generally,  encouraging  local  art,  and  form- 
ing a school  of  artists  for  Newcastle,  was 
opened  on  Friday  night  by  a conversazione  in 
the  Assembly  Eooms  (in  three  of  the  apart- 
ments of  which  the  exhibition  is  held).  Artists, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Continental,  were  invited 
some  months  ago  to  send  contributions  to  the 
exhibition,  and  so  large  was  the  response  that 
the  Executive  Committee  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  selecting  the  best  of  the  works.  Between 
700  and  800  pictures  have  been  placed,  and 
the  exhibition,  while  containing  not  a few 
works  of  the  highest  class,  is  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  paintings  ever  brought 
together  in  the  provinces.  Alma-Tadema, 
Frere,  Tissot,  Macwhirter,  P.  C.  Comte, 
Orchardson,  O’Neill,  Cooke,  and  Faed,  are 
represented  by  some  fine  works,  and  amongst 
the  other  artists  whose  paintings  well  received 
the  most  notice  are  J.  W.  Lawson,  who  sends 
his  three  pictures,  “ Imprisoned  Spring,”  “ A 
Merry  Christmas,”  and  “ Dawn  ” — all  illustra- 
tive of  the  “ Children  of  the  Great  City  ” — 
Stuart  Wortley,  Houston,  Pabst,  Moore,  Bircket 
Foster,  Cassie,  J.  D.  Watson,  Perugini,  Jules 
Eougeron,  Pelligrini,  Schmidt,  Calthrop, 
Aumonier,  Fan  tin.  Watts,  Paton,  Otto  Weber, 
Emmerson,  Jobling,  Sticks,  Charlton  (the 
animal  painter),  Surtees,  Breanski,  Hering, 
Dicey,  and  Frank  Walton.  The  exhibition  will 
continue  open  several  weeks,  and  should  it 
prove  successful  it  will  become  an  institution. 
Considerable  expenses  have  been  incurred,  but 
the'promoters  are  liberally  assisted  by  a number 
of  local  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has  generously 
offered  to  be  a guarantee  against  loss. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  sitting  of  the 
London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  and 
Draughtsmen,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Butler  read 
a paper  on  “ Silicated  Stone  Pipes  for  House 
Drainage  and  other  Purposes.”  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  paper  had  reference  to  ancient  and 
primitive  modes  of  drainage,  and  to  the  defec- 
tive material  and  imperfect  workmanship  in 


using  them  too  often  visible  at  the  'present 
time.  The  author  next  entered  into  a full  and 
bighly-practical  description  of  the  “silicated” 
stone  pipes,  which  he  maintained  were  far  more 
efficacious,  and  would  be  found  far  more  de- 
sirable, than  any  other  known  kinds  of  sewage 
ducts.  The  materials  of  which  the  improved 
pipes  are  wrought  were  stated  to  be  Portland 
cement,  incorporated  with  either  granite 
chippings,  Thames  gravel,  Kentish  ragstone,  or 
other  substance  of  a like  obdurate  character. 
These  ingredients  are  reduced  to  particles  of 
uniformly  small  size  by  powerful  machinery, 
and  then  united  by  the  agency  of  water  and 
mechanical  stirring.  Thus  a kind  of  crystalised 
concrete  is  formed,  and  which  may  be  easily 
put  into  any  required  form  by  means  of  moulds. 
The  induration  of  the  pipes  is  hastened  and 
intensified  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of 
baths  of  silicate  of  soda. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  modern  pic- 
tures in  oil  has  been  opened  at  the  Eoyal 
Pavilion,  Brighton.  The  catalogue  before  us 
comprises  many  choice  works.  Of  pathetic 
pieces  we  may  name  “ Mariana,”  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Bell,  valued  at  .£250 ; “ Eeeling  Bob- 
bins for  the  Loom,”  by  A.  A.  Hunt;  “The 
Cloister  Well,”  by  E.  E.  Taylor,  &c.  Architec- 
tural pieces  are  scarce.  We  notice  “ The  Pres- 
bytery, Chichester,”  by  E.  H.  Nibbs,  clever  in 
parts ; “ View  of  Parliament-street  from  the 
National  Gallery,”  by  Miss  Ellen  Johnson  ; “An 
Old  Street,  Normandy,”  by  Miss  Alice  Manly  ; 
“Old  Hornsey  Church,”  by  Lewis  Chappell ; 

“ Interior  of  a Martello  Tower,  Pevensey,”  by 
E.  W.  Cooke,  E.A. ; “Views  of  Windsor,” 
several  pleasing  sketches  of  Sussex  scenery, 

“ Martello  Tower,  Eastbourne,”  by  E.  H.  Nibbs. 
Several  artists  of  note  appear ; thus  we  find 
the  names  of  A.  Davis  Cooper,  T.  F.  Goodall, 
E.  E.  Taylor,  T.  F.  Wainwright,  T.  Davidson, 
J.  J.  Mayall,  A.  Bierstadt,  A.  N.  Eossi,  J.  R. 
Marquis,  E.H.A.,  Beetholme,  Kennedy,  C.  W. 
Wyllie,  Ascroft,  G.  H.  Barable,  Henry  O’Neil, 
A.E.  A.,  Miss  Grace,  A.  B.  Donaldson,  J.  Lamont 
Brodie,  David  Low,  C.  Lambert,  C.  E.  Cox 
Hayes,  E.H.A.,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mayall, 
Devereux,  Leatham  Calcott,  E.A.,  Clint,  Tal- 
mage.  White,  Opie,  E.A.,  Dance,  E.A.,  &c. 
Those  who  desire  to  spend  a few  hours  from 
the  blue  sea  cannot  do  better  than  inspect  the 
large  collection  of  oil  paintings  of  all  conceiv- 
able subjects,  and  by  many  eminent  masters,  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Pavilion. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  deep  sea 
harbour  at  Boulogne  were  commenced  on  Tues- 
day. The  new  harbour  was  marked  out  by  war 
vessels  at  anchor.  It  will  be  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  the  existing  harbour,  and  will 
extend  three  kilometres  west,  the  coast  line 
forming  its  base,  and  the  stone  breakwaters 
will  enclose  a large  portion  of  Boulogne  roads. 
The  existing  east  jetty  of  Boulogne  harbour 
will  extend  1,440  metres  (4,710ft.)  in  a curved 
line  towards  the  ^breakwater,  where  it  will  ter. 
minate  in  a lighthouse,  having  a north  entrance 
150  metres  wide.  The  two  breakwaters  will  be 
made  by  casting  large  blocks  of  stone  into  the 
sea,  extending  over  a wide  base,  gradually 
diminishing  up  to  the  level  of  low-water  mark, 
on  which  wiU  be  built  a broad  wall  or  quay  of 
stone,  filled  in  with  Portland  cement,  rising 
two  metres  above  the  level  of  the  highest  spring 
tides,  with  a stone  parapet  two  metres  higher 
on  the  sea-side.  On  the  outer  side  of  these 
breakwaters,  where  the  lower  portion  of  the 
wall  joins  the  foundations,  the  junction  will  be 
additionally  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
sea  by  layers  or  belts  of  artificial  stone  blocks 
measuring  eight  to  ten  cubic  metres  each.  The 
new  harbour  exclusive  of  the  foreshore,  will 
contain  a water  area  of  137  hectares  (339  acres). 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  is 
17,000,000  francs  (£680,000).  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  execution  of  the  works  will  be  15 
years. 

Mb.  G.  F.  Ltster,  engineer  to  the  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  has  issued  his 
annual  report  on  the  general  state  and  progress 
of  the  dock  works  at  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head, and  of  the  expenditure  in  his  department 
from  the  2nd  July,  1877,  to  the  1st  July,  1878. 
The  engineer  gives  details  showing  that  the  new 
works  are  making  rapid  progress.  The  number 
of  men  now  employed  on  these  works,  including 
those  of  the  contractor,  is  about  3,000.  The 


total  quantity  of  excavations  removed  and  de- 
posited is  4,076,000  cubic  yards,  and  the 
masonry,  concrete,  and  brickwork  built  amounts 
to  594,000  cubic  yards.  At  the  south  end  new 
works,  the  excavations  in  connection  with  canal 
dock,  east  of  Brunswick  Dock,  amounting  to 
about  94,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  other 
material,  are  completed,  and  all  the  other  work 
is  well  forward.  About  90,000  cubic  yards  of 
excavations  have  been  removed  in  connection 
with  the  new  dock  southward  of  Brunswick 
Dock,  and  the  river  wall  is  progressing.  Pos- 
session has  been  taken  of  the  Harrington  Basin, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  commence 
the  construction  of  the  intended  lock  on  the 
site.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  for  the 
graving  dock  and  enlargement  of  the  Hercu- 
laneum Half-tide  Dock  has  been  cleared  down 
to  the  level  of  the  quays,  and  the  docks  par- 
tially excavated.  About  400,000  cubic  yards  of 
excavations,  of  which  125,000  are  for  the  docks, 
and  all  in  rocks,  have  been  removed.  Generally 
the  works  and  docks  at  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head have  been  maintained  during  the  year  in 
good  and  substantial  order.  The  expenditure 
of  the  year  on  Liverpool  has  been  £642,829 
Os.  lid. ; Birkenhead,  £96,887  9s.  3d. ; Conser- 
vancy, £1,842  18s.  2d. ; official  charges,  £14,043; 
landing-stage  reconstruction,  £685  12s.  7d. ; 
dredgers  and  mud-hoppers,  £17,704  Os.  4d. ; 
total,  £713,997  13s.  7d. 

Mr.  Jambs  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
has  this  week  shipped  to  Cyprus  for  the  War 
Department  a quantity  of  locks  and  door  fur- 
niture intended  to  be  used  for  the  officers’ 
quarters  there.  W e have  seen  samples  of  the 
locks  in  question,  and  as  they  appear  to  possess 
several  important  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
rim  locks,  we  think  them  deserving  of  special 
notice.  The  design  (which  Mr.  Hill  has 
recently  registered)  is  altogether  new,  and  the 
general  finish  is  superior  to  anything  we  have 
seen  at  the  price.  They  are  made  in  several 
qualities ; some  with  gun  metal  keys,  and 
others  with  patent  steel  keys,  which  are  nickel 
plated  to  prevent  rusting,  and  combine  in  a 
remarkable  degree  both  lightness  and  strength. 
These  locks  are  well  suited  for  Queen  Anne 
and  other  revived  Late  styles  of  architecture, 
and  will  be  largely  specified  by  architects  gene- 
rally. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  will  hold  its 
autumnal  meeting  for  1878  in  Paris  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next.  The  members 
will  be  formally  received  at  the  large  hall  of 
the  Societe  d’Encouragement  pour  Industrie 
Nationale,  in  the  Eue  de  Eennes,  at  9 a.m.,  on 
Monday,  when  the  president  will  deliver  an 
introductory  address,  and  other  papers  will 
follow.  On  Tuesday  a general  meeting  of  the 
Societe  d’Encouragement  will  be  held  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  the  members’ 
annual  dinner  takes  place.  On  W ednesday  a 
concluding  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held. 
The  members  have  received  invitations  to  visit 
three  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
French  ironworks  — those  of  Creuzot,  H. 
Schneider  et  Cie. ; of  Terre  Noire,  Compagnie 
des  Fondries  et  Foyes  de  Ferre  Noir,  La  Voulte 
et  Besseges ; and  of  Hayange,  Lorraine,  Messrs. 
De  W endel. 

We  regret  to  find  in  the  list  of  the  persons 
lost  by  the  sinking  of  the  Princess  Alice  steam- 
boat the  names  of  Mr.  Charles  Eowe  Dillon, 
architect,  of  5,  Bartholomew-villas,  Kentish- 
town,  N.W.,  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Dillon  was  a 
pupil  of  the  late  H.  L.  Elmes,  and  had  for 
many  years  acted  as  manager  of  works  at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  under  Major- 
General  Scott.  In  this  capacity  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  designing  and  superintend- 
ing the  erection  of  the  new  Science  Schools, 
frequently  illustrated  by  us  in  the  spring  of 
1876.  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  about  five-and- forty 
years  of  age,  was  well  known  in  architectural 
circles ; he  had  been  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute since  1865,  and  his  name  was  always  to  be 
found  on  subscription  lists  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession.  We  notice  also  that 
the  body  of  Mr.  Alfred  James  Eouse,  aged  41, 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  150,  New  North- 
road,  Islington,  was  amongst  those  identified 
on  Monday,  with  those  of  several  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  resident  in.  London  and 
Oxford. 
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NOTICE  OE  REMOVAL. 

CHUBB  Xnt)  son, 

LOCK,  SAKE,  ANO  IRON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

iJaro  UKMOVKI)  tlirtr  HAKK  utifl  7<OCK  BUSINKSH  to  new 
ami  extcnalvo  I'rurnlNCM, 

12H,  gUKKN  VICTOUIA  HTKKKT,  8T.  PAUL’S,  E.C. 

IIluHtmtcrl  I’rloe  ^rutix  and  poNt«fn‘f>. 

Uakora  tu  thu  gUKBN,  H.K.H.  tho  ruiNCE  OF  WALES, 
and  Uio  Hunk  of  KiitfUind. 


CHIPS. 

Claridpo’s  patent  asphalte,  which  is  used  for  the 
oarrinpe-ways,  and  laid  in  nearly  all  the  courts  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  is  now  beinp  applied  to 
the  extent  of  about  23,(J00ft.  super,  to  the  several 
carriage-ways  of  the  Foreign-office. 

The  parish  church  of  Barton  Seagrave,  near 
Kettering,  is  in  course  of  restoration  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Burton,  at  their 
last  meeting,  decided  to  abandon  the  scheme  for 
removing  the  outfall  of  the  sewage  to  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Trent  and  Dove,  and  instructed  Mr. 
Woolley,  as  acting  for  Mr.  Clavey,  their  surveyor, 
during  illness,  to  prepare  plans  for  new  clean-water 
drains  from  the  breweries  to  the  Trent,  and  for 
sewage  tank  enlargement.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Tarbotton, 
C.E. 

The  chapel  of  the  Grammar  School,  Felstead, 
Essex,  has  lately  had  a large  subject  of  the  Ascen- 
sion put  up — being  one  of  a series.  It  is  painted  on 
linoleum.  The  drawings  of  figures  are  from  life  con- 
ventionalised, bold  in  outline  and  colour,  designed 
and  executed  by  J.  E.  Thomson,  29,  Gladstone- 
street,  St.  George’s-road,  Southwark,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  Chancellor, 
of  London  and  Chelmsford. 

On  Saturday  last  the  first  stone  of  A1  Saints 
Church,  an  edifice  to  be  erected  for  the  uss  of  the 
English  colony,  was  laid  in  the  He  de  la  Croix, 
Rouen.  The  church  is  Norman  in  style,  and  a 
Tudor  rose  in  mosaic  is  to  be  placed  on  the  external 
west  gable,  so  that  the  English  nationality  may  be 
evident. 

The  waste  mudlands  adjoining  the  railway  at 
Bevois  Valley,  near  Southampton,  is  being  reclaimed. 
Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons  are  the  contractors. 

The  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners 
have  appointed  Mr.  C.  C.  Creeke,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  post  of  town  surveyor,  as  consulting  sur- 
veyor at  a salary  of  ^200  a year. 

A medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Silicate  Paint 
Company,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  whose  paints 
received  such  favourable  notice  at  the  Paris  Hygienic 
Congress. 

The  new  South  Shields  workhouse  is  making 
rapid  progress  towards  completion.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morton  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  E.  Suddard  the 
contractor,  the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  Cobham. 
The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is  intended  to  ac- 
commodate 700  inmates. 

A new  Lady  altar  was  uncovered  on  Sunday  last 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis, 
Chester.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hanley,  of  Chester,  was  the 
sculptor. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER.  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
pLmnted),  Armley,  Leeds. 


VKRITy\S  AIR-PROPELLER. 

It  is  quite  beyond  doubt  that  there  are  many 
times  when  if  a constant  snpply  of  fresh  air  be 
necessary  it  must  l>e  pumped  in— it  will  not  come  in 
of  itself  —and  tbero  are  places  where  it  can  never  bo 
obtained  without  some  artificial  action.  Messrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  patented  an  arrangement  to 
effect  this,  which  is  simple  and  effective.  It  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  an  ordinary  gas-meter, 
and  occupies  but  small  space.  A cistern  placed  in 
the  highest  available  position  in  the  building  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  to  bo  used,  and  n jin.  lead 
pipe  conveying  the  water  to  tho  machine,  are  all 
that  is  required.  The  internal  mechanism  consists 
of  a drnm,  with  a set  of  fans  worked  by  a fly-wheel 
placed  in  the  centre  and  on  the  same  axis  as  the 
fans,  which  revolves  on  jewelled  centres.  Two  mere 
pin-hole  jets  of  water  directed  on  to  tho  fly-wheel 
put  these  fans  in  rapid  motion.  A current  of  air 
may  be  passed  through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
1,000ft.  per  minute  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  apparatus ; reducing  the  supply  of  water 
by  turning  the  tap,  the  revolutions  may  be  brought 
down  to  three  or  four  per  minute,  so  that  the  current 
of  air  may  be  regulated  to  the  nicest  degree.  A 
couple  of  machines,  placed  in  proper  position  and 
nicely  regulated,  secure  the  result  of  an  incomiug 
current  of  the  exact  force  required,  and  no  more,  and 
an  extracting  power  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
inlet  supply.  The  water,  after  working  the  machine, 
passes  down  through  minute  orifices  across  the 
inlet  tube,  and  thus  washes  the  incoming  air.  The 
invention  is  applicable  to  many  wants,  and  ought  at 
once  to  come  largely  into  use.— Vide  Builder,  Aug. 
3 1878  ° 

VERITY  BROTHERS,  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Ventilating*  and  Sanitary  Appliances, 
127,  Regent- street,  W. ; Works,  155,  Qneen’s-road, 
Bayswater,  W.  [Advt. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
furthe-r  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire. — 

fADVT.] 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System. 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
herefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  HeUi- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire; and  19,  Parliament- street,  London, — [Advt.] 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Penrith.— Last  week  the  operative  stonomasone 
in  Penrith  oonuocted  with  the  union  struck  against 
the  employment  of  non-seciety  hands  by  tho  several 
employers.  The  unionists  are  still  idle. 

South  SniELD8.-^On  Friday  night  a general 
meeting  of  the  operative  joiners  and  house  carpen- 
ters was  held,  to  consider  the  masters’  demands  for 
a reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  in  the  wages.  The  meeting 
was  very  largely  attended  ; and  after  a fall  discussion, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  former 
decision  to  withstand  the  reduction.  The  men, 
therefore,  remain  out  on  strike. 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

RE\DE  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnlflh  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
respecttully  Invite  attention  to  their  Vamlshee  for  Houue 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  found  of 
uniform  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  lustre,  and  durability  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Extra  Hard-Drying  Varnishes  for  church  seats,  and  seats  of 
schools  and  public  buildings,  which  for  hardalrylDg,  briUlancy, 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 


TENDERS. 


Ascot.— For  viUas  Nos.  1 and  2,  to  be  erected  at  Ascot 
for  the  Ascot,  Sunninghill,  and  General  Land  Co.,Limited. 
Mr.  John  Norton,  architect : — 


Pink,  T. 
Colls  ... 
Boyce,  Thos. 
Lawranoe 


vma  No.  1. 

VUla  No.  2. 

Nos.  1 and  2 
together. 

£2,490 

...£3,790  .. 

.£6,220  0 0 

2,224 

...  .. 

, 

2,196 

...  3,694  .. 

. 5,850  0 0 

2,000 

...  3,700  .. 

. 5,709  0 0 

(acc.)...  1,990 

...  3,600  .. 

. 5,310  10  0 

Baeewell. — For  the  placing  and  laying  of  pipes  in 
connection  with  Sheldon  waterworks,  for  the  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  Bakewell : — 

Littlewood,  H.  (accepted). 


Brixton. — For  alterations  at  the  Brandon  Arms  for 
Mr.  P.  Gamer.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect.  Church- 
street,  Spitalfields  .— 

Meleer  £463 

Kiddle  and  Son 315 

Marr  (accepted) 309 

Palmer  295 


Canterbcrt. — For  painting  and  repairs  toRhe  roof  of 
the  Com  Exchange  for  the  Canterbury  local  board  : — 

Hills,  H £92  15 

Cozens,  J.  F 89  0 

Gaskins,  J.  C.  (accepted)  85  0 

Surveyor’s  estimate 90  0 

CAvrESHAii. — For  new  tower,  south  aisle,  and  porch, 
being  the  first  portion  of  the  enlargement  and  restoration 
of  the  parish  church  at  Caversham,  Oxon.  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Stall  wood,  architects,  Reading  : — 

Wheeler  Bros,  and  A.  W.  Dodd  (accepted)  £2,351 
CiTT.— For  repairs  at  The  Red  Lion,  BasinghaU-street, 
for  Mr.  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  surveyor : — 
Marr  (accepted). 

Clapham.— For  stabling,  hilliard-room,  &o.,  Shirley 
Lodge,  Clapham-park,  for  Mr.  C.  S.  Whitburn.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Mathews,  architect;  quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed: — 

Loat  and  Co £1,040 

Battley 979 

Downs  and  Co 960 

Newstead,  N 950 


Clay  Cross. — For  the  drainage  of  Clay-lane,  Waterloo" 
street 

Beard,  H.,  Sheepbridge £195 


Spencer,  W.,  Danesmoor  ' 89 

Clark,  Wm.,  Clay  Cross 70 

Holmes,  Jos.,  Danesmoor  55 

Clark,  Jos.,  Clay  Cross 53 

Marshall  and  Byard,  Clay  Cross  (acc.)  50 
Deanwood. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  Dean- 
wood,  near  Newbury,  Berks.  Messrs.  Morris  and  Stall- 
wood,  architects,  Reading : — 

Hopson  (accepted)  £1,022  S 0 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVEEY  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGHAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 
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SPECULATIVE  HOUSE 
MANUFACTURE. 

The  iu’cliitect  is,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
to  blame  for  the  distrust  with  which 
the  public  and  the  complaining  householder 
regard  him.  He  is  now  acknowledged,  even 
by  his  own  friends,  to  be  in  certain  cases 
the  last  person  whom  the  ordinary  house- 
builder thinks  of  consulting  about  an  ordi- 
nary “ desirable  residence.”  Fet  the 
recrirring  evils  of  bad  drainage,  worse 
ventilation,  and  dishonest  building  are 
unanimously  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
architect  by  the  public,  especially  by  that 
class  of  it  which  associate  worthlessness  in 
construction  with  external  show  or  display. 
It  is  hard  to  convince  some  of  these  good 
people  that  the  two  things  are  not  neces- 
sai'ily  identical  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming evidence,  apparently,  to  the  con- 
trary, to  be  found  in  every  street  and 
suburb.  Whenever  we  inquire  into  the 
complaints  preferred  by  indignant  clients 
against  their  architects,  where  professional 
men  have  really  been  employed,  the  burden 
of  them  are  “ extras  ” on  the  contract,  and 
defective  planning  or  bad  construction.  It 
is  an  excess  of  cost,  inconvenient  access  to 
dining-room  or  kitchen,  the  impx’oper  posi- 
tions of  doors,  deficient  lighting,  and  unne- 
cessary coiTidors.  The  servants  complain 
of  the  badly-drawing  chimneys,  the  ill- 
shutting  doors,  imperfect  fastenings,  mater- 
familias  of  the  scanty  closets,  and  the 
visitors  of  unpleasant  odours  or  gloomi- 
ness, and  there  is  a general  acknowledg- 
ment that  external  appearance  and  orna- 
mentation have  been  attended  to  at  the  cost 
of  convenience  and  comfort.  We  heard  only 
the  other  day  of  a case  in  which  a gentle- 
man had  spent  upwards  of  £10,000  on  a 
house  designed  by  a well-known  London 
architect,  who  had  to  call  in  a local  builder 
to  remodel  the  interior  arrangements.  But 
such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  hear 
of  them  more  generally  in  the  country  than 
in  London,  where  badly-planned  houses 
are  readily  bought  or  let  in  obedience  to 
the  great  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  risks  incurred  by  the  purchaser  or 
lessee,  who  is  occasionally  liable  for  exten- 
sive repairs.  Leasehold  houses  are  always 
subject  to  this  uncertainty,  that  the  tenant 
is  called  upon  to  rebuild  or  structurally  re- 
pair the  premises  at  the  close  of  his  lease, 
the  freeholder  reaping  all  the  benefit.  We 
are  ready  to  admit  that  no  architect  can  be 
expected  to  please  everybody’s  ideas  upon 
house-planning,  or  his  crotchets  in  matters 
of  domestic  convenience.  He  is  sometimes 
hampered,  sometimes  compelled  to  plan  a 
house  to  sxiit  one  tenant  which  will  not 
please  another  ; but  the  truth  still  remains 
that  the  house-planner  and  the  architect 
are,  from  a cause  not  difficult  to  trace,  fre- 
quently at  variance.  In  glancing  over  the 
illustrations  which  appear  in  our  own  pages, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  fact,  and  the  additional  witness  borne 
by  competition  designs  leaves  no  doubt 
that  an  excellent  design  may  have  an 
execrably  bad  plan.  We  believe  ourselves 
that  much  of  this  admitted  failure  is  due 
to  haste  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  is 
attribxrtable  to  the  person  who  employs  an 
architect.  Undue  pressure  is  put  ixpon  the 
architect  to  have  the  building  commenced 
immediately,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
little  thought  is  bestowed  in  perfecting  the 
plan.  A still  more  prolific  cause  of  bad 
planning  is  the  too  frequent  practice  of 
drawing  elevations  to  suit  some  precon- 
ceived idea  of  the  designer,  and  disposing 
the  rooms  accordingly.  This  is  undoubtedly 


the  course  pursued  by  a large  number  of 
architects  by  whom  a plan  is  looked  upon 
as  a very  mechanical  and  subordinate  part 
of  the  task  confided  to  them,  and  as  a 
thing  that  may  be  arranged  upon  the  first 
crude  idea  that  presents  itself.  Happily 
for  architectxirc,  our  most  successftil  prac- 
titioners have  set  an  example  in  this 
respect,  and  have  shown  that  the  external 
design  should  be  the  outcome  of  the  in- 
ternal parts.  But  the  most  successful 
practitioner  does  not,  as  a rule,  build  the 
small  leasehold  dwelling-houses  of  our 
towns.  They  are  the  work  of  speculative 
builders,  who  employ  architects  to  give 
them  a design,  the  result  of  which  is  a kind 
of  wholesale  house-manufacture  in  the 
place  of  honest  house-building.  Here  we 
have  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  grievance 
of  which  the  public  complain.  The  houses 
are  built  to  let,  not  to  live  in — just  in  the 
same  manner  as  many  of  the  large  uphol- 
sterers and  tailoring  establishments  display 
goods  for  sale  and  not  for  wear.  As  long 
as  a great  demand  for  houses  exists,  it  is 
probable  that  the  public  will  continue  to 
complain,  and  with  justice,  of  the  “ knocked- 
up  ” houses  in  our  midst,  and  architects 
will  continue  to  supply  inferior  designs,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  profession  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
some  justice,  we  fear,  in  the  oft-repeated 
charge  brought  against  the  profession,  that 
it  is  one  that  does  not  look  after  necessaries, 
that  it  sacrifices  economy  and  domestic 
convenience  to  fashion,  and  that  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  whims  the  rich  man  can 
gratify,  and  the  poor  must  be  content  to  do 
without.  We  have  lately  had  dinned  into 
our  ears  from  another  quarter  the  strange 
doctrine  that  the  engineer  rather  than  the 
architect  should  be  called  in  to  i-estore  or 
rebuild  oxir  dilapidated  church  fabrics — a 
doctrine  which  points  to  the  same  disbelief 
in  the  rational  exercise  of  the  architect’s 
functions.  In  the  latter  instance  there  is 
an  absurd  jumbling  together  of  the  work 
of  the  two  professions.  The  engineer’s 
labour  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  nature, 
while  the  architect’s  cannot  be  estimated 
as  so  much  material  or  labour  for  a given 
amount  of  outlay. 

In  a letter  to  a contemporary  Mr.  Mar- 
nock  takes  up  the  case  of  “ dishonest 
houses,”  and  we  think  fairly  imputes  blame, 
not  to  the  architect — whom,  he  says,  ironi- 
cally, is  the  last  person  anybody  would  think 
of  consulting  in  the  construction  of  the  ordi- 
nary desirable  residence — but  apportions  it 
between  the  builder  and  the  public.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  the  public  are  chiefly  to  blame 
for  the  existence  of  dishonest  houses.  De- 
spite their  pi-otestations  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  honest  practical  build- 
ing, they  prefer  the  house  of  the  same  size 
that  is  more  showy  in  appearance,  so  thac 
their  pitiful  complaints  about  the  desirabi- 
lity of  the  essentially  xitilitarian  and  sound 
are  often  mere  empty  moralisings,  without 
any  practical  basis  or  result.  The  truth  is, 
the  purchaser  or  tenant  of  a house  tries  to 
obtain,  if  he  can,  both  appearance  and 
wear,  without  for  a moment  reflecting  he  is 
misleading  himself  in  expecting  to  get  both 
at  a cheap  rate.  He  is  doing  what  the 
majority  of  purchasers  do  in  trying  to  get 
a bargain,  when  experience  should  convince 
him  that  such  purchasers  invariably  become 
the  victims  of  dishonest  vendors.  As  Mr. 
Marnock  says,  “ a middle-class  house,  which 
ought,  if  well  built,  to  be  worth  £1,300,  is 
built  and  sold  by  a speculator  for  £1,000,  or 
even  less,  and  the  householder  soon  pays  a 
larger  sum  in  yearly  repairs  than  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  between  the  two  houses, 
and  with  the  vexation  of  living  in  an  un- 
satisfactory house  the  whole  time.”  After 
all  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  supply  and  demand.  As  long  as 
purchasers  and  tenants  prefer  appearance 
to  substantial  plainness,  and  to  live  in 
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houses  of  mimic  grandeur  rather  than  in 
comfort,  a large  market  will  be  open  for 
such  dwellings.  Architects  will  Ik;  found 
to  design  them,  people  to  live  in  them,  and 
the  public  to  grumble  at  them. 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  however,  to  blame  the 
architect  for  the  ordinary  middle-class 
houses.  In  the  majority  of  instances  no 
architect  has  been  consulted;  the  speculat- 
ing builder  supplies  his  own  plans,  gratifies 
the  taste  of  vain  householders,  and  disposes 
of  his  labour  as  fast  as  he  builds  at  the 
highest  profit.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  the 
occupier  for  preferring  one  of  these  new- 
fangled residences  to  a house  of  mature 
age,  well  seasoned,  and  which  has  stood  the 
wind  and  weather  for  fifty  years  or  more. 
But  the  architects  are  still  blamed.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  countenanced  style  in 
house-building — Gothicism,  in  the  shape  of 
Lancet  and  Tudor-shaped  windows.  Clas- 
sicism in  heavily-dressed  windows,  sham 
pediments,  and  Queen  Anneism,  in  the  form 
of  small  window  panes,  and  sundry  other 
crotchets  of  a past  age.  The  speculating 
builder  must  be  av,  courant,  and  architec- 
tural dwellings  are  built  without  an  archi- 
tect. The  only  check  that  we  can  see  for 
this  state  of  things  is  the  restrictive  power 
of  building  regulations  to  compel  a rigid 
performance  of  necessaries,  and  a certificate 
from  a local  authority  certifying  that  the 
house  is  in  a habitable  condition,  well- 
drained,  and  substantially  built.  The  question 
is  becoming  more  serious  every  day  from 
whichever  side  we  look  at  it.  What  are 
people  to  do  for  houses  in  London  when 
these  dishonest  dwellings  shall  have  shown 
signs  of  speedy  decay  or  dissolution  ? Can 
we  imagine  even  one-half  the  houses  now 
building  in  our  suburbs  will  be  fit  to  live  in 
in  twenty — aye,  ten  years  hence  There  is 
even  a greater  impending  grievance  to  con- 
sider— namely,  the  liability  of  leaseholders 
under  grasping  landlords,  and  it  is  a serious 
matter  when,  at  the  end  of  a fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years’  lease,  a tenant  can  be 
called  upon,  from  some  infoi’mation  lodged 
at  the  local  authority  as  to  the  insecurity 
of  his  house,  to  rectify  if  not  rebuild.  We 
have  heard  of  many  cases  lately  where  the 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  has  been  construed  in  favour  of  the 
startling  theory  that  a leaseholdei',  by 
covenanting  to  uphold  and  repair,  makes 
himself  liable  to  the  lessor,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  to  rebuild  a better  house  than  he  has 
tenanted. 


THE  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  ANTI- 
QUITIES AND  FINE  ARTS  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION.— IV. 

O part  of  the  arts  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  is  better  exemplified  than 
the  pottery.  After  the  early  Hispano- 
Moresque,  of  which  there  are  many  bril- 
liant specimens,  there  is  a continuous  series 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  M.  Al- 
phonse de  Rothschild  possesses  some  of  the 
finest.  His  collection  is  simply  magnificent, 
containing  grand  examples  of  the  wares  of 
Gubbio,  Urbino,  &c.  Many  pieces  ai’e 
signed  by  Maestro  Giorgio,  Horatio  Fon- 
tana, Fra  Zanto  de  Rovigo  and  others,  as 
are  also  some  belonging  to  MM.  Barons  F. 
and  R.  Seilliere.  One  grand  vase,  or  cis- 
tern, of  engraved  faience,  richly  coloured 
and  glazed,  bears  the  name  of  Horatio 
Fontana.  There  are  two  or  three  other  pieces 
of  this  very  rare  and  artistic  pottery  in  the 
rooms.  M.  Fau  also  exhibits  some  splendid 
pieces  of  Majolica,  especially  of  the  various 
lustres.  His  Venetian  glass  is  especially 
good.  One  large  bowl  is  ornamented  with 
the  dance  of  Cupids  designed  by  Raphael, 
which  was  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  and 
copied  in  a hundred  ways  all  over  Europe. 
There  is  a similar  bowl,  with  Cupids  playing 
on  instruments,  in  the  case  belonging  to 
Baron  Stein.  Out  of  the  37  pieces  or  so  of 
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tilt'  (Icliciiti;  llfiiri  1 1 , wjiri!  wliicli  iirc  known 
to  Ik;  Htill  cxtiiiit,  no  Ichh  tlinn  M jiicci'S  tin; 
bIiowii.  Nine  of  tlir  (imint  known  (•xiiiniili'S 
;iri'  till'  property  of  MM.  AljiIionHCiind  (limt.  ! 
UotliHcliilil.  'I'liey  are  two  line  candleBticks, 
Hiinilartotliat  inSontli  Kensinoton  Museiiin, ' 
two  Halt-cellars,  two  great  tazzas  and  covers, 
two  lieautifnl  ewers,  and  one  llagon  and 
cover,  in  shape  like  the  ordinary  Dutch  ; 
llagon,  made  of  latten,  pewter,  or  brown 
stone,  which  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  sehool.  'Wo  do  not  remember  an-' 
other  instance  of  this  form  in  Henri  II.  i 
ware.  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  usual,  bear  ^ 
the  crescent  and  monogram  of  Diana  of 
Poictiers  or  of  Henry  himself.  Every 
description  of  the  pottery  of  Bernard 
Palissy  is  here  represented  l>y  choice  exam- 
ples. The  finest  are  in  the  glass  cases  along 
the  wall  of  the  eighth  room.  Some  beau- 
tiful salt-cellars,  with  elegant  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowls,  will  strike  the  eye. 
There  are  the  usual  representations  of 
fresh-water  fish  and  shells  of  the  Seine; 
many  ebshes,  with  finely  modelled  figure 
subjects ; and  many  jiisces  delightfully 
ornamented  with  arabesque  designs,  beau- 
tifully pierced  and  moulded,  giving  a larger 
scope  for  the  exhibition  of  the  artist’s  won- 
derful power  of  using  rich  colour  and  glaze. 
Some  of  the  Rouen  and  other  French 
earthenware  is  well  worth  examining.  Their 
imitation  of  the  richest  description  of  Ori- 
ental china  is  the  most  satisfactory.  In 
other  descriptions  of  faience  they  never 
equalled  the  Italian  craftsmen.  We  have 
not  space  fully  to  describe  the  later  pottery, 
chiefly  porcelain,  with  which  the  lower 
rooms  are  filled — suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
is  a very  choice  collection  of  Dresden  snuff- 
boxes, and  of  Chelsea  and  Dresden  scent- 
bottles  and  bijouterie.  There  is  also  a fair 
share  of  Sevres  china,  though  few  very  im- 
portant things.  Among  the  Sevres,  and 
probably  put  there  by  Mr.  Davis  as  a chal- 
lenge, we  have  a remarkable  set  of  three 
vases,  made  at  Chelsea  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  in  a most  unusual  colour— 
a sort  of  mulberry,  something  between  the 
rose  du  Barry  and  the  bright  claret  for 
which  the  Chelsea  manufactory  was  so  cele- 
brated. The  subjects  are  pastoral  scenes 
after  Watteau.  We  have  seldom  seen  any 
Chelsea  vases  more  interesting  in  every  way, 
though  of  coiu’se  they  will  not  compare  in 
importance  with  the  celebrated  Foundling 
vase  and  its  companion.  Mr.  Davis  also 
shows  a fine  lyre  clock  of  plue  de  roi 
Serves  china,  with  fine  gilt  mounts  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI. 

^ The  collection  of  armour  is  both  exten- 
sive and  choice.  The  number  of  early 
swords  is  very  remarkable. 

Some  very  valuable  M erovingian  arms  are 
exhibited  by  the  Museum  of  Troyes,  mostly 
discovered  at  Tournay,  in  the  tomb  of  Chil- 
deric.  All  the  early  work  in  the  fourth 
room  IS  fuU  of  interest.  Thei-e  is  the  sword 
of  Theodoric,  with  solid  gold  hilt  inlaid 
with  flat  pieces  of  stone.  Several  gold 
brooches  and  fibula:  similarly  ornamented, 
and  another  sword  of  about  the  same  date 
and  style  of  execution.  Near  them  is  a fine 
conical  casque  of  steel  decorated  with  gold 
belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Grenoble! 
found  on  the  battle-field  of  Veseronce,  where 
a battle  was  fought  in  the  year  524  between 
the  sons  of  Clovis  and  the  King  of  Bur- 
gundy.  Room  9 is  entirely  devoted  to  M. 

± . Spitzler’s  remarkable  collection  of  arms 
and  armour,  which  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
great  archaiologist,  Louis  Caraud,  superin- 
tendent oi  Prince  Soltikoff’s  collection,  by 
whose  efforts  and  judgment  they  were 
together.  It  contains  some 
400  pieces— many  of  the  very  highest 
larity.  Among  the  perfect  suits,  probably 
t e most  uncommon  are  those  in  the  sixth 
glass  case  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  very  plain,  heavy,  and  finely  made, 
apparently  complete.  One  splendid  and 


richly-ornamented  suit  was  made  for  Maxi- 
milian I.,  who  Hucceedi.'d  liis  father  as  Em- 
peror of  C(;rmany,  in  I tOd.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  a picture  at  Nuremberg  wearing 
this  v(,'iy  suit.  Many  other  pieces  are  well 
worth  observation,  particularly  some  joust- 
ing armour.  In  case  three  stand  two  of 
the  finest  complete  suits  in  the  jilace,  not 
I easily  to  be  suiqiassed  in  the  greatest  public 
collections.  Both  arc  splendidly  etched  and 
gilt.  One  which  formed  part  of  the  fine 
armour  belonging  to  the  champion  of  Eng- 
land is  believed  to  have  been  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  handwork  ara- 
besques that  run  down  the  centre  of  the 
breastiilate,  his  initial  E.,  surmounted  by 
by  the  Crown  of  England  in  reversed  pairs, 
is  eaten  in  with  the  aquafortis.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the 
Dymock  family,  the  crowned  E.  would 
rather  suggest  a presentation  suit  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  There  is  also  a fine  black  suit 
with  bands  of  gold,  and  a very  rare  and  fair 
specimen  of  gilted  armour.  Case  No.  1 
contains  detached  pieces  of  one  of  those 
marvels  of  ironwork  that  were  produced  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  are  of  the  age 
of  Francis  I.,  with  subjects  repoussce  and 
damascened  in  gold,  and  in  finest  state  of 
preservation.  Some  of  the  best  damascen- 
ing is  to  be  seen  upon  the  many  exquisite 
guns  and  halberds  in  different  parts  of  this 
and  other  rooms.  Cases  9 and  10  contain 
lovely  specimens,  and  the  gun-stocks  are  in 
their  way  as  finely  decorated  as  the  finely- 
chiselled  and  gilt  barrels,  being  cunningly 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  various  metals.  Case  11 
contains  some  remarkable  gems — among 
them  a grand  iron  shield  with  allegorical 
designs  of  Victory  and  Justice,  and  their 
opposites,  beaten  out,  chiselled,  and  chased, 
little  inferior  to  those  in  the  Louvre,  and 
three  superlatively  beautiful  halberds  of  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV.  respectively.  Of  armour  embossed 
with  subjects  there  is  nothing  better  than 
what  is  enclosed  in  the  twelfth  case.  There 
are  in  all  seven  pieces,  all  covered  with 
battle  scenes  in  repoussee.  It  is  curious  that 
so  little  is  known  of  the  great  artists  who 
designed  and  executed  the  many  famous 
iron  pictures  of  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  If  they  had  followed  the 
far  easier  art  of  painting  we  .should,  in  all 
probability,  have  known  all  about  them. 
We  noticed  in  one  case  a remarkably  valu- 
able English  book  of  drawings  of  armour, 
opened  at  the  pictiu'e  of  a suit,  belonging  to 
the  “ Earle  of  Pembi-oucke,”  all  the  pieces 
being  given  separately.  In  room  10  there  are 
many  Eastern  arms  of  the  highest  quality. 
Especially  worthy  of  noteai-e  some  jewelled 
maces  solidly  damascened,  mounted  in 
jade,  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  As 
far  as  purity  of  taste  and  skill  in  conven- 
tional pattern  designing  is  concerned,  as 
well  as  in  skilfulness  of  gold  plating  and 
damascening,  hardly  any  European  metal 
work  can  compare  with  these.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  interesting  arm  our 
in  room  13,  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Riggs. 
Here  we  have  a brigandine  of  vei’y  curious 
manufacture,  once  worn  by  Amadeus  VI., 
Count  of  Savoy  — Scotch  and  English 
bucklers — many  fine  swords  and  helmets, 
some  with  curious  inscriptions  and  beauti- 
ful ornamentation,  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  De  Medicis  and  other  celebrated 
people.  One  of  the  repoussee  helmets  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Louis  XIII.  There 
are  some  good  Italian  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion. No  branch  of  ornamental  .art  is 
richer  or  more  instructive  than  that  of  iron- 
work where  carried  out  honestly,  as  it  was 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  The  labour 
required  was  so  great,  .and  discomforts  and 
difficulties  so  many,  that  few  would  have 
undertaken  such  uncomfortable  work  excci)t 
they  were  manly  fellows,  loving  their  art 
for  its  own  sake,  and,  consequently,  few 


h'l'Ve  even  left  a name  behind  though 
I’ivalling  any  other  artist  in  power,  skill, 
.and  taste.  The  amount  of  labour  and 
pains  bestowed  upon  the  keys  and  locks 
alone,  and  the  success  with  which  the  stub- 
boi'n  metal  was  forced  t/)  express  the  very 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  ironworker,  is 
hardly  credible.  Almost  the  finest  work  in 
hammered  iron  is  a lock  in  the  form  of  a trip- 
tych. The  subject,  knocked  out  in  full 
relief  of  solid  metal,  is  the  Last  .ludgment: 
above,  the  Saviour  is  seated  in  majesty  with 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John  Baptist  on  either 
side  beneath;  to  his  right  stands  St.  Peter 
with  his  key;  on  the  left  the  devil,  who  is 
down  a bishop,  in  company  with 
monks  and  others,  into  the  flames ; at  the 
bottom  is  the  usual  representation  of  the 
jaws  of  hell,  with  the  souls  escaping  from 
it.  The  various  expressions  of  the  different 
faces  are  admirable,  and  considering  the 
stubbornness  of  the  material,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  such  vivid  character  could  be 
introduced  into  the  features  of  the  principal 
figures.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  age  has 
done  nothing  to  injure  this  valuable  relic; 
time  is  now  and  then  very  kind  in  cases 
where  one  would  least  expect  it.  Who,  for 
instance,  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  a bird-cage  of  exquisitely  wi’ought  iron 
of  the  13th  or  early  14th  century  would 
have  come  down  nearly  intact  to  the  present 
day  ? But  so  it  is.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fourth  room.  The  workmanship  is  perfect, 
as  delicate  as  Indian  filagree,  the  design 
resembling  the  fine  hinges  on  the  church 
doors  of  the  time.  It  comes  from  the  Lyons 
Museum.  On  passing  out  visitors  should 
examine  the  curious  collection  of  musical 
instruments,  and  the  original  manuscripts 
of  many  of  the  great  composers,  from  the 
library  of  the  Opera ; a piece  of  “ Don  Gio- 
vanni,” a concerto  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach, 
besides  the  autographs  of  Gluck,  Cheru- 
bini, Sully,  &c.  Great  credit  is  due 

to  those  who  caused  so  splendid  an 
assemblage  of  artistic,  valuable,  and 

interesting  articles  to  be  brought  together. 
It  will  be  a matter  of  lasting  regret  that 
the  instruction  derivable  from  it  should 
have  been  so  much  diminished  by  the  want 
of  a catalogue  and  fair-  description  of  the 
objects.  We  cannot  have  a better  instance 
of  this  than  the  probably  unique  gold  orna- 
ment, sent  by  M.  Edmund  de  &thschild 
after  the  Exhibition  was  opened.  This, 

representing  “A  Goddess  standing  upon 

an  Altar  between  two  Dragons,”  is  placed 
in  a case  full  of  pottery  without  a note 
to  say  what  it  is  or  whence  it  came. 
When  we  first  saw  it  it  did  not  even  say 
who  it  belonged  to.  Those  who  remember 
the  careful  catalogue  of  the  English  Loan 
Exhibition  of  1862  know  how  immeasur- 
ably the  value  of  bringing  together  the 
Trocadrt’o  Loan  Collection  would  have  been 
increased  if  this  trouble,  which  would 
almost  without  doubt  have  been  profitable 
commercially,  had  been  undertaken.  Still, 
so  many  of  the  things  speak  for  themselves 
in  their  beauty  that  we  leave  the  subject 
with  thankfulness  to  those  who  have  given 
us  the  pleasure  .and  privilege  of  seeing  these 
priceless  collections. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  NEAR 
CHARING-CROSS. 


^^HERE  is  one  part  of  London  in  which 
the  march  of  improvement  has  been 
remarkably  rapid — so  rapid,  indeed,  that 
the  visitor  who  only  occasionally  comes  to 
the  capital,  opens  his  eyes  at  the  progress 
made.  We  refer  to  that  i^ortion  of  the 
Emb.ankment  and  its  tributaries,  between 
Chi  iring-cross  and  Blackf riars.  The  ch.anges 
made  have  an  especial  interest  to  the  archi- 
tect, who  is  speculating  upon  the  probabi- 
lity of  being  able  to  exhibit  his  skill  upon 
a site  thii.t,  at  least,  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  free  from  buildings  in  front. 
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anil  of  commanding  extensive  views  on  both 
sides.  There  has  been  an  nudonbted 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  architectural 
skill,  and  the  partisans  of  opposite  styles 
have  already  set  their  hearts  if  not  their 
marks  upon  the  splendid  promenade  facing 
the  Thames.  To  the  architectural  critic 
also  the  diversity  of  style  observed  is  not 
without  its  lessons,  for  we  have  the  some- 
what remarkable  fact  that  a trial  here  has 
been  made  of  every  modern  phase  of  style, 
from  Late  Gothic  and  “Queen  Anne  ” to 
the  revived  Renaissance.  One  question 
with  a great  many  is,  which  style  wears  the 
best  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the 
Thames  P There  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  the  very  elaborate  and  costly  facade  of 
the  School  Board  offices  has  already  seen 
its  freshest  days,  and  that  the  superficial 
treatment  of  “ Queen  Anne  ” is  a failure. 
Without  any  play  of  light  and  shade  pro- 
duced by  prominent  breaks  and  a broken 
plan-line,  there  is  an  air  of  monotonous 
colour  in  the  fast-darkening  front,while  the 
Temple  Chambers  building  a little  south- 
ward of  it  seem  to  bid  for  notice  as  the 
next  attractive  architectural  experiment 
along  the  Thames  Embankment.  Here 
stone  is  used,  and  the  style  chosen  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  E.  M. 
Barry,  is  a picturesque  Renaissance  of 
chateau  character.  The  corner  towers,  the 
bay  windows,  the  variety  of  frontage,  the 
steep  roof  and  dormers,  promise  to  form 
a very  pleasing  group  of  parts,  though 
we  could  have  wished  a little  less  de- 
tail and  more  breadth  had  been  given 
to  the  work.  Here  and  there — as  in  the 
window  pilasters,  and  moulded  cornices 
and  bands — a finical  appearance,  rather  de- 
trimental to  the  general  conception,  is 
evident.  The  design  is  not  ill  adapted  to 
the  site,  and  with  the  gabled  Temple 
Library,  in  Late  Gothic  dress,  the  old 
hall  and  masses  of  brick  building  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  tout  ensemble 
is  not  withoxit  effect. 

But  we  may  more  especially  mention  the 
architect  ural  improvements  nearer  Charing- 
cross.  At  the  corner  of  Northumberland- 
avenue  the  Grand  Hotel  is  making  pro- 
gress, and  its  main  architectural  interest  is, 
we  think,  the  adoption  on  so  large  a scale 
of  a circular  corner.  Corner  blocks  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  produce  the  happiest 
effect,  especially  when  the  corner  is  not 
rectangular,  as  in  the  present  case ; but  an 
acute-angled  corner  is  of  all  things  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  difficult  to  treat 
satisfactorily.  One  mode  of  treatment  is 
that  of  breaking  the  curve  up  into  a 
number  of  vei’tical  bays,  each  of  which  ap- 
proximates nearly  to  a flat  front ; another  is 
to  treat  it  as  a loggia,  or  to  screen  the  cir- 
cular front  with  a colonnade.  The  site  at 
the  corner  of  the  Strand  and  Northumber- 
land-avenue  offered  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  an  ingenious  solution  of  this  somewhat 
perplexing  problem,  and  we  await  with  in- 
terest the  result.  The  frontage  of  the  hotel 
on  the  ground  floor  is  divided  by  flanged 
stanchions  into  bays  of  about  12ft.,  and 
these  support  plate  girders,  upon  which  the 
cornice  and  main  fronts  will  rest.  From 
the  amount  of  work  performed  we  cannot 
judge  with  any  exactness  of  the  effect  of 
the  rounded  portion  of  the  fagade,  though, 
if  we  may  hazard  the  opinion,  there  is  a 
want  of  scale — or,  let  us  say,  proportion — 
in  the  windows  and  the  orders  that  almost 
incline  us  to  the  idea — we  hope  a mistaken 
one — that  we  are  to  have  here  a piled-up 
palace  of  stories  in  the  hotel  fashion,  with 
no  attempt  to  break  the  faqade  in  any 
other  way  than  by  strips  of  pilasters  be- 
tween the  windows.  At  the  ends,  it  is  true, 
we  find  corbelled  windows  of  a flat-curved 
form  that  gratefully  break  the  lines,  and 
we  hope  the  architects  will  spare  us  the 
distracting  Manchester  warehouse-like  suc- 
cession of  bays  noticed  in  the  adjacent 


large  hotel.  In  a warehouse  we  can  tole- 
rate a repetition  of  similar  parts.  We,  in 
fact,  look  upon  a warehouse  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  mechanical  extension.  But  in  a 
hotel  made  up  of  dissimilar  elements,  we 
expect  the  ai'chitect  to  dispose  of  them  with 
the  least  amount  of  repetition.  The  stair- 
cases can  be  made  external  features  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  windows,  the 
fa9ades  can  be  broken  into  recessed  and 
projecting  parts,  and  the  ordonnances  can  be 
varied  by  open  loggias  and  screens.  The 
French  are  masters  undoubtedly  of  the  art 
of  giving  variety  to  a facade,  and  a reces- 
sion in  the  line  of  frontage  of  a long  faqade 
is  often  managed  with  considerable  effect. 
At  present  the  lower  entablature  looks  rather 
crushing,  but  this  effect  will  be  taken  off 
when  the  dark  granite  pilasters  are  fixed. 
The  varying  levels  of  the  two  fronts  com- 
bine also  to  produce  a disproportionately 
unequal  effect  to  the  Strand  faqade,  where 
the  ground  is  considerably  higher,  and  the 
pilasters  will  in  consequence  appear  shorter. 
Messrs.  Fi-ancis  and  Saunders  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  Messrs.  Merritt  and  Ashby,  of 
London-wall,  are  the  builders.  A little 
further  down  Northumberland-avenue,  on 
the  right  side,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  are  building  extensive 
premises,  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  being  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  Gibson  the  architect.  The 
same  peculiarity  of  a corner  building  is  to 
be  noticed,  though  the  return  street  is  at 
right  angles  for  some  distance,  when  it 
bends  a little.  In  this  instance  the  angle 
is  broken  back  a trifle,  and  is  divided  by  an 
engaged  order  into  three  bays,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  entrance.  The  wings, 
or  return  fronts,  are  relieved  by  two  pro- 
jecting bays  of  orders,  Doric  below  and 
Corinthian  above,  with  square  end  centre. 
The  main  order  comprises  two  stories  of 
two-light  windows,  and  these  are  varied  in 
the  columnar  bays  by  having  cornplete 
ordonnances.  The  main  cornice  will  be 
surmounted  by  an  attic  story,  in  which  the 
intercolumnar  spaces  will  be  arched.  Look- 
ing at  the  general  effect  of  the  design,  we 
obseiwe  a tolerable  subordination  in  the 
detail  and  recessed  walls ; the  lower  order 
is  rusticated  by  horizontal  channels,  and 
the  main  order  gives  a boldness  to  the  ele- 
vation. One  feature  we  take  an  exception 
to,  and  that  is  the  lower  cushion  frieze  and 
guilloche  ornament  upon  it,  which  appears 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  solidity  of 
Doric.  The  lines  of  the  adjacent  building 
in  the  return  street  certainly  do  not  con- 
tinue the  main  horizontal  divisions.  This 
is  rather  a pity.  The  fronts  are  executed 
in  stone,  and  the  building  will  become  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  new  thorough- 
fare. By  the  way,  we  notice  four  triangular 
plots  of  vacant  ground  are  still  to  be  let 
in  the  Avenue,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  leases  of  eighty  years.  On 
the  east  side  the  plots  are  narrow,  and  have 
aciite  angles — in  fact,  the  angularities  of 
the  site  impose  no  small  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  an  architectural  occupation  of  this 
land.  Excellent  in  position,  the  land  suffers 
much  on  this  account,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  sites  remaining  so  long  in  the 
market.  The  awkwardness  of  corner  plots 
of  this  shape  seems  to  be  a difficulty  that 
calls  for  skill  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
at  the  present  juncture,  for  the  recent 
alterations  to  the  thoroughfares  of  London, 
in  cutting  through  dense  blocks  more  con- 
venient and  direct  routes,  have  necessitated 
the  formation  of  several  triangular  plots. 
In  the  new  streets  contemplated  from  St. 
Martin’s  Chm-ch  to  Oxford- street,  and  from 
Covent-garden  to  Piccadilly-circus,  many 
blocks  of  this  form  will  be  left,  and  will 
require  all  the  tact  and  art  the  architect 
can  bring  to  bear  on  them.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  however,  that  two  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  destined  to  display  om-  best 
modern  architecture  should  have  spaces  for 


building,  either  very  limited  in  depth  or 
cut  to  such  awkward  shapes  that  economical 
considerations  must  very  unpleasantly 
interfere  with  a due  regard  for  artistic 
effect. 


SUBURBAN  BRISTOL. 

“ ^AER  ODER,”  “Bricstow” — now 

^ Bristol  (“  The  City  of  the  Gap  ”) — is 
situated,  as  most  of  our  readers  know, 
between  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset,  being  a county  in  itself.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  high 
ground,  more  or  less  precipitous,  and  lies  in 
the  valley  of  the  Avon,  which  river  takes  an 
irregular  course  in  a north-easterly  direction 
to  a point  about  seven  miles  distant,  where 
it  joins  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  Prom  its 
southern  limits  the  ground  rises  more  gra- 
dually towards  Dundry ; the  valley  expands 
into  more  level  country  on  the  east  side. 

One  great  source  of  the  attractiveness  of 
this  neighbourhood  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extent  and  almost  unlimited  variety  of  its 
views,  embracing  the  hill  country  many 
miles  away.  Brandon  Hill  and  the  Royal 
Port  are  both  important  vantage-grounds. 
The  former — dedicated  by  Good  Queen  Bess, 
of  pious  memory,  “ to  the  ugly  maidens  of 
Bristol  to  dry  their  clothes  on  ” --  rises 
rapidly  from  a very  low  level  to  a height  of 
250ft.  from  the  sea.  As  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
directions  have  been  loyally  adhered  to,  it 
continues  to  this  day  free  and  unappro- 
priated, except  by  those  of  the  fair  sex  who 
seem  meekly  to  have  accepted  her  Majesty’s 
ill  compliment  by  using  it  for  the  purpose 
she  named.  The  site  of  the  Royal  Port  is 
occupied  by  a house  and  grounds  of  early 
Georgian  date,  the  home  for  many  years 
past  of  the  Tyndalls,  formerly  bankers  in 
the  city,  and  descendants  of  Tyndale,  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible.  The  house  stands  on  the 
highest  part  of  a park  which  was  in  past 
times  of  considerable  extent ; much  of  the 
ground  is  now  occupied  by  buildings,  to 
some  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer. 

As  natural  scenery  is  greatly  dependent 
for  its  character  upon  the  physical  condition 
of  the  country,  so  we  find  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol  owes  its  attractiveness 
in  a great  measure  to  its  geological  position. 
It  stands  on  rock  belonging  to  the  carboni- 
ferous system,  in  connection  generally  with 
which  evidences  of  great  changes,  more  or 
less  gradual  and  disturbing  in  their  nature, 
are  to  be  found.  Clifton  Down  and  Leigh 
Woods  stand  chiefly  upon  that  division  of 
the  system  termed  “ the  mountain  lime- 
stone.” This  is  generally  found,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  co-existent  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  successive  cropping  up  of 
the  different  strata  belonging  to  this  system, 
within  the  compass  of  a few  miles,  makes 
much  which  is  commercially  useful  easily 
ava.lable,  and  good  and  varied  building 
stone  is  therefore  abundant.  Our  experi- 
ence is  that,  in  most  of  the  new  work  near 
Bristol,  the  opportunity  which  this  affords 
has  either  been  lost  sight  of  altogether  or 
used  with  apparently  little  or  no  care  for 
the  judicious  application  of  the  materials. 
The  warm  red-brown  tiles  of  old  Bristol 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  landscape,  and 
help  to  compose  a more  agreeable  picture 
than  the  cold  blue  slate  and  limestone,  so 
generally  combined,  ever  could  do  under  the 
same  conditions.  We  take,  for  example, 
the  Pembroke-road,  the  old  “ Gallows-acre- 
lane,”  which,  for  any  attractiveness  it  may 
have,  is  certainly  not  indebted  to  the  formal- 
looking  villas  which  line  it  on  either  side. 
Its  merits,  which  are  but  veiy  comparative, 
are  due  to  well-kept  gardens,  variations  of 
level,  glimpses  of  fair  landscape,  and  other 
accessories;  but  the  houses  are  suggestive 
of  the  speculating  builder’s  manipulating 
genius,  aided  probably  by  an  “ idea  ” from 
some  handy  man  not  very  far  from  the 
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luiildrr’H  ollici-,  wliicli  iil(?a  in  rt'ix^atud  ad 
lihihfm  ami  (id  niiitHciim. 

Wliat  we  have  said  licre  may  he  urr;ed 
witli  at  least  as  •'ood  reason  of  much  that 
within  th(!  past  few  years  has  been  done  in 
Stoke  Mishoj).  Is  it  i)oSBil)le  to  say  any- 
thiii}'  in  praise  of  tin;  row  of  hu"e,  box-lil;e, 
semi-detached  villas  in  grey  limestone  and 
l)ltie  slate,  with  the  usual  “ dressing  ” form- 
ing j)art  of  what  is  known  as  “ Rockleaze,” 
which  faces  one  when  crossing  Durdham 
Down  from  the  last-named  roadr'  They 
serve  as  an  index  of  much  that  lies  beyond 
— houses  set  down  on  the  most  charming 
sites,  commanding  views  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
be  surpassed,  but  themselves  blots  on  the 
landscape  without  one  redeeming  feature 
except  such  as  the  ivy  and  creeping  plants, 
which  do  not  belong  to  them,  furnish.  The 
exceptions  to  these  are  rare,  and  more 
seldom  still  do  they  attain  to  the  opportu- 
nities which  so  lovely  a situation  offers.  As 
showing  the  happy  result  to  be  obtained  by 
a judicious  introduction  of  colour,  a house, 
built  about  the  same  time  as  those  in 
“ Rockleaze,'’  and  standing  near  them,  de- 
serves notice.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Godwin,  who  was  then  practising  in 
Bristol.  Though  “ severe  ” to  a fault,  it 
possesses  qualities  of  picturesqueness  and 
power  of  harmonising  with  its  natural 
surroundings  which  others  near  altogether 
lack. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  unqua- 
lified pi-aise  to  a house  now  just  completed 
near  the  Stoke-road,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Bastow,  builders  and  con- 
tractors, of  Bristol,  of  which  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw,  of  London,  is  the  architect.  The 
design  errs  in  being  too  “ picturesque.” 
The  excessive  irregularity  of  the  masonry, 
the  crowding  together  of  “ features  ’’—tall 
external  red-brick  chimney- shafts,  which 
rise  clear  from  the  springing  of  a roof  of 
moderate  pitch  and  terminate  in  great 
swelling  caps  — the  too  lavish  use  of  red 
weather  tiles,  and  the  general  breaking  up 
of  the  design  in  every  direction,  both  in 
form  and  material,  gives  it  a disquieting 
appearance  and  destroys  all  breadth.  A 
house  near  the  last,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Ponton  and  Gough,  of  Bristol,  is  satisfac- 
torily treated.  The  light  brown  stone, 
quarried  on  the  site,  blends  well  with  the 
red  tiles  in  the  roof.  The  walls  are  relieved 
by  two  or  three  bands  of  Bath  stone.  The 
disposition  of  the  whole  is  very  successful 
and  good.  In  the  next  house  to  this,  by 
Mr.  Colman,  architect,  the  seeming  effort 
to  produce  something  striking  has  resulted 
in  failure.  Why  the  four-centred  arch, 
masking  the  tower  in  the  basement,  should 
be  succeeded  on  the  next  floor  by  an  early 
decorated  window,  to  be  followed  by  a 
coupled  lancet  window,  which  serves  to 
light  the  two  floors  above,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  unless  it  be  upon  the  principle  adopted 
in  classic  revival  of  presenting  the  “orders” 
in  chronological  succession.  This  and  other 
inconsistencies,  and  the  harsh  mixture  of 
colour  in  the  different  materials,  combine 
to  produce  a result  which  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

In  “ Christ  Church,”  which  stands  on  the 
road  between  this  point  and  the  Down,  of 
which  Mr.  Colman  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Cowlin  the  builders, ' an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reconcile  unlimited  pre- 
tensions with  limited  means,  with  conse- 
quent failure.  What  the  attenuated-lookini*’ 
tower  and  spire  are  for  we  cannot  say,  as  a 
modest  bell-turret  would  have  answered  any 
purpose  for  which  these  are  likely  to  be 
lequired ; or,  premising  that  the  noncon- 
foiming  Christians  of  Sneyd  Park  were 
desirous  not  to  be  behind  those  attending 
the  neighbouring  church,  the  tower  might 
have  been  dispensed  with  for  a time  and 
the  money  spent  where  it  was  sorely  needed 
more  substantiality  to  other  parts 
of  the  design.  As  it  is,  buttresses,  which 


the  character  of  tlui  building  seems  to  re- 
(|uire,  are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  at  the 
jiorches,  where  the  reason  for  their  existence 
IS  not  very  evident ; these  are  heavy-looking 
and  extravagant  in  design.  The  small 
windows  to  the  ambulatory  are  bad  in  form, 
and  the  extremely  acute  crowns  of  the 
clerestory  windows  come  into  disagreeable 
contact  with  the  eaves  gutter.  The  common- 
place tracery — which,  by  the  bye,  we  are 
told  by  one  of  the  local  papers,  “ is  some- 
thing after  the  style  of  Tintern  Abbey  ” — 
becomes  offensive  when  repeated  without 
variation  throughout  the  building.  It  is 
sufficient  to  look  at  the  portions  of  the  main 
gables  above  the  roof  to  feel  that  the 
architect  must  indeed  have  been  striving 
after  more  than  the  cost  would  permit. 

A short  distance  from  these  last,  on  a 
road  recently  formed  between  Stoke  House 
and  the  Down,  is  a house  lately  built  for 
Mr.  Hale  by  Mr.  Davis,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bethell,  of  London.  The  site  is 
a most  charming  one.  The  building  stands 
on  a terrace  formed  at  the  top  of  ground 
gently  sloping  towards  the  west.  The 
architect  in  this  has  shown  some  appre- 
ciation for  the  task  assigned  him,  with  a 
result  harmonious  and  good.  The  walls 
and  chimney- shafts  are  built  in  red  brick ; 
the  two  window-bays  chiefly  in  freestone. 
Of  these,  that  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
drawing-room  and  is  continued  to  the  room 
above,  is  deserving  of  notice ; the  surmount- 
ing gable  in  half-timber  work  appears, 
however,  to  want  something  more  as  a 
raison  d’etre — it  is  hardly  pleasant  to  see  it 
springing  as  it  does  from  the  level  of  the 
eaves’  gutter  with  no  break  in  the  face  of 
the  wall.  The  roof  is  brought  down  to  the 
exterior  of  the  wall,  and  is  covered  with  red 
tiles.  An  effectively-moulded  brick  corbel 
table  is  carried  round  below  the  eaves’ 
gutter.  In  this  case  there  is  reason  for  the 
tall  chimney- shafts,  as,  with  a high-pitched 
roof,  they  are  caiTied  well  in  to  the  compo- 
sition, and  being  well  designed  materially 
contribute  to  the  success  of  a good  sky-line, 
and  are  not,  as  in  some  cases,  so  suggestive 
of  danger  to  the  inmates.  The  barge 
boards,  conservatory,  and  other  exterior 
woodwork,  are  coloured  in  dark  maroon. 
The  terrace  wall  is  an  effective  bit  of 
panelled  brickwork,  with  star- formed  pierc- 
ings. We  shall  await  with  some  interest 
the  completion  of  a house  on  an  adjoining 
site  for  Mr.  W.  E.  George,  of  Bristol,  of 
which  Mr.  Bethell  is  also  the  architect. 
The  stone  being  used  is  quarried  from  a bed 
of  old  red  sandstone,  on  ground  belonging 
to  the  proprietor  in  the  vicinity.  It  is,  as 
may  be  judged,  hard  and  close-grained,  and 
of  a rich  chocolate  colour.  Ham-hill  stone, 
which  is  the  same  in  colour,  but  more 
durable  than  Bath  stone,  is  being  used  in 
the  windows,  &c.  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Bastow  ai'e  the  builders.  “ Ellenthorp,”  by 
Mr.  Selby,  of  London,  of  which  Mr.  Diment 
was  builder,  is  a house  of  somewhat  less 
scale  than  the  two  last-named,  but  is  an 
agreeable  example  of  modern  Tudor-Gothic. 
It-  is  built  with  a light  brown  stone,  and 
I’oofed  with  blue  and  dark  brown  tiles  in 
broad  bands.  In  Leigh  Woods,  or  else- 
where, little  evidence  is  yet  given  of  a desire 
to  do  justice  to  the  rare  natural  beauties  of 
the  place.  The  road  from  the  bridge  might 
fairly  be  termed  one  of  lost  opportunities. 
It  is  lined  with  villas  of  the  true  speculator 
type — rows  of  monotonous-looking  houses, 
with  scarcely  a single  point  in  them  to 
admire.  There  is  a mansion  of  some  archi- 
tectural pretensions  overlooking  the  river, 
by  Messrs.  Fosters  and  Wood,  built  chiefly 
in  red  brick,  with  stonework  in  the  details, 
which  are  somewhat  Jacobean  in  character. 
As  seen  from  the  road  skirting  Nightingale 
Valley  it  groups  very  well,  and  composes 
charmingly  with  its  surroundings.  “ Rose- 
niont,”  liy  Messrs.  Ponton  and  Gough,  and 
“ Springhill  ” and  “ Southfield,”  by  Mr. 


Henry  Shaw,  stand  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bridge  road  with  the  Leigh  road.  t)f  the 
first-named  we  are  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  contrast  lietwecn  the  cold 
colour  in  the  walls  and  the  warm  colour  in 
the  roof  and  chimney-stacks  is  not  too 
marked,  and  whether  the  effect  of  building 
the  chimneys  partly  or  wholly  in  stone,  and 
introducing  a little  red  into  the  walls,  would 
not  have  produced  a better  result.  With 
this  exception,  however,  the  composition 
appears  successful ; there  is  an  air  of  quiet 
repose  about  it,  the  plan  is  sufficiently 
broken,  and  the  sky-line  is  good.  The 
octagonal  bay  at  one  of  the  angles  is  an 
agreeable  feature.  Of  the  two  others 
“ Southfield  ” is,  perhaps,  the  more  satis- 
factory, but  we  see  nothing  to  justify  the 
excessive  tallness  of  the  chimney-shafts — 
they  do  not  compose  well  with  the  com- 
paratively low  pitch  of  the  roof,  nor  should 
wefeelveryconfidentof  theirpower  to  resist  a 
heavy  gale.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls 
is  in  the  local  grey  limestone,  with  Bath 
stone  strings,  &c. ; the  upper  part  is  half- 
timbei’ed  work.  The  timber  framing  has  a 
somewhat  bald  and  meagre  look.  In 
“ Springhills  ” the  result  of  using  grey  stone 
in  the  walls  to  the  level  of  the  ground- floor 
window-sills,  red  brick  to  the  level  of  the 
first  floor,  succeeded  by  half-timbered  work, 
is  again  a failure.  Neither  the  limited  size 
of  the  house  nor  the  simplicity  of  the  plan 
would  seem  to  justify  so  much  vertical 
cutting  up.  As  seen  from  the  back,  the 
view  is  too  “ picturesque.”  Both  houses 
are  covered  with  red  Bridgwater  tiles.  The 
new  gateway  and  lodge  to  Ashton  Park,  by 
Messrs.  Fosters  and  Wood,  lately  erected 
upon  the  Leigh  road  at  this  point,  is  a 
thoroughly  successful  bit  of  Late  Gothic 
work.  The  stone  used  is  grey  limestone, 
with  freestone  in  all  the  details.  The  gate 
is  surmounted  by  a four-centred  arch,  with 
an  oriel  window  over,  and  above  that  the 
arms  of  the  Smyths.  There  is  a canopied 
niche  on  either  side  of  the  oriel,  containing 
a figure.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  the 
gatehouse  and  towers.  The  removal  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wall  at  this  point,  and 
the  substitution  of  iron  railings,  gives  from 
the  road  a most  charming  view  over  the 
park.  The  villas  in  the  road  skirting 
Nightingale  V alley  scarcely  call  for  mention. 
They  are  mostly  in  a doubtful  Gothic  style. 
“ Glenside,”  perhaps,  is  the  best.  Mr.  Fox’s 
Swiss  villa  is  picturesque,  and  suits  the 
position.  The  red  pointing  in  the  walls  of 
this  and  the  last-named  deserves  notice  as 
helping  to  relieve  the  coldness  of  colour  in 
the  grey  limestone.  Mr.  Colman  is  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  two  villas  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ; they  are  nearly  alike  in  design, 
but  are  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  enable 
us  to  speak  with  much  certainty  as  to  their 
merits.  Mr.  Pugsley  is  the  builder. 

Mr.  Hain  is  building  two  houses  in  the 
Bridge-road  from  drawings  supplied  by  Mr. 
Eyland.  They  are  composed  of  the  gene- 
rally accepted  local  materials,  with  but  little 
departure  from  the  ordinary  type. 

In  Tyndall’s  Park,  the  Philosophical  In- 
stitution has  lately  been  extended  by  Mr. 
Colman  in  a manner  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  style  of  the  original  design,  and 
with  a result  which  in  no  way  warrants  the 
departure.  The  earlier  portion,  the  joint 
production  of  Messrs.  Posters  and  Wood 
and  Ponton  and  Gough,  though  not  what  it 
will  be  when  the  intended  carving  in  the 
caps  and  elsewhere  is  executed,  is  ,a  by  no 
means  unpleasing  design  in  Venetian- 
Gothic.  Tlie  last  of  the  nine  ai’ched  bays 
on  the  side  of  the  original  building  Mr. 
Colman  has  filled  in  with  a three-light  Early 
Decoi'atcd  window,  and  possibly  the  rest  of 
his  work  may  be  described  as  belonging  to 
the  same  period.  The  general  design  of  the 
addition,  if  judiciously  treated  in  a pen- 
and-ink  perspective  drawing,  might  look 
tolerably  well,  but  the  reality  is  poor,  and 
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tlio  departui'o  from  tlio  original  design 
<]uestional)le  in  taste. 

The  British  Grammar  School,  a new 
building  in  Tyndall’s  Park,  with  master’s 
house,  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  is  a very 
■well-treated  example  of  Late  Domestic 
Gothic.  The  walls  arc  built  with  a red- 
coloured  stone  found  on  the  site.  The 
traoeried  windows,  quoins,  and  other  details 
are  in  Bath  stone.  The  roof  of  the  great 
hall  is  open-timbered,  of  a trussed  collar- 
beam  form,  with  curved  braces.  The  win- 
dow tracery  in  the  hall  is  very  good  in 
design ; so  are  also  the  wings  and  flanking 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  main  building. 
The  house  stands  apart  from  the  school. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  feel  that, 
where  nature  is  so  lovely,  a group  of  build- 
ings should  increase,  as  this  does,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  locality.  The  work, 
which  is  to  cost  £18,000,  is  being  carried 
oiro  by  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Son,  builders, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Posters  and  Wood,  architects.  The  villas, 
which  cover  certain  portions  of  the  park,  are 
mostly  of  a nondescript  Classic  type.  They 
possess  more  vai-iety  and  are  somewhat 
better  generally  than  those  in  the  Pembroke- 
i-oad.  “ Bannerleigh,”  “ Gordon  Lodge,” 
and  four  others,  forming  a row  of  six,  are 
agreeable,  though  commonplace  in  detail, 
as  are  also  three  others,  of  which  “ The 
Elms  ” is  one.  They  are  strictly  “ siib- 
arban  ” in  character,  and,  although  then- 
places  might  be  more  worthily  filled  they 
do,  perhaps,  _ possess  something  a little 
beyond  negative  merit. 

The  churches  of  the  past  few  yeai-s  are, 
generally  speaking,  in  a more  or  less  in- 
complete state.  The  earliest  in  date— Mr. 
G.  E.  Street’s  fine  church  of  All  Saints,  in 
the  Pembroke-road— serves  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  proceeding  by  stages.  Little 
now  is  required  to  complete  it  but  the  tower 
and  spire.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Tirgin,  in  Tyndall’s  Park,  by  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  of  London,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Hativity,  at  Totterdown,  by  Messrs.  Ponton 
and  Gough,  are  both  in  earlier  periods  of 
their  development.  The  foi-mer  at  present 
consists  of  a chancel,  transepts,  and  two 
bays  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  to  which  will  be 
added,  as  funds  allow,  two  bays,  a western 
porch,  and  a north-western  tower  and  spire. 
The  latter  is  a brick  building  of  Northern 
Italian  type.  It  is  at  present  complete  only 
as  respects  the  chancel  and  side  chapels, 
with  two  bays  of  the  nave  and  ambulatories. 
It  will  receive  six  additional  bays  and  a high 
campanile.  The  baptistery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  is  already  built,  and 
the  nave  is  covered  in  for  present  use  by 
a temporary  building.  The  church  pro- 
mises, when  finished  throughout,  to  possess 
considerable  merit.  The  detail  already 
existing  IS  very  rich  in  form  and  material, 
and  the  general  treatment  presents  much 
novelty  of  design.  Mr.Bevan’s  Church  of  St. 
Nathaniel,  Gotham,  still  wants  its  tower  and 
spire  to  complete  what  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a well-proportioned  and  effective  build- 
ing. The  work  of  extension  to  the  Clifton 
pro-cathedral,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Hansom,  has 
as  yet  been  only  partially  carried  out.  Mr. 
Hansom  was  lately  successful  in  a limited 
competition  for  additions  to  Christ  Church, 
Clifton.  It  was  decided  not  to  carry  out 
the  work  as  contemplated.  He  has,  how- 
ever, been  entrusted  with  the  heating  and 
ventilation,  lowering  the  present  seats,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  interior.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Sons,  of  Clifton,  have  under- 
taken the  work  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  £1,000.  The  church— built  in  1841 
Irom  designs  by  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Bristol— is  a 
very  good  example  of  that  early  period  of 
the  Gothic  revival.  The  tower  and  spire  were 
subsequently  added  by  Mr.  John  Norton,  a 
Bx-istolian,  now  practising  in  London.  The 
design  is  based  on  the  iTancet  period ; the 
building  is  an  ornament  to  the  locality. 


and  puts  to  shame  many  churches  of  more 
recent  date.  A new  church,  St.  Peter’s, 
Clifton-wood,  is  shortly  to  bo  commenced 
upon  a site  near  to  that  of  the  present  one. 
ihe  architects  engaged  are  Messrs.  Voisey 
and  Wills,  of  Bristol.  Near  to  St. 
Nathaniel’s  Church,  Gotham,  is  a Wes- 
leyan chapel,  now  just  completed,  for  which 
Mr.  J.  Curwen,  jun.,  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bas- 
tow,  the  builders.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
in  this,  not  a distorted  aping  of  church  de- 
sign,  but  what  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a chapel.  The  style  is  Early  Geome- 
tric. The  details  are  good.  Internally 
deep  gallei-ies  are  carried  round  on  three 
sides,  supported  by  iron  columns  of  good 
form.  The  roof  is  of  a wide  span,  of 
a modified  hammei'-beam  construction, 
boarded  and  panelled,  and  of  elaborate  de- 
sign. The  stone  corbels  upon  which  the 
wall  pieces  foot  are  somewhat  needlessly 
large  and  heavy.  In  the  two  rows  of 
arcading  over  the  pulpit  the  superposing  of 
ten  bays  to  six  is  not  a desirable  arrange- 
ment. The  seating  is  of  good  design,  but 
the  position  of  the  boai-ding  under  the  seats 
seems  to  afford  scarcely  room  for  the  feet 
in  kneeling.  These  are,  however,  minor 
matters  which  do  nut  seriously  affect  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  a meritorious  production. 

Clifton  has  expanded  very  considerably 
dm-ing  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
establishment  of  the  college  some  time 
back  gave  an  impetus  to  villa-building  in 
its  neighbourhood  with  a result  which  has 
left  little  or  no  room  for  further  work  of 
the  kind.  A glance  at  the  parish  church 
causes  us  to  hope  that  at  no  very  distant 
date  Clif  tomans  may  be  induced  to  erect  in 
its  place  a building  more  worthy  of  so 
charming  a site.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  as  a design  more  de- 
plorably bad  than  the  present  church.  Art 
life  seems  to  be  dull  in  this  locality.  There 
is  a certain  amount  of  fashionable  dilettan- 
teism,  but  patrons  are  tardy,  and  talent  is 
latent.  R.  R.  H. 


NOTES  FEOM  EDINBURGH. 

^HE  improvements  in  Princes-street,  result- 
ing  from  the  acquisition  of  the  gardens, 
and  commenced  two  years  ago,  will  likely  be 
completed  before  winter,  when  this  street  will 
be  the  Broadway  of  Edinburgh — its  widest  as 
well  as  its  longest  thoroughfare.  The  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  houses  has  been  lifted, 
widened,  and  renewed,  and  the  footpath  oppo- 
site now  runs  within  what  was  garden  ground. 
An  additional  charm  will  be  given  to  this 
popular  thoroughfare  by  the  rising  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  which  ends  the  long  vista  of  its  per- 
spective to  the  west,  just  as  the  Calton  Hill  and 
its  monumental  architecture  closes  up  the 
eastern  extremity. 

The  gardens  themselves  are  of  great  advan- 
tage as  a public  park.  The  city  has  entered  on 
possession  of  a property  which  has  been  care- 
fully tended  from  the  first,  and  laid  out  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  landscape  gardener.  The 
trees  are  healthy  and  of  considerable  growth, 
so  that  there  is  a fair  share  both  of  grassy  lawn 
and  grateful  shade.  No  recreation  is  permitted 
inconsistent  with  the  proper  maintenance  of 
garden  ground.  Except  on  Sundays,  or  when 
music  draws  a crowd  to  the  spot,  and  even 
without  restriction  to  the  walks,  the  verdure  of 
the  grassy  slopes  does  not  seem  to  suffer,  and 
through  four  dry  summer  months  they  have 
remained  delightfully  green,  showing  the  same 
pleasant  contra.st  as  before  between  the  dusty 
street  and  the  dark-brown  battlements  of  the 
castle  and  its  rock.  The  gardens  have  been 
greatly  improved  as  a promenade  by  the  con- 
struction of  a broad  terrace-walk,  at  either 
extremity  of  which  a very  massive  flight  of 
steps  now  leads  up  to  the  thoroughfare  above. 
Here,  or  on  the  higher  footway  of  the  street, 
the  passengers  can  take  shelter  from  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  pavement  under  what  is  nearly  a 
continuous  avenue  of  shade. 

The  carriage-way  is  being  laid  with  the  ne- 
plus-ultra  of  causeway  in  whinstone.  A com- 


mission was  appointed  to  inqu'ri  into  the 
respective  advantages  of  asphalts,  wood,  and 
stone,  and  the  last  has  been  adopted.  The 
noiselessness  of  the  wood  is  a great  deside- 
ratum, but  the  specimen  laid  in  Queensferry- 
street,  where  the  traffic  is  great,  is  not  in  favour 
of  its  durability  or  cleanly  appearance  in  wet 
weather.  The  causeway  is  laid  on  a bed  of 
concrete  about  1ft.  thick.  The  tramway 
sleepers,  which  are  in  one  piece  of  steel  with 
the  rails,  and  have  suitable  flanges,  are  now 
laid  with  the  blockers  on  a thin  bed  of  small 
whinstone,  gravel,  and  cement,  and,  when  a 
sufficient  portion  is  done,  the  joints  are  grouted 
with  cement,  and  the  whole  becomes  a solid 
impenetrable  mass.  The  durability  and  easi- 
ness of  transit  are  both  enhanced  by  the  narrow 
width  of  the  stones,  which  are  Sin.  across  the 
face  upon  the  surface.  The  hHe  noire  of  this 
perfect  causeway  is  the  necessary  evil  of  having 
to  provide  for  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  ex- 
pense of  a subway  is  enormous,  but  where  pipes 
run  near  the  edge  of  the  thoroughfare  the 
causeway  can  be  laid  with  sand  instead  of 
cement.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is 
£20,000. 

The  improvements  will  be  complete  when  the 
garden  footway  has  been  paved.  This  is  to  be 
done  with  selenitic  cement,  at  a cost  of  £5,000, 
and  will  be  somewhat  of  a novelty  as  well  as  a 
very  economical  expedient.  The  pavements 
executed  here  in  Portland  cement  have  been 
such  conspicuous  failures  that  the  small  speci- 
men of  selenitic  laid  down  in  Princes-street  looks 
as  near  perfection  as  anything  can  be.  At 
present,  indeed,  both  as  to  its  comfort  and 
appearance,  it  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
best  specimens  of  stone  pavement,  and  is  about 
a third  of  the  cost.  Excellent  as  it  appears  to 
be,  however,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  Val  de 
Travers  work,  which  has  a degree  of  elasticity 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  hard  cement. 
Its  durability  also  has  been  tested,  while  that 
of  the  selenitic  may  be  said  to  be  still  under 
trial.  The  cost  of  selenitic  and  asphalte  was 
estimated  at  £5,000  and  £9,000  respectively. 

The  faejade  of  the  Eoyal  Institution  interferes 
much  with  the  widening  of  the  carriage-way 
and  accommodation  of  the  tramways,  and 
several  plans  involving  some  curtailment  of 
the  architectural  accessories  of  the  edifice  were 
suggested,  but  these  have  not  been  listened  to. 

Sculpture,  as  well  as  civic  legislation,  has 
been  doing  something  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  city.  The  list  of  statues  lately  added  is  a 
large  one.  Since  the  Albert  Memorial  was  un- 
veiled, two  years  ago,  four  monuments  of  this 
kind  have  been  placed,  three  of  them  in  the 
Princes-street  gardens.  These  are  all  considered 
to  be  happy  likenesses  of  the  originals.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  now  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his 
right  and  Adam  Black  on  the  left.  Sir  James 
Simpson  is  in  the  fashionable  western  extremity, 
and  sits  with  benignant  smile  on  the  profes- 
sional chair.  Adam  Black  is  represented  stand- 
ing clad  in  robe  of  office  as  Lord  Provost,  and 
with  the  aspect  of  the  legislator.  In  the  statue 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  there  is  less  of  statuesque 
repose ; he  is  the  pioneer  of  civilisation,  with 
girded  loins,  grasping  energetically  the  Bible 
in  one  hand,  while  the  other  handies  the  axe, 
and  there  is  a large  collection  of  the  instru- 
ments by  help  of  which  he  forced  his  way  into 
untrodden  paths.  The  dignity  of  this  monu- 
ment is,  however,  much  impaired  by  the  minor 
scale  of  the  easting,  which  ought  to  have  been 
at  least  as  large  and  massive  as  that  of  similar 
statues  in  the  locality.  The  last  of  the  four  was 
recently  placed  in  George-street,  at  its  intersec- 
tion with  Castle-street,  being  that  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  The  divine  is  represented  standing 
on  an  obelisk,  cut  off  a little  above  its  base,  and 
he  is  robed  in  the  preacher’s  gown,  with  a large 
pulpit  Bible  open  in  his  hand.  Professor 
Blackie  does  not  like  the  pedestal,  which  appears 
to  be  a novelty  without  any  excellence  as  a pede- 
stal to  recommend  it.  It  is  not  often  that  such 
monuments  ignore  the  fact  that  the  architec- 
tural importance  of  the  pedestal  increases  with 
the  distance.  This  pedestal,  at  a distance,  has 
something  of  a shabby  look  beside  others  in  the 
city.  The  raison  d’etre  of  this  novelty  probably 
lies  in  the  economy  cf  its  design,  or  perhaps  in 
the  fact  that  Cleopatra’s  Needle  was  making  a 
stir  when  it  was  wanted. 

The  premises  of  the  Union  Bank,  in  George- 
street,  have  been  opened.  People  acoustome-’ 
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to  tlio  piiliitial  architocturo  of  such  institutions 
will  lio  ilisappointcd.  Tlio  fa<;a(lo  projects 
slih'litly,  very  inucli  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
aspect  of  the  neighhouring  tenements,  and  pre- 
sents in  its  frontage  of  lOOft.  three  simple  open 
Ionic  porches  and  a monotonous  range  of  win- 
clows  of  very  commonplace  Classical  design, 
surmounted  by  a heavy  cornice.  The  interior 
has  no  spacious  hall  or  grand  staircases,  but 
contains  some  fine  polished  granite  columns 
and  an  immensity  of  costly  plaster  work. 

The  spire  of  the  cathedral  has  been  finished 
to  the  level  of  the  corbelling  below  the  lines 
where  the  spire  proper  is  commenced.  The 
carving  is  nearly  all  completed.  The  vesica 
pisces,  with  the  figure  of  our  Lord  enshrined, 
which  adorns  the  east  gable,  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  representatives  of  the  angelic 
host  in  good  relief.  The  five  statues  for  the 
niches  underneath  are  on  the  ground.  The 
elaborate  sculpture  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
western  doorway  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the 
shafts  of  polished  Shap  granite  are  fixed.  The 
slating  of  the  choir  is  done,  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  interior  and  the  transepts  is  in  hand. 
Workmen  are  now  laying  the  pavement  of  the 
nave  floor,  which  is  of  a simple  pattern  of  the 
ordinary  polished  flags,  relieved  by  squares  of 
red  stone.  The  glazing  is  nearly  complete,  and 
the  church  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  October. 


THE  MOTION  OF  WATEK  IN  OPEN 
CHANNELS. 

IT  is  now  a fact  pretty  well  established  by 
actual  observation  that  the  greatest  velocity 
of  an  open  channel  of  water  is  not  at  the  sur- 
face, but  at  some  distance  below.  Hydraulic 
engineers  have  accounted  for  this  fact  in 
various  ways,  generally  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air  at  the  surface ; but  this  theory  does  not 
hold  good,  for  it  is  now  found  that  even  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  current,  the  greatest  velocity  is  still  below. 
In  a paper  read  by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis, 
C.E.,  and  published  in  the  American  Society’s 
transactions,  some  interesting  experiments  are 
recorded,  made  in  the  canals  at  Lowell,  which 
prove  that  in  a running  stream  of  water  of  uni- 
form section  there  is  an  intermingling  of 
currents,  or  the  water  at  the  bottom  comes  to 
the  surface  at  varying  distances,  depending 
upon  the  depth  and  evenness  of  bed.  Thus,  in 
a reach  of  canal  1,200ft.  in  length,  of  uniform 
section,  20ft.  wide  at  bottom,  50ft.  wide  at  the 
surface  of  water,  and  10ft.  deep,  and  with  a 
velocity  in  the  middle  of  canal  at  the  surface 
of  3’4ft.  per  second,  a bent  tube  was  introduced 
at  the  up-stream  end  of  stream,  the  lower  orifice 
being  turned  in  the  direction  of  current,  and 
kept  about  Sin.  from  the  bottom  of  canal.  The 
other  end  was  connected  to  a tub  containing 
whitewash,  and  a plug  was  inserted  at  the  junc- 
tion. At  a given  signal  the  plug  was  with- 
drawn and  the  whitewash  discharged  through 
the  pipe.  The  water  was  nearly  clear,  and  the 
banks  were  seen  at  a depth  of  3ft.  or  4ft.  Eight 
trials  were  made,  and  in  all  the  whitewash  ap- 
peared at  or  near  the  surface  at  distances  from 
the  orifice  of  pipe  varying  from  100ft.  to  175ft. 
Another  series  of  experiments,  made  in  the 
same  year  (1867)  showed  a similar  result.  The 
writer  also  recounts  the  means  taken  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  canals  by  tin-tubes, 
loaded  at  one  end  with  lead,  so  as  to  sink  nearly 
to  the  bottom.  These  tube^  are  put  into  the 
stream  in  a vertical  position,  and  abandoned  to 
the  current,  and  the  time  of  their  passage 
between  two  given  cross  sections  is  noted.  By 
this  means  have  been  ascertained,  in  particular 
portions  of  the  width  of  flume  or  canal,  the 
variations  in  the  velocity  of  the  water,  the  ave- 
rage of  thirty  such  observations  being  about3T2 
percent.  Similar  variations  occur,  it  is  thought, 
in  the  depth,  the  result  of  a similar  cause — viz., 
the  interchange  in  the  position  of  the  current, 
moving  with  different  velocities.  No  correct 
data,  however,  have  been  discovered  to  place 
this  hypothesis  upon  a sure  basis,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  retarding  action  of  the  bottom 
of  a channel  must  be  great  in  the  proportion 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  stream.  Thus,  in  a 
rectangular  channel,  of  a depth  less  than  half 
the  width,  the  retardation  must  exceed  that  of 
the  sides,  and  eddies  and  other  irregular 
motions  of  the  particles  of  water  take  place, 
causing  the  quick-moving  currents  to  penetrate 


those  moving  slowly,  and  to  detach  masses  of 
water  from  the  slow  currents  and  to  force  them 
farther  from  tlie  sides.  It  has  been  proved,  in- 
deed, that  the  current  of  greatest  velocity 
sways  from  side  to  side,  rises  and  falls  in  curvi- 
linear paths,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,^  in 
cycloidal  arcs.  'There  is  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  a circular  motion  of  the  water  is  produced 
by  the  eddying  caused  by  the  retardation  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a channel.  This  was  shown 
by  Professor  Keynolds,  at  Manchester,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  moving  water  in  channels  is 
analogous,  in  our  minds,  to  the  passage  of 
smoke  through  a flue  or  pipe  where  eddying 
and  whirling  motions  are  seen.  This  idea  has 
been  suggested,  we  see,  by  De  Volsin  Wood, 
in  the  discussion,  and  he  hints,  with  much 
truth,  that  the  complex  motions  of  flowing 
streams  baffle  the  mathematician  in  arriving 
at  a constant  mathematical  law  for  all  streams. 
Only  close  observations  of  many  streams  under 
varying  conditions  can  ever  give  the  practical 
hydraulician  a basis  for  his  operations  in  the 
case  of  open  streams  and  large  pipes.  All  that 
we  can  practically  learn  from  the  experiments 
detailed  is,  that  the  retarding  action  and 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  a stream  of  water 
produce  countless  deflections  and  reactions  of 
the  molecules,  upward  and  sideward  and  down- 
ward, which  act  upon  the  main  current  of 
water,  reducing  its  velocity  in  a sensible  de- 
gree, and  giving  rise  to  those  varying  veloci- 
ties found  in  all  flowing  bodies  of  water.  The 
phenomena  of  the  flow  of  fluids  would,  we 
believe,  receive  collateral  light  from  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  current  of  air  up  flues 
and  through  apartments.  When  these  matters 
are  better  understood  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  ventilation  will  be  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  an  exact  science,  and  when  the 
nostrums  of  ventilating  companies  and  indi- 
viduals wiU  be  estimated  at  their  proper  value. 


AN  ECCENTEIC  COLLECTOE. 

The  contents  of  Dulford  House,  near  Cul- 
lompton,  Devonshire,  have  been  sold  by 
auction  during  the  past  week,  the  sale  lasting 
six  days.  Messrs.  Frost  and  Collings,  of  Teign- 
mouth,  were  the  auctioneers.  The  late  owner 
was  Mr.  Bethell  Walrond;  his  will  was  dis- 
puted on  account  of  alleged  insanity.  This 
sale  is  the  result  of  proceedings  in  the  Probate 
Court.  Dulford  House  is  an  intensely  ugly 
mansion,  built  a hundred  years  since  by  the 
late  Lord  Monteith.  The  house  and  its  thirty 
acres  of  ground  are  enclosed  by  a brick  wall, 
12ft.  high,  and  upwards  of  a mile  in  circum- 
ference. Mr.  Walrond’s  eccentricities  were 
manifold  and  well  known.  He  kept  for  a 
number  of  years  the  embalmed  body  of  his 
daughter  in  his  dressing-room,  nor  was  she 
buried  until  after  his  death.  He  slept  upon  a 
massively  carved  old  oak  bedstead,  and  upon 
its  footboard  he  had  the  skulls  of  five  females, 
facing  inwards,  whilst  above,  at  the  four  cor- 
ners overhead,  were  waving  hearse  plumes.  He 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls 
into  animals,  and  had  a cemetery  upon  his 
grounds  wherein  the  dogs  were  buried,  and 
over  whom  headstones,  giving  the  name,  date 
of  birth  and  death,  &c.,  are  erected.  His  col- 
lection of  carved  oak  furniture — nearly  all  of 
it  of  a pronounced  Devonshire  type — was  very 
extensive,  and  considerably  over  a hundred 
carved  oak  chests  were  knocked  down  by  the 
hammer.  Some  of  these  were  very  handsome, 
and  all  fetched  high  prices.  One  bedstead 
went  for  50  guineas,  and  an  unfinished  one, 
bearing  the  date  of  a.d.  1601  (antecedent  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  may  be  remembered), 
made  jE40;  two  small  cases  of  seals,  after  a 
spirited  competition  with  the  British  Museum’s 
representative,  was  bought  by  Col.  Eidgeway 
for  100  guineas ; a bust  of  Napoleon,  by 
Canova,  was  sold  for  ^£75  to  Mr.  Doddington, 
of  Horsington  House ; and  a large  figure  in 
Spanish  chesnut,  of  the  madonna  and  child, 
were  bought  for  18  guineas  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  who  was  also  a large  pur- 
chaser of  carved  oakwork  ; 2 carved  oak  ward- 
robes went  for  i!40  and  X3 1.  respectively ; and 
one  in  walnut,  of  early  Nureinburg  work,  was 
knocked  down  for  .£38  to  Mr.  Ship,  of  Bristol. 
A great  deal  of  old  S(''vres,  Worcester,  Bristol, 
and  Oriental  china  wore  put  up,  and  sold  well. 
The  pictures,  however,  had  all  been  sold  pre- 


viously. A fine  collection  of  armour,  which 
originally  cost  the  owner  some  JE10,(K)0,  was  also- 
sold  ; it  had  suffered  much  from  neglect,  and 
its  value,  therefore,  was  much  deteriorated. 
Four  lay  figures,  clothed  in  ancient  armour, 
went  for  20,  16,  15,  and  12  guineas,  the  best 
going  to  Mr.  Brand,  to  whom  also  the  beat  part 
of  the  beautiful  old  silver  ware  was  knocked 
down.  Six  heaps  of  old  armour  fetched  23,  20, 
17,  13,  11,  and  8 guineas  a heap,  and  four  others 
10  guineas  each.  Mr.  Walrond  owned  quite  an 
armament  of  artillery,  and  50  cannon,  from  18 
pounders  downwards,  were  offered  for  sale. 
The  18-pounders  went  for  3 guineas,  and  less, 
a couple ; but  4 pair  of  bell-metal  guns,  weigh- 
ing about  1001b.  each,  fetched  20  guineas  per 
pair.  The  sale  attracted  much  attention,  and 
was  well  attended  by  a large  assembly  of 
dealers  and  art- collectors  from  London  and  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 


KEEAMIC  AET  IN  JAPAN.* 

PAET  VI.  of  this  work  has  reached  us,  and 
is  equal  in  merit  to  its  predecessors.  The 
introductory  essay  on  Japanese  art  is  con- 
cluded. Japanese  mythology  forms  the  subject 
of  some  interesting  observations.  The  authors 
say  : — “ We  have  not  met  with  any  attempts  to 
depict  the  Creation  in  Japanese  art,  although  we 
learn  from  Siebold  that  native  artists  have  es- 
sayed the  rather  undefined  and  difficult  task. 
From  their  point  of  view  the  Creation  was  con- 
fined to  Japan,  the  original  and  great  sun 
country.  In  a series  of  six  drawings,  given  in 
Siebold’s  ‘Japan,’  the  works  of  creation  are 
thus  set  forth.  The  first  is  simply  a white  disc, 
which  represents  the  beginning  of  all  things ; 
the  globular  mass  of  uncreated  matter  which, 
in  the  earliest  epoch  of  time,  consisted  of  the 
clear  and  the  turbid  in  an  undivided  state.  The 
second  is  a disc  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
upper  of  which  is  white  and  the  lower  dark  ; 
this  represents  the  result  of  primal  motion,  the 
separation  of  the  solid  from  the  gaseous,  the 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  The 
third  displays  the  first  effect  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  turbid  matter,  which,  the  Japanese 
state,  was  like  mud  covered  with  water  and 
clouds.  Out  of  the  centre  of  this  mud  sprang 
a shoot,  like  that  of  a plant,  which  grew  and 
transformed  itself  into  a primal  being,  called 
kuni-soko-tatsino-mikoto.  The  fourth  represents 
the  epoch  in  which,  on  the  complete  division  of 
solid,  aqueous,  and  gaseous  matter,  Panko,  or 
primitive  man,  is  self-created,  invested  with 
godlike  powers  to  promote  the  formation  of 
the  universe.  The  fifth  represents  the  creation 
of  the  islands  of  Japan  by  the  god  Iza-na-gi  and 
the  goddess  Iza-7ia-mi,  the  third  and  fourth 
created  beings,  who  stand  on  the  bridge  of 
heaven  and  direct  the  work.  The  sixth  shows 
the  same  deities  creating  living  creatures.”  Ee- 
ference  is  made  to  the  seven  deities  or  household 
gods  of  the  Japanese,  which  are  frequently  de- 
picted in  works  of  art.  Thus,  in  plate  50  are 
Hizen  stoneware  figures  of  the  god  Girogin, 
Hotel,  and  several  others.  These  deities  repre- 
sent temporal  gifts  and  personify  ideas  of 
earthly  welfare  and  happiness,  but  are  not  wor- 
shipped. Long  life,  health,  food,  contentment, 
love,  and  glory  are  impersonated  under  the  re- 
spective names  of  Girogin,  Daikoku,  Yebis, 
Hotel,  Benzaiten,  Bisjamon,  &c.  They  are 
represented  invested  with  characteristic  attri- 
butes, and  supply  the  quaint  humour  of  the 
Japanese  artist  with  a fund  of  choice  imagery. 
Thus  the  god  of  long  life  is  represented  as  a 
venerable  figure  sometimes,  as  in  plate  51, 
“ after  a weary  time  of  contemplation  enjoying  a 
magnificent  yawn  and  expressive  stretch  of 
the  limbs.”  Daikoku  is  shown  as  a short 
stout  man,  seated  on  bales  of  goods  to  repre- 
sent honestly-acquired  property,  with  a bag 
over  his  shoulder,  the  neck  of  which  is  tightly 
grasped  to  represent  wealth  difficult  to  attain 
and  equally  difficult  to  retain.  A miner’s 
hammer  in  the  right  hand  indicates  the  hard 
labour  by  which  alone  the  good  things  of  life 
can  be  honestly  obtained.  The  deity  is  shown 
in  company  with  a rat,  the  embodiment  of  the 
destroyer  of  property,  and  as  the  Japanese  idea 
of  wealth  is  rice,  the  rat  is  certainly  an  appro- 
priate emblem  of  depreciation.  We  pass  on  to 
notice  the  exquisite  clirorao-lithos  of  this  part. 

• Koraiilio  Art  of  .lapiin.  Hy  Auuslmy  ami  llowiis. 
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On  one  we  have  an  unique  collection  of  Hizen- 
ware  basins.  Those  with  faceted  sides,  deco- 
rated with  floral  and  geometrical  diapers,  are 
•exceedingly  choice,  but  wo  can  scarcely  look  at 
one  that  does  not  display  some  rich  product  of 
the  artist’s  imagination,  some  chaste  decora- 
tion in  form  or  colour.  The  scalloped  basins, 
quaintly  decorated  with  medallions  and  diapers, 
and  charmingly  relieved  by  rich  colouring, 
alone  furnish  a storehouse  of  suggestion  for  the 
decorative  artist.  Another  plate  shows  a jar 
of  deep-blue  Hizen  porcelain,  decorated  with 
sprays  of  white  mume  on  a clouded  blue 
ground.  The  square-shaped  dish  of  late  period 
and  the  circular  dishes  are  most  charmingly 
painted  on  blue,  of  great  depth  and  richness. 
Of  Satsuma  faience  we  have  illustrations  of  two 
exceedingly  original  Koros,  covered  with  a 
•waxy  glaze,  and  crackled.  They  are  of  buff 
pdt^,  the  body  of  one  being  curiously  orna- 
mented with  hexagonal  and  circular  perfora- 
tions,  peculiarly  disposed,  resting  on  three 
heads,  and  having  a cover  surmounted  by  a 
Japanese  lion.  This  is  in  the  possession  of 
James  L.  Bowes,  Esq.,  and  another,  of  singular 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  colouring,  belongs  to 
Major  J.  Walter.  These  chromos  are  certainly 
masterpieces  of  artistic  delineation.  A pair  of 
vases  of  Kioto  ware,  showing  the  fronts  of  the 
pair,  and  the  side  view  of  one,  are  exquisite  in 
the  gilded  ornamentation  and  colouring  they 
display,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the  outlines. 
We  hardly  know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the 
skill  of  the  Japanese  artist  who  produced  them 
or  the  exceeding  delicacy  and  half  tints  of  the 
reproduction  in  the  plate.  A singular  example 
of  a Kaga-ware  basin,  decorated  entirely  with 
zones  of  figures  in  deep  red  and  gold,  is  certainly 
■wonderfully  rich  in  colour  (see  Plate  XXXII.). 
The  belt  of  outside  figures  forming  the  main 
zone  of  the  basin  shows  a curious  assemblage  of 
differently-dressed  and  aged  figures.  Below 
this  is  a pleasing  border  of  conventional  leaves 
and  fret  in  gold  line  work  on  red  ground. 
Plate  XXII.  is  devoted  to  some  very  interest- 
ing groups  of  Satsuma  ware,  a hard  vellum- 
tinted  decorated  in  enamels  of  colour  of 
floral  and  other  designs,  generally  of  refined 
tints.  Plate  L.  represents  some  curious  stone- 
■ware  figures  of  household  gods.  The  figures  of 
Hotei  and  Daikoku  are  excellently  rendered. 
The  last  two  plates  are  in  autotype.  This  part 
has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  numerous 
engagements  of  the  chromo-lithographers, 
MM.  Didot  and  Co.  The  next  part  will  con- 
clude this  surperb  work,  in  which  seven  chromos 
are  promised,  and  we  are  sure  the  subscribers 
will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  authors’  programme. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FEANCE. 

IN  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  Paris, 
on  Monday,  Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Middles- 
borough,  the  president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  which  is  holding  its  congress  in  the 
French  capital,  contrasted  at  some  length  the 
English  and  French  systems  of  technical  edu- 
cation. He  said  public  education  in  France 
was  divided  into  five  faculties  — Literature, 
Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  and  Science.  Fore- 
most amongst  the  schools  for  technical  educa- 
tion  stood  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  with  its 
branches  the  Ecole  des  Mines  and  the  Ecole  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussees,  destined  exclusively  for  the 
education  of  Grovernment,  railway,  and  mining 
engineers,  not  to  speak  of  the  military  and 
naval  branch  of  the  school.  The  admission  to 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  was  by  competitive 
examination,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
science  and  literature  was  required  for  admis- 
sion. This  examination  was  a somewhat  severe 
test  of  sound  primary  education,  as  it  com- 
prised the  whole  of  arithmetic,  elementary 
geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  descriptive 
geometry,  physics,  and  general  chemistry,  and 
a knowledge  of  German.  From  120  to  150  were 
admitted  per  annum  out  of  a number  five  times 
as  great  who  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation. The  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
were  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  Government 
expense.  The  studies  were  purely  scientific. 
They  embraced  the  higher  mathematics,  mecha- 
nics, physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomy, and  there  were  some  twenty  or  twenty, 
five  places  in  the  civil  service  set  apart 
annually  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 


the  first  students,  and  thus  was  supplied  with 
well-educated  artillery  and  engineer  officers. 
The  students  who  passed  sufficiently  high 
could  choose  to  pass  into  the  Ecole  des  Pontes 
ct  Chauss6es  or  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  In  those 
the  student  engineers  passed  three  years,  with 
a State  allowance  of  <£72  a year,  and  the  stu- 
dents travelled  in  Prance  and  abroad  at  the  par- 
tial expense  of  the  State.  In  a similar  way  the 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Manufactures  did  its  work 
for  the  technical  education  of  Frenchmen.  He 
did  not  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  Ecole 
Poly  technique  with  its  superior  adjuncts  in 
Great  Britain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Eng- 
land required  no  Government  engineers  to 
direct  public  works.  The  Ecole  Centrale  dif- 
fered in  its  organization  essentially  from  that 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  insomuch  as  it 
made  no  promise  of  employment  to  its  students, 
depending  for  its  success  upon  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  technical  education  it  might 
succeed  in  imparting  to  the  majority  of  the 
students  that  passed  from  its  walls  into  prac- 
tical life,  and  it  was  this  one  which  recom- 
mended itself  more  to  Englishmen  of  indepen- 
dent action.  The  only  establishment  in  Great 
Britain  comparable  with  the  Ecole  Centrale  as 
regarded  metallurgy  was  the  School  of  Mines, 
which,  if  it  were  installed  in  a capacious  build- 
ing, and  had  other  branches  of  knowledge 
added  to  its  curriculum,  might  easily,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  men  as  Perry,  Smyth, 
Prankland,  and  Huxley,  be  developed  into  an 
institution  which  would  give  rise  to  beneficial 
results  difficult  to  over-estimate.  There  were 
several  Ecoles  IndustrieUes  scattered  all  over 
Prance,  and  many  of  the  leading  works  had 
schools  connected  with  them.  Creusot  works 
had  schools  giving  instruction  to  over  six  thou- 
sand children.  The  President  concluded  by 
observing  that  these  intercommunications  must 
lead  ultimately,  not  only  to  the  cheapening  of 
the  cost  of  production,  but  chiefiy  to  the  attain- 
ment of  fresh  starting-points  in  the  application 
of  iron  and  steel  for  the  useful  purposes  of  man. 


THE  ULVEESTON  EEVOLVING 
SHUTTERS. 

The  old-fashioned  lift-up  shutter  is  rapidly 
being  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  past, 
and  revolving  shutters  are  taking  their  place. 
One  of  the  latest  and  cleverest  improvements 
we  have  seen  in  revolving  shutters  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  and  Co., 
of  Canal  Head  Foundry  and  Works,  Ulverston, 
by  which  the  shutter,  made  either  of  iron  or 
wood,  can  be  balanced  in  any  position  by  coun- 
ter-weights attached  to  a chain  passing  over  the 
roller.  But  the  most  ingenious  point  in  the 
contrivance,  to  our  minds,  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  axis  of  the  roller  to  the  weight  of  the  shut- 
ter, by  which  the  shutter  is  made  to  coil  ver- 
tically, and  all  imperfection  avoided.  Thus  a 
friction  pulley  at  the  back  of  the  roller  presses 
the  chain  as  it  winds  on  the  pulley,  moving  the 
roller  forward  as  the  shutter  descends,  and 
backward  as  it  rises ; by  this  means  the  shutter 
always  hangs  vertically  in  the  grooves,  and  the 
friction  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  weights 
are  applied  at  each  end,  and  the  chain  links  are 
cut  to  the  curve,  thus  easing  the  coiling  action ; 
while  the  chain  itself  is  tapered  to  facilitate 
the  motion  and  balance.  The  chain  and  weights 
can  be  carried  to  any  distance  behind  the 
shutter  shaft  by  the  arrangement  of  pulleys, 
and  this  is  an  advantage  the  architect  will 
esteem.  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  and  Co.  have 
also  introduced  a corrugated  wooden  shutter,  in 
which  each  lath  is  formed  of  two  convex  mem- 
bers, and  a sunk  face  between.  These  are  made 
of  varnished  pine  and  bay  wood,  and  are  adap- 
ted for  domestic  windows,  divisions  of  offices, 
&c.  Copper  and  webbing  bands  connect  the 
laths,  and  this  material  is  found  to  be  more 
durable  than  steel.  The  sections  before  us  show 
a variety  of  section  adapted  to  every  style  of 
building,  and  we  have  much  confidence  in  re- 
commending them  to  the  profession.  W e have 
frequently  complained  of  a hitch  in  the  coiling 
up  of  revolving  shutters  ; another  drawback  is 
the  unpleasant  noise  of  winding  up  or  letting 
down — two  objections,  we  think,  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Barnes  have  ingeniously  obviated  in  their 
improved  manufacture.  We  understand  they 
have  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  for  iron  and  wood  revolving  shutters 


worked  by  patent  balance-weight  motion.  'They 
have  also  been  awarded  honourable  mention  for 
their  patent  Koanhead  rock  drills,  exhibited  in 
Class  50. 


THE  SEVERN  BRIDGE. 

The  cylinders  for  the  last  pier  of  the  Severn 
Bridge  were  founded  a few  days  ago,  and 
thus  terminates  one  of  the  most  important 
works  connected  with  the  underfaking.  The 
piers  are  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  filled  with 
concrete.  The  bridge  consists  of  girders  con- 
structed on  a modification  of  the  bow-string 
principle,  and  there  are  22  spans,  as  follows, 
commencing  from  the  Lydney  shore — one  of 
134ft.,  2 of  327ft.,  5 of  171ft.,  13  of  134ft.,  and 
one  (including  swing  bridge  over  canal)  of  196ft. 
The  two  principal  spans  have  a headway  of  70ft. 
above  high-water  mark,  and  there  is  a rising 
gradient  on  the  bridge  of  one  in  140.  On  the 
Lydney  side  the  bridge  is  approached  by  a 
massive  viaduct  of  twelve  arches,  about  70ft. 
in  height,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  an  iron 
swing  bridge  over  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including 
these  approaches,  is  1,387  yards.  It  forms  the 
connecting  link  on  a line  four  miles  in  length, 
commencing  with  a junction  with  the  Severn 
and  Wye  Railway,  near  Lydney  Church,  and 
after  crossing  the  Severn  near  Purton 
Passage,  terminating  at  the  Sharpness  New 
Docks  by  a junction  with  the  Midland  branch 
from  Berkeley-road.  All  the  works,  except 
the  bridge  itself,  are  constructed  for  a double 
line  of  rails.  Of  the  Lydney  tunnel,  which 
is  506  yards  long,  only  20  yards  remain  to  be 
excavated  and  lined,  and  this  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a few  weeks.  The  railway  approaches 
are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  work  will  be  completed  by 
midsummer,  1879.  The  engineers  for  the 
structure  are  Mr.  G.  W.  Keeling,  of  Lydney, 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Owen,  of  Westminster,  and  the 
consulting  engineer  is  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Harrison. 
The  contractors  for  the  bridge  are  Hamilton’s 
Windsor  Iron  Company,  of  Garston,  Lan- 
cashire, Mr.  E.  Earle  being  the  local  manager. 
The  present  contractor  for  railway  approaches 
and  masonry  is  Mr.  Griffith  Griffiths,  of 
Lydney. 


The  Town  Council  of  Brighton  are  about  to  expend 
.£15,000  in  laying  new  mains  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  water  supply,  in  accordance  with  a report  by 
Mr.  Edward  Easton,  C.E. 

At  Burnley,  on  Monday  morning,  some  shop 
premises  newly  erected  over  the  river  Brun,  near  the 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  Standish-street,  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  building  consisted  of  two  shops  three 
stories  high,  divided  into  six  and  seven  rooms  respec- 
tively, and  although  not  quite  finished,  one  of  them 
had  been  opened.  It  was  built  on  iron  girders,  H- 
shaped,  spanning  the  stream.  The  gu’der  at  the 
back  gave  way  first,  and  the  others  following,  the 
joists  were  torn  out  of  their  sockets,  and  the  building 
collapsed  into  the  stream,  breaking  an  adjoining 
bridge.  Fortunately  the  premises  were  unoccupied 
at  the  time  (3  a.m.)  and  no  personal  injury  occurred. 
The  contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr.  Smith,  a 
town  councillor  of  Burnley. 

At  Sowerby  Bridge  several  important  contracts 
are  in  course  of  completion  for  the  urban  authority, 
including  the  erection  of  board-room  offices,  public 
baths  and  abattoirs,  alterations  to  the  gas  works. 
The  sewerage  of  the  di'strict  is  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  local  board. 

A new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  is  about  to  be  built  at  Worley,  near 
Halifax.  Mr.  W.  Swinden  Barber  is  the  architect, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  .£4,000. 

The  first  sod  of  a new  board  school  was  laid  at 
Sowood  by  members  of  the  Slainland  School  Board 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  school  is  Gothic  in  style, 
and  will  accommodate  174  boys  and  100  infants. 
Adjoining  the  school  is  a master’s  residence.  Mr. 
C.  F.  L.  Horsfall,  of  Halifax,  is  the  architect ; the 
contracts  amount  to  .£2,150,  the  principal  being  those 
for  mason’s  work,  Mr.  B.  Edwards,  Stainland, 
iSl,250;  for  joinery,  Mr.  James  Holroyd,  same  place, 
.£375  16s. ; and  that  for  plastering  and  slating,  Mr. 
S.  Collins,  also  of  Stainland,  ,£293  15s. 

The  Teignmouth  local  board  decided  at  their  last 
meeting,  after  a division,  to  submit  the  plans  for  the 
sewerage  of  the  district,  prepared  by  their  surveyor 
and  adopted  by  a committee,  to  some  competent 
engineer. 

A new  cattle  market  was  opened  at  Rugby  on 
Tuesday  week.  It  has  been  constructed  at  a cost  of 
^7,000  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Stewart,  the  town  surveyor. 
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WHAPLODE  AND  MOULTON  CHURCHES. 

The  parishes  of  Whaplode  and  Moulton  adjoin, 
and  are  in  that  part  of  South  Lincolnshire 
known  as  Holland.  Like  most  of  the  Fen 
churches  these,  from  which  details  are  selected 
for  illustration,  are  larg'e  and  of  considerable 
architectural  merit.  Whaplode  is  in  style 
principally  Norman  and  Transitional.  The 
tower  of  the  latter  period  is  built  out  from  the 
south  aisle,  on  a line  with  chancel  arch,  group- 
ing picturesquely  with  the  gable  over  same,  in 
which  is  a Norman  niche.  It  is  arcaded  in 
stages,  and  originally  communicated  with  the 
body  of  church  by  an  exceedingly  fine  arch  now 
built  up.  The  nave  arcade  (if  I recollect 
rightly)  is  of  seven  bays,  some  of  the  heavy 
Norman  piers  having  a preposterous  effect  by 
being  much  thicker  than  the  walls  they  carry. 
Only  about  half  of  the  spacious  interior  is 
seated.  Moulton  charch  dates  chiefly  from  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  lofty  tower  and 
spire,  with  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses,  is 
of  Late  Decorated  work,  and  occupies  the  usual 
westerly  position.  The  simple  arcade  of  nave 
is  of  singularly  beautiful  proportion  and  detail. 
The  columns  are  of  varied  section,  as  in  bay 
illustrated,  some  of  them  being  circular,  while 
all  have  the  circular  abacus.  A peculiarity  of 
the  jointing  of  the  arch  stones  at  springing 
should  be  noticed.  The  church  is  restored. — J. 
Langham. 

THE  EXCHANGE  ART  GALLERIES,  LIVERPOOL. 

Messrs.  T.  Agnew  and  Sons’  new  galleries  at 
Liverpool,  which  we  illustrate  this  week,  are 
noticeable  for  the  material  employed.  The 
whole  of  the  outside  work,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, is  finished  with  bricks.  The  cornices, 
mouldings,  and  carving  are  all  executed  in  red 
brick,  every  brick  being  in  fact  worked  on  the  pre- 
mises for  its  position,  and  the  carving  executed 
after  the  work  was  set,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  galleries  of  Messrs.  T.  Agnew  and  Sons  in 
London.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  in  the 
portion  of  the  premises  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Agnew  is  executed  in  “real”  woods,  including 
American  walnut  and  French  black  wood  and 
pitch  pine.  The  walls  throughout  are  lined 
with,  material,  thus  avoiding  all  necessity  for 
paint.  The  staircase,  with  its  peculiar  sofBt 
and  lead  lights,  and  the  ante-room  at  the  top 
are  especially  noticeable  features.  The  large 
picture  gallery  is  lighted  by  a top  light  around 
the  ceiling  abutting  on  the  wall  line  instead  of 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.,  of 
Liverpool ; the  marble  mosaic  floor  by  Messrs. 
Trollope,  of  London,  who  also  provided  the 
material  for  covering  the  walls,  &c.  Messrs. 
Salomons,  Wornum,  and  Ely  are  the  architects. 

NOS.  1 AND  2,  LOWTHER-GARDENS,  KENSINGTON. 
In  a douhle.page  plate  this  week  we  illustrate 
by  perspective  view  as  well  as  by  plan,  the  new 
houses  recently  erected  at  Kensington  in  Low- 
ther-gardens,  adjoining  Lowther  Lodge,  the 
well-known  mansion  built  a few  years  since 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
R.A.*  The  mansions  illustrated  to-day  were 

Illustratod  fully  in  the  IJuildiku  News,  Juno  25,  1875. 


built  for  Colonel  Makins,  M.P.,  who  lives  in 
the  larger  of  tlio  two;  the  other  ho  has  sold. 
Tlie  form  of  1 lie  ground  presented  a site  of 
extreme  irregularity,  but  all  the  rooms  are  of 
rectangular  form,  the  general  plan  at  the  same 
time  filling  up  the  irregular  shape.  How  this 
has  been  managed  will  bo  seen  by  the  plans  of 
the  two  principal  floors  which  wo  give.  The 
materials  used  are  red  brick  enriched  in  parts 
by  carving,  and  red  tiles  for  the  roofs.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  .1.  .1.  Stevenson  and  A. 
J.  Adams,  of  Bayswater,  and  our  drawing  is 
from  that  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

YARMOUTH  TOWN  HALL. 

To-day  we  publish  a perspective  view  and 
two  of  the  principal  plans  illustrating  a design 
prepared  for  the  above  town  hall,  and  sub- 
mitted under  the  motto  “Use.”  The  perspec- 
tive view  shows  an  exterior,  designed  in  a phase 
of  Gothic,  which  has  obtained  favour  in  the 
erection  of  some  of  our  modern  town  halls,  and 
is  of  a monumental  character,  not  suitable  for 
public  buildings.  The  plans  are  carefully 
arranged,  and  amongst  other  points  on  the 
ground  plan  may  be  noticed  the  ample  entrance 
accommodation — that  for  the  public  being 
direct  from  the  various  fronts,  whilst  private 
entrances  for  the  police,  prisoners,  stores,  &c., 
are  provided  under  the  covered  way,  shut  oS 
from  the  street  by  iron  gates.  The  principal 
floor-plan  shows  a corridor  along  one  side  of 
the  public  hall,  with  grand  stairs  at  one  end 
admitting  to  the  front  part  of  hall,  and  stairs 
at  the  other  end  leading  to  back  part  of  hall, 
and  the  gallery,  and  to  the  porters’  rooms 
above.  A third  staircase  from  the  ground  floor 
entrance,  and  witnesses’  rooms,  &c.,  leads  to  the 
waiting  hall  in  connection  with  the  two  courts, 
between  which  is  a private  corridor,  with  stairs 
to  cells  below,  and  the  jury-rooms  on  the  floor 
above.  The  design  was  intended  to  be  erected 
of  brickwork,  with  stone  facing  to  the  exterior 
elevations,  and  was  prepared  by  Henry  Perkin 
and  George  Bertram  Bulmer,  architects,  of 
Leeds. 

HALL  AND  STAIRCASE. 

\ This  illustration  of  a hall  and  staircase, 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Poley,  is  taken  from  a 
drawing  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


AECHITECTUBAL  & ARCHJEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Berks  Archeological  and  Architec- 
tural Society. — On  Thursday  week  the  con- 
cluding excursion  for  the  season  of  this  society 
was  held.  The  Maidenhead  district  was  visited, 
and  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  the  local  secretary.  The 
Reading  contingent  left  in  the  10.23  a.m. 
train,  and  at  Maidenhead  were  joined  by  a 
party  from  that  locality.  The  excursionists 
were  soon  on  their  way  to  Bray  Church.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Kerry,  vicar  of  Matfen,  North- 
umberland, and  author  of  the  “ History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Bray,”  read  in 
the  church  a paper  on  the  history  of  the 
edifice,  and  described  the  old  stained  glass  and 
the  mural  decorations  which  he  had  found  during 
his  connection  with  the  parish  17  years  ago. 
The  party  then  walked  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Fishmongers’  Company,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  chaplain.  A drive  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  the  party  to  Ockwells,  an 
ancient  manor-house  of  peculiar  interest,  where 
luncheon  was  partaken  of.  White  Waltham 
was  the  next  place  visited,  and  then  the  party 
drove  to  Shottesbrooke  Church,  which  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  of  Beading. 
From  Shottesbrooke  a pleasant  drive  brought 
the  excursionists  to  Maidenhead  Thicket,  where 
the  British  flint  pits  and  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  encampment  were  inspected,  and 
remarks  made  on  them  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kerry, 
and  then  on  to  All  Saints’  Church,  Boyne  Hill, 
where  the  vicar  received  the  party.  Maiden- 
head Town  Hall  was  reached  exactly  at  five 
o’clock,  and  the  company  immediately  sat  down 
to  a cold  collation,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Conroy.  Having  glanced  at  the  charter, 
records,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  borough,  the 
visitors  from  the  Reading  district  proceeded  to 
the  railway  station,  and  left  by  the  C'42  p.ui. 
train. 


COMPETITIONS. 

.Jarkow. — At  a meeting  of  the  .larrow  Town 
Council,  on  Wednesday  week,  the  committee 
appointed  to  receive  designs  for  the  proposed 
new  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  reported 
that  24  designs,  under  various  mottoes,  were 
sent  in  for  competition.  The  committee  had 
selected  three  designs,  and  placed  them  in  the 
following  order : — P’irst,  “ Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have,”  cost,  including  boundary  walls 
and  drainage,  jE4,500 ; second,  “Experience,” 
cost  between  J£3,000  and  .£4,000 ; third,  “ Beta,” 
cost  ii3,520.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  design  “ Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,” 
be  adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merits  of  the  first  and  second 
designs  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
extraordinary  statements  were  made  respecting 
the  conduct  of  one  member,  a councillor,  and  his 
relative,  the  author  of  the  second  competing 
design.  The  report  was  adopted.  Subsequently 
the  Mayor  opened  three  letters  from  the  authors 
of  the  plans,  and  declared  the  architects  to  be : 
— “Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,”  J.  H. 
Morton,  architect,  15,  King-street,  South 
Shields ; “ Experience,”  Thos.  Oliver,  architect, 
Newcastle ; “ Beta,”  John  Gibson,  Grainger- 
street,  Newcastle. 

Leicester. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about 
to  be  built  in  King  Richard’s-road,  Leicester, 
at  a cost  of  .£4,500.  Messrs.  Bedfem  and 
Saw day,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Harding,  architects,  of 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  have 
been  invited  to  send  in  competitive  designs. 

Salford. — Wilton  Fever  Hospital. — We 
are  told  that  no  more  than  twelve  designs  have 
been  received  in  competition  for  the  extension 
of  the  Fever  Hospital,  but  that  these  include 
some  of  considerable  merit.  The  premiums 
offered  are  .£100,  .£50,  ^£25,  and  the  new  build- 
ings must  be  of  the  plainest  description. 

Yeadon. — A new  Town  Hall  and  Mechanics” 
Institute  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Yeadon,  at 
a cost  of  about  ^65,000.  For  this,  in  reply  to 
an  advertisement  in  our  pages  a few  weeks 
since,  30  architects  have  just  submitted  designs, 
A commission  of  4 per  cent,  on  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  will,  according  to  the  issued  condi- 
tions, be  paid  to  the  successful  architect  on  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  a sum  of  ^£25  to- 
the  competitor  whose  plans  are  considered  by 
the  committee  to  rank  second.  No  member  of 
the  Institute,  by  the  rules  of  that  body,  should 
have  entered  the  contest,  seeing  that  less  than 
five  per  cent,  commission  is  to  be  paid.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  however,  if  the  30  competitors 
do  not  include  any  one  associated  with  the 
R.I.B.A. 


The  foundation  stones  of  a United  Free  Methodist 
school  chapel  were  laid  on  Saturday  week  at  New- 
cross-street,  West  Bowling,  Bradford.  The  build- 
ing will  he  Italian  in  style,  freely  treated,  and  will 
accommodate  500  scholars,  Mr.  Samuel  Robinson 
is  the  architect. 

Swimming  baths  and  new  wharves  are  about  to  be 
constructed  near  Holborn  Wharf,  Rochester,  by  the 
trustees  of  Watt’s  charity.  For  the  latter  work  the 
trustees  accepted  last  week  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Bessent  and  Son  for  the  supply  of  timber,  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Collis  and  Stace  for  ironwork. 

A new  cemetery  is  about  to  be  laid  out  at  Lang- 
port,  Somerset,  on  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Hall, 
architect,  of  London.  For  the  execution  of  the 
work  the  tender  of  Mr.  H.  Davis,  of  Langport,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  local  authorities  at  Si, 185. 

Bradden  old  church,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  in 
course  of  restoration,  including  opening  out  of  the 
tower  arch,  repairs  to  the  spire,  and  alterations  to 
the  ceiling. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  church,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  was  laid  at  Langho,  in  Billing- 
ton  township,  on  Monday.  The  new  building 
replaces  a ruinous  old  church  now  supported  by 
props  at  the  west  end  ; this  will  bo  repaired  and 
used  as  a mortuary  chapel.  The  now  fabric  has 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Paloy  and  Austin,  of 
Lancaster;  the  portion  now  being  built  consists  of 
nave,  57ft.  by  34ft.  ; south  aisle,  10ft.  in  width,  and 
chancel,  3-lft.  Gin.  by  2-l)ft.,  these  seating  350  persons. 
The  roof  is  open  timbered.  Tho  contract  has  heou 
signed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hacking,  of  Claylou-lo- 
Moors,  for  413,08!).  Tho  entire  schomo  involves  the 
extension  of  a bay  westward,  including  tower  and 
porch,  and  will  cost  in  execution  about  JIG, 000. 

It  has  been  definitively  decided  that  Watorloo- 
bridgo  is  to  bo  thrown  open  free  to  tho  public  in  the 
second  week  in  October. 
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BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

SECOND  SKKIES. 

Agreeably  to  the  promise  made  in 
answer  to  numerous  applications  we  have 
commenced  a second  series  of  our  Designing 
Club.  We  have  selected  larger  problems, 
extended  the  time  for  preparation  of  designs, 
and  offered  an  additional  prize  ; and  to-day  we 
publish  the  club  rules  and  first  list  of  subjects. 

1.  Drawings  to  be  sent  in  28  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  subjects. 

2.  Usually  two  subjects  will  be  given  every 
month,  from  which  a competitor  may  choose. 

3.  The  drawings  to  be  executed  in  firm  black 
lines  on  white  drawing  paper,  in  sheets  of  the 
absolute  size  of  22in.  x 1-lin.,  with  no  washes 
or  tinting  in  colour  whatever.  Outline  to  be 
the  first  consideration ; but  drawings  may  be 
slightly  shaded  with  shadows  executed  wholly 
in  line.  Sectional  parts  to  be  shown  in  ruled 
“ hatching,”  or  blocked  in.  The  scale  to  be 
used  will  be  given  with  each  subject. 

4.  Drawings  to  be  forwarded  unmounted,  by 
post,  care  being  taken  to  roll  the  short  way  of 
the  drawing,  as  packages  over  18in.  long  are  not 
transmissible  through  the  post. 

5.  On  entering  the  class  (which  may  be  done 
at  any  time)  each  competitor  is  required  to  fur- 
nish his  name  and  address,  which  must  be 
written  legibly  on  the  back  of  each  drawing,  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  nom  de  plume  the 
author  intends  to  adopt  being  boldly  marked 
on  the  front  of  each  separate  drawing. 

6.  Prizes  of  .£10  10s.,  .£5  5s.,  and  £3  3s.  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  series  of  designs,  such 
series  not  to  consist  of  less  than  twelve  sub- 
jects. Our  decision  to  be  final. 

7.  Before  awarding  the  prizes  any  contri- 
butor  will  be  expected  to  furnish  proof,  if 
necessary,  as  to  his  age,  and  the  time  during 
which  he  has  been  engaged  in  professional 
pursuits,  though  no  candidate  need  be  strictly 
an  architectural  student. 

8.  We  reserve  the  right  of  arranging  the 
drawings  for  publication  in  any  manner  we 
deem  necessary. 

9.  A critical  notice  of  the  designs  sent  in  of 
each  series  will  be  given  in  our  issue  following 
the  receipt  of  the  drawings. 

LIST  OP  SIJEJECTS. — I. 

A.  A villa,  to  be  executed  entirely  in  brick,  suit- 
able for  a suburban  site,  on  a plot  measuring  70ft.  by 
200ft.  Frontage  to  be  placed  20ft.  from  roadway. 
Accommodation  to  consist  of  the  usual  reception- 
rooms  and  oflSces,  all  of  which  to  be  obtained,  with 
the  exception  of  cellarage,  in  two  stories  above 
ground  level.  Not  less  than  five  bedrooms  to  be 
provided,  some  of  which  may  be  arranged  in  the 
roof.  Cost  not  to  exceed  £1,200,  reckoned  at  a cost 
of  9d,  per  foot  cube  from  footings  to  half-way  up 
roof.  Plans  : two  elevations  and  section  to  be  drawn 
l-6in.  scale  ; sketch  view  optional. 

B.  Sheet  of  joinery  details,  drawn  to  a scale  of 
Jin.  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  the  reception-room  doors 
and  windows,  dining-room  fireplace  and  staircase  to 
the  above.  Material ; painted  deal ; mouldings  may 
be  shown  J full  size. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

COLOUB. 

All  colours  result  from  the  combination  of 
the  three  primaries,  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
as  the  main  divisions  of  the  spectrum.  When 
combined  in  twos  they  produce  the  secondaries 
— e.g.,  blue  and  red  make  violet ; yellow  and  red, 
orange ; blue  and  yellow,  green.  Tertiaries  are 
again  compounds  of  the  secondary  colours. 
Thus,  orange  and  green  produce  citrine ; 
orange  and  violet  produce  russet,  or  reddish 
grey ; and  green  and  violet,  olive  or  bluish 
grey,  &c.  Buff  and  sage  are  tertiary  tints.  The 
former  is  made  by  a mixture  of  red  and  citrine, 
and  sage  by  mixing  yellow  to  slate  colour.  But 
the  whole  scheme  may  be  best  understood  by  a 
diagram  representing  two  intersecting  triangles 
forming  a star  of  6 points.  On  the  6 triangular 
points  we  have  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  the 
secondaries  alternating — orange,  green,  and 
violet.  The  centre  hexagon,  which  is  divided 
by  radii  into  6 triangles,  forms  6 tertiaries. 
Complementary  colours  are  those  which  make 
up  with  any  other  the  three  primaries.  Thus, 
the  complementary  colour  of  blue  is  orange, 
because  the  latter  equals  red  and  yellow  ; the 
complementary  of  red  is  green,  for  green  equals 
yellow  and  blue.  Contrast  consists  in  juxta- 
posing primary  colours ; a compound  contrast 


is  when  a primary  is  juxtaposed  to  its  comple- 
mentary colours,  as  blue  and  orange.  Harmony 
of  Colour  consists  in  preserving  in  colouring 
the  primaries,  or  in  juxtaposing  colours  of 
affinity  of  hue ; thus,  shades  of  one  tint,  as 
buff,  chocolate,  and  grey,  produce  harmony. 
There  are  some  interesting  phenomena  in  colour 
contrast.  Thus  we  have  contrast  of  tone,  in 
which  a dark-toned  object  looks  lighter  if  we 
have  previously  been  looking  at  a darker-toned 
one,  and  vice  versA.  Again,  in  contrast  of  colour 
there  is  an  objective  difference  between  two 
colours,  and  there  is  a subjective  modification 
of  a mental  kind.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a series 
of  red  colours  the  eye  wearies  of  red,  and  at 
length  sees  less  red  and  more  green,  the  com- 
plementary. Again,  if  we  fix  our  eye  on  violet 
for  a few  seconds  the  colour  fatigues  the  eye, 
and  if  we  turn  it  away  for  a moment,  or  close 
it,  we  perceive  yellow.  The  vision  tires  of  one 
colour,  and  its  opposite  forms  a pleasing  re- 
action or  relief.  The  simultaneous  contrast  of 
colour  is  very  important  to  the  artist,  and  we 
recommend  the  work  of  Chevreul  on  “Colour,” 
The  article,  “ Colour,”  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  “ Archi- 
tectural Dictionary,”  and  a series  of  articles  in 
the  Building  News,  Vol.  1874. 


COST. 

Under  this  head  we  give  a few  figures  that 
may  be  of  use  in  making  rough  estimates  by 
the  cubing  process,  though  experience  and  local 
differences  in  transit  of  materials,  &c.,  must  be 
consulted  in  each  case  that  occurs.  Thus,  in 
some  localities  cottages  can  be  built  as  low  as 
4d.  per  foot,  but  in  other  districts  5d.  to  Gd. 
should  be  allowed.  The  following  are  approxi- 
mate : — Per  cube  ft. 

Sheds,  farm  buildings,  and  offices  3d.  to  4d. 
Cottages  ...  ...  ...  ...  4d.  to  6d. 

Small  houses  or  tenements  ...  6d.  to  7d. 

Suburban  houses  of  ordinary  size  6d.  to  8d. 
Gentlemen’s  residences — 

Reception  rooms  ...  ...  9d.  to  15d. 

Offices  ...  ...  ...  ...  6d.  to  8d. 

Town  halls,  law  courts,  and  other 
public  buildings  of  a complex 
order  ...  ...  ...  ...  lOd.  to  15d. 

Hospitals,  barracks,  &c.  ...  ...  7d.  to  9d. 

Churches  and  chapels  ...  ...  Gd.  to  lOd. 

From  an  extended  experience  in  house  con- 
struction we  may  say  the  price  varies  from  £25 
per  square  of  100ft.  for  smallhouses  to  £60  per 
square  for  villas  of  a superior  class,  and  these 
figures  may  be  relied  upon  as  tolerably  correct. 

CONDUCTOR  (lightning). 

A lightning-conductor  consists  of  a conical 
iron  or  copper  rod  of  from  8ft.  to  20ft.  long, 
pointed  with  gilt,  and  a conductor  proper,  or 
that  part  between  the  conical  rod  and  the  earth 
connection,  either  of  round  or  prismatic  section. 
Galvanised  iron  is  considered  the  best,  though 
ropes  of  iron  or  copper  wire  are  frequentlv  em- 
employed.  Spratt’s  copper-wire  band  con- 
ductors are  easily  fixed.  There  must  be  no 
break  in  the  connection,  no  sharp  turns.  The 
minimum  size  for  an  iron  conductor  has  been 
stated  to  be  a square  of  about  three-fifths  of  an 
inch.  Copper  being  a better  conductor  may  be 
less.  All  conducting  masses,  iron  guttering 
pipes,  window  frames,  should  be  avoided  in  fix- 
ing the  line  of  conductor,  or  else  be  brought 
into  conducting  connection.  The  “earth  con- 
nection ” is  also  most  necessary  to  be  attended 
to.  Dry  earth  is  useless  ; the  conductor  should 
end  in  a well  of  water,  or  be  led  to  a near 
watercourse  or  moist  earth.  A deep  hole  filled 
with  charcoal  is  a good  connection  ; so  is  a drain 
filled  with  the  same  material.  The  radius  of 
protection  of  a conductor  is  supposed  to  be 
twice  the  rod’s  height. — See  article  in  Build- 
ing News  page  233  ante. 


consebvatoey. 

In  a conservatory  the  plants  grow  in  borders 
of  earth  instead  of  in  pots,  as  in  a greenhouse, 
though  in  designing  a conservatory  both  kinds 
of  cultivation  are  provided  for.  The  great 
essential  in  the  construction  of  a conservatory 
is  free  ventilation,  with  means  of  opening  any 
part  of  the  sides  or  roof.  Sliding  sashes  are 
probably  the  best  for  the  sides  and  roof,  though 
pivot-hung  lights  are  also  used.  The  roof  of  a 
conservatory  should,  of  course,  agree  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  house,  and  per- 
haps the  best  form  of  roof  is  that  known  as 
Cranston’s,  in  which  each  plane  of  glass  allows 
a current  below  it,  and  no  putty  is  used  in 


fixing  (see  also  Rendle’s  system  of  roofing). 
Iron  principals  are  commonly  used,  but  wood 
uprights  are  better  non-conductors  of  heat.  In 
heating  conservatories  an  economical  and 
deniable  arrangement  is  to  make  the  hall  stove 
wholly  or  partly  the  means  of  supplying  heat. 
A conservatory  is  very  appropriately  and  effec- 
tively made  to  lead  out  of  the  hall,  or  to  form 
a part  of  it,  and  it  may  also  become  a pleasing 
adjunct  to  a dining-room.  For  examples,  we 
refer  to  the  numerous  illustrations  in  the 
Building  News. 

CREDENCE. 

“C.  P.  W.”  writes: — Bingham  states  that 
this  “ place  ” has,  in  the  Ordo  Romanus,  the 
name  of  oblationarium,  prothesis,  and  para- 
torium.  He,  however,  elsewhere  says  that  “ we 
never  met  with  a prothesis  or  paratorium  or 
oblationarium  in  express  terms  in  any  ancient 
writer.”  A correspondent  to  the  Ecclesiologist 
(1847,  p.  181)  says,  “that  in  the  Ordo  Romanus 
no  place  or  thing  whatever  has  the  name  of 
oblationarium ; neither  is  prothesis  made  the 
explication  of  oblationarium,  nor  oblationarium 
of  prothesis  ; nor  does  the  word  prothesis  occur 
in  the  Ordo  Romanus  at  all ; nor,  lastly,  is  any 
place  or  thing  called  paratorium  for  any  such 
reason,  or  is  applicable  to  any  such  purpose  .as 
is  imagined  by  our  learned  author.”  From 
these  scholarly  papers  on  “ the  Credence  ” we 
quote  when  no  author  is  given.  Parker,  in  his 
“ Glossary,”  says  that  “ in  many  instances  the 
place  of  the  credence  table  was  supplied  by  a 
shelf  across  the  piscina.”  This,  however,  is  a 
disputed  point.  Some  assert  that  this  shelf 
was  used  for  receiving  the  cruets  containing 
the  holy  oil.  Others  in  opposition  to  the  former 
reason  say  that  ‘‘  the  shelf  in  many  cases,  from 
its  small  size,  renders  it  impracticable  ” 
(“  Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology,”  p.  66). 
In  the  earlier  ages  the  presence  of  a credence 
is  much  questioned,  since  they  had  no  need  of 
one.  “ The  laity  made  their  offering  of  bread 
and  wine,”  and  one  of  the  attendant  deacons 
received  the  breads.  He  presented  them  to  the 
archdeacon,  who  placed  them  upon  the  altar. 
The  chalice  is  presented  in  the  same  manner. 
“ In  an  ancient  ritual  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Tours,  and  in  which  the  chalice  and 
paten  are  brought  through  the  choir,  during 
the  gospel,  by  two  subdeacons,  there  is  an 
express  direction  that  they  shall  continue  to 
hold  them  before  a certain  altar  till  the  end  of 
the  Gospel.”  This  probably  was  no  unusual 
custom,  and  from  this  we  may  almost  safely 
infer  that  there  were  no  such  appendages  to  the 
altar  as  credence  tables.  The  earliest  indi- 
cation of  any  receptacle  analogous  to  the 
credence  is,  according  to  Marlene,  in  an 
ordo  attributed  to  Gaietanus  (c.  1294-1352). 
It  appears  from  the  ancient  MS.,  “ Consuetu- 
dines  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres,”  “ that  the  sub-deacon  used  a neighbour- 
ing altar  on  which  to  fold  the  paten  in  his  veil 
during  the  censing.”  “ As  the  decline  of  the 
practice  of  individual  offering  was  gradual,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  introduction  of  the 
credence  was  gradual  also,  only  that  the  cre- 
dence came  in  by  slower  degrees  than  the 
practice  of  individual  offering  went  out.”  M. 
de  Caumont  says  that  credences  belonging  to 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  occur  only 
at  the  cathedrals  of  Lausanne,  Sugeres 
Pontigny,  and  are  still  rare  before  the  13th 
century.  The  same  author  again  says : “ If 
credences  are  very  rare  in  the  12th  century, 
they  are  met  with  everywhere  in  the  13th.  It 
is  to  this  period  generally  that  we  must  assign 
the  most  ancient  of  those  which  remain  to  us. 
All  the  chapels  of  large  churches  are  fur- 
nished with  them  ; some  have  several  of  them 
placed  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  altar.” 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  quotes  Thiers,  who  says  : “ It 
is  only  the  credence  on  the  side  of  the  epistler 
which  is  used  to  put  the  chalice,  cruets,  the 
book  of  the  Epistles,  and  that  of  the  Gospels 
upon.  That  which  is  on  the  left  side  is  not 
used  for  anything,  if  this  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry,  or  at  the  most  to  place  candlesticks 
and  violiers  (flowers  ?)  upon.  In  the  middle 
ages  one  followed  merely  the  first  rubrics  of 
the  Roman  missal,  which  require  one 
credence  only,  on  the  side  of  the  epistler. 
Formerly,  however,  credences  were  known 
neither  to  the  Greeks  nor  to  the  Romans.” 

“ Formerly,  however,”  adds  M.  V.-le-Duc,  “ is  a 
little  vague,  and  we  find  some  credences  above 


noi. 
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Uin  piHciniiB,  or  I>y  t he  side  of  lliom — in  churclies 
built  in  tliu  lath  and  13th  centuricH,  by  the 
side  of  tho  ('pisllor."  The  form  of  credences 
is  very  varied — such  ns  a small  cupboard,  niche 
in  the  thickness  of  tho  wall,  stone  shelf, 
bracket,  and  a table  (St.  Cross).  'I’hey  always 
share  tho  characteristics  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  have  been  made. 

CROCKETS. 

from  croc,  a hook,  are  the  bold  leaf-like 
ornaments  frequently  found  on  the  angles  of 
spires,  &c.,  of  Gothic  buildings.  They  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  leaves,  partly  enfolded, 
fruit,  animal,  and  sometimes  human  heads.  The 
positions  in  which  crockets  are  found  are  over 
tombs,  porches,  doorways,  piscinas,  windows, 
arcades,  sedilia,  fonts,  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
"iind,  occasionally,  among  vertical  mouldings — 
as  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  where  they  run  up  the 
niullions  of  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  arches ; but  they  are  not 
employed  in  horizontal  situations”  (Parker). 
In  English  architecture  there  is  no  trace  of 
them  previous  to  the  Gothic  period.  In  French 
architecture,  however,  as  M.  V.-le-Duc  says — 

The  crocket  takes  an  important  place  in 
ornamentation  from  the  middle  of  twelfth 
century.  The  thirteenth  century  has  particu- 
larly adopted  this  ornament ; it  is  used  with 
subtle  ingenuity.”  The  same  author  traces  the 
birth  of  the  crocket  from  an  ornament  found 
in  the  upper  cornice  in  the  nave  of  Vezelay 
church,  which  belongs  to  the  first  years  of  the 
twelfth  century.  M.  Y.-le-Duc,  bringing  his 
remarks  on  the  crocket  to  a close,  says — “ If  we 
have  given  a large  number  of  examples  of  these 
crosses  or  crockets,  it  is  because  we  have  always 
intended  to  express  to  architects  studying 
Oothic  architecture  the  difficulty  which  they 
experience  not  only  to  compose  and  have  this 
ornament  executed — an  ornament  so  simple  in 
appearance,  of  so  decided  a character — but 
also  to  draw  the  crockets  that  they  have  before 
their  eyes.  In  an  architectural  style  there  is 
not  even  one  insignificant  detail : the  smallest 
moulding,  the  most  modest  ornament,  have  a 
participation  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  whole 
— a physiognomy  which  must  be  studied  and 
understood.”  We  may  note  that  the  word 
crosse  means  both  a crocket  and  a crozier. 

CROMLECH. 

Masses  of  flat  stones  resting  upon  others,  of 
pre-historic  origin,  and  thought  to  be  sepul- 
chral. They  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Celts, 
but  this  idea  has  recently  been  refuted.  The 
cromlechs  of  Ireland  are  found  chiefly  along 
the  coast,  and  indicate  migration  of  tribes, 
according  to  Miss  Buckland.  For  particulars 
of  these  and  other  pre-historic  remains,  we 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  our  own  pages,  to 
the  abstract  of  Miss  Buckland’s  paper,  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
page  181,  ante,  and  other  reports  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical societies  for  last  year. 

Two  of  the  largest  cromlechs  in  Britain,  says 
" J.  A.,”  remain  at  Bias  Newydd,  in  Anglesey. 
Many  others  are  seen  in  Wales,  and  found  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Brittany,  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  the  religion  of  the  Druids  pre- 
vailed. They  were  thought  by  the  old  anti- 
quaries to  be  altars  on  which  victims  were 
sacrificed ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
used  as  sepulchres. 

CROSS. 

Memorial  Crosses:  The  principal  are  those 
erected  by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  Queen 
Eleanor  on  spots  where  the  body  rested  on  its 
way  to  Westminster.  Waltham  cross  is  a well- 
known  example ; for  the  other  two  still  re- 
maining, those  of  Northampton  and  Ged- 
dington,  see  description  in  our  issues  for 
August  2nd  and  9th,  pp.  100,  101,  128  ante. 
We  illustrated  that  at  Waltham  in  the  Sketch- 
book series  in  1874 ; that  at  Geddington  on 
August  11,  1870 ; and  that  at  Northampton 
January  18th,  1877.  Market  Crosses  were  erected 
as  preaching  stands  and  for  commemorating 
events.  We  may  refer  to  crosses  at  Cheddar, 
Malmesbury,  Winchester,  Chichester,  Salis- 
bury, &c.  We  refer  tho  reader  to  Milner’s 
“ History  of  Winchester  ” and  Britton’s  “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities.” 

_ ‘‘C.  F.  W.”  says; — We  may  divide  crosses 
into  three  classes — the  Tau,  x,  the  oldest  form 
of  cross,  tho  Greek  + , and  tho  Latin  t-  The 
first  is  found  in  Egyptian  MSS.  In  these  places 


it  always  has  a loop  attached  to  the  crosspiece, 
by  which  it  is  held.  It  is  hold  only  by  deities, 
and  is  symbolical  of  eternity — the  key  of  life, 
crux  ansata.  The'l'au  cross  is  typical  of  antici- 
pation, and  should  therefore  be  used  in  Advent 
and  on  ordinary  days.  'The  cross  of  Jerusalem 
is  formed  of  four  tau  crosses  joined  at  their 
bases.  Tho  Greek  cross  consists  of  four  equal 
arms,  and  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
church,  hence  the  plan  of  nearly  all  Byzantine 
churches.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  ideal  cross, 
typical  of  Christ’s  ministry,  and  shonld  be  used 
during  Lent.  The  four  equal  arms  are  sym. 
bolical  of  the  four  Evangelists  spreading  the 
four  Gospels  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  The 
cross  of  St.  George  is  identical  in  shape  with 
the  above.  We  may  derive  from  this  form  the 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick,  which 
are  also  identical  in  shape.  The  colour,  how- 
ever, of  the  former  is  red,  whilst  that  of  the 
latter  is  blue.  The  Maltese  cross  and  many 
others  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  Latin 
cross  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  W estern  Church, 
and  is  considered  to  be  the  one  on  which  our 
Saviour  died,  and  therefore  has  been  called  the 
Cross  of  the  Passion  (modern  authors,  however, 
usually  assert  that  the  true  cross  was  one  of 
the  same  shape  as  St.  Andrew’s).  It  is  called 
the  episcopal  cross  because  of  its  being  carried 
before  bishops.  It  is  typical  of  Christ’s  glori- 
fication, and  should  be  therefore  used  at  Easter. 
The  triple  cross  is  the  same  as  the  Latin,  with 
the  addition  of  two  arms.  It  was  borne  only 
before  the  Pope.  The  patriarchal  cross,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  being  carried  before 
cardinals,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs,  has  two 
transoms.  The  cross  of  Calvary  is  a Latin 
cross  mounted  upon  three  steps,  symbolical  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The  cross-crosslet  is 
composed  of  four  Latin  crosses.  M.  V.  le  Due 
observes  that  “ during  the  middle  ages  crosses 
of  stone  or  of  metal  were  placed  on  the  summit 
of  religious  buildings,  on  roads  at  the  entrance 
of  towns,  and  in  cemeteries.”  According  to 
Pugin  crosses  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — “ 1, 
altar  crosses  ; 2,  processional ; 3,  roods  on  lofts ; 
4,  reliquary  crosses  ; 5,  consecration  ; 6,  mark- 
ing ; 7,  pectoral ; 8,  spire ; 9,  crosses  pendent 
over  altars.”  Upon  each  of  these  crosses  much 
could  be  written  that  would  be  most  interest- 
ing, but  we  must  leave  them  for  the  present. 

CROWN  GLASS 

Is  made  by  blowing  in  the  form  of  circular 
plates  of  50  to  60in.  diameter.  A quantity  of 
glass  in  the  pasty  state  is  collected  upon  the 
end  of  a hollow  iron  tube,  and  this  glass  is  then 
converted  by  blowing  through  the  tube  into  a 
hollow  globe  of  the  requisite  substance.  This 
globe  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  a rod,  and, 
after  several  re-heatings,  it  is  twirled  round  by 
the  workmen  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  a 
mop  is  twirled  to  drive  ofi  the  moisture.  With 
this  twirling  the  softened  material  is  con- 
tinually driven  off  from  the  centre  by  the 
centrifugal  force,  until  at  length  the  whole 
substance  is  converted  into  a flat  disc  of  cir- 
cular form,  except  at  the  centre  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  rod.  The  following  table  will 
show  where  a difference  exists  between  crown 
glass  and  other  kinds,  and  the  percentage  pro- 
portions of  the  chief  components  of  several 
kinds  of  glass  in  common  use ; — 
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CROZIER 

Is  a staff  surmounted  by  a cross.  It  is  often 
confused  with  the  pastoral  staff  (see  post). 
The  crozier  is  carried  by  an  archbishop,  and  is 
symbolical  of  primatial  and  metropolitan  juris- 
diction. 


On  Tuesday  tho  Pomalo  Refuge,  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  Sandon-road,  Stafford,  was  declared 
open.  Tho  building,  which  is  a neat  brick  structure, 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  J10,0()0.  Mr.  R. 
Griffith  is  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  Moss  tho  builder, 
both  Stafford  gentlemen. 


ARCH.ffiOLOOICAL. 

Cornish  Antiquitiks. — At  St.  Just,  near 
Penzance,  during  the  past  week,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlase,  F.S.A.,  discovered  a pile  of  surface 
stones,  which  appeared  to  be  a cairn  of  tho 
same  description  as  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  of  unusually  large  size.  On  driving 
in  a level  from  the  north-east  side  a wall  was 
soon  reached  lift,  in  height,  built  of  solid  dry 
masonry,  and  sloping  inwards,  as  it  reached 
the  top,  in  the  manner  of  a beehive.  This 
proved  to  be  part  of  a circle  30ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  where  the  cone  had  been  truncated, 
and  not  less  than  40  or  50ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  On  cutting  through  the  outer  wall  at  a 
height  of  5ft.  from  the  solid  ground  on  which 
it  was  built,  a second  wall,  similarly  constructed, 
was  discovered,  placed  concentrically  with  the 
outer  wall  at  a distance  of  5ft.  Gin.  within  it. 
The  whole  of  this  structure,  when  perfect, 
cannot  have  been  less  than  18  or  20ft.  high, 
and,  by  the  immense  quantity  of  debris 
found  around,  it  may  have  been  entirely 
covered  in  by  a pile  of  stones.  On  sinking  a 
pit  in  the  centre,  where  miners  had  been 
working,  there  was  found  at  a depth  lower  than 
had  been  reached  by  them  an  earth-cut  grave, 
running  north-east  and  south-west,  8ft.  long 
and  3ft.  wide.  At  the  south-west  end  a trans- 
verse grave  appeared,  formed  by  a cave  in 
natural  soil,  its  bottom  being  6ft.  from  the 
surface.  This  was  reached  through  another 
grave  by  two  steps.  The  whole  grave  was  filled 
with  black  greasy  earth,  amongst  which  was 
found  a stone  “beeve”  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave  at  the  north-east  end.  On  turning  up  a 
flat  stone  a little  square  stone  vault  appeared, 
2ft.  3in.  long,  1ft.  broad,  and  2ft.  deep,  roofed 
in  by  two  covering  stones.  In  one  corner  of  it 
stood  a little  cylindrical  urn  quite  plain,  which 
was  filled  with  black  earth,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  two  human  bones  and  a thin  circular 
piece  of  metal,  which  might  have  been  a coin. 
Two  feet  from  this  cyst  was  a second  similar 
one,  containing  another  little  urn  and  some 
fragments  of  a larger  one.  Three  similar  little 
vaults  were  found  close  by,  one  containing 
fragments  of  domestic  pottery.  The  jawbone 
of  an  animal  at  present  not  determined  lay 
near.  As  some  of  the  stones  fell  away  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel  a sixth  cyst  was 
brought  to  light,  also  containing  fragments  of 
an  urn. 

Dale  Abbey. — By  the  consent  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope a committee  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeo- 
ological  Society  commenced  on  Tuesday  week, 
the  10th  inst.,  the  process  of  excavating  the 
foundations  of  Dale  Abbey.  The  operations 
have  been  attended  with  unexpected  success. 
The  foundations  of  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
and  its  side  chapels  have  been  laid  bare,  as  well 
as  the  bases  of  several  of  the  columns.  Innume- 
rable fragments  of  window  tracery,  arch  mould- 
ings, and  other  dressed  stone  have  been  found, 
and  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  together  with  the 
centre  boss  of  the  groined  roof  of  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  are  almost  complete.  The  lower  courses 
of  a fine  staircase  at  the  junction  of  the  choir 
and  north  transept  are  almost  complete.  A 
quantity  of  encaustic  tiles,  ornamented  some 
with  heraldic,  and  others  with  set  patterns, 
have  been  found,  also  bits  of  painted  glass, 
some  carved  crockets,  &c.  The  remains  prove 
that  a large  conventual  church  was  rebuilt  in 
the  Decorated  period,  but  the  bases  of  two  of 
the  columns  are  laid  on  Norman  foundations. 
The  men  employed  are  said  to  be  careful  work- 
men, and  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  done  except 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  committee. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chichester  Dio- 
cesan Association,  hold  at  Brighton,  on  'Thursday 
week,  the  following  grants  were  made  : — For  en- 
largement and  restoration  of  MaresBold  Church, 
.£60  ; for  restoration  of  tower  and  spire  of  May- 
field  Church,  .£25 ; for  enlargement  of  Hoeno 
Church  (second  grant),  £120  ; for  building  a chapel 
of  ease  in  Iping  Marsh  (second  grant),  £20  ; and 
for  building  schools  and  teacher’s  residence  at  Silver- 
hill,  St.  Loonard’s-on  Sea,  £10. 

A memorial  of  tho  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  tho 
head  of  the  firm  of  Colls  and  Sons,  contractors, 
Camberwell,  and  a prominent  member  of  tho  City 
Corporation,  is  projected  at  Sutton,  Surrey.  It  has 
not  yet  boon  decided  whether  it  shall  take  tho  form 
of  a tablet  in  tho  church,  a cottage  hospital,  or  a 
marble  bust  in  tho  public  hall  about  to  bo  oroclod  in 
tho  village. 
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Blackburn. — A new  Congregational  church 
waa  opened  at  Furthergate,  Blackburn,  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  inst.  The  edifice  is  70ft. 
by  4Gft.,  with  galleries  on  sides  and  at  rear,  and 
orchestra  behind  pulpit,  the  whole  seating  over 
800  adults.  Under  the  orchestra  is  a minister’s 
vestry,  and  behind  is  a lecture-room  25ft.  by 
18ft.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  faced  with 
Darwen  parpoints.  The  roof  is  of  six  sets  of 
principals,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns, 
which  pass  through  the  galleries.  On  each 
side  of  church,  above  the  caps  of  columns,  is  a 
clerestory  3ft.  Gin.  high,  consisting  of  a con- 
tinuous series  of  trefoil  arches  and  columns. 
The  side  windows  are  all  double,  and  the  heads 
of  those  lighting  the  galleries  are  filled  with 
tracery.  The  pulpit  and  benches  are  of  pitch- 
pine.  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby,  is  the  archi- 
tect ; the  cost  has  been  about  d£4,500. 

Cambridge.  — The  additional  buildings  at 
Pembroke  College,  in  course  of  construction 
from  Mr.  Burges’s  designs,  are  in  progress,  but 
the  library  is  not  expected  to  be  in  readiness 
for  use  till  next  spring.  The  master’s  lodge 
and  dining-hall  have  been  occupied  for  some 
time.  Near  by  the  extensive  additions  to  the 
anatomical  schools  are  in  active  progress.  Since 
the  accident  a few  months  back  the  concrete 
floor  and  roof  have  been  removed,  and  there 
are  being  substituted  wood  flooring  and  slated 
roof.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  rooms 
complete  by  October.  Another  block  of  build- 
ings is  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  old 
botanic  gardens,  near  to  the  street.  Adjoining 
the  botanical  museum  the  professor  of  mecha- 
nics has  built  a large  room,  in  which  is  stored 
valuable  apparatus.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys’ 
new  divinity  schools  are  rapidly  approaching 
completion  in  carcase.  They  are  to  be  opened 
in  May  next. 

Gotham. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about 
to  be  opened  at  Gotham,  near  Bristol.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  con- 
structed of  Pennant  stone  from  the  Stapleton 
and  Hanham  quarries,  with  Westwood  stone 
dressings.  The  interior  dimensions  are  66ft. 
Sin.  by  45ft.  3in.,  and  height  from  floor  to  pitch 
of  roof,  48ft.  The  roof  is  boarded  and  panelled. 
The  pulpit  is  elaborately  carved.  The  chapel 
will  accommodate  800  persons.  The  building 
will  be  ventilated  by  pierced  ornamental  panels 
in  the  ceiling.  There  are  also  ventilators  in 
the  floor.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been  put 
in  by  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Stoke’ s Groft.  Behind 
the  chapel  are  Sunday-school  premises  and  a 
minister’s  vestry.  The  large  schoolroom  is 
46ft.  by  30ft.,  and  will  accommodate  450  chil- 
dren. On  the  ground  floor  are  the  classrooms. 
The  total  cost  of  the  premises  will  be  .£9,000. 
Mr.  E.  Gurwen,  jun.,  of  Liverpool,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contract  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  BasTow,  Ghelten- 
ham-road.  Mr.  G.  Dallon  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Edgehill, — A new  Gongregational  church 
at  Edgehill,  Liverpool,  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  style  adopted  is  Decorated  Gothic, 
and  the  materials  are  Yorkshire  shoddies  and 
yellow  Stourton  stone  dressings.  The  church 
itself  is  a parallelogram  in  form,  91ft.  by  42ft., 
with  transept  26ft.  6in.  by  14ft.,  with  the  pulpit 
or  platform  in  advance  of  the  apse,  arranged 
for  an  organ  or  choir.  At  the  side  of  the 
church  are  vestries  for  the  minister  and  deacons, 
heating  chamber,  &c.  The  height  of  the 
church  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  38ft.  The 
church,  with  gallery  at  west  end,  accommo- 
dates 860  persons.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mason,  of  32, 
Gastle-street,  Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and 
the  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Litt, 
builder,  of  Bootle.  The  contract  was  £5,300. 

Huddersfield. — The  corner  stone  of  a new 
market-hall,  now  being  erected  on  the  old 
Shambles  site,  Huddersfield,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  of  that  town,  was  laid  on 
the  6th  inst.  The  design  is  Gothic.  There 
will  be  two  departments  of  the  market,  the 
wholesale  and  retail.  Two-thirds  of  the  base- 
ment will  be  devoted  to  cellarage,  and  the 
remaining  one-third  will  be  set  apart  for  the 
wholesale  department.  The  general  market 
will  be  on  an  upper  floor,  access  to  which  will 
be  gained  by  flights  of  stone  staircases  from 


King-street.  There  will  also  be  entrances  by 
steps  from  Victoria-lane  .and  Shamblos-l.ane. 
The  area  of  the  general  market  will  be  166ft. 
in  length  and  7lft.  Gin.  in  width,  accommo- 
dating at  present  72  stalls.  The  market  will 
be  covered  by  a wrought-iron  lattice  and  girder 
roof,  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  three- 
centred  arch,  divided  into  bays,  V-shaped,  of 
slate  and  glass,  the  latter  facing  north.  Eising 
over  the  King-street  front,  but  set  back,  there 
will  be  a clock  tower  110ft.  high,  showing  four 
clock  faces,  and  tapering  to  <a  point.  The 
frontages  will  be  of  stone,  with  ashlar  dress- 
ings, and  the  remainder  will  be  of  pitch-faced 
walling.  At  the  main  entrances  there  will  be 
wrought-iron  gates  to  the  outside,  and  wooden 
ones  on  the  inside.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£23,900. 

Leeds. — On  Thursday  week  afternoon  the 
Leeds  New  Jewish  Synagogue  was  opened.  It 
is  a square  building,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Kay,  of  East-parade, 
Leeds.  The  main  entrance  from  Belgrave- 
street  leads  into  a vestibule,  from  which  there 
are  two  entrances  into  the  synagogue  proper. 
In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  placed  the 
altar,  in  which  stand  the  reading-desk  and  the 
seats  intended  for  the  choristers.  At  the  east 
end  is  the  ark,  which  rises  perpendicularly  to  a 
height  of  about  12ft.,  and  is  covered  by  a dome, 
sustained  on  four  columns. 

Mobley,  Yorks. — A new  Gongregational 
chapel  was  opened  on  Sunday  week  at  St.  Mary 
in  the  Wood.  The  chapel  stands  in  an  ancient 
churchyard,  on  a hill-brow  whereon  Divine 
worship  has  been  conducted  under  various 
forms  for  nearly  1,000  years.  It  is  built  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson, 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style.  It 
is  100ft.  long  by  45ft.  wide,  and  consists  of 
nave,  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  organ  chamber. 
The  walls  are  built  of  Morley  wall-stones  and 
ashlar  dressings.  At  the  south-west  end  a 
tower  and  spire  rise  to  the  height  of  140ft.,  and 
are  conspicuous  for  many  miles  around.  A 
chamber  is  provided  for  a peal  of  bells,  and 
above  this,  at  a height  of  70ft.,  provision  is 
made  for  a clock  with  four  dials.  Entrances 
are  provided  at  the  principal  front,  which  lead 
into  a spacious  vestibule,  from  whence  the 
gallery  staircases  are  reached.  The  nave  is 
rather  wider  than  is  usual.  The  church  will 
hold  about  850  people,  and  the  cost  is  £7,500. 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnstone  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
works. 

Moses  Gate,  Bolton. — A new  Wesleyan 
chapel  was  opened  at  Moses  Gate,  near  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  a fortnight  since.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  two  principal  contracts — 
the  first,  the  excavation  and  foundations,  by 
Mr.  Silas  Seddon,  of  Little  Lever;  and  the 
second,  the  superstructure,  by  Messrs.  John 
Statham  and  Sons,  of  Pendleton.  The  new 
chapel  is  Gothic  in  style,  cruciform  in  plan, 
and  is  built  of  brick,  faced  externally  with 
Yorkshire  stone  parpoints,  with  finely  tooled 
Yorkshire  stone  dressings  sparingly  introduced. 
The  dimensions  are — Nave,  77ft.  by  42ft. ; 
north  and  south  transepts,  23ft.  Gin.  by  14ft. 
6in.  each;  chancel,  24ft.  by  14ft.,  having  a 
minister’s  vestry  on  one  side,  with  lavatory, 
&c. ; and  on  the  other  side  space  is  left  for  a 
large  vestry  or  band  room.  The  roofs  are  high 
pitched,  partly  open-timbered,  the  nave  roof 
having  hammer  and  collar-beam  principals, 
with  curved  ribs  springing  at  the  sides  from 
moulded  stone  corbels.  The  ceilings  are 
panelled  throughout.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by 
gas  pendents  suspended  to  roof  timbers.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  582  persons  on  the 
ground  floor ; the  front  gallery  will  accommo- 
date about  100  scholars.  The  cost  is  upwards 
of  £4,500.  Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod,  of  the  Town 
Hall-square,  Bolton,  is  the  architect. 

Ottery  St.  Mary. — The  south  transept  of 
the  church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  has  been  restored 
and  decorated  by  the  Lord  Ghief  J ustice  of  the 
Gommon  Pleas  as  a memorial  to  his  late  father 
and  wife.  The  plaster  of  the  walls  has  been 
replaced  by  a decoration  of  coloured  tile  mosaic, 
in  which  dull  grey  and  reds  are  the  prevailing 
tints.  The  nine  windows  in  the  transept  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the  roof  has 
been  decorated  so  as  to  harmonise  with  walls. 
Of  the  nine  windows,  one  has  been  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  one  by  Miss  Mackarness, 


and  another  by  Miss  E.  Goleridge,  but  the 
remainder  (as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  other 
work)  by  Lord  Goleridge.  Beneath  the  east 
window  is  a model  of  a full-length  figure  of 
Lady  Goleridge,  which  is  in  course  of  execution 
in  white  marble  by  Mr.  Thrupp.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  from  the  desi^s  of 
Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London.  The  mosaic  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  W.  and  B.  Simpson,  of  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  London,  and  the  woodwork  by 
Mr.  Digby,  of  Ottery.  The  entire  cost  has  been 
about  £2,100. 

Speenhamland. — The  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  chancel  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Speenhamland,  took  place  on  W ednes- 
day,  the  11th  inst.  The  additions  to  the  pre- 
sent building  comprise  a new  chancel,  30ft.  x 
22ft.,  and  vestry,  28ft.  6in.  x 12ft.,  which  will 
probably  be  divided  into  two— organ-chamber 
over  vestry  and  porch  at  east  end  of  north  aisle. 
The  church  will  be  seated  throughout  with 
benches  in  English  oak,  the  choir  stalls  being  of 
the  same  material.  The  cost  of  the  additions 
and  alterations  will  be  upwards  of  £4,000.  The 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Elliott,  builder,  of  Newbury,  from  designs  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.,  Mr.  J.  W . 
Eandle  being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Eestoration  Gommittee, 
held  on  Monday  week,  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect, 
attended  and  produced  an  amended  plan  for 
the  proposed  font;  it  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved of,  and  Mr.  Gollins’s  estimate,  amount- 
ing to  £204,  was  accepted.  This  is  a special 
gift,  Mrs.  Moore  presenting  the  bowl,  which  is 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Lechmere 
the  oak  canopy.  Mr.  Scott  was  requested  to 
investigate  as  to  the  ancient  position  of  the 
font,  and  report  to  a future  meeting.  As  to  the 
future  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  Mr.  Scott 
reported  that  in  taking  up  the  old  flooring 
traces  had  been  discovered  clearly  showing  the 
levels  of  the  11th  and  14th  centuries;  he  re- 
commended the  committee  to  adopt  the  latter,, 
an  especial  reason  being  that  this  would  be 
above  the  flood  level  of  1852.  After  discussion 
this  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Water  Orton. — On  Sept.  11,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  church,  dedicated  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  was  laid  at  W ater  Orton,  near 
Birmingham.  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Gorser 
are  the  architects.  The  exterior  is  designed  in 
the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  with  a spire  at 
the  north-west  end.  The  church  will  be  built 
of  Derbyshire  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  the  roof  being  covered  with  brown 
Broseley  tiles.  Bath  stone  will  also  be  used  in 
the  interior,  and  the  roof  will  be  open-timbered. 
The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  £3,000,  and  seats 
will  be  provided  for  250  people.  The  building 
contract  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mottram,  of  Tamworth. 

York. — The  building  of  new  and  extensive 
barracks  at  Pulford,  near  York,  is  being  pushed 
forward  with  vigour,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  be 
completed  until  the  autumn  of  1880  at  the 
earliest.  The  site  almost  adjoins  the  cavalry 
barracks ; the  entire  area  of  ground  enclosed 
is  34  acres.  Facing  Fulford-road  stands  the 
arsenal,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  of  ade- 
quate dimensions  for  the  storing  of  6,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  the  keeping  of  military  clothing 
for  the  same  number  of  foot  soldiers.  This 
arsenal  is  very  massive  and  substantial,  is  of 
considerable  height,  and  is  flanked  at  each  end 
with  a tower.  It  is  built  of  solid  brickwork, 
with  stone  dressings,  the  entire  length  of  the 
frontage,  including  the  towers,  being  sur- 
mounted by  a battlement  of  stone.  At  each 
end  of  the  armoury  are  the  entrance  gates,  on 
proceeding  through  which  are  the  guard- houses, 
connected  with  which  are  the  cells  for  prisoners. 
Within  a short  distance  on  the  left-hand  side 
are  in  course  of  erection  ofiBcers’  quarters,  with 
stabling,  out-offices,  buildings,  and  conveni- 
ences. Beyond  the  officers’  quaiters  are  four 
long  blocks  of  soldiers’  quarters,  accommodating 
450  men,  in  the  rear  of  which  are  the  cooking- 
rooms,  and  further  on  the  bath-houses,  canteen, 
reading  and  recreation  rooms,  library,  and  ser- 
geants’ mess.  There  is  also  provision  made  on 
the  same  side  of  the  barracks  for  the  accom- 
modation of  sixty  married  soldiers,  their  wives 
and  families.  Closely  adjoining  are  wash- 
houses, laundry,  infant  school,  quarters  for  the 
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Mi-hoohiiiHlrosH,  workHliopH  for  ciirpenterB,  pain- 
toTH,  ariiiouit'iH,  and  otlier  uion  (!iiii)loyc*d  in 
various  avocations.  In  addition  there  will  he 
the  ([iiartemmstcr’s  stores,  drill-shed,  skittle- 
alley,  and  playf'round.  Iimnediatoly  within  the 
entrance  jjates  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
armoury  will  he  another  immense  series  of 
buildings,  including  guard-room  and  cells, 
oHicers’  (|uarters  and  stabling,  out-ollices,  bil- 
liard-room, and  gymnasium.  Six  blocks  of 
soldiers’  quarters,  similar  in  character  to  those 
on  the  dep6t  side,  will  be  erected,  so  as  to  lodge 
■(!50  men.  The  sole  contractors  for  the  works 
are  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Beanland,  of  Bradford, 
who  have  about  500  men  at  work,  and  their 
acting  manager  is  Mr.  Robert  Walker.  At  least 
ten  millions  of  bricks  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  barracks,  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  squares  of  glass,  thirty  thousand 
square  yards  of  slating,  and  four  miles  of  main 
nnd  branch  drains.  The  hospital  associated 
with  the  cavalry  barracks  is  in  course  of  con- 
siderable enlargement.  The  main  part  of  the 
building,  which  was  only  one  story  in  height, 
is  being  increased  to  two  stories,  and  otherwise 
■extended,  so  that  when  the  works  are  carried 
cut  the  hospital  will  be  able  to  treat  about  150 
patients. — In  consequence  of  its  having  been 
decided  to  have  a military  centre  at  York,  it 
was  found  imperative  to  have  a branch  war- 
ofSce  for  the  northern  district.  A large  suite 
of  buildings  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
•will  be  completed  at  no  distant  day,  at  the 
corner  of  Melboume-terrace,  York,  fronting 
"jPishergate,  and  leading  to  the  barracks.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  and  has  stone  dressings,  its 
style  being  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  At  the 
angle  adjoining  Melbourne-terrace  is  a lofty 
turret,  which  is  provided  with  a large  clock 
haying  two  dials.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  next 
month.  Mr.  Weatherley,  York,  is  the  con- 1 
tractor. 


At  Eoose,  near  Birrow-ia-Furness,  on  Thursday 
in  last  week,  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Barrow  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  a new  parochial  workhouse. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Maeirtosh  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost 
will  be  about  ^615,000. 

On  Thursday  week  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  at  Garstang.  Gothic  in  style,  the  chapel, 
which  replaces  an  older  one  on  same  site,  is  42ft.  by 
23ft.,  and  seats,  on  pitch  pine  benches,  175  persons. 
At  the  rear  is  a schoolroom  and  classroom  for  200 
Sunday  scholars.  The  builder  is  Mr.  L.  Tithering- 
ton,  of  Preston.  The  cost  of  chapel  and  school  has 
been  .£1,300. 


At  a meeting  of  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans 
of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  held  on  the  10th 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Wainwright,  E.  Hippesley,  and 
A.  Whitehead  were  re-elected  surveyors  of  ecclesias- 
tical dilapidations  for  that  diocese  [for  a further 
period  of  five  years. 


The  Preston  Chronicle  smartly  criticises  the 
reason  alleged  for  a recent  vote  by  the  county 
magistrates  of  Lancashire  of  a pension  of  .£750  a 
year  to  Dr.  Holland,  late  superintendent  of  Whit- 
tingham'Asylum — viz.,  that  Dr.  Holland  had  designed 
the  asylums  at  Prestwich  and  Whittingham,  and 
had  thus  saved  the  county  the  expense  of  employing 
a regular  architect.  The  Chronicle  presumes  that 
whilst  Dr.  Holland  was  drawing  out  plans  he  was 
not  looking  after  patients,  and  that  even  if  he  had 
made  them  in  his  own  time  he  could  not  expect  more 
xor  them  than  a skilled  architect,  and  such  a person 
would  never  dream  of  charging  a tithe  of  the  money 
represented  by  a life  pension  of  £750.  Our  contem- 
porary IS  even  disposed  to  think  that  if  Dr.  Holland 
bad  never  touched  the  plans — had  been  content  with 
giving  a few  suggestions  which  he  could  hardly  have 
refused  a regular  architect  would  have  done  the 
work  better  and  possibly  more  cheaply. 

New  board  schools  at  Gorse  Hill,  Stratton  St. 
•Margaret,  were  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
schools  accommodate  450  children,  at  a cost  of 
^4,150.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read  and  Mr.  W.  Drew,  of 
Cowindon,  were  the  joint  architects,  and  Mr.  Wilt- 
shire, of  the  same  place,  the  builder. 


A correspondent  of  the  Guardian  has  by  acciden 
< iscovered  a now  architectural  effect,  or  at  all  event 
an  effect  which  he  has  never  seen  mentioned,  bu 
which,  he  thinks,  many  readers  will  bo  glad  to  hav 
stand  on  the  terrac 
m front  of  the  Adelphi  you  will  find  that  at  a poin 
ready  opposite  No.  2 the  Clock  ']  I’owor  will  bo  sec: 
as  if  it  wore  consolidated  with  the  Victoria.  I 
tri  1 the.spaco  between  the  corner  turret 

it  the  latter,  and  its  quasi-spire  ajipo.ars  to  spriii 
fimm  the  midst  of  the  pinnacles.  The  splondi' 
effect  produced  by  giving  the  Victoria  Tower  a 
appropriate  crown  must  bo  seen  to  be  appreciated.” 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Beplies  and 

IsAttem  on  nubjooU  of  Universal  IntornKt  hav«  appoArdt]  durlnif 
tUii  Imt  t«n  your*  In  tha  KffOLfHH  MKCJIaNIC  AND  WOJirsD 
OE  HCIENCK.  moib  of  thwrn  from  the  pen*  of  the  leadlntr 
HeJentmoand  Tochnioal  Authorlttei  of  the  day.  Ttuiunanda  of 
orliflnal  urtlolai  and  iclantlflc  paper*,  and  oountlon*  receipt*  and 
wrlnklt-nembraolntf  almogt  every  •ubjoot  on  which  It  la  po**lbl« 
M deutre  Informailon  have  aUo  appeared  durioi^  the  name  period 
Tho  curiluat  and  moat  accurate  Information  reepectln^  all  now 
acUint4flo  diaaoverloa  and  moohanlool  InrontlooB  la  to  be  found  in 
Ita  puffea.  and  Ita  largo  oLroulatlon  render*  It  tho  bent  medium 
for  oil  advertlaera  who  wlah  their  announoemont*  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufaoturora,  moohunloa,  Bclontlflo  worker* 
and  ttjnateura.  Price  Twopence,  of  a]]  bookaellera  and  riewe.* 
vendor*  Po*t.free  aid.  Office ; 31.  Taviatock-Btroet,  CovenU 
garden,  W.C. 


TO  UOKRE8PONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  ourselvea  reyionsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  31 
TAVISTOCK-8TREET,  OOVENT-GARDEN,  WO 
To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  eold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (vid 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  baok 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Oases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received.— W.  J.  F.  and  Co,— B.— H.  and  Co.— McN.  R. 
and  Co.— J.  B.  H.— O.  and  Co.— C.  B.  and  T.  Co.— 
J.  McD. — W.  N.  (shall  have  early  attention). 

Drawings  Received.— B.  and  R. 

J.  T.  S.  (You  do  not  say  whether  the  piece  of  ground  is 
bounded  by  straight  or  curved  lines.  If  the  former 
divide  it  into  triangles  by  straight  lines,  and  take  the 
area  of  each,  adding  them  together.  To  find  the  area 
of  a triangle  multiply  the  base  by  half  the  perpendicular 
height.  If  the  ground  has  a curved  and  crooked  boun- 
dary, divide  by  diagonals  into  triangles,  and  take  offsets 
to  the  boundaries  ; the  latter  pieces  can  be  computed  by 
taking  the  perpendicular  breadth  at  several  points, 
halving  the  extreme  breadths,  adding  thereto  all  the 
intermediate  ones,  and  multiplying  result  by  the  common 
distance  between  them.) — Two  Competitors.  (Too 
late  for  insertion.)— Student.  (You  will  get  both  of  I 
Lockwood  and  Co.,  7,  Stationers*  Hall-court.)— G.  W.  G. 
(He  cannot  remove  them  legally.) 

Erratum.— The  signature  to  the  letter  on  Tramways, 
on  p.  279,  should  have  been  “ Wm,  Allen  Dixon,**  not 
“ Davis.** 


CoTOsponiimct. 


AN  ACT  OF  VANDALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — “ Some  folks  are  wise,  and  some  are 
otherwise.”  It  is  for  the  Newcastle  people  to 
settle  which  is  the  case  with  their  Town 
Council.  Some  time  ago  they  settled  to  put 
their  architectural  work  into  the  hands  of  their 
engineering  staff  (not,  however,  without  oppo- 
sition from  the  N.A.A.),  and  now  the  borough 
engineer  proposes  to  demolish  the  Carlisle 
Tower  to  make  a larger  site  for  the  Free 
Library. 

Hoping  that  “ Dum  Spiro  Spero,”  “ Novo- 
castrian,”  and  others,  possessing  as  much  in- 
fluence as  he  does,  will  continue  to  be  up  in 
arms  against  this  crime,  and  also  that  you 
will  lend  your  powerful  aid  in  assisting  him  and 
others  of  like  mind — I am,  &c., 

Carl  Budge. 


EEMAEKABLE  SEPULCHRAL  SLAB  AT 
CARLATTON. 

Sir, — Referring  to  tho  sepulchral  .slab  in  a 
farm-house  at  Carlatton  (see  Building  News 
of  Sejit.  13th,  p.  2G1),  would  the  suggestion  bo 
too  fanciful  that  the  sword  on  the  sinister  side 
of  tho  cross  may  bo  explained  by  a reference  to 


P.phesians,  chapter  0,  verse  17  : " The  sword  of 
the  spirit,”  &c.,  Henricus  do  Newton  being 
doubtless  a preacher  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic  ? 
The  4t;th  canon  (of  1003)  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  being  “ beneficed  men,  not 
preachers,  and  although  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  are  occasional  held  Viy  the  same 
individual — e.g.,  the  late  Duke  of  York  (second 
son  of  George  the  Third)  was  also  Bishop  of 
Osnahurg — I would  suggest,  under  correction, 
that  such  an  explanation  as  is  ventured  above 
might  account  fer  the  cross  being  flanked  by  a 
chalice  and  book  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a 
sword  and  sword-belt  on  the  other. — I am,  &c., 

J.  L.  U.  S. 


THE  SHREWSBURY  EYE,  EAR,  AND 
THROAT  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Designs  were  invited  for  the  Shrews- 
bury Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital — exactly  a 
month  ago  being  the  date  for  sending  in.  Not 
having  seen  any  notice  in  your  columns  of  the 
result  of  the  competition,  I shall  he  glad  to 
know  from  any  of  your  readers  the  position  of 
matters.  Probably  this  would  relieve  the  minds 
of  others  as  well  as  of  myself. — I am,  &c., 

A Competitor. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITION,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Sir,— ;In  your  issue  of  the  16th  Aug.  a notice  of 
the  National  Competition  at  South  Kensington  con- 
tains the  following  remark,  in  alluding  to  the 
designs  for  wrought- iron  work  “ Others  are  taken, 

with  little  modification,  from  Macfarlane’s  cata- 
logne,  as,  for  instance,  two  from  Belfast.”  As  we 
are  the  stndents  of  this  school  whose  designs  are 
being  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  it  follows  that 
two  of  our  number  have  been  charged  with  gross 
plagiarism.  Now,  we  beg  to  state  that  four  of  ns 
have  not  even  seen  the  work  in  question,  while  the 
other  saw  it  for  a short  time  only  several  years 
ago,  and  before  designing  had  been  attempted  by 
that  stndent.  The  stricture  therefore,  to  say  the 
least,  is  most  unfair  and  unjust;  so  that  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  giving  publicity  to  this  contra- 
diction,— We  remain,  yonrs,  &c., 

W.  M'Kenzie. 

W.  M'Gowan. 

John  M'Kenzie. 

J.  COULON. 

S.  M.  Thompson. 

School  of  Art,  Belfast,  Sept.  17. 

[The  similarity  is  obvious,  nevertheless. — Ed.J 


The  building  erected  at  Birkenhead  for  the  Welsh 
Eisteddfod  is  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  and  is 
over  200ft.  in  length  and  about  80ft.  in  width.  The 
style  resembles  that  of  the  building  erected  for 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  during  their  stay  in 
I Liverpool,  but  with  a higher  pitch  of  roof.  The  cost 
has  been  nearly  .£10,000,  and  the  building  will  seat 
from  7,000  to  8,000  people.  Mr.  R.  Williams,  Rock 
Ferry,  has  been  the  builder,  the  designs  having  been 
gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  Bootle. 

The  contract  for  a tower  and  spire  for  Trinity 
Church,  Aberayron,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Roderick  Williams  and  Son,  of  Aberystwith,  at 
.£900,  the  work  to  be  finished  by  Nov.  1,.  1879. 

The  Episcopalian  cathedral  of  Tuam  is  to  be  re- 
opened on  Oct.  9 ; the  woi’ks  of  restoration  now 
completed  have  been  in  progress  for  sixteen  years 
past. 

New  board  schools  for  the  Billericay  and  Great 
Burstead  Board  were  opened  last  week.  They 
accommodate  400  children,  and  cost  .£4,478  lOs. 
Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Bussell,  of  Billericay,  and  J.  Cross,  of 
Hutton,  were  the  contractors.  The  fittings  ware 
furnished  by  the  Educational  Supply  Association. 
We  illustrated  the  buildings  on  July  13,  1877. 

A memorial  church  has  been  erected  adjacent  to 
Reedham  Asylum,  Caterham  Junction.  It  is  Deco- 
rated in  style,  seated  for  300  children  and  150 
adults,  and  has  cost  .£3,717. 

The  chancel  and  tower  of  Burford  Church,  Oxon, 
were  re  opened  after  restoration  on  'I’uesday.  Mr. 
Street,  R.A.,  was  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  Groves,  of 
Milton,  the  builder. 

A committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Colchester 
have  received  a report  from  Mr.  Eilward  Burgess, 
tho  architect  called  in  to  advise  as  to  tho  possibility 
of  improving  and  enlarging  tho  present  town  hall 
ill  High-street,  or  whether  it  would  bo  better  to 
build  afresh.  Mr.  Burgess  rooomiuonds  tho  latter 
course,  on  tho  grounds  of  oonveuioiico  of  arnuige- 
mont  and  architectural  effects. 

Memorial  stones  of  a now  English  Baptist  chapel 
were  laid  at  a site  in  I’liory-stroot,  Cardigan,  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Curimirthon,  is 
tho  architect,  and  Mr.  IVoodivard  tho  contractor. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[6508.]— Chimney  Flues,— I am  about  to  build  a 
l>air  of  semi-detached  cottages,  and  am  recommended 
to  have  the  brick  flues  9in.  square  inside  ; I should 
bo  very  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  one  ex- 
perienced, as  to  whether  they  would  bo  large  enough. 
-J.  N.  J. 

[6609.1— Haoqnet  Court.— Would  any  of  your 
readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  if  they  know  of 
any  cheap  way  of  building  a racquet  court  near  a 
country  house,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood 
available  ? — W.  W. 

[5510.]— Didron’s  Works.  — Can  any  reader 
inform  me  whether  M.  Didron’s  “ Manuel  d’lcono- 
graphie  Chrdtienne  ” is  a completed  work,  and 
whether  it  has  been  translated  into  English  ? 1 
should  also  be  much  obliged  for  a list  of  the  titles  and 
publishers  of  his  principal  works. — C.  F.  W.  ^ 

[5511.]— Hatfield’s  “ Tranverse  Strains.”— Wil 
any  reader  who  is  studying  Hatfield’s  “Transverse 
Strains,”  kindly  communicate  with  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  demonstrations  and  results  ? — 
Hubert  N.  Eetnolds,  Camillus,  New  York. 

[5512.]— Chimney  Stalk. — Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  an  opinion  on  the  following 
subject  ? I built  a chimney  stalk  180ft.  high  ; the 
first  40ft.  of  the  stalk  is  27in.  work,  and  the  whole  of 
the  work  is  built  with  panned  lime,  and  every  course 
flushed  in  with  the  same.  There  are  three  iron  hoops 
in  the  chimney  in  the  first  40ft.,  also  a fire-brick 
lining  for  20ft.,  4iin.  clear  of  chimney,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  in  case  the  chimney  should  rend  in 
any  way.  When  it  was  finished,  I connected  one 
boiler,  and  all  went  well  for  eight  days ; at  the  end 
of  that  time  I let  in  another,  and  in  two  days  the 
chimney  rent  in  two  places  to  the  height  of  40ft., 
commencing  10ft.  from  the  base.  The  rents  are 
almost  plumb,  and  right  through  the  solid  bricks. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  in  my  experience  of 
fifteen  years,  and  I should  like  to  know  the  cause. — 
Builder, 

[5513.]— Notice  to  Leave. — A month  ago  I 
engaged  with  an  architect  of  this  town  as  assistant. 
We  made  no  special  arrangement  as  to  notice  in 
case  of  leaving.  I commenced  duty  on  a Tuesday, 
and  received  on  Saturday  a week’s  salary  less  the 
Monday.  After  being  employed  about  a fortnight  we 
disagreed,  and  he  gave  me  notice  to  leave  that  day 
week  (Wednesday).  Does  the  notice  hold  good  when 
given  on  a Wednesday  after  I had  commenced 
another  week  ? Can  I not  recover  the  remaining 
half  week’s  salary  ? Can  I not  recover  railway  fare 
one  way  from  the  town  I left  after  being  discharged 
after  so  short  a time  in  his  service,  the  time  being 
insufiScient  to  test  one’s  abilities,  the  notice  being 
given  in  a fit  of  passion  ? — W.  F.,  Liverpool. 

[5514.] — Damp  Walls. — An  angle  of  a house  (the 
walls  of  which  are  of  14in.  brickwork)  situated  on 
the  sea-coast,  directly  faces  the  S.W.,  and  whenever 
any  rain,  however  slight,  comes  from  that  quarter, 
the  wet  soaks  right  through  the  bricks  and  pours 
down  on  the  inside,  to  the  great  destruction  of  the 
plastering,  papering,  &o.  ftequired  a remedy. — 
Architect 

[5515.] — Fastening  Hailing  to  Stone. — I am 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  better  to  run 
railing  or  other  ironwork  into  stone  with  lead  or 
sulphur.  I believe  the  former  is  more  generally  used, 
and  by  many  preferred,  but  the  latter  is  cheaper,  and 
from  specimens  I have  seen  seems  to  me  to  make 
quite  as  strong  a job  and  a much  neater  finish.  Any 
information  respecting  the  way  each  is  done,  and 
the  reasons  for  preferring  one  to  the  other,  will  be 
thankfully  received  by — Goth. 

[5516  ] — Contracts. — A local  board  advertise  for 
tenders  for  a public  building,  and,  in  writing,  signify 
their  acceptance  of  a certain  tender.  The  contract 
is,  however,  not  signed  when  the  whole  thing  is 
upset  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  dis- 
approve of  the  plans.  Can  the  accepted  contractor 
legally  claim  compensation  from  the  local  board  for 
loss  of  anticipated  profit,  and  for  declining  on  their 
account  to  undertake  other  ofiered  work  during  the 
two  or  three  months  that  elapse  between  the  accept- 
ance of  such  tender  and  the  decision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Goth. 

[5517.] — Italian  Architecture. — Can  any  reader 
recommend  from  experience  a thoroughly  good  and 
practical  illustrated  work  on  the  above  P — B.  B. 

[5518.]— Removing  Polish  from  Wainscot. — A 
favour  would  be  conferred  if  any  reader  would  give 
a recipe  which  would  remove  polish  from  wainscot. 
— Purbeck. 

[5519.] — Macadam  Hoads. — What  is  the  best 
material  for  macadamising  roads,  streets,  &c.  ? Are 
there  any  books  or  works  on  the  subject  ? Where 
does  the  supply  for  London  and  suburbs  come  from  ? 
And  what  is  the  cost  of  same  delivered  at  London  ? 
— Eoadster. 


REPLIES. 

[6-161.]- Stamped  Agreements  — Tho  varying 
opinions  of  your  correspondents  ns  to  tho  require- 
ments of  the  Stamp  Acts  in  respect  of  agreements 
illustrate  a condition  of  things  which  is  far  from 
being  creditable  to  the  law.  On  a question  of 
abstract  justice,  or  on  questions  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence, divergence  of  opinion  must  bo  expected.  But 
a question  of  fiscal  regulations  is  one  on  which  no 
such  difference  is  necessary,  since  it  is  in  the  power, 
and  clearly  the  duty  of  Government  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  public  under  what  conditions  these  taxes  are 
levied.  If  these  conditions  were  clearly  defined 
opinions  on  the  subject  could  not  bo  so  incongruous. 
One  of  the  most  lamentable  but  by  no  means  un- 
common exhibitions  in  our  courts  of  law  is  to  see  a 
man  sneaking  out  of  his  engagements  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Stamp  Acts.  Since,  however,  there 
must  be  taxes,  the  loser  must  blame  himself  for  his 
own  lack  of  proper  precaution  or  due  compliance 
with  the  law.  But  when  a man  of  business  has,  in 
all  honour  and  integrity,  affixed  a stamp  to  his 
agreement,  and  snpposes  it  to  be  sufficient,  he  may 
justly  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  if  the  provisions  of  the  law  fail  to  make  its 
requirements  clear  and  distinct.  In  the  case  of 
agreement  stamps  surely  it  would  be  easy  to  define 
the  duty.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  probably 
was  that  for  one  agreement  there  should  be  one 
stamp  (one  duty,  that  is).  How  does  it  affect  the 
fiscal  rights  of  Government  if  there  be  twenty  docu- 
ments concerned  in  the  affair  ? When  properly 
identified  by  cross  references  and  signatures  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  admit- 
ted as  evidence  if  one  of  them  bears  a stamp.  This 
is  the  practice  I have  followed,  and  have  seen  carried 
out  in  all  cases.  The  proposition  to  send  every  docu- 
ment to  Somerset  House  is  appalling ; it  would 
choke  all  business,  and  revenue  can  assuredly  be 
raised  by  less  cumbrous  means,— A Lover  of  Jus-^ 
TICE. 

[5461.]  — Stamped  Agreements.— The  writer, 
who  is  an  occasional  reader  of  the  Building  News, 
begs  to  point  out  that  the  information  given  in  the 
issue  of  Sept.  6th  to  a correspondent,  “ G.  H.,”  as 
to  a denoting  fee  of  lOs.  6d.  being  necessary  on 
obtaining  an  adjudication  of  the  proper  stamp,  is  in- 
correct. There  is  no  fee  now  payable,  nor  has  there 
been  for  some  years,  and  an  adjudication  of  _the 
proper  stamp  is  given  gratuitously  on  a sufficient 
abstract  of  the  document  being  presented.  There  is 
also  no  fee  payable  on  obtaining  a denoting  stamp, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ad- 
judication stamp. — (j.  A.  P.  (A  Solicitor). 

[5488.]— Strength  of  Wood  Posts.— I cannot 
understand  how  “ M.  ” can  assert  that  the  replies  he 
has  received  lead  him  into  his  former  difficulty. 
Hurst’s  formula,  as  I have  said,  is  intended  to 
apply  to  short  columns  only,  in  which  crushing  is 
considered.  “ J.  S.,”  in  his  reply,  has  misled  “ M.” 
by  informing  him  that  the  formula  which  gave  5,353 
tons  is  intended  to  apply  to  posts  of  great  length, 
instead  of  rather  the  opposite  condition  of  shortness. 

I believe,  however,  “ M.”  will  find  even  Hodgkinson’s 
formula,  if  worked  out  correctly,  will  not  give  that 
sum.  The  instance  mentioned  by  “ J.  S.”  of  the 
Dantzic  post  experimented  upon  at  Kirkaldy’s  works 
ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  “ M.”  that  Hurst’s 
formula  is  not  far  wrong. — G.  H.  G. 

[5488.]— Strength  of  Wood  Posts.— There  is 
no  formula  in  Spon’s  “Builder’s  Pocket  Book,” 
edited  by  Young,  for  a post  where  the  length  is 
5i  times  the  breadth,  the  proportion  given  by  “ M.’’ 
The  nearest  in  that  book  is  for  posts  with  a length 
= 8 times  the  breadth  (see  page  117),  and  the  rule 
given  is  “for  oak  posts  crushing  weight,  5,5001b. 
per  square  inch  of  sectional  area ; for  red  pine, 
4,8001b.”  The  result  by  this  rule  for  red  pine  is  about 
309  tons  crushing  weight  for  a post  of  the  dimensions 
given.  “M.’s”  mistake,  and  his  question  has  been 
full  of  mistakes  from  beginning  to  end,  is  in  using 
formula  for  posts  where  the  length  is  greater  than 
30  diameters  for  one  of  only  5^  diameters.  How 
“ M.’’  could  persist  in  making  such  a blunder, 
especially  as  the  same  book  gives  different  rules  for 
posts  of  8,  10,  and  12  diameters  in  length,  and  so  on 
(see  page  117),  is  more  than  surprising.  Hodgkin- 
son’s rule  for  posts  where  the  “ length  exceeds  30 
diameters,’’  does  not  lead  to  the  “ absurdity  ” 

“ M.”  ignorantly  and  carelessly  states  ^“that  the 
longer  the  post  the  greater  the  weight  it  will  sup- 
port,” as  he  would  have  found  had  he  used  it  for 
posts  of  the  proportions  for  which  the  rule  is 
intended. — G.  C. 

[5499.]— Thrust  of  Vault.— In  a groined  vault  the 
direction  of  thrust  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
groin.  To  find  it  calculate  the  weight  of  the  arch  or 
vault  comprised  in  one  compartment,  or  between  two 
adjacent  piers  ; then  the  thi'ust  may  be  considered 
equal  to  this  weight  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
diagonal  groin,  divided  by  16  times  the  rise  of  arch. 
-G.  H. 

[5500.]— Arch.— The  simplest  way  of  finding  the 
equilibrium  of  an  arch  is  experimentally  by  a chain 
of  uniform  thickness,  suspended  and  loaded  at  every 
link  till  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  required  arch ; 
then  the  weights  correspond  with  the  arch  in  equi- 
librium.— G. 

[5502.]— Value  of  Land.— This  may  answer  your 
correspondent’s  purpose  : — Ground  rent,  .£11  5s.  ; 
to  sell  at  25  years’  purchase.  .£281  5s. ; to  sell  at  30 
years’  purchase,  £337  10s.— X.  Y.  Z. 


[5604.]— Arches. — The  horizontal  thrust  at  spring- 
ing would,  of  course,  bo  equal  to  a weight  or  pressure, 
but  as  I understand  it,  tho  expression  “ in  terms  of 
area,’’  used  by  Hurst,  moans  only  that  the  sectional 
area  of  the  arch  is  used  without  reducing  it  to  weight, 
as  it  simplifies  the  working  of  the  formula,  because 
in  finding  the  thickness  of  the  abutment  its  sectional 
area  would  have  to  bo  obtained,  and  there  would  be 
no  use  in  multiplying  both  sides  of  tho  equation  by 
the  same  quantity  —viz.,  tho  length  of  tho  arch,  or  of 
the  abutment,  which  is  the  same — and  the  weight  of 
a cubic  foot  of  the  material,  which  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  the  same  in  the  abutment  as  in  the  arch. — J.  S. 

[5505.]- American  Timber.- If  “ S.”  will  refer 
back  to  my  reply  to  5477,  in  Building  News  of 
23rd  August,  he  will  see  that  the  botanical  name  for 
American  white  pine  is  Pinus  strobus.  White  pine 
is  the  same  as  that  called  yellow  pine  in  England. 
It  is  a soft  wood,  but  is  most  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States  for  joiners’  work,  and  even  for  car- 
penters’ work,  but  in  this  country  it  will  not  stand 
exposure  to  damp.  It  is,  however,  much  used  in  this 
country  for  internal  doors,  skirtings,  and  the  like  ; 
it  holds  glue  well,  and  is  almost  the  only  wood  used 
by  the  pattern-maker,  owing  to  its  freedom  from 
knots,  &c.— J.  S. 

[5505.] — American  Timber. — White  pine  (Pinus 
strobus)  is  a majestic  tree  known  to  tower  to  a great 
height.  It  is  imported  from  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  North  America  in  logs  of  considerable  length,  and 
up  to  2ft.  square.  It  is  much  used  for  masts ; it  is 
light  and  soft,  texture  uniform.  It  is  useful  for 
joinery,  but  not  very  durable,  being  subject  to  dry 
rot.  It  stands  the  weather  tolerably. — D.  D. 

[5506.]  — Ventilating  Cesspool.—  " Doubter  ” 
is  quite  correct  in  his  supposition  that  a cesspool 
will  not  ventilate  with  one  opening  only.  He  can 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  this  if  he  will  try  the 
following  simple  experiment : Into  a common  wide- 
mouthed pickle  bottle  fit  a bung,  into  this  put  a 
piece  of  tube  of  any  kind,  about  18iu.  long.  Fill  the 
bottle  with  smoke  from  a tobacco-pipe  or  otherwise  ; 
then  let  him  blow  across  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  he 
will  find  it  will  not  clear  the  bottle  of  its  smoke. 
Now,  let  him  repeat  the  experiment,  but  previous  to 
doing  so,  make  a hole  in  the  bung,  into  which  a short 
piece  of  pipe  is  put.  Now,  let  him  blow  across  the 
upper  opening,  and  he  will  find  the  bottle  clear  of 
smoke,  as  if  by  magic.  His  cesspool  should  have  a 
similar  opening  terminating  whenever  convenient 
above  ground,  and  a current  of  air  will  be  established 
by  every  passing  breeze. — Wm.  Allen  Dixon, 

[5506.]— Ventilating  Cesspool.- “Doubter  ” is 
quite  right  in  doubting  the  efficacy  of  the  ventila- 
tion he  describes.  An  air-tight  cesspool  with  only 
one  means  of  escape  for  the  gases  by  a rain-water 
pipe  cannot  possibly  become  cleansed.  The  way  to 
accomplish  it  would  be  to  cause  a current  of  air 
through  the  cesspool  by  making  another  opening  into 
it,  and  placing  an  exhausting  top,  such  as  Buchan’s 
ventilator,  on  the  rain-water  pipe.  At  present  as 
much  of  the  foul  air  escapes  through  the  trap  as  by 
the  ventilatiag  pipe. — G.  H. 

[5507.]  — Painting  Cemetery  Chapel.  — The 
mode  of  painting  a chapel  in  which  light  is  abundant 
is  to  employ  dark  absorbent  colours,  such  as  a 
chocolate  for  the  lower  portion  of  walls  up  to  the 
window-sill.  Above  this  a sombre  tone  of  buff, 
citrine,  or  a drab.  A decorative  treatment  might  be 
well  adapted  if  funds  permit,  but  I should  certainly 
advise  the  employment  of  a decorative  artist  of 
acknowledged  taste  if  anything  of  this  kind  is 
attempted.  In  the  meantime  some  suitable  con- 
ventional pattern  may  be  made  to  run  along  a string 
of  colour,  the  window  reveals  may  be  stencilled,  and 
a cornice  or  frieze  of  subjects  or  texts  introduced. 
But  whatever  is  done  the  place  and  purpose  demand 
the  employment  of  colours  of  tertiary  character,  such 
as  greys,  sage  greens,  drabs,  or  buffs.— Archi- 
TECTUS. 


St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Coudover,  was  re-opened 
last  week  after  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fairfax  Wade,  of  London.  The  nave  has  been 
laid  throughout  with  a flooring  of  inlaid  mosaic  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Burke  and  Co. 

On  September  2nd  the  Cannock  School  Board 
opened  their  new  schools  in  Walsall-road,  Cannock. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  220  boys  and  220 
girls ; residences  for  the  master  and  mistress  are 
attached.  About  four  months  ago  the  board  opened 
a mixed  school  at  Eawnsley  , which  provides  accom- 
modation for  200  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  with 
master’s  house  attached.  Both  blocks  of  schools 
have  been  built  by  Messrs.  H.  and  E.  Inskip,  of 
Longton,  Staffordshire,  at  contracts  of  £4,964  and 
£2,675  respectively.  Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Sons, 
of  Hanley,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  Siddalls 
the  clerk  of  works  of  both  erections. 

The  Electric  Light  grows  steadily  in  public 
notice,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  before  long 
we  shall  know  whether  it  has  a permanent,  practical 
value.  The  New  York  Times  is  about  to  introduce 
the  process  into  its  composing-room.  The  cost  of 
the  gas  used  there  is  about  £100  a month  at  present. 
The  coat  of  the  electric  light,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  only  £20  a month,  after  the  first  coat— £200— of 
fitting  up. 
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Mi{.  Tiiomah  HitAHHEY,  M.P.,  (Icliverotl  an 
addrosfl,  on  'I’liursday  ovcninp,  to  artirtana  and 
incchanicB  at  f lio  School  of  Science  and  Art,  in 
tlio  now  hiiildinga  at  Claremont  he  has  pre- 
eonted  to  the  town  of  Hastings.  Ho  urged 
upon  working  men  the  importance  of  studying 
the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed  in 
a broader  manner  than  that  in  which  they  could 
look  at  it  from  the  bench,  and  mastering  the 
principles  upon  which  the  trade  itself  was 
founded.  Ho  suggested  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  future,  to  make  Hastings  the 
centre  of  a very  important  school  of  art — one 
which  might  perhaps  develope  into  such  a 
home  of  landscape  painters  as  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich was  a generation  or  two  since.  In  con- 
clusion Mr.  Brassey  said  one  of  the  great 
wants  of  Hastings,  still  unprovided  for,  was 
that  of  a public  library,  and  it  should  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  Public  Libraries  Act  should 
not  be  adopted  in  Hastings.  Should  it  be 
thought  undesirable,  however,  he  thought  he 
could  promise  that  a library  would  gradually 
grow  up  for  the  use  of  the  community. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Eobert  Boyle, 
of  Glasgow,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known 
ventilator  bearing  his  name.  Mr.  Boyle  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  eager  all  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  discoveries  likely  to  benefit  his 
fellow-men.  Prom  a biography  which  appears 
in  a Scottish  journal  we  learn  that  at  an  early 
age  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of 
depots  for  the  supply  of  pure  bread.  Later  on 
we  read  of  him  as  a lecturer  on  behalf  of 
philanthropic  schemes,  manufacturing  with  his 
own  hands  the  optical  apparatus  needed  for 
the  illustration  of  his  lectures.  Another  por- 
tion of  his  life  was  devoted  to  art,  and  one 
picture  painted  by  him — an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time, 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Boyle  was  entirely  a self-taught  artist. 
At  a still  later  period  he  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  explosives  for  use  in  warfare,  but 
seems  soon  to  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
usual  reception  offered  by  Government  to 
inventors  of  that  class.  The  later  years  of  his 
life  were  occupied  in  perfecting  and  introduc- 
ing to  public  notice  the  ventilator  which  bears 
his  name. 


Eeperbing  to  the  approaching  opening  for 
trafficofWaterloo-bridge,free  from  toll,  the  Echo 
remarks  that  not  many,  perhaps,  survive  who 
remember  the  hot  contest  to  which  the  original 
project  of  this  structure  gave  rise.  The  first 
proposition  was  to  build  it  of  wood  until  tolls 
suflBcient  had  been  collected  to  build  it  of  stone. 
That  notion,  however,  was  overruled  by  the 
City  of  London,  through  whose  influence 
The  Strand  Bridge  Company’’  was  incor- 
porated with  a capital  of  ^8500,000,  though  up- 
wards  of  a million  was,  from  beginning  to  end, 
expended.  Mr.  John  Eennie,  who  supplied  the 
designs  for  London-bridge,  actually  superin- 
tended the  works  at  Waterloo.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  October  11,  1811,  when  a block 
of  Cornish  granite  was  laid  over  an  excavation 
containing  gold  and  silver  coins,  above  strata 
of  gravel  and  clay,  forests  of  piles,  and  a sub- 
structure from  the  Craigleith  and  Derbyshire 
quarries.  In  1816  a special  Act  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  structure  was  passed,  reciting 
that,  in  memory  of  a recent  glorious  achieve- 
ment, the  new  bridge  should  be  christened 
Waterloo;  and,  on  June  18,  1817,  two  years 
crowning  victory,”  it  was  opened  by 
+n  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

the  Duke  of  York,  and  a prodigious  omnium 
gatherum  of  noble  lords  and  ladies.  Then  was 
tfie  toll  imposed,  and  it  may  seem  incredible 
in  these  days  that,  for  nearly  forty  years,  a 
society  has  been  in  existence  to  obtain  its 
abolition. 


The  death  occurred  at  Montague  House, 
Catherine’s  Guildford,  on  Saturday  week. 

• dward  .Yard  Lower,  formerly  a w 
known  architect.  For  some  years,  and  until 
^rmation  of  the  Metropolitan  Bo.ard  of  Woi 
Mr.  Lower  held  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  Me 
Buildings.  He  subsequently  supe 
tended,  for  the  War-office  Department, 


erection  of  the  jicrmanent  buildings  at  Aider- 
shot  Camp,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  Royal 
Surrey  County  Hospital  at  Guildford.  In 
1855  Mr.  Lower  published  some  notes  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
He  leaves  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was 
associated  with  him  in  business.  Mr.  Lower 
was  GO  years  of  age. 

The  Corporation  of  Plymouth  own,  amongst 
other  property  in  the  town,  the  theatre  and 
adjacent  hotel.  A few  months  since  the  theatre 
was  burnt  down,  and  the  Corporation  have  had 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Phipps  for  its  rebuilding, 
and  invited  tenders.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
town  council  the  contract  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Clarke  came  up  for  sealing,  when  a memorial 
was  presented  protesting  against  a greater  ex- 
penditure than  would  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  building  to  its  former  condition  as  illegal, 
and  backing  this  up  with  counsel’s  opinion. 
The  town  clerk,  however,  said  the  contract  was 
now  binding,  and  that  the  lessee  of  the  theatre 
could  compel  its  execution,  and  by  a majority  of 
29  to  9 votes  it  was  decided  to  affix  the  corpo- 
rate seal  to  the  document. 

On  Monday  night  a fire  having  broken  out 
in  one  of  the  cotton  mills  of  Messrs.  Barlow  and 
Jones,  Limited,  Bolton,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  testing  a system  of  rendering  ceil- 
ings fireproof,  patented  some  time  ago.  This 
ceiling  consists  of  hoop  iron  specially  prepared 
and  nailed  to  the  joists,  like  common  wood 
laths.  When  this  is  well  plastered  it  makes  a 
ceiling  supassed  only  by  heavy  and  expensive 
concrete  or  brick  floors.  After  a number  of  ex- 
perimental tests  many  of  the  Lancashire  mill- 
owners  adopted  this  kind  of  ceiling,  but  the 
fire  on  Monday  night  was  the  first  test  on  so 
large  a scale,  and  judging  from  the  local 
reports  it  appears  to  have  rendered  good 
service.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  second  fioor 
of  the  mill,  and  soon  made  its  way  into  the 
third  fioor.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  fire- 
proof, and  although  the  fire  in  this  room  was 
most  intense  for  a full  hour  and  a quarter,  it 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  fourth  fioor,  which 
contained  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
machinery.  H.  Leigh  and  Sons,  Bolton,  are 
the  patentees  of  the  ceiling. 

Among  the  side  issues  raised  by  the  cata- 
strophe off  Woolwich,  the  question  has  been 
mooted  as  to  whether  the  noxious  condition  of 
the  Thames  at  Barking  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood may  not  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  testimony  of  some  of 
the  survivors  to  the  unsavory  condition  of  the 
bath  in  which  they  were  so  suddenly  plunged 
is  unanimous,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  so  many  of  those  who  were  rescued  have 
died  since — no  less  than  14  out  of  130,  or  more 
than  9 per  cent.  It  is  too  much  to  assert,  as 
some  correspondents  have  done,  that  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  liberated  in  such  quan- 
tities by  the  fermentation  of  the  sewage  poured 
into  the  river  as  to  render  the  assumption  cer- 
tain that  many  of  those  who  were  on  board  the 
Princess  Alice  breathed  the  gas  and  thus  died, 
but  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  except  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  the 
state  of  the  river  at  Barking  is  such  that  if  the 
locality  were  nearer  London  it  would  not  be 
very  long  endured.  The  advocates  of  deodori- 
sation  are,  of  course,  again  to  the  fore,  with 
their  suggestions  for  preserving  and  utilising 
the  sewage,  but  they  have  no  new  arguments 
worth  consideration.  Other  towns,  not  privi- 
leged as  London  is  to  pollute  the  stream  on 
which  they  stand,  have  found  ways  and  means 
to  purify  their  sewage  sufficiently  to  enable  an 
effluent  clear  enough  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  he  obtained,  and  at  no  very  distant  period  the 
capital  will  have  to  follow  their  example. 

A CORRESPONDENT  has  favoured  us  with  a 
proposition  for  a combination  style.  Undaunted 
by  the  failure  of  previous  attempts  he  has,  he 
thinks,  discovered  the  long  sought-for  solvent 
of  the  architectural  alchemist.  He  says  he  has 
worked  systematically  with  mediooval  architec- 
ture, treating  it  as  the  Italians  did  Greek  and 
Roman.  He  proposes  to  place  the  most  mas- 
sive style,  the  Norman,  at  the  bottom,  and  tho 
least  massive  at  the  top,  so  we  are  to  have  a 
superposition  of  Gothic  styles  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Italian  revivalist  piled  tho  “ five 
orders  ” upon  one  another.  The  Norm.an,  Early 
English,  Geometrical,  or  Decorated,  Perpen- 


dicular or  Florid,  with  .additions  of  French,  are 
to  be  in  this  way  combined  with  a high-pitched 
roof,  dormers,  and  turrets.  Our  correspondent 
says  the  top  or  last  story  is  to  be  a combination 
like  the  Roman  composite,  and  sends  us  a sketch 
which  would  probably  amuse  our  readers  if  we 
could  spare  space  for  its  publication. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  Ac., 

(Patented  in  Enf^land,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Savina  in  Charging  and  JJiecluirging,  an 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel, 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited).  Armley.  Leeds. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Committal  to  Prison  of  a Builder.-— Mr. 
E.  Clarke,  a builder,  of  Pratt’ s-road,  Hackney,  was 
brought  up  at  Worship-street  on  Wednesday  on  a 
warrant  under  the  following  exceptional  cireum- 
stanecs  : — Mr.  Clarke,  it  appeared,  had  built  eleven 
small  houses  in  Pratt’s-road,  Hickney,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Meeson,  surveyor  of  the  district  in  which  such 
houses  are  situate,  complained  that  they  were  not 
built  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  Mr.  Clarke  not  having 
complied  with  a notice  of  the  surveyor  to  alter  the 
houses  as  required,  was  summoned  for  breach  of 
the  Act.  An  order  was  made  on  the  defendant  to 
do  the  work  required,  but  at  the  end  of  two  months 
he  was  again  summoned  to  the  court  for  non  com- 
pliance  with  the  order.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
pay  certain  penalties  provided  by  the  Act,  and 
amounting  in  this  case  to  £‘25.  The  money  was 
recoverable  by  distress,  and  the  officer  (Allpress) 
received  a warrant  from  the  court  to  levy  for  the 
amount.  He  subsequently  made  a return  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  discover  sufficient  goods  to 
cover  the  amount.  By  the  terms  of  the  order  for 
the  payment  of  the  penalties  Mr.  Clarke  became 
liable  to  two  months’  imprisonment,  and  being  now 
brought  up  in  custody  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
to  Holloway  Gaol  (debtors’  side)  for  that  term. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System. 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighonse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs,  * 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighonse,  York- 
shire; and  19,  Parliament- street,  London. — [Advt.] 


CHIPS. 

The  county  magistrates  of  Lancashire  at  the 
quarter  sessions  last  week  empowered  the  finance 
committee  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  from  archi- 
tects for  the  erection,  adjacent  to  the  new  county 
constabulary  headquarters  at  Preston,  of  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  the  legal  and  financial  business  of 
the  county.  The  committee  were  further  instructed 
to  present  to  the  court  tenders  from  builders  for  tho 
actual  erection  of  the  plans  they  may  select. 

The  Port  Glasgow  Town  Council  accepted  on  Fri- 
day the  following  tenders  in  connection  with  the  now 
waterworks’  prison  : — For  pipe  laying  to  Langbaiik, 
Mr.  Robert  Lucas  ; for  tho  works  at  Doughliohill, 
Messrs.  D.  McBryde  and  Co.  ; and  for  tho  piping, 
Messrs.  Robert  Laidlaw  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 

The  guardians  of  Hackney  Union,  at  their  mooting 
on  tho  lull  inst.,  instruotod  Messrs.  Loo  and  Smith, 
their  nrcliitects,  to  prepare  pliiiis  of  a building  for 
200  indoor  sick  paupers,  to  bo  erected  on  the  reoeiitly- 
pnrehased  Castlo-houso  estate,  adjoining  tho  Hackney 
Union  premises.  A motion  for  inviting  two  or  three 
other  nrcliitects  to  send  in  designs  was  proposed,  hut 
not  seconded. 
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A now  roaorvoir  and  wntorworka  at  Blaonanaddn 
have  been  opened  by  the  Swansea  Corporation.  The 
river  Llyn  has  boon  ombankod  for  the  further  supply 
of  the  town.  The  work  has  cost  nearly  ^£100,000 
(double  the  origrlnal  estimate).  Mr.  Green  was  the 
contractor. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  Carr  Colston,  near  Nottingham,  on 
Tuesday  week.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Wocd,  of  East  Bridgford,  the 
contractor. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Qoole  Local  Board, 
Mr,  E.  C.  Buchanan  Tudor,  C.E.,  the  present 
surveyor  to  the  board,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  registrar  and  surveyor  under  the 
Canal  Boats  Act  for  the  Port  of  Goole. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a Burns  monument,  which 
is  being  erected  at  Kilmarnock  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Ingram,  .architect,  of  that  town,  was  laid  on  Satur- 
day. The  memorial  will  comprise  a museum,  to 
cost  ifil,450,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
a museum,  and  a statue  of  the  poet — the  work  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  sculptor — to  cost  .£800. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  suggests  that  a model 
of  the  ingenious  scaffold  employed  to  raise  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  showing  the  stone  poised  in  mid-air,  should 
be  placed  in  the  Architectural  Court  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  where  a cast  of  the  monument 
will  shortly  be  exposed.  He  also  suggests  that  a 
model  of  the  combination  used  in  restoring  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  to  the 
perpendicular  should  find  a similar  resting  place. 

A new  church,  erected  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  E.A.,  at  Guyhirn-cum- 
Ringsend,  near  Wisbech,  is  to  be  consecrated  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  24th  inst. 

The  Carlisle  Scientific  Society  and  Field  Natu- 
ralists’ Club,  visited  Burgh  Marsh  on  Friday ; 
among  the  papers  read  was  one  by  Mr.  Cory  on  the 
parish  church  of  Burgh. 

On  Monday  week  the  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  on  a piece  of 
ground  near  the  Oval,  Hackney-road,  London,  E. 
The  chapel  replaces  one  near  Cooper’s  Gardens, 
purchased  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  and 
will  cost  .£3,000,  with  school-room ; the  former 
will  be  seated  for  400  people,  and  the  latter  for  500 
children.  At  the  ceremony  the  flags  used  in 
decoration  were  hung  half-mast  high  as  a tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Rouse, 
who  was,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  one  of  the 
passengers  lost  in  the  Princess  Alice  disaster. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
■the  village  of  Knockholt,  Kent,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Ranger,  architect,  of  Finsbury  Pavement. 

Memorial  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  have 
just  been  laid  at  Nergnis,  near  Mold.  Mr.  Ranger, 
of  Finsbury  Pavement,  is  the  architect. 

A new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Purbrook,  Hants.  Mr.  Webb  of 
Cosham,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Ranger,’  of 
Finsbury  Pavement,  the  architect. 

Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  has  been  awarded 
“ honourable  mention  ” for  the  sculpture  and  wood- 
carving exhibited  by  him  at  Paris,  under  classes  17 
and  18. 

The  restoration  of  the  interior  of  Barton-le-Cley 
parish  church,  near  Hitchin,  which  was  in  a dilapi- 
dated condition,  has  just  been  commenced.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parmenter  has  been  accepted 
for  the  work  ; the  exterior  of  the  buiHing  will  be 
aken  in  hand  in  February  next,  and  the  whole 
contract  is  to  be  completed  by  July  1st,  1879.  The 
outlay  will  be  about  ^£1,600. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a now  Primitive  Metho- 
dist chapel  was  laid  at  Brampton,  Cumberland,  on 
Monday  week.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Potter,  archi- 
tect, of  Carlisle,  and  Messrs.  Spratt  are  the  contrac- 
tors. The  cost  will  bo  ill, 100. 

The  Whitehaven  trustees  have  under  consideration 
a report  received  last  week  from  Mr.  John  Hawkos- 
ley,  C.E.,  on  the  water  supply  of  the  town  ; in  it  the 
engineer  recommends  the  erection  of  a new  reser- 
voir at  Harris  Moir,  at  a cost  of  ,£5,000,  for  the 
supply  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  town. 

The  governors  of  Harpur’s  Charity,  Bedford, 
received  a report  on  Thursday,  the  12th,  from  a 
committee,  stating  that  Mr.  Foster’s  tender  for 
erecting  the  now  elementary  school  for  girls  had 
been  accepted  at  .£2,520,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lilley  for 
additions  and  alterations  to  the  boys’  elementary 
school  at  d£816,  and  that  the  works  had  been  com- 
menced. 

A scheme  of  water  supply  for  the  town  of  Caer- 
philly has  been  prepared  for  the  local  authority  by 
Mr.  A.  Lundie,  C.E.,  of  Cardiff. 

SwintoB  Board  schools,  opened  a few  days  ago, 
are  built  of  Dunford  Bridge  stone,  with  quoins  from 
Hooton  Roberts.  The  schools  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  500  children.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr. 
Charles  Bower,  of  Swinton,  for  the  sum  of 
i£4,237  15s.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Masters,  of  Sheffield. 

S iThe  memorial  stone  of  a new  building  at  the 
Children’s  Home  at  Edgworth,  near  Bolton,  to  be 
called  the  Sanderson-Mitchell  House,  was  recently 
laid.  _ The  cost  of  erection  will  be  ^£1,200,  and  the 
premises  will  be  furnished  for  24  girls.  Messrs. 
Parslow  and  Clarke,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  architects. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Burnham  was  laid  last  week.  The  style  is 
Decorated,  and  the  building  will  accommodate  780 
persons  at  a cost  of  ^1,300.  Mr.  A.  Lauder,  of 
Barnstaple,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Kilch,  of 
Bridgwater,  the  builder. 

The  Stoke-on-Trent  Town  Council  met  in  com- 
mittee, on  the  5th  inst.,  “ to  consider  the  best 
known  system  applicable  to  this  borough  for  dealing 
with  the  sewage  thereof,”  and,  after  considerable 
discussion,  adopted  a resolution  in  favour  of  a tank 
system  in  preference  to  one  of  irrigation. 

Operations  are  now  in  progress  at  Holyrood  for 
re-roofing  the  old  Royal  Palace.  The  roof,  which 
is  now  being  removed,  dates,  it  is  believed,  from 
the  year  1671,  when  the  Palace  was  rebuilt  by 
Charles  II.  in  its  present  quadrangular  form,  after 
a plan  by  Sir  William  Bruce.  The  timbers  of  the 
new  roof  are  to  be  of  well-seasoned  red  pine  from 
the  Baltic,  while  for  its  outer  covering  new  slates 
will  be  used.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  H.M.  Board  of  Works  by 
Messrs.  Beattie,  builders. 

A new  Episcopal  church  at  Stirling  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  last  week.  The 
church  comprises  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  choir,  and  vestry-  It  is 
built  of  brown  stone  brought  from  Bannockburn 
quarries,  the  walls  in  the  interior  being  faced  with 
red  brick.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  80ft.  in  length, 
and  51ft.  6in.  wide.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh.  The  building  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  ^14,000. 

Revenge. — North  Country  Labourer  (who  has 
been  engaged  to  dig)  ; “ ‘ They  that  eat  alane  may 
howk  alane !’  These  archi’logical  chaps  never  so 
much  as  asked  me  if  ah’d  tak’  anything,  and  while 
they’re  havin’  their  denners  ah’  ’ve  found  the 
‘buryin’” — (pockets  urn  and  several  flint  arrow- 
heads)—“ and  they  may  whustle  for ’t  1 !” — Punch. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ef  a (rrey-(rreon  tint,  are  atout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A larse  stock  available  for  Immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  Important  bulldlnRS  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAOEU.  Clynderwen.  H.S.O.,  Garmarthenshire.— 
IAdvt.] 



Hollo'way’s  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  Pills 

put  the  power  of  remoylng  his  Infirmity  within  the  grasp  of  every 
Invalid.  Hartyrs  to  Indigestion  who  are  dally  becoming  weaker 
and  worse  mav  make  themselves  stout  and  strong  by  taking  these 
medicines  In  the  doses  plainly  Indicated  In  their  accompanying 
directions. 


TENDERS. 

Andover. — For  now  25  quarter  malthouae,  Weyhill 
Brewery,  for  Geo.  Gibbons,  Esq.  Messrs.  Rutley  and 
Blackwell,  architects ; — 

Beale  £854 

Andover.— For  drainage  in  the  Junction-road  for  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Speoifioations  by  Mr.  Purkiss, 
borough  surveyor : — 

Eyles £78  10  0 

Annett  and  Son  76  12  0 

Beale  (accepted)  76  10  0 

Andover. — For  sundry  repairs  at  Fyfield  Rectory 

Beale,  Andover £103  12  0 

Barrow-in-Furness.— For  alterations  to  Hindpool- 
road  Congregational  church,  Barrow.in-Fumess.  Mr. 
Howard  Evans,  architect.  Accepted  tenders : — 

Kelsall,  George  (excavator,  bricklayer. 


and  aaphalter j £64  0 0 

Bushby,  James  (mason)  5 14  9 

Ormandy,  Wm.  (carpenter  and  joiner)  15  10  0 

Eccles,  Chas.  (smith  and  founder)  ...  45  14  6 

Rothwell,  William  (plumber,  painter, 
and  decorator) 120  0 0 


£250  19  3 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £257.] 


Battersea. — For  additions  to  St.  Peter’s  Vicarage,  for 
Rev.  John  Toono.  Mr.  E.  Swiufeu  Harris,  architect,  32, 
Craven-street,  Strand 

Gregory £1,935 

Downs  and  Co 1,790 

Williams 1,645 

Bethnal-green. — For  laundry  buildings  at  the  work- 
house.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadeu- 
hall-street,  E.C. ; quantities  supplied : — 

Sansom  and  Parrish ...  £3,100 

Gough  2,898 


Hearle  and  Son 

Heiser  

Crockett 

Josolyne 

Sawyer  

Shurmur 

Palmer 

Parker  and  Evans  

Wise  

Johnson,  J.  H.  (accepted)  

[Architects’  estimate,  £2,150.] 


2,856 

2,847 

2,795 

2,664 

2,594 

2,583 

2,545 

2,485 

2,450 

2,366 


Bethnal-green. — For  alterations  to  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms,  Collingwood  - street,  for  Mr.  Stockton.  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  surveyor 

Impey  (accepted). 

Bexley  Heath. — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  detached 
viUas  on  the  London  Foresters’  Asylum  Estate,  Bexley 
Heath,  Kent.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths ; Mr.  W. 
F.  Potter,  architect;— 

Payne  and  Balding,  Bromley,  Kent  ...  £2,570 

Woodward,  J.,  Finsbury  2,399 

Ayers,  A.,  Bexley  Heath  (too  late)  ...  1,995 
[In  consequence  of  the  amounts  of  the  tenders  exceeding 
the  expectations  of  the  committee,  the  matter  is  deferred 
for  the  present.] 


Brackley.— Lowest  tenders  for  the  execution  of  water 
works  for  the  supply  of  the  to-wn.  Mr.  R.  K.  Barnes,  of 
Manchester,  engineer ; quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  K. 
Barnes  :— 

For  sinking  the  well  209ft.  deep  £1,066 

Constructing  reservoir  1,093 

Building  engine  and  boiler  house 668 

Supplying  engine,  boiler,  pumps,  and  iron 

work  for  well 634 

Supplying  pipes  and  valves 1,472 

Carting  pipes  & cutting  trenches  for  same  211 
Laying  and  jointing  pipes  129 


RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 

Works:  Ditchling  and  Eeymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


J.  & Co.  have  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 

material  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 


Architect’s  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.  Samples  of  Worh  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  applicoMon. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION 
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HiL*i)Koni)-ON-AvON.— Kor  tlio  erection  of  a vienrngo 
liouHft  for  Ht.  l.iike’H  imriiih ; — 

Illiulwell,  J„  Hath  0 0 

Long,  K.  ftiiil  W.,  l!rn<lfonl ‘J.OlO  0 0 

liny wiinl ami  WooHter,  liatli 10  0 

lliMiop,  Ilatii  ...  ...  l.h.V)  0 0 

Morgan  and  Lovell,  Hath  ...  ...  l,K*j9  10  0 

Hill  ami  liny,  Hatli  (sujeopted)  ...  0 0 

KteveuH  ami  (iardoner,  Urirtol  ...  1,055  0 0 

City  of  Londom. — For  huilding  7 «hops  and  ware- 
boiiHOH  in  .lewiu-utroot  ami  creHcont  on  alto  of  Wcalevan 
ehripel.  .MesHTH.  Ford  and  lleakctb,  arohitoots,  21,  Aldor- 
manbury,  IC.C.  : 


Kirk  and  Randall 

Mark  

Downs  and  Co 

Conder  

Peto  Hros 

Hrowno  and  Robinson 
Scrivener  and  Co. 

Kilby  

Hraid  

Crabb  

Ashby  Bros 

City.— For  block  of  warehouse^ 
field.  Mr.  Ben  Jabberier,  architect : — 

Dickson 

Lane  

Rider  

Downs 

Conder  

Braid  

Brown  and  Robinson... 

Mark  

Merritt  and  Ashby  ... 

Lawrence  

Sabey  

Crabb  (accepted) 

Clapton.— For  shop  in  Chatsworth 


£ll,Gi0 
ll,(i(|.t 
I0,(i:i7 
10,070 
10,028 
10,292 
10,261 
10,219 
10,148 
10,100 
10,096 

St.  John-street,  Smith- 


for  Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  U.  Shaw,  architect  :— 


. £12,995 
. 12,993 
. 11,488 
. 11,450 
. 11,430 
11,400 
11,308 
11,183 
11,125 
10,975 
10,860 
10,685 
oad,  Clapton-park, 


Stamp  and  Bewtell 

...  £1,087 

Allowance  for 
old  materials. 

...  £65 

Jones  

...  1,062 

95 

Upson  

926 

25 

Shurmur 

949 

67 

Salmon  

900 

50 

Wood  

...  595 

60 

Clay  Cross. — For  the 

construction  of  a cemetery  for 

the  Clay  Cross  Burial  Board  ; — 

Tinkler  and  Myoroft  (accepted)  £2,155 

Dunstable. — For  alterations  to  tramp  ward  at  the 
union  workhouse,  Dunstable,  for  the  Luton  Board  of 
Guardians : — 

Robinson,  J.,  of  Dunstable  (accepted). 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.— For  public 
baths,  &c.  Messrs.  Cross,  Jeffery,  Skilled,  and  Wells, 
architects,  Hastings 

Ironwork : 

Rother  Iron  Works  Company  ...  £2,529  14  0 

Fraser  Bros 2,293  0 0 

Tillotson,  J 2,108  5 0 

Moreland  and  Son  1,971  14  0 

Bunnett  and  Co 1,875  10  0 

Alderton  and  Shrewsbury  1,863  18  0 

Measures  Bros 1,636  0 0 

Dawnay 1,627  0 0 

Gielgud 1,527  7 0 

Shaw,  M.  T.  and  Co 1,500  0 0 

Homan  and  Rodgers  (accepted)  ...  1,496  0 0 

For  finishings  to  skylights  to  gentlemen’s  bath : 

Rodda  372  0 0 

Hughes 190  10  0 

Harman 187  10  0 

Cruttenden  171  10  0 

Parks  167  12  0 

Eldridge 166  0 0 

Vidler  158  0 0 

Howell  and  Sou  (accepted) 152  0 0 

Holloway,  N. — Part  of  Camden  Dairy,  377,  Camden- 
road,  being  required  for  the  premises  of  the  London  Street 
Tramways  Company,  the  external  portions  of  new  dairy 
are  being  rebuilt  by  the  company.  For  the  necessary 
internal  work  the  following  tenders  have  been  received. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect : — 

Pritchard,  W.  H £73  10  0 

Hayworth,  S 65  0 0 

Macfarlane,  D 52  0 0 

Butler,  G.  W.  (accepted)  49  0 0 


Carlihle.— For  the  carting  of  ashes,  Ac.,  for  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  the  city  during  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Block  ami  Carlyle  (accepted) £515 

[Lowest  temder  received.  Amount  of  accepted  tender 
last  year,  £470.] 

Lanopoiit. — For  works  in  connection  with  a new  ceme- 
tery at  Langport,  Somerset.  Mr.  Hall,  of  London,  arclii- 
teot  :— 

Davis,  M.,  Langport  (accepted)  £1,185 

Leytonstonk,  E. — For  the  building  of  a laundry  at  the 
Leytonstone  schools  for  the  guardians  of  Bethnal  green 
Union  ; — 

Johnson,  J.  H.,  Limohouso  (accepted)  ...  £2,.360 
[12  tenders  received.] 

Llansamlet.— For  the  addition  of  class-room,  &c.,  to 
school  premises  belonging  to  the  School  Board  for  Llan- 
samlet,  8.  Wales  : — 

Evans,  Daniel  (accepted)  £239 

London.  — For  warehouses.  Carrier-street,  Oxford- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Deed  and  Sons.  Messrs.  Searle,  Son, 
and  Hayes,  architects  :— 

Downs  and  Co.  (accepted). 

London.— For  alteration  at  Bengal  dining-rooms, 
Birchin-lane,  for  Mr.  E.  Roth.  Mr.  T.  P.  Ashby,  archi- 
tect, 45,  Cornhill,  E.C. ; — 

Builder’s  alteration  : 

Jackson  and  Todd  (accepted) £22  0 0 

Pewterer’s  alterations  : 

Grimes  120  0 0 

Warne  81  10  0 

Matthew  (accepted)  76  10  0 

Luton.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  in  Park 
Town,  and  the  extension  of  deodorising  works,  for  the 
Town  Council  of  Luton.  Divided  into  three  sections, 
viz. :— No.  1.  Diverting  river  Lea,  making  new  water- 
course, building  weir,  sluice,  retaining  walls  and  bridge. 
No.  2.  Making  sewers  in  Park  Town.  No.  3.  Forming 
new  road  from  Park-road  to  Windmill-lane.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Leete,  borough  surveyor  :— 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  Total. 

Haselgrove,  .1.  W.,  Luton  : 

£1,010  0 0 £1,170  0 0 £793  10  0 £2,974  0 0 

Coker,  John,  of  Bourne,  Lincolnshire: 

471  6 0 708  6 6 477  16  0 1,657  8 6 

Surveyor’s  estimate : 

500  0 0 690  0 0 232  0 0 1,422  0 0 

Marylebone. — For  repairs  at  the  Marylebone  Stores, 
Paradise-street,  High-street,  for  Messrs.  Hambury  and 
Co.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect,  5,  Church-street, 
Spitalfields  : — 

Salt £2.38 

Marr 192 

Palmer  185 


Merthyr. — For  the  erection  of  a new  school  at  Merthyr 
Vale  for  the  School  Board  for  Merthyr  Tydfil ; — 

Jenkins,  Merthyr  (accepted)  £2,770 

[13  tenders  received.] 

Poplar. — For  alteration  and  refitting  the  Woolsack 
Tavern,  Ida-street,  for  Mr.  Hudson.  Mr.  T.  P.  Ashby, 
architect,  45,  Cornhill,  E.C.  : — 

Builders  : 

Wood  and  Sleap £895  0 0 

Burton  810  0 0 

Stamp  and  Bowtell  640  0 0 

Jackson  and  Todd  590  0 0 

Pewterers : 

Wame  135  0 0 

Matthews 126  0 0 

Browning 117  0 0 

Gasfitters  : 

Dodson  88  15  0 

Gardner  86  16  4 

Glass  writing  and  embossing : 

Hollyer  98  15  0 

Poplar. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shops. 
No.  137,  139,  and  141,  High-street,  Poplar,  for  Thomas 
Rugg,  Esq.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect : — 


Staines  and  Son.., 

Boyce  

Shurmur 

Harper 

Judd  and  Hawkins 

Reddall 

Alexander 

John.son 

Sheffield  and  Prebble  . 


...£1,622 
1,577 
1,485 
1,475 
1,397 
1,350 
1,349 
1,333 
1,287 


Boiitiiwakk. — For  reiiairs,  Ac.,  at  the  Licensofl  Vic- 
tuallers Asylum,  Asylum-road,  Old  Kcut-road.  Mr,  W. 
F.  Potter,  architect;— 


Horace,  P 

J’ritchard,  W.  H 

Hayworth,  H 

Butler,  G.  W.  (accepted) 


...  £212  18  0 
...  ‘M>  0 0 
...  1.58  10  0 
...  128  0 0 


Spitalfields.— For  alterations  at  The  Marlliorough 
Head,  Pelham-stroet,  for  Mr.  F.  Garner.  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  architect,  5,  Church-street,  Spitalfields  :— 


Marr 

Kiddle  and  Son  (accepted)  ",  375 


Staines.— For  the  erection  of  a laundry  for  the  Staines 
Board  of  Guardians  :— 

Boyce  (accepted)  .£1,294 

Staines. — For  the  fitting  up  of  new  laundry  about  to 
be  built  for  the  Staines  Board  of  Guardians  . — 

Bonham  and  Co.,  London  £405  0 0 

Clements  and  Co.,  London  394  10  0 

Herring  and  Son,  Chertsey  3.50  0 0 

Rosser  and  Russell,  Cbaring-cross  ...  327  10  0 

May,  J.  and  L.,  High  Holbom  (acc.)  'Mi  10  0 

Subbiton-on-Thames.- For  making  a new  road  in 
Surbiton-hill-park  for  the  Surbiton  Improvement  Ccan- 
mtssioners  :— 

Darwin  £714 

Jarvis,  J.  H offO 

Jones,  W.  C.  (accepted) 670 


Tralee. — For  the  laying  of  pipes,  and  making  of  reser- 
voirs, for  the  Tralee  Waterworks  Company.  Mr.  R. 
Denny,  C.E.,  engineer: — 

Healy  and  Co.  (accepted)  £6,617  17  0 

[A  tender  for  the  same  works,  from  Kennedy  and 
M’Elroy,  previously  accepted  by  the  company,  has  been 
withdrawn  on  account  of  error  in  estimate.] 

Upper  Tooting. — For  house,  St.  James-road,  Upper 
Tooting,  for  Mr.  J.  Miston:— 

Downs  and  Co.  (accepted) . 

Uppertown. — For  the  erection  of  four  labourers’  cot- 
tages at  Uppertown,  on  the  Brightwell-park  estate. 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Stallwood,  architects,  Reading : — 

Cox  (accepted)  £812 

[Including  a well.] 


WoOLDALE. — For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Wool- 
dale  for  the  Wooldale  and  Cartworth  U.D.  School  Board. 
Messrs.  Holtom  and  Connon,  architects,  Leeds  and  Dews- 
bury :— 

Accepted  tenders : 

Kippax,  William,  A Co-,  Holmfirth 

(mason,  Ac.) £1,735  0 0 

Brown  and  Shaw,  Holmfirth  (car- 
penters and  joiners)  530  0 0 

Jobson  and  Son,  Holmfirth  (plumber 

and  glazier) 98  10  0 

Jackman,  George,  Holmfirth  (plas- 
terer)   79  10  0 

Pycock,  W.,  and  Son,  Leeds  (slater)  212  0 0 
Lawton  and  Hogley,  Holmfirth 

(painters)  40  0 0 

Hoyle,  Geo.,  Dewsbury  (ironfounder)  30  0 0 

Total  amount  ...  £2,724  0 0 


BATH  STONB  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  COR8HAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  limited., 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  CORSHAM,  WILTS.  [Advt.] 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

moft  ap-eeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNBss, 
SMALL-POX,  siiiN  DISEASES,  and  many  ether  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Hdburu  Hill.  Use  ns  substUute. — fXOVT.T 


ROOPma  PELTS.- F BRABY  &,  CO. 

INODOROUS,  SARKiNS,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZIMC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  k PERFORATED  IROM 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

WROUGHT  IRON  TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED  IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. ; Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ; Groat  Clyde-st.,  Glasgow ; and  at  CYPRUS. 
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RESTORING  THE  PALACE  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

TT  is  a serious  matter  for  reflection  that 
a huikling  which  lias  cost  three  mil- 
lions and  more  of  national  money,  which 
took  a quarter  of  a century  to  build,  and 
engaged  the  foremost  scientific  and  archi- 
tectural genius  of  the  country,  should  in 
such  a few  years  have  begun  to  crumble  to 
decay.  The  fact  is  not,  however,  a recently 
discovered  one.  The  stone  selected,  after 
a careful  inquiry  made  by  a commission, 
became  a source  of  some  anxiety,  even 
before  the  structure  was  finished,  and  in 
1861  a committee  was  appointed  by  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the 
stone  of  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  into  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
stone  from  further  injury.  Not  long  ago 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  reported 
settlements  of  the  river  front  and  other 
parts  of  the  edifice,  upon  which  we  com- 
mented at  the  time ; the  stonework  of  the 
pinnacles  and  other  parts  were  found  split 
in  all  directions,  from  the  employment  of 
iron  instead  of  copper  cramps.  And 
now  we  have  again  evidence  forced  upon 
us  of  the  serious  nature  and  extent  of 
the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  stonework 
of  the  river  front,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Palace  of  St.  Stephen’s.  We  may 
simply  say  that  at  present  the  main  front- 
age towards  the  Thames  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  piecemeal  refaeing  or  reparation 
— a work  which  has  already  been  some  time 
in  progress,  land  from  what  we  can  see  is 
destined  to  become  a general  rather  than  a 
partial  recasing  of  the  fa5ade.  Indeed, 
we  obsei’ve  that  the  refacing  of  the  river 
front  in  its  entirety  has  become  a question 
of  funds,  that  sooner  or  later  the  work 
must  be  done,  and  we  are  informed  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  carry  out  the  re- 
storation in  a more  extensive  manner.  The 
failure  of  the  stone  is  the  more  surprising 
when  we  consider  the  preliminary  care  and 
experimental  inquiry  bestowed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  material,  and  the  grants  made 
from  time  to  time  for  chemical  experiments 
and  processes  to  indurate  the  stone  or  to 
arrest  the  decay. 

In  1838  a commission,  including  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  was  appointed,  and  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  the  various  stone 
quarries  in  the  kingdom.  The  stones  used 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  were 
examined,  an  elaborate  report  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  a magnesian  limestone 
from  Bolsover  Moor  was  selected,  though 
for  some  reason  not  largely  used.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1858,  decay  had  gone  so 
far  in  some  of  the  cai’ved  parapets  of 
the  Houses  that  various  compositions 
were  applied  experimentally,  and  Sir 
Charles  Barry  reported  upon  them,  showing 
that  only  one  process,  that  of  M.  Szerelmey, 
resisted  further  attack,  and  recommend- 
ing its  application  “ to  the  external  masonry 
of  the  new  Palace  as  a specific  against  all 
decay.”  Professor  Faraday  and  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison,  both  eminent  chemists, 
reported  in  favour  of  this  process.  In  1861 
a Parliamentry  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the  stone  of  the 
new  Palace,  and  to  propose  means  for  pre- 
serving it  from  further  injury,  and  from 
the  report  it  is  gathered  that  the  hardest 
limestone  is  an  unsafe  material  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  where  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphurretted  hydrogen  prepon- 
derate in  the  atmosphere.  In  1870  seven 
preparations  were  applied  to  the  carved 
parapet  of  the  Speaker’s  Court,  which  was 


eaten  away  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  in 
the  following  year  wo  find  Mr.  Ayrton,  in 
answer  to  a question,  stating  that  none  of 
the  attempts  had  iiroved  successful,  and 
though  Mr.  Szerelmcy’s  was  considered 
the  best,  “ it  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  for 
the  permanent  preservation  of  the  stone- 
work.” Mr.  Ransome’s  process — that  of 
saturating  the  stone  with  a solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  and  afterwards  applying 
a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  produce 
an  insoluble  silicate — was  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  remedies  tried,  and  has,  we  believe, 
been  found  as  good  as  any  in  checking  the 
progress  of  decomposition.  Various  other 
means  have  had  their  trials,  and  though 
they  have  more  or  less  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  disintegration,  they  have  all  been 
found  unavailing  in  arresting  decay  and 
the  peeling  o£E  of  the  surfaces  of  the  stone- 
work. Such  being  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  these  precautionary  measures  and  ex- 
periments the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a more  radical 
remedy — namely,  that  of  cutting  out  the 
defective  stones  and  reinserting  new  ones. 

In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  decay — 
due,  doubtless,  to  many  causes — we  may 
briefly  i-efer  to  those  parts  of  the  structure 
which  appear  to  have  suffered  the  most. 
A close  examination  of  the  main  fronts 
has  convinced  us  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time  the  larger  portion  of  the 
river  and  Old  Palace-yard  fronts  and  the 
inner  quadrangles  will  have  to  undergo  a 
thorough  restoration.  Beginning  at  the 
base,  we  find  the  stone  courses  above  the 
plinth  which  is  of  granite,  has  decayed  to 
a serious  extent,  and  along  the  river  front 
the  bases  of  the  hexagonal  buttresses  or 
turrets  are  already  under  treatment  by  the 
substitution  of  new  Anston  for  the  decayed 
stones.  The  next  portion  we  find  moulder- 
ing away  is  the  traceried  bands  of  panel- 
ling between  the  main  tiers  of  windows, 
the  enriched  parapets  and  pinnacles,  with 
their  finials  and  crockets.  In  the  Old 
Palace-yard  front  we  observe  the  tooled 
surfaces  of  the  lower  surfaces  are  gradually 
peeling  off ; some  parts  look  as  if  a cor- 
roding acid  had  eaten  away  the  face  ; this 
is  particularly  the  case  below  the  weather- 
ings of  buttresses,  the  strings,  and  other 
projecting  members,  the  carving,  and 
bosses.  The  bands  of  foliage  in  the  corbels 
of  the  windows  of  this  front  are  seriously 
affected,  while  the  scalework  to  the  ogee 
cappings  of  the  pinnacles,  their  crockets, 
and  the  cusps  of  the  bands  of  quatrefoils 
and  other  panelling  are  also  more  or  less 
eaten  away.  We  find  some  stones  have 
exfoliated,  large  pieces  of  their  surface 
scaling  off  when  tried  by  the  fingers,  others 
have  cracked,  and  extensive  fissures,  due 
either  to  settlement  or  disintegration  and 
crushing,  disfigure  the  fa5ade  on  this  side. 
In  fact  a casual  observer  may  easily  dis- 
cern in  every  front  various  lighter  patches  of 
yellow  stone,  and  these  when  examined  will 
be  found  to  be  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position. Mr.  Taylor,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  under  whose  dii-ection  the 
present  refaeing  is  going  on,  and  who  has 
observed  closely  for  years  the  progress  of 
decay,  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  important 
fact  that  the  stones  which  have  suffered 
most  are  those  immediately  below  the 
moulded  string  courses  or  labels  and  pro- 
jecting parts — proving  that  the  moisture  is 
absoi-hed  by  these  portions  and  passes 
down  behind  the  stone.  This  idea  of  per- 
colation is  corroborated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  mouldering  surfaces  and  the  fissu- 
ring  of  the  stone  behind  in  an  inclined  frac- 
ture. It  is  also  noticed  that  the  upper 
sui'face  of  the  ogee  label  mouldings  are  not 
affected  so  much  as  the  hollow  below.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  decay  of  stone  takes 
place  by  chemical  or  mechanical  agencies — 
by  decomposition  or  disintegration,  in  other 
words.  In  the  first  process  the  elements  of 


the  stone  enter  into  new  combinations  witb 
water,  gases,  and  acids,  rendering  thent 
soluble  and  liable  to  give  way  ; in  the  lat- 
ter, perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  destriiction, 
moisture  enters  into  the  porous  substance 
of  the  stone  and  congeals,  and  chemically 
decomposes.  Both  causes  are  at  work,  and 
it  was  the  neglect  of  the  external  conditions 
under  which  the  stone  of  the  Palace  at 
Westminster  was  to  bo  subjected  that 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  chief  mis- 
take made  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  most  extraordinary,  however,  that  the 
stone  the  said  Commission  selected  for  the 
Parliament  Houses  should  have  been,  from 
some  cause  hardly  satisfactorily  explained, 
set  aside  for  an  inferior  magnesium  lime- 
stone. Bolsover  Moor  stone  was  selected 
for  reasons  we  shall  give  presently,  but 
Anston  stone  was  afterwards  used  under 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  commis- 
sion for  the  exterior,  although  of  admitted 
inferior  quality,  and  the  proof  of  inferiority 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  stonework  of  the 
portions  faced  with  Bolsover  has  resisted 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  better. 
Decay  has  been  acclerated  also  by  neglect 
in  not  setting  the  stones  upon  their 
“quarry  bed,”  by  the  want  of  care  im 
selection  at  the  quarry,  and  by  the  use  of 
those  stones  which  yielded  most  profit. 

We  may  here  briefly  recall  the  salient 
recommendations  of  the  report.  A com- 
mission was  formed  to  select  the  best 
building  stones  to  be  employed,  and  in  1839 
a report  was  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  This  report 
is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  scientific 
works  undertaken  by  the  Government  for 
the  advancement  of  practical  architecture. 
After  describing  the  properties  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  the  report  speaks  of 
the  mechanical  action  due  to  atmospheric 
causes  by  winds,  rains,  and  congelation  of 
water  absorbed  by  the  stone,  and  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
cementing  substance  of  sandstones  and  the 
entire  mass  of  limestones.  Buildings  in 
this  climate,  it  goes  on  to  say,  are  found  to 
suffer  the  greatest  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion on  their  southern,  south-western,  and 
western  fronts,  from  the  prevalence  of 
winds  and  rains  from  these  cpiarters.  The 
choir  of  Southwell  Church  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury is  instanced  as  a remarkable  example 
of  the  “ durability  of  magnesio-calciferous 
sandstone  resembling  that  of  Mansfield,” 
and  the  Norman  parts  of  Southwell  Church, 
built  of  magnesian  limestone  similar  to 
that  of  Bolsover  Moor,  are  said  “ to  be  in  a 
perfect  state — the  mouldings  and  carved 
enrichments  being  as  sharp  as  when  first 
executed.”  The  keep  of  Conisborough 
Castle,  also  built  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, was  reported  to  be  in  a per- 
fect state ; while,  as  instances  of  this  stone 
in  decay,  the  churches  of  York,  Howden, 
and  Doncaster  old  church,  are  mentioned. 
The  report  also  remarks  that  “ as  far  as 
our  observations  extend,  in  proportion  as 
the  stone  employed  in  magnesian  limestone 
buildings  is  crystalline,  so  does  it  appear 
to  have  resisted  the  decomposing  effects  of 
the  atmosphere — a conclusion  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Professor  Daniell,  who 
has  stated  to  us  that  from  the  results  of 
experiments  he  is  of  opinion  the  nearer 
the  magnesian  limestones  approach  to 
equivalent  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  more 
crystalline  and  better  they  are  in  every 
respect.  In  summing  up  their  conclusions 
— afforded  by  buildings  of  various  dates — 
the  Commission  point  to  many  varieties  of 
both  sandstone  and  limestone  which  resist 
the  atmosphere.  Amongst  these  the  sand- 
stones of  Stenton,  Whitby,  Tintern,  Rivaulx, 
and  Cragleigh,  the  magnesio-calciferous 
sandstones  of  Mansfield,  the  calciferous 
sandstone  of  Tisbury,  the  crystalline 
magnesian  limestones  or  dolomites  of  Bel- 
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oolit.'H  of  Byliind,  I’ortliind,  iind  AiicastiT, 
tilt!  sliclly  oolitcH  mid  linniKtonos  of  Jiar- 
naolc  and  Hain  Hill,  niid  tlio  Bilicifcroiis 
liiiifBtoni!  of  (diilinark  arc  iiieutionid  iiH 
the  most  diiralilc.  The  report  eoneluilcH  in 
favour  of  cryHtalliiie  limestones  “ on  account 
of  their  more  jirecise  uniformity  of  tint, 
their  hoinof'cneous  structure,  and  the  faci- 
lity and  economy  of  their  conversion  to 
Imildiiif'  purposes,”  and  mir^'iiesian  lime- 
stone or  dolomite  of  Bolsover  Moor  is 
preferred.  It  is  a singular  fact,  however, 
that  whereas  at  Southwell  Minster  the 
stone — a magnesian  limestone — hears  the 
tool- marks  as  distinctly  now  as  it  did  800 
years  ago,  the  same  stone  used  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  seriously  de- 
cayed. The  fact  appears  to  he  that  mag- 
nesia has  a great  affinity  for  sulphur,  and 
the  sulphurous  acid  thrown  off  in  smoke 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  mischief.  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Hall  and  other  buildings  have 
suffered  from  the  same  cause. 

Notwithstanding  these  recommendations 
we  find  that  a very  small  portion  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  built  with 
Bolsover  stone — namely,  that  from  the 
granite  plinth  to  the  top  of  basement — 
Anston  stone,  a magnesian  limestone  of  a 
warm  yellow  colour,  being  chiefly  used  for 
the  fa<j*ades,  though  not  named  in  the 
report.  Probably  this  stone  was  adopted 
as  the  labour  upon  it  was  considei'ably  less, 
and  the  profit  in  consequence  grea  ter.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  decay  in  1861, 
added  to  their  report,  which  is  a very  valu- 
able one,  a list  of  buildings  in  which  Anston 
limestone  is  employed.  These  comprise  the 
Amicable  Fire  Office,  Fleet-street,  built  in 
1842,  in  which  the  stone  was  found  little 
affected  except  in  the  under  beds  of  the 
projecting  cornices  ; the  Record  Office, 
Fetter-lane,  where  the  same  stone  was  found 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay ; the  hall 
and  librai’y  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  built  in  1843, 
where  numerous  signs  of  decay  appear, 
especially  in  parts  liable  to  take  up  water ; 
and  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
Jermyn-street  (1850),  where  the  stonework 
was  found  to  be  intact.  It  is  rather  singular 
also  that  Portland  stone,  known  to  have 
stood  better  than  others  in  London,  should 
have  been  aj^parently  passed  over  as  infei’ior 
to  Anston,  though  the  greatest  oversight 
in  our  mind  was  the  neglect  of  exposure, 
one  of  the  main  considerations  in  deter- 
mining upon  a building  stone.  As  it  is,  a 
great  blunder  has  been  committed  some- 
where in  the  introduction  of  a magnesian 
limestone  in  a locality  the  atmosphei’e  of 
which  is  charged  with  sulphurous  acid 
thrown  off  in  the  smokiest  part  of  all  the 
metropolis.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  no 
remedy  but  a thorough  refacing  of  the 
fi’onts  of  this  costly  edifice,  but  we  hope 
that  decayed  Anston  stone  will  not  be  re- 
placed by  the  same  material  again,  and  the 
blunder  thus  perpetuated.  The  Office  of 
Works  are  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  we 
have  confidence  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
experienced  surveyors  engaged,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stone  will  receive  every  attention. 

The  expenditure  necessary  to  reface  with 
new  stone  the  extensive  frdnts  of  this 
vast  building — a by  no  means  improbable 
contingency — would  be  something  enor- 
mous, and  must  not  be  estimated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wrought  facing  of  a new 
building.  The  work  of  renovation  for  the 
river  front,  for  example,  is  nothing  less 
than  a costly  process  of  cutting  out  and 
reinstating  every  stone  in  a facade  over 
900ft.  in  length.  It  entails  an  expensive 
seaffolding,  erected  with  great  care,  and 
will  take  years  to  carry  out.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  has  every  preservative 
solution  been  fairly  tried,  and  has  practical 
chemistry  failed  to  discover  a process  which 
will  render  the  stone  impervious  to  mois- 


ture, and  thus  arrest  the  insidious  action  of 
atmosjdieric  moisture  ? Up  to  tlic  present 
time  we  must  answ(,*r  this  (juestion  in  the 
ailirmative.  The  arcliitectural  aspect  of 
this  failure  is  no  less  of  serious  import 
not  only  to  the  juililic  but  to  architects. 
All  our  stone  buildings,  from  St.  Faul’s 
downwards,  are  more  or  less  in  a state  of 
decomposition,  caused  by  the  acids  of  our 
smoke-ladcT.'  atmosiihere,  and  time  will 
aggravate  the  evil.  We  may  judge  for  our- 
selves of  this  fact.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  profession  to  restrict  to  the 
utmost  all  architectural  ornamentation  and 
carving  in  the  exterior  of  our  public  build- 
ings rather  than  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  a 
future  generation  ? The  lesson  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  architects  to  consider.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  excessive  panelling 
and  intricate  ornamentation  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  a costly  and  artistic 
blunder.  Is  it  worth  while  to  decorate  ex- 
cessively at  such  a risk  ? Does  such  work 
even  ai'tistically  justify  its  cost  ? A river 
poet  some  time  since  sang  as  follows  with 
regard  to  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully  en- 
tangled inscriptions  which  appear  at  inter- 
vals on  the  river  front : — ■ 

“ I am  certain,  without  question,  in  a fit  of  indiges- 
tion. 

The  architect  devised  those  scrolls,  whose  language 
is  unknown.” 

The  prospect  of  a piecemeal  renovation  of 
such  minute  details  is  enough  to  produce 
something  more  serious  than  mental  indi- 
gestion in  the  mind  of  any  future  architect 
entrusted  with  the  task. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  CITY. 
OOME  of  the  leading  City  thoroughfares 
show  fresh  signs  of  activity,  and  if  we 
take  Cheapside  for  our  present  purpose  we 
may  see  what  commercial  prosperity  has 
done  during  the  past  few  years.  The  time 
was  not  long  since  when  Cheapside  con- 
tained hardly  a new  building  of  any  preten- 
sion, whereas  now  we  may  reckon  a score 
of  new  shops  and  public  offices  that  com- 
pete in  cost  at  least  with  any  at  the  West- 
end.  As  might  be  expected  the  Eastern 
end  has  advanced  the  most,  for  here  at  the 
embouchure  of  Cheapside  or  its  junction 
with  Broad-street,  Cornhill,  Lombard-street, 
King  William-street,  and  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  have  arisen  a group  of  costly  piles 
which  vie  in  pretension  with  the  Bank  and 
Royal  Exchange.  It  is  a pity,  indeed,  at 
this  great  city  focus  of  traffic  the  eediles 
of  City  improvement  did  not  form  a spacious 
circus  worthy  of  the  great  arteries  which 
now  run  together  at  every  conceivable 
angle,  adding  vastly  to  the  obstruction  of 
vehicular  traffic  and  the  danger  of  pedes- 
trians. One  of  the  chief  evidences  pf  im- 
provement, however,  that  we  notice  in 
Cheapside  is  the  rectification  of  the  lines  of 
street  and  a widening  of  contaacted  parts — 
a step  that  may  be  followed  by  the  widen- 
ing of  such  tributaries  as  Bread-street, 
Gutter-lane,  Foster-lane,  and  Old  Change. 
There  is  a great  need  of  reformation  in  the 
tortuous  streets  and  lanes  of  the  City  where 
a narrow  gullet  or  entrance  often  leads  into 
a wide  thoroughfare.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  Cheapside— the  Poultry— as  every  one 
knows,  there  was  a narrowing  of  the  road- 
way by  a considerable  projection  on  the 
north  side,  which  formed  a kind  of  throttle 
to  the  continuous  flow  of  traffic.  At  siich 
a centre  as  this,  so  near  to  the  Mansion 
House,  Bank,  and  Exchange,  the  conse- 
quence is  often  a complete  congestion  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians.  Between  Princes- 
strect  and  the  Old  Jewry  the  block  of 
buildings  has  been  set  back  and  Mercers’ 
Hall  is  undergoing  a considerable  lopping 
off  of  its  frontage  line,  together  with  the 
adjoining  jiroperty  between  Old  Jewry  and 
Ironmonger-lane.  W e notice  that  the 
old  vestibule  of  Mereers’  Hall  is  out 


through  by  the  new  line  of  frontage,  and 
the  coloured  Doric  pilasters  and  ceilings 
of  that  building  are  wn*th  a glance.  The 
liall  itself  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
from  the  area  already  cleared  of  old  houses, 
we  should  say  tliere  will  be  a valuable  strip 
of  frontage  to  dispose  of  at  this  part. 

It  is  from  Princes- street  to  the  Old 
Jewry  that  the  principal  buildings  have 
lieen  erected.  These  are  principally  sliops 
and  offices.  White  brick  and  stone,  stone, 
stucco,  and  glass  form  the  chief  materials 
of  these  fronts,  for  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  other  portions  of  them.  In  style  we 
have  different  versions  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  mercantile — and  girncrack 
Italian.  In  one  instance  the  design  is  so 
whimsical  and  bizarre  that  we  cannot  call 
it  architecture  at  all — we  used  to  have 
something  of  the  sort  in  iron  gates  twenty 
years  ago ; to  endeavour  to  define  it  more 
exactly  is  impossible.  We  notice  mezza- 
nines but  indifferently  treated — an  attempt 
at  a coi*ner  entrance  in  which  the  mouldings 
are  kept  extremely  flat;  and,  apropos  of  the 
attempt,  it  is  a question  whether  projecting 
cornices  are  the  right  things  in  streets  so 
narrow  where  there  is  a struggle  for  light 
and  air.  One  stone  front  has  a very  un- 
satisfactory entresol,  in  which  an  effort  is 
made  to  round  the  corners  of  the  head,  but 
the  effect  is  weak  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
mass  of  piers  and  small  windows  above 
appears  to  rest  very  uncomfortably  upon 
the  weak  shoulders  of  the  two  lower  stories 
of  plate  glass.  Cheapside  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  street  for  mezzanines — a not  sur- 
prising requirement  in  cramped  thorough- 
fares, but  we  cannot  say  we  have  seen  an 
instance  that  is  really  a success. 

One  building,  of  more  commanding 
frontage  and  elevation  than  many  others  in 
the  Poultry,  is  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance 
Offices,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole, 
recently  noticed  by  us  (p.  621,  Vol.  XXXIV.), 
which  being  now  completed,  externally  at 
least,  and  the  scaffolding  removed,  displays 
its  proportions  and  detail  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  it  did  at  the  time  of  our  previous 
remarks.  Its  proximity  to  several  important 
edifices — such  as  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company’s  Bank,  &c. — enable 
one  to  judge  of  the  work  with  some  degree 
of  moderation,  a task  that  would  be  impos- 
sible if  it  were  situated  in  a crowded  street 
of  ordinary  buildings.  The  architect  has 
produced  a strikingly  bold  and  emphatic- 
looking  structure,  that  holds  its  own.  One 
of  its  chief  recommendations,  to  our  mind, 
is  that  it  is  plain  and  unfrittered  away  by 
the  pilasters  and  subdivisions  our  street 
architects  love  so  much.  There  is  a manly 
unaffected  dignity  in  the  front  which  is 
vigorous  and  healthy  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  laboured  Gothic  row  of  shops  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  centre,  with  its  three 
orders  of  disengaged  columns  of  polished 
Peterhead  granite,  is  sufficiently  prominent 
to  make  a feature,  though  not  so  miich  so 
as  to  cause  an  obstruction  or  to  make  us 
think  the  architect  had  been  throwing  away 
valuable  space  in  so  crowded  a street.  The 
semicircular- headed  windows  of  the  first 
floor,  with  their  polished  granite  pilasters, 
afford  a pleasing  break  in  the  lines,  though, 
jierhaps,  a connecting  string  at  the  imposts 
would  have  helped  to  bind  together  the  work. 
We  are  disposed  to  question  also  the  rather 
weak  effect  of  the  angle  pilasters  to  the 
canted  corners,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Corinthian  foliage  above  the  narrow  lights 
between  tlie  capitals  on  the  ground  story  at 
the  corners.  The  entrance  doorway  is  now 
surmounted  by  a massive  projection  of  the 
cornice,  supported  on  carved  stone  consoles, 
and  the  effect  is  only  mai*red,  to  our  eye,  by 
a little  redundance  of  the  surface  carving, 
by  the  Bi]uat  ca,ps  on  which  they  rest,  and  by 
the  awkward  bits  of  Corint  hian  capital  which 
appear  iit  the  external  corners,  and  die  up 
against  the  red  granite  jiilasterH  of  the  lower 
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order  of  tlio  entrance.  One  pecTiliarity  wo 
observe  is  that  the  soflit  of  the  corbelled 
door-head  is  of  ni.issivo  red  granite,  below 
which,  and  between  the  consoles,  ,a  bold 
bed-inonlding  of  ovolo  form,  carved  with 
oak  leaves,  is  placed.  It  is  a point  worth 
mention  here,  and  pointed  out  to  ns  by  the 
architect,  that  the  granite  used  in  the 
pilasters  are  not  merely  slabs  of  the  material 
iixed  to  the  front  like  the  jambs  of  boxed 
chimney-pieces,  but  real  solid  scpiare  pillars ; 
the  detached  piers,  we  are  informed,  go 
4ft.  6in.  through  to  the  inside  of  the  walls, 
and  perform  the  duty  of  supports  them- 
selves. Another  peculiarity  to  be  observed 
is  that  all  the  cornices  have  polished  granite 
friezes,  and  they  aid  in  connecting  the  parts 
of  the  facade.  Combined  with  the  pilasters 
and  the  centre  quadrangular  dome  of 
stamped  copper-plates,  there  is  a pleasing 
harmony  of  colour  in  the  materials  that 
at  present — till,  at  least,  the  smoke  shall 
have  subdued  the  freshness  of  the  work — 
adds  to  the  appearance.  One  of  the  best 
views,  we  think,  of  this  building  is  obtained 
from  the  Mansion  House. 

Passing  up  Oheapside  on  the  other  side, 
we  see  a new  block  of  offices  of  red  granite 
and  stone,  the  granite  being  used  in  entab- 
latures and  small  pillars,  which  divide  the 
front.  The  idea  of  placing  ornament  upon 
the  polished  granite  friezes  as  we  see  here, 
and  the  extremely  coarse  and  vulgarly  pro- 
portioned stone  capitals  and  details  con- 
strain us  to  declare  that  the  less  of  this 
kind  of  art  we  are  treated  to  the  better. 
Bow  Church  steeple,  we  notice,  is 
rounded  by  a lofty  scaffolding  for  repair, 
and  this  grand  tower  is,  after  all,  still  the 
greatest  feature  in  Cheapside.  On  the 
west  side  of  Bow  Church  the  street  archi- 
tecture displays  a curious  farrago  of  hybrid 
styles  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
in  commendation,  and  yet  with  which  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  finding  fault.  We  allude 
more  especially  to  a group  of  three  or  four 
recent  fronts  on  the  south  side.  The 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  next  to  a 
thin  corner  house  of  strip-like  proportions, 
is  an  example  of  a plate-glass  elevation  set 
in  a light  framework — one  cannot  honestly 
call  it  built.  A few  doors  further  up  we 
have  an  extremely  sensational  group  of 
fronts,  one  occupied  by  Lake  and  Turner, 
and  another  by  Messrs.  Keith,  Prowse,  and 
Co. — the  latter  displaying  a capricious  or 
nondescript  dress  of  Gothic — a piling  up  of 
chimerical  detail,  which  appals  by  its  ex- 
travagant steep- stone  dormered  roof.  In 
Bread-street,  a door  or  two  down,  is  a new 
front  in  a kind  of  Flemish  Gothic  ; the 
upper  stories  of  stone,  and  the  mezzanine, 
are  a step  towards  improvement. 

The  new  premises  for  Messrs.  T.  Foster 
and  Co.,  the  wine  and  spirit  merchants, 
promise  an  attempt  at  a sober  amend- 
ment of  some  of  these  sensational  produc- 
tions. The  facade  is  of  stone,  and  of  large 
frontage,  the  leading  character  of  the  eleva- 
tion being  a series  of  pilasters  comprising 
two  or  three  stories,  with  a recessed  fenes- 
tration between.  In  one  block  we  see  three 
vertical  bays  of  windows,  above  the  cornice 
an  attic  story,  in  which  there  are  four 
narrower  lights  divided  by  smaller  pilasters, 
which  latter,  of  course,  do  not  stand  over 
the  lower  ones.  This  block  is  to  be  let  out 
as  shops  and  offices.  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Winible,  of  Queen  Yictoria-street,  are  the 
architects. 

While  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  much 
pains  to  be  bestowed  upon  houses  that  are 
of  short  leasehold  tenure,  we  cannot  but 
regret  to  see  so  much  of  the  trumpery 
faqade  manufacture — it  is  certainly  not 
building — displayed  in  so  many  City  erec- 
tions. A huge  scaffolding,  closely  boarded 
below,  conceals  from  view,  for  a few  weeks 
at  the  most,  an  interior  composed  of  nothing 
but  timber  floors  and  partitions  between  a 
couple  of  party  walls.  The  passer-by  can 


plainly  behold  every  part  of  this  frail  erec- 
tion ; at  last,  a few  bricklayers  and  masons 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  in  a week  or 
two  a front  of  stone,  replete  with  architec- 
tiu-al  members,  pillars,  cornices,  and 
windows,  shuts  out  from  view  the  void  be- 
hind. Often  this  is  a mere  screen  of  stone 
slabs  full  of  window  openings,  in  which  the 
solid  portions  occupy  seldom  more  than  one- 
third  and  the  voids  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  front.  Shall  we  call  it  “ street  front- 
ing F”  It  is  certainly  not  building,  much  less 
architecture. 

So  far  as  mercantile  architecture  is  con- 
cerned, Cheapside  has  not  worthily  main- 
tained the  position  it  holds  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  Many  other  thoroughfares  in  the 
City  have  surpassed  it.  We  have  some 
doubt  whether  a mei’cantile  establishment 
improves  its  position  by  the  erection  of 
prodigious  plate-glass  fronts  in  a Brum- 
magem style,  and  in  this  respect  many  of 
the  leading  West-end  streets,  like  Hew 
Bond-street,  offer  an  opportune  contrast; 
but  the  exigencies  of  trade  are  vastly  dif 
ferent  in  the  two  localities,  and  there  is 
a great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  light. 
Still,  if  the  mercantile  mind  could  be 
brought  to  regard  substantial  art  as  not 
the  least  evident  criterion  of  a successful 
business,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  ZENO, 
VERONA. 

'T'HE  position  of  this  church,  as  regards 
the  city  of  Verona,  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  its  relation  to  Italian  ecclesiastical 
architecture  generally.  It  stands  within 
the  walls,  yet  so  completely  isolated  from 
the  body  of  the  city  as  scarcely  to  seem  a 
part  of  it ; and  just  in  the  same  manner 
does  it  seem  to  hold  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
Italian  churches,  even  of  its  own  style  and 
date._  There  are  few  churches  in  Italy  that 
are  in  themselves  so  entirely  worthy  of 
honourable  admiration  as  this.  It  has  no 
long  rows  of  costly  elaborate  tombs  piled 
along  its  walls — it  does  not  boast  the  sug- 
gestive grandeur  imparted  by  the  faded  hues 
of  frescoes — it  displays  not  overhead  the 
golden  sheen  and  sunset  colours  of  glittering 
mosaic  ; nor  has  it  even  a surpassing  rich- 
ness of  sculptured  detail,  but  thei-e  is  in  the 
building  itself  a beauty,  simplicity,  and 
dignity  i-arely  found  so  thoroughly  united, 
and  so  entirely  unclouded  by  additions  and 
afcer-structures. 

San  Zeno  is  of  the  Early  Lombard  style, 
having  been  built  between  the  years  1138- 
78.  It  is  in  plan  a basilica,  with  aisles,  but 
no  transept,  and  at  the  east  end  a choir 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave  floor  by  a 
vaulted  crypt  below.  This  choir  is  ap 
proached  by  flights  of  marble  stairs  occupy- 
ing the  width  of  each  aisle.  It  is  chiefly 
built  of  the  fine  grey  coarse-grained  marble 
known  as  hronzino,  because  of  the  musical 
sound  it  emits  when  being  wrought.  This 
is,  in  places,  judiciously  varied  by  a salmon 
coloured  marble — the  Veronese  red — and  in 
the  tower  and  at  the  flanks  of  the  church 
by  courses  of  mellow  - toned  red  brick. 
The  main  features  of  the  front  are  a great 
wide  gable  of  low  pitch,  crowned  by  a deep 
coping,  and  two  lean-tos,  similarly  finished, 
which  butt  against  it  lower  down.  The 
coping  of  the  gable  is  almost  dignified 
into  the  raking  cornice  of  a pediment  by  a 
horizontal  string-course  carried  across  the 
front,  but  a little  below  the  point  of  junc- 
tion. Both  in  the  string-course  and  in  the 
copings  is  introduced  the  small  semi- 
circular headed  arched  corbel  - tabling, 
which  is  so  beautiful  and  characteristic ”a 
feature  of  the  style.  The  division  of  the 
main  gable  from  the  wings  is  emphasised 
by  a semi-hexagonal  pilaster  or  buttress. 


wings  arc  quietly  and  tastefully  divided 
into  perpendicular  compartments  by  flat 
attenuated  pilasters,  which  run  from  plinth 
to  the  raking  coping,  and  then  are  sur- 
mounted by  carved  capitals  at  the  springing 
of  every  third  of  tlie  small  corbel-table 
arches.  Half-way  up  the  elevation  a broad 
line  18  carried  across  the  entire  front, 
formed  by  a series  of  small  narrow  double- 
light openings,  of  which  only  one  pair  on 
each  side  are  really  lights.  These  are  un- 
moulded, but  have  one  slight  shallow 
leveal,  and  for  mullions  have  two  slender 
detached  shafts  with  united  caps  and  bases, 
upon  which  the  puny  semicircular  heads 
meet.  These  openings  are  cut  out  of  a 
band  of  the  salmon-coloured  marble,  so 
that  the  line  across  the  front  is  rendered 
more  marked.  The  porch  is  thoroughly 
Lombardic  in  character,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  unmonlded  semicircular  arch,  with 
a very  deep  soffit  built  against  the  front, 
lather  than  part  of  it,  and  supnorted  upon 
two  slender  shafts  standing  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall.  Above  the  arch  is  a low 
obtuse  gablet  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
centre  gable,  and  finished  with  a lightly- 
moulded  coping.  The  arch  has  a sort  of 
narrow  archivolt,  formed  by  the  alternation 
of  paterae  and  figures  in  low  relief,  with 
smooth-surfaced  voussoirs.  Its  soffits  are 
richly  inlaid  with  a wonderful  variety  of 
sculptured  slabs,  as  is  also  the  tympanum 
above  the  square- headed  door  opening.  In 
this  latter  the  central  figure  is  an  effigy  of 
the  saint  trampling  on  a prostrate  demon; 
evil  thus  conquered,  the  victor  uplifts  his 
hand  in  blessing,  and  beneath  his  benedic- 
tion all  must  enter  the  church.  At  the 
narrow  springing  of  the  arch  we  see  the 
favourite  Lombard  device  for  reminding  us 
of  the  duty  of  bearing  our  various  burdens. 
Two  squatting  figures,  with  heads  thrust 
forward,  seem  to  support  on  their  shoulders 
and  uplifted  arms  the  whole  weight  of  the 
arch  and  gablet  above  them.  They  sit  on 
the  abaci  of  the  capitals  to  the  shafts,  which 
are  a derivation  from  the  Corinthian,  and 
possess  a good  deal  of  lightness  and  beauty. 
But  if  man’s  burden  be  somewhat  weari- 
some, he  takes  care  to  guai-antee  as  large  a 
share  as  possible  to  the  lower  animals ; and 
this,  too,  is  indicated,  for  the  bases  of  the 
shafts  bear  heavily  on  two  crouching  o-ro- 
tesque  lions,  which,  with  hollow  backs  and 
folded  limbs,  are  turning  their  heads  towards 
each  other  as  if  in  sympathy.  Again,  above 
the  burden-bearing  men  at  the  angles  of  the 
gablet  stand  boldly  upright,  as  if  emanci- 
pated from  labour,  two  full-length  figures, 
their  heads  just  touching  the  under 
side  of  the  slight  coping  - moulds.  At 
each  side  of  this  porch,  and  extending 
to  the  hexagonal  buttresses,  are  a sej-ies  of 
Early  bas-reliefs  in  large  panels,  framed  by 
styles  enriched  with  rough  but  vigorous 
scroll-work  and  pateim  of  different  devices. 
Those  at  the  right  as  you  face  the  door 
seem  to  set  forth  the  creation  and  fall,  in- 
cluding a singular  embodiment  of  the  old 
distich  “ When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ” Adam  is 
wielding  in  both  hands  some  gardening 
implement,  his  back  bent  double  with  the 
labour,  whilst  Eve,  fully  attired,  is  seated 
by  his  side  with  her  spindle. 

The  lowest  of  the  reliefs  on  this  side  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  now  remaining  relic 
of  Theodoric  in  this  city,  in  which  he  built 
himself  a castle.  The  emperor  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  horseback,  stirruped 
and  with  spear  at  rest,  whilst  the  stag  he 
is  pursuing  figures  in  the  next  panel,  hard 
pressed  by  the  hounds.  The  reliefs  on  the 
left  represent  the  Redemption  and  other 
New  Testament  scenes,  whilst  Theodoric’s 
hunting  scene  is  balanced  by  an  equestrian 
combat.  These  reliefs  form  a sort  of  sculp- 


which  runs  up  as  far  as  the  horizontal  tured  dado  as  high  up  as  the  course  of 
string-course,  these  being  finished  by  a small  double-light  openings  above  de- 
carved  cap,  but  supporting  nothing.  The 'scribed.  The  eye  of  the  design  of  the  front 
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fflf  111.-  clmirli  is,  Hko  that  of  Polyphemus,  in 
its  for.'h.-ail,  heiiij,'  a ^reat  wheel  window 
)f  very  «iuiet  and  heautiful  proportions. 
Tliore  are  many  wlieel  windows  of  one  sort 
i>r  iinotIn*r  in  Italy,  hut  this  13  one  of  the 
most  jileasiiio  and  satisfactory  of  them  all. 
Very  often  in  this  feature  a certain  heauty 
of  detail  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  an  unskilful  introduction  into  the  de- 
sifjnof  which  it  forms  a part,  a restlessness 
thereby  bein^'  apparent,  as  though  the 
wheel  ought  to  be  in  motion.  Frequently, 
too,  this  defect  is  emphasised  by  an  abrupt 
commencement  of  delicate  and  somewhat 
“ bizarre  tracery,  according  ill  with  the 
masses  of  plain  wall  surface  forming  the 
field  in  which  the  window  is  generally  sunk. 
Here  in  San  Zeno  there  arc  none  of  these 
defects.  The  outer  framing  of  the  wheel 
consists  of  a flat  broad  fillet  of  the  same 
width  and  projection  as  the  attenuated 
pilasters,  into  which  it  merges  where  they 
come  into  contact.  Within  this  thei’e  are 
three  unnioulded  lines  of  reveal,  sharp, 
broad,  and  shallow,  which  form  the  frame, 
and  let  the  eye  gradually  down  into  the 
tracery.  Even  then  the  solidity  does  not 
unduly  break  away  into  delicacy,  for  the 
tracery — if  such  it  may  be  called — consists 
of  plain  semicircular  heads,  which  centre 
round  the  slight  double-shafted  spokes. 
Of  these  there  are  twelve,  the  circle  being 
diametred  perpendicularly  and  horizontally, 
and  they  are  collected  in  the  centre  by  a 
ring  of  stone  which  forms  the  axis.  This 
ring  is  a charming  admixture  of  strength 
and  grace.  It  is  perforated  on  the  inside 
with  a delicate  garland  of  small  semicircular 
cusps,  re- duplicated  and  reduced  from  the 
outermost  heads.  One  thing  that  seems  to 
impart  to  this  beautiful  window  that  rest- 
fulness which  so  entirely  characterises  it, 
is  that  it  does  not  stand,  or  rather  roll 
upon  a stiff  horizontal  string-course.  The 
course  which  does,  so  to  speak,  carry  it, 
is  slightly  higher  than  its  circumference, 
and  therefore  has  to  dip  with  its  sweep, 
thus  making  a natural  bend  or  cup  in 
which  the  window  finds  a rest  for  itself. 
The  side  walls  of  the  church  are  divided 
into  bays  by  semi-hexagonal  pilasters  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  front,  but  placed  at  wide 
intervals.  The  cornice  at  the  eaves  is  a 
7ery  fine  and  typical  one.  The  upper 
moulds  are  severe  and  shallow ; the  frieze 
is  formed  by  a continuous  course  of  surface- 
relief  scroll  ornament ; and  then  below 
®ccurs  again  the  arched  corbel-table.  The 
small  heads  of  this  last  are  relieved  by  the 
incision  of  a running  ornament  of  the  same 
character  as  that  in  the  frieze,  and  a won- 
derful sense  of  richness  is  given  thereby. 
The  whole  cornice — for  beauty  of  detail, 
for  the  due  proportion  of  its  parts,  and  for 
general  refinedness  of  taste — is  as  delight- 
ful a design  as  can  be  conceived.  The 
clerestory  is  formed  of  stern,  isolated, 
narrow,  round  - arch  openings,  deeply 
splayed,  and  having  but  a single  roll  mould 
at  the  arris.  The  flanks  of  the  church,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  differ  from,  and  are 
made  to  appear  subordinate  to,  the  front, 
by  the  introduction  of  alternate  courses  of 
red  brick.  These  are  of  a rich  dark  tone 
®f  colour,  and,  with  the  bronzino,  form  a 
quiet  combination  that  is  most  pleasing  in 
effect. 

At  the  hinder  end  of  the  church,  really 
distinct,  but  shabbily  united  by  some  low 
sacristy  building,  towers  the  glorious  cam- 
jpanile.  Stern,  without  being  harsh — grace- 
ful, without  being  weak — it  lifts  vigorously 
mp  its  two  hundred  feet  against  the  blue  sky. 
This  tower  is  the  oldest  existing  portion  of 
4bc  edifice,  dating  from  104.5,  but  having 
been  restored  a dozen  years  or  so  before  the 
nave  and  front  were  rebuilt.  It  rises  four- 
square up  to  the  point  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  high  conical  roof  or  low  spire  of  dark- 
le m/)ulded  tiles.  For  three-quarters  of  its 
keight  its  wall  surface  is  unbroken,  but 


variety  is  jiroduced  by  the  same  alternation  i 
of  bronzino  and  red  brick  in  courses  as  at 
the  flanks.  These  do  not,  however,  run  all 
round ; were  this  the  case,  the  effect  of 
solidity  would  be  lost ; but  are  stopped  at 
the  angles  by  very  wide,  very  slightly  pro- 
jected pilasters,  wliich,  like  angle  piers, 
continue  up  the  whole  height  until  they 
find  an  inside  arris  where  the  windows  are. 
Thus  the  colour— the  angle  piers  being  of 
bronzino — is  confined  within  these  two 
perpendicular  lines  on  each  face  of  the 
tower,  and  is  further  subdivided  by  a long 
narrow  pilaster,  and  horizontally  into 
various  very  deep  stories  by  string-courses, 
with  the  ever-recurring  corbel-tabling.  One 
thing  noticeable  about  these  strings  is  that 
as  they  get  nearer  to  the  top  they  increase 
in  width.  The  first  and  second  from  the 
ground  have  only  one  very  narrow  course 
of  brick  on  edge  between  the  corbelling 
and  the  string-course.  The  third  has 
two  wider  rows  introduced,  and  the 
fourth,  which  also  serves  as  a sill-course 
for  the  windows,  has  three  rows  of 
similar  work.  The  windows  which  occupy 
the  fourth  qrrarter  of  the  height,  just  be- 
neath the  conical  roof,  extend  over  the  space 
between  the  angle  piers,  the  line  of  which 
they  thus  perpetuate  up  to  the  point  where 
the  tower  is  capped,  and  whei’e  the  four 
pinnacles  finish  them.  These  openings 
are  in  two  rows  of  identical  design.  Three 
semicircular  heads — that  in  the  centre  of 
slightly  smaller  radius — meet  on  two  light 
shafts  ; they,  as  usual,  have  no  mouldings 
but  a narrow  line  of  reveal,  the  outermost 
arches  being  executed  in  a very  na,rrow 
course  of  red  brick,  as  though  the  designer 
had  taken  his  brush  and  margined  it  with 
colour  to  bring  out  the  whiteness  of  the 
inner  ones.  The  two  ranges  of  lights  are 
separated  by  a deepish  bit  of  wall- surface, 
and  here  the  architect  has  dashed  in  with 
apparent  picturesque  capi'iciousness  two 
naiTow  courses  of  red  brick,  with  most 
telling  effect.  The  pinnacles  at  the  angles 
are  the  least  satisfactory  feature.  They  are 
square,  and  capped  with  a conical  finish  of 
red  tiles,  but  are  much  narrower  than  the 
angle  piers,  which  they  seem,  however,  in- 
tended to  cap.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
being  an  unskilful  after-addition ; neverthe- 
less, whenyou  do  not  examine  them  too  closely , 
but  look  at  them  merely  as  part  of  the  tower 
outline,  they  so  much  enhance  the  effect  as 
to  make  you  sensible  that  pinnacles  of  some 
sort  were  essential. 

Upon  entering  the  church,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  of  steps  that  leads 
us  down  to  the  level  of  its  pavement,  the 
general  effect  is  really  “ good  ’’-—something 
abounding  perfectly  in  order,  in  harmony, 
in  all  that  satisfies  man’s  sense  of  beauty. 
The  nave  is  spaced  out  by  solid  and  stately 
piers,  against  which  half-round  pillars  are 
planted  on  the  four  sides,  those  tiirning 
towards  the  body  of  the  church  continuing 
up  the  nave  walls,  and  those  at  right  angles 
serving  as  imposts  to  the  nave  arches,  which 
are  semi-circular.  There  are  two  of  these 
arches  between  each  set^of  piers,  and  the 
central  springing  is  borne — and  borne  with 
a beautiful  balance — by  a single  polished 
pillar  of  salmon-red  marble.  Thus,  all  down 
the  church  you  have  a variety  of  alternate 
massiveness  and  elegance,  wonderfully 
pleasing.  The  capitals  to  the  piers  are  very 
simple,  being  merely  unsculptured  merging 
of  the  square  form  at  the  abacus  into  the 
round  at  the  astragal,  with  a fiat  leaf  laid  on 
at  the  angles.  Those  to  the  single  pillars  are 
quite  a study.  Their  designs  are  very  various, 
and  their  outlines  are  very  subtle  and 
sufficient  in  the  way  they  gather  the  broad 
weighty  arclies  upon  themselves,  and  convey 
them  down  to  the  compar.itively  slender 
pillars  beneath.  As  is  usual  in  the  sculp- 
tured work  of  the  period,  animal  life  enters 
largely  into  their  composition.  Full-bodied 
lions  in  some  chase  each  other  round  the 


angles,  over,  and  through  conventiomal 
foliage.  In  others,  crouching  human  figures 
convulsively  keep  themselves  from  falling 
backwards  off'  the  corners  by  impartially 
grasping  at  leaves  on  either  side  of  them. 
The  excellence  of  these  capitals  is  not  quite 
uniform,  and  especially  in  the  two  on  the 
right  as  you  enter  a weaker  character 
prevails.  These  arc  a feeble  imitation 
of  the  Corinthian,  minus  the  volutes, 
and  being  leaner  both  than  the  spring- 
ing and  the  pillars,  a2)pear  very  in- 
sufficient for  their  work.  As  you  stand 
near  the  entrance,  and  look  down  the  noble 
perspective  of  pier  and  pillar  and  arch,  the 
glance  is  arrested  three-quarters  of  the  way 
along  by  a gulf  of  descending  steps,  and  by 
the  upper  part  of  a fagade  rising  out  of  it. 
This  consists  of  three  most  graceful 
semi-circular  arches,  delicately  enriched 
with  a running  incised  ornament  by  way  of 
an  archivolt.  These  fill  up  the  width  of  the 
nave,  and  bear  above  them  a line  of  marble 
balustradiug.  This  facade  serves  two 
purposes ; it  is  a screen  against  which  to 
stop  the  higher  floor  of  the  choir  beyond, 
and  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  vaulted  crypt 
below,  which  reveals  itself  in  a charming 
vista  of  slender  pillars  through  the 
round  framing  of  the  arches.  The  balus- 
trade is  made  up  of  slender  shafts, 
with  square  newels  at  intervals,  which 
serve  as  pedestals  for  statues  of  saints  or 
apostles.  This  is  executed  in  the  red  marble 
while  the  arches  below  are  in  bronzino. 
Behind  the  choir  lengthens  itself  out  into 
an  apse  of  pointed  work,  dimly  closing  up 
the  background.  This  is  the  least  inte- 
resting part  of  the  church  architecturally. 
Above  the  piers  and  nave  arches,  which  are 
of  bronzino,  the  brick  again  is  introduced 
in  alternate  courses,  and  the  great  masses 
of  wall  surface  are  broken  only  by  the  stern 
openings  of  the  clerestory  windows.  The 
floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  marble  in 
large  diamond  shapes,  and  the  effect  is 
broad  and  sheeny,  and  without  the  be- 
littlement  of  patterned  mosaics.  One 
feature  noticeable  in  the  style  of  the 
I church,  both  inside  and  out,  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  mouldings  to  the  arches,  and 
yet  the  absence  also  of  the  lifeless  bareness 
one  would  expect  to  result  from  such  treat- 
ment. Every  semi-circular  arch  in  the  build- 
ing, from  the  large  ones  in  the  nave  to  the 
diminutive  ones  in  the  corbel-tabling,  has 
the  same  single  sharp-edged  reveal.  The 
only  attempt  at  relieving  this  is  the  in- 
stance mentioned  of  the  incised  scrolls 
round  the  crypt-entrance  arches,  which  is 
finished  by  an  outer  line  with  a cut  block 
ornament,  and  bears  a slight  resemblance 


to  the  Roman  archivolt. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a very  curious 
feature  of  the  church,  and,  though 
neither  beautiful  nor  constructionally 
truthful,  it  nevertheless  closes  over  the 
solid  dignity  of  the  interior  with  a quiet 
sombreness  by  no  means  inharmonious.^  It 
is  of  wood,  and  the  prevailing  colour  is  a 
blue  grey.  From  a long  array  of  brackets 
on  the  walls,  the  ribs  spring  on  each  side  in 
a quarter-circle  cove  until  they  meet  the 
tie-beam,  and  then  rise  in  another  semi- 
circular cove  above  it,  thus  leaving  it  ex- 
posed in  the  centre.  According  to  the 
custodian  the  tie-beam  is  the  lowest  con- 
structional timber  used,  and  the  coving 
below  is  simply  planted  on  for  ornament’s 
sake.  The  roof  is  boarded  in,  the  ribs 
being  small,  but  so  frequent  as  to  suggest 
a resemblance  to  corrugated  iron.  The 
aisles  are  closed  at  the  ends  by  the  spacious 
flights  of  marble  balustraded  steps  which 
lead  up  to  the  choir.  A door  to  the  left, 
after  ascending,  gives  admittance  to  a lieau- 
tiful  cloister-eourtof  semi-circular  areading. 
As  a finishing  survey  of  tlie  church  it  luore 
than  repays  one  to  visit  it  again  at  night- 
time, and  my  own  farewell  to  it  I shall  iiot 
soon  forget.  A-  1^- 
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A CHAPTER  ON  SOME  KINDS 
OF  TIMBER.— II. 

^HE  oak  is  available  to  the  engineer, 
builder,  and  mechanist,  for  a wider 
range  of  application  than  other  native 
trees.  It  best  serves  for  defence,  and  bears 
exposure.  For  fnrnitnre  it  is  in  high 
esteem,  and  has  pre-eminence  for  artistic 
carpentry  and  chnrchwork.  Nothing  can 
well  seem  stranger,  therefore,  than  that  a 
materiiil  of  snch  general  and  familiar  pre- 
sence shoxild  be  subject  to  doubt  and  con- 
fusion with  another.  Wete  the  conflict  so 
equally  supported  as  that  between  Robur 
and  Sessiliflora  for  supremacy  in  quality 
and  pretension  to  the  name  of  “ old  English 
oak  ” it  would  be  reasonable,  but  it  falls  to 
the  level  cf  caprice  when  clicsnut  becomes 
the  competitor.  “ A few  years  since,”  says 
Mr.  Johns  (1847),  “ it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  beautiful  carved  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  was  constructed  of  ches- 
nut  ; recent  examination  has,  however, 
proved  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of  Dur- 
mast oak  ” — i.e.,  Sessiliflora,  but  of  a species 


(Quercus  pnbescens)  that  is  only  sparingly 
met  with,  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  This 
Durmast  theory  is,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility of  no  higher  authority  than  the 
statements  met  with  in  guides  and  text- 
books concerning  the  chesnnt ; and  only  in 
a less  degree  delusive  and  deserving  to  be 
stamped  out ! 

The^  question  has  attracted  the  serious 
attention  of  architects,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Institute  include  papers  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  and  Mr.  Blashill. 
The  latter  has  treated  the  subject  graphi- 
cally  ; and  although  his  novel  and  forcible 
method  is  singularly  inconclusive  where 
most  relied  on — that  is,  for  establishing  an 
obvious  distinction  between  oak  and  ches- 
uut — it  admirably  demonstrates  the  varied 
appearances  oak  itself  assumes.  Take,  for 
example,  a stem ; remove  the  bark  and 
clean  the  circular  face  (or,  without  much 
change,  it  may  be  reduced  from  the  cylin- 
drical to  a square  figure),  and  the  appear- 
ance will  be  as  A B C D in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram. But  if  the  log  be  cut  diametrically 


and  the  inner  surface  exposed,  the  markings 
of  the  silver-grain  and  all  the  characteris- 
tics command  immediate  recognition  as  at 
C D E F.  Snch,  be  it  remembered,  are  the 
dilfercnccs  of  oak,  and  oak  indeed  of  one 
and  the  same  piece.  But  betv/een  A B 0 D 
and  a corresponding  surface  of  chesnnt 
there  would  be  no  distinguishable  contrast ; 
though  had  Mr.  Blashill  produced  a repi-e- 
sentation — and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not — I should  have  done  him  the  homage 
to  pirate  his  labour. 

The  flowery  variegation  that  is  an 
element  of  beauty,  and  for  which  pollards 
are  esteemed,  is  unvalued  in  the  ruder 
works  of  carpentry,  and  more  manageable 
material  is  preferred.  The  typical  grey- 
brown  often  gives  way  on  such  accounts  to 
the  foxy-red  of  swampish  origin,  or  the 
darkened  tone  of  bad  subsoils ; but  both 
ere  signs  of  a perishable  nature.  Thus,  for 
the  saving  of  labour,  inferior  often  takes 
the  place  of  better  wood ; but  for  elaborate 
productions,  where  endurance  is  in  view, 
the  architect’s  preference  must  still  be 
given  to  perfect  British  oak,  without  a 


strained  regard  to  the  refinement  of  botanical 
discrimination. 

The  last  three  centuries  have  witnessed 
a complete  revolution  in  the  consump- 
tional  aspect  of  this  material.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  term  all  the  iron  smelted 
at  home  was  by  means  of  charcoal.  Mineral 
fuel  was  still  held  in  abhorrence  for  domes- 
tic use.  Oak  was  the  prime  and  general 
material  used  for  building,  but  is  now 
almost  totally  superseded.  In  shipbuilding 
it  has  to  a great  extent  becooie  obsolete, 
and  the  general  tendency  is  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  supposition  that  imports  of  this 
wood  will  ultimately  cease.  The  wood  that 
has  so  greatly  superseded  others  as  to  be 
the  almost  universal  material  in  modern 
work  belongs  to  the  order  Coniferce,  the 
fruit  being  produced  in  the  form  of  cones, 
and  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in 
Abies  Canadensis  to  a couple  of  feet  in 
Finns  Lambertiana.  Plants  of  this  order 
are  mostly  evergreen,  with  needle-shaped 
leaves,  that  have  occasioned  the  German 
names  nadlehhobz  and  tangelhobz.  On  the 


natives  of  mountainous  tracts  in  high 
latitudes  the  loaf  measures  less  than  an 
inch  and  a half,  while  in  Finns  Australis  it 
is  twelve  times  that  length.  The  wood  has 
a resinous  constitution,  whence  the  terms 
of  Greek  derivation  Pine  and  Picca,  allusive 
to  its  fat  or  pitch-producing  quality.  The 
French  have  Fin  and  Sapin.  The  Roman 
appellation  Abies  denoted  the  loftness  of 
some  species.  The  gi’eat  combustibility  of 
the  substance  seems  to  be  remembered  in 
our  common  word  Fir,  descended  from  the 
British  Fyrr,  Danish  Fyr,  and  Saxon  Furh. 
Cajsar’s  exclusion  has  been  abundantly 
overruled  as  far  as  Finns  Sylvestris  is  con- 
cerned, and  this  species  is  at  the  head  of 
the  entire  class  of  soft  white  woods,  both 
for  useful  qualities  and  extensive  applica- 
tion. Roman  I'oads  are  known  to  have  been 
made  through  woods  of  fir,  and  trunks  are 
discovered  both  at  the  sides  and  under 
them.  Mr.  Johns  writes ; '•  Tradition 

favours  the  Pine’s  being  considered  a 
native  forest  tree  of  England  as  well  as  of 
Scotland.”  Gerard,  he  tells  us,  says  : “ I 
have  seen  these  trees  growing  in  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire,  where  they 
grew  in  great  plentie,  as  it  is  reported, 
before  Noah’s  floud,  but  then  being  over- 
flowed and  overwhelmed  have  been  since  in 
the  mosses  and  waterie  moorish  grounds, 
very  sound  and  fresh  until  this  day,  and  so 
full  of  a resinous  substance  that  they  burne 
like  a torch  or  linke,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  do  call  it  Firre  woode  and 
Fire  woode  unto  this  day.” 

Strutt  observes  that  “ of  all  the  numerous 
tribe  of  pine  or  fir  trees,  the  Pinus  Sylves- 
tris, or  real  Scotch  fir,  is  the  most  prized 
for  the  value  of  its  timber.  When  it 
arrives  at  a full  age  its  wood  resembles 
the  Laburnum  in  colour,  and  is  nearly  as 
hard.  The  fir  in  Dunmore  Wood,  Stirling- 
shire, the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore 
— perhaps  the  largest  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland — is  fully  as  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  as  its  magnitude,  affording  a very 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  characteristic 
form  of  its  species.  It  is  67ft.  in  height, 
lift.  Sin.  girt,  at  the  ground,  and  10ft.  Sin. 
at  17ft.  from  it.  Its  age  is  not  known, 
though  that  of  the  fir  in  genei-al  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  gi-ain  of  the  wood,  which 
appears  distinctly  in  circles  annually 
formed  from  the  centre  to  the  bark.”  This 
I can  illustrate  by  the  cross  section  of  a 
plank,  obtained  as  a rubbing,  and  therefore 
exact.  This  section  shows  the  time  required 
for  the  growth  of  a tree,  and  the  changes  in 
the  rate  of  increment,  which  are  not  the 
least  noticeable  feature.  They  agree  with 
the  observation  that  “ a fir  for  the  first  half 
dozen  years  seems  to  stand  or  at  least  to 
make  no  considerable  advance ; but  it  is 
when  thoroughly  rooted  that  it  comes 
away  miraculously.” 

It  commonly  attains  a height  of  90ft.  in 
as  many  years,  and  a diameter  of  18in. 
The  wood  is  of  a pale  honey  tone,  and 
there  being  no  transverse  septa  the  figure 
seen  in  boards  is  due  to  the  accidental 
sections  of  the  yearly  layers.  These  im- 
part a pleasing,  subdued  variety,  sometimes 
permanently  retained  by  polishing,  sizing, 
and  varnishing  the  surface.  In  young 
trees  the  proportion  of  sap  is  considerable, 
but  this  gradually  assimilates  with  the 
heart  wood  when  maturity  is  reached,  and 
the  weight,  after  seasoning,  is  about  341b. 
per  cubic  foot.  For  durability  it  was  held 
by  Brindley  equal  to  oak  in  all  situations, 
but  this  is  scarcely  so,  for  although  much 
used  in  the  fittings  of  ships,  it  does  not 
well  bear  actual  immersion  in  sea-water. 
Sir  Robert  Seppings  stated,  in  1796,  that 
frigates  built  of  Baltic  fir  would  last  eight 
years;  but  those  of  American  wood  not 
half  so  long.  Oak  would  surely  Lr  sur- 
pass them  both.  Fir  performs,  however, 
innumerable  duties.  In  forest-covered 
lands  trees  of  6in.  to  12in.  are  flung  almost 


Stem  of  an  Oak. 
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Appearance  of  Outer  Surface.  Appearance  of  Radial  Section. 


PiNTJS  Sylvesteis — Tellow  Fir. 


Cross  Section  showing  Annual  Layers. 
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■wantonly  in  linen  to  form  the  jolting' 
“corduroy  I’oads;”  and  from  Btich  coarRo 
purj)OH(‘H  the  material  may  he  traced  to  the 
inobt  carefnlly  executed  examples  of  car- 
pentry. (iluo  is  hardly  f'crmane  to  that 
art,  hut  it  elToots  a stronj'  union,  and  the 
■wood  is  BO  well  adaj)ted  for  carvinj'  tha.t 
Saint  Luke  is  said  to  have  used  it  for  his 
figure  of  Saint  Mary  of  Loretto. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  KEW,  UPON 
VENTILATING  EXHAUST  COWLS.* 


I^XHAUST  cowls,  as  already  explained,  are 
self-acting  appliances  for  exhausting  air 
from  buildings,  sewers,  &c.,  and  derive  their 
action  from  the  wind  passing  across  or  through 
the  cowl,  and  thereby  causing  a partial  vacuum. 
There  are  a great  number  of  these  exhaust 
cowls,  and  great  results  are  claimed  for  them 
by  their  makers  ; but,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  very  little  information  of  a reliable 
character,  based  on  scientific  trials,  is  in 
existence. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances, 
held  at  Leamington  last  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  several  of  these  exhaust  cowls  were 
submitted,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  make  scientific  tests 
on  these  cowls.  These  experiments  were 
carried  out  by  a committee,  who  intrusted  the 
practical  details  of  the  arrangements  to  the 
author.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen  : — Captain  Douglas  Gal- 
ton,  C.B.,  E.E.S. ; Rogers  Field,  C.E. ; and 
William  Eassie,  C.E.  The  Kew  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  allowed  the  experiments  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Kew. 
The  cowls  submitted  for  testing  were  the 
“Air-Pump  Ventilator  ” of  Messrs.  Boyle,  the 
“ Injector”  cowl  of  Messrs.  Scott  Dunn,  and 
the  Dutch  cowl  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  cowls  may 
be  considered  among  the  best  types  of  cowls, 
and  represent  the  fixed  principle  without  any 
moving  parts,  as  in  the  “ Air-Pump  Ven- 
tilator ” and  the  Dutch  cowl,  and  the  revolving 
principle  as  shown  in  the  “ Injector  ” cowl. 

The  “ Air-Pump  Ventilator  ” is  composed  of 
vertical  plates,  so  arranged  round  a cylindrical 
form  as  to  weather.  The  action  of  the  wind 
passing  across  the  plates  forms  a partial 
vacuum,  and  causes  the  up-current.  The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  of  the  air-pump  cowl,  as  used 
in  these  experiments,  are  as  follows  : — Diameter 
across  the  plates  18in.,  height  of  plates  19in., 
number  of  plates  20,  and  the  height  over  all 
46in. 

The  “Injector  ” cowl  is  composed  mainly  of 
two  cones,  one  placed  before  the  other,  and 
contained  in  an  outer  cone.  This  outer  cone  is 
placed  with  its  axis  horizontal,  supported  on  a 
pivot  properly  balanced,  and  has  vanes  or 
wings  on  either  side.  The  wind  blowing  in  any 
direction  causes  the  mouth  of  the  cone  to  turn 
to  that  direction,  and,  rushing  through  the 
inner  cones  and  passing  across  the  upright 
shaft,  causes  a partial  vacuum,  thus  inducing 
the  upward  force.  The  principal  dimensions 
of  this  cowl  are  31in.  over  all,  main  cone  18in., 
and  12in.  front  diameter ; the  inner  cones  are 
Osin,  and  4in. 

The  Dutch  form  of  cowl,  lately  patented  in 
England  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  of  similar  form  to  the 
cowl  used  by  Captain  Lieurnur,  of  Amsterdam, 
and  has  no  moving  parts  ; it  is  also  of  small 
^ameter,  which  may  be  of  advantage  in  some 
instances.  This  cowl  is  composed  of  two  conical 
rings,  set  apart  with  an  aperture  ■5-8in.  wide, 
surmounted  by  a conical  drum,  and  having  a 
flat  plate  across  the  top  to  exclude  weather. 
The  dimensions  areas  follows:— Diameter  12in., 
top  plate  15in. 

The  building  in  which  the  experiments  were 
ramed  on  was  the  Experimental  House  at  Kew 
Observatory,  which  was  conveniently  situated 
in  an  open  space.  The  building  was  of  wood, 
and  through  the  roof  iron  tubes  were  fixed, 
upon  a horizontal  platform  at  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.  Another  platform  immediately  below 
this  was  also  made  to  facilitate  the  fixing  and 
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removal  of  the  cowls.  'I'hose  iron  tubes  were 
Oin.  in  diameter,  12ft.  long,  and  projected  out 
through  the  roof  about 2ft.,  leaving  about  10ft. 
within  the  building.  'The  lower  ends  of  the 
tubes  inside  the  building  were  fixed  to  a wooden 
bench.  'I'o  admit  air  e<|ually  to  the  mouths  of 
the  tubes  a long  narrow  aperture  was  made  in 
one  side  of  the  building,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
experiments  all  windows  and  doors  were,  of 
course,  shut.  Four  upright  6in.  tubes  were 
fixed  about  5ft.  apart,  centre  to  centre,  one  for 
each  cowl,  and  one  to  be  tried  without  any  cowl, 
and  simply  as  a plain  open  tube.  The  open 
tube  was  eventually  chosen  as  the  standard 
with  which  to  compare  the  cowls,  as  it  was 
found  that  a very  considerable  upward  current 
was  induced  in  it  by  the  wind  passing  across 
the  orifice,  and  bore  a large  ratio  to  the  velocity 
of  the  passing  wind. 

The  apparatus  used  for  these  experiments 
was  a Robinson’s  cup  anemometer,  4ft.  dia- 
meter from  centre  to  centre  of  cups,  and  having 
its  dial  or  index  within  the  building.  Four  Sin. 
air  current  meters,  of  the  improved  Loune’s 
construction,  one  under  the  mouth  of  each  tube, 
and  placed  on  a suitable  table  supported  from 
the  bench  before  mentioned.  Covering  pieces 
of  zinc  were  made  to  reduce  from  the  6in.  iron 
tubes  to  the  Sin.  air  current  meters.  The  four 
current  meters  were  actuated  by  two  operators, 
by  means  of  wires,  so  as  to  start  and  stop  the 
instruments  simultaneously.  The  time  was 
taken  for  each  experiment  from  a chronometer, 
and  the  temperatures  within  and  without  the 
building  were  carefully  ascertained  at  the  time 
of  each  experiment.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
and  its  variations  were  taken  from  the  self- 
recording  diagrams  at  the  Observatory. 

The  apparatus  being  fixed  the  four  open 
plain  tubes  were  first  tried  without  any  cowl 
being  fixed  on  them,  and  the  operation  was  as 
follows  : — Three  operators  were  employed — one 
took  the  anemometer,  chronometer,  and  ther- 
mometer readings,  while  the  two  others 
attended  the  four  current  meters.  The  current 
meters  were  all  started  and  all  stopped  at  one 
moment  on  the  word  being  given  from  the 
operator  at  the  chronometer.  The  usual  in- 
terval of  time  in  these  experiments  was  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  All  the  readings  were 
carefully  booked  independently  by  two  persons, 
so  as  to  insure  accuracy. 

The  experiments  on  the  four  open  tubes  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  upward  current  was 
different  in  each,  no  two  being  exactly  alike. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  insure  an  accurate  com- 
parison between  the  open  tube  and  the  cowl, 
the  cowl  to  be  tried  was  placed  between  two 
open  tubes,  and  the  upward  velocity  of  the 
cowl  shaft  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  velo- 
cities in  the  two  open  shafts  or  pipes.  The 
cowls  were  also  placed  in  various  other  posi- 
tions, and  tried  with  reference  to  each  other. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  is  given  in 
the  following  report  of  the  sub-committee  to 
the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  : — 

The  sub  committee  appointed  at  Leaminzton  to 
test  the  ventilating  exhaust  cowls  beg  to  report  that 
they  have  given  the  matter  their  most  careful  atten- 
tion, and  carried  out  at  tho  Royal  Observatory, 
Kew,  an  elaborate  series  of  about  100  experiments 
on  seven  different  days,  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  and  under  different  conditions  of  wind  and 
temperature.  After  comparing  the  cowls  very 
carefully  with  each  other,  and  all  of  them  with  a 
plain  open  pipe,  as  the  simplest  and.  in  fact,  only 
available  standard,  the  sub-committee  find  that 
none  of  tho  exhaust  cowls  cause  a more  rapid  cur- 
rent of  air  than  prevails  in  an  open  pipe  under 
similar  conditions,  but  without  any  cowl  fitted  on  it. 
The  only  use  of  the  cowls,  therefore,  appears  to  be  to 
exclude  rain  from  the  ventilating  pipes,  and  as  this 
can  be  done  equally,  if  not  more  efficiently,  in  other 
and  simpler  ways,  without  diminishing  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  in  the  open  pipe,  the  sub  committee 
are  unable  to  recommcnil  the  grant  of  the  medal  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  to  any  of 
the  exhaust  cowls  submitted  to  them  for  trial. 

W.  Eassie. 

Eoqeks  Field. 

May  30,  1878.  Douglas  Galton. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments  invita- 
tions were  issued  to  the  scientific  public  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  arrangements  at  Kew  Obser- 
vatory, when  demonstrations  were  given  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  experi- 
ments, and  this  communication  is  made  as  a 
permanent  record  of  what  was  then  explained. 
The  results  already  attained  with  open  tubes 


are  so  remarkable  that  it  would  be  very  valiv 
able  were  further  observations  on  different 
forms  of  tubes  carried  out.  Arrangements 
have,  therefore,  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
and  a sum  of  money  subscribed  to  enable  the 
sub-committee  to  pursue  their  investigations  in 
that  direction.  Any  information  bearing  on 
the  subject  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 
the  institute. 


ENGLISH  ROYAL  ART  RELICS  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 

iN  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Times,  on 
“ Old  English  Decorative  and  Industrial 
Art,”  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  says  : — 

“ Nobody  would  expect  to  find  the  coronation 
robe  of  one  of  our  Plantagenet  kings  among  the 
regalia  of  the  old  German  Empire  at  Vienna, 
yet  such  a venerable  garment  is  really  there 
preserved,  and  a very  beautiful  thing  it  is.  It 
came  there  in  this  curious  way : About  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  century,  at  one  of  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Imperial  dignity,  a successful 
candidate  was  an  English  prince — Richard  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  King  Henry  III.,  better 
known  as  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans ; for, 
at  all  events,  amid  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  elec- 
toral struggle,  that  title  was  legally  conferred 
on  him.  To  get  himself  duly  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  was  Richard’s  first  care,  but  there 
were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way.  Moreover, 
in  those  days  the  visible  symbols  of  anointed 
Majesty  were  all-important  and  indispensable, 
and  apparently  crown,  sceptre,  and  imperial 
mantle  were  in  the  hands  of  Richard’s  enemies. 
To  get  over  this  dilemma  messengers  were 
despatched  in  hot  haste  to  London,  where  King 
Henry,  like  a good  brother,  opened  his  royal 
closet  at  Westminster,  and  lent  his  cwn  regal 
ornaments  for  the  occasion.  Richard’s  sove- 
reignty was,  after  all,  but  a barren  and  ephe- 
meral one;  yet  the  curious  evidence  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  the  royal  mantle  aforesaid  still 
remains,  and  that  it  is  no  sham  relic  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  rich  crimson  velvet  robe  is 
diapered  all  over  with  the  broom  flower  and  its 
pods,  ‘ Planta  Genista,’  the  well-known  badge 
of  the  Plantaganet  kings. 

“ Not  less  interesting  is  another  Royal  relic, 
preserved,  curiously  enough,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This  treasure  I had  myself  the  good  fortune  to 
identify  some  years  ago.  The  treasury  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Aix,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  Among  its 
priceless  gems  is  a golden  crown  or  coronet, 
richly  enamelled  and  set  with  pearls  and  jewels 
■ — just  such  a one  as  may  be  seen  sculptured  on 
sepulchral  effigies,  or  depicted  in  numerous  15th 
century  pictures  and  illuminations,  but  of  which 
I know  no  other  actual  specimen  remaining.  It 
was  a lady’s  coronet,  and  it  bears,  on  a narrow 
band  around  it,  an  inscription  denoting  it  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  ‘ the  Queen  Margaret.’ 
The  canons  of  Aix  supposed  this  to  have  been 
the  French  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  who 
lived  during  the  early  part  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury ; but  a single  glance  sufficed  to  show  me 
that  it  must  have  been  made  perhaps  a hundred 
years  earlier.  The  style  was  of  pure  and  ele- 
gant Gothic,  doubtless  English,  and  when  I 
perceived  that  a leading  motive  of  the  orna- 
mentation was  a number  of  little  white  gold- 
enamelled  daisies,  there  remained  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  who  was  the  donor,  for  the  white 
daisy,  ‘ Marguerite,’  was  the  well-known 
emblem  of  the  luckless  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Queen  of  Henry  VI.  Who  now  shall  tell  in 
what  special  moment  of  tribulation  during 
Margaret’s  Continental  exile, this  votive  offering 
was  dedicated?” 


GROOVELESS  TRAMWAYS. 

"Y^E  have  lately  devoted  some  space  totram- 
’ ' ways,  and  the  improvements  being 
made  in  the  mode  of  laying  the  iron  rails,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  tlie  point  admitted  to 
be  of  vital  consequence — namely,  tho  damage  to 
and  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  vehicles  from  tho 
ruts  formed  between  the  metals  and  tho  pitch- 
ing. A correspondent  (Mr.  Dixon)  lias  lately 
called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  suggested 
a flange  bottom  or  bed-plato  to  tho  rail  upon 
which  the  " sets  ” can  bo  laid.  A similar 
method,  however,  is  in  uso  at  Manchostor,  by 
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which  the  settlement  of  the  paving  is  prevented. 
We  have  now  before  us  a description  of  a 
“ grooveless  tramway,”  patented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Allarton  Edge,  architect,  of  Bir- 
migham,  who  has  laid  down  an  experimental 
quarter  of  a mile  of  line  upon  this  system.  W e 
may  briefly  describe  Mr.  Edge’s  invention,  in  the 
absence  of  a diagram,  as  a tubular  rolled-iron 
rail,  the  top  plate  of  which  is  bedded  level  with 
the  roadway,  and  is  perforated  at  intervals 
with  round  holes,  into  which  corresponding 
studs,  fixed  to  the  tires  of  the  car-wheels,  enter 
as  they  travel.  ” These  studs,”  says  the 
patentee,  “ are  so  arranged  that  as  the  vehicle 
travels  they  enter  the  holes  on  the  rails,  and 
thus  keep  the  wheels  on  the  track  much  more 
effectually  than  the  flanged  wheel  and  grooved 
rail  now  in  vogue.”  The  great  advantage  of 
the  method  is  that  it  avoids  the  evil  we  have 
complained  of — namely,  the  danger  of  ordi- 
nary carriage  wheels  entering  the  grooves  and 
ruts  of  the  present  tram  ways.  Another  advan- 
tage claimed  is  that  there  is  no  groove  to  clean 
out,  as  in  the  existing  tramways,  where 
labourers  are  employed  to  keep  the  grooves 
clear  from  stones  and  dirt,  and  the  inventor 
points  out  that  in  his  system  “ the  passage  of 
the  car  itself  effectually  clears  out  the  holes, 
and  the  rail  being  level,  all  other  impediments, 
by  a simple  operation  connected  with  the  car, 
can  be  brushed  off.  To  receive  the  fragments 
of  stones  and  the  accumulation  of  dirt  falling 
through  the  holes,  the  rails  are  fixed  on  cast- 
iron  chairs  placed  over  a hollow  foundation, 
forming  a continuous  channel,  which  can  be 
connected  at  intervals  with  the  sewers,  and  will 
thus  form  a channel  for  the  removal  of  surface 
water  from  the  roadway.”  The  rail  plates  can 
be  easily  unscrewed  from  the  chairs  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  out,  though  it  is  believed 
such  clearance  would  not  be  often  required. 
Mr.  Edge  anticipates  two  objections  we  cer- 
tainly had  in  view  when  we  first  looked  at  his 
new  rail.  The  first  is  the  liability  of  stones 
getting  wedged  into  the  holes  in  the  rail,  and 
so  throwing  off  the  car.  This,  we  are  told, 
has  been  found  not  to  interfere,  as  the  weight 
of  the  car  itself  is  sufficient  to  crush  any  such 
impediments  immediately  upon  contact  with 
the  steel  studs.  We  know,  however,  that  some 
of  the  stones  in  the  grooves  of  ordinary  tram- 
ways are  not  so  agreeably  overcome.  The  second 
objection  is  that  of  the  wheels  occasionally 
slipping  along  the  rail,  and  thus  becoming  de- 
railed in  descending  steep  gradients  and  round- 
ing sharp  curves.  The  inventor  recommends 
swivelling  the  axle  of  the  front  wheels  instead 
of  fixed  axle  bearings,  in  order  to  reduce 
friction.  It  is  evident  also  that  unless  there  is 
great  accuracy  in  the  fitting  of  the  studs  to  the 
holes  friction  will  ensue.  The  author  has 
invented  a screw-action  brake  to  press  against 
the  sides  of  the  wheel-tires  of  the  four  wheels. 
As  regards  cost,  we  are  informed  that  the  rail, 
whether  of  steel  or  iron,  need  not  be  heavier 
than  the  present,  and  the  brick  and  concrete 
foundation  would,  it  is  thought,  not  be  more 
than  wood  sleepers  and  cross-ties.  The  rails 
are  reversible.  We  prefer  the  rectangular 
section,  No.  3 or  4 in  the  drawings  given.  The 
rails  of  Mr.  Edge’s  experimental  line  are  of 
cast  iron,  the  wheels  are  of  cast  steel  in  one 
piece,  including  the  studs,  but  hardened  steel 
studs  that  may  be  fitted  and  screwed  to  a 
wrought-iron  or  cast-steel  wheel  are  advocated. 
The  inventor  exhibits  a full-size  model  in 
the  carriage  department  of  the  British  section 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 


DISINFECTANTS  AND  DEODORANTS. 

Mr.  THOS.  TAYLOR,  microscopist  of  the 
American  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  some 
recent  researches  : — “During  the  year  1876  I 
made  a series  of  experiments  with  essential 
oils,  including  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  globulus 
and  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  that  year.  I found  that  the  oil  of 
eucalyptus  disinfected  fresh  meat  as  effectually 
as  carbolic  acid,  besides  being  a powerful 
deodoriser,  and  on  combining  it  with  soap  found 
it  agreeable,  forming  a valuable  substitute  for 
the  carbolic,  especially  for  the  sick  room.  Tur. 
pentine  I found  to  be  also  a powerful  deodo- 
riser. A tablespoonful  of  the  latter,  added  to  a 


pailful  of  water,  will  destroy  the  odour  of  cess- 
pools instantly,  and  in  the  sick  chainber  will 
prove  a powerful  auxiliary  in  the  destruction  of 
germs  and  bad  odours,  being  both  a disinfec- 
tant and  deodoriser.  I have  quite  recently 
added  to  the  list  of  disinfectants  one  of  general 
application,  and  it  has  for  many  purposes  the 
advantage  of  cheapness  with  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness. I allude  to  gasoline,  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  petroleum.  Gasoline,  when  applied  to 
the  germs  of  fungi  or  of  other  cryptogamic 
plants,  instantly  destroys  them,  although  it 
fails  to  deodorise  gases.  Being  a solvent  of  oils 
and  fats  it  destroys  animal  germs,  and  fatty 
degeneration  gives  way  to  it.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed full  strength  to  wash  delicate  and  tender 
plants  and  sores  without  producing  pain.  It  is 
wholly  devoid  of  the  caustic  principle ; even 
when  applied  to  the  tongue  it  produces  no 
disagreeable  sensation.  A single  drop  applied 
to  any  insect  will  kill  it,  and  even  its  vapours 
have  a most  destructive  effect  on  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  When  gasoline  is  applied 
to  a wound  or  to  any  delicate  part  of  the  body, 
on  evaporation  it  produces  the  sensation  of 
cold,  followed  soon  after  by  a sensation  of  heat. 
Of  course  all  experiments  should  be  made  in  the 
absence  of  artificial  light,  as  it  is  a very  explo- 
sive gas.  Articles  sent  by  post  supposed  to  be 
infected  can  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  the 
application  of  gasoline,  either  by  immersion  or 
by  sponging  the  surfaces.  It  penetrates  with 
lightning  rapidity  all  porous  substances,  such 
as  leather,  gloves,  bank  notes,  ribbons,  dress 
goods,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  evaporating  in  a 
few  minutes  without  injury  to  the  goods.  I 
have  placed  sealed  letters  in  this  solution  for  a 
few  moments,  completely  wetting  the  contents, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  gasoline 
evaporated,  leaving  the  letters  dry,  without 
stain,  and  well  disinfected.” 


THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OP  HLYSSES. 

During  an  enforced  absence  from  his 
cherished  work  in  connection  with  the 
exploration  of  the  Trojan  district,  which,  how- 
ever, he  has  once  more  been  allowed  to  recom. 
mence.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  devoting  his 
attention  to  Ithaca,  the  island  kingdom  of 
Ulysses.  His  opinion  is  that  the  usually 
accepted  idea  that  the  valley  of  Polls  is  tlje  site 
of  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca,  must  be 
definitely  abandoned.  He  afterwards  carefully 
surveyed  the  remaining  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  found  only  in  one  spot  the  ruins  of 
any  ancient  town,  which  he  is  inclined  to 
identify  as  that  mentioned  by  Scylax  Per.  34, 
and  Ptolemseus  III.,  14,  13.  A careful  ex- 
ploration of  Mount  Aetos,  situate  on  the  narrow 
isthmus,  hardly  one  mile  wide,  which  connects 
northern  and  southern  Ithaca,  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  was  widened  by  Cimon, 
who  included  a large  portion  of  its  north- 
eastern slope  and  filled  up  the  lower  space  with 
stones  and  debris,  the  level  summit  of  Mount 
Aetos  was  extended  to  the  north  and  south- 
west by  a huge  Cyclopean  wall  still  existing, 
the  space  between  the  top  and  the  wall  being 
filled  up  with  stones  and  debris.  Thus  the 
summit  forms  a quadrangular  even  platform 
166ft.  Sin.  long,  by  127ft.  4in.  broad,  so  that 
there  was  on  the  summit  ample  room  for  a large 
mansion  and  a courtyard.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  the  circuit-wall  are  towers  of  cyclopean 
masonry,  from  each  of  which  a huge  wall  of 
immense  boulders  runs  down.  But  at  a certain 
distance  these  two  walls  begin  to  form  a curve, 
and  ultimately  join  together.  Two  more 
Cyclopean  walls  run  down  from  the  top — the 
one  in  an  easterly,  the  other  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  and  join  the  curve  formed  by  the  two 
first-named  walls.  “ Lastly,”  says  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, “ I have  to  mention  a huge  circuit-wall 
about  50ft.  below  the  upper  circuit-wall._  This 
wall  has  fallen  on  the  west  side,  but  is  in  a 
marvellous  state  of  preservation  on  the  other 
sides.  To  increase  the  strength  of  the  place 
the  foot  of  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to 
form  a perpendicular  rock  wall  20ft.  high.  In 
the  walls  are  recognisable  three  gates.  Between 
all  those  cyclopean  walls  once  stood  a city, 
which  may  have  contained  2,000  houses,  either 
cut  out  in  the  rook  or  built  of  cyclopean 
masonry.  Of  190  of  these  houses  I have  been 
able  to  find  the  ruins  more  or  less  well  pre- 


served. T measured  12  of  them,  and  found 
them  between  21ft.  and  63ft.  long,  and  15ft.  to 
20ft.  broad.  The  usual  size  of  the  rudely  cut 
stones  is  5ft.  in  length,  4ft.  Sin.  in  breadth,  and 
2ft.  in  thickness.  'The  size  of  these  stones  by 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  stones  in  the  cyclopean 
houses  I discovered  at  Mycenm  and  'Tiryns. 
Some  of  the  houses  consisted  of  only  one  room  ; 
others  had  four  or  even  six  chambers.  From 
below  not  one  of  the  houses  is  visible,  and  as 
the  Ithacan  peasants  thought  them  to  bo  mere 
heaps  of  stones  they  did  not  point  them  out  to 
foreigners,  who  might  ascend  Mount  Aetos  a 
hundred  times  without  noticing  any  one  of 
them,  for  the  slopes  of  the  Aetos  ascend  under 
an  angle  of  35deg.,  and  they  are  thus  by  7deg. 
steeper  than  the  cone  of  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
fatiguing  to  ascend  Mount  Aetos,  the  more  so 
as  it  is  full  of  pointed  rocks  and  overgrown 
with  thorny  underwood  and  thistles.  Besides, 
the  path  by  which  the  peasants  lead  strangers 
to  the  top  does  not  pass  near  any  of  the  better 
preserved  cyclopean  houses ; it  passes  only  a 
few  foundations,  in  which  even  the  best  archseo- 
logist  may  fail  to  recognise  remnants  of  houses 
unless  he  has  seen  the  better  preserved  build- 
ings. For  all  these  reasons  even  Col.  Leake 
only  saw  ‘ some  terrace  walls  and  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  on  the  side  of  the  Aetos 
and  from  this  remark  of  his  no  man  could  have 
expected  to  find  here  the  more  or  less  well-pre- 
served ruins  of  190  houses  of  Ithaca’s  most 
ancient  capital.  This  cyclopean  capital  is 
unique  in  the  world,  and  every  admirer  of 
Homer  ought  to  come  out  to  see  it.” 

A few  fragments  of  pottery,  and  the  remains 
of  a curious  handmill,  were  the  only  results  of 
a fortnight’s  exploration  of  these  cyclopean  re- 
mains, and  similar  bad  luck  attended  a careful 
examination  of  the  stalactite  grotto  near  Dexia 
or  Phorkys,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  hid 
his  treasures,  assisted  by  Pallas.  Near  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  4^  miles 
distant  from  Vathy,  are  a number  of  stable- 
like rooms,  averaging  25ft.  in  length  and  10ft. 
in  breadth,  partly  rock  cut,  partly  formed  by 
cyclopean  walls  of  very  huge  stones,  in  which 
Homer  must  have  seen  the  12  swine  stables 
built  by  the  divine  swine-herd  Eumseus.  To 
the  east  of  these  stables,  and  just  in  front  of 
them,  thousands  of  very  common  but  most 
ancient  potsherds  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  rustic  habitation,  which  Homer  appears 
to  have  described  to  us  as  the  house  and  station 
of  Eumseus, 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leek. — The  competition  of  designs  for  the 
new  fever  hospital  at  Leek  has  at  last,  we 
understand,  been  settled,  the  committee  being 
assisted  in  their  award  by  the  architect  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  the  following 
result : — 1st  premium  to  Mr.  Huckvale,  archi- 
tect, of  Tring ; and  the  2nd  premium  to  Mr. 
Smith,  architect,  of  Leek. 

Nottingham.  — Yesterday,  the  26th  inst., 
designs  were  sent  in  to  the  Nottingham  School 
Board  for  the  second  school  to  be  erected  by  the 
board.  The  site  of  the  new  buildings  is  in 
Hunger.street,  and  the  accommodation  is  to  be 
for  1,020  children.  The  arrangement  is  on  the 
class-room  system.  The  competition  bids  fair 
to  be  rather  strongly  contested,  and  two  or 
three  very  good  names  figure  among  the  com- 
petitors. Another  school  has  also  to  be  built  in 
Baldwell  Quarry-road  for  400  children. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a new  vicarage  at  Folke- 
stone, was  laid  on  Tuesday,  by  the  Primate.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  is  the  architect. 

Last  week  a general  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Mallinson,  architect,  Dewsbury,  was  held. 
The  statement  of  affairs  read  to  the  meeting  showed 
liabilities  amounting  to  ^£1,848  2s.  2d.,  the  assets 
available  being  but  .£150.  As  the  debtor  had  no 
offer  to  make,  the  meeting  resolved  to  wind  up  the 
estate  in  liquidation. 

It  has  now  been  decided  that  the  construction  of 
the  Forth  Bridge  will  be  eommenced  on  the  1st  of 
October.  The  contracts  tor  the  bridge  have  not 
yet  been  aceepted,  but  Mr.  John  Waddell,  con- 
tractor, by  whom  the  tunnel  through  Dock-str^t, 
Dundee,  and  the  erection  of  the  Tay-bridge  Station 
was  carried  out,  has  been  instructed  to  begin  pre- 
paring the  foundations.  It  is  expected  bat  the 
structure  will  be  completed  in  four  years. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SELKCTED  DESIGN  FOR  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  AT  GREAT 
YARMOUTH  — ST.  MATTHKW'S  CHURCH,  SYDENHAM  — 
HOUSE  AT  SEVENOAKS— EARLY  IRONWORK  IN  LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL— FAIR  OAK,  NORTHENDEN. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


DEAWING-EOOM,  " FAIE  OAK,”  NOETHENDEN. 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  hung  with  Messrs. 
Watt  and  Co.’s  (of  Baker-street)  blue  damask 
paper  in  panels,  and  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
work and  dado,  &c.,  is  painted  white.  The 
furniture  is  made  of  rosewood  and  cedar,  with 
silver  mounts,  the  upholstery  being  covered 
with  rich  figured  silk,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Graham.  The  carpets  for  this 
and  the  other  principal  rooms  are  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Co.’s  manufacture,  and  the  curtains 
Messrs.  Corolishaw’s.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Eoper 
are  the  architects  of  the  house  and  the  furni- 
ture for  the  principal  rooms,  the  latter  being 
made  by  Messrs.  Kendal,  Milne,  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester. 

ST.  MATTHEW’S  CHUECH,  SYDENHAM. 

OuE  illustration  of  this  church  is  taken  from 
the  successful  drawings  sent  in  by  Mr.  J. 
Edward  K.  Cutts,  under  the  motto  “Fides,”  in 
competition  with  five  other  architects.  A de- 
scription of  the  drawings  will  be  found  in  the 
Building  News,  May  31,  1878. 

WOODSIDE,  SEVENOAKS. 

This  house  has  been  erected  on  a site  within 
about  an  acre  of  land,  being  a portion  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  P.  S.  C.  Brewer,  Esq.,  in 
Bradbourne  Park,  in  a pleasant  outskirt  of 
Sevenoaks  which  is  being  gradually  worked 
out  in  plots  for  building  moderate-sized  houses, 
with  various  areas  of  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  two  plans  will  explain  the 
arrangement  of  ground  and  first  fioors ; and 
there  are  three  bedrooms  on  the  second  fioor, 
making  six  in  all.  It  need  only  be  remarked 
that  the  drawing-room,  with  verandah  and 
balcony,  being  placed  on  the  first  floor,  was 
determined  partly  by  the  desire  to  provide  all 
the  offices  on  the  ground  floor  without  extending 
the  building,  hut  chiefly  to  obtain  a fine  view, 
which  is  not  so  well  seen  from  below.  The 
perspective  sketch  is  taken  from  the  north- 
west. The  corridor,  the  western  front  up  to 
the  base  of  the  gable,  and  the  chimney-stacks 
are  built  of  red  bricks  and  Box  Ground  stone 
dressings,  and  the  balcony  and  verandah  of 
wood.  The  superstructure  is  built  with  14in. 
brick  walls,  finished  with  rough  stucco  in  raised 
panels,  which  is  of  the  lightest  possible  tint  of 
greenish  grey,  while  the  plaster  spaces  between 
the  timbers  of  gables  are  the  purest  white. 
The  adoption  of  this  treatment  was  the  result 
of  the  design  having  been  originally  made  to 
be  worked  out  as  a concrete  house,  which  was 
abandoned  through  the  difficulties  and  delays 
which  were  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
mode  of  building — the  external  effect  of  which, 
however,  it  was  desired  to  retain  as  being  very 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  in  its  general  appear, 
ance  and  harmony  of  colour.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  builder,  of 
Kochester,  from  the  design  and  directions  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Milford  Teiilon,  architect,  of  18, 
Upper  Woburn-place,  W.C. 


municipal  nUILDINfiS,  OEEAT  YAKMOUTH. 
W E illustrate  this  week  tho  selected  design  for 
the  new  municipal  buildings.  Great  Yarmouth, 
sent  in  under  tho  motto  “ Beacon  ” by  Mr. 
John  B.  Pearce,  architect,  of  Norwich.  'Phis 
design,  placed  first  by  the  Corporation  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  was  also  tho  first  to  attract  our 
attention,  and  to  receive  notice  in  our  critical 
article  on  the  plans  on  page  1 of  the  present 
volume.  'I’ho  plans  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  two  distinct  departments — viz., 
the  municipal  and  the  magisterial.  The  former 
of  these  is  entered  from  the  Hall-plain,  and  con- 
sists on  the  ground  of  a large  central  hall,  round 
which  are  placed  the  various  rooms  appro- 
priated to  the  borough  officials,  and  the  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms,  together  with  a 
hall-keeper’s  room  and  the  requisite  lavatories 
and  other  offices.  From  the  central  hall  a 
spacious  staircase  leads  to  the  assembly-room, 
with  a card-room,  supper-room,  and  refreshment 
buffet  en  suite,  and  a smoking-room  and  gallery 
for  orchestral  purposes,  easily  accessible.  The 
magisterial  department  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  municipal,  although  in  communication  with 
it.  The  entrance  to  this  department  is  from 
the  east ; right  and  left  of  this  entrance  are 
rooms  for  the  barristers,  solicitors,  and  wit- 
nesses, and  opening  out  of  an  inner  hall  are 
w.-c.’s  for  the  public.  A wide  easy  staircase 
leads  from  this  hall  to  the  courts,  which  are  on 
the  first-floor.  The  courts  have  separate  doors 
for  the  public  and  officials,  and  every  care  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder 
in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  prisoners  for 
trial  in  the  petty  sessions  court  will  be  brought 
up  by  a direct  staircase  from  the  cells  to  the 
dock,  and  in  the  quarter  sessions  court,  where 
this  arrangement  is  not  practicable,  a turnkey’s 
lobby  with  a private  staircase  is  provided, 
accessible  from  the  cells  by  crossing  the  hall  of 
this  department.  A judges’  retiring-room  is 
provided  in  communication  with  the  quarter 
sessions  court.  There  are  two  spare  rooms  be- 
tween the  courts  on  the  first-floor,  the  larger  of 
which,  opening  into  the  petty  sessions  court 
would  make  an  admirable  retiring-room  for  the 
magistrates ; w.-c.’s  for  the  court  officials  are 
provided  also  on  this  floor.  The  second-floor 
is  appropriated  to  the  grand  and  petty  jury 
rooms,  with  w.-c.’s,  &c.,  en  suite,  and  arranged 
so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  A gallery  is  provided  in  the  quarter 
sessions  court.  The  hall-keeper’s  living-rooms 
and  kitchens  are  on  the  second-floor,  and  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  his  bedroom  being  above.  A sepa- 
rate entrance  is  provided  on  the  south  side,  in 
Hall-square,  for  tradesmen,  and  to  give  access 
to  the  above  rooms,  and  beneath  this  portion 
of  the  building  are  arranged  the  coal-cellar 
and  heating  apparatus  room,  the  floor  of  the 
store-room  and  w.c.’s  on  the  ground  floor  being 
kept  on  a slightly  higher  level  to  admit  of  this. 
The  ventilation  of  the  various  rooms  will  be 
chiefly  effected  by  the  arrangement  of  the  win- 
dows, fireplaces,  &c.,  but  a special  means  of 
ventilating  the  courts  and  assembly-room  will 
be  provided  by  using  Verity  Bros’,  patent  air- 
propelling ventilators,  which  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Pearce,  the  simplest  and  best  invention 
extant  for  securing  this  object.  The  various 
rooms  will  be  warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  but 
provision  is  made  for  the  staircases  and  corri- 
dors, &c.,  being  warmed  with  coils  of  hot- 
water  pipes  from  an  apparatus  placed  in  the 
basement.  The  walls  throughout  to  be  built 
of  brick,  faced  externally  with  Bath  stone.  The 
floors  of  the  principal  halls  and  corridors  to 
belaid  with  marble  mosaic  paving;  the  lava- 
tories, &c.,  to  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  walls  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  The 
staircases  to  be  all  of  white  Portland  stone, 
with  ornamental  iron  balusters.  The  roofs  to 
be  constructed  of  the  best  fir,  and  covered  with 
Bangor  slates,  the  gutters,  ridges,  hips,  flats, 
&c.,  being  of  milled  lead.  The  whole  of  the 
joiners’  work  to  be  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
wood,  the  doors,  windows,  and  fittings  in  the 
principal  rooms  to  be  of  wainscot  oak,  and  in 
the  remaining  rooms  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
deal.  Tlie  walls  and  ceilings  throughout  to  be 
finished  in  plaster,  tho  enrichment  being  in 
plaster  or  carton.  The  whole  of  the  fittings 
of  lavatories,  w.-c.’s,  etc.,  to  he  .Tennings’ 
patents.  'The  drains  to  be  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware pipes,  jointed  in  cement.  Tho  courts 


and  aBsembly-room  to  be  lighted  with  sun- 
burners  ; the  remaining  rooms  and  stair, 
cases  with  gaseliers  of  appropriate  design. 
A boiler  to  be  fixed  in  the  basement,  with  flow 
and  return  pipes  to  hot-water  coils  in  the  halls, 
corridors,  Ac.  Verity  Bros’,  patent  air.propelling 
ventilators  to  Vje  fixed  in  convenient  positions 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  courts  and  assembly- 
room,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  outer  air  by 
properly-constructed  flues. 

DETAILS  OF  EAELY  lEONWOEK. 

The  sketch  of  large  hinge  at  Notre  Dame  is 
carefully  reduced  from  a full-size  drawing  (two 
sheets  imperial)  made  from  a cast;  parts  of  the 
hinge  are  in  very  considerable  relief.  'I'he  other 
sketches  do  not  pretend  to  exact  accuracy.  The 
iron  scrolls  at  Southwell  are  applied  to  the 
exterior  of  the  door,  the  hinges  proper  being 
inside ; the  treatment  of  curved  bands  is  con- 
tinued down  from  top  to  bottom.  'The  gates  at 
Lincoln,  although  large,  and  consisting  of  such 
a simple  repetition,  are  particularly  pleasing 
and  effective. — W.  E.  Lethaby. 


ARCH-®OLOGICAL. 

Aecha;ologists  on  Eestoeation  at  Due- 
ham  Cathedbal. — 'rhe  Durham  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  visited  Durham  Cathedral  on 
Thursday  week.  'Lhe  members  are  reported  tc- 
have  been  greatly  scandalised  by  the  altera- 
tions effected  during  recent  years.  The  screen, 
the  pulpit,  the  reading-desk,  and  the  pavement 
were  not  only  denounced  as  had,  but  were, 
curiously  enough,  declared  to  be  “ out  of  place.’' 
A Mr.  Longstaff  said  these  alterations  had  been 
carried  out  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  he 
considered  it  had  been  a great  waste  of  money. 
However,  the  members  might  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  architectural  arrangements 
of  the  building  had  not  been  interfered  with, 
and  he  hoped  that  by  the  next  century  the 
whole  of  these  so-called  improvements  would 
be  swept  away.  The  Latin  cross  on  the  top  of 
the  screen  he  regarded  as  very  offensive  and 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  minster  gene- 
rally. The  architect  to  the  London  School 
Board  severely  criticised  the  screen  as  toG 
massive  and  strong,  and  more  like  three  arches 
of  abuildingthan  acathedralscreen.  Suchafea- 
ture  was  essentially  a piece  of  furniture,  added 
after  the  work  of  erection,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  a light  and  ornamental  character. 
Mr.  Longstaff  condescendingly  added  that  the 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  a perfect 
right  to  have  a style  of  architecture  of  their 
own,  but  he  thought  that  the  next  century 
would  see  the  whole  of  these  additions  swept 
away — an  inconsistent  anticipation  surely  from 
an  advocate  for  the  preservation  of  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  historical  evidence. 

Opening  of  the  Castle  Aechdale  Tumuli. 
— Two  of  the  most  important  tumuli  in  the 
deer  park  at  Castle  Archdale,  county  Fer. 
managh,  were  broached  on  Saturday  week, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wakeman, 
F.R.Hist.A.I.  A magnificent  dolmen  was  un- 
earthed, composed  of  stones,  on  which  are  carved 
spirals,  lozenges,  zigzags,  and  other  Ogham- 
like scorings.  One  of  the  carved  symbols  is 
that  of  a hatchet  set  in  a handle  and  sur- 
mounted by  a plume.  This  emblem,  though 
not  uncommon  in  Brittany,  has  never  before 
been  noted  as  occurring  in  an  Irish  “ giant’s 
chamber.”  In  the  second  mound  an  unburnt 
skeleton  was  found,  lying  amongst  partially- 
cremated  bones.  Castings  and  rubbings  are  to 
be  made  of  all  the  carved  stones. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

Palkiek. — A new  science  and  art  school  was 
opened  on  Saturday.  The  new  building,  which 
is  two  stories  in  height,  has  been  erected  in 
Italian  style,  its  chief  features  being  a pilastered 
doorway  and  a balcony  with  balustrades  below 
a large  double-light  window  on  the  second 
floor.  The  interior  has  been  divided  into  a 
series  of  rooms,  in  which  the  different  branches 
of  education  will  bo  taught.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  day  as  well  as  evening 
classes  will  be  carried  on  in  tlie  new  building. 
Mr.  Wright  lias  been  appointed  bead-master  of 
tho  art  school ; Mr.  K.  Macaulay  is  to  take 
charge  of  tho  chemistry  classes,  while  those  for 
mathematics  and  moehanics  w’ill  bo  conducted 
by  Mr.  Cluirles  G.  Dewberry,  M.A. 
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APOCALYPTIC  ART. 

IN  a -very  exhaustive  article  in  the  last  part 
of  Messrs.  Audsley’s  " Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture,” on  the  subject  “ Apocalypse,”  the 
authors  trace  the  conceptions  of  the  early  and 
uiedifflval  artist  in  relation  to  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  Messrs.  Audsley’s  article 
is  devoted  to  a summary  of  the  modes  of  repre- 
senting these  mysterious  scenes.  Mention  is 
made  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  remarks  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  “ it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
sculpture,  but  opens  a wide  field  to  painting.” 
We  here  give  an  outline  of  the  treatment  of  the 
principal  subjects  that  have  been  represented 
pictoriaUy  by  the  artist  of  mural  painting, 
stained  glass,  and  illuminated  MSS.  The 
apocalyptic  scenes  appear  in  the  churches  of 
the  Eastern  monasteries,  on  Mount  Athos  and 
elsewhere,  in  all  of  which  Greek  canons  are 
followed.  Pauselinos,  in  the  11th  century, 
wrote  a directorium  of  Greek  art.  In  the  crypt 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Auxerre  a series  of  subjects 
from  Revelations  were  painted,  only  two  of 
which  are  preserved,  according  to  Didron. 
Eastlake  alludes  to  many  Italian  mosaics  in 
which  the  apocalyptic  visions  are  depicted,  as 
in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede,  at  Rome,  above 
the  arch  of  tribune,  while  those  in  St.  Mark’s, 
at  Venice,  in  the  vaults  and  spandrels,  are  well 
known. 

But  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  modes  of 
representing  the  chief  scenes,  as  given  by  Pau- 
selinos, upon  whose  authority  the  authors 
chiefiy  rely.  The  first  subject  was  taken  from 
the  opening  chapter  of  Revelation,  where  St. 
John  is  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos  (i.,  9-20). 
According  to  Greek  tradition  it  presents  a cave 
or  grotto,  in  which  St.  John  is  seated  intently 
gazing  behind  him  at  a vision  which  illumi- 
nates the  dark  recesses  of  the  grotto.  This 
vision  is  a figure  of  Christ  wearing  a long 
white  robe,  girt  with  a golden  girdle,  with 
seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a two- 
edged  sword  issuing  from  his  mouth.  Around 
the  figure  are  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and 
the  whole  is  surrounded  with  clouds.  The 
western  artists,  it  is  said,  treated  this  vision 
in  the  same  manner,  though  the  two-edged 
sword  is  shown  in  two  ways.  In  one  the  sword 
is  double-edged,  held  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Deity ; in  the  other  two  swords  issue  from  the 
mouth  right  and  left.  The  first  rendering  is 
shown  in  a sculpture  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and 
the  second  in  glass  at  Champeaux,  near  Melun. 
The  second  subject  represents  Revelations  iv., 
1-8,  “ I looked  and  behold  a door  was  opened 
in  Heaven,  and  immediately  I was  in  the  spirit : 
and  behold  a throne  was  set  in  Heaven,  and 
one  sat  on  the  throne,”  &c.  According  to  the 
Eastern  conception  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  is  a seated  figure  of  God  the  Father 
— on  his  right  hand  a book  with  seven  seals. 
Below  and  around  the  throne  is  an  expanse — a 
sea  of  glass.  In  front  are  seven  burning  lamps 
and  four  symbolic  creatures  covered  with  eyes. 
On  each  side  are  12  aged  figures,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold. 
These  24  elders  are  seated  on  golden  thrones, 
and  hold  golden  vessels  with  their  right  hands, 
and  harps  in  their  left.  In  the  centre  of 
composition,  before  the  throne,  is  a lamb,  with 
seven  horns,  seven  eyes,  and  a wound  in  its 
side,  and  with  its  fore-feet  placed  on  the  book 
held  by  the  Father,  and  underneath  the  throne 
is  a large  angel,  winged,  with  extended  arms, 
proclaiming,  “ Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book 
and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?”  Sometimes 
the  lamb  is  shown  alone  in  Western  art,  with 
one  or  more  feet  placed  on  a book  with  seven 
seals.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Auxerre  window  the 
lamb  is  represented  standing  upon  the  book. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  is  a 
Late  glass  (1614)  window,  showing  a complete 
representation. 

Subject  III.,  taken  from  Rev.  vi.,  l-S,  shows 
a mountainous  country,  with  human  figures 
prostrate  and  crouching  in  terror.  Above 
is  a man  seated  on  a white  horse,  carry- 
ing a crown  and  bow ; behind  horsemen — one 
mounted  on  a horse,  holding  a sword,  behind 
another  on  a black  horse,  holding  a pair  of 
scales,  and  lastly,  the  figure  of  Death  on  a 
pale  green  horse.  Subject  IV.,  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  seal,  shows  an  altar  with  small 
figures  underneath  in  white — souls  of  martyrs, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes;  on  each  side 
are  angels.  This  subject  was  a favourite  one. 


At  Rheims  is  a sculpture  of  it  on  one  of  the 
west  portal  buttresses.  Tlie  opening  of  the 
sixth  seal  (Rev.  vi.,  12-17)  (Subject  V.)  was 
a difficult  one  to  portray.  It  was  represented 
by  crowds  of  men  of  all  conditions,  crouching 
in  caverns  and  rocks,  masses  of  mountain  in 
gloom,  the  sky  as  a scroll  partially  unrolled, 
the  sun  as  a black  orb,  the  moon  red,  and  the 
stars  falling.  There  is  a fine  painting  in  the 
church  in  the  island  of  Kolouri  (Salamis). 

Subject  VI.  (Rev.  vii.,  1-3)  has  been  rendered 
literally  by  the  mediaeval  artist,  and  Didron 
refers  to  the  different  modes  of  representing 
the  four  winds,  and  the  authors  quote  the 
note.  Subject  VII.  (Rev.  vii.,  9-15)  is  repre- 
sented with  a centre  seated  figure  of  the 
Eternal  Father — before  Him  is  the  Lamb, 
opening  the  book  of  Gospels.  Round  the 
throne  are  the  tetramorphs  and  the  nine  choirs 
of  angels,  below  an  immense  crowd  of  people, 
clad  in  white,  carrying  palms,  and  at  the 
sides  the  four  and  twenty  elders.  St.  John, 
whose  attention  is  drawn  to  the  saints,  is  one 
of  the  figures.  In  Western  art  the  Father  is 
not  introduced.  His  presence  only  being  indi- 
cated by  a hand  in  the  clouds;  in  fact,  this 
subject  is  regarded  as  the  adoration  of  the 
Lamb,  in  which  a dove,  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  portrayed.  The  opening  of  the 
seventh  seal,  Subject  VIII.  (Rev.  viii.,  1-13),  is 
a very  difficult  and  complex  subject,  but  Greek 
tradition  has  represented  it,  in  chief  part, 
literally  according  to  the  text.  Subject  IX. 
(Rev.  ix.,  1-11)  is  a continuation,  and  the 
Greek  formula  depicts  it  as  clouds,  below  which 
is  an  angel  holding  a key,  looking  down  and 
blowing  a trumpet.  Underneath  is  a deep  pit, 
from  which  smoke  ascends — the  falling  star,  the 
scorpions  issuing  from  the  pit,  &c.,  being 
literally  rendered.  We  have  no  space  to  quote 
the  description  given.  Subject  X.,  from  the  same 
chapter,  shows  the  Eternal  Father  robed  in 
white  on  a throne,  a golden  altar  before  Him, 
and  an  angel  blowing  a trumpet ; the  earth 
and  mountains  are  at  the  bottom  destroying 
human  beings,  and  a crowd  of  soldiers  with 
breastplates.  Subjects  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII.  are 
rendered  more  or  less  in  a literal  manner. 
In  the  latter,  which  lends  itself  to  the  highest 
power  of  the  painter,  is  a glory  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  central  figure,  and  not  the  Father. 
The  seven  choirs  of  angels  are  disposed  in  con- 
centric circles  round  the  throne  with  Our  Lord. 
Subject  XIV.  (Rev.  xii.,  1-16)  applies  the  attri- 
butes of  the  “ mysterious  woman  ” to  the  Virgin 
Mary  without  disguise ; in  W estern  art  no 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  Virgin.  The 
child  of  the  woman  is  invested  with  a tri- 
radiated  nimbus  by  the  Greek  artist.  We  pass 
on  to  Subject  XVI.  (Rev.  xiv.,  1-10)  as  one  of 
the  most  sublime.  Here  is  a high  mountain,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  a lamb,  invested 
with  the  tri- radiated  numbers,  holding  in  one  of 
its  forefeet  a staff  terminating  in  a cross.  In 
the  heavens  is  shown  the  Eternal  Father  upon 
the  throne,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
composition  is  filled  with  figures  of  saints, 
virgins,  and  angels,  and  representations  of  the 
fallen  city.  Subject  XVIII.,  another  mysterious 
scene,  depicting  the  seven  angels  pouring  out 
the  cups  of  the  wrath  of  God ; and  Subject  XX. 
(Rev.  xviii.,  1-4),  a vision  that  has  taxed  the 
Christian  artist’s  powers,  are  described  at 
length.  In  the  cast  the  earth,  with  mountains, 
the  sea,  and  a city  are  in  flames,  and  the  scene 
is  rendered  pretty  literally  from  the  text.  Sub- 
ject XXI.  (from  the  19th  chapter,  11-21), 
Christ  is  shown  mounted  on  a white  horse,  and 
clad  in  a scarlet  robe,  wearing  a crown,  with 
warriors  clothed  in  white  and  mounted  on 
horses  behind,  and  kings  and  mighty  men,  also 
mounted,  before;  and  near  to  the  vanquished 
host  is  the  pit  of  hell,  into  which  angels  are 
throwing  the  seven-headed  beast  and  the  Anti- 
christ. In  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Brou 
there  is  a very  fine  elaborate  representation  of 
this  scene,  called  “The  Triumph  of  Christ,” 
and  described  by  Didron.  Subject  XXIII. 
(Rev.  XX.,  1-3)  is  one  of  the  grandest.  It 
depicts  the  Second  Advent  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  last  subject  is  from  the  21st  chap- 
ter, 1-23  verses.  To  those  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  pictorial  representation  of 
the  Apocalyptic  visions,  as  given  by  the  Greek 
and  Western  artists,  we  commend  the  article  of 
Messrs.  Audsley,  from  which  the  foregoing  out- 
line has  been  taken,  . 


THE  NOBLE  MODELS. 

The  models  of  the  late  Matthew  NoVde,  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  by 
his  widow,  have  been  arranged  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  Els  wick  Hall,  and  will  Vie  open  to  public 
view  in  a few  days.  The  arrangement  of  the 
examples  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  London.  The  models  are,  for 
the  most  part,  portrait  busts;  but  there  are 
several  statues,  some  half-dozen  monuments, 
and  a number  of  bas-reliefs.  The  statues  are 
those  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Viscount  Hill,  and  others. 
There  are  some  sixty  busts  representing  a large 
portion  of  the  work  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
They  begin  with  the  Countess  of  Galloway  in 
1847,  and  close  with  Lord  Albert  Gower  in  1875. 
A bust  of  Cromwell,  evidently  done  from  the 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  remarkable 
for  vigour  and  expression.  The  great  majority 
of  the  busts  are  done  from  the  life,  and  among 
the  persons  represented  are  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Richard  Cobden,  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn,  Faraday, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Earl  Canning.  Amongst 
the  more  ideal  works  of  this  character  are  busts 
of  Sir  .John  Franklin  and  Lord  Nelson.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  models  for  those  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Wellington  at  Manchester,  and  those 
on  the  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  W est- 
minster.  The  latter  represent  Lord  Derby 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  at 
the  Oxford  Commemoration,  taking  part  in 
organising  the  Cotton  Famine  Relief  Fund,  and 
presiding  in  Privy  Council.  The  largest  of  all 
the  monuments  has  been  placed  above  the 
stairs.  It  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Robert  Heath,  Esq.  It  will 
have  a special  interest  as  the  most  imaginative 
of  the  works  of  the  sculptor.  Two  angels  are 
bending  over  a grave,  and  above  them  there  is 
a figure  of  Christ  With  one  hand  pointing 
heavenward.  Three  statuettes  represent  Gen. 
Havelock,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  One  of  the  finest,  though  most 
simple  of  the  monuments,  is  that  of  Earl  Staf- 
ford. A bust  of  the  earl  surmounts  a shield, 
on  each  side  of  which  stands  a soldier  with  gun 
reversed  and  bowed  head.  The  models  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  art  treasures  of  the 
town. 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

MLANDRIN,  according  to  Galignani,  has 
• just  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  results  of  long-continued  studies 
relative  to  the  different  qualities  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  information  he  furnishes  may 
be  of  considerable  practical  value  to  architects, 
builders,  modellers,  and  others  whose  business 
requires  the  use  of  this  material.  He  finds  that 
the  more  or  less  rapid  setting  of  the  plaster  is 
due  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  burned.  Its 
properties  are  very  different  when  it  is  prepared 
in  lumps  or  in  powder.  The  former,  when 
mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  sets  in  five 
minutes;  while  the  latter,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, takes  20.  The  reason  probably  is  that 
plaster  in  powder  is  more  easily  burned  than 
when  it  is  in  lumps,  and  what  tends  to  prove 
that  fact  is  that  when  the  latter  is  exposed 
longer  than  usual  to  the  action  of  fire  it  sets 
more  slowly.  Gypsum,  when  prepared  at  a high 
temperature,  loses  more  and  more  its  affinity  for 
water,  retaining,  however,  its  property  of  ab- 
sorbing its  water  of  crystallisation.  Plaster 
heated  to  the  red,  and  mixed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  will  no  longer  set,  but  if,  instead  of 
applying  the  ordinary  quantity  of  liquid,  the 
smallest  possible  portion  is  used,  say  one-third 
of  its  weight,  it  will  set  in  10  or  12  hours,  and 
then  it  is  less  porous,  and  becomes  extremely 
hard.  To  prepare  plaster  for  moulding  it  must 
be  burned  slowly  for  a long  time,  sufficiently  to 
drive  off  all  its  water,  and  for  its  molecules  to 
lose  a part  of  their  affinity  for  the  liquid.  M. 
Landrin  stated  that  a similar  result  could  be 
obtained  by  other  means.  If  the  plaster  is  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  kiln  for  a time  short 
enough  to  allow  it  to  retain  7 or  8 per  cent,  of 
its  water,  it  is  useless,  as  it  sets  almost  imme- 
diately ; if,  however,  the  burning  is  again 
resumed,  the  substance  soon  loses  its  moisture, 
and,  if  then  exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  rapidly 
retakes  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  then 
absorption  continues  more  slowly.  It  can  then 
be  used ; it  sets  slowly,  but  acquires  great 
hardness. 
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A NEW  TIMTOI)  MOTION  EOll  ITKLO 
INS'J'KUMKNTS. 

XArK  liavo  received  a piuni)hlot  oxplaininLf 
V V tlie  eoiiHtrui  fion  of  a now  tripod  for  field 
instruiiientH,  invented  and  patented  l>y  Mr. 
Daniel  Ilofi'iniin,  inininf'  engineer,  and  manu- 
factured liy  MesBis.  John  Davis  and  Son,  of 
Derl)y  and  Newgate-street,  London.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  engineers  and  surveyors  that  the 
present  form  of  1 ripcd  head,  with  four  levelling 
screws,  has  some  defects  ; considerable  time  is 
wasted  in  setting  uj)  and  levelling  in  the  field, 
especially  on  rough  ground ; the  levelling 
screws  require  continual  attention  in  taking  a 
sight  and  in  correcting  slight  jars,  and  even 
after  apparent  adjustment  farther  manipula- 
tion is  often  necessary.  The  invention  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Son  bring  to  our  notice  appears  to 
obviate  these  defects;  it  dispenses  with  unneces- 
cessary  screws,  while  those  used  are  made  short, 
and  therefore  are  steadier  in  action,  while  the 
quickness  of  the  ball-and-socket  motion  is  com- 
bined with  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
parallel  plate  screws.  Thus,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  tripod  the  instrument  can  be  at 
once  approximately  levelled  without  using  the 
screws — a point  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
will  be  much  valued  by  all  who  have  once 
used  a theodolite  or  field  instrument  of  any 
kind.  After  this  is  done  a slight  turn  of  the 
levelling  screws  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
adjustment.  On  looking  at  the  new  tripod 
action  we  observe  that  besides  the  ordinary 
half -ball,  moved  by  the  screws,  an  extra  plate 
is  provided,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms 
another  half-ball  of  larger  diameter,  and  having 
three  times  the  surface  of  the  lower  one.  This 
plate  remains  horizontal,  whatever  the  position 
of  the  instrument  which  rests  upon  the  spherical 
part  of  its  centre,  and  slides  upon  it.  The  level- 
ling screws  by  this  motion  always  remain  per- 
pendicular, as  the  extra  plate  does  not  move.  A 
slight  turn  of  +he  screws  completes  the  adjust- 
ment, the  instrument  turns  upon  the  lower  and 
smaller  socket- joint,  the  upper  one  remaining 
clamped.  The  manufacturers  assert  that  a 
transit  with  this  improvement  can  be  set  and 
levelled  five  times  in  the  same  time  that  the 
old  tripod  can  be  set  once ; if  half  this  time  is 
saved  the  improvement  will  be  greatly  esteemed 
by  surveyors  who  are  oVjliged  to  take  levels  or 
observations  in  rough  weather  and  under  un- 
propitious  circumstances.  We  understand  the 
tripod  of  any  instrument  can  be  altered  to  this 
improved  form. 


Mr.  Michael  Higgins,  a manure  manufacturer, 
of  Bermondsoy,  was  eummoned  on  Monday  to  the 
Southwark  Police-court  for  contravening  the  bye- 
laws of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by 
creating  n nuisance  in  the  conduct  of  an  offensive 
trade.  The  sanitary  officer  for  the  district  haying 
given  evidence,  the  defendant  was  fined  five  pounds 
and  costs. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Foresters’  Hall,  at 
Beading,  was  laid  last  week.  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Albury  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Simonds 
the  contractor.  The  cost  will  be  £4,^00. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  last  Friday  the 
failure  w^s  annouTiced  of  Andrew  Kelby,  builder 
and  contractor,  of  Bishopsgate-avenne,  for  .£46,050. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Barton-npon-Irwell  sanitary 
authority,  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Price, 
C.E.,  at  present  resident  engineer  on  the  Main 
Drainage  Works,  Barrow-in-Furness,  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  surveyor  at  a salary  of  .£275  a year. 

The  City  and  District  Banking  Company,  Carlisle, 
are  about  to  erect  new  branch  premises  at  Brampton 
and  Haltwhisle,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle. 

A new  Congregational  chapel  was  opened  at 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex,  on  Wednesday  week. 
It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  measures  internally  58ft. 
by31lt.,and  seats  from  300  to  400  persons.  Mr. 
Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Son,  of  Dedham,  are  tho 
contractors.  The  cost  has  been  ^1,600. 

A new  Congr(  gationnl  chapel  is  being  built  at 
Temple  Cowley,  near  Oxford,  and  on  Tiie.sday  week 
the  memorial  stone  was  laid.  The  building  is  Gothic 
in  style.  Mr.  Beasley  is  the  honorary  architect,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Castle  the  builder. 

Plans  and  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Miles  Aspinal,  of  Blackburn,  for  a now  theatre 
proposed  to  bo  built  in  Victoria-street,  in  that  town. 

The  “ Stanley  ” sash  opener  and  fastener  has 
been  awarded  honourable  mention,  Class  CO,  Paris 
Exhibition,  1878. 


Builliing  CntclUgcnce* 


Barkentiiwaite. — On  'I’uesday,  the  24th 
innt.,  the  Iti.shop  of  Carlisle  consearated  a new 
ebureb  and  burial  grounds  at  the  head  of 
Bassenthwaite  Lake,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John 
tlio  Evangelist.  'I'lie  church  comprises  nave, 
02ft.  by  2.5ft.  ; apsidal  chancel,  24ft.  by  21ft. ; 
organ  chamber,  vestry,  south  transept,  with 
bell  tower  and  spire  at  east  angle,  90ft.  bigli. 
The  external  walls  are  faced  with  light  grey 
parpoints,  and  dressings  of  Howrigg  stone  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle.  Koofs  covered 
with  green  Langdalo  slate.  Internally,  the 
walls  are  faced  throughout  with  rubbed 
Howrigg  stone.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
woodwork,  and  doors  and  ceilings,  and  bench 
sittings,  are  in  oak.  The  nave  has  a boarded 
waggon-headed  ceiling,  with  groin  ribs,  and 
the  chancel  vaulted  with  oak  groin  vault  and 
moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses ; the  roof 
ribs  springing  from  attached  moulded  stone 
shafts  and  foliated  caps.  The  pulpit  is  the  gift 
of  a lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carved  by 
her.  It  is  panelled  in  oak,  the  panels  filled  in 
with  carved  foliations  of  vine  and  passion 
flowers,  and  corn  flowers,  &c.  The  style 
adopted  for  the  church  is  of  late  twelfth  cen- 
tui’y,  the  whole  of  the  work  being  of  an 
unusually  costly  character  (for  that  district). 
The  church  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  D.  Brade,  of  Kendal,  selected  in  competi- 
tion in  1874. 

Beauvale,  Notts.  — New  Board  Schools, 
erected  by  the  Greasley  School  Board,  at  Hill- 
Top,  Beauvale,  were  opened  on  the  16th.  Thfe 
boys’  and  girls’  school  are  placed  at  right 
angles,  the  infants’  department  being  planned 
as  a diagonal  link.  The  buildings  are  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are 
of  red  and  blue  tiles,  with  a turret  of  varied 
design  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  principal 
rooms  are  planned  on  a 10ft.  basis,  for  200  boys, 
200  girls,  and  150  infants.  A dado  of  white 
bricks  goes  to  a height  of  4ft.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  upper  portion  of  rough  red  bricks  by 
a tile  border.  The  windows  are  filled  with  case- 
ments, and  ventilators  are  also  provided  in  the 
roof.  There  are  two  large  class-rooms  attached 
to  each  department.  The  infants’  room  is 
floored  with  blocks  of  wood  placed  endwise.  Mr. 
Sutton  is  the  architect  to  the  board;  the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Coxon  and  Donelly,  and 
the  cost  has  been  about  .£3,000. 

Bukfoed,  Oxon. — The  central  tower  and 
chancel  of  this  church  were  re-opened  on  Tues- 
day week,  after  restoration.  The  modern  ceil- 
ing of  lath  and  plaster  has  been  removed  from 
the  interior  of  the  lantern,  revealing  the  rich 
Late  Norman  carving.  Owing  to  the  great 
weight  of  the  belfry  stage  and  spire,  added 
much  later,  the  tower  arches  were  found  to  be 
much  crushed.  New  stones  have  been  inserted 
where  needed,  and  the  fabric  has  been  girded 
with  iron  bands.  In  the  chancel  a new  Dantzic 
deal  roof  has  been  put  up,  oak  clergy  and  choir 
stalls  added,  and  a pavement  of  Godwin’s  tiles 
laid.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  15th- 
century  chapel,  on  north  side  of  chancel,  is  a 
richly-gilt  and  carved  reliquary,  discovered  by 
mere  accident  by  the  vicar.  The  vestry,  which 
is  also  a 15th-century  chapel,  has  been  repaved, 
repaired,  and  the  groined  roof  cared  for.  The 
church  has  been  decorated  by  the  addition  of 
two  mural  paintings.  The  nave  and  its  aisles 
were  restored  six  years  since,  at  a cost  of 
£2,700,  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  continue 
the  work  by  re-seating  the  church,  erecting  a 
new  organ,  and  restoring  the  niches  in  the  east 
wall. 

Cleeton. — On  Saturday,  Sept.  13,  a new 
church  was  consecrated  at  Cleeton.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  Early  English  style,  from  stone 
quarried  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  site. 
The  stone  for  the  dressings  came  from  Pains- 
wick.  Inside  it  consists  of  a nave,  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  Tho  pews  and 
fittings  generally  are  of  solid  oak,  grown  with 
the  exception  of  a small  quantity  on  the  estate, 
£000  worth  of  native  oak  having  been  used. 
'I’lie  cost  of  endowing  and  building  the  church, 
l)uilding  tho  vicarage,  schools,  &c.,  is  between 
£8,000  and  £0,000.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T. 
Nicholson,  of  lleroford,  and  Mr.  Page,  of  Leo- 
minster, was  tho  builder. 


Diiooiieda. — 'I'henew  Dominican  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  opened  on  Sunday, 
after  having  been  eight  years  in  course  of  con- 
struction. It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting 
of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and  side  chapels. 
The  total  length  is  111ft.  by  30ft.  breadth 
across  nave,  and  02ft.  across  the  transep's.  The 
material  used  is  the  limestone  of  the  district, 
tho  walling  being  of  pitched-faced  work,  re- 
lieved by  hands  and  dressings  of  white  lime- 
stone, 'J'he  tower  stands  in  tho  angle  of  the 
nave  and  south  transept.  It  is  90ft.  high,  and 
is  terminated  by  a gabled  roof.  The  windows 
are  of  three  lights  each,  with  the  exception  of 
that  in  the  west  front,  which  has  six  lights. 
The  tracery  is  geometrical  in  character.  The 
arcades  are  supported  on  Aberdeen  granite 
columns  with  Portland  bases  and  caps.  The 
roof  is  boarded  and  panelled  in  pitch-pine,  with 
arched  principals.  The  lights  in  the  octagonal 
east  end  of  chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Mayer,  of  Munich,  the  subject  of  the  centre 
one  being  the  Crucifixion.  The  side  chapels 
contain  altars  of  oak,  carved  and  decorated. 
The  high  altar,  of  white  marble,  is  in  progress. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  George  Ashlin,  of  Dublin. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  local 
tradesmen  without  a contractor.  'I’he  total 
cost  has  been  £8,000. 

Halifax. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  is  in  gradual  progress,  from  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Messrs.  Scott.  The  chapel  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  aisle  have  been  re-roofed.  The  old 
timbers  have  been  cleansed  and  scraped,  and, 
where  found  serviceable,  replaced.  Where  this 
was  not  practicable  new  ones  of  oak  have  been 
substituted.  The  rebuilding  of  the  parapet  to 
the  north  aisle  of  choir  has  vastly  improved  the 
external  appearance.  When  the  walls  were 
being  prepared  for  this  parapet  an  old  tomb- 
stone was  found  built  in.  It  was  adorned  with 
a raised  floriated  cross,  and  was  broken  in  two 
pieces.  The  fragments  have  been  put  together 
and,  together  with  a stoup,  are  to  be  preserved 
in  the  vestry. 

Liverpool. — The  Harrington  Board  Schools, 
in  Stanhope-street,  were  opened  on  Monday, 
the  23rd  inst.  The  schools  are  in  three  depart- 
ments on  three  separate  floors.  They  are  for 
infants,  girls,  and  boys,  and  are  calculated  to 
accommodate  600  children.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  Mellard  Keade,  C.E.,  F.E.I.B.A.,  the 
architect  to  the  board.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Alex.  Eule  and  Son,  of  Liverpool ; the 
clerk  of  works  Mr.  Jas.  Peers.  The  ventilation 
was  carried  out  by  Potts’  Patent  Cornice 
Ventilation  Co. 

Obsdal. — The  new  church  of  St.  Clement, 
Orsdal,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave  24ft.  wide,  78ft.  long, 
and  39ft.  high  to  wall-plate,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  13ft.  6in.  wide  and  20ft.  high  to 
wall-plate.  The  chancel  is  24ft.  wide  and  30ft. 
long,  with  north  and  south  aisles.  The  roofs  of 
nave  and  chancel,  which  are  continuous 
throughout,  are  60ft.  from  floor  to  ridge ; the 
chancel  is  groined  in  brick,  with  one  bay  of 
quadrupartite  and  one  bay  of  sexpartite  vault- 
ing. A lofty  floche  of  timber  is  constructed  over 
the  chancel,  rising  to  a height  of  60ft.  over  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  The  church  is  built  entirely 
of  red  brick  and  terrs^  cotta,  except  the  pillars 
and  capitals,  which  are  of  Euncorn  red  stone. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  Decorated,  of  the 
Geometrical  period,  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Euabon  I’ed  tiles.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  fittings 
and  boundary  walls,  has  been  £7,500.  Messrs. 
Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  have  been  the 
architects  ; and  Messrs.  W ilson,  Erskine-street, 
Hulme,  the  contractors. 


Another  step  has  been  made  in  tho  movement  for 
building  a vestry  hall  for  Wandsworth,  tho  vestry 
having  on  Thursday  ovoniiig,  the  19th  inst.,  re- 
solved to  ask  permission  from  tho  Local  Government 
Board  to  thoir  borrowing  £10,000  lor  that  purpose 
— £2,000  for  asito  in  tho  High-slroetaud  £8,000  for 
buildings. 

Tho  Queen’s-wood  School  for  Wesleyan-Moth')- 
dist  ministers’  daughters  was  inaugurated  last 
week.  The  premises  aro  situated  in  Iving’s-road, 
Chiphaiu  Park,  and  were  built  some  years  since  for 
a school  by  Mr.  'I'honias  Culiilt,  the  contractor.  The 
present  alteralious  Inivo  heeii  carriod  out  under  cou- 
traotbyMr.  J.  1).  Hobson,  Mr.  .lamos  VVoir  being 
[tho  architect;  tho  total  outlay  being  about  £1,200. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Letter*  on  •ubjoob*  of  Untv.*r!«ftl  lnbore«t  have  luppoared  during 
tbo  Uwt  ten  voarn  in  th«  KNOl^ISll  MKCHaNIC  AND  WORLD 
OF  SCIENCE.  mo*t  of  Unnu  from  the  pouM  of  the  lo*(iln(r 
Solenblflo  and  Toohnioal  AubhoiMtle*  of  the  day.  Thousand*  of 
ortffinai  wtleio*  and  noU'nMrto  papers,  and  oount-les*  receipt*  and 
wi'lnkle*  embraolnK  ahnoat  ctory  subject  on  which  It  1*  posatble 
to  doHk'e  Inlormatiou  have  also  uppcarod  durtnif  the  •ame  period. 
The  earlleat  aiid  mo*t  nocumto  Informntlon  roepootlng:  all  new 
■cleutino  dlaoororujs  and  nicohunlcal  Inveutlona  1*  to  be  found  In 
It*  patfo«,  and  It*  larjre  olrouUfeion  render*  It  the  bOHt  medium 
for  all  advertlicr*  who  wlnh  thoir  announcement*  to  be  brought 
tinder  tlio  notice  of  manufacturers,  moohanlos,  solontiflo  workers, 
and  amateufM.  Prloe  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  newH- 
Tenders.  Post-free  aid.  OfUoo:  31,  Tavi*u>ok. street,  CoTent- 
garden,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tho  opinions  of 
our  oorrespondonta.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  comiuunicationa  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  olaimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.! 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STllKKT.  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  oblipred  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  projrress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-oflice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charpe  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  ei^ht 
words  (the  first  line  countinar  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  loss  than  half-a*crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  sis  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

IVont  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  Cdols.  40c.  gold)»  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s,  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton) , £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d,  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscrintion. 

Oases  for  binding  the  half-vearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received. — E.  C. — H.  B.  Co. — F.  W.  B. — Q.  S.— E.  T. — 
S.  B.  B. — F.  U. — J.  and  W — M.  and  H. — A.  F.  O. — 
H.  T.—E.  B.  and  S.— T.  G.— W.  H.  L. 

Drawings  Received. — H.  Ou!?h. — L.  Bell.— E.  Birchall. 

J.  H.  R.  (The  minimum  cost  for  churches  may  be  taken  at 
about  £4  per  sitting,  and  a fair  medium  at  from  £5  to 
£8.  We  canuot  refer  you  to  any  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  plamiingancl  construction.) — Querist. 
(It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a licence  in  order  to  value 
house  property  for  mortgage,  &c.  In  answer  to  your 
second  question,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  for  printed  regulations  for  schools.) 
— E.  E.  B.  (The  fagle  was  used  as  symbolical  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For  ancient  seats  consult 
Brandon's  Analysis  and  Parish  Churches,*' “ Pugin’s 
Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  “ Calling’s  Details,” 
and  our  own  columns.) — Foliage.  (“Art  Foliage,” 
by  J.  K.  Colling,  would  probably  suit  your  purpose. 
The  series  was  published  in  the  Building  News  a few 
years  ago.)— A Father.  (It  is  impossible  to  fix  any 
reliable  average.  For  the  first  sav  from  50  to  200 
guineas;  for  the  second  from  30  shillings  to  £10  weekly, 
according  to  business  qualifications.)— Draughtsman. 
(You  are  bound  to  give  at  least  a quarter’s  notice.) 
Building  News”  Designing  Club.  — “B”  in  a 
Square.  (We  consider  our  prizes  quite  equal  to  the 
work,  and  bear  favourable  comparision  with  those 
offered  by  the  Architectural  Societies.  Our  desire  is  to 
encourage  a'l  classes  of  students,  not  simply  the  “ happy 
and  laborious  ” advanced  student,  but  the  elementary 
begincer  as  well.) — Cinquefoil,  Frank  Oakden.  (Ail 
drawings  are  returned,  but  unless  rollers  are  sent  we 
cannot  be  responsible  if  the  drawings  get  crushed  in 
transmission.) — William  Martin.  (“Use”  in  three 
circles.) — John  Lethaby.  (No  stone  dressings  are  to 
be  used.) 

Erratum. — “ AMedi.$val  Architect’s  Commission.” — 
On  p.  264,  line  4,  for  “ Ixfole  ” read  “ Lx  foote.” 


Corasponicitct 

LEEK  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

^ Sir, — On  reference  to  the  Building  News 
of  August  2nd  and  16th  I thought  it  necessary, 
in  my  own  justification,  to  throw  a little  more 
light  on  this  disgraceful  competition.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  copy  of  August  2nd,  Mr.  Critchlow 
made  a very  bold  statement:  — “That  the 
author  of  ‘ Epidemiology  ’ had  had  informa- 
tion that  no  other  competitor  had.”  This  (as 
I have  said  before)  is  untrue.  As  to  the 
“reports  going  about  the  town”  that  it  was 
“two  to  one”  that  my  claim  of  forty  guineas 
on  the  commissioners  for  work  done  over  two 
years  ago  “ would  be  thrown  in  ” is  too  a,hsurd 
to  make  any  further  reference  to.  I under- 


stand that  a member  of  the  board  has  an  inter- 
est in  “ Cave  Pestein  ” — in  fact,  ho  admitted  it 
to  mo  himself  (previous  to  the  competition). 
Although  this  design  (“Cave  Pestem”)  was 
sent  in  under  a local  land  surveyor’s  name,  it 
was  designed  by  an  architect  not  resident  in 
Leek  at  all. 

It  was  also  stated  that  a plan  had  been  shown 
to  me  from  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
had  not  been  shown  to  other  competitors.  This 
I cannot  understand,  unless  it  refers  to  the 
designs  I made  and  submitted  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  about  one  year  ago,  copies 
of  which  I,  of  course,  could  have  supplied  (to 
each  competitor)  had  I been  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Critchlow  also  states  that  the  conditions 
were  “ extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory.”  I 
don’t  know  what  more  he  could  want,  unless  he 
would  have  the  commissioners  to  make  the 
designs  and  instruct  each  competitor  to  copy 
them. 

Had  “ Cave  Pestem”  been  placed  first  instead 
of  “ Epidemiology,”  no  doubt  Mr.  Critchlow 
would  have  said  the  conditions  were  very  good. 
But  from  the  fact  that  the  commissioners 
awarded  “Cave  Pestem”  the  second  prize  is  a 
sufficient  proof  to  me  that  the  conditions  were 
anything  but  vague. 

“A  Commissioner”  says  “Epidemiology” 
had  an  advantage  over  London  architects,  be- 
cause the  buildings  were  shown  in  three  differ- 
ent positions,  and  suggested  the  purchase  of 
the  adjoining  field.  I suppose  they  (the  Lon- 
don architects)  might  have  done  the  same  had 
they  seen  the  desirability. 

May  I also  trouble  you  to  publish  the  letter 
(iuclosed)  from  the  last  issue  of  the  Leek 
Times  ? — I am,  &c.,  John  Tatlob, 

Author  of  the  Designs  “ Epidemiology.” 

Leek,  Sept.  24,  1878. 

[Copy.l 

Gentlemen, — Tn  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners’  Meeting  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Leek  Times,  relating  to  the  above  subject,  a few 
remarks  in  my  own  justification  as  a competitor 
may  not  he  out  of  place.  The  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  containining  their  Architect’s 
notes  on  the  four  plans  submitted  to  them,  points 
out  many  defects  in  the  designs,  “ Esperance.” 
“ Cave  Pestem,”  and  “ Health.”  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  find  any  fault  with  “ Epidemiology,”  except 
the  disproportionate  cost  of  the  angle  projections. 
It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  he  (the  Architect)  has 
misunderstood  the  drawing,  or  could  not  have  made 
such  a remark.  If  vou  will  refer  to  the  drawing  of 
the  ground  plan  (No,  2),  yon  will  see  an  alternate 
design  (line  for  line  with  “ Esperance”)  which  does 
away  with  one  angle  projection  (the  bath-room)  to 
each  waid  if  thought  desirable.  This  alteration  and 
cutting  out  the  upper  story  of  the  administrative 
block  would  at  least  reduce  the  cost  .£200.  “ Epi- 
mediology  ” would  in  this  case  cost  .£237  less  than 
“Esperance,”  and  have  the  more  desirable  advan- 
tage (if  not  an  absolute  necessity)  of  east  and  west 
lights  towards  which  “Esperance”  cannot  have. 

I may  also  add  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  select  the 
design  of  “ Esperance,”  even  though  the  Architect 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  has  recommended 
it,  when  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
(dated  May  25th,  1878)  drawn  up  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. See  No.  5.  which  runs  as  follows  “ The 
wards  to  have  one  foot  of  window  space  to  60  cubic 
space,  and  windows  to  be  strictly  opposite  ” This 
latter  clause  (in  italics)  is  totally  ignored  in  the 
design  of  “Esperance,”  and  on  this  ground  I 
respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  adopt  the  recommendation  (not  decision) 
of  the  Architect  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  I am  convinced  that  it  these  circumstances  had 
been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Smith  (the  said  Architect) 
he  wonld  agree  with  me.  Farther,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  any  expression  of  opinion  is  given  bv  the 
Medical  or  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  npon  any  of  the  four  designs 
referred  to  them.  The  question  was  raised  at  the 
meeting  on  the  3rd  instant : — “ Would  the  Local 
Government  Board  approve  the  design  marked 
‘ Epidemiology  ?’  ” Certainly,  if  they  wonld  “ Espe- 
rance it  is  in  principle  exactly  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  the  out-offices  are  placed  angle- 
wise,  or  at  the  corners,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  building,  thus  obtaining  tbe  lights  (east 
and  west)  referred  to  previously.  “ Health  ]’  does 
not  provide  an  alternate  design,  so  that  in  this  ease 
the  Architect  would  be  quite  right  as  to  the  addi- 
tional cost.  Presuming  the  newspaper  report  of  a 
former  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  correct, 
the  Surveyor’s  estimate  of  “Epidemiology”  was 
Jil,706.  Had  the  Surveyor,  in  his  calculation,  taken 
into  consideration  the  alternate  design  (which  ought 
to  have  been  done),  which  dispenses  with  the  four 
bath  rooms  (or  angle  projections  referred  to  by  the 
Architect),  together  with  the  deduction  previously 
named,  would  reduce  the  cost  to  .£1,506,  according 
to  the  Surveyor’s  estimate. — I am,  gentlemen,  yours 
obediently,  the  author  of  the  designs 

“ Epidemiology.” 


I 
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OFFICES,  GREY  FRIARS,  LEICESTER. 

Sib, — In  the  illustration  of  this  building  on 
Sept.  13,  so  truthfully  and  rigidly  has  tho 
spirit  of  old  work  been  followed  that  I really 
thought  it  was  a drawing  of  an  old  house  in 
iny  own  town  until  I saw  a different  title  under- 
neath, nor  was  I by  any  means  alone  in  nay 
surprise.  If  any  reader  will  compare  this 
building  as  illustrated  with  a drawing  of  an 
old  house  in  Notte-street,  Plymouth,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Building  News  on  July  17, 
1874,  he  will  not,  I think,  wonder  at  my  having 
made  such  a mistake.  If  the  architect  has 
not  seen  the  Plymouth  house,  or  its  illustra- 
tion, the  coincidence  is  almost  miraculous;  but 
if  he  has,  he  surely  might  have  acknowledged 
his  debt  to  the  old  house. — Yours,  &c., 

A Plymouth  Student. 


Sib, — Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
your  impression  of  Sept.  13th.  The  above- 
named  buildings  are  signed  “ Isaac  Barradale,” 
architect,  whereas  on  looking  through  the  back 
numbers  of  my  Building  News  I find  it  to  be 
an  exact  copy  of  on  old  house  in  Notte-street, 
Plymouth,  sketched  by  H.  A.  Gribble,  and 
illustrated  by  you  in  your  number  of  J uly  17th, 
1874. — I am,  &c..  Justice, 

[The  modern  building  is  notan  “exact”  copy 
of  the  old  one,  but  the  general  resemblance  is 
certainly  very  close,  and  struck  us  on  our  first 
visit  to  the  Academy. — Ed.] 


REMARKABLE  SEPULCHRAL  SLAB  AT 
CARLATTON. 

Sib, — As  the  monumental  slab  at  Carlatton 
seems  to  be  a puzzle  to  many,  from  the  fact  of 
its  bearing  military  and  ecclesiastical  emblems, 
might  I suggest  that  it  probably  commemorates 
one  who  after  being  a soldier  became  a priest, 
the  sword  being  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  cross 
to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  secular  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  which  the  inscription, 
merely  noticing  “ Henricus  de  Newton  ” as  a 
vicar,  tends  to  confirm.  A remarkable  brass  at 
Win  wick,  Lancashire,  appears  to  bear  out  this 
solution  of  the  mystery,  for  here  ‘ Sir  Peter 
Legh’  is  represented  in  full  plate  armour,  over 
which  he  wears  a chasuble,  and  the  inscription 
states  him  to  have  been  a knight  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  became  a priest.  Might  this 
not  have  been  the  case  with  “ Henricus  de 
Newton,”  and  the  motive  for  the  sword  and  the 
chalice  on  the  same  slab  ? — I am,  &c., 

Horsham,  Sept.  24.  J.  Lewis  Andbe. 


SPECULATIVE  HOUSES— WHAT  IS  AN 
ARCHITECT  ? 

Sib, — Your  article  on  “ Speculative  House 
Manufacture  ” leads  me  to  ask  the  foregoing 
question,  because  it  is  so  common  to  see  men 
start  up  and  style  themselves  architects  whose 
previous  occupation  and  training  has  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  building  operations. 
I have  known  several  who  were  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  knowledge  of  building  materials  or 
of  the  manner  of  putting  them  together,  and 
some  of  these  worthies  manage  to  tumble  into 
lucrative  practice.  Sometimes  a plodding 
clever  man  of  reticent  habits  will  take  as  a 
partner  one  of  these  enterprising  fellows  who, 
with  a smattering  of  architectural  lore,  is 
endowed  with  a large  amount  of  cheek,  and 
whose  business  is  to  hunt  up  commissions  and 
do  the  wine  and  dinner  business. 

Then  others  are  always  prowling  about  and 
scent  a commission  almost  before  you  have 
thought  about  it  yourself.  The  typical  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  begs  permission  to  show 
you  a sketch  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  but  of  which  he  has  a large  stock. 
Having  by  this  means  introduced  himself,  he 
ultimately  cajoles  you  into  giving  him  direc- 
tions for  the  final  plans,  &c.,  which  he  at  once 
puts  into  the  hands  of  a London  designer,  or 
in  some  cases  the  elevation  only,  and  tacks  on 
to  the  same  a crude  plan  of  his  own  ; but  when 
your  building  is  completed  you  will  most  likely 
find  it  is  everything  but  a “ joy  for  ever.” — I 
am,  &c..  No  Humbug. 


Mr.  B.  Smith,  foreman  at  Mr.  Bladwell’s  joinery 
works,  Bath,  was  presented  on  Friday  last  with  a 
silver  teapot  by  the  workmen  as  a m.ark  of  respect 
on  leaving  the  city. 
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QUICSTIONS. 

[6620.]— North  Point.— Will  Homo  reader  iu form 
me  whether  it  is  comet  to  show  the  true  north  point, 
or  the  niiiffnetio  north  point  on  pinna,  also  the  pro- 
Bont  deviation  iu  degrees  ?— X.  Y.  Z. 

[6621.]— Lights, — I shall  he  obliged  to  nny  of 
your  readers  who  will  enlighten  me  ns  to  the  follow- 
ing matter  :— A and  H are  the  respective  owners  of 
two  contiguous  pieces  of  ground,  divided  by  a fence  ; 
J5  erects  within  .‘1ft.  of  the  fence  a building  with  two 
windows  overlooking  A’s  proi>erty.  Now,  what 
course  should  A take  to  prevent  lifrom  securing,  by 
virtue  of  20  years’  standing,  an  absolute  right  to 
these  windows  ? Upon  the  attainment  of  such  a 
right  the  value  of  A's  property  would  be  materially 
depreciated,  for  A could  not  build  iup  to  the  fence 
for  fear  of  obstructing  the  light  to  his  neighbour’s 
windows.  I moy  mention  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
au  amicable  arrangement  being  made. — Inquirer. 

[6522.] — Thickness  of  Metals,  Glass,  &o. — 
Will  some  reader  give  the  thickness  in  decimals  of 
an  inch  of  sheet  zinc  (Nos.  10  to  18)  ? And  also 
state  the  best  authorities  on  the  thicknesses  of  sheet 
metals,  glass,  &c.  “ Molesworth  ” (old  edition) 
gives  very  little  information  on  the  subject,— Zinc. 

[5523.] — Arresting  Dry  Hot.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  if  there  is  a solution  that  will  stop  dry 
rot  in  timber,  and  if  so  what  is  it  ? — W.  H. 

[5524.] — Algiers. — Can  any  one  give  me  informa- 
tion regarding  the  arcbmology  of  Algiers,  and  if 
much  building  is  at  present  going  on  ? — H.  M.  M. 

[5525.] — Beacons.— Are  any  of  the  following 
beacons  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  still  standing : — 
L Admiral  Bullock’s  wooden  mast  beacon — the 
first — erected  in  1840  ? 2.  Mr.  Steward’s  (C.E.)  iron 
mast  beacon,  erected  in  1814  ? 3.  Mr.  J.  Walker’s 

(C.E.)  iron  mast  beacon,  erected  in  1844  or  1845  ? 
4.  Is  the  iron  beacon  at  present  standing  either  of 
these  ? 5.  Is  there  any  book  or  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  these  several  attempts  ?— G.  B.  G. 

[5526.] — Cemetery  Chapels. — I have  been  told 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  some  cemetery  chapels  to 
have  a revolving  table  for  placing  the  coffin  on,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  turning  the  body  feet  foremost 
when  leaving  the  chapel.  Will  some  one  kindly 
describe  its  construction  and  usual  dimensions,  and 
oblige- A Ten  Years’  Subscriber. 

[5527.] — Lawn  Tennis. — I am  desirous  of  making 
a disused  barn  available  as  a lawn  tennis  court  for 
the  winter.  Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me 
of  a good  and  simple  floor  for  this  purpose— one  that 
could  be  laid  by  ordinary  country  workmen  ? 1 
have  been  recommended  gas-tar  and  ashes.— W.  W. 
K. Clarke. 

[5528.]— Smoke  Nuisance.- Can  any  of  your 
practical  correspondents  give  me  a good  suggestion 
for  constructing  a brick  copper  to  consume  its  own 
smoke  ? Upon  sultry  days  the  smoke,  instead  of 
ascending  from  the  chimney  top,  descends  into  the 
surrounding  gardens,  &c.,  and  thus  becomes  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  the  neighbours.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  I have  been  served  with  a notice  from 
the  police  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  chimney  has 
been  considerably  heightened,  but  to  no  satisfactory 
result.  Any  information  upon  this  subject  will  be 
thankfully  received  by— One  in  a Fix. 

[5529.]— Foreign  Appointments.— Will  any  of 
your  numerous  readers  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a commission  under  Government  abroad 
as  assistant  surveyor  or  clerk  of  works  without 
passing  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  as  the  lan- 
guages would  stop  me  there  ? If  so,  to  whom 
should  I apply  ? I should  not  object  to  Cyprus  ; or 
where  would  it  be  advisable  to  go  abroad  with  an 
almost  certain  chance  of  being  employed  either 
privately  or  under  Government  ? — An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 


REPLIES. 

[5310.] — Swastika. — The  swastika  was  a cross 
with  four  nails,  representing  the  instrument  used  for 
producing  the  holy  fire.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
instrument  by  Sanscrit  scholars.  At  the  point  where 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  cross  each  other  was  a hole, 
in  which  a third  piece,  in  the  form  of  a lance,  was 
rapidly  rotated  by  means  of  a cord,  till  fire  was 
senerated  by  friction.  For  information  as  to  the 
rites  which  attended  the  production  of  the  holy  fire 
see  Schliemann’s  “ Troy  and  Mycenaj,”  p.  106. — C. 
P.  Edwards. 

[5444.] — Proportion. — (This  is  one  of  17  queries  of 
which  only  four  have  as  yet  been  answered.)  The  best 
way  to  study  proportion  is  to  read  the  article  upon  it 
{le  neuviumej  in  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Entretiens  sur 
1 Architecture.”  This  book  has,  I believe,  been 
tra,nslated  by  Mr.  B.  Bucknall.  'The  proportions  of 
buildings  in  the  Classical  styles  may  be  studied 
from  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  &c,— C.  P. 
Edwards. 

[6496.]— Figures  in  Perspective.— There  is  no 
TOle  for  placing  figures  in  a perspective.  In  a draw- 
ing  iiAended  only  for  architects  a single  figure  will 
be  sufficient,  in  order  to  give  scale  to  the  building 
illnstrated,  and  should  be  placed  in  a position  where 
it  will  best  serve  this  purpose,  as  at  the  principal 
entrance.  The  height  would  be  found  in  the  same 


way  as  the  height  of  a column  or  window  head,  or 
other  feature.  In  a drawing  intended  to  attract  a 
competition  committee  you  may  place  as  many 
figures  as  you  like,  but  their  position  and  size  must 
depend  upon  the  artist’s  knowledge  and  experience. 
Note; — “Geographers  in  Afric  maps  place  elephants 
to  fill  up  gaps.” — C.  P.  Edwards. 

[6503.]— Chimney  Flues. — Having  planned  many 
cottages  of  the  class  mentioned,  I may  say  I have 
never  made  the  flues  larger  than  9in.  square,  and  I 
can  guarantee  that  “J.  N.  J.”  will  not  find  that 
size  insufficient  in  capacity  ; in  fact,  a 9in.  pipe 
flue  would  bo  better  still.  I would  add  that  a flue 
14in.  X 9in. — the  conventional  size— is  quite  unne- 
cessary now  ; the  square  flues  draw  better,  there  is 
less  space  for  the  lodgment  of  soot,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  the  sweeper’s  brush  makes  a 
cleaner  sweep.  Large  flues  are  a mistaken  notion, 
and  should  be  placed  along  with  that  other  exploded 
notion  of  large  drains.— G.  H.  G. 

[5510.1 — Didron’s  Works. — I believe  there  is  a 
translation  of  the  “Manual  d’Iconographie  Chr6- 
tienne  ” in  Bohn’s  series. — Biblios. 

r .5510.  ] — Didron’s  Works.  — M.  Didron’s 
“Manuel  d’Iconographie  Chrdtienne  ” has  been 
translated  into  English  some  14  or  15  years,  and  I 
believe  “C.  F.  W.”  will  find  it  in  Bohn’s  pnblica- 
cations,  under  the  title  of  “ Didron’s  Christian 
Iconography.” — W.  S. 

[5512.] — Chimney  Stalk. — The  rents  alluded  to 
by  “Builder”  can  only  be  the  effects  of  expansion 
by  heat,  and  it  has  been  brought  about  by  one  of 
three  causes  : — 1.  The  inner  lining  of  fire-bricks 
has  by  some  inadvertence  been  allowed  to  touch  the 
shaft ; 2.  In  connecting  the  boilers  the  heat  or  fire 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  up  the  space  between  the 
lining  and  the  shaft  itself  ; 3.  As  the  lining  is  only 
20ft.  high,  and  the  rents  or  cracks  in  the  shaft  40ft., 
it  suggests  that  the  great  point  of  internal  expan- 
sion was  immediately  above  the  lining,  and  that 
from  this  point  the  fractures  travelled  upwards  and 
downwards,  say  20ft.  each  way— a length  and  rSgu- 
larity  that  could  only  occur  iu  brickwork  of  a first- 
rate  character.  The  fault  lies  in  not  economising 
the  heat  by  the  better  construction  of  the  boiler 
flues,  and  the  party  interested  would  do  well  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  patent  econo- 
misers manufactured  by  Green  and  Son,  of  Wake- 
field, which  exhaust  all  the  heat  before  reaching  the 
chimney. — W.  S. 

[5513.] — Notice  to  Leave. — Unless  an  under- 
standing was  made  as  to  railway  fare  I am  afraid 
“ W.  F.”  cannot  recover.  Notice  should  have  been 
given  legally  from  the  day  of  commencing  duty. 
I5ut  is  it  worth  while  to  dispute  so  trumpery  a point, 
as  a week’s  notice  has  been  given. — M. 

[5513.]— Notice  to  Leave.— If  “ W.  F.”  was  paid 
on  Saturday — the  customary  end  of  the  week — it 
fixes  that  time  as  the  legal  end  of  the  week,  and  he 
was  entitled  to  a clear  week’s  notice — i.e.,  notice  not 
later  than  the  Saturday.  If  “ W.  F.”  was  engaged 
in  a town  at  a distance,  and  paid  his  fare  to  reach 
his  place  of  employment,  he  would,  by 'courtesy,  have 
the  same  refunded  to  him  by  his  employer ; but, 
unless  there  was  some  written  agreement  respecting 
these  fares,  they  would  not  be  legally  recoverable 
from  the  employer.  H the  notice  was  given  on  the 
Wednesday  to  terminate  the  engagement  on  the 
following  Saturday  it  was  illegal,  and  “ W.  F.”  can 
claim  for  a week’s  pay  in  lieu  of  notice ; but  it  is  a 
nice  point  whether  “ W.  F.”  should  not  have  been 
on  the  ground  of  his  employer  during  this  week,  and 
there  to  have  tendered  his  services.  The  employer 
may  plead  that  “ W.  F.”  sold  his  services  in  some 
other  quarter  that  week ; but  above  all  comes  the 
question,  did  “ W.  F.’’  misconduct  himself  when  in 
the  employ  in  question  ? If  so,  then  he  breaks  the 
engagement  on  his  part,  and  is  liable  to  even  instant 
dismissal. — W.  S. 

[5514.J— Damp  "Walls. — “Architect’s  ” complaint 
is  the  old  one  of  solid  walls  versus  damp.  The  only 
remedy  I can  suggest  is  to  slate-hang  the  exterior 
angle,  if  not  a visible  part,  or  to  batten  the  room 
inside.  An  easier  and  cheaper  remedy  is  to  line  the 
walls  with  tinfoil,  and  then  re-paper  it ; but  I have 
some  doubt  of  its  success  in  the  present  case,  when 
the  exposure  is  to  the  south-west. — G.  H.  G. 

[6514.] — Damp  Walls. — From  the  description 
given  by  “ Architect  ” this  looks  like  a case  of  atmo- 
speric  condensation,  as  we  cannot  expect  a shower 
of  rain  " however  slight  ” to  penetrate  a 14in.  brick 
wall,  and  the  wet  to  pour  down  the  inside.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  condensation  try  the  effect  of  ventilation  in 
the  chimney,  or  other  place  by  which  the  air  can  be 
set  in  motion.  If  it  is  a case  of  damp  through  the 
wall  it  is  proof  it  is  built  of  porous  material,  and  it 
should  be  painted  externally  or  cemented,  or  boarded 
and  then  painted.  But  if  the  brickwork  itself  is  to 
bo  painted  it  should  be  done  when  the  wall  was  in  as 
dry  a state  as  possible,  say  between  wet  seasons  or 
periods  of  heavy  rain. — W.  S. 

* [5514.]— Damp  Walls.  — “ Architeet  ” should 
have  said  whether  the  bricks  are  good  and  sound, 
whether  dense  or  porous,  aud  whether  the  work  is 
well  built  in  good  mortar.  Does  the  roof  come 
well  over  the  walls  both  at  eaves  aud  gables,  or  how 
is  it  finished  off  behind  parapets  P How  thick  are 
gable  walls  P There  are  plenty  of  houses  as  much 
exposed  as  the  one  in  question  can  bo,  and  which  yet 
are  dry.  By  knowing  such  details  as  these  wo  may 
find  out  the  cause  of  damp  aud  its  cure. — Tuos. 
Blabuill. 
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A MEETING  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Artisans’ 
Dwellinf's  Scheme  and  Street  Improvement 
Association,  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Friends’  Hall,  Banner-street,  at  which  Mr. 
G.  W.  Carter  presided,  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  action  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  'Works  with  respect 
to  the  wholesale  demolition  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor  and  the  stagnation  of  trade  in 
the  district,  and  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing upon  the  board  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  to  give  the  people  suitable  homes.  In 
opening  the  proceedings,  the  chairman  pointed 
out  that  as  long  ago  as  December,  1876,  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
it  was  then  promised  that  the  matter  should  be 
expedited.  What  had  happened  ? Two  years 
had  passed,  and  not  a single  brick  had  been 
laid,  although  many  other  houses  had  been 
pulled  down.  The  fact  was  the  people  in  that 
district  were  in  a worse  position  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  The  board  had  not  kept 
its  faith  witn  the  people,  and  the  meeting  had 
been  called  to  try  and  find  out  what  means 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  board.  Mr. 
Fuller  proposed,  “ That  this  meeting  views 
with  alarm  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  by  reason  of  its  constant 
demolition  of  the  houses  of  the  people,  while 
not  providing  them  with  suitable  ones  in  their 
stead,  according  to  their  promise  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  particularly  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  amount  of  ground  now  vacant, 
which  they  could,  if  so  disposed,  at  once  utilise 
for  the  required  purpose.”  The  resolutions 
having  been  discussed  were  adopted  unani- 
mously.  Another  resolution  was  adopted  to 
the  effect  “ That  a deputation  wait  on  the 
Board  of  Works  at  their  next  meeting,  to  urge 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in 
this  matter.” 

Mb.  John  Penn,  the  eminent  engineer,  of 
Greenwich,  died  on  Monday  night,  at  his 
residence  at  Lee.  He  was  born  in  1805  at 
Greenwich,  where  his  father  had  during  the 
close  of  the  last  century  established  a business 
as  a machinist  and  agricultural  implement 
manufacturer.  It  was  there  that  at  a very  early 
age  John  Penn  acquired  that  proficiency  at  the 
forge,  the  lathe,  and  the  vice-bench,  by  which, 
in  after  life,  he  was  enabled  to  teach  his  men 
the  excellence  and  accuracy  in  workmanship 
for  which  the  firm  became  famous.  Mr.  Penn 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1828,  and  a E'ellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  in  1859.  He  was  also  a past 
President  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, and  had  received  many  marks  of  distinc- 
tion from  various  foreign  Governments.  He 
leaves  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1872 
he  took  his  two  eldest  sons  into  partnership, 
and  they  are  now  the  heads  of  the  firm,  which 
employs  upwards  of  2,000  hands.  Mr.  Penn 
himself  retired  from  business  in  1875,  after  60 
years  of  work,  not  more  honourable  to  himself 
than  it  has  been  useful  to  his  country  and  the 
world. 

Mb.  George  Parker  Bidder,  the  well- 
known  civil  engineer,  better  known  as  the  cele- 
brated “calculating  boy”  in  the  earlier  quarter 
of  this  century,  died  last  Friday.  Mr.  Bidder 
was  born  in  1806,  and  consequently  he  had 
completed  his  72nd  year.  He  attributed  the 
first  stimulus  given  to  his  genius  to  passing  the 
door  of  a blacksmith’s  shop  which  stood  opposite 
to  his  father’s,  in  which,  when  old  enough,  he 
was,  in  his  own  words,  “ raised  to  the  dignity  of 
being  allowed  to  blow  the  bellows.”  As  the 
“ calculating  boy,”  he  was  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  age,  and  many  probably  have  heard  how 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  would  have 
him  at  Court  and  listen  in  wonder  to  him. 
Eventually  educated  at  Edinburgh,  through 
the  kindness  of  a friend,  ho  afterwards  em- 
braced the  science  of  engineering  under  Henry 
Robertson  Palmer,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  His  connection 
with  George  Stephenson,  whom  he  assisted  in 
his  great  Parliamentai'y  contests,  introduced 
him  to  the  hard  work  of  the  profession,  and 
subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  liis  son, 
Robert  Stephenson,  he  took  part  in  some  of  t he 
greatest  works  in  the  early  days  of  railways. 
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During  the  later  part  of  his  career  he  was  con- 
suited  by  the  Government  constantly  on  press- 
ing and  important  matters,  but  had  practically 
retired  from  every-day  work. 

Sir  Eichard  Griffith,  who  for  more  than 
half  a century  has  tilled  a prominent  place  in 
Irish  othcial  life,  died  on  Monday  at  Dublin. 
Ho  completed  his  9tth  year  on  Friday  last. 
He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
a position  which  he  held  up  to  his  death,  though 
latterly  his  duties  have  been  only  formal.  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  in  1797  obtained  a commission 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  but  on  the  advice 
of  his  father  devoted  his  talents  to  the  pursuit 
of  a civil  engineer.  At  the  early  age  of  23  he 
was  unanimously  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1808,  immediately 
after  receiving  this  honour,  he  returned  to 
Ireland  and  entered  upon  his  professional 
career.  In  1809  he  received  his  first  public 
appointment  as  engineer  by  the  commissioners 
selected  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of 
draining  and  improving  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  selected  as  successor 
to  the  eminent  chemist  and  mineralogist, 
Eichard  Kirwan,  in  the  office  of  Inspector- 
General  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Mines  in 
Ireland.  After  the  Irish  famine  in  1822,  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Wellesley,  appointed  Mr. 
Griffith,  as  engineer,  to  improve  and  construct 
roads  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Limerick.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the 
first  edition  of  the  geological  map  of  Ireland 
was  published,  and  before  the  institution  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  he  was  appointed  General 
Boundary  Surveyor.  In  1828  the  general 
scheme,  of  which  other  officers  were  the  fore- 
runners, was  initiated,  and  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  for  the  general  survey  and  valu- 
ation of  rateable  property.  He  was  subse- 
quently employed  by  the  Government  on 
various  public  undertakings,  and  was,  in  fact, 
referred  to  as  an  authority  in  engineering  and 
other  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  most  useful  was  effected  in  Dublin 
under  his  guidance  by  the  diversion  of  the 
river  Liffey  from  its  former  course  to  the  King’s 
Bridge,  the  devastation  of  a block  of  houses  of 
the  lowest  class  adjoining  the  Royal  Barracks, 
which  formed  a nursery  of  disease  and  crime, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  fine  open  space  called 
the  Esplanade.  In  1855,  on  the  completion  of 
his  geological  map  of  Ireland,  he  was  presented 
by  the  late  Professor  Forbes,  President  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  with  the  Wollas- 
ton Medal,  and  in  1858  he  was  created  a baronet 
in  recognition  of  his  public  services. 

A HANDY  medium  for  the  prevention  of  rust 
and  corrosion  on  metal  surfaces  is  a desideratum. 
Prom  experience  we  can  recommend  Harrison’s 
anti-corrosive  paste  to  joiners  and  others  who 
may  be  in  search  of  such.  By  using  this  pre- 
paration, which  is  cheap  and  easily  applied, 
metal  goods  of  any  kind  may  be  stored  away 
without  fear  of  damage  from  damp  or  rust. 
When  required  for  use,  a dry  cloth  or  leather 
will  remove  the  paste  in  a few  seconds  without 
any  further  cleaning  or  polishing.  We  have 
previously  used  other  preparations,  but  have 
found  one  great  drawback  in  connection  with 
all  of  them.  The  fatty  acids  contained  in 
ordinary  oils  decomposed  when  the  goods  were 
stored  away  for  any  length  of  time,  and  caused 
the  very  evR  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  The 
basis  of  Harrison’s  Paste  is  free  from  any  such 
objections,  and  may  be  safely  trusted  to.  We 
can  also  speak  favourably  of  a rapid  and  effec- 
tive polishing  powder  supplied  by  the  same 
manufacturers,  which  is  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment Dockyards,  and  which,  while  quickly  re- 
moving all  rust  and  dulness,  does  not  scratch 
the  most  delicate  metallic  surface. 

With  reference  to  our  remark  last  week  as 
to  the  Yeadon  Town  Hall  competition,  and  the 
terms  of  four  per  cent,  commission  to  be  paid 
on  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  we  are 
informed  by  a well-known  firm  of  architects 
in  the  North  that  on  their  declining  to  compete 
on  terms  less  than  the  usual  five  per  cent.,  the 
committee  informed  them  that  “ several  first- 
rate  firms  of  architects  ” had,  before  the  com- 
petition was  advertised,  offered  to  “ do  it  ” for 
two  and  a half  per  cent.,  so  that  the  committee 
are  of  the  expressed  opinion  that  they  are 
doing  a very  generous  thing  by  offering  so 
much  as  four  per  cent.  " Round  Manchester,” 


our  informants  add,  “architects  are  willing  to 
undertake  work  at  almost  any  rate.”  Surely 
it  must  be  to  do  it  anyhow  ? Architects  who 
will  degrade  their  profession  thus  are  scarcely 
worth  censure,  and  the  public  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  if  they  break  the  old  standing 
rule  that  “that  which  is  worth  having  is  worth 
paying  for.”  The  services  of  architects  who 
are  willing  to  work  at  2J  per  cent,  on  the  build- 
ings of  an  ordinary  practice  must  indeed  be 
dear  at  any  price,  and  although  thirty  archi- 
tects have  sent  in  designs  for  the  Yeadon 
Town  Hall,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  sort  of 
building  Yeadon  will  get  for  its  money  and 
generous  offer  of  four  per  cent. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  at  Cheltenham 
on  the  23rd  prox.  are  fairly  complete.  The 
following  are  the  presidents  of  departments, 
each  of  whom  will  deliver  an  address : — 1. 
.Jurisprudence,  Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C., 
LL.D. ; 2.  Education,  Hon.  George  Brodrick  ; 

3.  Health,  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. ; 

4.  Economy,  Professor  Bonamy  Price ; 5.  Art, 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry.  Among  the  special  sub- 
jects for  discussion  are,  in  Department  5,  the 
improvement  of  street  architecture,  with  due 
regard  to  economy,  will  be  discussed,  and  how 
a sound  knowledge  of  music  may  be  more  gene- 
rally disseminated.  In  addition  to  these  ques- 
tions, which  have  been  specially  appointed  for 
discussion,  and  on  which  papers  have  been  ob- 
tained, papers  volunteered  on  other  subjects 
coming  within  the  range  of  the  departments 
will  also  be  read  and  discussed.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  two  conversaziones,  to  organise  excur- 
sions to  various  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  have  a working  men’s  meeting 
on  one  evening  during  the  congress,  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  leading  members  of  the  congress. 
The  proceedings  will  occupy  eight  days. 

We  have  received  a sketch  of  an  improved 
soil-pipe,  suggested  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  of 
Bolton.  The  arrangement  consists  of  an  inner 
and  outer  tube,  the  inner  pipe  acting  as  the  soil- 
pipe,  having  perforations  above  and  below  the 
inlets  from  the  water-closets.  The  author  says  : 
“ the  air,  suddenly  displaced  by  the  faeces  and 
water,  would  escape  through  the  perforations 
where  its  force  extended  to  such  a larger  area 
would  be  completely  nullified,  and  in  the  same 
way  siphonic  action  could  not  exist,  as  there 
would  always  be  air  in  the  outer  tube  in 
equilibrio,  which  would  fill  up  the  vacuum  in 
the  soil-pipe  caused  by  displacement.”  The 
ends  of  the  soil-pipe  being  open  and  cut 
off  near  the  upper  inlet  and  the  drain-pipe  con- 
nection, a constant  current  of  air  would  pass 
through  it.  Another  advantage  claimed  is  that 
in  the  event  of  the  soil-pipe  becoming  leaky,  no 
danger  would  arise.  We  have  seen  a similar 
arrangement  of  a double  pipe  in  which  the  soil- 
pipe  is  made  the  centre  one,  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  outer  pipe  the  ventilating 
tube.  There  is  certainly  the  germ  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  idea,  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  sanitary  readers. 

W B see  the  interesting  edifice  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent-garden,  the  original  church  of  which 
was  designed  by  Inigo  .Tones  as  a chapel  of  ease 
to  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  in  1631,  is  under- 
going extensive  repairs  externally.  Our 
readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  entablature 
and  ashlaring  of  the  side  walls  of  portico  were 
constructed  of  stone  slabs  about  Sin.  in  thick- 
ness, those  of  the  entablature  being  carried  by 
timber  work.  The  flanking  walls  of  the 
portico  have  been  lately  removed,  and  an  arch 
formed  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  portico  will  in 
future  be  open  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the  front. 
This  alteration  is  perhaps  a violation  of  the 
integrity  of  Jones’s  design,  which  was  one  of 
the  few  examples  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  of 
a prostyle  temple  in  antis,  as  it  is  correctly 
designated.  Probably  the  alteration  is  intended 
to  harmonise  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
piazza  and  the  other  improvements  contem- 
plated, but  we  should  like  to  know  how  the 
Anti-Restoration  Society  regard  the  innovation. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  correspondence  in 
our  pages  respecting  the  restoration  of  St. 
Helen’s  and  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Bishopsgate 
(see  pages  172  and  201  ante),  Mr.  Henry  Ough, 
architect,  of  Austin  Friars,  sends  us  a sketch 
taken  in  1858  of  some  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  They  were  exposed,  says 


the  author,  by  the  removal  of  an  adjoining 
house,  which  has  been  rebuilt.  Another  small 
opening  on  the  west  side  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a door  closed  with  a shutter.  The  sketch 
forwarded  to  us  shows  a two-light  window  on 
the  south  side,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with 
flowing  tracery,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
quatrefoil,  the  lights  being  cinque-foiled  in 
the  head.  The  other  smaller  window  is  a plain 
narrow  lancet.  Mr.  Ough  thinks  they  were 
worth  preserving. 

Importations  of  timber  at  the  principal 
ports  of  the  kingdom  continue  restricted,  and 
on  a more  limited  scale,  and  this,  with  the  fact 
that  goods  are  not  now  pressed  on  the  market 
to  the  same  extent,  helps  to  sustain  prices, 
public  sales  being  fewer,  both  here  and  in  the 
north.  At  the  London  sales  last  week  a fair 
business  was  done,  and  prices  were  a shade 
better.  The  trade  at  Liverpool  continues 
quiet,  and  without  anything  as  yet  to  point  to 
an  early  improvement.  At  Hull,  it  is  said, 
there  is  a fair  average  trade  doing,  and  the 
arrivals,  especially  of  white-wood  goods,  have 
been  small  of  late.  There  is  a fair  demand, 
and  prices  are  rather  against  buyers  than 
otherwise.  West  Hartlepool  shows  also  a 
quiet  but  steady  trade.  The  trade  at  Glasgow 
shows  a more  hopeful  state  of  matters.  At 
Leith  there  is  no  important  alteration.  Arrivals 
at  the  timber-importing  ports  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  last  week  were  again  limited. 

The  autumn  congress  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  at  Stafford, 
from  October  2 to  October  5 inclusive.  At  the 
first  general  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Borough  Hall,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  will 
preside,  and  deliver  an  introductory  address  on 
“The  need  of  reform  in  the  administrative 
organisation  of  the  sanitary  service,  with  special 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  medical  officers 
of  health.”  On  the  second  day  an  address  will 
be  deliveyed  by  Dr.  Henry  Day,  of  Stafford,  on 
“Ozone,  in  relation  to  health  and  disease;” 
and  on  October  4 an  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Papers  have  been 
promised  on  sanitary  co-operation,  the  progress 
of  air-testing,  the  sewerage  of  ancient  Rome, 
faulty  building  materials,  the  administration 
of  public  health  laws,  diseases  peculiar  to 
potters,  the  sanitary  defects  of  old  towns,  the 
water  supply  of  Stafford,  river  inundations, 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  progress  in 
purifying  sewage  by  precipitation,  the  disin- 
fection of  hospital  drains,  the  chemistry  of 
dirt,  &c.  A conversazione  wiU  be  held  in  the 
Borough  Hall,  and  a public  dinner  at  the  Swan 
Hotel.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
excursions  to  places  of  historic  or  special 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a public 
luncheon,  at  which  the  Mayor  of  Stafford  will 
preside.-  An  address  to  the  working  classes 
will  be  delivered,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
proximo,  by  Dr.  J.  EusseU,  the  subject  being 
“ Food  and  Drink.” 


CHIPS. 

The  Caatleford  local  board  considered  at  their 
meeting  oa  Tuesday  week  fifty-two  tenders  sent  in 
for  the  seven  sections  into  which  the  erection  of  the 
new  market  hall  has  been  divided.  The  total  of  the 
accepted  tender.s,  which  are  from  Leeds,  Pontefract, 
and  Castleford  firms,  amounts  to  .£8,815  7s.  5d. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a Primitive  Methodist 
school  has  been  laid  at  Tyeraal,  near  Bradford.  Mr. 
J.  Howdill,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

A new  Baptist  chapel,  erected  at  the  cost  of 
.£1,550,  and  seating  300  people,  was  opened  at  Irvine, 
N.B.,  on  the  11th  inst.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
John  Armour. 

The  Hornsey  Local  Board,  at  their  last  meeting, 
instructed  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers,  their  surveyor,  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  for  drainage  works, 
estimated  to  cost  <£7,000,  for  obviating  the  floodings 
at  Crouch-end. 

Mr.  H.  Miller,  of  Teignmouth,  has  been  appointed 
borough  surveyor  of  Poole,  Dorset,  out  of  50  can- 
didates. 

A new  Established  church  was  opened  at  Bridge 
of  Weir,  near  Glasgow,  on  Sunday.  It  is  a plain 
Gothic  edifice.  Early  English  in  style,  measuring 
64ft.  by  46ft.,  and  seating  450  persons.  The  open 
timber  root  is  supported  on  iron  columns.  The  pulpit 
is  at  the  east  end,  and  before  it  is  a small  platform. 
Underneath  the  church  is  a large  hall  tor  school 
and  other  meetings,  and  also  a session-room  and 
vestry.  Mr.  Lewis  Shanks,  of  Glasgow,  is  the 
architect.  The  outlay  has  been  about  £2, 200, 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


In  tho  Klornntino  (jalInricH  of  nrt  irrOKiilaritioa  of 
ao  HorioiH  a mitni'O  hiivo  tincn  diHOOvored  that  tho 
Italian  (Jovoriitiiont  Ihih  hocii  lit  to  sii>i|«ond  all  th') 
cfliciiilB,  and  to  iip|)  dot  l'i’ofo4nor  l’i«orini  as  a 
P])iscial  coiumiBsionor  for  inatitiitini;  an  invcHti^'ation. 
Sovoral  ohji'olB — lomn  of  thoin  Bald  to  ho  of  im- 
mOHHO  artistio  value — h ivo  diHappouri'd  entirely. 

]\Ir.  C.  J.  1>’.  rtfUBon,  of  CarliBle,  as  local  Burvpyor 
and  Brchitoct  to  the  Duko  of  Dovonahiro,  has  pre- 
pared a Bchoinofor  laviiiffo  it  the  whole  of  the  duko’s 
property,  on  tho  south  side  of  Carlisle,  in  a series  of 
hanilsomo  streets  and  torraoes.  As  part  of  this 
sohoine,  tho  Duke  of  Dovonahire  has  presented  two 
acres  of  land  on  tho  side  of  Waterworks-road  as  a 
site  for  tVio  fjraiii'nar  school  about  to  be  built  in  lieu 
of  the  old  ono  in  Kaglosfi  Id  Abbey.  The  new  build- 
ings are  to  accommodate  250  scholars,  and  to 
board  30. 

The  police  commissionerr  of  Forfar  have  appointed 
Mr.  J.  Bailey  Dmton,  C.E  , to  superintend  the  lav- 
ing out  of  laud  for  sewage  purification  on  Orchard- 
bank,  and  have  accept  d the  tender  of  Mr.  Bell, 
contractor,  of  Gate-head,  at  s82,937,  for  constructing 
a main  sower  in  brickwork,  from  Castle-street, 
Forfar,  to  Orchard-bank. 

The  Milton- next-Sittingbonrnc  improvement  com- 
missioners have  appointed  Mr.  W.  H,  Clarke  as 
their  surveyor. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th,  a new  organ  chamber  was 
opened  at  Christchurch,  llke-ton-road.  New  Radford. 
The  structural  alterations  have  been  effected  at  a 
cost  of  .£270,  by  Messrs.  Fish  and  Son,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  architect,  of  Notting- 
ham. Tho  organ  has  bei  n rebuilt  by  the  original 
makers,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Sun,  of  London. 

The  corner  stones  of  the  fir4  Wesleyan  church  in 
Stuttgart  were  laid  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  Sophier- 
strasse,  in  that  city.  The  edifice  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock,  of  London,  aad  is  being 
carried  out  by  T.  Frey,  of  Stuttgart. 

The  markets  committee  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  for  the  City  of  London  have  been  instructed 
to  obtain  plans  and  estimatis  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  poultry  market  in  Leadenhall. 

A new  altar  of  marb’e  was  consecrated  in  St. 
Ignatius’  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Galway,  on 
Sund-ay.  It  was  designed  by  Mr  Hague,  architect 
of  Dublin,  and  sculptured  by  Mr.  Pearse,  of  the  same 
city. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Graham’s-road 
United  Presbyterian  church,  Falkirk,  was  laid  last 
week.  Designed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Watt,  architect, 
Renfield-street,  Glasgow,  the  new  church  will 
accommodate  COO  persons  ; while  attached  to  it  are 
a Sunday  school  and  congregational  hall  seated  for 
200,  a vestry,  and  a session-house.  The  buildings 
are  Gothic.  At  the  north  ea-t  corner  of  the  front 
elevation  is  a spire  110ft-  in  height.  The  elevation 
to  Galloway-street  is  pierced  by  five  two-light  win- 
dows, and  a side  door  in  the  tower;  while  the  last 
wall  has  two  double  light  pulpit  windows,  and  a 
circular  trefoil  opening,  intended  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  interior  presents  an  end  gallery, 
and  an  open  roof,  with  varni-hed  main  couples  and 
tie  rods  resting  on  stone  corbels.  The  total  cost  of 
the  church,  hall,  and  other  premises  is  estimated  at 
,£3,000. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
Diocesan  Association,  held  on  Fr  day,  it  was  stated 
that  while  the  funds  were  gradually  rising  the 
requests  for  aid  in  church  restoration  or  erection 
were  increasing  at  a faster  rate.  During  the  past 
three  years  d£3,161  had  been  voted  for  restoration 
in  the  diocese,  while  the  actual  coat  of  the  works 
carried  out  was  no  less  than  .£52,679. 


The  memorial  ntonoof  now  Congregational  .Sundiiy 
Hcliouls  ha«  been  laid  at  CaBtlcford.  The  Bchools  wijl 
accomioodiit'i  400  HcholarH,  and  are  being  built  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Hay,  of  Castloford. 

A now  pier,  erected  by  the  trustoeH  of  Sir  .Tames 
Colqiibouii,  on  tho  shore  of  the  Garoloch,  at  Boler- 
nick,  near  Shaiidon,  N.B.,  was  opened  at  Saturday. 
The  new  Htructuro  is  T-rhapod,  and  is  150  yards  ip 
length.  It  huB  been  constructed  of  pitch  pine,  from 
the  pl'ins  and  Bpccifications  of  Mr.  Copeland,  C.E., 
of  Glasgow,  at  a cost  of  £J1,G00.  A waiting-room 
and  other  conveniences  are  provided. 

Fourteen  tenders  have  been  received  by  the  local 
board  of  Wbitford  for  the  draining  of  the  town.  No 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  at  preBont. 

Mr.  Street,  E.A.,  has  nearly  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a church  near  Wareham,  being  built  at  a 
cost  of  <£-30  000  by  the  present  Lord  Eldon,  as  a 
family  memorial. 

An  inquest  has  been  opened  at  Melton  on  the 
body  of  James  Pldward  Campbell,  aged  39,  a retired 
builder  and  timber  merchant,  who  was  found  in  a 
wool  shot  through  the  head,  and  with  emptied 
pockets.  Near  the  body  was  a discharged  Colt’s 
revolver  belonging  to  deceased. 

A scheme  for  the  purification  of  the  River  Clyde 
is  in  course  of  preparation  for  tho  next  session  of 
Parliament  for  the  local  authorities  of  Glasgow. 
Messrs.  Bateman  and  Hill  are  the  engineers, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Carrick,  master  of  works  for  Glas- 
gow. 

A Sunday  schoolroom  for  360  children  is  being 
built  on  the  south  side  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Oven- 
den,  near  Halifax.  Messrs.  Michael  Firth  and  Son, 
oi  Queensbury,  have  taken  the  contract  for  masonry, 
and  Mr.  W.  Gaines,  of  Halifax,  that  for  joinery. 

A new  Baptist  chapel  in  Eva-terracc,'  Ferryside, 
near  Carmarthen,  was  opened  on  Sunday  week.  It 
is  Byzantine  Gothic  in  style,  measures  37ft.  by 
49ft.,  and  is  seated  for  350  persons.  The  architect 
is  Mr_  George  Morgan,  of  Kmg-street,  Carmarthen, 
the  joint  contractors  being  Messrs.  Mathias, 
Jenkins,  and  Edwards,  of  Ferryside.  The  cost  has 
been  about  .£1,500. 

Christ  Church,  Cork  City,  was  re-opened  on  Sun- 
day, after  the  addition  of  a chancel,  in  which  is  a 
new  organ,  constructed  at  a cost  of  .£900.  The 
structural  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
M'Mullen,  contractor,  under  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hill,  architect,  of  CorK. 

The  Croydon  School  Board  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  Smith  for  the  erection  of  a new 
school  in  the  Mitcham- road. 

At  the  Oldham  Corporation  Gasworks  a lofty 
chimney  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  has  now 
reached  a height  of  200ft.  On  Tuesday  morning 
two  men,  named  Livesey,  a bricklayer,  and  Connor, 
his  labourer,  were  being  wound  up  te  the  top  to 
their  work,  when  the  rope  snapped  just  before  they 
reached  the  top,  and  both  men  fell  and  were 
instantly  killed. 

Rendham  Congregational  Chapel,  East  Suffolk, 
was  re-oponed  last  week,  after  restorations  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smyth  and  Sons,  of 
Aldeburgh.  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  Peasenhall,  were  the 
builders. 

The  directors  of  the  Conservative  Land  Society 
and  of  the  United  Land  Company,  Limited,  have 
appointed  Mr.  Charles  Belton,  who  has  been  ac- 
countant to  the  Con.servative  Land  Society  for  25 
years,  and  to  the  United  Land  Company  ever  since 
its  foundation,  to  be  secretai’y  to  both  the  society 
and  company,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Ashdown. 


Sept.  27,  1878. 


At  their  last  meeting  the  School  Board  of  Quinbro', 
Yorkshire,  instructed  their  architect,  Mr.  J.  Mitchel 
Bottoraloy,  of  1,  Zetland  road,  MiddIe“hro’-on-Tees, 
to  obtain  tendeiM  for  the  eredion  of  the  Northgate 
Schools,  providing  accommodation  for  8(X)  children, 
with  dwellings  for  the  teachers.  The  Providence 
Schools,  which  are  of  the  same  size,  were  reported 
by  tho  architect  to  bo  progressing  favourably. 

A new  cathedral  church  is  to  bo  built  at  Oban, 
N.B  , from  the  designs  of  Mes“rs.  Pugin,  Ashlin, 
and  Pugin,  architects,  of  Westmim-ter. 

On  Wednesday  n«xt,  at  6 p.m.  the  Sketching  Club 
Bt  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  will  hold  its 
firht  meeting  this  se“Bion,  and  tho  whole  of  the 
sketches  made  during  the  past  sesBion  will  be  ex- 
hibited for  the  following  fortnight  at  the  museum, 
18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 

During  the  past  two  years  a residence  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  by  Mr.  Williams,  contractor,  of 
St.  Asaph,  in  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  Bronwylfa, 
n»ar  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  the  poet,  in  which  she  lived  and  wrote. 
The  work  having  been  completed  the  workneo^e 
wore  entertained  at  dinner  on  Wednesday  week. 

Christ  Church,  Accrington,  was  reopened  on 
Saturday  after  having  been  decorated  internally 
with  colour,  the  erection  of  a new  organ,  and  the 
fixing  of  new  churchyard  gates ; the  total  outlay 
being  about  .£1,000.  The  painting  and  decoration 
of  the  church  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Forster,  of 
Blackburn.  The  chancel  ceiling  is  divided  into 
panels,  each  painted  a d ep  sky-blue,  and  bespangled 
with  stars  of  various  magnitudes,  so  arranged  as 
as  to  represent  the  principal  constellations. 

The  parish  church  of  Yarlington,  near  Wincan- 
ton,  Somerset,  has  been  r.mpened  after  restoration 
and  enlargement  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Reeves,  of 
London.  An  entrance  porch  and  vestry  have  been 
added,  as  well  as  a north  aisle.  The  chancel  has 
been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  a pulpit  of  stone, 
choir  stalls,  and  lectern  of  oak  and  seats  of  pitch 
pine  have  been  added  to  the  church  furniture. 
Messrs.  Farthing  and  Avery  were  the  builders  ; the 
cost  has  been  about  .£3,000.  In  the  course  of  the 
reopening  proceedings  the  foreman  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Avery,  was  presented  with  a gold  chain  and 
purse  of  sovereigns. 

The  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Dorking  deter- 
mined last  week  to  erect  an  infectious  diseases  hos- 
pital, at  a cost  of  .£750.  The  site  will  probably  be  at 
Blackbrook,  near  Holmwood. 

Anent  the  recent  fall  of  business  premises  over  the 
river  Brun,  in  Burnley,  the  Corporation  of  that  town 
have  been  urged  by  the  county  newspapers  and 
townsfolk  to  insist  on  a un  form  thickness  for 
internal  walls,  with  the  double  object  of  securing 
stability  for  the  buildings  and  privacy  for  tenants. 
It  is  asserted  that  nine  tenths  of  the  dwellings  in 
Burnley  have  not  a greater  thickness  of  internal 
walls  than  one  brick. 

The  olScers  of  the  60th  Royal  Rifies  have  pre- 
sented a massive  brass  lectern  to  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral as  a memorial  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col,  Charles 
Williamson.  The  lectern,  which  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard,  of  London,  has 
upon  the  sides  the  badge  of  the  regiment,  and  carved 
upon  the  book-ledge  is  the  inscription.  It  has  been 
placed  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 

Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  late  surveyor  to  the  Den- 
holme  Local  Board,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  a 
similar  post  by  the  Thornton  Local  Board  last  week. 

The  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  considered  oa 
Friday  six  tenders  for  the  appointment-mf  valuer  for 
the  union,  and  accepted  that  of  Mr.  C-  F.  L.  Hors- 
fall, architect,  of  Halifax. 
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BRITISH  WATERING  PLACES. 

A PAPER  of  considerable  interest  to 
tl\oso  wbo  have  the  welfare  of  our 
seaside  resorts  at  heart,  was  read  the  other 
day  by  Dr.  Dcville,  of  Harrogate,  before 
the  Yorkshire  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  at  that  town.  The  object  of  the 
author  was  to  show  the  defects  of  British 
watering  places,  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  their  amendment.  Many  of  the  ideas, 
indeed.  Dr.  Deville’s  address  contained  have 
been  discussed  before  in  our  own  pages,  and 
must  have  occurred  to  many  persons  who 
yearly  frequent  our  watering  places.  Those 
who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  such 
places  on  the  Continent  must  have  especially 
observed  that  in  many  respects  of  hygienic 
value  we  are  badly  off  at  home  when  com- 
pared with  similar  resorts  abroad.  In  the 
removal  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse 
daily— in  the  sweeping  and  watering  of 
public  sti-eets  and  promenades — and  in 
the  furnishing  with  trees  of  open 
squares  and  spaces,  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours are  certainly  in  advance  of,  and 
more  systematic,  than  ourselves.  Though 
we  have  administrative  machinery  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  it  does  not  work 
effectively  nor  easily;  there  are  constant 
hitches,  as  we  have  discovered  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the 
application  of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act.  Our  watering  places  have, 
as  a rule,  not  been  found  to  be  health 
resorts,  and  the  Registrar- General’s  quar- 
terly reports  have  not  shown  them  to  stand 
exceptionally  high  for  salubrity.  Thus  the 
mortality  was  above  the  average  in  some 
places  last  year*,  as  at  Whitby,  Southport- 
on-the-Sea,  and  Harrogate : while  we 

may  mention  other  watering  places,  such 
as  Bournemouth,  Plymouth,  Penzance, 
Folkestone,  Harwich,  and  many  in  Wales, 
where  zymotic  diseases  lurk  at  certain 
seasons.  Should  this  state  of  things 
continue  ? Why  should  our  watering 
places  not  have  a reputation  for  healthful- 
ness at  least  equal  to  that  which  densely 
populated  inland  towns,  or  Continental  spas 
sometimes  enjoy  ? These  questions  have 
been  to  a considerable  extent  answered  by 
Dr.  Deville.  He  points  first  to  the  better 
sanitary  regulations  of  Continental  health 
resorts.  A medical  officer  has  the  control 
of  the  drinking  water  and  bathing  estab- 
lishments, the  supervision  over  all  lodging- 
houses  and  hotels,  the  dietary  provided  at 
public  tables,  the  reception  of  invalids,  &c. 
He  is  appointed  by  some  central  authority, 
and  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  any  local 
power,  or  at  the  mercy  of  mischievous 
interference.  All  schemes  are  submitted 
to  the  central  board,  which  is  composed  of 
men^  competent  to  judge  and  estimate  the 
opinions  of  their  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  most  English  watering  places 
animal  and  vegetable  I'ofuse  is  not  regularly 
removed  at  short  intervals ; the  street 
sweepings  and  garbage  are  left  for  days  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere;  street  gullies  are 
not  cleansed  often  enough,  and  disgusting 
odours  contaminate  the  fresh  sea- air  of 
many  resorts.  The  bad  ventilation  of  the 
tidal-locked  sewers  is  another  cause  of  epi- 
demics, and,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
it  is  one  almost  totally  neglected  in  our 
watering  places.  Ramsgate,  Margate, 
Brighton  have  suffered  much  from  the  lack 
of  proper  sewerage,  though  in  the  latter 
town  at  least  we  have  now  a fairly  perfect 
system  at  work.  Bournemouth,  Bridlington, 
Torquay,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Southamp- 
ton, and  some  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  resorts 
are  still  imperfectly  provided  with  a system 


for  ventilating  tlic  sewers.  In  some  of  these 
places,  it  is  tnu',  remedial  measures  have 
been  taken,  and  sanitary  regulations  are 
beginning  to  be  carried  out  wicli  loss  diffi- 
culty; l)ut  still  we  obseiwo  a total  absence 
of  regulation  and  control  in  the  equally 
essential  matters  of  lodging-house  inspec- 
tion, the  proper  conservation  of  baths  and 
mineral  waters,  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  hotels.  At  some  of  our  best 
watering  places  the  lodging-houses  are 
miserably  defective  in  sanitary  necessaries  ; 
perhaps  two  or  three  old  dwelling-houses 
have  been  turned  into  a boarding-house  by 
making  a few  openings  in  the  party  walls, 
and  by  the  extension  of  premises  in  the 
rear ; the  old  water-closets,  bad  in  construc- 
tion and  ventilation,  are  probably  closed  in 
on  all  sides;  or,  lighted  by  cramj>ed  areas, 
in  some  cases  they  :ictually  ventilate  into 
passages  or  rooms  ; the  kitchen  and  offices 
are  unhealthy  and  low,  the  storage-room 
for  food  dark  and  damp;  and  the  whole 
interior  is  poisoned  by  pestilential  emana- 
tions from  imperfect  drains  and  sinks. 
Hotels  are  planned  and  constructed  under 
no  sanitary  control,  and  some  of  the  most 
costly  and  ornamental  of  these  buildings 
are  little  better  than  fever  dens.  Another 
striking  instance  of  the  want  of  care  for 
health  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Deville,  though 
many  visitors  to  sea-side  resorts  must  have 
noticed  it.  “ He  had  known  in  a watering 
place  some  of  the  inhabitants  unable,  either 
for  love  or  money,  to  get  their  ash-pits  and 
midden  heaps  cleaned  out  for  months 
together,  and  the  putrescent  mass  was 
allowed  to  seethe,  rot,  and  stink  at  their 
back  doors,  whilst  the  local  board  insisted, 
in  the  case  of  new  houses,  that  these  places 
should  be  twice  the  size  of  the  existing 
ones.  ’ Then,  in  some  of  our  sea- side  towns, 
the  pollution  of  drinking  water  is  notorious 
- the  waste-pipes  of  cisterns  are  brought 
into  connection  with  the  air-bound  drains  ; 
only  one  cistern  is  provided  for  both  dietary 
and  flushing  purposes,  while  wells  are 
polluted  from  a variety  of  sources.  One  of 
the  greatest  deficiencies  of  the  English 
watering  place  was.  Dr.  Deville  remarked, 
the  absenceof  any  fever  hospitals  or  maisons 
cle  sante.  ^ “ In  most  towns  of  importance  on 
the  Continent  houses  were  maintained  by 
the  municipal  authority,  or  by  medical  men, 
for  the  reception  of  invalids,  and  for  the 
treatment  of  their  various  maladies.  This 
was  a great  boon  to  a watering  place,  where 
persons  were  occasionally  taken  suddenly  ill. 
On  fever  or  other  disease  manifesting  itself, 
the  suffering  persons  could  be  qt  once 
isolated  and  well  nursed  in  special  public  or 
private  institutions.”  In  speaking  of  the 
possibility  of  providing  remedies  for  these 
defects.  Dr.  Deville  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  the  inspection  of  all  lodging-houses — a 
suggestion  before  discussed  in  our  columns, 
and  now  accepted  as  a fundamental  require- 
ment to  be  insisted  on  in  all  future  legis- 
lation— and  upon  the  absolute  importance 
of  giving  the  medical  officer  all  the  power 
possible  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Deville 
won  a victory  about  a year  ago  over  the 
Harrogate  Commissioners,  who  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  of  their  officer  in  relation  to  this 
very  matter  of  inspection,  and  we  are  quite 
disposed  to  admit  that  medical  officers 
should  not  be  at'  the  mercy  of  the  caprice, 
prejudice,  or  ignorance  of  local  authorities. 
To  meet  the  evil  from  the  importation  of 
infectious  diseases.  Dr.  Deville  recommends 
the  provision  of  a house  isolated,  with  dis- 
infecting chambers ; he  also  suggests  hotels 
for  invalids,  where  the  dietai-y  should  be 
strictly  regulated  by  the  medical  directors, 
and  where  the  administration  is  cai-ried  out 
more  in  consonance  with  that  of  the  Conti- 
nental hotel,  which  is  literally  a boarding- 
house without  drink.  Hydropathic  estab- 
lishments he  regarded  as  a result  of  the 
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present  hotel  system,  which  encouraged  the 
const] mjition  of  wine  and  spirits,  and  those 
who  imbibed  them,  and  which  adopted  a 
tarifl  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
equal  accommodation  in  similar  ])laces 
abroad. 

While  fully  agreeing  with  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Dcville,  and  be- 
lieving that  some  central  authority  is 
requirttd  to  watch  over  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  local  bodies,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  regard  the  amelioration  of  the  present 
objectionable  conditions  of  many  of  our 
health  resorts  as  impossible  except  under 
^e  despotic  rule  of  an  irresponsible 
Government  Department. 


SUNDAY  ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

A SMALL  beginning  has  been  made  by 
QO  Sunday  Society  in  the  gallery  at 

New  Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.  The 
success  attending  the  opening  on  Sunday 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  induced  the 
society  to  arrange  for  a series  of  loan  col- 
lections, and  the  interesting  drawings  in 
water  colour,  illustrative  of  Swiss  life  and 
scenery,  by  Mr.  William  L.  Thomas,  to  be 
opened  for  view  on  the  first  three  Sunday 
afternoons  of  the  present  month,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  most  scrupulous  upholder 
of  the  “ day  of  rest  ” as  belonging  to  the 
legitimate  objects  which  the  society  is 
seeking  to  promote.  Sunday  reform,  as  all 
our  readers  are  aware,  has  long  been 
regarded  by  the  over-righteous  as  the  battle 
cry  of  secularists.  One  by  one,  however, 
the  arguments  used  for  the  closing  of 
public  institutions — such  as  museums,  pic- 
ture galleries,  and  gardens — on  Sundays 
have  given  way  before  the  common  sense 
and  enlightened  views  of  those  classes  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  and  in 
1875  the  Government  favoured  the  move- 
ment by  adopting  a resolution  that  it  is 
expedient  that  places  of  rational  recreation 
and  instruction  should  be  opened  to  the 
public  after  the  hour  of  two  o’clock  p.m. 
The  objects  of  the  Sunday  Society  are 
simply  to  obtain  the  opening  of  museums, 
art  galleries,  libraries,  and  gardens,  and  to 
extend  to  the  whole  of  the  community  the 
advantages  now  enjoyed  only  by  a small 
section  of  it.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
society’s  third  annual  report  to  see  that,  in 
spite  of  impediments,  the  efforts  made  to 
remove  obstacles  raised  by  bigotry  and 
prejudice  are  gradually  enlisting  shpport 
from  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  present  century — a 
fact  that  a glance  at  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers will  show.  The  present  report  records 
the  additional  names  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Earl  Rosebery,  Hon.  L.  0.  Dundas, 
Professor  Fawcett,  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 
Fred  Leighton,  R.A.,  L.  Alma  Tadema, 
A.R.A.,  S.  F.  Watts,_  R.A.,  and  Rudolf 
Lehmann,  who  have  joined  the  society. 
Legislative  action  only  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  society’s  efforts  and  to  carry 
out  a reform  which  must  commend  itself  to 
all  who  wish  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the 
working  and  restricted  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  secure  a more  intelligent 
observance  of  Sunday. 

The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  free  dm-ing 
the  present  mouth  by  tickets,  which  will  be 
issued  to  those  applying  by  letter  to  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  19, 
Charing-cross. 

Let  us  briefly  note  a few  of  the  pictures, 
which  are  all  original  sketches  made  in 
Switzei-land.  Perhaps  the  “ Leaves  from  a 
Note  Book,”  of  which  there  are  several,  will 
interest  many  by  portraying  the  simplest 
elements  of  Swiss  life.  Studies  of  figures, 
fountains,  scenery,  customs,  and  odd  bits, 
fill  up  these  frames.  “ Waiting  for  the 
Priest  ” (2)  is  an  interesting  example  of  Mr. 
Thomas’s  powers  as  an  artist.  Here  is  a 
young  girl,  with  an  air  of  expectancy  in  her 
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face,  Kitting'  in  a porch,  <lr(‘88C(l  up  for  a 
])i’occH8inu  — the  tcaturc  ^)f  nioHt  lutoi- 
oHt  hein^'  the  hcaddrcBH,  ni;ide  of  l)eads, 
lloworH.  and  tinsel.  A “ Peep  throu^di 
the  fJhiiids  ” (!>)  is  a thrilling  sketch, 

showiiuj  a lo('omotive  pushing  up  a 
carriage  through  a cloud — a no  uncominoii 
sight  to  ])as6engers  who  have  travelled 
by  the  Righi  Railway.  “ In  the  Ferry- 
boat, Lake  Thun,”  is  a sunny  sketch  — 
a boat  rowed  by  women,  screened  by  a can- 
vas awning  from  a powciiul  sun,  such  as 
one  sees  in  Switzerland.  Sunsets  from  the 
Righi  and  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  are  clever 
studies  of  the  marvellous  effects  of  sunlight 
upon  the  Alpine  atmosphere.  We  particu- 
larly notice  some  charming  pieces  of  atmo- 
spheric effects,  such  as  a rainy  day,  Lake 
Lucerne,  “ First  Glimpse  of  the  Sun  ” (29), 

“ First  Glimpse  of  the  Sun  on  Mont  Blanc” 
(30),  “ Effect  of  Falling  Rain”  (36),  “ Clouds 
and  Snow  Peaks”  (31),  “Sunrise  on  the 
Righi  ” (10) — a small  but  striking  piece.  The 
artist  says,  “a  quarter  an  hour  before  the 
sun  rises  a fiend  in  the  shape  of  “ boots  ” 
goes  all  along  the  corridors  of  the  different 
hotels,  and  blows  a fearful  blast  on  a cow- 
horn.  Everybody  tumbles  up,  and  as  there 
is  a notice  over  each  bed  that  the  bed- 
clothes must  not  be  taken,  we  may  imagine 
the  extraordinary  costumes  in  which  people 
turn  oiit  to  see  the  great  show — “ the  rising 
sun.”  “ From  the  Righi  ” is  another  attempt 
to  give  a view  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  effect  of  height  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  depict  in  water  colour,  though 
the  artist  has  done  his  best  to  give  us  here  an 
idea  of  the  prodigious  depth  of  Lake  Zug, 
which  lies  5,000ft.  beneath,  of  the  fleecy 
clouds  creeping  along,  throwing  long  purple 
shadows  across  the  valley,  and  the  varied 
tints  of  the  mountains.  The  setting  sun 
from  the  Murren  is  another  favourite  theme 
of  the  artist,  and  in  No.  67  Mr.  Thomas 
gives  a “ faint  notion  ” of  the  glory  of  the 
setting  luminary  on  the  “ Eagle,”  the 
“ Monk,”  and  the  Jungfrau — the  grandest 
mountains  of  the  group.  “ Morning  and 
Night  from  the  Matterhorn  ” (63  and  64)  is 
another  striking  sketch  of  this  precipitous 
mountain.  The  morning  view  shows  the 
steep  escarpment  of  the  rock,  of  a beauti- 
ful rosy  hue,  while  the  night  changes  the 
colour  to  a deep  inky  tint.  “ Sketch  from 
the  Riffelberg  ” (59)  is  taken  from  a point 
above  8,000ft.  in  height.  Patches  of  snow 
are  varied  by  bright  wild  flowers,  and  close 
to  this  glacier-clad  alp,  says  the  artist,  is  a 
large  hotel  with  every  comfort,  making  up 
100  beds,  with  electric  bells  in  every  room, 
a telegraph  wire  to  Zermott,  3,000ft.  below, 
and  also  a small  church.  Mi-.  Thomas  gives 
the  visitor  an  idea  of  a “ Snow-storm  ” (76) 
in  the  Alpine  peaks,  and  in  No.  102,  a 
“ Glacier  in  Mont  Blanc  ” (78),  “ First 
Glimpse  of  the  Sun  ” (30),  the  “ Lower 
Glacier,  Gundelwald,”  the  “ Matterhorn,” 
an  “ Alpine  Forest  ” (88),  with  its  group  of 
pines.  “ Cedar  Pines  ” (94)  is  a charmingly- 
rendered  sketch,  showing  a pathway  thi’ough 
a forest  of  pines,  their  stems  toned  with 
red,  and  the  crimson  Alpen  rose-blossom  on 
the  grey  rocks,  with  a dazzling  white  snow 
mountain  behind.  Wc  may  note  also,  of 
architectural  interest,  a “ Covered  Bridge  ” 
(15),  the  “ Cathedral,  Basle  ” (57),  “ En- 
trance to  Lucerne  Cathedral  ” (62),  the 
“ Castle  of  Chillon  ” (74),  immortalised  by 
Byron,  a “ Roofed  Bridge  ” (95),  an  inte- 
resting sketch  of  the  covered  wooden-con- 
structed  bridges  so  common ; the  “ Old 
Swiss  Town  of  Unterseen  (91),  a “ Monk’s 
Garden”  (100),  the  “ Old  Religious  Houses, 
Interlaken”  (109);  but  Mr.  Thomas  excels 
rather  in  the  landscape,  and  in  giving  the 
varied  effects  and  iridescent  liues  of  a 
clear  atmosphere,  only  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  travelled  in  Switzerland. 

We  recommend  those  who  can  spare  an 
hour  or  two,  or  who  do  not  know  how 
to  spend  raitonally  the  leisure  hours  of 


Sunday  ;ifternoon,  to  visit  the  Sunday 
Society’s  art  gallery  of  water-colour  sketches 
of  Swiss  scenery,  and  we  arc  sure  they  will 
come  away  int(!rested  and  better  informed 
about  a i‘<‘gion  which  only  the  wealthy 
London  merchant  or  professional  man  can 
visit.  The  Sunday  Society  endeavours  to 
place  before  the  intelligent  artisan  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  art  and  science 
accessible  now  only  to  those  who  can  visit 
museums  and  galleries  every  day,  and  who 
can  purchase  the  privileges  all  should 
endeavour  to  possess. 


A CHAPTER  ON  SOME  KINDS 
OF  TIMBER.— III. 

^HE  transition  from  oak  to  fir  in  English 
carpentry  was  of  a two-fold  nature,  in- 
volving both  the  substitution  of  one  wood 
for  another,  and  the  displacement  of  a native 
by  a foreign  production.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as  one  became  scarce,  costly, 
and  inconvenient,  the  other  would  take 
its  place,  but  there  was  an  impediment  to 
so  simple  a mi;tation  where  carriage  by  sea 
intervened.  Henry  III.  had  agreements 
with  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  some  deal 
boards  were  imported  at  the  time.  This 
shows  the  commodities  to  have  been  already 
in  repute,  but  piracy  was  too  common  to 
allow  of  settled  intercourse.  ’ England,  too, 
so  far  from  feeling  a deficiency,  was  rather 
an  exporter  of  timber  for  generations 
afterwards.  The  Hanseatic  League,  formed 
to  resist  bxtccaneers,  became  a powerful 
confederacy.  Edward  IV.  renewed  their 
privileges  here  in  1474,  and  in  return  ob- 
tained freedom  for  the  English  to  trade  in 
the  Baltic,  especially  in  the  port  of  Dantzic, 
and  in  Prussia.  “ Cofyns  of  fyree  ” are 
mentioned  for  the  cax’riage  of  this  king’s 
books  to  Eltham  in  1480 ; but  whether 
home  grown,  or  a consequence  of  the 
treaty,  does  not  appear.  Some  limitations 
were  imposed  by  Henry  VII.,  and  further 
by  his  son.  Bringing  in  timber,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  a ground  of  accusation 
in  1517,  thoxigh  it  also  indicates  an  opening 
market.  The  disastrous'  expedition  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
Archangel  in  1554 ; and  the  chartering  of 
the  still  existent  Russia  Company,  two 
years  later,  by  Philip  and  Mary.  No  other 
Muscovite  port  appears  to  have  been  open 
until  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  in  l703. 
The  progress  of  the  English  marine  was 
sixch  that  Elizabeth  abolished  the  monopoly 
of  the  Hanse  merchants  in  1597 ; but  Hol- 
land stood  at  the  head  of  commerce  and 
navigation  for  a century  later.  Though 
apparently  contraband  at  the  time — and 
Harrison  had  a few  years  previously  de- 
plored the  disuse  of  commoner  woods, 
saying,  “ the  wals  of  our  hoxises  on  the 
inner  sides  be  hanged  with  tapestry,  arras- 
work,  or  painted  cloth ; or  els  seeled  with 
oke  of  our  own,  or  wainscot  brought  hither 
out  of  the  east  countries  ” — the  fitness  of 
fir  was  set  forth  in  1586 ; and  before  the 
century  had  closed  deal  panels  were  intro- 
duced in  the  wainscoting  of  Boughton 
Malherbe,  near  Ashford,  Kent — a place  I’e- 
membered  also  for  its  decorative  paint 
and  arabesques.  The  necessity  for  a supply 
of  fir  must  have  been  especially  felt  when 
cottages  and  homesteads  were  rising 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  increase  of 
the  metropolis  was,  from  its  rapidity, 
termed  an  inundation.  But  instead  of  sup- 
plying the  want  by  the  free  introduction  of 
sea-borne  material  the  legislation  of  the 
time  aimed  at  the  repression  of  building, 
and  forbade  the  division  of  large  houses 
into  more  numerous  and  convenient  tene- 
ments. 

Part  of  the  paling  at  Richmond  Palace 
(wliere  Elizabctli  died  Marclx  24,  1603),  was 
of  deal ; and  at  Wimbledon  House,  erected 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  1588,  was  a paling  of 
deal  boards.  Some  interesting  particulars 


of  this  sumptuous  manor-house  are  printed 
by  Ml-.  T.  II.  Glarke  from  a survey  in  1649. 

A gallery  on  the  ground  floor  was  “ seeled 
overhead,  pillored  and  arched  with  gray 
marble,  waynscotted  round  xvith  oake 
waynscott,  varnished  with  greene,  and 
spotted  with  starrs  of  gould ; and  benched 
all  along  the  sides  and  angles  thereof.” 
The  chapel  is  described,  and  “the  lower 
parlour  was  waynscotted  with  oake,  adorned 
with  staiTs  and  cross  jiatees  of  gould.” 
On  the  first  floor  was  the  great  gallery, 
109ft.  Sin.  by  21ft.  1 in.,  “ floored  with  cedar 
boards,  bordered  with  fretwork,  and  wayns- 
cotted round,  13ft.  6in.  high.”  The 
summer  chamber,  45ft.  by  20ft.,  was  also 
floored  with  cedar.  The  substantial  nature 
of  this  edifice  (combined  with  contemporary 
events)  makes  it  probable  that  the  deal 
floors  were  original,  as  well  as  the  par- 
quetry borders,  an  Italian  invention  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  supposed  to  have  been 
first  seen  here  at  Somerset  House.  By 
1638  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Norway  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  supply  of  deal.  But 
the  sagacious  Raleigh  had  represented  to 
James  I.  the  advantages  of  commerce,  as 
seen  in  the  example  of  Holland — a country 
with  no  natural  produce  to  expoib,  nor  a 
piece  of  timber  fit  for  shipbuilding,  but 
receiving  its  deals  out  of  Norway,  and  its 
masts  both  from  that  country  and  Mus- 
covy. The  same  idea  possibly  induced 
Evelyn,  later  on,  to  say,  “ I will  not  com- 
plain what  an  incredible  mass  of  ready- 
money  is  yearly  exported  into  the  northern 
countries  for  this  sole  commodity.”  The 
supply  during  the  Commonwealth  had  not 
been  so  plentiful  as  to  remove  the  character 
of  rarity  from  deal  boards,  and  Sir  Bul- 
strode  Whitelock,  ambassador  to  Sweden, 
on  his  return  in  1654,  brought  a cargo  over 
for  use  in  the  floors  and  wainscots  of  his 
mansion  at  Fawley  Court.  Cromwell,  at 
home,  and  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  had  pon- 
dered over  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
nations ; and  Charles  II.,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Restoration,  prohibited  the  Dutch 
trade  in  boards  and  timber.  The  first 
navigation  law  of  steifling  importance  was 
now  issued,  and  the  direct  communication 
with  timber-growing  and  other  States  made 
a national  purpose.  But  it  was  not  till 
1701  that  a nautical  census  was  taken, 
when  it  appeared  that  3,281  vessels,  carry- 
ing 261,222  tons,  27,196  men,  and  5,660 
guns,  constituted  the  commercial  navy  of 
all  ports  of  England  and  Wales.  Thence- 
forward, allowing  for  the  occasional  sway 
of  political,  colonial,  and  fiscal  considera- 
tions, all  has  been  progressive  to  the 
stupendous  proportions  of  the  present  con- 
currently with  the  increasing  scope  for 
foreign  fir,  attention  appears  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  planting  of  exotic  sorts. 
The  timber  of  the  spruce  {Abies  excelsa), 
yielding  white  deal,  has  for  time  unkno^ 
been  obtained  from  Norway  in  small  entire 
trunks  suitable  for  scaffold-poles  and  other 
uses.  It  is  mentioned  in  Turner’s  “ Names 
of  Herbes,”  1548,  and  has  since  been  culti- 
vated here.  It  is  less  resinous  than  Piniis 
sylvestris,  but  more  lofty.  An  example  in 
Studley  Park,  near  Ripon,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Eugene  Aram  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  measured  132ft.  in 
height,  and  was  between  6ft.  and  7ft. 
diameter.  The  Stone  Pine,  a native  of 
Greece,  where  its  height  is  50ft.  to  60ft., 
and  the  large  trunk  is  free  from  branches 
below  the  spreading  parasol-like  head  so 
frequently  seen  in  Turner’s  “ Pictures  of 
Italy,”  was  introduced  in  1548,  but  the 
British  climate  is  unsuitable,  and  the  tree 
degenerates  into  a mere  bush  rarely  higher 
than  15ft. 

The  Silver  Fir  of  Siberia  and  Germany, 
introduced  in  l(i03,  is  considered  by 
Loudon  the  noblest  of  its  genus  and  the 
only  species  worlh  growing  in  England  for 
timber.  Two  planted  in  the  year  of  intro- 
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duction  at  Harcfiold  Pai-k,  Middlesex,  were 
“goodly  masts”  iii  ll)79.  One  was  81ft. 
high  to  the  upper  bougli,  though  the 
growth  was  impeded  by  a forked  top.  It 
was  13ft.  round  at  the  base.  In  the  middle 
it  was  17in.  square,  and  at  a height  of  73ft. 
it  was  bin.  square.  This  tree  contained 
146ft.  of  timber,  and  the  other  would  pro- 
b.ably  have  surpassed  it  but  for  accidental 
injury  by  fire. 

Selby  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  larch, 
a native  of  the  Italian  Alps,  deriving  its 
name  from  “ lar,”  the  Celtic  for  fat.  It 
produces  resin  plentifully,  and  resembles 
the  fir  in  cones  and  leaves,  but  is  deciduous. 
It  is  referred  to  in  Parkinson’s  “ Para- 
disus,”  1629,  and  has  been  in  Scotland 
since  1727,  when  some  plants  were  found  in 
a consignment  of  orange  trees  from  Italy. 
After  sickening  in  the  stoves,  they  were 
turned  into  the  open  garden,  and  mani- 
fested such  natural  vigour  as  to  induce  ex- 
tensive operations.  The  author  regards  as 
fortunate  an  incident  “ which  has  given  to 
the  nation  a species  of  timber,  scarcely  if 
at  all  inferior  to  the  oak,  even  for  naval 
architecture;  and  superior  to  any  other 
wood  we  possess  for  all  purposes  whei’e 
strength  and  durability,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  are  required.”  It 
had  the  prospect  of  extensive  use  in  Scot- 
land and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  be  used  in  ship-building 
on  the  Tay  in  1809.  The  more  recent  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Laslett,  however,  is  that  it 
warps  and  twists  too  much  to  be  easily 
kept  watertight.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
iias  a close  resemblance  to  the  larch,  but  is 
evergreen.  It  was  introduced  before  1683, 
and  has,  therefore,  had  time  to  assert  itself 
as  a magnificent  and  grandly  picturesque 
object,  but  producing  wood  of  inferior 
quality  and  durability.  Thomson,  the  poet, 
had  a dwarf  example  in  his  grounds  at 
Richmond,  affording  no  image  of  the 
“ lofty  pines  ” referred  to  in  his  description 
of  the  “ Tivoli  of  London.” 

These  instances  show  how  great  an  in- 
terest the  subject  of  planting  has  awakened. 
The  example  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  at 
Dunkeld,  has  been  imitated,  though  in  re- 
duced proportions  and  more  ornamental 
form,  by  other  enlightened  proprietors. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Forests 
are  also  in  action,  and  despite  occasional 
disappointments  there  must  eventually 
come  out  results  of  public  value.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  general  pretension  to  the 
patriarchal  endurance  of  other  trees  is 
simply  a difiiculty.  No  individual  fir  can 
be  pointed  to  like  the  chesnut  of  Tort- 
worth,  or  the  yews  of  Skelldale,  as  the 
connecting  chain  of  many  ages.  But  Dr. 
Plot  mentions  one  in  Staffordshire,  150ft. 
high,  “which  some  think  of  spontaneous 
growth,  besides  several  more  so  irregularly 
standing  as  shows  them  to  be  natives.” 
Evidences,  indeed,  are  sufficiently  convinc- 
ing of  continuous  existence  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  where  the  order  once  flourished 
it  will  thrive  again.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
contemplated  that  this  country,  with  a vast 
demand  and  limited  area  of  production,  wiU 
ever  be  independent  of  Russian  and  other 
boundless  forests  of  the  Continent.  Yet  a 
change  in  English  dendrology  is,  undoubt- 
edly, on  foot,  and  in  proportion  to  the  judg- 
ment exercised  in  its  direction  will  be  the 
benefit  of  the  transition.  The  habitat  of 
the  fir  is  wide,  and  its  sustenance  condi- 
tional ; but  as  the  oak  of  Britain  has  been 
nowhere  surpassed,  it  must  be  the  planter’s 
care  to  find  conifers  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  of  our  wastes  are  suitable.  Nor 
should  the  task  be  difficult,  seeing  that 
pines  flourish  all  over  northern  Europe, 
and  produce  the  best  and  hardest  wood  by 
slow  growth  in  cold,  exposed  situations. 
Indeed,  the  name  “ Pinus  ” is  sometimes 
held  to  indicate  the  preference  of  the  tree 
for  hills  and  rocks,  and  to  be  cognate  with 


the  Celtic  p?/»i,  which  survives  in  the  names 
of  British  towns,  as  Pen-ryn,  Pen-maen, 
&c.  No  elevation  under  l,000ft.  from  the 
sea  level  would  be  too  great  for  the  species. 
As  openings  occur  the  planter  will  do  well 
to  remember  how  Mason,  in  7'hc  Garden, 
answered  the  demand — 

“ Is  there  still 

A void  ? Lo,  Lebanon  her  cedar  lends, 

Lo,  all  tho  stately  progeny  of  jiines 

Como  with  their  floating  foliage  richly  deck’d. 

To  fill  that  void ! " 

Thomas  Mokris. 


DECOEATION  OF  THE  CITY  TEMPLE, 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

’^HE  interior  of  the  City  Temple  has  been 
recently  decorated  in  colour  by  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Son,  of  Baker-street, 
and  the  edifice  was  re-opened  for  public  worship 
last  Sunday.  The  building,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson  in  the  Roman  style, 
certainly  lacked  the  aid  of  colour  on  some  of 
its  details  and  surfaces  ; the  segmental  ceiling 
in  one  span,  divided  into  eight  panels,  seemed 
especially  to  want  the  aid  of  decorative  treat- 
ment, and  there  was  a cold — almost  depressing 
— look  about  the  whole  interior,  with  its  large 
surfaces  of  plaster,  that  demanded  a certain 
amount  of  colour  to  realise  the  effect  of  the 
architect’s  work.  The  artists  employed — 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Son — have  boldly  essayed 
a general  scheme  of  polychromatic  decoration 
thatjcalls  for  more  than  a passing  allusion.  Visit- 
ing the  edifice,  we  find  the  main  ceiling,  which 
is  divided  by  long,  narrow  panels,  has  a 
predominant  neutral  or  olive  ground,  re- 
lieved by  a warm  cinnamon  and  blue  on  the 
margins,  the  enriched  details  being  brought  out 
in  tempered  red  and  gold.  The  efiect  below, 
especially  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  is  harmo- 
nious ; and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  some  of 
the  rococo  enrichments  in  the  panels  have  been 
judiciously  subdued  rather  than  rendered  con- 
spicuous. The  cornice  has  been  treated  with  a 
gradation  of  colour,  the  projecting  members 
with  cinnamon  and  shades  of  the  same  hue,  the 
recessed  parts  being  of  a colder  tint  as  blue 
between  the  trusses.  Below  the  cornice  of  the 
principal  ceiling  we  have  the  clerestory,  the 
spandrels  of  which  have  been  diapered  in  cin- 
namon and  green  hues,  and  the  only  fault  we  find 
is  the  rather  strong  and  glaring  colours  in  the 
semicircular  windows,  which  scarcely  appear  to 
be  subordinated  enough.  Coming  to  the  gal- 
leries we  find  that  those  very  intractable 
features  of  a building  are  coloured  with  neutral 
tints  of  umber,  olive,  and  grey,  relieved  on  the 
fronts  with  blue  and  gold,  used  sparingly.  No 
garish  colours  nor  white  obtrude  ; the  gallery 
ceilings  are  panelled  in  two  hues  of  neutral 
olive,  the  margins  and  flat  ornaments  being  in 
darker  tints.  We  observe  that  the  columns 
are  painted  of  a deep  chocolate  or  Pompeian 
brown,  the  caps  are  gilded  in  the  foliage,  and 
the  bell,  or  background  of  capitals,  is  coloured 
of  dark  blue.  One  point  particularly  struck  us. 
The  upper  part  of  the  moulded  or  fluted  shafts  is 
enriched  by  gilding  some  of  the  flutings  of  this 
portion,  and  also  adorned  by  bands  of 
cinnamon  and  blue.  The  object  of  this  treat- 
ment is  probably  to  lighten  the  upper  portions 
of  the  shaft,  and  to  avoid  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  deep  colour  of  the  shaft  against  the 
gilded  capital — the  treatment,  though  open  to 
criticism,  has  at  least  an  artistic  reason  in  its 
favour.  Glancing  at  the  walls  we  find  the  pre- 
vailing tint — cinnamon  hue — has  been  adopted, 
the  stiles  of  the  panels  being  lined  with  umber 
and  ornamented  with  a grey  fret  of  simple 
pattern.  The  cross  beams  and  soffits  of  those 
carried  by  the  columns  are  gilded  and  painted 
in  a delicate  vellum  tint  upon  a ground  of 
umber,  the  efiect  being  quiet  and  telling.  The 
pulpit,  given  by  the  Corporation,  has  been 
finished  in  white  and  gold,  inlaid  marble  panels 
adorning  the  sides  ; the  organ  has  been  orna- 
mented with  colouring,  though  we  cannot 
say  in  the  best  taste — on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
injures  other  portions.  We  notice  also  that  the 
windows  are  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass,  and 
a filial  memorial  window  to  the  Rev.  James 
Richards,  D.D.,  of  the  United  States,  who  died 
in  1871,  is  already  inserted  in  one  of  the  aisle 
windows  on  the  west  side.  Messrs.  Phillips 
furnished,  we  understand,  the  general  designs 
for  this  and  the  clerestory  windows,  and  Mr, 


Ilensman  was  tho  artist  who  prepared  the 
cartoons.  In  tho  lower  window  the  subject 
depicted  is  tho  Bower — the  words,  “ Behold, 
there  went  out  a so wer  to  sow,”  being  introduced 
below.  The  figure  and  sunset  background 
have  a very  rich  efiect,  and  the  drawing  and 
general  design  of  the  borders  are  in  keeping. 
The  semicircular  head  of  the  window  has  the 
Royal  arms  and  those  of  the  States.  Along  the 
principal  frieze  below  the  clerestory  windows 
are  inscribed  the  names  John  Howe,  Charles 
Wesley,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Richard  Baxter, 
John  Bunyan,  and  Anne  Askew,  upon  a back- 
ground of  tempered  blue  or  verditer.  The 
polychromatic  efiect  has  been  studied  by  refer- 
ence to  gaslight,  and  the  effect  is  certainly 
more  harmonious  under  it.  The  artists  have 
avoided  the  extremes  of  ecclesiastical  and 
music-hall  effects,  and  have  preserved  on  the 
whole  a subdued  and  pleasing  harmony  of 
tints  of  alow  scale  of  colour.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  somewhat  difficult  task  placed  before 
them — polychrome  decoration  has  always  been 
an  experiment  in  England.  The  architectural 
detail  and  ornamentation  E of  the  building  are 
of  a doubtful  and  by  no  means  classically  pure 
type  ; the  white  and  glaring  windows  certainly 
have  a killing  effect ; while  the  whole  of  the 
seats,  stained  and  varnished,  present  a pre- 
dominant colour  that  somewhat  spoils  the 
effect.  With  these  elements  to  contend  against 
Messrs.  Phillips  have  produced  an  effect  that 
will  compare  at  least  favourably  with  other 
polychromatised  interiors  of  the  class  in  Lon- 
don, or  with  other  works  they  have  executed — 
such  as  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  Marylebone,  or 
Kennington  churches,  W e believe  the  cost  of 
the  decorations  has  been  something  over 

dE2,000. 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS, 

A SANITARY  Congress  is  being  held  this 
week  at  Stafford,  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th 
inst.,  both  days  included,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  The 
first  meeting  of  the  council  and  local  com- 
mittee was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Guild- 
hall, at  1 p.m.,  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  council  also  meet  to-day,  at  1 p.m.,  at  the 
Guildhall,  for  the  further  despatch  of  business 
relating  to  the  institute.  Addresses  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Dr.  Day,  and  Dr. 
Richardson  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  delivered  in 
the  Borough  Hall,  Dr.  Russell’s  address  to  the 
working  classes  on  “ Food  and  Drink,”  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Borough  Hall  to-morrow  even- 
ing at  8 o’clock  — a few  numbered  reserved 
seats  one  shilling  each.  In  his  opening  address 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
“ Failures  in  Sanitary  Progress,”  giving  some 
normal  instances  of  the  power  of  sanitation, 
demonstrating  the  costliness  of  ignorance  of 
sanitary  science,  and  the  need  of  securities  for 
competent  sanitary  administration.  Prom  his 
exemplification  of  prejudicial  failures  in  sani- 
tary works  we  take  the  following  : — “ I beg, 
as  accounting  for  the  want  of  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  sickness  and  death-rates,  to  present 
some  examples  of  how  far  it  has  been  from 
being  done  in  works  in  which  there  has  been 
vast  expenditure.  Take  the  sanitary  work  re- 
quired for  the  supply  of  the  population  with 
water.  An  engineer  being  applied  to  by  un- 
informed local  authorities  usually  does  very 
much  as  he  chooses  ; and  he  chooses,  perhaps, 
some  river  source,  and  collects  the  water  in  an 
open  storage  reservoir,  where  it  stagnates  for  a 
time,  and  where  it  imbibes  vegetable  and 
animal  impurities  which  have  afterwards  to  be 
taken  out  by  filtration — in  which  he  only 
succeeds  in  part — ^and  then  he  takes  it  in  mains 
to  the  centre  of  the  streets  ; and  there  he  leaves 
it : he  has  done  all  he  pretends  to  do.  Prom 
thence,  by  private  service  pipes,  it  is  carried 
into  the  bouses  with  every  variety  of  ignorant 
defect,  generally  at  excessive  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  find  that  the  water  so  collected 
and  transferred  in  main  pipes  was  commonly 
delivered  to  the  consumer  on  the  intermittent 
system,  as  in  London,  where  it  is  left  in  butts 
and  cisterns,  where  it  stagnates,  and  in  the 
close  courts  and  alleys  near  cesspools,  and 
putrefying  heaps  of  refuse,  where  it  ab- 
sorbs the  mephitic  gases,  and  is  made  unfit  for 
drinking.  A health  officer  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  who  has  passed  through  such 
an  examination  as  it  is  proposed  to  make 
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pfOiuiral,  has  aniilyscd  tlio  water  collected 
from  one  of  tho  pureHt  of  spring  sources,  hut 
Buhse(|uently  loft  under  the  conditions  I have 
«loHcrih('d  in  tho  iiiiilst  of  tho  lowest  class  of 
habitation.  An  analyst  linds  that  tho  water  is 
then  positively  dan^'oroin  to  drink,  and  tho 
])Ooplo  for  whom  the  pure  sources  of  water 
supply  was  intended,  have  been  led  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  fermented  or  alcoholic  bever- 
nges.  Then  there  beintc  no  interest  in  seeing 
to  tho  prevention  of  waste,  or  that  there  are 
proper  fittings,  the  waste  is  enormous,  and 
there  being  no  proper  means  by  impermeable 
channels  for  carrying  away  tho  fouled  water 
from  within  tho  house  or  from  beneath  the  site, 
from  defects  of  permeable  or  badly-jointed 
drains,  is  supersaturated  and  exorement-sodden 
— the  absorbent  walls  of  the  houses  are  made 
damp,  and  the  health  instead  of  being  im- 
proved, as  promised,  is  made  worse.  We  ascer- 
tained in  London  at  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  that  such  injurious  waste  of  water 
amounted  to  three-fifths  of  the  quantity 
pumped  in,  and  that  the  deaths  from  fever  and 
cholei’a  varied  very  much  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  subsoil  at  different  levels  of  the  metropolis 
was  supersaturated.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  forewarned  results  of  these  defects  have 
been  perceived  by  sanitary  ofBcers,  and  in  dif- 
ferent towns  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
the  pernicious  waste,  as  at  Liverpool,  for 
example,  where  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
done  so  with  a great  reduction  of  the  damp  of 
the  sites  and  of  the  walls  of  the  houses,  fol- 
lowed by  an  important  reduction  of  the  death- 
rates,  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  damp.  And 
then,  as  to  the  channels  required  for  the  re- 
moval of  fouled  water. 

“ In  1848,  we  had  trial  works  made  as  to  the 
forms,  sizes,  and  inclinations  of  channels 
serving  for  houses  and  sewers  that  would  be 
kept  clear  of  the  stagnant  deposit,  that  would 
emit  no  putrid  emanations,  and  would  be  con- 
stantly self-cleansing  with  their  own  discharge 
of  water.  We  got  the  deductions  applied,  and 
successfully  demonstrated  to  blocks  of  build- 
ings. There  was  then  no  proper  authority,  if 
they  knew  of  these  results,  that  was  responsible 
for  applying  them.  Architects  and  engineers, 
ignorant  of  them,  continued  to  adopt  ‘ man- 
sized  ’ sewers  constructed  so  as  to  allow  men  to 
go  up  them  to  cleanse  them,  and  being  so  con- 
structed, they  impeded  the  outflow  of  the  sewer 
water  and  created  the  stagnant  foul  deposit 
which  men  were  sent  up  to  clear  out.  We  found 
under  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  an  evaporatory  sur- 
face of  some  hundred  ordinary  cesspools  ; and 
these  were  communicated  with  from  without  by 
the  large  man-sized  sewers.  At  the  time  of  the 
Chartist  outbreak,  information  was  got  of  aplot, 
to  get  at  the  Parliament  House,  through  these 
sewers,  and  from  them  to  get  access  to  the 
Government  ofiices,  and  blow  them  up,  which 
might  have  been  done,  and  which  as  to  the 
Government  ofiices  might  probably  be  done 
now.  They  were  like  the  mining  works  of  a 
besieger  ready  made  for  the  service  of  an  enemy. 
In  Paris  such  sewers  have  been  constructed 
with  strategetical  purposes.  I,  with  an  engi- 
neer bfiicer.  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  was  charged  to 
take  measures  of  security,  which  we  did  for  the 
time.  We  agreed  also  upon  a plan  in  con- 
formity with  the  demonstrations  of  the  trial 
works,  in  which  there  would  not  have  been  a 
man-sized  sewer,  with  such  conveniences  for 
crime,  nor  for  the  generation  of  the  various 
gases,  in  the  whole  of  Westminster  proper,  and 
that  plan  included  the  re-drainage  of  as  much 
of  the  houses  as  might  be  found  wanting.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  fragment  of  a measure  for 
* sending  the  rainfall  to  the  river,  and  the 
sewage  to  the  land  ’ — where  it  must  yet  be 
sent ! But  now  each  day’s  sewage  has  been 
sent  to  sea,  or  rather  to  drift  to-and-fro  in  tlie 
tidal  tract  of  our  great  metropolitan  river. 
Every  well-determined  condition  for  preventing 
this  vast  waste  and  parent  of  evil  has  been 
ignored,  has  been  set  aside  by  tho  influence  of 
insanitary  engineers.  Their  alternative  was 
and  now  lamentably  is  in  great  tunnel  sewers 
^into  which  they  would  collect  storm  water, 
that  on  a separate  systi.’m  we  proposed  slionhl 
alone  go  into  tho  river).  'I'liey  have  constructed 
there  a tunnel  sewer  moic  tlian  a mile  in 
length,  and  at  six  times  tlu"  expense  of  tho  1(! 
miles  of  self-cleansing  sowers  which  we  had 


projected,  tho  alternative  resulting  in  what  is 
little  better  than  an  extended  cc8S))0ol,  giving 
oil  sower  gases  into  the  streets  and  houses,  and 
into  tho  i)ublic  ofiices.  Kccently,  from  the 
drains  and  the  sewers  of  these  false  principles 
of  construction  the  new  Government  ofiices 
have  been  subjected  to  the  invasions  of  noxious 
gas  from  within  the  building  as  well  as  from 
the  outside  sewer  of  deposit,  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  fevers  and  two  deaths  at  the  Colonial- 
office  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  Such  vicious 
constructions  pervade  the  v/hole  of  the  metro- 
polis, including  bad  drains  within  the  houses  as 
well  as  tho  sewers  of  deposit  communicating 
with  them.  Deaths  ascribed  to  them  have 
occurred  in  the  Colonial-office  and  in  the  War- 
office,  and  fevers  at  Marlborough  House.  In 
certain  atmospheric  conditions  the  smell  from 
stagnant  putrescent  matter  in  the  metropolis  is 
unbearal)le.  So  general  are  the  conditions 
arising  from  errors  in  the  principles  of  sanitary 
construction  that  they  are  assumed  to  be  con- 
stant and  unavoidable;  and  so  invention  is 
everywhere  directed  to  the  means  of  trapping 
and  ventilation  to  ward  off  the  gases  generated 
in  them.  From  the  discovered  dangerous 
defects  common  to  new  as  well  as  to  old  house 
drainage  works,  a speciality  in  sanitary  science 
has  been  created  of  professional  experts  who 
test  such  work  in  houses  and  provide  remedies 
for  their  defects,  and  an  association  for  mutual 
protection,  to  get  the  works  tested,  and  to 
maintain  them  in  a safe  condition,  has  been 
started  at  Edinburgh  by  Professor  Jenkins,  and 
a similar  provision  is  being  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  members  of  the  National  Health 
Society  of  London.  From  the  evils  experienced 
from  unskilful  and  disconnected  work  of  water 
supplies  without  due  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  purity  in  houses,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  noxious  waste — from  sewers  unfitted  to 
drains,  from  drains  unfitted  for  the  connection 
with  sewers,  a perception  has  been  arrived  at 
of  the  general  applicability  of  principles  which 
have  been  carried  out  of  unity  of  works  in 
towns  where  a marked  reduction  of  sickness 
and  death-rates  has  been  effected.” 

The  remainder  of  the  address  dealt  with  the 
recent  advance  of  modern  sanitation,  and  the 
need  and  requirements  of  sanitary  officials. 

We  may  give  abstracts  of  some  of  the  sec- 
tional papers  read  in  a future  number  should 
space  permit.  - 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  AT 
SHEFFIELD. 

The  eighteenth  Church  Congress  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  at  Sheffield,  this  being 
the  third  time  the  assembly  has  been  held  in 
Yorkshire.  Supplementary  to  the  Church 
Congress  proceedings  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Art 
Exhibition  at  the  skating  rink,  Glossop-road, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Bray.  In  an 
ante-room  are  displayed  many  drawings,  in- 
cluding pen-and-ink  sketches  of  churches  and 
interiors ; also  coloured  interiors,  chancels,  and 
altars,  and  designs  adapted  for  new  churches. 

Mr.  Hayball,  of  Sheffield,  exhibits  the  carved 
pulpit  intended  for  Bradfield  Church.  It  has 
a crocheted  canopy,  is  ornamented  with  Gothic 
tracery,  and  the  panels  are  painted  by  Mr.  W. 
F.  Dixon,  of  Wharncliffe-chambers,  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Hayball  also  exhibits  a communion  chair 
for  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Sheffield  ; a carved  chair 
and  a font  in  mahogany  for  Carver-street 
Chapel,  and  a book  of  photographs. 

There  is  a large  and  varied  display  of 
articles  in  brass.  Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  St. 
Paul’s  Chui-chyard,  have  sent  a large  vax-iety  of 
works  in  brass,  the  principal  being  a fender  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style,  with  medallions  in 
“ Coventry  bronze,”  representing  the  four 
seasons,  cabinet  fittings  in  the  same  material, 
an  elaborate  gas  standard,  &c.  They  also  show 
a great  variety  of  large  and  miniature  tile 
cartoons,  with  Scriptural  and  other  designs. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  show  a lectern, 
modelled  from  the  well-known  ancient  example 
in  Southwell  Minster,  brass  reading  stands,  Ac. 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  have  also  a brass  lectern, 
circular  candelabra,  gas  standard,  and  similar 
work. 

In  stained  glass  there  are  some  good  speci- 
mens. Messrs.  Caiiim  Brothers,  Birmingham, 
exhibit  the  stninod-glass  window  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Thornhill-Gcll,  for  the  church  in  Stanton- 


in-the-J’eak,  contributed  by  theRev.  Ilamilton- 
Gell.  Messrs.  Giblxs  and  Howard,  London, 
have  on  view  a reredos  for  Walsingham  Church, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nesfield,  and  also 
painted  tiles,  delineating  human  figures,  life- 
size,  for  proposed  memorials,  together  with 
examples  of  some  good  stained  glass. 

At  tho  head  of  the  exhibitors  of  fabrics  are, 
as  usual,  the  sisters  of  St.  Margaret’s  Convent, 
better  known  as  the  East  Grinstead  School  of 
Embroidery.  Three  most  interesting  articles 
are  a hood,  a cope,  and  a banner,  lent  by  the 
Rev.  .1.  Edwards,  of  Prestbury,  and  which  cam© 
prominently  before  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  Prestbury  ritual  case.  The  banner 
especially  contains  some  very  fine  needlework 
etching  in  silk.  The  subject  is  •'  The  Annun- 
ciation.” Several  altar-frontals  of  great 
beauty  and  design,  also  the  work  of  the  sister- 
hood, are  exhibited.  There  is  one  designed 
by  the  sisters  from  Fra  Angelica,  and  repre- 
senting a triumphal  march  of  angels.  This 
cloth  belongs  to  St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  and 
was  presented  to  the  sisterhood  by  an  asso- 
ciate. Another  is  a white  embroidered  frontal 
of  our  Lord  with  angels,  lent  by  Lady  Ripon. 
This  was  worked  by  the  sisters  from  a design 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Another  leading  feature 
is  a serge  banner  belonging  to  the  Acton  Park 
Sunday  School,  lent  by  Lady  Cunliffe.  There 
are  also  a number  of  copes,  chasubles,  palls, 
and  banners  belonging  to  the  convent,  all  ex- 
quisite in  workmanship,  and  most  of  them 
chaste  in  design.  Amongst  the  smaller 
articles  is  a banner  covered  with  small  pearls, 
and  representing  the  meeting  of  Melchisedec 
and  Abraham.  There  are  also  a number  of 
chalice  veils,  burses,  &c. 

In  the  way  of  tiles,  Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  are  well  represented,  and  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Son,  of  London,  have  a large 
number  of  mosaics.  A most  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  exhibition  is  a number  of  draw- 
ings of  ancient  brasses  to  be  found  in  the 
various  churches  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Some  of  these  are  very  old  and  of 
great  historical  and  art  value. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  friends  of  this  institution 
was  held  at  the  offices,  27,  Farringdon-street, 
E.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  24th  September, 
Mr.  Thos.  F.  Rider,  president,  in  the  chair, 
when  Mrs.  Hannah  Wade  was  duly  elected  a 
pensioner  on  the  funds,  and  a resolution  for 
increasing  the  annual  pensions  from  .£20  to 
.£25  for  men,  and  from  .£15  to  £,W  for  widows 
was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  latter  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Rider  said : In  urging  for  this  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  pensions  I wish  particu- 
larly to  point  out  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
living  since  your  institution  was  established 
ten  years  ago,  and  tha.t  the  Builders’  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  upon  the  model  of  which  your 
own  was  formed,  have  recently  increased  their 
scale  of  pensions  upon  the  same  ground.  I 
hardly  know  whether  the  fact  of  our  having 
only  one  candidate  for  the  vacant  pension  who 
has  this  evening  been  elected  is  a subject  for 
congratulation  or  not — on  the  one  hand  it  may 
prove  there  is  not  much  destitution  at  the  pre- 
sent time  among  builders’  clerks,  or  it  may 
prove,  as  I more  fear  is  the  case,  that  your 
institution  is  not  sufficiently  known  throughout 
the  trade  to  bring  before  us  all  the  cases 
eligible  for  the  assistance  we  have  such  satis- 
faction in  giving.  Your  tre.asurer  reminds  me 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  institution 
to  seek  for  candidates,  but  to  attend  to  the 
relief  of  such  as  seek  its  aid.  Still  I am  very 
desirous  that  this  institution  should  be  known 
in  every  builder’s  office  in  London.  I am  well 
aware  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  pen- 
sions  will  necessitate  increased  exertion  on  our 
part  to  px’ovide  tho  funds  to  meet  it,  but  I would 
not  have  you  at  all  timid  on  this  point.  Attend 
well  to  the  relief  of  tho  necessitous,  and  yon 
will  have  a strong  case  in  appealing  for  new 
and  increased  subscriptions.  I notice  tho  same 
occurs  in  your  orphan  fund,  and  that  there  is 
only  one  candidate  for  the  ju’osentation  you 
are  al)Out  to  pxircliaso  in  tho  Orpliau  Working 
School,  which  may  arise  from  either  of  the 
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causes  I have  alluded  to,  and  which  question 
will,  I trust,  bo  satisfactorily  solved  by  the 
advertisement  your  secretary  is  about  to  put 
forth  about  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following 
sums  were  announced  : — Mr.  T.  F.  Kider, 
.£10  10s.  donation  and  ill  Is.  annual  subscrip- 
tion; Mr.  E.  S.  Rider,  £3  5s.  donation;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kynock,  £5  5s.  donation. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SCIENCE  AND 
ART  DEPARTMENT. 

WE  have  before  us  the  25th  annual  report 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  A 
marked  decrease  is  noted  in  the  number  of 
science  schools — viz.,  from  1,426  in  1876  to 
1,348  in  1877,  and  of  scholars  from  57,988  to 
55,927 — a decline  entirely  due  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  physiography  for  physical  geography  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  numbers  examined,  from 
33,289  to  35,342.  The  number  of  papers  worked 
and  passed  and  of  first-class  passes  were  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  Whitworth 
scholarships  69  competitors  entered,  of  whom  19 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  theoretical  sub- 
jects were  admitted  to  go  forward  to  the  exami- 
nation in  practical  workmanship,  held  at  Messrs. 
Whitworth’s  workshops,  Manchester. 

Under  the  art  division  of  the  report  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  year  41  students  in  train- 
ing to  become  art  teachers,  and  14  national 
scholars  in  training  to  become  designers  or  art 
workmen,  received  allowances  to  enable  them 
to  study  in  the  school  and  museums ; 20 
students  were  admitted  on  payment  of  half- 
fees, and  98  others,  including  students  in  train- 
ing, national  scholars,  and  17  men  from  the 
Royal  Engineers,  received  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Five  students  in  training  were  appointed 
as  masters  of  schools  of  art,  and  21  training- 
school  students  obtained  certificates  for  pay- 
ment as  art  teachers.  New  schools  of  art 
Rave  been  established  in  1877  at  Barn- 
staple, Doncaster,  Keswick,  and  Weymouth. 
The  total  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  kingdom  is  now  144,  and  of  students, 
29,414.  The  annual  increase  in  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  and  branches  continues  to  be 
maintained.  At  the  annual  examination  in 
April,  1877,  18,131  students  submitted  138,199 
drawings  or  models  ; in  the  second  grade  draw- 
ing examinations  4,692  students  were  success- 
ful, and  1,392  obtained  prizes.  790  works  were 
selected  for  national  competition — against 
1,230  in  1876.  The  number  of  students  in  art 
classes  was  29,579  in  910  classes,  23,767  ele- 
mentary schools,  549,010  children  were  taught 
drawing,  and  403,208  were  examined.  The 
amount  of  grants  in  aid  of  this  elementary 
instruction  shows  an  increase  of  £5,901  6s.  lid. 
on  the  previous  year.  At  the  47  training 
colleges  697  students  obtained  certificates  for 
drawing.  The  grand  total  of  persons  taught 
drawing,  painting,  or  modelling,  through  the 
agency  of  the  department,  was  610,620,  against 
530,412  in  1876,  and  449,689  in  1875. 

The  report  as  to  South  Kensington  Museum 
announced  that,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
purchase  vote,  the  acquisitions  made  during 
the  year  were  not  numerous — the  principal  ob- 
jects obtained  were  two  Limoges  enamels  by  L. 
Limousin,  a triptych  by  Penicaud,  and  some 
specimens  of  majolica.  Amongst  the  nume- 
rous donations  may  be  noted  a collection  of 
Persian  carpets  and  other  textile  fabrics  given 
by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  an  enamelled  terra 
cotta  panel  of  early  Berlin  work  from  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany.  Noteworthy 
loans  are  those  of  the  Troy  collection  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  some  old  Greek  glass,  and  Lord 
Beauchamp’s  collection  of  miniatures.  The 
additions  to  the  reproductions’  collection  com- 
prised a selection  of  electrotypes  from  Italian 
bronzes  in  the  museum,  and  from  examples  of 
Persian  metal-work,  and  in  plaster  of  the  font 
in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Liege,  and  of  the 
two  Cantorie,  originally  in  the  Duomo  at 
Plorence,  respectively  sculptured  by  Donatello 
and  Lucca  della  Robbia.  Numerous  paintings 
and  drawings  were  purchased  for  circulation, 
and  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  his- 
torical series  of  British  oil  and  water-colour 
paintings.  Amongst  the  gifts  to  the  art 
library  is  a large  collection  of  designs  for  wall- 


paper, by  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  presented 
by  his  sister.  The  decoration  of  the  soffit  of 
the  arch  of  the  lecture  theatre  by  students  of 
the  training  class,  from  Mr.  Poynter’s  design, 
has  been  completed,  and  the  refreshment 
rooms  have  also  been  decorated  by  students 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Poynter  and  Gamble, 
and  panels  in  the  arch  of  the  south  court  from 
Mr.  Moody’s  designs.  The  total  number  of 
visitors  was  913,701,  a falling-off  of  259,650 
from  the  previous  year,  and  attributable  to  the 
closing  of  the  scientific  apparatus  exhibition. 
To  the  Bethnal-green  Museum  there  were 
670,214  visitors  — the  Indian  presents  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  probably 
one  of  the  chief  attractions.  During  the  year 
all  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
except  the  libraries,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Department,  the  land  and  buildings  being 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Works,  Dublin.  The 
committee  state  that  they  are  anxious  to  com- 
mence the  new  science  and  art  museum,  but 
that  the  work  has  been  stopped  owing  to  the 
objections  raised  by  Lord  Pembroke  and  others 
to  the  use  of  the  only  available  site  in  Dublin. 


AECHJEOLOGICAL. 

British  Barrows  in  North  Wilts. — The 
Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  F.R.S.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  of  New- 
bury, has,  during  the  past  week,  been  explor- 
ing some  of  the  many  Celtic  grave  mounds  in 
North  Wiltshire.  An  examination  was  made  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  a group  of  four  barrows 
placed  on  the  point  of  a hill  projecting  towards 
the  vale  of  Aldbourne.  Three  of  these  tumuli 
are  connected  with  the  surrounding  ditch,  and 
the  fourth  separate.  Two  stand  upon  what  may 
be  called  platforms  within  the  encircling  ditch ; 
in  the  other  two  cases  the  mounds  rise  from 
the  inside  of  the  ditch.  The  most  northern  has 
been  opened  by  Canon  Greenwell,  and  is  60ft. 
in  diameter  and  lift,  high,  the  width  of  the 
platform  being  16ft.,  that  of  the  ditch  12ft.  A 
section  of  the  barrow  in  the  centre  shows  a 
layer  over  the  surface,  3ft.  deep,  of  pure  chalk, 
the  remainder  of  the  barrow  being  principally 
earth,  intermixed  with  chalk.  Six  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  barrow  was  a stratum  of  small 
Sarsen  stones,  which  extended  over  an  area  of 
12ft.  diameter.  Those  in  the  centre  were  much 
reddened  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  had  above 
and  below  them  large  masses  of  charcoal.  At 
9ft.  below  the  surface,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  mound,  the  burnt  bones  of  a man  of  full 
age  were  met  with.  Immediately  below  that  in 
a hollow  20in.  in  diameter,  and  sunk  2ft.  into 
the  chalk,  were  the  burnt  remains  of  a woman, 
with  whose  bones  were  found  a small,  perfectly 
plain  vessel  of  pottery,  of  the  type  of  the  “In- 
cense Cup;’’  a bone  pin  with  perforated  head, 
a thin  flint  flake,  and  seven  beads  of  amber  of 
varied  size  and  shape,  some  discs,  and  others 
barrel  shaped.  In  the  barrow,  indiscriminately 
placed,  were  numerous  animal  bones,  numerous 
flakes  and  chippings  of  flint,  and  a singular 
manufactured  article  which  seems  to  fall  more 
into  the  class  of  knife  than  scraper. 

Dale  Abbey. — During  the  past  week  the 
excavations  at  Dale  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  have 
been  continued.  The  two  chapels  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  have  been  cleared,  re- 
sulting in  the  finding  of  more  of  the  vaulting 
ribs.  In  the  extreme  south  chapel  was  found 
a vault  7ft.  by  2ft.,  and  3ft.  deep,  but  devoid  of 
contents.  One  of  the  slabs  with  which  it  had 
been  carefully  covered  in,  was  found,  when 
overturned,  to  be  a coifin-lid,  ornamented  with 
a cross  fleury.  The  north  transept  walls  have 
also  been  followed  up,  and  it  is  proved  that  a 
chapel  was  built  at  the  eastern  side,  communi- 
cation to  this  addition  being  by  a wide  arch. 
At  the  eastern  end,  in  front  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  high  altar,  a fine  piece  of  the 
original  pavement  has  been  disinterred ; it  is  of 
encaustic  tiles,  many  of  these  being  patterned 
with  heraldic  devices. 


ABCHITECTTJBAIj  & ARCH.^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  North  [Staffordshire  Field  Club 
AND  Archaeological  Society  visited  Derby- 
shire on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  Bakewell  Church  was  the  first  place 
visited,  Mr,  Lynam  exhibiting  a plan  showing 


the  building  as  it  appeared  before  the  great 
alterations  wrought  in  1811.  At  that  time 
the  nave  was  of  Early  Norman  work,  and  the 
transepts  and  tower  piers  Early  English;  all 
has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  wall  and  the  western  bay  of  nave.  These 
fragments  show  an  almost  unique  arcading  of 
the  nave,  recalling  a Roman  basilica  in  treat- 
ment. The  piers  vvere  mere  rectangular  pieces 
of  wall,  not  shaped  into  columns,  the  imposts 
projecting  only  beneath  the  arch,  and  the  arch, 
being  of  the  simplest  semicircular  form.  The 
chancel  is  of  Early  English  date,  peculiar  in 
the  treatment  of  its  external  buttresses,  and 
the  springings  of  the  internal  arches  of  the 
windows  ; the  flattened  roof  mars  the  original 
effect.  Attention  was  called  to  the  Foljambe 
monuments  in  the  Vernon  chapel,  to  the  series 
of  about  sixty  coffin-lids  and  coped  stones  found 
built  up  in  the  walls  during  the  restorations  of 
1841,  and  now  ranged  in  the  south  porch,  to  the 
rude  crocketted  font  (ascribed  to  the  14th 
century),  and  to  the  cross  in  the  churchyard. 
Mr.  Lynam  condemned  the  works  now  in  pro- 
gress of  refacing  the  chancel  external  walls  by 
cutting  away  the  outer  surface,  and  replacing 
with  a separate  face  of  stone.  From  Bakewell 
the  members  went  to  Haddon  Hall,  the  chapel 
being  specially  noticed — the  mode  in  which  this 
consecrated  portion  of  the  buildings  was  ren- 
dered accessible  from  every  part  of  the  hall, 
yet  kept  external  to  it  with  an  unobstructed 
eastern  light,  the  Norman  pier  to  south  arcade, 
the  altar  slabs,  with  consecration  cross  still  re- 
maining, in  south  aisle  and  chancel,  and  the 
wall  paintings  and  ancient  stained  glass,  were 
all  noticed.  On  the  second  day,  Eyam  was 
visited,  the  well-known  cross  in  the  churchyard 
being  compared  with  that  seen  the  previous  day 
at  Bakewell.  In  the  church  the  Early  English 
north  arcade  was  admired,  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  simple  character  of  the  recent 
restoration.  An  early  date  has  been  assigned 
to  the  tower,  but  examination  of  its  details  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  date,  1691,  on  a stone 
over  the  west  door  records  the  time  of  its  re- 
building. Having  seen  a fine  and  quaint  I7th 
century  house  near  by,  the  members  proceeded 
to  Tides  well  Church,  a noble  transepted  edifice 
of  the  Decorated  period.  The  vestry  is  con- 
trived by  placing  a screen  wall  across  the  chan- 
cel, near  the  east  end,  against  which,  on  the 
west  face,  is  the  altar,  and  to  the  east  the 
vestry  ; this  arrangement  is  being  copied  at  the 
present  time  at  Brentwood  Church.  The  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew,  explained  the  restoration 
in  progress,  including  the  removal  of  the  cement 
with  which  the  good  external  ashlar  work  had 
been  encased.  In  the  village  Mr.  Pennington’s 
well-arranged  museum  was  visited,  and  also  the 
cavern  and  Blue  John  mine.  The  party 
returned  to  North  Staffordshire  by  rail  from 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  station. 


The  Albert  Club,  in  Eustace-street,  Dublin,  was 
opened  on  Monday.  The  contractors  for  the  pre- 
mises were  Messrs.  Dockrell,  of  George’s-street, 
Dublin. 

A vestry  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  on 
Tuesday  week,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  architects 
— Messrs.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  of  Lowestoft,  and 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  of  London — as  to  the  condition  of 
the  spire  of  the  pai-ish  church  of  All  Saints.  The 
reports  were  independent,  and  concurred  in  pro- 
nouncing the  spire — an  early  17th  century  addition 
to  the  tower— in  a dangerously  insecure  state,  cracks 
and  fissures  showing  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
masonry.  This  is  attributed  by  both  architects  to 
the  extreme  thinness  of  the  stonework,  only  4in. 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  bonding  with  iron  cramps. 
Mr.  Blomfield  found  out  defects  in  the  tower,  and 
suggested  that  it  might  not  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  a heavier  spire.  The  spire  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  tower. 

In  the  course  of  the  demolition  of  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Ludgate  hill,  now  in  progress,  con- 
siderable remains  have  been  discovered  of  a massive 
Roman  wall,  built  of  Kentish  rag  flints  and  chalk, 
with  courses  of  thin  tiles  at  intervals,  and  running 
in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  west  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Nor- 
wich it  was  decided  to  erect,  from  the  plans  of  the 
city  engineer,  a bridge  over  the  river,  and  form  a 
road  from  St.  Martin-at  Oak-gates  to  Heigham. 
The  abutments  will  be  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, the  bridge  of  iron,  and  24ft.  wide.  The  cost, 
owing  to  the  gift  of  Land  for  approaches,  will  be 
little  more  than  £5,000. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SIR  GILBERT  BCOTT’S  PUEMIATEI)  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW 
RATHHAUS  AT  HAMBURG— THE  NEW  LODGE,  BEDDING- 
TON-PARK  — HOUSES  IN  LEWISHAM-PAUK  — MORNING 
CHAPEL,  CHURCH  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION,  CHISLEHURST — 
NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES  AT  TEMPLETUOHY  AND 
RATHFARNHAM. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


MOURNIJTG  CHAPEL  CHURCH  OP  THE 

ANNUNCIATION,  CHISLEHURST. 

Our  illustration  of  the  Mourning  Chapel  at 
Chislehurst  is  taken  from  the  drawing  exhibited 
this  year  at  the  Eoyal  Academy.  We  have 
already  illustrated  the  church  itself — the  in- 
terior  on  Dec.  25th,  1874,  the  exterior  on  Sept. 
17tb,  1875 — and  have  now  no  further  remarks 
to  add. 

HOUSES  IN  LEVnSHAM  PARK. 

These  houses  have  been  lately  erected  on  this 
estate,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  near  Lady- 
well  Station  (S.E.E.),  Lewisham  village,  Kent. 
The  houses  are  erected  in  stock  bricks,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  slated  roofs ; they 
are  fitted  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and 
have  good  cellars ; a conservatory  is  placed  off 
the  first  landing  of  staircase.  The  plans  will 
speak  for  themselves.  The  four  semi-detached 
houses  have  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Jerrard,  of  Lewisham,  Mr.  Day  being  foreman 
of  works ; and  the  corner  house  by  Messrs. 
Staines  and  Son,  of  Great  Eastern-street.  All 
are  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  of  Lewisham, 
and  King-street,  Cheapside. 

the  new  lodge,  beddington  park. 
Eeddington  Park,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Carews  for  many  centuries,  was  sold 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Bridges.  Much 
has  been  done  by  him  to  improve  the  park, 
through  which  a beautiful  trout  stream,  the 
Wandle,  flows;  new  bridges  have  been  built; 
keeper’s  house  erected  ; the  park  enclosed  ; and 
various  works  besides  the  lodge  shown  in  our 
illustration,  which  is  taken  from  the  drawing 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  is  built  near  the 
church,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  P.S.A. — Mr.  Bridges’  architect.  The 
lodge  is  half-timbered,  painted  black,  carried 
on  a brick  base  with  the  plaster  panels  stamped 
and  raised  ; the  interior  is  carefully  fitted  up, 
and  entirely  in  pitch-pine.  Messrs.  Roberts,  of 
Eheidol-terrace,  Islington,  were  the  builders. 

hotel  DE  VILLE,  HAMBURG. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  permission  to 
publish  two  perspective  views  illustrating  the 
late  SirG.  Gilbert  Scott’s  designs  for  the  Hotel 
fie  Ville  at  Hamburg,  submitted  in  open  compe- 
tition in  1876,  and  exhibited  this  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  They  derive  some  additional 
interest  as  the  last  large  public  building 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert,  but,  being  unsuccess- 
ful, not  exhibited  or  puVjlished  during  his  life- 
time. The  views,  of  stupendous  size,  as  well 
as  the  general  drawings,  were  made  in  a little 
over  a fortnight  from  elaborate  sketches  of  Sir 
Gilbert’s,  designed  whilst  travelling  on  tho 
Continent — he  only  deciding  to  compete  about 
a month  before  the  drawings  had  to  be  sent  in. 
We  may  add  that  ho  successfully  competed  for 
the  same  building  27  years  before.  We  give 
this  week  one  of  tho  views,  and  shall  illustrate 
tho  alternative  design  in  an  early  number. 


TEMPLETUOHY  CHURCH,  CO.  TIPPERARY. 

This  building  has  been  erected  to  replace  the 
old  parish  church,  which  was  ruinous.  It  is 
built  of  dark  limestone,  with  light  yellowish 
freestone  dressings.  'I'he  nave  columns  are  of 
Aberdeen  granite,  tho  remainder  of  the  internal 
stonework  being  of  local  freestone.  The  width 
across  nave  and  aisles  is  48ft.,  and  the  length 
120ft.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  day’s 
work,  under  Mr.  Redmond  as  foreman.  The 
cost  will  bo  about  jE4,000.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  G.  E.  Ashlin,  Dublin. 

NEW  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  RATHFARNHAM. 

This  building,  which  was  opened  a few  months 
ago,  is  situated  some  miles  from  Dublin,  and 
forms  the  parish  church  of  a large  country 
district.  It  is  built  of  granite,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  The  hell  turret  on  the  west 
gable  is  octagonal  on  plan,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  98ft.  The  principal  internal  dimen- 
sions are — nave,  92ft.  by  21ft.  Bin. ; aisles, 
90ft.  by  10ft.  6in. ; chancel,  25ft.  by  21ft.  6in. 
The  ceilings,  except  in  the  chancel,  are  boarded 
with  pitch-pine.  The  nave  ceiling  is  waggon- 
headed and  panelled ; the  panels  being  enriched 
with  stencilled  decoration  in  t wo  tints  of  stain 
colour.  Red  polished  granite  has  been  used 
for  the  columns  of  nave  arcade,  and  for  the 
detached  shafts  of  chancel  arch  and  nave  res- 
ponds. The  nave  caps  are  of  Portland  stone, 
moulded,  those  of  responds  having  foliage 
carving  and  angles  bearing  emblems.  The 
chancel  is  divided  into  five  compartments  ex- 
ternally by  projecting  piers  springing  from  a 
weathering  under  the  windows,  and  dying 
into  the  corbelled  cornice,  and  internally  by 
triple  engaged  shafts  supporting  the  arched 
ribs  of  roof.  It  is  lighted  by  coupled  lancets 
in  each  compartment.  The  entire  cost,  includ- 
ing the  altars  and  furniture,  has  been  about 
dBS.OOO.  Messrs.  Meade,  of  Dublin,  were  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Ashlin  was  the 
architect. 


MILL  AND  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION. 
TN  a previous  article  upon  Sir  William  Fair- 
-L  bairn’s  excellent  treatise  on  “ Mills  and 
Millwork  ” we  alluded  to  the  valuable  sugges- 
tions he  has  given  respecting  the  details  of 
mills.  Some  architects  eschew  details  of  this 
sort,  others  despise  them  as  inartistic  matters 
unworthy  of  their  attention,  but  those  who 


have  mastered  the  mechanical  part  of  their 
profession  know  the  facility  a knowledge  of 
practical  detail  gives.  In  our  first  article  we 
alluded  to  the  modern  system  of  transmitting 
power  from  a common  centre  to  a number  of 
machines  placed  at  considerable  distances, 
instead  of  having  a separate  water-wheel  to 
every  machine.  Sometimes  the  lines  of  shaft- 
ing extends  to  200  or  300ft.  in  length,  and  at 
Saltaire  tho  shafting,  if  placed  in  a line,  would 
extend  over  two  miles.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
here  that  shafting  is  now  usually  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  and  as  the  chief  requirement  in  a 
shaft  is  to  resist  torsion  cast  iron  is  preferred 
on  the  score  of  cheapness  and  its  high  resist- 
ance to  that  stress.  For  the  vertical  shafts  its 
rigidity  is  in  its  favour.  The  main  point  is  the 
fixing  of  tho  horizontal  and  vertical  shafts,  and 
wo  jiropose  licro  to  give  a few  of  tho  leading 
modes  adopted  in  supporting  them.  Mr,  Eair- 
bairn  enuninrates  tlmu)  kinds  of  siip]iort : tliat 
on  foundation  stones  in  tho  floor;  suspension 


from  tho  ceiling ; and  from  the  walls.  These 
kinds  of  support  require  as  many  forms  of 
framework.  Thus,  when  the  support  is  from 
tho  floor  a pedestal  or  kind  of  short  standard  is 
required.  This  usually  consists  of  a cast-iron 
base-plate  and  column,  with  angle  wings  or 
webs  at  the  base  to  strengthen  and  to  stiffen 
it.  The  upper  head  is  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  brass  steps  and  the  cap  or  bush  at  the  top, 
though  the  Vjrass  bush  is  omitted  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  shafting  is  downwards,  and  the  cap  is 
cast  hollow  and  kept  full  of  grease  to  lubricate 
the  journal  of  the  shaft.  We  may  now  pass  on 
to  notice  the  wall  support,  which  is  a more  im. 
portant  detail  in  factory  construction.  In  this 
case  a similar  kind  of  pedestal  is  employed,  but 
instead  of  being  placed  on  the  floor  vertically 
it  is  securely  bolted  to  the  wall,  and  pro- 
jects horizontally.  The  same  base-plate 
and  column,  stiffened  by  web  pieces,  are  used; 
but  a “ shell  cap  ” is  substituted,  and  the 
base  - plate  must  be  bolted  through  the 
wall,  top  and  bottom.  Sometimes,  when  the 
pull  is  upwards,  “ lugs  ” are  added  to 
the  extremity  of  the  pedestal  and  cap  for  bolt- 
ing the  two  together.  Of  course,  in  designing 
details  of  supports  of  this  kind  a consideration 
must  be  given  of  the  kind  of  strain,  the  nature 
of  the  vibration,  whether  the  pull  is  upward  or 
downward,  and  the  attachments  should  bo 
arranged  to  best  resist  these  forces.  We  have 
occasionally  seen  thick  walls  considerably  shaken 
and  dislocated  from  the  violent  wrenches  and 
jerking  action  of  the  shafting,  due  to  a want  of 
attention  to  this  action.  The  modes  of  suspend- 
ing ranges  of  shafting  from  ceilings  are  equally 
important  and  various.  If  the  “ hanger,”  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  is  attached  to  a wooden 
beam,  a large  bed-plate  is  bolted  to  the  side  of 
beam,  from  which  is  suspended  the  column  or 
suspender  with  the  usual  caps  fixed  by  a cotter. 
Another  plan  is  to  attach  the  “ hanger  ” to  the 
lower  side  of  beam.  In  this  case  the  bed-plate 
is,  of  course,  screwed  vertically  through  the 
i beam.  Sometimes  a second  line  of  shafting  at 
right-angles  to,  and  acted  upon  by,  the  principal 
line  of  shaft  is  provided  for  by  bolting  on  to  the 
hanger  a small  plummer  block.  We  give  a 
sketch  of  a hanger  for  supporting  shafts  from 
arched  fireproof  ceilings,  recommended  by  the 
author.  Where  strength  and  stiffness  are  re- 
quired, and  the  leverage  of  the  hanger  is  long, 
it  is  very  important  to  secure  rigidity  of  fixing. 
It  will  be  noticed,  in  this  case,  the  hanger  ie 
bolted  to  a flange  of  the  cast-iron  beam,  and  by 
an  extension  of  the  plate  to  the  curve  of  the 
arch,  the  hanger  is  bolted  also  to  the  latter,  and 
thus  all  oscillatory  movement  is  prevented. 
When  two  ranges  of  shafting  meet  at  right 
angles  at  the  corner  of  a room  a cast-iron  frame 
called  a “ wall-box  ” is  inserted  in  the  angle  of 
walls,  serving  as  a fixing  for  plummer  blocks, 
which  project  therefrom  and  carry  the  shafts. 
The  ironwork  is  bolted  through  both  walls,  and 
the  box  built  in  at  the  angle.  The  great  weight 
of  vertical  shafts  and  the  pressure  upon  the 
foundation  is  another  fitting  of  some  im- 
portance. The  author  shows  an  illustration  of 
one.  The  horizontal  or  first-motion  shaft  is 
generally  supported  upon  a plummer  block,  well 
bedded  over  a sufficient  bearing  area,  and  having’ 
a base-plate  bolted  through  a brick  base.  The 
vertical  shaft  which  gears  into  the  former  by 
a bevel- wheel  is  carried  by  a box  above  the  first 
shaft,  and  contains  the  brass  footstep  for  it  to 
work  upon.  This  box  rests  on  a large  base- 
plate bolted  to  the  foundation  stones,  and 
laterally  to  the  walls.  We  may  add  a few  words 
about  shaft  connection.  When  machinery  is 
placed  at  different  angles  from  the  line  of  shaft- 
ing an  universal  joint  is  occasionally  employed 
to  transmit  the  power  from  the  main  line,  and 
when  the  angle  is  obtuse  this  joint  works  well. 
The  author,  however,  prefers  bevel-wheels,  as 
working  with  less  trouble  and  greater  ease.  For 
long  lineof  shafting  tho  coupling  of  short  lengths 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  managed  variously  by 
coupling  boxes  to  slide  over  the  two  ends  ; half- 
lap couplings  formed  by  lapping  tho  ends  of 
such  shaft ; disc  coupling,  by  wliicli  tho  ends 
are  bolted  together  by  two  flanges,  one  at  the 
end  of  each  ; and  circular  half-hvp  coupling,  tho 
last  of  which  was  introduced  by  the  author,  and 
is  preferred  as  more  accurate  and  durable.  By 
fhose  wlu)  r('(|uiro  to  master  these  details  Sir 
W.  Fairbairn’s  last  edition  of  “ Mills  and  Mill, 
work  ” will  bo  read  with  interest  and  profit. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Battersea  Vestry  Hale, — At  a meeting  of 
the  vestry  of  Battersea,  held  on  Thursday  night, 
the  2Gth  ult.,  resolutions  were  passed  declaring 
it  desirable  that  a vestry  hall  be  built  for  the 
use  of  the  parish  in  place  of  the  Lammas  Hall, 
that  for  that  purpose  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  13  and  11  Viet.,  cap.  57,  be  put  in  force, 
and  further  deciding  that  in  the  event  of  the 
consent  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board 
being  obtained,  a committee  be  authorised  to 
advertise  for  plans  and  estimates,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  vestry  thereon. 

Spalding. — Twelve  architects  have  entered 
into  a competition  for  central  board  schools, 
proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  Spalding  School 
Board. 

Tiverton. — We  understand  that  no  less  than 
130  applications  have  been  made  by  architects 
for  the  necessary  particulars  to  enable  them  to 
compete  for  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Blundell’s  School  buildings  at  Horsdon. 

Yeadon. — The  building  committee  for  the 
Teadon  Town  Hall  and  Mechanics’  Institute 
having  considered  the  numerous  plans  sent  in 
to  them  in  answer  to  their  advertisement,  and 
having  also  obtained  the  advice  of  a profes- 
sional man  to  aid  their  deliberations,  decided 
to  adopt  the  plans  marked  “H”  for  the  first 
prize,  *'  Aide  toi  et  le  del  t’aidera  ” for  the 
second,  and  placed  those  marked  “ Cambridge 
B ” third.  On  opening  the  envelopes  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  competitors  it  was  found 
that  those  plans  belonged  respectively  to  Mr. 
W.  Hill,  of  Park-square,  Leeds ; Mr.  W.  H. 
Thorp,  of  St.  Andrew’s  - chambers.  Park-row, 
Leeds ; and  Messrs.  T.  and  P.  Healey,  of  Tyrrel- 
street,  Bradford. 


Messrs.  G.  A.  Williams  and  Son,  of  21,  Qaeen’s- 
road,  Bayswater,  have  been  awarded  honourable 
mention  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  their  well-known 
specialities  in  window  blinds. 

The  building  of  new  Boari  Schools  at  Felstead 
and  Rayne,  Essex,  was  commenced  last  week.  Mr. 
Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Parmenter  and  Gossett  are  the  respective 
contractors. 

The  new  Wesleyan  memorial  chapel,  at  Oxford, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and 
illustrated  by  us,  Feb.  18,  1876,  is  to  be  opened  on 
the  11th  inst.  Messrs.  Symon  and  Co.  have  carried 
out  the  contract  for  erection. 

The  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Galway 
has  had  its  chancel  highly  decorated.  The  building 
is  Gothic  in  character,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
roof  has  been  stained  and  relieved  by  cobalt,  blue 
and  cream-coloured  decoration.  A marble  altar  and 
oak  pulpit  have  been  erected.  The  latter  is  octa- 
gonal in  plan,  and  of  oak,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  whole  of  the  addi- 
tions have  been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Hague, 
architect,  44,  Westland-row,  Dublin. 

Major  Hector  Tulloch,  B.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Ventnor,  I.W.,  last  week,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  touching  an  application  from 
the  Ventnor  Local  Board,  for  sanction  to  borrow 
.£4,171  for  the  following  purposes  High-street 
improvements,  £200  and  £60  ; footpath  at  Cottage 
Hospital,  £58,  and  at  St.  Boniface  meadow,  £214; 
completing  esplanade,  £1,537,  and  diverting  outfall- 
sewer  to  Collin’s-point,  £302.  At  the  close  of  the 
inquiry  the  inspector  urged  the  board  to  proceed 
with  the  sea-wall  and  esplanade  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  promised  to  expedite  the  getting  of  sanction  for 
the  pressing  expenditure  on  groynes  as  much  as  he 
could. 

Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  is  about  to  be  remodelled 
and  rebuilt  for  Mrs.  Bateman,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  opened  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  The  front 
is  marked  by  four  Ionic  columns,  but  the  windows 
are  lancet-shaped.  It  is  pewed  for  302,  and  cost 
£1,400. 

The  new  synagogue  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  Asylum, 
in  Well-street,  Hackney,  was  consecrated  on -Sun- 
day. The  cost  of  site  and  building  has  been  £2,400. 

New  Board  Schools  at  East  Twerton,  near  Bath, 
were  opened  on  Monday  week.  They  are  in  three 
departments,  and  accommodate  419  scholars.  Messrs. 
Gill  and  Browne  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Blad- 
well  was  the  contractor.  The  fittings  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Woodward  Brothers,  of  Bristol.  The 
total  cost  of  buildings,  tar-paving,  and  boundary 
walls  and  fittings  has  been  £3,500 — equal  to  £8  6s.  8d. 
per  head. 

A stained  window,  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Gryls, 
of  Newman-street,  W.,  is  about  to  be  placed  in 
Plympton  St.  Mary’s  Church. 


SSuilhing  Intelligence. 


Belter. — Christ  Church,  which  was  built  in 
1850,  was  rc-opened  on  Sunday  after  restora- 
tion and  decoration.  The  roof  timbers  have 
been  freed  from  varnish,  and  ornamented  from 
designs  partly  adapted  from  the  Savoy  chapel, 
by  Mr.  Corbauld,  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Hibbert,  of  Helper.  The  ceiling  between  the 
timbers  of  the  chancel  has  been  coloured  in  pale 
blue  and  gold.  The  upper  portion  of  the  wall 
surface  has  also  been  decorated  with  stencil 
patterns  on  a buff  ground,  the  dado  being 
painted  a chocolate  colour.  The  east  window 
and  three  of  those  in  the  aisles  have  been  filled 
with  painted  glass,  representing  foliage,  by 
Mayer  and  Co.  The  floor  has  been  lowered  in 
the  nave  by  5in.,  and  new  seats  of  pitch  pine 
set  upon  it.  The  passages  have  been  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  choir  and  sacra- 
rium  by  others  of  more  elaborate  design. 

Handsworth. — The  parish  church  of 
Handsworth  has  been  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  chancel  has  been  slightly  length- 
ened, and  the  nave  at  the  west  end  considerably 
so.  The  roof  has  been  heightened,  the  ungainly 
north  transept  has  been  remodelled,  and  an 
extra  aisle  gained  on  the  north  side,  while  the  | 
tower  has  been  opened  to  the  church,  and  the 
eSects  of  intramural  interment  overcome  by 
layers  of  concrete.  All  this  is  a gain  in 
regard  to  the  increased  accommodation,  which 
now  provides  1,000  sittings.  The  old  solid 
font,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  fer  so  many 
years,  has  been  discovered  in  a near  farmyard, 
where  it  did  duty  as  a drinking  trough  for 
cattle.  This  has  now  been  properly  overhauled, 
and  set  in  position  near  the  main  entrance. 
The  want  of  clerestory  windows  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  inadequate  lighting  of  the 
building ; while  the  disproportionate  width  of 
the  building,  with  its  two  northern  aisles,  still 
further  increases  this  difilculty.  Externally 
the  work  of  attempting  to  reconcile  styles 
dating  from  the  Norman  to  the  Georgian,  has 
not  been  unattended  with  suceess.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son  ; the  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  James  Jones.  The  carving  of  the 
stone  is  by  Mr.  Eoddis ; the  altar  tiles  are  from 
Maw  and  Co. 

Metropolitan  Board  op  Works. — At  the 
first  meeting  of  this  board  after  the  recess,  held 
on  Friday,  it  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  made  that  the  water  of 
the  Thames  where  the  Princess  Alice  disaster 
took  place  was  “poisonous,”  and  “its  taste 
and  smell  something  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
scribe,” and  whether  such  state  of  the  water, 
if  correctly  described,  arose  from  the  main 
drainage  outfalls.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
the  same  committee  should  consider  and  report 
“ whether  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  river 
at  the  board’s  outfalls  could  not  at  a moderate 
cost  be  so  purified  before  its  discharge  as  to 
render  it  innocuous  and  inoffensive,  as  well  as 
free  from  solid  matter.”  This  gave  rise  to  a 
long  discussion,  many  members  deprecating  the 
form  of  the  resolution  as  admitting  the  charges 
raised  against  the  board’s  sewerage  scheme,  and 
the  motion  was  lost,  the  votes  being — for,  7 ; 
against,  19.  Designs  submitted  by  Mr.  J. 
Woolf e Barry  for  a bridge  to  carry  the  Fulham 
Extension  line  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Kailway  over  Parson’s  Green-lane,  were  ap- 
proved. The  solicitor  presented  copies  of  the 
following  public  and  private  measures  affecting 
the  board  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
mentMetropolis  Management  and  Build- 
ing Acts  Amendment,  Metropolis  (Bowman’s- 
buildings,  Marylebone,  &c.)  Improvement, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Money),  Monu- 
ments (Metropolis),  Plumstead  Common,  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals),  Epping  Forest, 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance,  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendment),  Metropolitan  Com- 
mons Telegraph,  Grand  Junction  Water,  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  Eailway  (Additional 
Powers),  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Eailway,  Metropolitan  District  Eailway,  Metro- 
politan Inner  Circle  Completion  Eailway,  and 
Midland  Eailway  (Additional  Powers)  Acts. 

Nottingham. — On  Friday  a committee  of 
the  Corporation  visited  the  new  University 


buildings,  in  Horse  Fair  Close,  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Richard  Mawson  (of  the 
firm  of  Lockwood  and  Mawson).  W e described 
the  designs,  which  are  Decorated  Gothic  in 
character,  on  November  10th,  1876,  p.  461,  Vol. 
XXXI.  The  main  building  is  divided  into  three 
principal  sections,  with  the  library  forming 
one  wing,  the  museum  the  other,  and  between 
these  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and 
lecture  theatres,  and  a large  general  or  public 
theatre.  This  central  block  is  separated  from 
the  wings  by  a quadrangle  on  either  side  ; it  is 
now  nearly  roofed  in,  and  almost  ready  for 
slating.  The  library  and  museum  blocks  are 
almost  as  forward,  and  the  large  gables  on  the 
Shakespeare-street  front  have  been  commenced. 
The  whole  of  the  contracts  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  T.  White,  of  Swansea,  who  is  making  full 
use  of  machinery  with  the  aim  of  expediting 
the  work.  The  carving,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  West- 
minster-bridge-road,  is  in  course  of  execu- 
tion, and  that  already  completed  displays  much 
delicacy  of  workmanship.  Each  of  the  capitals 
is  specially  designed.  The  ironwork  is  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Eichardson,  Ellson,  and 
Co.,  of  Coventry.  It  was  stated  to  the  com. 
mittee  that  Mr.  White  hoped  to  have  the 
buildings  completed  within  12  months  from  the 
present  time,  and  about  a year  earlier  than  the 
limit  laid  down  in  the  building  contract. 

Overton. — The  parish  church  of  Overton, 
Wilts,  has  been  restored,  and  was  re-opened 
upon  the  25th  September.  The  nave  has  been 
reconstructed  upon  the  old  foundation,  but  ex- 
tended by  adding  one  bay,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a new  north  aisle.  The  chancel  and  its 
aisles  and  the  vestry  stand  upon  new  lines.  The 
style  adopted  for  the  new  work  is  Early  Geo- 
metrical. The  materials  used  in  the  walling 
are  flint  and  Sarson  stone,  and  the  dressings 
are  of  Bath.  The  total  number  of  sittings  are 
320.  The  floors  of  the  chancel  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Pollins,  and 
Co.,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  who  also  executed  the 
reredos,  and  the  edifice  is  heated  by  Mr.  Haden, 
of  Trowbridge.  The  gas-fittings  are  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  London,  and  this  firm  sup- 
plied the  altar  cloth  and  font-cover.  The  tiled 
floors  in  the  nave  and  baptistery  are  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  choir  seats,  stalls, 
and  other  oak  work,  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ponting,  of 
Marlborough.  Nearly  £7,000  have  been  ex- 
pended. 

Sheffield.  — The  Sale  Memorial  Church, 
Sheffield,  was  consecrated  on  Monday.  The 
church  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
£9,000.  It  consists  of  a nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  the  latter  having  an  octagonal  end, 
and  transepts  to  the  chancel,  one  being  used 
for  a vestry  and  organ,  and  the  other  for 
school  children.  There  is  a large  porch  extend- 
ing across  the  end  of  the  building,  out  of  which 
the  church  is  approached  by  three  doorways. 
There  is  also  another  porch  at  the  opposite  end. 
The  style  is  plain  Early  Pointed,  with  geometri- 
cal tracery  in  the  chancel.  The  internal  length 
is  190ft.,  and  the  width  65ft.,  the  height  at  the 
centre  being  51ft.  The  nave  has  a clerestory. 
The  chancel  has  no  clerestory,  but  the  walls 
are  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  and  have 
two  large  arches  opening  into  the  transepts. 
The  seats  accommodate  about  800.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Gibbs,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  Battersby,  Oxley, 
Corrie,  and  Harrison. 

Slough. — The  parish  church  of  Slough  has 
been  considerably  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott.  The  old  church  has  not 
been  altogether  removed,  but  it  now  only  per- 
forms the  part  of  a temporary  nave.  The  new 
part  already  erected  consists  of  one  bay  of  the 
new  nave  and  its  aisles,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, a very  fine  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  an  organ 
chamber,  and  vestries.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  is  the  transition  between  Early 
English  and  Decorated.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows: — Width  of  nave  25ft.; 
width  across  nave  and  aisles  57ft.;  height  of 
nave  walls  to  springing  of  roof  37ft. ; height 
of  nave  ceiling  53ft. ; height  of  cross  on  nave 
gable  Gift.  Extreme  length  of  transepts,  north 
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and  soiitli,  and  width  of  friinsopts  20ft. 

Till)  IrnKlh  of  till)  ^•lmlll•^■l  in  iihoiit  lOft.,  and 
tho  width  iihoiit  22ft.  Till)  hci^'ht  lo  the 
Htirin^iii^  of  till)  i'li'Lni‘t‘1  arah  is  2.ttb..  and  it 
rises  "lo  II  hri;,'ht  of  OSft.  When  eoiiipleto, 
tho  navi)  will  ho  lO.'ift.  in  h-n<'th,  and  will 
have  arcades  of  four  arches  on  each  side, 
oxeluaivo  of  tlioso  which  connect  the  transept. s 
with  tho  nave.  There  will  ho  a south  ])orch, 
and  on  tho  north  side  an  entrance  will  he 
effected  throuj'h  tho  tower.  Tho  oast  ends  of 
tho  nave  aisle.s  are  divided  from  the  transepts 
by  an  interestinf'  and  rather  unusual  arrange, 
ment,  which  may  ho  descrihed  as  a short 
arcade,  in  each  case  of  t wo  arches.  The  prin- 
cipal inatori.al  for  the  walls  is  red  brick  of  two 
kinds,  tho  lighter  kind  used  for  ordinary  wall- 
ing, and  tho  dark  sliade  being  used  for  hands, 
&o.,  in  very  thin  bricks,  and  these  are  adopted 
both  internally  and  e.xternally.  All  the  prin- 
cipal features  and  dressings  are  of  stone,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  selections  from  the  various 
Bath  stone  quarries.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  internally  is  the  great  rood-screen  of 
elaborately  wrought  and  carved  stone.  This 
consists  of  three  arches  supported  on  pillars  of 
Greek  green  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  cross.  The  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co. 
The  church  is  heated  by  warm  air  by  the 
London  Warming  and  Ventilating  Company. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Viuilding  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  about  £11,000.  The  superstruc- 
ture has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Fassnidge 
and  Son,  of  Uxbridge. 

Stddley. — A new  church  at  Studley,  the 
■gift  of  the  Marchioness  of  Eipon,  was  conse- 
crated on  Monday  week.  The  building  is 
Early  English  in  style,  and  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Burges,  of  London ; it  consists  of 
nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  chapel,  vestry,  and  a 
western  tower  surmounted  by  spire  rising  to 
a height  of  152ft.  The  mouldings  and  carvings 
are  very  ornate.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and 
here  a family  vault  has  been  prepared  for  the 
de  Grey  and  Eipon  family.  The  total  sitting 
accommodation  of  the  church  is  for  400.  The 
west  window  contains  eight  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  the  flgure  of  the  Holy 
Family  occupying  a central  position  in  the 
upper  tracery.  The  subjects  of  the  aisle 
windows  are  all  Scriptural;  those  in  the 
chancel  are  taken  from  the  book  of  Eevela- 
tions  alone.  The  clerestory  windows  depict  the 
angelic  hierarchy.  This  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Co.,  of  London,  the  cartoons  having  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  F.  Weeks.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
J.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  the  clerk  of 
works,  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  and  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  T.  Nichols. 

Waelet,  West  Eiding. — The  new  Church 
of  St.  John,  Warley,  will  be  consecrated  to- 
morrow by  the  Bishop  of  Eipon.  The  plan 
shows  a nave  GOft.  x 21ft.,  south  aisle  4Gft.  x 
lift.  9in.,  chancel  29ft.  Sin.  x 19ft.  Gin.,  organ 
chamber  to  chancel  26ft.  x lift.  9in.,  and 
vestry  and  heating  chamber.  At  the  west  end 
of  north  aisle  is  a tower  of  three  stages, 
finished  with  parapet  and  pinnacles.  The  style 
is  Early  English,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  ornament,  the  chief  doorway  being  the  only 
instance  externally  where  mouldings  are  intro- 
duced. The  walls  are  lined  with  ashlar 
masonry.  The  open  benches  in  nave  and  aisle 
are  of  pine,  and  seat  325  persons.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  of  local  stone,  and  the  lectern 
and  altar  rails  of  brass.  Carvers’  work  is  re- 
stricted to  the  bosses  at  the  termination  of  the 
hood  moulds  over  the  arcade  and  the  caps  and 
brackets  to  the  chancel  arch.  Mr.  W.  Swinden 
Barber,  of  Halifax,  is  the  architect. 

Wribbenhall. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  for  the  parish  of  Wribbenhall, 
situated  between  Kidderminster  and  Bewdley, 
was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  church  will  cost 
nearly  £0,000,  and  accommodate  4G0  wor- 
shippers.  At  present  it  will  consist  of  a nave, 
south  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  will  bo  a bell  turret,  surmounted 
by  a small  spire,  and  on  the  south  an  aisle  con- 
taining the  vestry  and  a few  sittings.  The 
building  is  being  constructed  of  red  Alveley 
stone  externally,  and  internally  Bath  stone  is 
baing  used  except  for  the  shafts  of  tho  columns. 


which  will  be  of  Alveley  stone.  'I'ho  architect 
is  Mr.  A.  AV.  lilomfield,  of  London,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Horseman  and  Co.,  of 
Wolverhampton. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Hoplies  and 

L«*ttorw  on  of  Unlv^rfol  Inbfirt'Ht  havn  appoan'd  diirln(( 

tho  Itwt  Urn  vfiUM  In  Urn  KNtiUKK  MKCHANIc:  AND  WOULD 
OJ<'  HCIKN(JK,  moat  of  frojn  Oio  p«*i)H  of  Ifhfllny 

HcliMitino  und  r<  clmloal  AiiUu  rlttuH  of  tho  dny.  ThoiiaMuda  of 
orI»1rmI  ui  blohia  uml  >>clentlfl(s  rmpwrH,  and  coun'-litsh  rfv:«*lptti  and 
vn  inkU-H  einbrucln^  ulmoAb  orory  hutjuct  on  wliich  it  1m  pOHMlblt' 
u>  du^lrn  Infunnation  havo  ttiv)  iippoarcd  dnring  tho  aanio  i>orlf>d. 
Tilt)  oariluat  and  moat  actturnbo  intormatlon  roMpnotlntr  all  now 
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lt«i  pAiptH,  iind  ItM  larKo  cirouhiHon  rundera  it  tho  boHt  mndiurn 
for  all  aflvertlBora  who  wiv h thuir  announcomonta  to  be  broiiKht 
U'ider  tho  notice  of  munufacturoi'M,  moohanlcH,KoioTitincworkerM. 
and  amutcurn.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  boolcBellera  and  now«. 
v<-ndors.  PoHt*freu  2^d.  Ofllce : 31,  TuvUttock*elrcot,  Covent- 
«aidon«  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hoM  ourselvcR  responflible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  oorrespondentB.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  he  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondenoe.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers, — We  shall  feel  obliered  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  proprress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post*office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less^than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton) , £1 6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.0.0. , and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received.— S.  Bros.— T.  P.  L.— T.  B.— B.  T.  and  B.  Co. 
— L.  M.  and  Son.— G.  B.  and  L.— S.  and  C.  C.— P.  and 
S.— P.  S.  C.  Co.-H.  and  Co.— F.  M.— E.  M.  N.— W.  0. 
Co.-G.  and  T.  Y.— E.  S.  J.-A.  W.— J.  T.  M.— C.  L.— 
W.  M.  R.— B.  W.  W.-R.  J.  E.— L.  G.— T.  S.— B.  and  C. 
J.  J.  C.  and  Co.— R.  W.  and  Co.— H.  C.  B. 

Enquirer.  (Wbat  do  you  mean  by  “ follies  ?**  A more 
definite  query  may  appear  if  sent.) 

“ Building  News”  Designing  Club. — C.  Palmer,  Nor- 
wich. (The  scale  is  to  be  one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
By  brick  we  mean  that  the  windows  are  to  have  arches 
of  that  material.)— Geo.  Scase  French.  (The  rules 
published  explain  all  the  matters  you  ask  about.  There 
are  no  fees,  and  the  drawings  are  returned.)— R.  Ken- 
drick. (All  drawings  to  be  on  one  sheet.) — H.  G.  Wil- 
liams. (The  conditions  of  membership  are  distinctly 
stated  in  the  rules  published,  and  the  foregoing  replies 
will  answer  your  queries.) 

Our  Commonplace  Column.— Through  pressure  on  our 
space  we  are  unable  to  publish  our  column  this  week. 
Notes  and  quotations  upon  the  following  will  be  re- 
ceived on  or  before  the  22nd  day  of  October Diminu- 
tion of  Column,  Domus  Conversorum,  Dove-house, 
Early  English,  Earth-closet,  Easter,  Eaves,  Ebony, 
Elizabethan  architecture,  Elm,  Embankment,  Encaustic 
tiles,  Entresol,  Entasis,  Exchange,  and  other  subjects 
in  letter  E. 


ComsponiJcnct. 


SPECULATIVE  HOUSES.— AVHAT  IS  AN 
AECHITECT  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — “No  Humbug”  strikes  out  right  and 
left,  intending,  evidently,  to  hit  somebody  very 
hard  indeed,  but  however  well-meaning  his 
zeal,  he  appears  to  waste  his  blows.  Most 
people  will  grant  that  it  is  very  trying  to  a 
professional  man,  especially  in  a country  town, 
to  see  perhaps  some  local  auctioneer  or  de- 
cayed builder  styling  himself  architect,  and 
“ tumbling  into  a lucrative  practice.”  But  you 
cannot  blame  the  would-be  architect;  it  is  the 
public  to  whom  the  blame  is  due  for  not  know- 
ing a real  architect  from  a sham.  But  then 
comes  the  question,  “ Are  tho  public  so  blind 
after  all  ?”  It  may  bo  true  that  enterprise  and 
cheek  will  do  a vast  deal  for  a man,  hut  it  is 
very  far  from  reasonable  to  arguo  that  tho 


“ plodiJing  clever  man  of  reticent  habits  ” is  the 
best  man  for  the  want):  of  the  public.  If  a man 
cannot  look  after  hiiiiHelf  he  surely  must  not 
blame  tho  world  for  not  taking  care  of  him.  An 
architect  who  does  not  lieep  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  may  rest  assured  that  the  enemy,  in  tho 
shape  of  “Mr.  Would-be,”  of  whom  “No 
Humbug”  complains,  will  step  in  and  carry 
away  the  prize.  Again,  it  is  not  always  the 
reticent  man  who  has  a ri<;ht  to  lie  known  as 
possessing  real  ability.  Usually  I think  men 
who  bewail  themseivc.s  in  this  v/ay  are  the 
greatest  duffers  under  the  sun,  simply  because 
if  a man  has  anything  in  him  at  all  his  light  is 
sure  to  shine  before  men,  be  it  only  in  his  own 
back  yard,  so  to  speak.  No  one  deplores  more 
than  I do  the  want  of  a juster  taste  in  architec- 
tural matters  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  those  architects,  or 
surveyors  if  you  will,  who  have  the  largest 
practice,  for  the  most  part  give  the  public  the 
best  buildings  procurable,  all  things  considered, 
from  a public  point  of  view.  This  is  a long 
way  to  go,  but  believe  me  there  is  “ no 
humbug  ” about  it.  These  successful  archi- 
tects are  not  merely  artists — they  are  pre-emi- 
nently men  of  the  world,  with  a very  sharp  eye 
indeed  to  the  main  chance — well  knowing 
how  to  look  after  their  own  wants,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  very  men  to 
employ  to  look  after  theirs.  Here  is  an  instance 
— a fact,  I assure  you— which  occurred  some 
years  ago  now,  in  the  days  of  “ brazen  faces  and 
shiners  ” (they  are  not  extinct  yet),  when  one 
of  the  largest  connections  which  the  architec- 
tural world  has  ever  seen  was  being  formed.  The 
rising  practitioner,  now  known  as  a leading  art 
architect  and  champion  of  the  “ very  Gothic” 
school,  was  visiting  a well-known  watering 
place  in  the  south  of  England  on  business,  and 
staying,  of  course,  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  place 
(cute  fellow).  Being  anxious  to  improve  the 
occasion  he  called  the  waiter,  and  inquired  as 
to  the  leading  builders  in  the  town,  and  thus 
ascertained  the  name  of  the  best  known  con- 
tractor in  the  place.  Handing  his  card  to  the 
waiter  he  commissioned  him  to  carry  it  with 
compliments  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  with  the  invita- 
tion to  come  over  and  take  a glass  of  wine, 
with  our  not  unknown  and  rising  architect, 
after  dinner.  The  builder  came,  all  smiles  and 
graces  (builders  are  cute  men,  too,  especially 
the  successful  ones),  and  in  reply  to  kind  in- 
quiries from  the  stranger  as  to  what  was  doing, 
said  a church  was  about  to  be  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Heathen,  of  London,  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Such-and-such  Society.  “ Ah  ! I 
know  him  well,”  was  the  reply  ; “ a friend  of 
mine.  Take  another  glass,  Mr.  So-and-so.” 
“ Lady  Blank  is  to  bear  the  expense,”  added 
the  builder,  in  response  to  this  generosity. 
Next  day  Lady  Blank  received  a visitor  with 
some  sketches  under  his  arm,  which,  after  some 
pressing  manoeuvres,  he  managed  to  lay  before 
her  ladyship,  resulting  in  some  specially  pre- 
pared perspectives  being  sent  down  from  Lon- 
don in  a few  days,  and  not  long  after  the 
erection  of  a church,  not  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Heathen,  which  had  long  ago  been  pre- 
pared— let  us  hope  were  paid  for.  No  doubt 
they  were,  for  he  was  the  friend  of  the  archi- 
tect who  built  the  church,  and  whose  name  now 
is  enriched  with  several  fragments  from  the 
alphabet.  Shame  ! — of  course  a thousand  times 
shame  ! — but  we  won’t  mention  names,  only  let 
individual  members  of  the  profession  see  that 
they  do  not  do  likewise.  Do  your  duty  to 
yourself  and  others,  and  there  will  he  but  small 
cause  to  complain  of  the  Mr.  Would-be  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Mr.  Highartallgrasp  on  the  other. 
— I am,  &c..  Neither. 

OAK  AND  CHESNUT  TIMBER. 

Sir, — I had  hoped  that  this  question,  to 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  devote  some 
space  and  an  illustration,  was  pretty  well 
thrashed  out ; but  the  writer  of  tho  paper,  “ A 
Chapter  on  Some  Kinds  of  Timber,”  in  last 
week’s  Building  News,  p.  315,  has  referred  to 
it  in  a maimer  which'  can  only  mislead.  A 
careful  reader,  with  some  previous  knowledge 
of  tho  subject,  will  easily  detect  that  tho  upper 
woodcut  is  wrongly  let  tored,  and  that  tho  titles 
of  the  respective  parts  of  it  are  transposed; 
but  the  writer  evidently  misuudorstands  the 
method  of  distinguishing  oak  from  chesnut 
which  1 descrihed,  unless  1 ought  to  say  that  ho 
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discredits  it,  and  yet  has  not  tested  it  by  ex- 
periment. 

The  tests  1 Rave,  and  wliicli  T submit  are 
perfectly  conclusive  whenever  they  are  applied 
•with  the  view  of  establishing  an  ol)vious  dis- 
tinction between  oak  and  ehesnut,  arc  these  : — 

1.  Cut  the  log  across,  and,  if  it  bo  oak,  the 
medullary  rays,  which  in  that  wood  form  thin 
pl.ates,  will  be  seen  to  bo  cut  across,  and  will 
form  bi-ight  conspicuous  lines  radiating  towards 
the  circumference. 

2.  Divide  the  log  longitudinally,  cutting 
through  the  pith  or  pretty  near  to  it ; then  the 
medullary  plates,  being  slightly  wavy,  will  be 
frequently  split  up,  sliowing  the  bright  con- 
spicuous markings  called  the  flower  or  silver 
grain— see  A B C D in  last  week’s  paper. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  such  obvious 
distinction  if  the  circular  face  of  the  log  be 
merely  cleaned,  or  tlie  log  reduced  to  a square 
section;  but  why  should  any  one  perversely 
apply  as  a test  that  which  is  no  test  when  two 
infallible  tests  are  at  hand  ? — leaving  out  of 
account  the  tests  of  weight,  hardness,  and 
colour,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a practical  man. 

I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that, 
having  recently  been  at  Metz,  I inquired  about 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral  there,  which  was 
burnt  a few  years  since,  and  much  lamented,  as 
a “ ehesnut  roof.”  Not  an  atom  of  it  was  left, 
but  the  custodian  assured  me  that  the  ehesnut 
trees  had  been  grown  on  the  hill  of  St.  Quinten 
near  the  town — a great  bare  hill,  probably 
never  wooded.  He  showed  me  two  ancient  doors 
in  the  building  as  being  of  ehesnut — one  only 
could  be  closely  examined,  and  that  contained 
the  silver  grain  of  oak. — I am,  &c., 

Thos.  Blashill. 


CONWAY  CHUECH. 

SiE, — Will  you  allow  me  to  thank  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  for  kindly  bringing  Conway 
Church  before  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Building  Ne-ws,  and  also  to  make  known  to 
them  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  proceed  with 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  O.  Scott,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  roofs  and 
nave.  Over  .£2,000  has  been  already  spent  on 
these  works,  almost  the  whole  of  which  sum 
was  obtained  from  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  parish  in  some  way  or  other.  During 
the  last  two  years  I have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  more  than  £100  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel,  a portion  of  the  church  which  is 
full  of  interest.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
£500  will  be  required  to  restore  this  and  the  fine 
old  screen ; and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
work  will  be  carried  out  in  the  most  rigorously 
conservative  manner  by  Mr.  Scott.  If  there  be 
any  among  your  numerous  readers  who  would 
like  to  help  in  the  good  work,  I shall  be  glad 
to  receive  any  contributions,  a full  list  of  which 
will  be  published,  as  hitherto.  I will  merely 
add  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Scott’s  last 
report,  with  many  thanks  for  kindly  inserting 
this  letter  : — “ The  main  feature  of  Conway 
Church,  and  that  which  raises  it  in  rank  above 
many  more  architectural  edifices,  is  the  beau- 
tiful rood-screen.  It  is  of  the  highest  value, 
and  demands  the  most  careful  treatment.  The 
stalls  are  also  very  fine ; they  have,  unfortu- 
nately, been  considerably  in j ured  by  fire.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  they  may  be 
put  into  a proper  state  of  repair.” — I am, 
&c.,  Henet  Eees. 

The  Vicarage,  Conway,  24th  Sept.,  1878. 


EESTOEING  THE  PALACE  OP 
WESTMINSTEE. 

SiE, — I have  read  your  article  in  the  Build- 
ing News,  of  the  27th  lilt.,  on  the  state  of  the 
stone  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  with  great 
interest,  but  not  altogether  with  satisfaction. 
The  state  of  this  costly  building  must  be  a sub- 
ject of  interest  to  everybody  who  cares  ab  out 
national  questions,  and  I think  you  have  done 
well  to  direct  attention  to  it.  But  I merely 
wish  to  make  a few  remarks  on  your  conclu- 
sions as  to  building  stones  which  you  infer  or 
consider  to  be  more  or  less  durable.  Although 
I am  the  lessee  of  the  Doulting  freestone 
quarries,  and  occupy  Ham  stone  quarries,  I do 
not  wish  to  puff  my  own  wares,  depreciate  other 
kinds  of  stone,  or  to  make  any  invidious  com- 


parisons, yet  I hope  I may  bo  excused  for 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Doulting 
freestone  answers  precisely  to  the  description 
((noted  by  you  as  that  reciuired  for  the  best 
building  stone — viz.,  it  is  a ” crystalline  lime- 
stone, is  uniform  in  tint,  homogeneous  in  struc- 
ture, and  is  converted  to  building  purposes 
with  facility  and  economy.”  'I'hcro  can  be  no 
doubt  but  those  characteristics  are  the  most 
valuable  in  a building  stone.  The  present 
state  of  the  Doulting  stone  in  Wells  Cathedral 
and  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  shows  its 
extraordinary  durability.  Although  part  of 
the  latter  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  the 
stone  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  In  new  work 
it  always  hardens  by  exposure,  and  in  a little 
time  it  acquires  the  glazed  surface  and  glassy 
appearance  which  are  the  only  preservatives 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
— I am,  &c.,  Chaeles  Tease. 

Norton-sub-Hambdon,  Ilminster,  Oct.  3, 1878. 


THE  LEEK  PEVEE  HOSPITAL. 

SiE, — Will  you  insert  the  following  copy  of 
letter  to  the  Leek  Commissioners  ? — I am,  &c., 
W.  Laeneb  Sugden. 

[Copy.] 

TO  THE  CLERK  TO  THE  LEEK  IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSIONERS. 

SiE, — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication 
returning  our  designs  submitted  in  competition  for 
your  fever  hospital.  . . 

As  your  board  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  it 
issued  for  this  competition,  we  hold  it  responsible  to 
us  in  the  amount  of  the  usual  professional  charges 
for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  specifications. 

We  refer  to  clause  8 of  the  conditions,  which 
promised  reference  of  the  designs  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  was  this  condition  which  led 
us  to  enter  the  competition,  which  we  should  never 
have  done  had  we  supposed  that  the  board  or  its 
surveyor  were  to  decide  the  matter ; and  our  designs 
have  been  withheld  altogether  from  the  Local 
Government  Board’s  inspection. — Tours  truly, 

W.  Laener  Sugden,  Leek. 

John  Blood,  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Leek,  October  1st,  1878. 


DE.  HOLLAND  AND  HIS  PENSION. 

SiE, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  your 
notice  (on  p.  306  of  the  issue  of  the  20th  ult.)  of  an 
article  in  the  Preston  Chronicle  on  the  above  ques- 
tion, in  which  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  granting  the  pension  to  Dr.  Holland  was,  that 
he  had  designed  the  asylums  at  Prestwich  and 
Whittingham,  and  thus  saved  the  county  the  ex- 
pense of  employing  a regular  architect.  I know 
nothing  about  the  Whittingham  Asylum,  but  so  far 
as  Prestwich  is  concerned  the  statement  is  wh(illy 
incorrect.  In  June,  1847,  designs  for  the  Prestw  ch 
Lunatic  Asylum  were  submitted  by  myself  and 
brother  in  competition,  which  designs,  with  certain 
modifications,  were  selected,  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  and  the  buildings  carried  out 
to  completion  under  our  own  superintendence.  S. 
Gaskell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  County  Asylum  at  Lan- 
caster, was  daring  the  whole  of  the  time  in  communi- 
cation with  us,  and  advised  on  all  the  details.  As  Dr . 
Holland  was  not  appointed  until  October,  1849,  at 
which  time  the  buildings  were  nearly  completed 
they  being  occupied  early  in  1851 — and  as  our  con- 
nection with  the  building  did  not  cease  until  1853, 
you  will  see  that  the  statement  above  referred  to  is 
simply  untrue. — I am,  &c., 

Isaac  Holden. 

(of  the  firm  of  I.  and  J.  C.  Holden.) 

64,  Cross-street,  Manchester,  Oct.  2. 


A new  line  of  tramway  from  the  corner  of  Hol- 
loway-road  to  King’s-cross  (viA  Caledonian-road) 
has  been  opened  by  the  London  Street  Tramways 
Company. 

The  parish  church  of  Grosmont,  Monmouthshire, 
was  reopened  on  Thursday  we(k,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  north  and  south  transepts,  from  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  James,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  of 
Cardiff,  who  have  also  prepare(i  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles  and  the  west 
front.  The  central  tower  (which  was  then  threa- 
tening to  collapse),  the  chancel,  and  its  Eleanor 
chapel  were  restored  a few  years  since,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr,  J.  P.  Seddon,  of  West- 
minster. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Guyhirne-cum- 
Eingsend,  near  Wisbech,  was  consecrated  on  Tues- 
day week.  It  is  Early  English,  and  has  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a 
cost  of  £4,000. 

At  Whitby,  Sir  George  Elliott,  M.P.,  is  having 
erected  at  his  sole  expense  a spa  saloon  on  the  West 
Cliff.  Messrs.  Julius  Mayben,  of  London,  and  E. 
H.  Smales,  of  Whitby,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
John  White,  of  Whitby,  is  the  contractor.  The 
building  is  nearly  completed. 


Jntecommuntcatt0it 


QUESTIONS. 

[5630-] — Ownership  of  Fence. — I am  desiroue 
of  ascertaining  the  ownership  of  a wooden  fence 
dividing  two  gardens,  I have  been  told  that  the 
fence  belongs  to  the  bouse  upon  which  the  posts  are 
placed,  the  upright  pales  being  fair  with  the  adjoin- 
ing ground.  If  sueh  is  the  case,  bow  could  the 
palings  bo  renewed  if  the  adjoining  owner  refused 
permission  to  go  on  his  ground  to  do  the  work  ? I 
understand  there  is  some  law  on  the  subject,  but 
cannot  trace  it.  Will  some  correspondent  kindly 
say  what  is  the  general  rule  ?— H.  W.  B. 

[5531.]— London  Churches.— I shall  feel  obliged 
by  some  correspondent  mentioning  what  London 
churches  of  a Classic  typo  have  been  recently  deco- 
rated in  such  a manner  as  to  bo  worthy  of  visiting 
with  a view  to  getting  hints  ? — Provincial. 

[5532.J— Dilapidations.— Will  some  correspon- 
dent kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  parti- 
cular system  of  charges  for  “dilapidations?”  If 
so,  please  state  if  it  includes  any  work  beyond  taking 
the  necessary  notes  for  and  preparing  the  schedule  ? 
-J.  H. 

[5533.]— Party  Wall.— M and  N are  adjoining 
owners,  their  buildings  separated  by  a 14in.  party 
wall.  M intends  to  rebuild,  and  the  condition  of 
the  party  wall  necessitates  its  being  pulled  down. 
The  height  of  M’s  new  building  is  such  that  the 
new  party  wall,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  BuOdings 
Act,  must  be  18in.  thick  instead  of  14in. — the  thick- 
ness of  the  old  wall — which  would  be  the  full 
thickness  required  by  N’s  building.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  should  be  the  position  of  the 
centre  line  of  the  new  wall  with  respect  to  the  two 
properties  ? Should  it  be  in  the  same  position  as 
the"centre  line  of  old  wall,  thus  by  the  extra  thick- 
ness of  new  wall  reducing  the  space  of  N’s  rooms  ; 
or  should  the  space  of  N’s  rooms  be  left  unaltered, 
thus  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  centre  line  of 
new  wall  2iin.  further  towards  M's  ground  than 
was  the  case  before  rebuilding,  and  thus  giving  to 
N an  increased  width  of  ground  by  2 jin.  ?— J.  H. 

[5534.]— Labourers’  D-wellings.— Will  some  of 
your  readers  be  good  enough  to  mention  the  names 
and  localities  of  cottages  for  the  labouring  classes 
where  rent  not  exceeding  4s.  a week  is  charged ; and 
does  such  sum  pay  a fair  interest  on  the  capital  ? — 
CONTEMPLATOB. 

[5535.]— Press.— Can  any  of  our  friends  give  me 
a working  design  for  a strong  press  about  30in. 
deep  by  lOin.  or  12in.  in  diameter  ? Material  must 
be  such  that  weak  acetic  acid  will  not  affect  it ; and 
I may  add  that  the  liquor  is  w.snted,  and  not  the 
dry  material.  I wish  to  make  it  myself,  having  all 
necessary  tools,  as  I cannot  afford  to  give  the  heavy 
prices  charged  by  manufacturers  for  such  articles. 
A few  plain  directions  respecting  strength  of  screw, 
size  of  threads,  thickness  of  bridge,  and  kind  of 
metal  to  be  used,  will  be  thankfully  received  by— A 
Poor  Mechanic. 

[5536.]— Timber  for  Sills  of  Sash  Frames.— 
Which  is  the  most  suitable  timber  for  sills  of  sash 
frames — red  deal  or  pitch  pine  ? Also,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  run  lime  for  plasterers  4 months  before  using 
it  ?— A Subscriber. 

[5537.]— Architects  and  Corporation*.— I shall 
be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  following  matter : — If  an  architect  sup- 
plies plans  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to  a 
corporation  for  their  approval,  is  he  bound  (in  the 
event  of  the  same  being  approved)  to  supply  dupli- 
cate copies  of  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  borough  surveyor?  I 
have  asked  for  a copy  of  the  bye-laws,  but  cannot 
get  them. — A.  B. 

[5538.]— Land  Drainage.— Would  any  reader 
kindly  inform  mo  if  there  is  any  special  method  in 
finding  the  quantity  of  pipes  to  drain  an  acre— how 
many  are  required,  and  the  usual  distance  apart  on 
average  land? — Inesperienced  Land  Agent. 

[5539.]— Law  as  to  Disputed  Contract.- A 
gentleman  employs  a builder  to  erect  a house  for 
him  for  a certain  sum.  The  buiMer  signs  a con- 
tract, but  does. not  sign  the  specification  or  con- 
tract drawings,  and  now  argues  that  the  stamped 
contract  is  an  informal  contract,  and  is  not 
binding.  The  house  having  been  finished,  the 
builder  wants  a considerable  sum,  as  he  has  lost 
money,  having  tendered  too  low.  The  employer 
in  the  first  instance  empbyed  an  architect  to 
prepare  drawings,  specification,  contract,  and  to 
obtain  tenders  from  builders— the  lowest  tender  ex- 
ceeding by  £300  the  sum  he  proposed  spending.  For 
this  he  got  rid  of  his  architect.  He  then  gave  the 
job  to  the  builder  referred  to,  and  told  him  he  was 
to  do  it  at  his  own  price,  as  there  would  be  no  archi- 
tect to  look  after  him.  The  builder  thereupon  re- 
duces his  estimate  by  £200,  and  builds  the  house, 
and  now  repudiates  the  contract,  and  threatens 
legal  proceedings,  for  the  above  reasons.  Will  some 
reader  give  me  instances  of  any  legal  cases  bearing 
upon  the  above,  and  in  what  journal  the  cases  are 
reported  ? — Surveyor. 
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IIKVLIKS. 


IMfJl.)— Stiimpod  ARroomontB.— “ A Lover  of 
" liiiH  fiiirly  put  the  ca»o  that  for  ouo  agroo- 
iiiciit  tlioro  Hboul.l  not  bo  inoro  than  uno  Btamp,  ami 
whoii  (locuiiimitB  or  drawings  aro  idontificd  by 
ndVn'enci'K  in  tlio  manner  1 stated,  and  wtiich  1 have 
uflopteil  for  many  years,  in  common  with  many  other 
architcetH,  I cannot  seo  why  more  than  ouo  stamp  is 
re(|nired.  Tho  idea  of  sending,  say,  a sot  of  20  draw- 
ings to  Somerset  Mouse  is  indeed  too  absurd  to  re- 
<iniro  cousidoration,  as  it  would,  as  this  corro- 
spondeut  says,  “ choke  all  husiuess,” — G.  II,  O. 

[5508.] — Chimney  Flues. — 9in.  poHaro  flues  aro 
largo  enough  for  all  ordinary  household  purposes,  and 
llin.  flues  are  not  now  a necessity,  since  climbing- 
boys  as  chimney  sweeps  have  been  abolished.  In 
lulopting  small  flues  consideration  should  bo  given 
to  tho  character  of  the  grate — whether  open  or  close 
in  character,  or  whether  ventilators  or  copper  flues 
are  inserted  in  tho  same — but  tho  main  considera- 
tion is  the  size  of  the  pot  or  capping  of  the  chimney. 
Experience  has  taught  those  connected  with  chim- 
neys that  the  outlets  at  the  top  should  bo  larger 
than  any  other  part.  An  outlet  of  9in.  square 
•would  be  considered  a very  full  size,  and  there  is  no 
real  necessity  for  having  any  other  or  lower  part 
larger.  The  writer  has  seen  small  flues  work  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  large  and  important  buildings ; 
but  they  have  been  smooth  and  regular— an  advan- 
tage which  is  obtained  by  lining  the  same  with  flue 
pipes. — W.  S. 

[6512.]— Chimney  Stalk.— From  the  description 
given  by  “ Builder,”  I should  say  the  rents  are  due 
■to  the  fire-brick  lining  not  being  carried  up  thick 
or  high  enough.  The  thickness  of  stalk  at  the 
bottom  is  barely  that  which  I should  have  recom- 
mended. How  was  the  fire-brick  lining  set— was  it 
well  flushed  up  with  fire-clay  ? I should  like  to 
know  further  particulars — how  the  iron  hoops  were 
fixed,  &C.-G.  H.  G. 

[5512.] — Chimney  Stalk. — “ W.  S.,”  replying  to 
another  querist,  says  that  the  cause  of  the  fractures 
in  the  chimney  may  have  been  that  “the  inner 
lining  of  fire-brick  has  been  allowed  to  touch  the 
shaft.”  I always,  in  my  own  practice,  finish  off  the 
tep  of  the  fire-brick  lining  with  a course  or  two  of 
headers  touching  the  inner  face  of  the  brickwork  of 
shaft,  BO  as  to  cover  over  the  space  between,  to  pre- 
vent it  being  filled  with  the  flue  dust.  Is  this  a 
proper  method  P— R. 

[5515.]— Fastening  Bailing  to  Stone. — I find 
that  sulphur  expands,  and  know  several  instances 
of  stone  coping,  12in.  by  12in.,  in  which  the  iron 
railing  is  run  in  with  sulphur,  and  the  stone  is  split 
from  end  to  end.  This  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
a chemical  combination  between  iron  and  sulphur. — 


[5515.]— Fastening  Bailing  to  Stone.— Iron- 
work, such  as  railings,  run  with  lead  is  apt  to  become 
injurious  ; the  iron  is  found  to  be  eaten  away  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  metals,  and  every  old  railing,  if 
examined,  will  show  this  effect.  This  effect  is  due 
to  a galvanic  action  that  takes  place  between  the 
metals,  which  is  facilitated  by  moisture.  Sulphur  is 
therefore  the  best  substance,  although  not  often 
nsed.  As  good  a fixing  can  be  made  with  it  as  with 
lead,- G.  H.  G. 

[5516.] — Contracts. — An  answer  to  this  question 
much  depends  on  the  terms  of  acceptance  of  tender 
and  the  contract.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  accepted  contractor  can  claim  compensation  for 
delay  if  he  can  show  that  he  has  been  put  to  loss  or 
incon'venience,  as,  for,  instance,  in  the  purchase  of 
material,  hire  of  labourers,  &o.  “Gath”  should 
carefully  read  the  contract  or  specification  before 
taking  steps.— G. 

^519.]— Macadam  Boads.— The  best  material 
IS  Guernsey  granite,  broken  into  pieces  so  as  to  pass 
through  a 2jin.  mesh.  Hand-breaking  is  preferred. 
c>ee  B'dilding  Ne"WS,  Vol.  1858,  and  other  recent 
articles  on  macadam  paving.  Limestone,  whinstone, 
and  other  materials  are  sometimes  used.  The  co.st 
of  the  process  was  given,  I believe,  in  the  report  of 
the  AsEociation  of  Borough  Surveyors  the  year 
before  last.— G.  H. 


[5520.]— North  Point.— In  large  plans  the  true 
meridian  should  be  laid  down  — that  is,  the  true 
is  22°  east  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
j 9*’<^'“ary  surveys  the  variation  is  not 
attended  to.  The  magnetic  meridian  makes  an  angle 
of  22°  with  the  true  meridian  of  London.— G.  H.  G. 


[5523.] — Dry  Hot. — This  is  a fungoid  growl 
feeding  upon  the  fibre  and  tissue  of  the  wood,  an 
like  other  plant  life,  is  dependent  upon  the  presem 
of  heat  and  moisture.  If  both  or  even  one  of  the; 
essentials  can  be  removed,  the  dry  rot  will  ) 
arrested.  If  this  action  cannot  be  taken,  solutioi 
are  of  little  use,  if  intended  to  be  nsed  as  snrf  m 
washes  upon  wood  already  affected  with  this  par; 
sitic  disease;  but  any  efforts  made  by  “ W.  H 
direction  of  applying  solutions  thi 
Will  nil  up  tho  cells  of  the  wood,  and  be  poisonous  ‘ 
any  secondary  form  of  vegetable  life.  The  virti 
of  creosote  oil  and,  indeed,  all  other  preservati’ 
compounds—rests  upon  this  detail,  but  they  are  on 
w without  pressut 

W.  H..,  in  making  this  inquiry,  should  state  tl 
retails  ot  the  position  and  circumstances  attondii 
the  wood,  the  dry  rot  in  or  upon  which  ho  is  anxioi 
to  arrest. — W.  H. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Moktaii  without  Limb. — At  Edmonton  Petty 
Sensions,  on  tho  23rd  ult.,  EriMleriek  Bryen,  139, 
Junction-road,  Holloway,  was  summoned  for  using 
moitiir  in  buililings  in  Manor-road,  Coleraine-park, 
Tottenham,  which  liad  not  been  approved  by  tho 
local  board  of  health,  as  required  by  their  bye-law 
No.  106.  Mr.  Crowno,  clerk  to  the  board,  in  opening 
the  case  a.-ked  the  boncli  to  inflict,  should  they 
consider  tho  case  proved,  tho  highest  penalty  named 
in  tho  Act  for  tho  offence,  as  a deterrent  to  others, 
there  being  at  tho  present  time  between  2,000  and 
3,000  houses  in  course  of  erection  at  Tottenham. 
Mr.  de  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  board,  produced 
sanoples  of  the  mortar  being  used  in  tho  buildings  in 
Manor-road  in  course  of  erection  by  defendant. 
No.  1 was  tho  top  spot  on  the  ground  being  excavated 
for  building  purpose.’,  and  contained  roots  of  tho 
last  crop  grown  on  the  land.  This  was  put  into  a 
mortar  mill  with  a small  qu.antity  of  burnt  ballast, 
and  the  two  ground  together  formed  the  mortar  that 
was  used.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 were  samples  of  mortar 
from  between  the  bricks,  the  last  sample  being  from 
the  house  in  respect  to  which  the  case  was  brought. 
Witness  swore  there  was  not  any  lime  whatever  in 
the  mortar,  and  crumbled  the  samples  into  fragments 
between  his  fingers.  He  added  that  when  he  com- 
plained to  the  foreman  he  was  told  the  material  was 
only  for  the  plasterers,  but  that  he  afterwards  saw 
the  mortar  taken  from  the  mill  and  used  by  the 
bricklayers.  He  again  complained,  and  was  told  it 
should  not  recur,  but  he  produced  samples  of  the  stuff 
used  since,  which  was  equally  bad.  The  bench  held 
it  a bad  case  !ully  proved,  and  inflicted  the  full 
penalty  of  £5  and  costs,  intimating  that  if  the 
material  were  used  again  defendant  would  be  liable 
to  a further  fine  ot  40s.  per  day. 


The  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  the  south 
transept  of  York  Minster  is  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
under  Mr.  Street’s  directions.  The  works  in  the 
east  aisle  are  completed,  and  when  the  unsightly 
Wills-office  has  been  removed  those  in  the  west  aisle 
will  be  finished.  The  central  arch  of  the  transept, 
containing  the  famous  rosette  window,  is  under 
restoration  now.  Four  new  octagonal  pinnacles 
have  been  added  to  the  east  and  west  aisles.  The 
stone  used  is  a particular  description  of  magnesian 
limestone  from  Jackdaw  Cragg  quarries,  near 
Tadcaster. 

The  clock  and  clock  tower  at  Westminster  Palace, 
which  have  been  under  the  hands  of  artisans  for 
more  than  a twelvemonth  past,  were  on  Monday 
relieved  of  the  scaffolding.  The  tower  has  been  re- 
gilded, and  the  clock  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired. 

The  City  of  London  School  Committee,  to  whom 
has  been  referred  the  question  of  accommodation  for 
the  school,  have  held  a series  of  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  bad  especial  attention.  They  have 
agreed  upon  a report  to  the  Court  ot  Common 
Council,  the  principal  point  in  which  is  a recom- 
mendation that  this  ancient  educational  foundation 
of  John  Carpenter  shall  be  removed  from  its  old  site 
in  Honey-lane  Market  to  a new  site  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  adjacent  to  the  Royal  Hotel.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  old  site  will  produce  upwards  of 
.£100,000.  Except  as  to  any  questions  which  may 
arise  out  of  the  choice  of  the  new  site,  with  the  in- 
terests affected  thereby,  the  proposal  will  probably 
command  the  hearty  assent  of  the  Corporation,  as  it 
has  long  been  evident  that  the  school  has  been 
restricted  and  cramped  in  its  work  by  the  unsuit- 
ability of  its  present  site.  Not  only  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  boys,  but  also  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  position  of  the  school  among  the 
educational  establishments  ot  the  country,  its 
removal  to  some  less  confined  site  is  absolutely 
necessary — a tact  which  must  have  been  obvious  to 
all  who  have  been  crowded  in  the  school  theatre  on 
prize  days. — City  Press. 

New  schools  at  Goginan,  Cardiganshire,  have  been 
opened.  They  are  of  local  grey  stone,  with  blue 
Staffordshire  brick  dressings  around  the  windows, 
and  roofed  with  Aberllefenny  slate.  The  buildings 
are  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas, 
architect,  ot  Liverpool  and  Aberystwyth,  and  have 
cost  £1,012.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
Dole. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Clifton  Wood,  Bristol,  was  laid  last  week.  The 
church  will  accommodate  about  900  or  1,000  persons. 
The  style  of  the  building  will  be  Early  Gothic.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  F.  W.  Vojsey  and  F.  W. 
Wills,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Hatberly,  of  Stoke’s  Croft. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  £8,000. 

The  parish  church  of  Loose  was  reopened  on 
Michaelmas-day  after  restoration,  from  partial  de- 
struction by  fire,  at  a cost  of  £1,004.  Mr.  G.  Ruck, 
of  Maidstone,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Boughton,  Moncholsea,  tho  builder. 

An  aisle  is  being  added  to  St.  John’s  Church, 
Knaphill,  near  Woking,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Wolman  and  Street,  architects,  ot  Godaiming.  Tho 
cost  of  this  and  other  improvements  in  progress  in 
the  church  will  be  £1,400. 


©ur  ©fBce  ©ablt. 


’J'liE  Corporation  of  Ipswich  discussed  on 
Wednesday  week  what  steps  should  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  town  museum,  as  the 
lease  of  the  premises  in  which  it  has  been 
located  since  its  establishment  in  1847,  will 
expire  in  October,  1879,  and  cannot  he  renewed 
on  favourable  terms.  Founded  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  the  entomologist,  and  largely  developed 
by  Professor  ilenslow,  botanist  and  geologist 
(the  utiliser  of  coprolites  for  manure),  the 
collection  is  a large  and  well-arranged  one,  and 
under  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  present 
curator.  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  the  Ipswich  museum 
well  maintains  the  high  position  it  attained 
many  years  since  amongst  provincial  institu- 
tions  of  its  class.  For  a new  home  for  the 
museum,  public  library,  and  the  science  and 
art  schools,  two  proposals  were  put  forward  by 
the  museum  committee.  The  first  was  to  alter 
the  public  hall — a white  elephant  purchased 
by  the  Town  Council  at  £4,500  a few  years 
since,  ostensibly  for  museum  purposes.  This 
building  — Mr.  Frederick  Barnes  reported  to 
the  committee,  by  whom  he  had  been  con- 
sulted— could  be  conveniently  and  efficiently 
converted  for  an  outlay  of  about  £2,000.  The 
second  scheme  was  to  build  on  a vacant  piece 
of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  High-street,  con- 
taining 90  rods,  and  having  a frontage  of 
225ft.,  which  is  offered  for  this  special  purpose 
by  the  Rev.  Edmond  Hollond,  at  £875,  the 
price  given  for  it  many  years  ago.  For  a build- 
ing on  part  of  this  site  Mr.  E.  P.  Bisshopp  had 
prepared  plans  showing  a central  parallelogram 
with  annexes,  in  a Renaissance  style,  giving 
the  required  accommodation,  at  a cost  for  pre- 
mises and  land  of  £8,100.  To  carry  out  this 
scheme  £2,500  would  have  to  be  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  the  borrowing  powers  of  the 
Corporation,  on  a thirty  years’  museum  rate, 
being  only  equivalent  to  £5,600.  After  a long 
discussion,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  adopt 
the  High-street  scheme,  provided  the  neces- 
sary subscriptions  can  be  obtained.  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  M.P.,  has  offered  to  start  the  list 
with  £500,  and  as  the  county  town  of  Suffolk 
has  shown  her  public  spirit  during  the  past 
twenty  years  by  providing  new  grammar 
schools,  arboreta,  cattle-market,  and  the  most 
complete  group  of  municipal  buildings  in  East 
Anglia,  and  is  now  working  out  schemes  of 
sewerage,  corn-market,  and  dock  extension,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  commerce,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  necessary  amount  will  be  raised. 

There  is  now  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
Weaver’s  Tower,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  will 
not  be  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  New 
Free  Library.  The  letters  which  have  appeared 
in  our  own  columns  and  elsewhere  have  stirred 
up  the  townspeople  of  Newcastle,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic meeting  was  held  on  Monday  night,  at 
which  a resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the 
Town  Council  not  to  sanction  the  removal  of 
the  tower.  The  local  journals  have  aided  the 
efforts  of  the  objectors  to  the  contemplated  act 
of  vandalism  with  their  influence,  and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Free  Library  can  easily  be 
built  without  involving  the  destruction  of  the 
interesting  relic  of  old  Newcastle,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  hoped  that  the  library  committee  will 
set  to  work  and  remodel  their  plans.  The  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  their  adoption  of  measures  to  bring  about 
their  object  during  the  time  they  have  been  in 
office.  Possibly  they  have  been  as  careless  of 
the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  differed  from 
them  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  have  thus 
encountered  needless  opposition. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  laid 
on  Monday  by  Mrs.  Bouch,  wife  of  the  engineer 
of  the  undertaking.  ’The  ceremony  took  place  on 
the  Island  of  Inchgarvie,  which  is  about  equidis- 
tant from  North  and  South  Queensferry,  and 
the  stone  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  middle 
pier.  The  bridge,  starting  from  abutments  on 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  foreshores  on 
either  side  of  tho  Firth,  is  to  bo  carried  in  tho 
form  of  a light  lattico-girdor  structure,  upon 
cylindrical  brick  columns,  to  tho  odgo  of  tho 
deep  water.  So  far,  tho  work  jirosonts  no  fea- 
tures of  difficulty  : hut  in  tho  two  groat  spans 
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which  are  to  form  tho  central  portion  of  tlie 
structure,  there  has  to  he  faced  one  of  the  most 
formidable  problems  of  modern  engineerinfj. 
At  the  point  on  each  side  of  tho  estuary  where 
the  bottom  begins  to  shelve  rapidly  downward, 
there  is  to  be  placed  an  immense  composite  pier, 
consisting  of  four  groups  of  iron  columns — six- 
teen columns  in  all — firmly  bedded  on  base- 
ments of  masonry,  and  securely  braced  together 
throughout  their  entire  height.  Over  the 
tops  o f these  piers  will  bo  carried  immense 
chains,  whose  shoreward  ends  will  be  anchored 
to  ponderous  masses  of  masonry ; and  these 
being  continued  over  two  similar  piers,  placed 
on  the  island  of  Inchgarvle  in  mid-channel  will 
afford,  on  the  suspension  principle,  such  assist- 
ance as  is  estimated  to  be  required  in  support- 
ing the  spans,  which,  of  course,  will  also  rest  at 
either  end  upon  the  framework  of  the  piers. 
The  height  of  the  great  l,G00ft.  spans  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  150ft.,  to  reach 
which  level  the  shoreward  sections  will  require, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  to  have  a cer- 
tain gradient ; and  when  it  is  added  that  the 
piers  will  reach  the  height  of  from  500  to  600ft., 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance 
which  the  completed  structure  will  present  at 
ebb  tide. 

The  Bermondsey  vestry  considered  on  Monday 
week  a nice  point  raised  by  their  surveyor  as  to 
a clause  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
and  Building  Acts’  Amendment  Act.  The 
surveyor  reported  the  receipt  of  an  application 
for  the  erection  of  two  warehouses  in  Mill-lane, 
and  that  the  plans  showed  buildings  of  a base- 
ment level  lower  than  allowed  by  the  Act,  and 
projecting  within  20ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road, 
contrary  to  the  Act.  A provision  stipulated 
that  the  Act  should  not  affect  any  house  which 
had  been  lawfully  occupied  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  The  question  arose  whether  the 
proposed  buildings  came  under  this  clause.  The 
vestry  refused  to  pass  the  plans  as  to  base- 
ment levels,  and  referred  the  question  of  street 
frontage  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  W orks. 

W E happen  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  a number  of  letters  written  by  archi- 
tects anxious  to  obtain  the  commission  for 
erecting  a new  church  likely  to  be  built  shortly 
not  a hundred  miles  from  London.  The  induce- 
ments held  out  by  some  of  the  aspirants  are 
amusing  though  somewhat  unprofessional. 
One  gentleman  offers  a stained  glass  window, 
another  a donation  of  fifty  pounds  to  the 
building  fund,  while  nearly  all  send  references 
as  to  character  and  ability  in  the  shape  of  illus- 
trations of  executed  works.  Competitors  will, 
doubtless,  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  are  being 
carefully  preserved,  and  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  man  who  it  is  already  settled  is 
to  do  the  work,  and  who  will  be  expected  to  make 
the  best  use  possible  of  the  suggestions  thus 
afforded  him.  This  gentleman’s  principal  re- 
commendation is  that  he  has  no  objection  to  be 
guided  in  all  things  by  the  probable  principal 
member  of  the  building  committee,  who, 
though  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  con- 
struction than  those  of  destruction,  yet,  as  the 
vicar  remarked,  “ has  such  excellent  taste,  and 
will  be  so  useful  in  deciding  matters  of  style, 
&c.” 

On  Tuesday  the  Mayor  of  Beading  opened  a 
loan  exhibition  of  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ings, engravings,  and  photographs,  in  Victoria 
Hall,  in  that  town.  The  collection  is  large  and 
valuable,  and  comprises  the  works  of  many  old 
and  modern  masters,  including  Vandyek, 
Titian,  Eubens,  Gainsborough,  Canaletti,  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  Millais,  Birket  Foster,  Eiviere, 
and  Teniers.  There  are  several  pictures  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  when  exhibited 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  this  year.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging and  developing  a taste  for  higher  art 
among  the  working  classes,  a similar  exhibition 
held  in  the  town  four  years  ago  having  been 
attended  with  unexpected  success.  In  opening 
the  exhibition  the  Mayor  spoke  of  the  great 
value  of  such  undertakings,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  aims  which  they  had  in  view 
would  be  fully  realised. 

A SILVER  MEDAL,  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London, 
are  this  year  offered  as  prizes  by  the  Company 
of  Turners  for  the  best  specimen  of  hand- 


turning in  wood,  and  diamond-cutting  and 
polishing.  Tho  competition  is  open  to  all 
workmen — whether  masters,  journeymen,  or 
apprentices — of  the  trade  in  England.  A large 
medal  will  bo  given  as  second  prize,  and  certi- 
ficates and  rewards  in  money  will  be  assigned 
to  competitors  according  to  merit.  The  freedom 
of  the  company,  a sum  of  money,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  freedom 
of  the  City  are  also  offered  for  the  beat  piece 
of  pottery  thrown  on  the  wheel  in  one  piece 
without  joints,  and  not  afterwards  shaved  or 
turned  in  any  way  or  glazed ; and  silver  medals, 
a bronze  medal,  certificates  of  merit,  and  money 
prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  art  in  other  re- 
spects. The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  who  is 
a member  of  the  company,  has  placed  ^620  at 
the  disposal  of  the  court  for  competition  in 
diamond-cutting  and  polishing,  and  .i&15 
towards  the  wood,  and  .£15  towards  the  pottery 
money  prizes,  while  the  court  itself  contributes 
£50. 

The  slate  trade,  the  staple  industry  of  North 
Wales,  which  has  been  very  dull  for  some  time, 
several  quarries  being  wholly  or  partly  closed, 
now  presents  a slight  improvement  in  certain 
districts,  as  indicated  by  the  returns  of  ship- 
ments presented  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  Car- 
narvon Harbour  trustees.  In  August  10,956  tons 
of  slate  were  shipped  from  that  port,  against 
7,682  tons  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  At  Bangor  and  Port  Dinorwic,  the  ship- 
ping ports  for  the  extensive  Bethesda  and 
Llanberis  quarries,  shipowners  still  complain  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  freights,  and  the  like 
complaint  has  long  proceeded  from  Port  Madoc, 
the  outlet  for  the  quarries  in  the  Festiniog  dis- 
trict. The  shipping  trade  of  the  latter  port  will 
be  materially  affected  by  the  opening  of  the 
branch  line  connecting  Festiniog  and  the  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  Bail  way  system  at 
Bettws-y-Cold,  which  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  University  College  courses  of  “ Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Construction,”  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  commence  on 
the  8th  instant.  The  course  on  Construction 
includes  the  usual  subjects,  and  the  lectures 
are  delivered  every  Tuesday,  from  6 to  7 p.m., 
to  the  end  of  the  session — 15  lectures  in  all. 
The  Pine  Art  series  are  delivered  every  Tues- 
day, from  7.10  to  8.10  p.m.,  and  include  Ancient 
Architecture,  Mediaeval,  and  Eenaissance.  The 
fee  for  one  series  is  £3  13s.  6d.,  or  the  entire 
course  £11  11s. 

Among  other  curious  products  of  Jamaica 
brought  home  by  travellers,  specimens  of  the 
“ vegetable  lace”  of  that  island  are  to  be  found. 
The  plant  which  produces  this  is  the  Lagetta 
lintearia  (formerly  called  Daphne  lagetta),  or 
lace-bark  tree,  otherwise  known  by  the  native 
name  of  lagetto.  It  is  a small  tree,  25ft.  to  30ft. 
high,  growing  in  the  most  inaccessible  rocky 
places  of  the  island.  Its  inner  bark  consists  of 
numerous  concentric  layers  of  fibre,  which 
interlace  in  every  direction,  forming  fine 
meshes,  and  by  lateral  stretching  is  made  to 
present  a striking  resemblance  to  the  most 
delicate  manufactured  lace,  whence  the  common 
name  of  the  tree.  It  is  said  that  Charles  II. 
received  as  a present  from  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  a cravat,  frill,  and  pair  of  ruffles,  made 
of  this  material ; and  to  this  day  it  is  used  for 
bonnets,  collars,  and  other  articles  of  apparel. 
Travellers  state  that  the  Creole  women  take 
delight  in  decorating  themselves  with  this  filmy 
material  for  evening  wear,  studding  it  with  the 
brilliant  fire  beetles,  or  cucujos,  for  which  the 
West  Indies  are  noted.  The  effect  is  said  to  be 
very  beautiful. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Cheadle,  has  been 
partially  restored  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Henry  Taylor — Mr.  T.  Wharam,  of 
Hyde,  being  the  builder. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  last  week  at 
Sowerby.  It  is  in  the  Classic  style,  and  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett,  of 
Halifax.  The  cost  of  chapel  and  schools  is  about 
£3,800.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  550  persons. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  by  living  artists  is  on 
view  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Norwich.  Amongst  the 
exhibits  are  works  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  E.A.B., 
Ansdell,  E.A.,  W.  Callow,  and  many  local  painters, 
professional  and  amateur,  indicating  the  vitality  of 
the  Norwich  School. 


In  a postcript  to  a letter  on  another  matter  in  a 
St.  Alban’s  paper  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  writes 
“ Lot  mo  add  a line  on  a very  different  subject,  or  it 
may  bo  thought  that,  as  I am  writing,  I acquiesce 
in  a wonderful  paragraph  which  you  copied  from  tho 
Athenaeum  last  week,  that  I have  boon  appointed 
architect  for  tho  further  restoration  of  York  Minster, 
instead  of  Mr.  Street.  It  is  a mere  piece  of 
nonsense.  It  oddly  happens  that  the  Minster  is  the 
only  church  in  that  diocese  over  tho  alterations  of 
which  I have  no  jurisdiction  as  chancellor  thereof. 
If  I had,  I should  certainly  not  have  allowed  the 
alterations  he  has  made  there  under  his  favourite 
pretence  of  ‘ conservative  restoration.’  ” 

St.  Michael’s  Home,  Cheddar,  was  formally  opened 
on  Saturday.  Tho  site  was  purchased  and  the 
whole  cost  of  construction  has  been  defrayed  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  and  is  intended  to 
afford  accommodation  for  24  incurable  patients. 

The  Friendly  Societies’  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
was  formally  opened  on  Thursday  evening,  the  26th 
ult.  It  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Week  and  Hughes,  by  Mr.  Henry  Elwig,  chief 
contractor. 

The  parish  church  of  Longham,  Norfolk,  was  re- 
opened on  the  19th  ult.,  after  restoration.  The 
unsightly  high  pews  of  painted  deal  have  been 
removed,  and  in  their  stead  have  been  erected  pitch- 
pine  sittings,  designed  by  Mr.  Dunt,  of  Witching- 
ham,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  same 
place.  The  new  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  lectern, 
all  in  oak,  have  been  designed  and  carved  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Hanworth. 

The  gasworks  at  Lowestoft  are  in  course  of  en- 
largement and  extension.  Last  week  the  contractor, 
Mr.  John  Downing,  of  Norwich,  gave  a dinner  to 
his  employes  in  celebration  of  the  successful  roof- 
raising. 

The  battery  pier  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  is 
approaching  completion.  Last  week  the  first  con- 
crete block  above  high-water  mark  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  pier  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Powell,  wife  of  the 
resident  engineer  for  the  undertaking. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Historical  and  Archseo- 
logical  Society  of  Ireland  was  held  in  Cork  city,  on 
Wednesday. 

For  the  erection  of  railway  station  offices  at 
Eamsey,  Isle  of  Man,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Boyde 
Brothers,. of  that  town,  has  been  accepted. 

A new  school  has  been  erected  for  the  Bath  School 
Board  in  St.  Mark’s  district,  Holloway.  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Son,  were  the  contractors  ; the  total  cost 
of  erection  was  £1,960,  which,  together  with  net  cost 
of  site,  £441,  makes  an  outlay  of  £8  12s.  2d.  per 
head  of  accommodation  afforded. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  art  exhibition  at  Hull 
during  the  present  month,  the  object  being  to  provide 
funds  for  the  fitting  up  of  a house  in  Albion-street 
as  a permanent  home  for  the  Hull  School  of  Art. 

Messrs.  J.  Shaw  and  Sons,  of  New  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, have  completed  the  casting  of  eight  bells,  to  be 
placed  in  the  tower  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Bolton- 
by-Bradford. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapel  were  laid  at  Pentre  Broughton  on 
Monday  week.  The  chapel  is  to  be  constructed  of 
Boss  stone,  in  Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Howel  Davies,  of  Wrexham.  It  will  be  44ft.  by  27ft., 
and  will  be  seated  in  pitch-pine  for  250  worshippers. 
Mr.  Peleg  Jones,  of  Eirianva,  near  Broughton,  has 
taken  the  contract  for  erection  at  £800. 

Woodstock  parish  church  will  be  reopened  on 
Monday  next,  the  extensive  alterations  and  restora- 
tions  having  been  completed. 

The  Great  Eastern  Eailway  Company  are  carrying 
out  extensive  dock,  quay,  and  railway  works  at  Bay 
Island,  near  Dovercourt,  to  which  place  we  under- 
stand they  propose,  18  months  hence,  to  remove  their 
Continental  traffic  from  Harwich.  Mr.  Bidley,  the 
contractor,  is  employing  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  removal  of  earth  one  of  Messrs.  Dunbar  and 
Buston’s  patent  steam  navvies,  a machine  better 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  ” American  Devil.” 
There  are  about  130  men  employed ; the  amount  of 
the  contract  is  £10,000,  and  it  is  to  be  completed  in 
three  years. 

The  Hull  Town  Council  passed  on  Monday  week 
an  instruction  to  the  works  committee  that  in 
future  all  tenements  shall  be  built  not  only  with  a 
back  way  3ft.  wide,  but  that  the  privies  shall  be 
constructed  with  pans  and  doors  according  to  a plan 
recommended  by  the  borough  engineer,  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  town  clerk. 

A masonic  hall  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
Mullingar.  Mr.  Meldon,  of  Dublin,  is  the  contractor. 

A stained  glass  window  is  about  to  be  placed  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul,  Clare,  West  Suf- 
folk. The  subject  is  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children. 
The  work  is  being  executed  by  Messas.  Pitman  and 
Cuthbertson,  of  Newgate-street,  E.C. 

A new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Baker,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
was  opened  at  Halvergate,  East  Norfolk,  on  Sunday 
week.  * 
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A new  <l'Tp  wat(ir  quay  was  commcnocd  at 
Ciurcimtown,  coualy  Cork,  on  Monday.  Air.  John 
Dclany  ia  Uni  contractor. 

Tlin  Church  of  St.  John  Haptiat,  Klthnm,  has  iu.at 
h am  oiirirlii'd  hy  tlin  lillinj,'  in  of  tho  four  dotaclind 
lancet  lifc'hta  at  tho  wcat  cnil  with  Htaimal  (jlaHS 
repr.  Hontino  ■coP(  .a  in  tho  lifo  of  tho  i):itron  aaint, 
and  of  till'  ro-o'  window  ahovo  with  chernhiin  heada. 
ScrcMH  <f  ironwork  havo  al-o  been  erected  on  tho 
north  and  pouth  pidea  of  chancel. 

'I'lionew  Coiij'i  eoatioii'il  church  nt  Walton-on  the- 
Naio,  built  from  the  dcpii'iH  of  Mr.  Chai.  Portwco, 
of  ChelnipforJ,  wi'p  opemd  on  tho  18th  ult.  The 
atylo  ip  1 Ith  contnry  Oothic ; it  i.s  .18ft.  by  31ft. 
inti  rnal  mo  inircinent,  poata  from  300  to  4U0  perponi, 
and  copt  .£1,000  in  eivction.  JMepsrp.  Saunders  and 
Son,  of  Dedham,  were  tho  contractors. 

3’ho  Doncaster  rural  p.anitiiry  authority  h.avc 
accepted  tho  ti-nder  of  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Pontefract, 
for  the  construction  of  a public  sewer  for  the  special 
district  of  Wheatley. 

A permanent  church  of  St.  George  has  been 
commenced  at  Perry  Hill.Catford,  S.E.  Mr.  Banks 
is  the  architect ; the  edifice  will  cost  about  .£8,000. 

The  Southend-on-Sea  local  board  havo  appointed 
Mr.  Harrington,  of  Eochford,  as  surveyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisanoes,  at  a salary  of  .£150  a year. 

Tho  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  Mullingjir,  was 
reopened  on  Wednesday  week  after  extensive  altera- 
tions carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thos.  Drew, 
of  Dublin,  at  a cost  of  .£2,000.  The  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hague,  of  Cavan. 

A statue  of  Eobert  Eaikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday 
schools,  is  being  executed  for  the  subscribers  by 
Mr.  Brock,  of  Osnaburg-street,  Eegent’s-park. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  been 
raemorialised  to  grant  a site  for  the  statue,  when 
completed,  in  the  Embankment  G.ardens. 

The  new  basin  recently  added  to  the  harbour  of 
Macduff,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Macduff.  M.P.,  was 
publicly  opened  on  Friday.  Mr.  Farquharson  was 
the  resident  engineer. 

The  Mayor  of  Swansea  received  yesterday,  on 
beh.alf  of  the  town,  formal  posse.ssion  of  the  Knap 
Llwyd  field,  given  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  as  a place 
of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  Swansea.  The 
Park  Llewe'yn,  as  the  grounds  will  hereafter  be 
known,  forms  an  area  40  acres  in  extent,  on  the  top 
of  a hill  at  Llandore.  It  has  been  drained  and 
planted  with  a ring  of  poplars,  and  an  inner  circle  of 
shrubs.  A circular  drive  and  paths  have  also  been 
made. 

A new  hall  connected  with  the  west  parish  church 
at  Airdrie,  N.B.,  was  opened  on  Monday.  It  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  M'Gregor 
Mitchell,  architect,  of  Airdrie. 

Messrs.  Bra.Iy  and  Mills,  the  engineers  respec- 
tively of  the  South-Eastern  and  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Eailway  Companies,  made  a formal 
inspection  on  Wednesday  week  of  the  works  of  the 
Dover  and  Deal  Eailway,  now  rapidly  progressing 
towards  completion,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brady, 
jnn.,  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  contractor 
for  the  new  line. 

The  parish  church  of  Overton,  Wilts,  was  reopened 
on  Wednesday  week,  having  been  entirely  rebuilt 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Ponting,  agmt  and  architect  to  the  estate 
of  Sir  Henry  Meux.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt 
on  the  old  foundations,  and  by  an  extension  of  one 
bay  in  length  eastward,  and  the  addition  of  a north 
aisle,  extra  accommodation  has  been  afforded.  The 
rebuilding  has  been  executed  chiefly  by  the  estate 
workmen. 


'J'he  eommittoe  of  tbo  Elgin  School  of  Art  mot 
on  Monday  to  appoint  a te.ichi  r in  sucooision  to 
.Mr.  Edward  Fra-er,  who  n!“igMed  consequent  on 
being  nominated  drawing  m I'-t'-r  in  tho  new  Kelvin- 
eidi)  Academy  for  Glasgow.  Specimens  of  daughts- 
manship,  (xhibited  by  numerous  candidates,  having 
been  examined,  the  choice  fell  on  Mr.  David  S. 
Grubb,  one  of  tlirco  brothers,  who  havo  brought 
tbo  Diindco  Sohoulof  Art  to  its  present  high  state  of 
oflion  iicy. 

Trinity  Church,  Derby,  is  about  to  be  reopened 
afto'-  rfchtoration,  including  substitution  of  open 
pitch  pine  seats  for  high  pews,  provision  for  three 
fresh  entrances  and  exits,  and  tho  laying  of  the 
space  in  front  of  tho  communion  rails  with  encaustic 
tiles.  Mr.  J.  Wool  has  tho  contract  for  reseating, 
and  Mr.  W.  Twells  that  for  painting. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnes,  F.E.I.B.A.,  of 
Ipswich,  for  n new  pulpit,  platform,  and  choir  seats, 
and  other  alterations  consequent  on  the  erection  of 
a new  organ,  have  been  approved  of  by  the  congre- 
gat’on  of  Friars-street  chapel,  Sudbury. 

During  the  progress  of  a restoration  now  being 
carried  out  at  Orchard  Leigh  Church,  Wilts,  a sin- 
gular 13th  century  pewter  chalice  has  been  found. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at 
Saudown  on  the  26th  of  September  by  Lady 
Oglander,  the  lady  of  the  manor.  The  length  of 
the  building  will  be  112ft.,  and  the  width  58ft., 
and  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south  ailes, 
chancel  and  vestry,  with  a heating  chamber  under 
vestry.  The  building  will  seat  about  600,  and  will 
be  built  of  local  stone.  Portland  stone  will  be  used 
for  nave  columns,  caps,  and  bases.  The  style  of  archi- 
ti-oture  is  Early  English.  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  of 
CiU-lton  Chambers,  Eegent- street,  London,  is  the 
architaot,  and  Mr.  Barton,  of  Eyde,  the  builder  ; 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan  is  the  clerk  of  works.  The  cost  will 
be  between  .£6,000  and  .£7,000. 

A new  organ  chamber  and  an  enlarged  organ  were 
opened  at  St.  Lawrence  Church,  Ipswich,  on 
Thursday,  the  26th  ult.  The  new  chamber  occupies 
the  site  of  a vestry  on  the  north  side  of  chancel,  and 
a brass  plate,  6ft.  6in.  by  1ft.  8in.,  let  into  the 
chancel  wall,  records  that  the  enlargement  is  carried 
out  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Eev.  T.  Cobbold 
AUlricb,  M.A.,  for  40  years  incumbent.  At  the 
same  time  the  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  of  the  chancel 
has  been  replaced  by  a boarded  one  of  oak.  The 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes,  of  Ipswich,  by  Mr.  Girling, 
of  the  same  town ; the  cost  has  been  ^8600, 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  consecrated  on  the  24th  ult. 
the  new  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Upton- 
cum  Chalvey,  Slough,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
John  Oldrid  Scott. 

Headgate  Chapel,  Colchester,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday  week  after  internal  renovation.  An  apse 
has  been  formed  at  the  west  end,  in  which  the  organ 
has  been  placed,  and  immediately  in  front  is  a new 
organ.  The  area  of  the  chapel  has  been  rebeuched, 
and  the  galleries  and  walls  decorated.  Mr.  H.  Baker, 
of  Colchester,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Lee  the 
contractor.  The  cost  was  about  .£700. 

The  stipendiary  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  had  to  decide 
oil  Monday  what  constitutes  a “ merchant,”  the 
overseers  having  returned  amongst  the  special  jurors, 
with  the  qualification  “ merchant,”  two  Merthyr 
ironmongers  and  a jeweller,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor, 
architect.  He  announced  that  a merchant  was 
described  in  a number  of  dictionaries  and  hy  the 
superior  courts  as  a person  who  sells  and  traffics  with 
foreign  countria.s,  or  imports  or  exports,  or  sells  by 
rol.ail.  Evidence  as  to  e.ach  case  having  been  heard, 
all  the  names  were  retained  on  the  list  except  that  of 
the  architect. 


^LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  liURNIXG  liRICKH,  tkc., 

(Patented  lii  Enfrl  ind,  France,  ani  imany), 

K^ecl  a (Jreal  Savin'/  in  Ch/ir'jin'j  an>l  DMuirgi-ng,  <m<i 
50  jfer  cent,  of  Fad. 

Apply  to  IlOIiKUT  LAN'’A8TKU,  Luetla  Biickuiaklng  Coznpany 
(Llmit^),  Axmloy,  Leoda. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System 
Of  AIEnnd  WATEE-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OtJT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING  ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  tho  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a new'system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public.” 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire; and  19,  Parliament- street,  London. — [Advt.] 


Cxa&t  iilc&js. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Aberdeen.— At  a final  meeting,  on  Monday 
night,  of  the  house  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Aber- 
deen, it  was  resolved  to  come  out  on  strike  on  the 
following  day  against  a proposed  reduction  of  ^d. 
per  hour.  This  affects  about  500  men.  The  masters’ 
association  also  held  a meeting  on  Monday,  and  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  reduction. 

Edinburgh.— The  strike  of  the  Edinburgh  plas- 
terers has  come  to  an  end,  the  men  having  accepted 
a reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  in  wages. 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ef  a grey-ereeu  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  {vrith  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAGER,  Clynderwen.  fl.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
fADVT.] 


Holloway’s  purifj-ing,  cooling,  and  strengthen- 

ing  Pills,  are  admirably  adapted  for  all  irregularities  of  the 
human  Isody,  and  should  be  at  once  resorted  to  \yh**n  the  stomach 
is  disordered,  the  liver  deranged,  the  kidnoys  inactive,  the  bowels 
torpid,  or  tbe  bi*ain  clouded ; all  these  and  greater  inconveniences 
will  yield  to  this  medicine. 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

moft  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevers,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemiffts  throughout  th,e'  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holbom  Hill.  fADVT. 1 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 


Works:  Ditcliling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  EINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 

Architects  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.  Samples  of  Worh  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  a plicaiion. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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A DAIRY  HOMESTEAD 
COMPETITION. 

^]PHE  reproach  occasionally  levelled  at  some 
landholders  in  England,  that  their 
dogs  and  horses  were  better  lodged  than 
their  Labourers,  can  hardly  affect  farmers. 
For  the  most  part — at  any  rate  till  re- 
cently— the  conditions  under  which  agri- 
culture has  been  pursued  have  been  all  bad 
alike.  Men  and  animals  together  had  to 
put  up  with  accommodation  which  served 
the  needs  of  their  predecessors  in  bygone 
days,  when  farming  was  conducted  in  the 
old-world  fashion,  and  when  those  who 
followed  it  had  neither  the  education  nor 
the  opportunities  of  their  representatives  of 
the  present  day.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  farmers,  and  in  the  methods  of 
cultivation  now  in  vogue,  has  been  followed 
by  a perception  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
proved homesteads.  In  this  department 
of  construction  there  is  probably  a greater 
lack  of  information  than  in  any  other  of 
equal  importance.  Seldom,  among  the 
thousands  of  di'awings  sent  to  us  for  illus- 
tration, is  such  a thing  to  be  found  as  a 
perspective  or  sheet  of  details  of  a new  or 
restored  farmhouse  or  dairy  homestead. 
Such  examples  have  not  been  altogether 
absent  from  our  pages,  but  they  have  been 
rare,  and  we  think  those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  seek  information  of  the  kind 
from  other  sources  will  agree  with  us  that 
it  is  equally  uncommon.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that  we 
inspected  an  important  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings and  models  for  dairy  homesteads 
which  was  opened  yesterday  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  in  connection  with  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers’  Association.  As  the  plans 
and  models  were  only  unpacked  and  ar- 
ranged yesterday  in  the  gallery  of  the  hall 
at  Islington,  we  are  unable  to  give  to-day 
more  than  a general  description  of  a few  of 
the  more  important  of  them  in  competition 
for  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  money 
prizes  offered  by  the  Association.  The 
instructions  issued  were  of  a very  general 
kind,  and  each  competitor  was  free  to  adopt 
his  own  arrangements.  No  size  of  farm  or 
number  of  cows  was  given,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  plans  exhibit  various  ideas  as 
to  area  and  position  of  the  buildings. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced 
recently  in  farm-steadings,  particularly  in 
Scotland,  is  that  of  feeding  the  stock  in 
covered  instead  of  open  courts,  with  con- 
venient feeding  passages,  well  ventilated, 
and  in  easy  communication  with  the  food- 
preparing houses.  This  plan  is  widely 
extending.  We  find  that  most  of  the  plans 
have  adopted  this  principle,  though  the 
advantage  is  not  always  made  the  most  of. 
One  of  the  best  designs  is  sent  in  under  the 
rather  cumbrous  motto,  “ There  they  wait 
their  wonted  provender,  not  like  hungry 
man,  fretful  if  not  supplied,  but  gentle, 
meek,  and  silent,”  &c.  (Mr.  Jas.  Cowie,  of 
Bromley,  Kent.)  The  author,  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  farming  authorities, 
has  arranged  his  buildings  and  sheds  for 
live  stock,  &c.,  under  one  roof,  or  a con- 
tinuation of  roofs,  and  has  so  disposed  his 
roots  and  straw  that  the  labour  of  attend- 
ance is  minimised.  We  may  simply  describe 
the  plan  as  lu  shaped,  the  long  principal 
range  being  covered  with  a double- span 
roof,  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a tram- 
way, along  which  are  placed  a series  of 
single  stalls  for  cows,  25  on  each  side  of 
centre,  with  the  stores  for  roots  at  each  end 
readily  accessible.  At  right  angles  at  the 
extremities  in  rear  project  two  wings.  The 


left  one  contains  tlio  infirmary  at  the  ex- 
treme end,  poultry,  piggeries,  potato-store ; 
in  the  right  wing,  which  is  wider,  there  is  a 
cow-house,  with  a double  row  of  stalls  for 
12  cows,  55ft.  by  Ilfift.,  with  a centre  tram- 
way communicating  with  the  longitudinal 
one  of  the  main  range,  and  being  in  com- 
munication with  the  root-store,  stables,  &c. 
In  the  centre  behind  there  is  another 
wing,  occupied  by  the  corn  and  straw- 
barns,  implements,  calving-house,  &c.,  also 
accessible  by  turntables  with  the  chief  lines. 
In  front  of  the  main  range  first  described 
are,  on  left  of  centre  at  the  end,  a cart- shed 
opening  in  front ; next  the  cheese,  milk  and 
churning-rooms,  the  bailiff’s  and  dairyman’s 
house  (in  centre),  the  right  half  being 
occupied  by  a harness-room,  stables,  and 
provender,  with  necessary  cross  passages. 
Isolated  at  the  back,  between  the  centre 
and  end  limbs  of  the  building,  is  a manure 
court,  with  receptacle  for  liquid  refuse. 
Each  half  of  the  front  building  devoted  to 
the  cow-houses  is  100ft.  by  20ft.  The  sheds 
are  generally  20ft.  wide,  and  the  roofs  are 
high-pitched,  with  ventilating  skylights 
along  the  ridge,  and  with  windows  at  the 
side.  There  is  certainly  economy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  plan  as  regards  the 
provender,  which  is  thus  disposed  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  building  and  the  centre. 
The  milk-room  in  front  is  27ft.  by  20ft., 
the  tramway  passing  through  it,  and  the 
adjacent  cheese-making  and  churning- 
rooms,  and  these  communicate  with  the 
dairyman’s  yard.  The  external  design  is  in 
a plain  but  sensible  style  of  red  brick  and 
tile,  with  half-gabled  ends,  the  bailiff’s 
house  being  of  brick  below,  and  timber  and 
concrete  in  the  upper  story.  A well- tinted 
bird’s-eye  view  is  given. 

“Industry”  pi-ovides  for  eighty  cows. 
The  plan  shows  the  stalls  ranged  under  a 
long-roofed  shed,  with  centre  passage  for 
feeding,  the  roots  and  mixing-room  being  at 
one  end,  where  the  shed  adjoins  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  portion  of  the  farm- 
stead. We  do  not  like  the  disposition  of 
the  buildings,  and  we  think  if  the  stalls  had 
not  been  in  one  row,  but  divided,  the  labour 
of  the  feeding  would  have  been  reduced. 
The  straw-yard  is  between  two  ranges  of 
buildings,  and  convenient. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  economical 
plans  is  that  of  “ Ich  Dien,”  by  Mr.  Murray, 
of  the  Elviston  Estate  Office,  Derby.  It  is 
economical  in  the  disposition  of  yards, 
which  are  covered,  and  comprise  with  the 
sheds  five  parallel  span  roofs — the  waggons, 
milk,  chaff,  roots,  and  carts  being  provided 
for  in  a long  shed  at  right  angles  to  the 
stalls,  and  very  accessible.  A tramway 
passes  along  the  food-prejjaring  depart- 
ment, and  is  connected  with  the  centre  and 
end  ranges  of  stalls.  There  are  a double 
range  of  cow  stalls  in  the  centre  building, 
with  the  usual  footpath  for  feeding.  Water 
troughs  have  been  provided  in  each  of  the 
side  yards,  and  the  whole  area  is  ventilated 
and  lighted  by  top  lights.  The  barn  con- 
veniently projects  from  the  food-preparing 
shed.  We  find  the  dairy  arrangement  is 
limited,  though  there,  as  the  author  ob- 
serves, dairy-farming  is  in  a transitional 
state — milk- selling  is  becoming  general, 
and  cheese-making  in  the  farm-house  is  not 
so  general  as  it  used  to  be.  For  the  in- 
terior divisions  wood  and  iron  are  suggested, 
and  the  fences  are  of  gas- pipe  with  iron 
standards.  Stalls  and  mangers  and  the 
roof  principals  are  of  iron,  cast-iron 
columns  cari-ying  the  roofs  over  the  side 
yards.  These  are  hollow,  and  act  as  rain 
water-pipes.  Slate  is  proposed  as  a cover- 
ing. The  author  appears  to  have  studied 
economy  of  labour  and  moderate  cost  in 
erection,  without  regard  for  external 
appearance. 

“Royal  Oak”  is  the  motto  of  another 
clever  arrangement.  The  yard  is  covered 
by  a roof,  supported  on  columns.  On  two 
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sides,  meeting  at  a right  angle,  are  placed 
the  cow-sheds,  each  for  32  cows,  with  the 
food-preparing  house  at  the  corner.  The 
stable  and  piggeries  are  contained  in  a 
similar  arrangement  of  sheds  at  the  oppo- 
site angle,  thus  fonning  a rectangular  cow- 
yard  in  the  centre.  We  noticed  that  each 
of  the  cow-houses  has  a centre  passage 
leading  into  the  yard,  and  the  hay  and 
straw  sheds  are  conveniently  placed  oppo- 
site to  them.  The  stalls  are  arranged  in 
four  rows  for  eight  cows  each.  Looking  at 
the  food-preparing  department  we  find  the 
practical  details  have  been  studied  and  the 
machinery  shown — this  is  to  be  by  horse- 
power. The  chaff-cutter,  mill,  and  tank 
are  placed  in  an  upper  floor  over  the  mixing 
floor  and  chop-house.  The  dairy  is  small, 
the  cheese-room  being  above  it,  but  the 
plan  of  this  part  is  scarcely  so  happy  as 
the  feeding  stalls  and  yards. 

“ A 101  ” has  a quadrangular  plan,  nearly 
square,  the  cow-houses  on  three  sides  of  an 
open  yard,  with  feeding  passages  running 
along  behind  the  stalls  ; the  calves’  houses 
are  the  coimers ; the  food  heuse  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side ; the  infirmary  and 
piggeries  are  placed  on  the  fourth  side; 
projecting  at  the  angles  of  the  cow- sheds 
are  the  hay  and  straw  stores.  For  an  open 
yard  the  plan  is  economical.  Elevations  are 
below  par.  We  notice  “Stet”  in  circle 
shown  by  a large  perspective.  The  plan  is 
more  complex  and  less  economical.  The 
double  yard  intercommunicating  is  laid 
with  tramways,  the  cow- stalls  and  sheds 
forming  a kind  of  double  quadrangle. 
Centre  feeding  passages  are  adopted.  One 
of  the  main  features  is  an  octagon  milk- 
house,  with  double  roof.  A hasty  inspection 
of  the  plans  inclines  us  to  think  this  design 
would  be  rather  costly,  and  not  so  eco- 
nomical as  others  in  the  exhibition. 
“ Bloomsbury  ” is  another  large  plan.  The 
cows  are  located  in  a centre  range,  the  roots, 
and  grain,  and  stoi-es  forming  three  sides  of 
an  enclosed  rectangle.  The  names  of  the 
judges  appointed  to  select  the  prize  plans 
are,  we  believe,  Messrs.  Barnard,  architect ; 
M.  Nuttall,  Leicester ; J.  0.  Morton,  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette ; and  W.  T.  Carrington, 
Uttoxeter.  We  understand  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  has  declined. 

The  exhibition  is  well  worth  the  inspection 
of  architects  and  others  interested  in  dairy- 
farm  construction,  and  we  trust  next  week 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  details  of  some 
of  the  plans  submitted  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  on  the  present  occasion. 


DESIGNING.  BY  PROXY. 

TN  the  designing  of  the  elevations  of  a 
^ building  the  architect  has,  if  he  tho- 
roughly understand  his  art,  to  consult  not 
only  the  exigencies  of  his  plan,  but  those 
rules  of  architecture  which  an  able  writer  on 
esthetics  has  aptly  designated  under  the 
generic  term  of  “politeness  in  building.” 
In  actual  buildings  it  is  nothing  remarkable 
to  notice  a singular  disregard  of  the  public 
sense  of  propriety  and  order.  The  flank  or 
back  elevations  of  a public  hall,  a theatre, 
or  music-hall,  are  often  notoriously  out- 
i-ageous  in  this  respect.  The  front  portico  or 
columnar  faqade,  enriched  with  all  the 
accessories  of  Classic  or  Italian  ordinances 
and  carving,  the  flanking  towei-s,  and  other 
aids  to  architectural  effect,  are  but  cus- 
tomary artifices  employed  to  impress  and 
overpower  the  popular  mind.  The  policy 
of  expediency  in  architectural  art — that  of 
putting  on  the  best  face  to  the  principal 
street,  and  ignoring  all  the  other  sides — is 
now  too  familiar  to  modern  ai’chitects  and 
artists,  and  is  the  one  pre-eminent  sign 
which  separates  and  distinguishes  the  art 
of  the  nineteenth  centx;ry  from  all  which 
has  preceded  it.  In  the  architecture  of  the 
Athenian  Republic,  in  that  of  the  Caesars, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance, 
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tlio  iiHf  ()!'  II  hIiiuii  fi’oiit — a inawk  to  jilaiii 
wiiIIh-  ijcviT  (icciirn'd  to  tlic  arcliitoct. 
Ai-cliitfHiirc  WiiH  a tlioroiif'li  art  with  tlu; 
(IrrcliH,  till'  lluiiiaiiH,  and  tin;  modiaivnl 
Iniildi'i'K.  It  was  impossihlo  to  think  of 
luiildinj'  and  lu-fhitcctiiro  as  separate  (de- 
ments in  tlie  III  inner  we  moderns  do.  d'lie 
column  and  eiitahlatiirc,  the  pediment,  the 
jiilaster,  aiadi,  and  vault,  were  looked  upon, 
not  as  ornaments,  hut  as  methodsof  building 
and  of  disti  ihnting  the  material.  In  latter 
times,  it  is  true,  the  cimjuecentists  masked 
their  fa<;ades  and  superposed  their  orders ; 
hut  it  would  have  been  thought  a miserable 
subterfuge  of  poverty  or  lack  of  invention  to 
stick  all  the  di'tail  upon  one  front,  as  we  do 
now.  A building  with  one  grand  front,  and 
the  other  sides  shorn  down  to  barn-like 
plainness,  is  an  insult  to  the  public  and 
a contemptuous  satire  upon  architectural 
honesty.  It  is  a reproach  to  every  high  or 
moral  sense  of  truthfulness.  Yet  how  few 
of  the  designers  of  competition  works  which 
we  have  seen  of  late  have  not  been  led  into 
the  snare,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  have  not 
boldly  and  unblushingly  adopted  it ! The 
competing  architect  knows  very  well  that  he' 
is  more  likely  to  captivate  by  concentrating 
all  his  resources  upon  one  facade  than  if 
he  were  to  distribute  the  thought  and 
labour  over  every  side  of  his  design.  Let 
us  take  as  an  example  the  Great  Yarmouth 
municipal  offices.  There  each  side  of  the 
building  has  an  equal  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  designer ; but  if  we'  interpret 
oiie-half  of  the  designs  aright,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  take  the  probable  cost  of  them 
into  consideration,  it  is  veiy  clear  that  the 
rear  and  lateral  faqades  would  have  to  be 
robbed  to  pay  for  the  river  front.  In  such 
a site  as  that  for  the  Kensington  Vestry 
Hall  the  architi'ctural  display  is  necessailly 
confined  to  the  main  front  towards  the 
street,  and  the  architect  has  a better  oppor- 
tunity for  ornamentation.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  orn  imont  lavished  upon  elevations 
which  are  little  better  than  masks,  when  the 
return  sides  are  starved ; albeit  the  trickeries 
of  modern  art  are  such  that  we  cannot 
question  the  motive  of  the  artist  who 
seeks  to  impress  and  fascinate  in  such  a 
manner. 

B-;t  this  vice,  common  to  competition 
architecture,  leads  to  other  erroi-s  of  com- 
position. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is 
inattention  to  the  connection  or  principle 
of  continuity  of  the  parts.  Thus  we  occa- 
sionally find  a towin’  planted  in  the  corner 
or  side  of  a building  to  stop  the  continua- 
tion of  the  horizontal  features,  or  for  the 
purpose  (of  beginning  a fresh  tune,  so  to 
speak.  All  such  artifices  are  unworthy  the 
name  of  design — they  are  ti’icks  to  save 
thought  and  trouble.  We  have  actually 
seen  such  a thing  as  a chimney-stack  stop- 
ping a cornice  or  parapet,  or  hiding  a clumsy 
gusset-piece  of  roofing  or  hip.  It  is  a sad- 
dening re.dection  that  architectural  vitality 
is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  scarcely  pene- 
trates the  surf.ace  of  a building.  The 
school  of  muscular  Gothicists  has  done 
something  to  take  away  this  reproach;  but 
when  we  come  to  see  and  understand  what 
it  really  means,  we  find,  after  all,  it  is  more 
of  affectation  than  reality.  We  find,  for 
instance,  it  amounts  simply  to  making  a 
show  of  internal  divisions.  We  find  a 
large  window  and  gable  put  up  to  mark  a 
spacious  apartment,  a row  of  small  ones  to 
show  the  position  of  minor  rooms  and 
offices,  a tower  with  a spiral  row  of  aper- 
tures to  display  the  stairs,  and  all  kinds  of 
whimsical  arrangements  of  levels,  string- 
courses, and  roofs,  to  cxhiliit  internal  pur- 
poses. But  this  is  not  architecture — it  is 
merely  making  a fuss  to  hide  want  of 
adapting  skill;  and  it  has  this  fatally 
inherent  weakness — that  in  some  hands  it 
is  made  an  apology  for  bad  planning.  In 
fact,  we  have  discovered  more  bad  pi, ms 
among  the  productions  of  this  school  of 


(lesignerK  than  among  those  who  profess 
the  masking  business. 

Hut  the  fact  is  that  architectural  design- 
ing is,  after  all,  becoming  among  some  men 
much  of  a trade.  Klevalion-design  falls  to 
a class  of  (‘xperts  who  can  make  a profitable 
livelihood  out  of  it,  and  as  a slop  tailor  can 
lit  a ready-made  coat  on  any  figure,  so  the 
a,rchitcctural  viodiftc  can  design  an  eleva- 
tion to  suit  any  arrangement  by  either  of 
the  two  processes  we  have  sketched.  The 
fault  is  perhaps  less  with  the  artist  who 
gets  a living  out  of  tliis  system  than  with 
the  so-calleii  arehitccts  who  will  not  think 
for  themselves,  who  will  not  design,  or  who 
cannot  do  so.  This  designing  by  proxy  is 
doing  incalculable  mischief  to  the  true 
interests  of  architecture— -it  is  taking  away 
the  last  hope  of  the  profession,  i-educing  the 
art  to  the  level  of  a manufacture,  and  call- 
ing into  existence  a kind  of  spurious  art- 
agency — a class  of  men  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  practical  architecture.  Can 
we  wonder  if  the  engineer  takes  advantage 
of  the  position,  and  endeavours  to  realise 
the  long-anticipitated  prophecy  of  critics 
outside  the  profession  that  he  is  ipso  facto 
the  real  representative  of  nineteenth-century 
construction  ? 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  AT 
STAFFORD. 

'^HE  autumn  gathering  of  the  members 
of  this  Institute — the  second  annual 
congress,  held  at  Stafford  during  last  week 
— was  influentially  attended,  and  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  covered  an  extensive 
field.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  inaugural  address 
was  a comprehensive  and  masterly  summary 
of  the  progress  of  sanitary  legislation.  He 
touched  on  a variety  of  matters,  to  which 
we  can  here  but  very  briefly  refer.  Mr. 
Chadwick  first  reverted  to  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  county  of  Stafford. 
Much  of  what  he  said  has  been  uttered 
before  at  other  congresses  ; one  important 
fact,  however,  was  that  since  the  formation 
of  the  first  General  Board  of  Health,  with 
which  Mr.  Chadwick  was  connected,  now  37 
years  ago,  the  death-rate  of  the  county  has 
not  been  materially  reduced,  despite  the 
appointment  of  medical  and  sanitary  officers, 
town  surveyors,  and  a large  expenditure 
upon  improvements.  Staffordshire,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone,  as  the  fact  applies  gene- 
rally to  the  country.  Speaking  of  the  rural 
disti’ict  of  Penkridge,  and  the  districts  of 
Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
West  Bromwich, Walsall,  and  Uttoxeter,  the 
president  said  that  in  all  “ 2,100  deaths  of  all 
ages  were  occasioned  in  1876  by  the  seven 
chief  zymotic  or  fermenting  diseases, 
accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  a tenfold  number 
of  cases  of  sickness  from  them.”  These 
were  all  infantile  death-rates,  and  the 
mortality  of  infants  is  an  tinerring  test  of 
the  sanitary  state  of  a district.  Referring 
to  the  power  of  sanitation  in  lodging-houses 
and  prisons,  Mr.  Chadwick  pointed  to  well- 
constructed  prisons  as  the  normas  of  sani- 
tation of  adult  life,  the  Stafford  county  gaol 
being  instanced,  where,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Greaves,  the  medical  officer,  the  mor- 
tality during  the  past  ten  years  is  stated 
to  have  been  less  than  one  per  thousand,  or 
not  a tenth  of  that  of  outsiders.  Is  this  a 
fair  criticism,  however  ? Are  not  the 
inmates  of  such  places  as  a rule,  for  several 
reasons,  iinfairly  contrasted  with  the  hard- 
worked  and  honest  lower  classes  of  society  ? 
We  admit  the  powers  of  regular  habits, 
cleanliness,  temperance,  and  a controlled 
dietary,  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
hardiness  of  constitution  is  a prevailing 
condition  of  our  criminal  population  ? As 
normas  of  sanitation  applied  to  children  the 
district  half-time  schools  of  the  metropolis 
were  named,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  jiointed  to 
the  Wolverhampton  Orphan  Asylum  as  an 
esjiccially  healthy  institution,  there  only  I 
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having  been  two  deaths  in  13  years  out  of 
b.'iO  children.  Contrasted  with  these  normas 
of  infantile  and  adult  sanitation,  tlie 
boarding-out  system  for  paupers  involved, 
it  was  stated,  a sixfold  sacrifice  of  life,  or 
20  per  1,000.  With  a population  doubled, 
the  preventible  deaths  are  computed  as  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  prevalent  death- 
rate  of  this  county.  The  obstruction  to 
progress  has  been  mainly  owing  to  imperfect 
admiiristration.  The  address  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  making  sanitary  administra- 
tion and  science  a distinct  speciality;  the 
need  of  competent  officers  of  health;  the 
effects  of  overcrowding  in  schools ; the 
inspection  of  workrooms  and  factories ; the 
greater  mortality  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Stafford,  who  fall  victims  to  zymotic 
diseases,  and  the  advantages  of  adopting 
preventive  measures. 

Sewage  utilisation  and  water  supply  was 
the  theme,  as  usual,  which  received  the 
largest  share  of  attention.  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
M'Callum,  C.E.,  officiated  as  secretary. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  R.  W.  P.  Birch,  C.E., 
dwelt  upon  sewage  farming,  and  gave  some 
details  of  the  land  in  this  country  irrigated 
with  sewage ' by  private  persons  for  profit ; 
and  4,000  acres  are  said  to  be  occupied  for 
this  purpose.  The  use  of  liquid  sewage  was 
advocated.  With  regard  to  the  “ separate 
system”  the  speaker  thought  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  sewage  farmer  the  more 
rain-water  kept  out  of  the  sewers  the  better, 
but  this  applies  more  to  arable  than  pasture 
farms.  He  also  argued  that  over-feeding 
with  sewage  had  no  ill  effect,  though  land 
may  be  choked  with  it  in  one  meal.  The 
speaker  maintained  that  at  no  one  of  the 
places  he  mentioned  had  the  sewage  farmer 
been  involved  in  legal  proceedings,  and  that 
the  liability  was  inconsiderable.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Jones,  V.C.,  in  a paper  pointed  out 
the  paramount  importance  of  considering 
economy  in  all  cases  of  sewage  disposal.  We 
agree  with  him  in  instancing  the  extrava- 
gance of  town  councils  in  constructing  large 
sewerage  works,  which  placed  them  at  the 
mercy  of  landowners  adjoining  the  outfalls ; 
in  employing  engineers  to  build  vaulted 
chambers  or  tanks,  and  iron  carriers  ; and 
the  mistake  of  making  the  land  for  irrigation 
rectilinear  in  its  slopes,  whereas  any  farmer 
could  easily  contour  his  carriers  round  any 
curves  or  sloping  banks.  He  very  justly 
referred  also  to  the  useless  expense  and 
harm  of  imprisoning  sewer  gases  in  roofed 
tanks,  instead  of  letting  them  mix  with  the 
air  and  become  innocuous  ; the  removal  of 
sludge  fi’om  the  tanks  as  a serious  labour ; 
and  lastly  pointed  to  the  mistakes  of 
engineers,  saying  that  nearly  every  town  in 
the  kingdom  except  Eton,  Oxford,  and 
Reading,  had  still  to  retreat  fi’om  a system 
of  combined  sewerage  and  drainage,  which, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  I’endered  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act.  Col. 
Jones  pointed  out  the  great  saving  which 
would  most  certainly  have  ensued  to  rate- 
payers if  the  old  drains  for  surface  water 
had  been  allowed  to  i-emain,  and  a system 
of  sewers  constructed  of  a capacity  sufficient 
for  their  purpose.  Mr.  H.  J.  Mai-ten,  C.E., 
in  a short  paper  “ On  the  Drainage  of 
Populous  Manufacturing  Towns  situated 
upon  the  Drainage  Area  of  the  River  Tame 
and  its  Tributaries  north  of  Birmingliam,” 
corroborated  the  advantages  of  a “ separate  ” 
system  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  of  populous  towns ; and 
stated  that  if  carried  out  with  proper  out- 
falls, he  did  not  despair  of  the  river  Tamo 
and  its  tributaries  becoming  as  free  from 
contamination  as  other  streams  which  are 
the  charms  of  the  more  rural  districts.  Mr. 
Marten  mentioned  West  Bromwich,  where 
a scjiarate  sclieuie  is  jiroposed  at  an  outlay 
of  ,€100,000  for  70,000  people;  Oldbury, 
whore  a similar  plan  is  being  executed  for 
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dcaliiifj  with  tlio  scwa^o  of  20,000  persons 
at  a cost  of  .lj!50,000 ; Tipton,  where  the  same 
plan  is  being  matured  at  a cost  of  £00,000 
for  the  sewage  of  40,000  people ; and  Dudley, 
where  it  is  also  being  carried  out.  The 
advantages  of  the  “ separate  system  of  town 
sewerage  ” were  enumerated  by  Mr.  J.  Pil- 
brow,  M.I.O.E.,  as  (1)  saving  in  outlay  by 
requiring  only  small  pipe  drains ; (2)  non- 
dilution,  and  therefore  greater  value  of 
sewage  at  outfall ; (3)  the  small  liability  of 
esca)ic  of  offensive  effluvia  from  drains  ; (4) 
avoidance  of  calamities  due  to  flooding  and 
regurgitation  of  sewage  matter  into  houses. 
Mr.  Pilbrow  considers  that  the  separate 
system,  if  adopted  in  a town  for  the  drain- 
age of  houses  only,  would  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  cost  of  an  efficient  and  perfect 
system  which  would  take  in  all  surface  and 
storm- water  ; and  with  respect  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  effluvia  from  the  drains,  he  thinks 
the  only  ventilating  process  is  a pipe 
immediately  on  the  outside  of  a house  at 
the  head  of  the  drain.  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  a paper  on  the  same 
subject  remarked  on  the  opposite  principles 
of  town  drainage  inculcated  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.  The  former 
Board  recommended  the  separate  system, 
the  Commissioners  the  “combined”  plan; 
and  he  attributed  the  sewage  difficulty  to 
the  latter,  and  the  failure  of  the  Meti’o- 
politan  system  to  the  same  cause.  A modi- 
fication of  the  separate  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Monson  at  Halstead,  in 
Essex,  though  we  have  no  space  to  detail  it 
here.  A good  case  was  made  out  for  the 
separation  of  sewage  from  rainfall ; the 
water  was  saved  from  pollution,  and  could 
be  utilised  for  various  purposes,  while  under 
the  combined  system  it  ran  to  waste,  the 
sewage  was  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  com- 
munity was  shocked.  We  have  no  space  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  paper  “ On  the  Sanitary 
Defects  of  Old  Towns : with  an  account  of 
the  Sanitary  History  of  Stafford,”  by 
Messrs.  W.  Ellis  Clendinnen,  medical 
officer,  and  Mr.  J.  Braddon  M‘Callum,  the 
borough  surveyor  of  Stafford.  The  second 
part  of  the  paper  was  the  most  suggestive, 
and  dealt  with  a variety  of  sanitary  matters, 
and  the  defects  of  town  arrangements.  The 
difficulty  of  street  improvement  and  widen- 
ing, owing  to  increase  of  the  value  of 
property  in  the  centres  of  our  towns,  was 
alluded  to  as  one  impediment.  The  authors 
maintain  the  desirable  proposition  that  all 
extensions  and  improvements  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  a fixed  plan  in 
combination  with  street  improvement,  so 
that  pi'ogress,  however  slow,  should  be  in 
the  right  direction;  sunshine,  it  is  justly 
said,  ought  to  determine  the  course  and 
direction  of  a street,  so  as  to  aid  ventilation. 

Referring  to  road-making  the  authors 
recommend  for  heavy  traffic  granite  sets 
laid  on  a slightly  yielding  foundation, 
with  joints  run  in  with  an  asphaltic  com- 
position— wood  is  considered  less  sanitary ; 
for  roads  of  light  traffic  asphalte  mac- 
adam, a combination  of  broken  stones  with 
melted  coal-pitch  and  creosote  oil,  is 
thought  the  best.  The  sanitary  defects  of 
dwellings  were  summed  up.  Among  these 
were  projections  at  the  back,  which  impede 
air  and  obstruct  light ; covered  back-yards, 
defective  air  space,  cellar  dwellings,  ashpits 
and  cesspools,  drains  under  dwellings,  soil- 
pipes  within  houses,  imperfect  ventilation 
of  same,  the  unbroken  connection  of  waste- 
pipes  and  cisterns  in  communication  with 
drains,  &c.  Remedies  for  these  defects 
of  construction  were  pointed  out,  but  are  so 
well  known  to  oui’  readers  that  we  need  not 
repeat  them  here.  One  desirable  sug- 
gestion was  the  appointment  of  a sufficient 
number  of  qualified  inspectors,  who  should 
have  power  to  enter  and  inspect  dwellings 
periodically;  and  the  compulsory  employ- 
ment of  an  architect  by  everybody  building 


a house.  It  is  urged  that  there  is  as  groat 
a necessity  for  granting  a diploma  of  com- 
petency to  architects,  and  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  build  a house  witliout  an  architect, 
as  for  a man  to  practise  as  a surgeon  without 
legal  qualification.  The  paper  also  spoke  of 
the  value  of  educating  every  householder  in 
sanitary  and  domestic  requirements ; the  ob- 
jects of  the  Edinburgh  “ Sanitary  Protection 
Association,” which  provides  for  its  members, 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  a guinea  annu- 
ally, such  advice  and  supervision  as  shall 
insure  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  their 
dwellings,  and  other  advantages ; and  of 
Mr.  Raynor’s  Sanitary  Association  at 
Liverpool.  Of  this  last  we  may  add  that  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  sanitary 
improvement.  The  rules  in  force  at  Liver- 
pool suggest  to  the  visitor  that  he  should 
be  satisfied  that  every  house  has  a sufficient 
and  pure  water  supply ; that  there  is  no 
offensive  smell  from  any  drain;  that  the 
roof  is  water-tight ; that  in  each  room  there 
should  be  a window  that  can  be  opened ; 
and  that  the  walls  and  floors  are  free  from 
damp.  If  any  defect  is  found  the  visitor  is 
to  induce  the  Corporation  or  landlord,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
Sanitary  tracts  are  also  issued,  which  the 
visitors  leave  with  the  families  visited,  or 
explain  to  those  requiring  it.  In  the  section 
on  “ General  Hygiene  ” some  suggestive 
papers  were  read.  Dr.  Monckton,  of  Rugely, 
spoke  also  in  favour  of  house  inspection. 
Sir  Henry  Cole’s  paper  on  sanitary  co- 
operation dwelt  on  the  circumlocution  and 
red-tapeism  of  the  Local  Government 
Departments,  and  in  a satirical  humour 
censured  the  interference  of  imperial  ad- 
ministration with  local  self-government. 
Referring  to  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  he  showed  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a sanitary  authority,  without  the 
Department’s  sanction,  to  put  it  in  force. 
Sir  Henry  said  it  was  impossible  to  remedy 
the  pollution  of  a river  unless  there  could 
be  effected  a federation  of  interests,  and 
unless  we  could  treat  the  river  from  its 
source  to  its  outlet  as  a unit,  and  see  that 
the  whole  work  was  done  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  places  which  emptied  sewage  into  the 
river.  One  of  the  suggestive  papers  read 
was  that  on  “ Hospitals  for  Infectious 
Diseases,”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
P.R.I.B.A.  He  premised  the  significant 
fact  that  so  few  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  powers 
Section  131  of  the  Public  Health  Act  confers 
upon  them  in  providing  hospitals  for  infec- 
tious diseases.  Reviewing  the  chief  objec- 
tions raised  against  hospitals  of  this  class, 
Mr.  Turner  replied  to  them  seriatim.  In 
answer  to  the  objection  that  a hospital  may 
not  be  necessary,  the  author  contends 
that  the  very  essence  of  such  a building  is 
that  it  should  be  provided  beforehand ; 
it  can  then  be  built  more  economically,  and 
will  be  more  effectual  in  checking  the 
first  cases  of  disease.  As  regards  another 
objection — that  it  is  a source  of  danger — 
it  is  fairly  contended  that  no  spread  of 
infection  need  take  place,  while  without  one 
every  infectious  case  becomes  a centre, 
being  without  means  of  effective  isolation. 
The  economy  of  hospitals  as  a security 
against  epidemics  and  consequent  burdens 
upon  the  rates  is  urged  in  reply  to  the 
ratepayers’ objection ; while  another — that 
people  will  not  avail  themselves  of  hospital 
provision — was  shown  to  be  ill-founded.  Mr. 
Turner  also  asked  how,  in  the  absence  of  a 
hospital,  could  Section  124  of  the  same  Act 
be  complied  with,  and  dwelt  upon  some 
details  of  hospital  construction.  In  towms 
a permanent  provision  of  4 rooms  at  least 
was  recommended  in  order  to  provide  for 
both  sexes  suffering  from  two  different 
diseases,  and  it  was  maintained  that  a 
building  should  rather  exceed  than  fall 
short  of  the  average  wants  of  a town.  The 
administrative  offices  should  also  exceed 


the  requirements  of  tlie  permanent  war'ds 
in  case  of  temporary  extension.  Tlie  author 
then  detailed  the  memorandum  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  which  is  that  each  patient 
should  have,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  2,000 
culjic  feet  of  ward  space,  and  floor  space  of 
not  less  than  144  square  feet.  Among  other 
suggestions  tlie  paper  mentioned  the  value 
of  the  cross-ventilated  lobby  between  ward 
and  closets;  open  ventilating  grates  for 
small  wards,  and  hot-water  warming  for 
larger ; earth  closets,  with  means  of  outside 
removal;  intermittent  downward  filtration 
for  disposal  of  slops  ; a heating  and  disin- 
fecting chamber;  the  avoidance  of  all 
ledges  and  projecting  woodwork,  to  save 
dirt ; round  corners ; asphalte  or  cement 
floors ; the  enamel  paint  of  the  Liver- 
pool Silicate  Paint  Company,  or  a hard- 
coloured  cement  for  walls,  &c.  In  con- 
clusion, Poi'tland  cement  concrete  was 
wisely  advocated  for  walls,  instead  of  brick- 
work, since  the  former  can  be  done  for 
£9  10s.  to  £11  per  rod,  thus  effecting  a 
saving  of  about  one-third,  as,  in  the  absence 
of  gravel,  brickbats,  burnt  ballast,  stone 
chippings,  slate,  or  flint  debris,  &c.,  maybe 
used,  while  a better  artistic  effect  can  be 
produced  on  concrete  surfaces  by  rough- 
cast. In  the  discussion  Dr.  Richardson 
spoke  in  favour  of  small  temporai-y  hos- 
pitals, and  in  making  the  walls  of  zinc  or 
iron,  so  that  they  could  be  cleaned  every 
day.  Another  paper  read  in  this  section 
had  reference  to  “ Medical  Practice,”  by 
Dr.  Ogle,  M.A. 

In  Section  III.,  on  “ Chemistry  and  Sani- 
tary Construction,”  one  or  two  useful 
papers  were  contributed.  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
read  a paper  on  “ Air-testing  and  Analysis,” 
showing  that  unless  we  could  examine  the 
air,  and  find  out  whether  it  was  capable  of 
supporting  health,  we  were  far  behind.  The 
author  said  that,  in  relation  to  ozone,  we 
knew  nothing  of  its  sanitary  value.  The 
drift  of  Dr.  Angus’s  remarks  was  that  our 
analysis  of  air  failed  to  detect  whether 
any  specific  diseases  were  present,  but  he 
thought  they  would  soon  be  able  to  predict 
the  death  rate  from  an  analysis  of  the  air, 
which  would  be  a more  rational  procedure 
than  discovering  health  from  the  death 
rates.  Another  valuable  paper  in  this 
section  was  that  on  the  “ Chemistry  of 
Dirt,”  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.  The  writer 
pointed  out  that  dirt  comprises  a little  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  that  the  methods 
we  employ  to  cleanse  and  purify  our  dwell- 
ings add  to  the  real  dirt  sometimes,  that  a 
great  deal  passes  into  the  air  and  is  in- 
haled without  being  perceived.  Strong- 
flavoured  dirt  saturates  the  atmosphere  of 
workshops,  but  the  delicacy  of  perception 
of  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves  soon 
becomes  lost  to  those  constantly  subjected 
to  noxious  smells  and  vapours.  The  author 
justly  remarked  upon  the  absence  of  per- 
ception found  in  malodorous  localities, 
upon  the  organic  and  specific  matters  which 
impregnate  walls  and  ceilings  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  reproducing  diseases  for  a con- 
siderable period,  instancing  the  air  of 
hospitals,  which  contain  various  kinds  of 
suspended  matter,  as  salts  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  silicate  of 
alumina,  chloride  of  sodium,  particles  of 
dried  excreta  and  many  kinds  of  starch 
corpuscles,  and  spores  of  fungi.  In  the 
streets  we  have  nitrates,  the  dairy  is 
subject  to  the  minute  particles  of  dirt,  and 
living  and  sleeping-rooms  to  aerial  impuri- 
ties. The  author  insisted  on  a . minute 
inspection  of  walls  and  ceilings,  the  avoid- 
ance of  absorbent  paper-hangings  with 
arsenical  dust  and  putrid  paste,  and  pointed 
to  the  Dutchman  and  his  wdfe,  who  take  a 
delight  in  cleanliness  and  paint.  Mr.  J. 
Shone,  C.E.,  read  a paper  on  a new 
“ Pneumatic  Sewerage  System  ” — a kind  of 
rival  to  that  of  Captain  Liernur,  in  which 
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c()iii])rcK.sc(l  iiii-  w;iH  riniil()yc(l  to  eject  the 
Hfwnt'i-  tliroii^'h  the  outlet,  tlie  town  heiiif,' 
divided  into  dintn'ctH.  Anothei-  )):iper,  on 
;i  nietliod  of  ju'eventin;;  Hewei'  air  fi'oin 
entering  into  houset),  l>y  Dr.  Heron,  waa 
read,  whieli  we  can  only  mention. 

Friday’s  jiroceediiifts  w(;re  eoiniiKnieeil  hy 
an  addiess  iiy  Dr.  Riehardson  on  “The 
Constitutional  Functions  of  a Ministry  of 
Health  for  the  United  Kinj^doiu,”  the  main 
oist  of  which  was  that  the  ministry  of 
health  lies  with  the  oliice  of  the  Registrar- 
(Jeneral,  which  oflice  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  Minister  of  Health.  It  would 
include,  as  now,  the  registration  of  disease 
I>otli  of  animals  and  plants  generally ; 
‘2,  meteorology ; 3,  collection  and  classifica- 
tion of  coroners’  returns ; 4,  work  carried 
on  by  the  medical  department  of  Local 
Board ; 5,  Adulteration  of  Pood  Acts ; 
6,  factory  supervision ; 7,  veterinary  super- 
vision ; 8,  sanitary  arrangements  of  prisons, 
&c. : and,  f),  sanitary  control  of  all  public 
works.  We  have  no  further  room  to  devote 
to  the  proceedings,  but  among  many  papers 
of  interest  we  may  name  a valuable  contri- 
bution by  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett,  on  “ Thames 
Water;”  “ The  Water  Supply  of  Stafford,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Molyneux,  P.G.S. ; “ Sewage 
Disposal  Nomenclature,”  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Melliss ; “ Disinfection  of  Hospital  Drains,” 
by  W.  Seper,  M.R.C.S. ; “ Best  Mode  of 
replacing  Rookeries  and  Effete  Tenements 
lately  removed  in  London,”  by  J.  Balbirney, 
M.D. ; and  “ Ozone  in  Relation  to  Health,” 
by  Dr.  Day.  To  some  of  these  we  may 
refer  again  when  time  and  space  permit. 

Though  nothing  new  has  been  broached, 
the  sectional  work  at  Stafford  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  previous  congress  of 
the  kind. 


An  interesting  and  tolerably  complete  exhi- 
bition of  sanitary  appliances  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  congress.  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Co.,  of  Lambeth,  exhibited  Field’s  flushing 
tank,  Stanford’s  joint,  Mansergh’s  sink  trap, 
and  some  white  sanitary  ware,  together  with  a 
collection  of  vases  and  other  art  pottery  in 
Doulton  ware  and  Lambeth  faience.  Messrs. 
J.  and  M.  Craig,  Kilmarnock,  exhibited  ex- 
amples of  Buchan’s  patent  ventilating  drain- 
trap,  to  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of 
which  many  times  witness  has  been  borne  in 
our  own  pages.  The  same  firm  had  also  an 
assortment  of  slop  stones,  cleansing  stones,  and 
metal  gratings  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
traps.  Messrs.  James  Stiff  and  Sons,  Lambeth, 
exhibited  their  “ Interceptor”  sewer  air  tap  and 
section,  and  other  similar  appliances,  water 
filters,  architectural  terra  cotta,  decorated 
stone  ware,  &c.  Messrs.  Potts  and  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham, showed  their  patent  Edinburgh  air- 
chambered  sewer-trap  for  preventing  the 
entrance  of  sewer  gas  into  buildings.  The 
Sanitary  Appliances  Company  (Limited),  Sal- 
ford, had  on  view  a working  model  of  their 
self-acting  cinder-sifting  ash  closet ; a portable 
cinder-sifting  ash  closet,  with  soil- pan;  and 
earth  closets.  Moule’s  Patent  Earth  Closet 
Company  (Limited)  made  a good  display  of 
various  kinds  of  sanitary  apparatus  that  have 
gained  a high  reputation.  Mr.  James  Wood- 
ward, Swadlincote,  sent  a patent  “ wash-out” 
closet  and  a sample  of  glazed  sewerage  pipes. 
Amongst  a large  variety  of  heating  apparatus 
we  noticed  a convoluted  stove  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Constantine,  of  Manchester.  There  were  also 
numerous  contrivances  for  curiiig  smoky  chim- 
neys ; amongst  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs. 
Ewart  and  Son,  London.  Messrs.  Colman  and 
Glendenning,  Norwich,  exhibited  a collection  of 
models  of  school  furniture;  and  Messrs.  T. 
Larmuth  and  Co.,  Salford,  a number  of  full, 
sized  articles  of  a similar  class.  The  “ patent 
safety”  gas  baths  and  bath-heaters,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Ewart  and  Son,  are  also  worth  mention. 
Of  water-purifying  apparatus  there  was  an 
abundant  display.  The  stand  of  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Atkins  and  Co.,  London,  afforded  evidence  of  a 
very  successful  application  of  charcoal  to  filter- 
ing operations.  The  Silicate  Paint  Company, 
London  and  Liverpool,  had  a stand  containing 
samples  of  their  celebrated  silicate  and  enamel 


l)aints,  petrifying  lifiuid,  and  Griffiths’  patent 
white  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  work,  the  cure 
of  diimi)  walls,  and  preservation  of  metals,  &c. 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  of  London,  exhibited 
an  ornamental  and  cleverly-combined  lavatory 
and  dressing-case.  'The  awards  of  the  judges 
upon  the  exhibits  were  made  known  at  this 
meeting.  'I’he  judges  were  Professor  Corfield, 
Dr.  Dyke,  Dr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  Field.  To  Major  Duncan,  R.A.,  the 
Director  of  the  Ambulance  Department,  was 
awarded  a medal  of  the  institute  for  his  exhibit 
of  a wheeled  ambulance  litter,  with  a stretcher 
which  is  capable  of  being  detached.  Three 
medals  were  awarded  for  cooking  stoves  and 
heating  apparatus.  The  Silicate  Paint  Com- 
pany, of  Liverpool,  were  awarded  a medal  for 
exhibits  for  decorative  work,  and  for  the  cure 
of  damp  walls.  A medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Sanitary  Appliances  Company  of  Salford  for 
ash  closets,  &c. ; and  a meffal  was  also  given  to 
Moule’s  Earth  Closet  Co.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of 
Lambeth,  were  awarded  a medal  for  a patent 
joint  for  stonework  pipes. 


A CHAPTER  ON  ROOFS  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE.— I. 
word  Hof  appears  in  Bosworth’s 
Dictionary  ” of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  but  Shakespeare  used  the  current 
spelling,  and  King  Lear  exclaims,  “ No ! 
rather  I abjui’e  all  roofs  ” (ii.,  4).  In  that 
general  way  more  than  the  mere  covering  of 
a house  was  meant,  but  the  technical  signi- 
ficance is  narrower.  The  carpenter  applies 
the  term  “ roof  ” to  the  framework  that 
supports  the  covering,  and  the  nature  of 
that  superficies  has  more  influence  on  the 
pitch  or  angle  of  the  slope  than  any  other 
consideration,  While  the  outer  surface  was 
formed  of  thatch  or  shingles  the  pitch  was 
steep,  and  the  roof  constituted  a consider- 
able part  of  the  edifice.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  lead  in  sheets  of 
moderate  thickness  was  used  in  important 
works.  A great  change  was  thus  made 
practicable  in  the  figure  of  the  roof — as  a 
very  small  inclination  would  serve  for  pro- 
tection against  rain  and  snow.  Buildings 
designed  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  had 
comparatively  low  or  flat  I’oofs,  as  seen  in 
the  Royal  chapels  at  Cambridge,  Windsor, 
and  Eton.  But  the  eye  and  the  mind  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  fuller  pro- 
portions of  Early  roofs  that  those  propor- 
tions were  retained,  when  on  occasions  of 
repair  lead  was  substituted  for  less  substan- 
tial materials.  Westminster  Abbey  is  a 
good  example  of  this  determination  to  pi-e- 
serve  the  old  lines.  The  church  is  groined 
with  stone  throughout  the  interior,  and  no 
part  of  the  wooden  roof  is  seen  from  within ; 
therefore,  it  was  a pure  act  of  deference  to 
artistic  perceptions.  At  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
— now  converted  into  a cathedral — on  the 
other  hand,  more  utilitarian  sentiments  pre- 
vailed. The  roof  is  not  seen  within,  being 
shut  off  by  the  ancient  flat  ceiling  of 
painted  wood,  and  the  pitch  of  the  lead  roof 
is  low.  The  consequence  is  a loss  of  mass, 
and  a discontinuance  of  line  that  are  un- 
questionably defective  in  the  way  of  com- 
position. This  is  so  palpable  that  a design 
for  a new  cathedral,  presenting  such  a fault, 
would  infallibly  be  at  once  condemned. 
There  is  another  view  with  many  advocates 
who  plead  the  sanctity  of  time  for  work 
that  several  centuries  have  made,  if  not 
holy,  at  least  historical,  and  entitled  by 
prescriptive  possession  to  maintain  its  place. 
The  diversity  has  given  rise  to  a well-sus- 
tained discussion,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanently  lamented,  that  art  is  great, 
and  has  prevailed. 

Where  tiles  form  the  covering  the  pitch 
is  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  span, 
and  for  slates  the  rise  is  usually  one-fourth. 

It  may  bo  presumed  that  in  Italy  the 
practice  of  ancient  times  would  come  tra- 
ditionally down,  and  there  is  in  the  Roman- 
es(iue  Church  of  San  Miniato  (Fig.  1),  at 


Florence,  an  example  of  great  interest.  The 
church  lias  some  resemblance  in  plan  to 
tliat  of  St.  Feter,  at  Northampton.  Tlie 
nave  is  crossed  at  intervals  by  stone  gables, 
and  at  smaller  distances  between  those 
gables  are  principals  of  wood  of  moderately 
low  pitch.  There  is  little  apparent  differ- 
ence from  the  modern  roof,  but  on  exami- 
nation it  will  be  found  as  completely  on  the 
insistent  principle  as  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  Sandwich,  referred  to  in 
“ British  Carpentry,”  and  must  have  been 
constructed  long  before  the  art  of  trussing 
was  thought  of.  It  is  presented  here  as  an 
authentic  specimen  of  its  class,  revealed  to 
us  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  and 
as  a well-defined  point  of  departure.  The 
chief  beam  is  bolstered  at  the  ends  for  more 
effective  junction  with  the  walls,  and 
deepened  in  the  middle,  where  the  strain  is 
greatest.  Far  from  any  attempt  to  dis- 
guise them,  the  augmentations  are  carefully 
articulated  and  expressed  with  the  em- 
phasis of  decoration.  The  beam  was  to 
serve  as  a bearer,  and  was  fortified  accord- 
ingly. The  inclined  rafters,  carrying  the 
purlins  and  outer  covering,  though  uni- 
formly loaded,  would  be  most  tried  in  the 
middle,  and  a raking  strut  is  placed  there 
for  relief. 

Dean  Aldrich  quotes  a statement  of 
Ware,  that  he  who  showed  how  to  execute 
a roof  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  timber, 
would  spare  the  walls  a needless  weight, 
and  the  owner  a needless  expense.  The 
solution  must  consist  in  giving  timber  its 
most  powerful  direction — that  is,  length- 
wise against  compression  and  extension, 
and  the  provision  of  supporting  members 
where  cross-strains  cannot  be  avoided.  In 
this,  indeed,  the  great  principle  of  trussing 
consists.  The  progress  has  been  slow,  and 
the  commencement  due  to  the  general 
movement  in  science,  already  alluded  to,  is 
probably  more  recent  than  sometimes  sup- 
posed. 

If  the  San  Miniato  roof  were  treated  on 
this  method,  the  chief  timber  would  be 
changed  from  a bearer  to  a tie,  and  greatly 
reduced.  The  inclined  rafters  would  keep 
it  in  a state  of  tension  by  their  connection 
with  it  at  their  feet,  and  if  they  were 
simply  abutted  at  the  apex,  the  three  pieces 
would  form  a simple  “ principal,”  of  which 
the  inclined  beams  would  be  compressed, 
and  the  level  beam  extended.  But  in  each 
case  the  force  would  be  exerted  lengthwise 
only.  If  the  tie-beam  were  required  to  sup- 
port a ceiling  it  would  itself  need  a sus- 
pender from  the  apex  of  the  rafters,  and 
thus  the  weight  of  the  ceiling  would  be 
borne  by  them,  and  transmitted  to  the 
walls.  The  timbers  so  bound  by  opposing 
forces  would  constitute  a “ truss,”  and 
exemplify  a treatment  totally  distinct  from 
that  of  ancient  usage. 

Previous  to  its  destruction  by  fire,  July 
16,  1823,  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Rome, 
contained  perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  a 
roof  depending  upon  the  walls  for  vertical 
support  alone  (Fig.  2),  and  yet  throwing  no 
weight  upon  the  main  beam,  but  on  the  con- 
trary giving  to  it  a series  of  bearings — a 
very  masterpiece  of  skill  and  masculine  sim- 
plicity. The  span  is  78ft., and  all  the  timbers 
ai-e  in  duplicate,  except  the  king-post,  but 
the  admirable  means  by  which  they  are 
connected  will  be  most  readily  explained  by 
the  diagram.  But  for  the  early  date  it 
would  seem  very  probable  that  Bernardo 
Rossellini  was  the  inventor.  He  restored 
the  church,  and  was  much  employed  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  died  in  1455.  Trcd- 
gold  has  a good  illustration,  and  observes 
that  it  was  executed  about  400  years  ago. 
Le  Tarouilly  gives  a section  of  the  cross- 
wave or  transeptal  position,  executed  under 
Sixtus  V.,  towards  1587.  A new  facade  was 
constructed  so  late  as  1725,  by  Antonio 
C:irncvari,  under  Benedict  Xlll.,  and  the 
character  of  the  truss  would  better  accord 
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with  these  latei'  dates.  In  the  restored 
roof,  cross-pieces,  like  bases,  are  shown  at 
the  feet  of  the  king  and  (]noeu  posts,  but  the 
introduction  is  unfortunate,  and  quite  at 
variance  with  the  suspensory  object  origi- 
nally so  well  e.xpressed. 

San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura — a basilica  also 
restored  by  Rossellini  — has  principal 
rafters  and  straining- beam,  but  neither 
queen,  king,  nor  any  kiud  of  suspender. 
The  frame  is,  therefore,  mechanically  a 
simple  arch  raised  upon  the  tie-beam,  very 
much  in  the  way  English  builders  of  the 
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It  would  bo  singular,  indeed,  that  if  so 
remarkable  an  example  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s 
had  been  for  a century  open  to  observation, 
that  Palladio  should  close  the  first  book  of 
his  grand  volumes  with  this  sentence — 
“There  are  many  ways  of  framing  the 
timber  of  the  roofs,  but  when  the  middle 
walls  bear  the  girders  they  are  easily  laid 
on,  and  ’tis  what  I do  much  approve, 
because  the  out-walls  are  less  pressed,  and 
if  any  end  of  the  girder  should  happen  to 
rot,  the  roof  would  not  be  so  much  in 
danger  of  falling.”  The  roofs  of  this  great 


may  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  his  method 
(see  Fig.  3).  Intended  as  a chapel  of  ease  to 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  it  was  designed 
and  built  in  a manner  worthy  of  its  present 
attributes  as  the  first  Protestant  church  of 
importance  known  to  exist,  and  an  example 
of  so  eminent  a master.  The  roof  is  engraved 
in  the  “Carpenter  and  Joiners’Assistant,”by 
Peter  Nicholson,  1797,  from  ameasured  draw- 
ing made  at  the  time  of  the  repairs,  in  1795 — 
the  year  in  which  it  was  burnt.  Nicholson  him- 
self measured  the  roof  that  replaced  it  in  1796 
— “ Mr.  Hardwick,  architect,  Mr.  Wapshott, 


15th  century  would  have  followed.  Omit- 
ting certain  minor  parts,  the  example  at 
Crowhurst-place,  Kent,  in  the  Building 
News  of  eight  years  since,  and  “ British 
■Carpentry,”  1871,  may  be  referred  to. 

The  basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
though  of  less  width,  has  a roof  with  double 
principals  and  wooden  king-post,  like  St. 
Paul’s.  It  has  also  a panelled  ceiling,  as 
at  the  eastern  part  of  that  chm-ch.  The 
principal  faqade  and  interior  are  the  work  of 
Ferdinando  Fuga*  a.d.  1743,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Benedict  XIV.  This  roof  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  of  earlier  date. 


architect  fall  obviously  short  of  the  stan- 
dard seen  above.  The  Italian  artists  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  concerned  themselves  little 
about  the  precise  economy  of  wood,  and  the 
use  of  suspenders  was  slowly  adopted.  There 
is,  consequently,  less  occasion  for  wonder 
that  our  distinguished  countryman,  Inigo 
Jones,  should,  in  matters  of  carpenti’y, 
disappoint  the  expectations  built  upon  an 
observant  student.,  combining  in  himself 
the  qualifications  of  artist  and  craftsman. 
Jones  had  fully  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
powers  at  the  date  (1631)  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent-garden,  and  the  roof  of  that  church 


carpentev.”  The  clear  width  of  the  church 
is  50ft.,  but  the  great  projection  of  the 
eaves  makes  the  length  of  the  tie-beam 
72ft.  Looking  at  the  principal  as  an  open 
rib  18ft.  deep,  it  ought  to  beveiy  powerful; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Jones  used  much 
timber  with  no  great  efficiency  or  regard 
to  suspensory  and  tensile  principles.  In 
Mr.  Hardwick’s  design  the  frame  is  sim- 
plified, and  the  purpose  of  each  member 
made  more  obvious  and  direct.  The  trusses 
are  10ft.  6in.  apart,  and  the  tie-beam  is 
cambered  6in.,  which  appears  excessive, 
although  due  regai-d  be  paid  to  shrinkage 
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ami  HcU  lenient.  CariientefH  arc  aecnfltoined 
to  make  tliiH  lieain  eoiieave  at  tlic  rate  of 
aliont  half  an  ineli  in  lOft.,  in  order  tliat, 
for  optical  considerations,  the  ceiling,'  may 
follow  the  curvature;  Init  it  iirodnccs  a 
j,n-atuitons  sti-ain  upon  the  truss  and  the 
walls,  while  the  visual  effect  could  he  ]>ro- 
duced  hy  preferalile  means.  The  orif'inal 
roof  is  reproduced,  and  the  double  table  of 
Bcantlinf's  will  show  the  greater  economy 
of  the  substituted  design. 


COMl'AItATIVK  TAULE  OF  SCANTLINGS. 


Tie-beam 
King  and  queens 
Struts  between  queens 
Straining  beam 
Principal  rafter 
Lowest  ditto  ... 

Struts  from  (jueens  . . . 
Purlins 

Common  rafters 
Wall  plate 

Contents  of  a complete 
truss 


Jones. 

Hardwick. 

I(!xl2 

..  16 

Xl2 

12x12 

..  8i 

X 8!. 

12  X 8 

. — 

— 

— — 

..  10 

X 8 

10X10 

..  10 

X 8.i 

12  X 8 

..  10 

X 8^ 

— — 

..  10 

X 7 

12x10 

..  9 

X C>i 

— — 

...  6 

X 34 

— — 

..  12 

XlO 

273ft.  198ft. 


The  chapel  at  Greenwich  Hospital  was  so 
much  injured  by  fire  in  1779  as  to  make  re- 
building necessary,  James  Stuart,  of 
Athenian  memory,  being  at  the  time  sur- 
veyor. The  roof  (Pig.  4)  was  constructed 
about  1785  by  Samuel  Wyatt.  It  has  a clear 
span  of  51ft.,  and  a rise  of  one-fourth, 
except  that  the  top  is  flat  for  about  a third 
of  the  width.  It  has  queen  posts  and 
struts,  and  in  the  centre  an  iron  bolt.  Its 
excellence,  as  a model,  is  shown  by  i-epeti- 
tion  in  various  places,  and  among  them,  if 
my  memory  serves,  St.  Pancras  Church. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

CRUCIFIX 

Is  the  representation  of  our  Saviour  hanging 
upon  the  cross.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
it  was  never  represented.  “ We  do  not  think,” 
says  M.  V.-le-Duc,  “that  there  exists  a single 
painted  or  sculptured  representation  of  the 
crucifix  before  the  6th  century,  and  dating  from 
this  period  until  the  12th  century  these  images 
are  very  rare.”  “ In  the  primitive  times,”  says 
M.  Didron,  “ the  cross  is  seen,  but  without  the 
divine  crucified  one.  Towards  the  6th  century 
a crucifix  executed  at  Narbonne  is  spoken  of, 
but  this  is  an  extraordinary  instance,  and  hence 
is  noted  on  account  of  its  rarity.  In  the  10th 
century  some  crucifixes  appear  here  and  there, 
but  the  crucified  is  manifested  with  a gentle 
and  benevolent  countenance.”  We  have  culled 
the  above  extract  from  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who, 
describing  a celebrated  crucifix  of  the  12th 
century  in  Cluny  Museum,  says  : “ His  head 
does  not  indicate  physical  suffering,  but  rather 
benevolence ; his  eyes  are  open,  his  hair  is  not 
disordered,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a crown 
of  thorns  has  been  placed  upon  his  head.  The 
primitive  crucifixes,  like  those  of  Saint  Sernin 
and  Amiens,  have  the  head  covered  with  a 
royal  crown.  In  the  12th  century  Jesus  on  the 
cross  has  usually  his  head  bare,  and  it  is  only 
from  the  13th  century  that  the  crown  of  thorns 
is  seen  to  encircle  his  forehead — inclined 
towards  the  ground.  Crucifixes  placed  upon 
the  rood-loft  are  generally  acccompanied  with 
the  Virgin  and  Sb.  John.  The  Virgin  is  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  Saviour  and  St.  John  on  the 
left.  Sometimes  an  angel  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  receives  Christ’s  blood  in  a chalice.  . . . 
Generally  Christ  crucified  is  liimbed  with  a 
cruciform  nimbus.  This  divine  sign,  however, 
is  omitted  in  many  of  the  paintings  and  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  13th  century  Christ  is  distorted 
and  dejected ; the  arms  are  no  longer  at  right- 
angles  with  the  body ; the  head  is  imprinted 
with  an  expression  of  physical  suffering, 
forced  even  occasionally  to  exaggeration.  The 
tendency  towards  realism  is  still  most  apparent 
during  the  14th  century,  and  artists  begin  in 
the  15th  century  to  give  to  the  crucified  form 
all  the  appearances  of  human  nature  subjected 
to  the  most  frightful  punishment.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  replace  in  the  spirit  of  the  faithful  the 
sentiment  of  the  triumph  of  divinity  upon  the 


cross  by  the  sentiment  of  pity.” — (“  Diet. 
Kaisonnf-odol’Archit.”)  Duringtho  iniddleagns 
our  Saviour’s  head  droops  with  an  expression  of 
pain  and  grief.  At  the  Renaissance,  however, 
when  literature  once  more  revives,  wc  find  the 
expression  joyful  and  sublime,  as  though 
conscious  of  having  redeemed  the  whole  world. 
[We  also  r<!fer  the  reader  to  Lecky’s  “ History 
of  Rationalism  ” for  a philosophical  review  of 
middle-age  art.] 

CKYI'T. 

“ C.  P.  W.”  sends  the  following  notes  on  this 
subject: — Crypt  (Lat.  crypta  = Gr.  a 

covered  place,  vault,  from  to  hide)  is  a 

term  generally  used,  although  not  exclusively, 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  With  the  Romans 
it  had  three  distinct  significations  : “ (1),  A 
covered  portico,  crypto-porticus — i.e.,  with  the 
sides  walled  up  ; (2),  a grotto  with  the  mean- 
ing of  our  present  word  tunnel,  a vault  used  for 
any  secret  worship  ; (3),  the  tomb  in  which  a 
number  of  corpses  were  buried  ” (Dr.  Smith’s 
“ Diet.  Antiq.”).  It  is  with  this  last  meaning 
that  the  word  is  familiar  to  us.  Crypts  un- 
doubtedly originated  from  the  catacombs  which 
were  used  by  the  early  Christians,  both  as 
places  of  assembly  and  as  burial  places.  M. 
V.-le-Duc,  in  kis  “ Diet.  Rais.,”  says  “ The 
earliest  crypts  or  sacred  grottoes  have  been  con- 
structed in  rock  or  masonry  under  the  ground, 
to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  the  tombs 
of  martyrs;  later  on  above  those  hypogea, 
venerated  by  the  early  Christians,  who  erected 
them  in  chapels  and  large  churches.  Crypts 
were  built  under  the  edifice  devoted  to  worship, 
and  in  them  were  placed  holy  corpses  collected 
by  the  faithful.-  Many  of  our  ancient  churches 
possess  crypts  that  date  back  to  a very  remote 
period;  some  are  merely  squared  arched  rooms, 
with  a barrel  or  crossed  vaulting,  following  the 
ancient  method,  and  ornamented  with  only 
fragments  of  columns  and  capitals  rudely  imi- 
tated from  Roman  architecture.  Others  are 
really  subterranean  churches,  with  aisles,  apses, 
and  side  apses.  The  churches  of  Prance,”  con- 
tinues our  author,  “ present  a great  variety  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  plan  of  crypts.  Several 
are  built  with  much  splendour,  adorned  with 
paintings,  marble  columns,  and  embellished 
capitals,  and  are  large  enough  to  contain  a 
great  many  of  the  faithful.  The  crypts  in- 
variably possess  two  staircases,  so  as  to  allow 
the  numerous  pilgrims,  who  come  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  saints  whose  remains  have  been 
placed  in  the  vaults,  to  descend  in  procession  by 
one  flight  of  steps  and  to  ascend  by  the  other. 
By  this  means  disorder  and  confusion  were 
evaded.  In  a great  number  of  crypts  there  are 
wells  the  water  of  which  is  considered  miracu- 
lous.” “The  Handbk.  of  Eng.  Eeclesiology” 
states  that  “ there  are  not  many  of  these  under- 
ground chapels  in  England;  they  generally 
afford  excellent  specimens  of  groining.  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  is  perhaps  the  largest ; there  are 
good  examples  at  St.  Mary  Lacstingham,  York- 
shire ; Holy  Trinity,  Bosham,  Sussex ; Bristol, 
St.  John  Baptist;  Oxford,  St.  Peter  in  the 
East;  St.  Leonard,  Hythe,  Kent;  St.  Mary, 
Standon,  Herts.  The  usual  appurtenances  of 
an  altar  may  here  also  be  looked  for.”  To  the 
above  we  may  add  the  crypt  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  1079. 
The  arches  are  plain,  semicircule.r ; roof  of 
aisles  has  plain  groining ; rude  cushioned  caps, 
with  chamfered  and  channelled  abaci ; it  termi- 
nates with  an  apse.  Ripon  Cathedral  has  a 
small  one,  with  small  cells.  In  one  of  the 
party-walls  there  is  a hole  termed  a needle, 
through  which  ladies  often  pass  for  luck  ; this 
is  called  threading  the  needle.  These  cells  are 
generally  described  as  having  been  a confes- 
sional. Similar  to  this  is  the  crypt  at  Hexham. 
At  Roth  well,  Northants,  is  a crypt,  converted,  it 
is  supposed,  two  centuries  ago  into  an  ossuary. 
Prof.  Parker  suggests  that  the  hole  was  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  relics  of  saints ; this  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  “ Mem.  of 
Canterbury,'”  p.  226,  where  he  describes  the 
procession  of  pilgrims.  The  crypt  of  York 
Minster  contains  some  Saxon  and  Norman 
work.  Chester  and  Gloucester  Cathedrals  have 
Norman  crypts.  The  above  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  chief  crypts  belong  to  the 
Romanesque  period,  and  many  to  the  Norman 
style.  M.  do  Caumont  remarks  : — “ Large 
Romanesciuo  churches  were  often  built  over 
crypts.  Subterranean  chapels  were  built  as 


long  as  the  round  arch  style  of  architecture  pre- 
dominated; in  general,  after  the  adoption  of 
Gothic  architecture,  their  construction  was  dis- 
continued. One  could  scarcely  mention  any 
example  of  crypts  after  the  12th  century.” 

DADO  OB  DIE, 

In  architecture,  is  that  part  of  the  pedestal 
of  a column  between  the  plinth  and  cornice  and 
capping.  In  Decoration  the  dado  is  applied  to 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  wall,  or  that 
above  the  plinth  and  below  the  surbase  mould- 
ing. A dado  should  be  generally  of  a darker 
colour  or  shade  of  tone  than  the  wall  proper, 
and,  if  decorated,  should  be  treated  in  a moro 
massive  manner  than  the  wall  aViove.  Block- 
like forms,  diapers  of  conventional  treatment 
somewhat  different  to  that  of  the  wall  hanging, 
should  be  adopted.  In  the  Stuart  period  the 
dado  was  made  an  important  feature  in  room 
decoration ; dadoes  were  occasionally  richly 
panelled  in  oak,  or  otherwise  ornamented.  W e 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Building  News  CluVi 
Designs  for  the  treatment  of  the  dado,  and  to 
other  of  the  numerous  examples  of  internal 
decoration  we  have  given. 

DAIRY. 

In  the  building  of  a dairy  the  following 
points  should  be  attended  to  : — A northern  ex- 
posure is  preferable,  and  the  dairy  should  be 
well  removed  from  all  offensive  smells,  pig- 
sties, and  water-closets.  The  walls  should  be 
hollow,  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  Good  ven- 
tilation, and  a high  roof  with  north  windows, 
are  necessary.  Stone  or  slate  shelves  are  the 
best,  2ift.  wide,  supported  on  iron  rods  from 
t’ne  brick  floor.  The  floor  should  be  paved,  and, 
if  possible,  partly  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
should  have  a fall  to  a drain.  A double  door  is 
advisable,  and  the  interior  temperature  should 
be  preserved  at  about  50°  to  56°.  To  insure 
this,  air  apertures,  with  sliding  shutters,  are 
desirable,  and  the  windows  should  have  blinds 
to  keep  out  the  heat.  A large  dairy  should 
have  a milk-room,  churning-room,  scullery,  and 
cheese- room  attached.  Small  dairies  are  usually 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  a kitchen  court.  (See 
Morton’s  “Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,”  and 
Loudon’s  “ Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  and  Farm 
Architecture.”) 

“ J.  A.”  sends  the  following : — A dairy  should 
be  situated  on  a dry  spot,  somewhat  elevated, 
and  on  porous  soil.  Coolness  in  summer,  and 
an  equable  temperature  in  winter,  are  essential 
requisites  in  a dairy.  The  cow-house  or  milk- 
ing-house should  be  as  near  the  dairy  as  possible 
—if  practicable,  under  the  same  roof.  The- 
dairy-house  should  consist  of  three  distinct 
apartments  below,  with  lofts  and  cheese  cham- 
bers above.  The  principal  place  is  the  dairy 
properly  so  called,  sunk  2ft.  or  3ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  with  a stone  or  brick  bench 
or  table  round  three  sides  of  it  to  hold  the 
milk  pans.  Air  holes,  with  sliding  shutters, 
should  be  provided  in  the  walls.  The  floor 
should  be  of  stone  or  paving  tiles,  sloping  gently 
towards  a drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  The 
windows  should  be  latticed  or  made  like  Vene- 
tian blinds.  The  next  important-  place,  the 
wash-house,  should  have  a chimney,  and  a large 
copper  kettle  hanging  on  a crane.  Between 
these  two  last  apartments  may  be  another  com- 
municating with  both,  and  forming  a kind  of 
vestibule,  where  the  churning  may  take  place, 
and  over  them  a cheese-room.  Sometimes  the 
bench  round  the  dairy  is  formed  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  circular  places  cut  out  to 
hold  the  milk,  and  a strainer  at  the  bottom. 
The  milk  can  be  drawn  off  through  the  bottom 
of  these  bowls,  leaving  the  cream  behind.  In 
Holland  the  dairy  is  a building  about  60ft. 
long  by  30ft.  wide,  with  a verandah  running 
round  three  sides  of  it.  The  dairy  room  is 
sunk  below  the  level  of  soil  and  paved  with 
brick,  the  sides  covered  with  Dutch  tiles,  and 
the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement.  Dairy  farms 
in  England  are  principally  in  Gloucester, 
Devonshire,  and  Cheshire. 

DALMATIC. 

Dahnatica,  the  deacon’s  robe  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Tlie  earliest  form  appears  to 
have  been  a plain  gown  of  linen,  extending 
below  the  knees,  with  loose  sleeves.  It  is  now 
made  of  a heavy  silk,  like  the  plnneta,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  lat<>  Mr.  Pugin.  Tlic 
most  ancient  form  of  Dalmatic  is  .seen  in  a 
painting  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman  catacombs. 
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DAMA8KEENIN9. 

“ Damaskeeninf' ” or  “damascening”  is  an 
ancient  art,  introduced  by  the  Crusaders  from 
Damascus,  and  consists  of  covering  the  surface 
of  fine  steel  with  ornamental  designs  formed 
by  dark  lines  on  a light  ground,  or  vice  versd, 
and  sometimes  inlays  of  gold.  The  Damascus 
blades  were  of  steel  and  iron  welded  together, 
the  designs  being  brought  out  by  acids,  which, 
eating  away  unequally,  produced  the  effect. 
Imitations  are  produced  on  steel  by  etching 
with  acids.  Gun  barrels  are  often  ornamented 
in  this  manner. 

DAMP  CODESE. 

The  damp  course  should  be  placed  from  3 to 
Cin.  above  the  outer  level  of  ground,  and  the 
plates  or  timbers  of  basement  floors  should  be 
placed  upon  it.  Damp  courses  are  also  desir- 
able in  chimney  stacks,  towers,  &c.,  that  rise 
above  the  roof,  especially  those  exposed  to  the 
wet.  The  last  use  is,  however,  seldom  con- 
sidered. The  kinds  of  impermeable  layers  used 
are  various — pitch  and  powdered  charcoal, 
asphalte  and  sand,  and  coal-tar  laid  on  while  in 
a boiling  state,  slate  set  in  cement,  lead,  and 
stoneware  slabs.  The  best  kind  of  damp- 
proof  course  is  that  made  of  stoneware  per- 
forated for  ventilation  of  floors,  and  known  as 
the  ” Broomhall  damp-proof  course.”  These 
are  manufactured  in  slabs  of  all  widths,  and 
can  be  inserted  as  a course  wherever  desirable. 
For  internal  partition  and  sleeper  walls  they 
promote  a through  current  of  air  below  the 
joists,  and  thus  insure  dryness  and  ventilation 
at  the  same  time. 

DECORATED  STYLE. 

This  style  has  been  assigned  various  periods 
of  duration.  Britton  fixes  it  from  a.d.  1272  to 
1461 ; Eickman  from  1307  to  1377.  In  general, 
however,  the  style  so  distinguished  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  during  the  reigns  of  the  flrst 
three  Edwards,  or  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
In  Prance  and  Germany  this  perfection  of 
Gothic  detail  was  reached  earlier  than  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  new  nomenclature, 
calls  this  style  the  " Curvilinear,”  or  from  1315 
to  1360 ; it  followed  the  Geometrical.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  there  is  no  line  of 
separation  between  the  styles  or  arbitrary  sub- 
division in  the  Gothic.  All  that  we  understand 
by  the  term  Decorated  is  that  the  Gothic 
attained  a higher  development  and  richness  in 
its  forms  than  it  did  in  the  Early  English,  and 
perhaps  the  term  ” Middle  Pointed  ” is  more 
correct  and  expressive.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
also  that  this  complete  development  of  the 
style  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  religious,  social,  and  political  life 
of  the  nation,  and  with  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  English  poetry — that  of  Chaucer’s 
“ Canterbury  Tales  ” — which  may  be  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  central  period  of 
poetry  or  that  between  the  Early  English 
and  Elizabethan  character  and  peculiarities. 
Tracery  in  the  decorated  style  is  florid;  the 
equilateral  and  obtuse  pointed  arches  are 
common,  and  the  lines  of  tracery  vary  from 
-geometrical  to  curvilinear  forms.  The  capitals 
are  full  of  foliage,  but  without  the  stiffness 
of  the  preceding  style.  The  mouldings  consist 
usually  of  rounds  and  hollows,  separated  by 
fillets ; the  hollows  are  often  enriched  by 
foliage  and  the  ball  flower.  Foliage  generally 
displays  greater  freedom,  and  the  natural  types 
are  more  closely  imitated.  Examples  : Among 
the  best  examples  of  the  style  we  may  mention 
Howden,  Yorkshire;  York  Cathedral,  the  nave 
and  presbytery  ; Norwich,  cathedral  vaulting, 
cloisters,  St.  Ethelbert’s  gate ; parts  of  Here- 
ford; Gloucester  cathedral,  especially  the  south 
aisle ; nave  of  Exeter ; Merton  Chapel,  Oxford  ; 
St.  Mary’s  tower  and  spire  at  Oxford ; choir  of 
Bristol  Cathedral;  Chapter  House,  Wells; 
tombs  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  Queen  Philippa, 
Westminster,  &c. 

DESIGN. 

Design  is  the  general  conception  of  the 
artist  in  outline  or  colour,  and  should  chiefly 
show  the  composition  of  the  work  as  a whole 
without  reference  to  detail.  Utility  and  fitness 
are  the  essentials  of  all  good  design,  and 
imply  a consideration  of  the  properties 
and  functions  of  materials,  their  strength, 
weight,^  &c.,  and,  the  purposes  and  uses 
for  which  the  work  is  intended.  Besides 


these  the  artist  has  to  consider  the  msthetic 
— the  beauty  or  harmony  arising  from  the 
proper  and  discriminate  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  the  proportions  between  the  parts, 
expression,  or  the  qualities  and  attributes  of 
dill'erent  forma  of  lines,  contrast,  gradation, 
and  colour.  We  refer  the  reader,  who  is  desirous 
of  studying  the  subject  philosophically  the 
following  works  : — Alison  on  “ Taste,”  section 
on  the  “ Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  the  Material 
World,”  chap.  iv. ; Burke’s  “Essay  on  the 
Beautiful,”  Dugald  Stewart’s  “Philosophical 
Works,”  Hogarth’s  “Analysis  of  Beauty.” 
The  modern  treatises  which  should  be  studied 
upon  the  subject  are,  “Treatise  on  Design,” 
G.  E.  L.  Garbett  (Lockwood  and  Co.)  ; “Chap- 
ter on  Design,”  in  Wightwick’s  “Hints  to 
Young  Architects,”  Guillaume’s  edition  ; Fer- 
gusson’s  “ Principles  of  Beauty,”  Professor 
Bain,  in  his  work  on  the  " Senses  and  Intel- 
lect,” &c.  The  subject  has  also  been  discussed 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Building  News. 
Design  of  a Building. — This  should  comprise 
the  general  plan,  elevations,  and  sections.  In 
designing  a building  a general  sketch  is  usually 
made  of  the  plan  and  external  composition, 
after  which  the  plan  is  worked  out  with  greater 
detail  to  scale,  and  the  elevations  designed  in 
conformity  therewith.  The  preferable  course 
is  to  study  the  perspective  of  the  chief  facades 
simultaneously  with  the  plan  and  construction 
— in  fact,  in  good  design,  the  arrangement  of 
apartments,  the  general  combination  of  the 
parts,  the  roofing,  &c.,  should  be  considered 
together  as  a general  scheme  or  sketch  before 
the  detail  drawings  are  prepared.  A harmonious 
whole  can  only  be  the  result  of  a co-ordinated 
conception  and  study.  For  the  general  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  designing  buildings  we  refer 
the  student  to  G wilt’s  “Encyclopaedia”  and 
other  elementary  treatises.  Perspective  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  conceiving  a building 
— the  theory  of  the  projection  of  shadows  should 
be  clearly  understood  also.  The  best  prepara- 
tion for  architectural  design  is  undoubtedly  an 
analytical  study  of  the  classic  orders  and  good 
models. 

DINING-EOOM. 

A dining-room  should  be  long  in  proportion 
to  its  width.  A pleasing  proportion  is  when  the 
sides  are  about  2 to  3,  though  a double  square 
is  sometimes  used.  A room  24  by  18,  or  18  by 
14,  is  a good  ordinary  size.  In  planning  a 
dimng-room  care  must  be  taken  to  . place  the 
door  at  one  end  of  the  longest  side,  so  as  to 
give  plenty  of  space  for  sideboard,  though  this 
is  sometimes  better  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  In  small  rooms  a recessed  sideboard  is 
desirable.  The  windows  may  be  placed  at  the 
end  or  along  one  side.  In  decoration  the  walls 
should  be  treated  of  a darker  and  more  massive 
tone  than  the  other  reception-rooms,  and  per- 
haps a dark  dado  of  grey  or  cinnamon,  with  a 
lighter  shade  for  the  wall  over,  is  the  most 
pleasing.  Simply-painted  walls  are  the  best, 
and  the  decoration  should  be  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  should  consist  of  panels,  diapers, 
&c.,  with  a frieze,  in  which  may  be  introduced 
emblematic  devices  or  bric-a-brac.  There 
should  be  two  doorways  in  a large  dining-room, 
one  for  the  use  of  visitors  and  the  other  for  the 
servants’  use.  A service  hatch  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter,  with  a serving  lobby.  A 
dining-room  should  be  uear  the  kitchen. 

DISTEMPER, 

A mode  of  painting  in  which  the  colours  are 
mixed  with  whiting,  size,  and  water,  instead 
of  oil.  Ceilings  and  walls  are  sometimes  dis- 
tempered. 

DOLMEN. 

See  Cromlech. 


THE  ELECTEIC  LIGHT  IN  SHOW- 
EOOMS. 

■jl/TESSES.  WELLS  AND  COMPANY,  of  the 
-‘-“-L  Commercial  Ironworks,  Shoreditch,  have 
fitted  up  the  electric  light  on  Jablochkoff’s 
system  at  their  showrooms,  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  light  is  thus  exhibited  under  cir- 
cumstances well  calculated  to  favourably  im- 
press the  observer.  The  machine  employed  is 
the  Gramme — the  distributor  being  capable  of 
dividing  the  current,  and  supplying  six  lamps, 
or,  as  they  are  in  this  case  called,  “ candles.” 
The  Jablochkoff  candle  consists  of  two  small 


rods  of  g,as  carbon,  separated  by  a thin  and 
narrow  plate  of  kaolin  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
current  passes  alternately  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  and  in  so  doing  heats  the  carbon  and 
the  kaolin  to  incandescence,  producing  the 
well-known  electric  arc — in  this  case  a point 
of  light  of  great  brilliancy,  but  not  of  the 
intensity  obtained  with  the  older  forms  of 
electric  lamps.  The  object  of  the  new  inven- 
tion is  to  divide  the  current  and  furnish  a 
number  of  light  centres  instead  of  one  over- 
poweringly-brilliant  focus,  and  so  far  the  result 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  A Jablochkoff 
candle  is  said  to  be  equal  to  100  gas-lights  in 
illuminating  power — a statement  that  must, 
however,  be  accepted  with  reserve ; but,  what- 
ever the  photometric  value  may  be,  it  is 
seriously  reduced  by  the  necessity  for  using 
opaline  globes  to  diffuse  the  light.  The  effect 
is  excellent.  The  colours  of  the  marble  mantel- 
pieces exhibited  in  the  showrooms  are  as  clearly 
distinguishable  as  by  daylight,  as  are  also  the 
tints  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  artificial 
marble,  and  the  shades  of  the  iron  and  brass 
work.  The  light  radiating  from  the  surface  of 
the  opaline  globes  is  soft  and  agreeable,  and, 
unlike  that  from  gas,  it-  is  pure  and  white.  For 
this  reason  the  electric  lamp  is  well  adapted 
for  use  in  picture  galleries  and  museums,  and 
all  places  where  it  is  desired  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  colour  at  a time  when  artificial  light 
is  necessary.  Eecent  experiences  in  Paris  with 
the  Jablochkoff  candle,  and  in  London  with  the 
Loutin  apparatus,  show  that  the  electric  light 
is  well  adapted  for  lighting  up  streets  and 
large  open  spaces,  but  whether  it  is  more 
economical  than  gas  is  a point  at  present  un- 
settled. There  are  many  instances,  however, 
where  cost  will  be  a secondary  condition,  and 
the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  electric  lamp 
will  be  preferred  to  the  yeEow  and  impure  light 
of  coal-gas. 


VOTING  PAPEES  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  to  the  secretary  of  the  E.I.B.A., 
and  will  doubtless  receive  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  council.  The  suggestion  is 
certainly  worth  discussion ; — 

[Copy.] 

22,  Old  Bnrlington-atreet,  W.,  Oct.  8,  1878. 
Dear  Sir, — I think  it  has  been  pretty  well  under- 
stood for  many  years  that  the  non -metropolitan 
fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  small  share — or  no 
share  at  all  — which  they  have  been  allowed  to 
possess  in  the  practical  working  of  the  guild. 

Now  that  under  the  new  organisation  such 
members  have  ceased  to  be  half-price  contributors, 
this  grievance  obviously  becomes  more  substantial. 
It  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  many  of  us  that  there 
certainly  is  one  simple  way  whereby  to  confer  upon 
provincial  members  in  some  degree  a better  position 
— namely,  by  merely  removing  a sort  of  disqualifica- 
tion which  happens  to  be  imposed  upon  them  quite 
unintentionally.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  leaving 
the  control  of  affairs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those 
members  who  can  attend  personally  to  vote  at  the 
rooms,  why  not  let  the  principle  be  introduced  of 
arriving  at  the  opinion  of  the  members  at  large  (upon 
questions  of  sufficient  moment)  by  the  use  of  voting 
papers  ? This  is,  at  the  least,  a mode  of  procedure 
for  which  there  are  nowadays  a thousand  precedents. 

I should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  ascertain 
for  me  whether  there  is  any  particular  way  in  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  it  would  be  most  conve- 
nient to  have  this  question  brought  forward  for  dis- 
cussion at  an  early  period  in  the  coming  session. — I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Egbert  Kerb. 

To  W.  H.  White,  Esq.,  Sec.  E.I.B.A. 


Memorial  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
schoolrooms  were  laid  at  Killinghall,  near  Eipon,  on 
the  25th  ult.  The  building  will  be  Gothic  in 
character,  and  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  Croft,  of  Killinghall.  The  cost  will  be 
dSI,200,  independent  of  that  for  the  stone,  which  is 
given  by  friends. 

The  erection  of  the  library  and  picture  gallery 
connected  with  the  Shakespeare  memorial  theatre 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  was  commenced  last  week. 
Messrs.  Dodgson  and  Unsworth  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  the  contractor.  We 
illustrated  the  designs  a few  years  since. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council  resolved  last  week  to 
carry  out  a scheme  of  street  improvements  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ,£218,000. 

The  School  Board  for  Ore,  Sussex,  on  Friday  last 
selected  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Skinner,  of  Hastings, 
as  architects  for  the  proposed  new  schools. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


QEKAT  YAEMOUTH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

The  design  illustrated  this  week  was  submitted 
under  the  motto  “ Bona  Fides,”  by  Mr. 
Brightwen  Binyon,  of  Ipswich,  and  was  awarded 
the  third  premium.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ground  floor  is  cut  up  into  three  main  sections 
by  two  unbroken  corridors  running  east  and 
west.  The  section  facing  north  is  again  divided 
by  the  main  entrance ; the  central  section  by 
the  main  staircase  and  internal  area ; and  the 
southern  section  by  one  of  the  secondary  en- 
trances. This  method  of  dividing  the  plan  into 
certain  distinct  sections  keeps  the  departments 
to  a large  extent  separate  from  each  other,  and 
is  found  to  provide  for  them  approximately  the 
amount  of  accommodation  required,  with  the 
exception  of  gentlemen’s  cloak-room,  to  which 
special  reference  will  be  made.  The  main  en- 
trance is  through  the  clock  tower  in  the  centre 
of  the  north  front.  Passing  through  a groined 
vestibule  (on  one  side  of  which  is  the  porter’s 
box,  and  on  the  other  the  ladies’  cloak-room), 
the  visitor  would  find  himself  in  a spacious 
haU,  with  the  principal  staircase  rising  in 
front  of  him,  through  the  central  arch  of  a 
triple  arcade.  He  would  gain  access  to  the 
town  clerk’s  or  accountant’s  departments  by 
the  corridor  to  the  right  of  him,  and  to  the 
surveyor’s  department  by  the  corridor  to  the 
left.  On  the  occasion  of  public  assemblies,  the 
ladies,  after  parting  with  their  cloaks  at  the 
entrance,  would  ascend  the  flight  of  stairs  im- 
mediately opposite  them;  the  gentlemen, 
having  passed  through  the  room  for  hats  and 
coats,  could  either  rise  by  the  flight  of  stairs 
opposite  to  and  corresponding  with  that  facing 
the  main  entrance,  or  join  the  ladies  in  the 
entrance  hall  by  the  side  corridor.  Five  sub- 
sidiary entrances  are  placed  on  the  three  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  building.  The  southern  entrance 
on  the  east  side  would  be  exclusively  used  by 
those  having  business  in  the  courts,  who  would 
thus  have  no  contact  whatever  with  the  public 
coming  to  the  courts  as  spectators,  or  those 
visiting  the  building  for  other  business  pur- 
poses. The  style  of  the  building  may  be 
described  as  Jacobean,  shorn  of  its  extrava- 
gances. Under  different  circumstances  the 
author  would  have  adopted  Gothic  forms,  but 
these  latter,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  have 
been  in  this  case  in  too  violent' a contrast  with 
all  the  surroundings.  The  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  design,  exclusive  of  heating  apparatus, 
decoration,  clock  and  bells,  was  estimated  at 
.£23,650,  but  should  the  tenders  have  exceeded 
this  amount  a considerable  reduction  might 
have  been  made  by  lessening  the  amount  of 
stonework  in  the  exterior  walls. 

HOUSE,  BEOADWATEE  DOWN. 

Continuing  our  series  of  illustrations  from 
the  drawings  in  this  year’s  Koyal  Academy 
Exhibition,  we  give  a view  of  a house  erected 
at  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  Exeter  Hall. 


TEE  EUILEING  NEWS. 


'I'ho  house  is  situated  on  a most  picturesque 
site,  and  is  built  of  red  brick,  half  timber,  and 
weather  tiles.  The  building,  togetlier  with  oak 
chimney  pieces,  and  other  internal  decorative 
works — designed  by  the  architect  in  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the  building — has  been  carried 
out  in  a very  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  G. 
Mansfield,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

NATIONAL  HISTOEY  MUSEUM,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

OuE  illustrations  this  week  give  a bay  com- 
plete of  the  side  of  the  Index  Museum  or 
Entrance  Hall  of  this  building.  The  arch  on 
the  ground  floor  opens  into  a square  recess  for 
the  exhibition  of  specimens  in  wall  cases.  Above 
is  the  gallery,  which  leads  from  one  staircase  to 
another.  This  gallery  is  lighted  on  the  one 
side  by  large  windows,  and  on  the  other  opens 
out  through  the  arcade,  which  we  illustrate, 
into  the  centre  of  the  hall  below.  On  the  left 
of  the  elevation  of  this  bay  is  seen  the  soffit  of 
the  staircase  leading  from  the  first  to  the 
second  floor,  and  a portion  of  the  arcades  which 
surround  this  staircase.  The  whole  of  the 
walls  of  this  part  of  the  building  are  lined  with 
terra  cotta,  like  that  of  the  exterior,  in  two 
colours,  the  major  part  of  its  natural  buff 
colour,  and  the  parts  shaded  a blueish  grey. 
On  the  smaller  sheet  we  give  the  terra-cotta 
casings  of  the  stanchions,  which  support  the 
floors  of  the  south  galleries.  These  casings, 
to  the  height  of  10ft.  from  the  floor  in  some 
galleries,  and  of  12ft.  in  others,  are  perfectly 
square,  the  ornament  on  them  being  of  the 
slightest  possible  projection.  They  are  so  treated 
in  order  to  allow  the  exhibition  cases  to  be  fitted 
between  them  and  the  side  walls.  Above, 
where  they  are  clear  of  the  cases,  they  assume 
a sort  of  H section  to  a certain  extent,  following 
the  shape  of  the  stanchion  within,  and  are 
more  richly  decorated.  The  space  between  the 
terra  cotta  and  the  iron  is  filled  in  with  fine 
cement  concrete,  so  as  to  render  the  casing  im. 
pervious  to  either  fire  or  water. 

ENTEANCE  LODGE,  BEAMFIELD  HALL,  SUFFOLK. 

The  boundary  walls  and  stone  piers  were 
erected  as  shown  by  our  view  last  year,  and  the 
entrance  lodge,  of  which  we  also  give  a plan,  is 
about  to  be  built  next  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  grounds  of  Bramfield  Hall,  from  the 
same  architects’  designs,  Messrs.  W.  Pells  and 
Son,  surveyors,  of  Beccles,  Suffolk.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  walling  will  be  local-made  red  kiln 
bricks,  with  plain  tiles  for  the  roof,  which  will 
have  an  ornamental  cresting  and  finials,  as 
shown. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nottingham. — We  are  informed  that  thir- 
teen sets  of  drawings  have  been  received  in 
competition  for  the  “ Class  Room  School,”  to  be 
erected  by  the  School  Board  for  Nottingham  on 
the  Hunger  HiU-road  site,  where  provision  for 
1,020  children  is  to  be  made.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, some  of  the  designs  are  very  straggling, 
while  one  or  two  bear  evidence  of  experienced 
planning,  and  at  any  rate  possess  the  merit  of 
compactness.  Two  more  schools  remain  to  be 
competed  for — viz.,  those  to  be  erected  in  Bul- 
well  Coventry-road  and  Bulwell  Quarry-road, 
the  former  for  620,  the  latter  for  400  children. 


ARCH.®OI.OaiCAL. 

A Roman  Villa  at  Thoepaech. — A paper 
by  Mr.  John  Emmett,  of  Boston  Spa,  on  “ A 
Roman  Villa  near  Thorparch,”  was  read  on 
'Tuesday  evening  before  the  Leeds  Naturalists’ 
Club.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, and  Mr.  H.  Pocklington,  F.R.M.S., 
occupied  the  chair.  The  site  of  the  villa,  which 
is  of  large  area,  is  at  Dalton  Parlours.  The 
foundations  of  several  rooms  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  the  most  important  discovery  was 
that  of  a splendid  tile  pavement,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society.  It  is  semicircular  in  form,  and 
consists  of  the  head  of  a Gorgon  or  Medusa, 
surrounded  by  a very  elaborate  design.  Other 
interesting  remains  have  been  found,  and  were 
described  in  the  paper,  which  was  very  full  and 
complete,  and  was  illustrated  with  diagrams, 
plans,  and  specimens  of  the  remains,  tesserro, 
coins,  &c.  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Jolin  Holmes 
made  some  interesting  observations,  stating 


that  the  villa  had  evidently  belonged  to  a 
Itoman  of  high  rank.  Mr.  William  Howgate 
pointed  out  that  the  design  of  the  pavement, 
though  Itoman  work,  was  of  a Greek  type  uf 
art. 

British  Baeeows  in  Noeth  Wilts. — 'The 
investigation  of  the  barrows  in  the  parish  of 
Aldbourne,  Wilts,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Green- 
well,  F.It.S.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  of 
Newbury,  has  been  continued  during  the  past 
week.  The  three  remaining  ones  of  the  group 
of  four  have  been  examined  with  the  following 
results  : — 'Ihe  barrow  on  the  south  of  that  pre- 
viously described  contained  the  interment  of  an 
unburnt  body  in  a grave  in  the  centre,  6ft.  long 
by  4ft.  wide,  and  sunk  to  a depth  of  3ft.  into 
the  chalk  rock.  With  this  body  were  found  a 
very  beautifully  made  and  perfect  knife-daggev 
3^in.  long,  and  a barbed  arrow-head  of  flint. 
The  adjoining  barrow  to  the  south  of  the  last 
produced  a single  interment  of  a burnt  body  in 
an  oval  grave  at  the  centre,  excavated  2ft,  deep, 
into  the  chalk  rock.  Among  the  bones  was 
found  a bone  pin,  with  a large  perforation  at 
the  head,  also  burnt.  In  the  mound  were 
several  pieces  of  decorated  pottery,  many  flakes 
and  chippings  of  flint,  a saw  and  scraper  of  the 
same  material,  a piece  of  the  edge  of  a ground 
flint  axe,  and  another  portion  out  of  the  middle 
of  a greenstone  axe.  The  last  barrow  had  been 
opened  by  a former  explorer,  during  the  course 
of  whose  operations  an  unburnt  body  had  been 
discovered.  The  original  interment,  that  of  the 
burnt  bones  of  a woman,  was  found  in  an  ob- 
long grave  2^ft.  long,  excavated  in  the  chalk 
rock  at  the  centre  of  the  mound.  A barrow 
situated  about  200  yards  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
to  the  west  of  the  principal  group  proved  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  outer  part 
of  the  mound  was  formed  of  earth  and  rubble 
chalk,  and  within  was  a cairn  of  sarsen  stones, 
20ft.  in  diameter  and  5ft.  high.  Underneath 
this  at  the  centre,  and  laid  upon  the  natural 
surface,  was  a deposit  of  burnt  bones,  the 
remains  probably  of  two  women.  At  the  south 
side  of  the  deposit  had  been  placed  an  incense 
cup,  very  beautifully  made  and  richly  orna- 
mented, but  so  much  decayed  and  broken  as  to 
render  its  restoration  doubtful.  Close  adjoin- 
ing this  was  a very  small  and  thin  bronze  knife, 
and  two  prickers  or  awls  of  the  same  material. 
These  articles  were  too  much  corroded  by  oxi- 
dation to  enable  their  size  and  exact  shape  to 
be  determined.  In  close  proximity  was  a conical 
button,  fin.  in  diameter,  of  inferior  jet  or 
lignite,  and  a ring,  Ifin.  in  diameter,  and  a 
circular  pendant  ornament  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  of  a better  quality,  fin.  in  diameter, 
having  a perforated  projection,  and  seven  beads, 
three  of  whitish-coloured  glass,  two  of  amber, 
one  of  jet,  and  one  of  some  indeterminate 
material.  On  the  north  side,  and  beyond  the 
deposit  of  burnt  bones,  but  still  within  the 
enclosing  wood,  was  a second  incense  cup,  3f  in. 
in  width  and  2in.  high,  of  general  form  and  of 
the  same  size  as  the  first,  but  not  so  well  made 
or  ornamented.  Scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  materials  of  the  mound  were  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  numerous  flakes  and  chip- 
pings of  flint,  and  two  arrow  points,  one  barbed, 
the  other  triangular-shaped ; bones  of  ox  and 
pig,  all  split,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  marrow,  were  met  with  in  the 
barrow.  The  last  barrow  examined,  placed 
about  a mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  chief 
group  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  was  still  7ft.  high,  and 
contained  a single  burial  at  the  centre.  This 
consisted  of  the  burnt  bones  of  apparently  a 
man,  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  oval  grave, 
sunk  2ft.  into  the  chalk  ; the  bones  had  been 
encased  on  all  sides  in  wood.  On  the  top  of 
them  was  laid  a knife-dagger  of  bronze,  3Iin. 
long.  It  has  two  rivet  holes  to  fix  it  to  the 
handle,  and,  as  no  metal  rivets  are  seen,  it  is 
probable  it  was  attached  by  wooden  pegs.  ^ As 
in  all  the  former  barrows,  numerous  chippings 
of  flint,  pieces  of  pottery,  and  animal  bones  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  mound,  together  with 
three  flint  scrapers.  These  barrows  were  chiefly 
of  the  beautiful  bell-shaped  form,  so  remarkable 
a feature  in  the  numerous  barrows  around 
Stonehenge ; and  the  presence  in  them  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  bronze,  together  with 
glass,  amber,  and  jet,  points  to  a higher  condi- 
tion in  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nortli  Wilts 
than  has  been  usually  attributed  to  them. 
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THE  TURNERS’  COMPANY 
EXIIIRITION. 

The  Turners’  Company,  like  other  City 
guilds,  have  for  some  time  been  promot- 
ing technical  arts  and  handicrafts.  In  1854 
the  first  exhibition  of  a competitive  character 
was  held,  the  subjects  for  competition  being  a 
couple  of  fishing-rods.  This  year — the  9th 
annual  exhibition — we  have  a display  of  some 
pretensions,  comprising  works  in  wood-turning, 
pottery,  diamond-cutting,  &c.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  wood  exhibition  is  either  so  large  or 
of  so  high  an  order  as  we  could  have  desired, 
but  the  workmanship  is  certainly  of  a better 
quality  than  we  have  seen  on  previous  occa- 
sions. In  the  class  of  pottery,  although  there 
are  some  very  praiseworthy  attempts,  the  ex- 
hibits hardly  come  up  to  the  standard,  and  for 
this  reason,  probably,  the  first  and  second 
prizes  of  class  A,  for  thrown  and  not  tool-touched 
exhibits,  have  not  been  awarded.  In  class  B 
there  is  a larger  and  very  fair  collection,  but 
in  class  C the  work  is  scarcely  up  to  the  usual 
mark.  Beginning  with  the  wood  turning,  we 
notice  the  first  prize  silver  medal  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  company  is  awarded  to  J.  M. 
Honeychurch,  of  York-street,  Baker-street,  for 
a pair  of  inlaid  vases,  executed  in  light  and 
dark-coloured  woods — Amboyna,  laburnum, 
sycamore,  ebony,  and  ivory.  The  outline  and 
design  are  chaste,  the  darker  woods  being 
pleasingly  introduced.  The  base  of  each  vase 
is  supported  by  six  ebony  feet.  The  value  set 
upon  this  pair  is  .£21.  We  notice  a railing 
with  motto,  “ Try,”  to  which  the  fourth  prize 
has  been  awarded,  by  J.  Thwaites,  of  Hastings ; 
the  design  is  weak,  and  too  much  effort  is  ap- 
parent. A pair  of  well-proportioned  vases  of 
pitch  pine,  relieved  by  ebony  (No.  10),  shows 
a pleasing  outline,  the  novelty  being  chiefly 
obtained  in  the  handles  and  bases  of  ebony, 
which  are  turned,  and  the  work  is  a clever 
adaptation  of  turned  wood.  The  artist  is  J.  E. 
Norris,  of  City-road,  to  whom  the  third  prize 
and  first  certificate  of  merit  are  awarded. 
Another  pair  of  vases  (No.  20),  by  Stephen 
Davis,  lack  outline.  We  note  also  some  carved 
oval  frames,  exceedingly  clever,  and  exhibiting 
careful  workmanship.  They  were  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  deal  cut  to  a shape  and  framed 
together.  The  hand-turning  in  a few  orna- 
ments and  pateras  is  clever,  though  wanting 
in  design.  These  win  the  seventh  prize,  and 
are  by  Erank  H.  Carle,  aged  eighteen  years, 
of  Marylebone,  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  W. 
Cumley,  who  won  the  first  prize  and  the 
freedom  of  the  City  in  1876.  No.  11  (sixth 
prize)  are  cup  vases,  in  ebony,  but  wanting  in 
proportion  and  bases ; the  artist’s  name  being 
.1.  Hegley,  of  Hoxton.  W e notice  some  well- 
turned  balusters,  which  received  the  eleventh 
prize  (No.  19),  by  Andre  Lalandre.  The  clock- 
stand  executed  in  dark  rosewood,  which  re- 
ceives the  tenth  prize,  by  W.  Ripley  Whitby, 
betrays  the  same  want  of  study  of  design — it 
is  overdone.  W e notice  also  a pair  of  lustres, 
in  turned  wood,  with  pendents  executed  in  dark 
and  light-coloured  woods  ; and  a pair  of  vases 
in  ebony,  with  light  wood  rings  in  neck  and 
base,  are  simple.  The  other  prizes  are  awarded 
to  J.  Batterbee,  of  Euston-road ; J.  Coulson, 
Thirsk  ; P.  W.  Hubble,  Plumstead  ; A.  Poster, 
Goswell-road  ; and  G.  Pilman.  Pottery  is  re- 
presented by  some  clever  productions,  but  the 
quality  of  design  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  we 
should  like  to  see.  No  first  and  second  prizes 
are  awarded.  The  third  prize,  with  a first 
certificate,  is  given  to  Henry  Bryon,  of  Clap- 
ham,  for  a large  vase  “thrown,”  but  without 
any  tool  design  on  the  surface ; the  fourth 
prize  is  awarded  to  Alfred  Dupuis,  Lambeth, 
for  a similar  class  of  pottery.  The  same  artist 
also  wins  the  third  prize  in  Class  C,  for  pottery 
thrown  and  turned.  The  fifth  prize  is  given 
to  J.  B.  Lewis,  of  Lambeth,  who  also  wins  a 
prize  for  pottery  thrown  and  turned.  The  first 
prize  (silver  medal)  in  the  latter  class  is  given 
to  Charles  Birk,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  In  the 
Class  C,  turned  and  shaved,  the  prizes  are 
awarded  to  Higinbotham,  Longton,  Stafford- 
shire; M.  Watson,  Torquay;  T.  Parks,  Tor- 
quay; Martin,  of  Vauxhall;  W.  Higginbottom, 
Torquay.  Some  of  these  vases — as  Nos.  2 and 
10 — display  much  merit.  In  Class  C we  note 
“Devonia”  and  “ W.  B.”  for  good  outline. 
The  large  Doulton  vase  “ Perseverance  ” lacks 
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hose  and  execution.  The  first  prize  for  diamond 
work  is  awarded  to  J.  I).  Snock,  of  Hatton- 
garden  ; the  second  to  W.  Lack,  of  Gray’s-inn- 
road.  Three  other  prizes  are  awarded  in  this 
class.  The  exhibits  have  been  rather  hurriedly 
brought  together,  and  without  so  fitting  a 
background  as  the  occasion  required. 


EXAMPLES  OP  STEAM,  AIR,  AND  GAS 
ENGINES.* 

Few  authors  on  practical  engineering  have 
enjoyed  greater  popularity  than  Mr. 
Bourne.  We  remember  his  “ Treatise  on  the 
Steam  Engine  ” as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
guides,  and  his  “Catechism”  is  equally  well 
known.  The  work  now  before  us  appears 
to  be  supplementary  to  those  treatises,  and  fur- 
nishes examples  of  the  most  recent  types  of 
machinery  employed  in  mines,  factories,  steam 
navigation,  railways,  &c.  Prom  the  preface  we 
learn  that  this  work  was  begun  in  1808,  and 
was  issued  in  monthly  parts  till  1870,  when 
the  publication  was  suspended  to  enable  the 
author  to  complete  a series  of  experiments  to 
determine  in  what  way  coal  dust  could  be  best 
utilised  in  the  generation  of  motive  power. 
These  researches  have  proved  rather  disap- 
pointing, and  have  shown  that  the  use  of 
powdered  fuel  was  not  so  advantageous  as  was 
expected,  but  that  refuse  coal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine  could  be  burnt  with  equal  if  not 
superior  calorific  effect,  and  with  greater 
facility. 

Of  thermo-dynamic  motors  Mr.  Bourne 
says  the  steam-engine  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant, the  gas-engines  by  Lenoir,  Hugon, 
Otto,  and  others,  being  used  only  for  minor 
purposes.  It  is  said,  too,  and  may  be  important 
to  those  about  to  choose  a motor,  that  the  cost 
of  a gas  engine  without  a boiler  is  about  as 
much  as  a steam-engine  with  one,  while  the 
steam-engine  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
equable  and  less  noisy  in  action.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  steam-engine  is  a wasteful 
machine,  and  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  power  due  to  the  heat  is  obtained.  The 
labours  of  Joule  and  others  have  produced  a 
well-founded  conviction  of  the  faults  of  the 
steam-engine  as  a motor,  and  Mr.  Bourne  was 
one  of  the  first  to  show  its  defects.  One  of  the 
chief  sources  of  loss  of  power  is  owing  to  the 
comparative  low  temperature  of  water  in  the 
boiler.  The  author  sketches  the  attempts  made 
to  overcome  this  defect  by  superheating  the 
steam,  but  this  plan  has  its  evils.  It  is  found 
that  very  hot  steam  burns  the  packings  and 
carbonises  the  oil,  that  the  internal  corrosion  of 
boilers  was  often  due  to  the  contact  of  the  hot 
metal  with  the  steam,  while  as  to  the  economy 
of  the  system  the  author  believes  it  to  have 
been  exaggerated,  and  to  be  due  more  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  waste  heat  which  before 
ascended  the  chimney.  Since  1832,  says  Mr. 
Bourne,  the  progress  of  steam-engine  improve- 
ment has  been  quite  insignificant.  It  is  sub- 
stantially as  Watt  left  it.  The  minor  improve- 
ments have  been  largely  due  to  Mr.  Bourne 
himself,  and  that  gentleman’s  experience  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  actual  improve- 
ments. Among  these  we  may  just  note 
the  introduction  of  liquid  for  solid  fuel,  in 
which  the  author  had  a share — at  least,  the 
substitution  of  the  riveting  machine  for  hand 
hammers  and  link  motion.  As  regards  liquid 
fuel — a mixture  of  coal-tar  and  water  for  the 
furnaces — the  author  affirms  that  the  water  does 
not  contribute  to  the  calorific  effect;  he  also 
contends  that  the  doctrine  of  smoke  burning  is 
unsound,  and  that  the  right  principle  is  to 
hinder  its  formation — a principle  that  has  been 
promulgated  also  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wye  Williams, 
and  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  a little  dis- 
agreement as  to  priority  of  idea.  We  can  only 
mention,  in  addition.  Bourne’s  tubular  marine 
boiler  and  expansion  valve,  introduced  in  1838, 
with  many  other  improvements  patented  in  the 
same  year. 

Space  will  permit  us  only  to  glance  here  in  a 
very  general  way  at  the  voluminous  contents  of 
Mr.  Bourne’s  work.  The  evaporative  power  of 
liquid  fuel,  such  as  gas-tar,  is  entered  into  fully, 
and  several  arrangements  of  boiler  furnaces 
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are  illustrated.  Various  types  of  land  and 
marine  boilers  occupy  a largo  part  of  the  work  ; 
pumping  engines  are  shown  upon  a large 
scale ; blowing,  paiH,  and  marine  engines  are 
discussed  ; air  and  gas  engines  are  noticed,  be- 
ginning from  Dr.  Allen’s,  in  1729,  to  that  of 
Josiah  and  Caleb  Pratt  in  1868.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book,  occupy- 
ing over  100  pages,  is  Chapter  II.,  on  “ Se- 
lected projects  for  producing  motive  power.” 
We  note,  for  example,  steam  Ijlasts  or  jets  for 
propelling  air  and  fluids ; Eastwood’s  duplex 
boiler  furnaces,  where  there  is  an  upper  and 
lower  furnace — the  fire  of  the  former  reposing 
upon  tubes  containing  water,  between  which 
the  flame  descends  on  its  way  to  the  flue,  while 
the  lower  fire  rests  upon  ordinary  furnace  bars  ; 
Tredgold  and  McNeil’s  down-draught  furnace ; 
Bourne’s  coal-dust  furnace,  differently  applied  ; 
Perkins’  arrangements  for  maintaining  circu- 
lation in  boilers  ; Danford’s  superheat^  steam 
generator ; Giffard’s  boiler  for  very  high  pres- 
sure ; Kirkham’s  carbonic  oxide  furnace ; 
Tooth’s  ditto  ; Brown’s  gas  vacuum  engine  ; 
Wright’s  gas  exploding  engine;  Lenoir’s  gas, 
Ericsson’s  caloric,  and  Stirling’s  air  engine ; 
Mackintosh’s  steam  and  air  jet ; Robertson’s 
arrangements  ; besides  many  others.  Into  the 
details  and  merits  of  these  various  systems  the 
author  enters  in  a masterly  manner.  He  first 
shows  what  conditions  constitute  efficient  mo- 
tive power — viz.,  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
its  equivalent  energy ; and,  second,  the  trans- 
formation of  this  energy  into  a beneficial  kind 
of  power.  The  aim  of  the  descriptions  critically 
written  is  to  show  how  far  these  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled.  In  Chapter  III.  the  author 
compares  steam,  air,  and  gas-engines,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  air  or  gas- 
engines  are  not  likely  to  supersede  steam  for 
sustained  work ; but  that  engines  worked  by 
hot  air  or  by  explosion  of  gas  being  without 
boiler,  do  not  require  the  constant  attendance 
to  make  sure  of  the  water  level ; and,  conse- 
quently, for  small  powers,  are  more  conve- 
nient. Such  engines  are,  however,  larger,  more 
complex,  and  costly  than  steam-engines. 
Examples  of  compound  marine  engines  form  an 
important  section  of  the  work  before  us. 
The  proportions  of  engines  of  this  class, 
with  many  valuable  particulars  of  some  of  the 
best  construction,  as  supplied  by  Napier  and 
Sons,  Penn  and  Son,  Bourne  and  Co.,  Maudslay, 
Sons,  and  Field,  J.  G.  Thomson,  J.  Ericsson, 
and  others,  are  furnished,  and  there  are  in  all 
upwards  of  50  admirable  and  well-executed 
steel  plates,  containing  plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, and  details  to  working  scales,  of  many  of 
the  finest  marine,  land,  and  other  engines.  Not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  before  us  is 
the  appendix,  which  contains  numerous  details 
of  practical  interest  to  the  engineer.  Thus  we 
have  some  information  on  steam  without  smoke, 
the  evaporative  power  of  coal,  and  boiler  ex- 
plosions, illustrating  the  reports  of  disasters  of 
this  kind,  the  types  of  boiler,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boilers  after  explosion.  Some  of 
these  are  very  instructive,  as  exhibiting  the 
modes  of  failure  of  Cornish  and  other  forms  of 
boiler.  Various  instances  of  kitchen  boilers  are 
given  in  which  bursting  has  taken  place  owing 
to  the  pipes  being  stopped  by  frost  and  the  want 
of  safety  valves.  Parts  21  to  26  are  now  sup- 
plied, completing  Mr.  Bourne’s  work,  and  these 
describe  the  experiments  with  coal-dust  fur- 
naces, are  accompanied  by  working  drawings, 
and  bring  down  improvements  in  furnaces, 
boilers,  and  other  details,  torpedo  vessels,  &c., 
to  the  latest  period.  Lists  of  works  on  the 
strength  of  material  and  practical  engineering, 
specifications  for  compound  screw  marine 
engines,  and  a copious  index  are  given  in  these 
parts.  We  recommend  to  all  engineers  Mr. 
Bourne’s  comprehensive  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical work  of  examples.  The  conclusions  of  the 
author  are  that  all  steam-engines,  whether  high 
or  low  pressure,  should  be  constructed  on  the 
high-speed  principle,  with  counterweights  to 
balance  the  momentum  of  the  parts,  and  that  all 
engines  should  be  worked  expansively,  and 
have  steam  jackets.  An  impending  improve- 
ment in  steam  navigation  is  hinted  at — namely, 
the  introduction  of  automatic  means  in  stoking 
the  furnaces.  We  hope  with  these  improve- 
ments something  will  also  be  done  to  show  that 
engineering  details  need  not  be  at  variance  with 
assthetics. 
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Itiii.KABT. — Siimly-row  Presbyterian  Church, 
rjisbiini-road,  Hcliist,  has  just  liad  a new  front 
added,  consistint'  of  two  fiankinj?  towers 
broken  uj)  with  ljuttresses  and  projecting  string 
courses.  'I’lie  towers  are  Hdt.  by  12ft.  at  the 
base,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  bOft.,  and 
are  arranged  to  give  access  to  the  galleries  by 
means  of  staircases.  Between  the  towers  is  a 
narthex,  from  which  are  the  principal  entrances 
to  the  body  of  the  church.  The  narthex  is 
approached  by  a flight  of  six  stone  steps  ; the 
floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  various 
colours;  the  walls  are  finished  in  grey,  with 
alabaster  mouldings,  and  the  ceiling  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Eodgers  and  Craig, 
builders,  of  Whiteabbey,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  F.  Mackinnon,  C.E.,  Belfast. 

Edinbueoh  . — During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  has  been  in  process  of  building  a new 
Free  church  at  Mayfield.  The  ground  plan  is 
cruciform,  with  a segmental  apse  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  Both  transepts  are  double, 
and  are  deeply  recessed,  while  the  nave  has  an 
aisle  on  either  side.  The  nave  is  88ft.  in 
length  by  42ft.  wide,  including  the  aisles,  each 
of  the  transepts  receding  about  18ft.  Ex- 
ternally the  front  towards  St.  Andrew’s-terrace 
presents  a gable  termination,  fianked  by  pro- 
jecting buttresses  which  terminate,  atop,  in 
circular  pinnacles.  The  church  will  be  seated 
to  accommodate  upwards  of  700  persons.  The 
buildings  have  been  carried  out  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  the  style 
adopted  throughout  being  Early  Gothic  of 
French  type. 

Lincoln. — The  new  county  hospital  was 
opened  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.  The  build, 
ing,  as  at  present  construsted,  provides  accom- 
modation for  about  110  patients.  A description 
and  illustration  appeared  in  the  Buil'ding 
News,  June  30, 1876.  The  external  walls  are 
built  hollow.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  per- 
manent green  slates.  The  stone  for  the  dress- 
ings is  Ancaster.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  of  Carlton  Cham- 
bers, Eegent-street,  London.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Barnes  and  W right, 
builders,  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  G.  Bacon  was  clerk 
of  works. 

London. — The  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Faith,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Watling- 
street  and  Old  Change,  and  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  rebuilt  after  the  the  great  fire 
from  designs  furnished  by  a daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  has  just  been  put  into  a 
state  of  thorough  repair,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  been  re-arranged  and  decorated  under  the 
superintendence  and  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Blomfield.  The  south  and  west  galleries 
have  been  completely  removed,  and  the 
pulpit  too  has  been  removed  to  a better 
position.  Another  great  improvement,  inde- 
pendent of  mere  decorative  effect,  has  been 
achieved  by  the  substitution  in  the  roof  of 
tasteful  lights  of  what  is  technically  called 
cathedral  glass,  for  some  singularly  ineffective, 
not  to  say  ugly,  expanses  of  what,  whilst  it 
pretended  to  be  quarry  glass,  was  in  fact 
nothing  but  the  commonest  glass  charged  with 
a stencilled  pattern  in  a dirty  brown  colour. 
This  change  alone  has  made  the  church  at 
least  twice  as  light  and  cheerful  as  it  was 
before.  The  decorations  proper  have  been 
carefully  designed  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
style  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  treated 
principally  with  greyish  blue,  white,  and  gold  ; 
the  walls  with  sage  green,  relieved  by  bands 
of  other  colours,  charged  with  festoons  of  fruit, 
flowers,  &c.  This  part  of  the  work  culminates 
in  the  reredos,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  restored,  and  judiciously  coloured, 
whilst  upon  its  panels  have  been  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Ascension,  flanked  by  figures  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Faith.  All  the  windows 
of  the  church,  formerly  obstructed  by  unsightly 
double  sashes,  have  been  opened  out  and  filhM 
with  glass  similar  to  that  used  in  the  roof, 
whilst  a mosaic  pavement  of  good  design  has 
been  laid  in  the  sacrarium.  The  decorations, 
glass,  and  paintings  have  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Smith;  the 


Imilder’s  work  l>y  Mr.  Walden;  tlie  mosaic 
pavc-iiK-nt  by  Me  -r.s.  .Simpson  and  Co.  'The 
church  was  oj).;n('d  last  evening. 

London  Scdiool  Boaed. — On  Wednesday 
the  board  aceeptcsl  the  following  lenders: — 
For  the  erection  of  a school  for  1 ,200  children 
in  Sinninerford-street,  Bethnal-green,  that  of 
Mr.  'V.  Boyce,  of  Eagle  Works,  Hackney 
(ill  1,000)  ; for  enlarging  Sydenham-hill-road 
school  by  80  girls’  places,  Messrs.  II.  Lonergan 
and  Sons,  of  Elington-road,  Plumstead  (.£725)  ; 
enlarging  Knapp-road  school,  Bromley-by-Bow, 
by  400  places,  Mr.  S.  J.  Jerrard,  of  Jjoampit- 
vale,  Lewisham  (£2,048)  ; for  tar-paving  the 
playgrounds  of  board  schools,  at  2s.  3d.  per 
square  yard — the  paving  to  be  kept  in  repair  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  completion — and  also 
for  “ running  ” the  tar-paving  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year,  at  3d.  per  square  yard,  and 
for  keeping  it  in  repair  fora  subsequent  period 
of  two  years,  Messrs.  E.  and  G.  Neal,  Wands- 
worth-common ; Messrs.  A.  C.  W.  Hobman  and 
Co.,  Clifton-road,  Peckham ; Messrs.  Wright 
and  Charlton,  17,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Lostwithiel. — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew^  Lostwithiel,  is  now  under  resto- 
ration. Plans  for  this  work  were  made  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  F.S.A.  The 
contract  for  considerable  alterations  has  been 
let  to  Messrs.  Phelp  and  Brown,  builders,  of 
Lostwithiel.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  early 
type,  much  earlier  than  most  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical work  found  in  Cornwall.  Within  the 
church,  and  at  the  west  end,  is  one  of  those 
curious  old  fonts  for  which  the  county  is  famous 
— rude  and  quaint,  interesting  for  its  antiquity 
and  the  vigorous  artistic  power  its  design  and 
execution  display.  It  is  octagonal,  and  stands 
upon  five  shafts.  Upon  the  cants  of  the  bowl 
are  the  sculptured  figures  of  a priest,  ape, 
huntsman,  lion,  and  other  odd  things.  This 
font,  the  church  spire,  the  old  zigzag-buttressed 
14th  century  town  bridge  across  the  Fowey,  the 
antique  Stannary  Court  built  by  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  hard  by  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  ruins  of  Eestormel  Castle,  built 
in  the  first  Edward’s  reign,  are  the  great  points 
of  interest  to  the  architectural  student  and  the 
archaeologist  that  Lostwithiel  has  to  boast. 
Besides  the  restoration  of  the  spire,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  where 
required,  the  interior  has  been  entirely  stripped 
of  the  pews.  The  plaster  ceiling  has  also  been 
cleared  aw?.y,  and  the  walls  relieved  of  their 
coats  of  compo.  The  present  works  embrace 
the  erection  of  a timbered  roof  in  pitch-pine, 
new  fl#ors,  and  restoration  generally.  The 
carved  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  Exeter. 

Metropolitan  Board  op  Works. — At  this 
board,  on  F.riday,  in  reference  to  the  request  of 
a deputation,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a confer- 
ence in  committee  with  the  gas  and  water  com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  London  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  the  hydrants  now  being 
laid  down  in  the  City  for  the  extinction  of  fires. 
The  widening  of  the  railway  bridges  carrying 
Golburne-road  andLadbroke-grove-road  having 
been  completed,  a cheque  for  £6,154  11s.  7d. 
was  ordered  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  Company.  A report  was 
received  from  the  engineer  and  consulting 
chemist  of  the  board  relative  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  surface  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  same  was  in  a 
rotten  condition,  and  liable  to  become  disin- 
tegrated by  the  action  of  the  London  atmo- 
sphere, and  still  more  so  by  frosts.  The  works 
committee  recommended  that  a trial  be  made 
of  the  “ stone  solution  ” for  that  purpose.  It 
was  alleged  by  members  that  this  compound 
had  been  used  without  success  on  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
back  to  the  works  committee,  who  were  in- 
structed to  obtain  the  components  of  the  stone 
solution,  and  to  make  inquiries  as  to  its  results 
at  Westminster  Palace  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
referred  to  the  engineer  to  report  what  mea- 
sures can  be  taken  to  protect  the  ornamental 
railings  round  the  gardens  on  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Embankments,  it  being  complained  that 
these  railings,  which  were  cast  to  special  pat- 
tern at  a considerable  expense,  were  continually 
being  damaged  by  the  knocking  off  of  promi- 
nent details.  It  having  been  reported  that  the 
contract  with  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Burt  for  the 


general  works  in  district  B was  aViout  to  expire, 
invitations  were  directed  to  be  issued  for  fresh 
tenders  and  schedules  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years.  With  reference  to  the  application  of 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  district  surveyor,  for  appoint- 
ment of  fees  for  special  services  in  superin- 
tending the  fixing  of  iron  ties  through  the 
party  walls  of  Nos.  4B  and  42,  St.  John’s-road, 
Hexton,  and  Nos.  75  and  77,  Worship-street, 
the  Building  Act  Committee  report  that  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  was  under  no  obligation  to  render 
the  special  services  in  question,  and  that  the 
board  therefore  cannot  fix  special  fees  for 
such  services. 

Newhall. — On  Monday  Mr.  Mundella, 
M.P.,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  here.  'The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Kerridge,  Wisbech,  and  the  con- 
tracts have  been  let  to  Mr.  George  Curtis,  of 
Sheffield.  The  chapel  will  be  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  elliptic  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings. In  the  interior  it  will  be  34ft.  by  56ft., 
and  the  height  will  be  25ft.  The  body  of  the 
chapel  will  seat  250  people,  and  there  will  be 
galleries  all  around  capable  of  sitting  200  more 
people.  At  the  back  will  be  an  orchestra  and 
four  vestries.  'The  entire  cost  will  be  about 
£1,300. 

Notting-hill. — Thenew  Carmelite  Convent, 
St.  Charles-square,  Notting-hill,  was  opened  on 
Michaelmas  Day.  The  style  throughout  is 
Early  Geometrical,  and  the  buildings  are  faced 
externally  with  stock  bricks,  relieved  by  bands 
of  blue  Staffordshire  and  white  pressed  bricks. 
The  chapel,  placed  on  the  first-floor,  is  lined 
internally  with  red  and  black  bricks,  and  is 
entered  from  the  outer  or  public  courtyard  by 
a covered  stone  staircase.  It  is  74ft.  in  length 
by  24ft.  in  width,  and  38ft.  from  floor  line  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  is  open-timbered. 
It  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  150  to 
200  worshippers.  There  is  a Lady  chapel  oppo- 
site to  the  grating  of  the  nuns’  choir.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  of  Montague- 
square. 

Southport. — Memorial  stones  of  a new  W es‘ 
leyan  chapel  in  Leyland-road,  Manchester- 
road,  were  laid  on  the  25th  ult.  The  plan  com- 
prises nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  and  the 
designs  show  a building  of  a plain  13th  century 
Gothic  character,  with  little  use  of  elabo- 
rate mouldings  or  tracery.  The  approach  to 
the  nave  is  through  a tower  to  the  right,  and  a 
porch  to  the  left,  both  connected  by  screens 
with  central  vestibule.  Galleries  are  provided 
in  the  transepts  and  over  entrance,  the  nave 
being  clear  and  in  one  span.  On  either  side  of 
chancel  are  vestries,  and  in  rear  is  a band- 
room  seating  100  persons.  At  the  chief  angle 
is  a tower  with  spire,  to  be  carried  to  a height 
of  150ft.  The  windows  will  be  glazed  with 
dead  lights,  having  coloured  margins ; the 
large  rose  window  at  end  of  chancel  being 
enriched  with  geometric  figures  in  various  tints. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Waddington 
and  Son,  of  Burnley,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Bridge  and  Son,  of  Southport.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £10,000. 

Whittlebuet.  — The  parish  church  of 
Whittlebury  was  reopened  on  the  4th  inst., 
after  restoration  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St. 
Aubyn.  The  church  consists  of  a nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  and  a chancel,  to  which 
a new  organ-chamber  and  vestry  have  been 
added  at  the  north  side.  The  old  embattled 
tower  remains  intact  at  the  west  end.  The 
nave  has  an  open  roof  of  oak  rising  to  a con- 
siderable height.  The  joinery  throughout  is  of 
oak.  Behind  the  altar  an  alabaster  and  marble 
reredos,  sculptured  by  Mr.  Earp,  has  been 
placed.  The  work  was  at  first  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Young,  contractors  and  builders, 
Lincoln,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  The  work  was  immediately  con- 
tinued by  local  workmen.  The  interior  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Pattenham 
and  Fotheringham,  London.  'The  entire  works 
were  superintended  throughout  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  clerk  of  the  works. 


Works  of  sewerage  have  been  carried  out  at  Orton, 
near  Appleby,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Watson, 
C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  East  Ward  rural  sanitary 
autliosity.  'The  work  has  been  executed  by  con- 
tract by  Mr.  Jas.  Bland,  of  Appleby. 
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X.  (The  side  streets  of  the  Strand,  and  round  about  tho 
Adelphi,  would  be  the  most  likely  locality,  but  we  know 
of  no  special  boarding  houses  of  the  description  you 
indicate.) — Enquirer.  (We  understand  you  now  ; but 
would  the  information  be  worth  the  space  it  would 
occupy  ? We  hardly  think  so.  Besides,  although  we 
never  spare  such  eccentricities  ourselves,  there  would  be 
something  invidious  in  the  appearance  of  comments  on 
them  by  anonymous  correspondents,  which  would  for 
the  most  part  be  the  reverse  of  complimentary.) — 
J.  N.  H.  (The  examinations  are  advertised  from  time 
to  time  in  the  daily  papers,  and  all  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the  India  Office.) 

“Building  News”  Designing  Club.— P.  Lauder.  (If 
mullions  are  used  they  should  be  in  brick.) — John 
Smith.  (One  sheet  only  must  be  sent.  Cubical  contents 
should  be  taken  from  bottom  of  footings.) — Draughts- 
man. (In  reply  to  query  2,  we  do  not  bind  each  compe- 
titor to  one  design  monthly,  nor  do  we  limit  the  series 
to  twelve  months.) — Alf.  Carden,  Brighton.  (We  could 
not  in  justice  extend  the  time  now  we  have  noted  your 
name.) 


Comspottiienct 


OAK  AND  CHESTNUT  TIMBEE, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — The  upper  woodcut  at  page  315  is  in- 
verted ; and  as  a correction  of  my  own  escaped 
notice  Mr.  Blashill’s  remarks  are  the  more 
useful,  though  parts  of  his  letter  are  open  to 
exception.  The  identity  of  logs  that  may  be 
cut  across  and  divided  longitudinally  has  never, 

I should  think,  excited  much  concern  or  diffi- 
culty. One  cannot,  with  regard  to  them,  well 
misunderstand  or  discredit  the  convincing 
nature  of  the  tests  proposed.  The  means  of 
discrimination  are  of  chief  interest  where  ob-  | 
jects  of  venerable  age,  or  embodiments  of  art, 
are  involved.  Go,  for  instance,  into  some  such 
place  as  the  post-room  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
where  crossing  girders  have  for  centuries  been 
borne  by  a central  upright,  and  say  to  which 
class  the  wood  belongs,  assuming  no  silver  grain 
to  be  visible.  Could  the  Primate,  or  any  other 
owner,  be  held  perverse  for  declining  to  have 
those  relics  cut  and  divided  ? Surely  not,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Blashill’s  predication  is  unten- 
able. In  such,  and  they  are  the  most  important 


cases,  wo  are  thrown  upon  colour,  rate  of 
growth,  and  those  minor  characteristics  that 
are  said  to  ho  “ (juite  sufficient  for  the  guidance 
of  the  practical  man.”  This  affords  an  opening 
for  individuality,  and  opposite,  yot  peremptory, 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  same  data, 
yielding  an  unceasing  harvest  of  controversy  to 
ho  ever  and  anon  “ thrashed  out.” — I am,  &c., 
Thomas  Mobris. 


LEEK  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

Sib,— Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  tonour  of  bis  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  27th  nit.,  seems  to  imply  that  I 
bad  an  interest  in  a set  of  designs  in  the  competition 
for  tho  above. 

I beg  most  emphatically  to  deny  the  imputation, 
and  apologise  for  asking  you  to  insert  in  your  paper 
matter  of  only  individual  concern,  and  therefore  un- 
interesting to  your  readers  generally,  but  justice  to 
mv  character  called  for  a reply. — I am,  &c.. 

Leek,  Oct.  8,  1878.  J.  W.  Cbitchlow. 


The  parish  church  of  Market  Deeping,  which  had 
been  closed  18  months  for  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment, was  reopened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  church 
has  been  re-seated  throughout,  and  floored  with  tiles 
by  Minton  and  Co.  The  restoration  has  been  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth. 

A monument  erected  about  40  years  since  on  Tor 
Alvie,  Kinrara,  N.B.,  to  the  memory  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Gordon,  is  being  repaired  by  a “ Steeple 
Jack’"  from  Dundee. 

The  Croydon  Local  Board  have  determined  to  let 
their  sewage  irrigation  farm  at  Beddington  to  Mr. 
Parrott,  their  manager,  at  a rent  of  .£2,000  a year. 
The  average  annual  loss  on  the  farm  since  1874 
when  the  Sewage  Farm  Company  failed,  has  been 
£2,871,  and  the  estimated  loss  under  the  new 
arrangement  is  £2,505,  including  the  additional 
rent  of  £752  about  to  be  charged  by  the  owner. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Burton-on- Trent  on  Wednesday  week,  before  Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor,  respecting  an  application  by  the 
town  improvement  commissioners  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £20.000  for  gas  extension  works.  The 
application  will  probably  be  granted. 

It  has  been  decided  to  establish  science  and  art 
classes  in  Blackpool.  The  teachers  selected  for  the 
art  class  by  the  committee  is  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  of  the 
Warrington  School  of  Art. 

The  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Davis,  builder 
of  Taunton,  who  have  been  employed  at  Calmhead, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Mellor,  Q.C.,  were  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Thursday  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  works. 

Two  massive  towers  have  been  erected  for  the 
Government  at  Taunton  by  Mr.  Trevenna,  con- 
tractor, as  part  of  the  new  barracks  scheme.  At  the 
present  time  tenders  are  invited  for  the  main  build- 
ing, the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  about 
£40,000. 

An  archmological  excursion  was  made  from 
Bristol,  on  Tuesday  week,  to  the  mediseval  manor- 
house  of  Lyte’s  Carey,  and  the  churches  of 
Somerton,  Charlton  Mackrell,  Charlton  Adam, 
Kingsdon,  and  Long  Sutton.  Mr.  Reynolds  de- 
scribed the  architecture  of  the  various  buildings 
visited,  and  in  tho  evening  a dinner  was  held  at 
Langport  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Clifford. 

At  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bath  and 
Wells  Diocesan  Societies  the  following  grants  were 
made  : — Rebuilding  Eadstock  Church,  £120  ; restor- 
ing Holford  Church,  £25  ; repairing  of  Middle 
Chinnook  Church,  £.50  ; building  mission-room  at 
Blaydon,  in  Pitminster  parish,  £15 ; restoring 
Churchill  Church,  £50. 

For  breaking  into  a sewer  at  Perry-hilt  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Lewisham  District 
Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Nightingale,  contractor,  has 
been  fined  £1  and  costs. 

New  Board  Schools  have  just  been  erected  for  the 
Sutton-in-Ashfield  School  Board,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Dndsley,  architect  to  the  board.  Mr. 
Hibhert  was  the  contractor. 

The  Local  Board  of  Newton,  South  Devon,  on 
Friday  raised  the  salary  of  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
Stevens,  by  £20  a year. 

At  Burnham,  Somerset,  the  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel,  to  cost  £1,300,  have  been  laid. 
The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic,  and  280  sittings  will 
be  provided.  Mr.  A.  lauder,  of  Barnstaple,  is  the 
architect. 

The  Town  Council  of  Blackburn  decided  at  their 
last  meeting  to  close  no  fewer  than  40  houses, 
situated  in  Union-buildings,  Penny,  Blakey,  Moor, 
and  Brunswick-streets,  and  Snigbrook,  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  Sunday-school  accommodation  at  the  West 
Croydon  Baptist  chapel  is  about  to  be  increased 
by  the  erection  of  class-rooms,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £1,200.  The  plans  are  given  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Morton  Glover. 


Bntercommunication* 

QUESTIONS. 

[.5.540,1— Arbitration.— In  the  Building  News, 
Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  580,  the  following  extract  from 
tho  Law  Times  occurs  “ The  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  has  reserved  judgment  in  a case  which 
raises  once  more  the  question  whether  an  agreement 
to  refer  future  differences  arising  out  of  a contract 
to  arbitration,  so  as  to  oust  tho  jurisdiction  of  tho 
courts,  is  void,  as  beinj?"  opposed  to  public  policy. 

I shall  feel  obliged  by  any  reader  giving  me  the 
substance  of  the  judgment  in  a few  words.— Anon. 

[5541.1— Planching.—Wha,t  is  meant  by  a chim- 
ney-pot flanched  round  with  tiles  ? — Anon. 

[5542.]— Judging  Materials.— If  some  kind  sub- 
scriber will  kindly  inform  me  on  the  following  I 
shall  feel  most  gratefnl:— 1.  How  to  judge  the 
quality  of  white  lead— also  oils  and  turps  ? Speci- 
fication describes  above  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind, 
but  without  sending  samples  to  a chemist  I am 
myself  unable  to  form  an  opinion  by  merely  l°ok\ng 
at  it.  2.  To  judge  the  quality  of  best  21oz.  British 
sheet  glass — also  seconds  21oz. — the  general 
ness  or  gauge,  and  if  both  descriptions  should  not 
be  free  from  stars  or  dots,  and  straight  on  surface  ? 
And  on  section  what  colour  should  it  appear  ? 
East  Londoner. 

[5543.]— Staining  and  Varnishing.- What  is 
good  work  worth  per  yard  that  has  been  carefully 
and  cleanly  twice  sized,  stopped  with  hard  stopping, 
stained  in  two  shades  of  colour,  with  the  return 
edges  of  door  stiles,  &c„  cut  in  where  there  are  no 
mouldings — which,  of  course,  also  necessitates  care- 
fully cutting  in  each  colour— and  varnished  with  2 
coats  of  best  copal  varnish,  and  carefully  rubbed 
down  between  the  coats,  to  leave  the  work  with  a 
smooth  face  and  high  gloss  ? We  think  such  work 
ought  to  be  charged  day-work ; but  where  that  is 
not  allowed  we  wish  to  know  what  it  ought  to  be 
considered  worth  per  yard  for  ordinary  woodwork 
in  a gentleman’s  house  ? — C.  S.  S,  L. 

[5544.]— Gauging  Plow  9!  Small  Streams.— 
Will  some  correspondent  kindly  inform  me  of  a 
simple  mode  of  gauging  the  qnantity  of  water  flow- 
ing in  small  streams,  &c.  ? — Water-gauge. 

[554.5.]— Bakers’  Ovens.— I shall  be  glad  if  any 
one  will  kindly  give  some  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  ordinary  brick-built  bakers’  ovens  for 
coal  or  wood,  mode  of  building  furnace  and  flues, 
position  of  chimney,  size  of  same,  thickness  of  sides, 
and  top  of  oven.  Will  ordinary  kiln  bricks  do  for 
the  inside  and  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  should 
they  be  set  in  mortar,  or  the  whole  built  in  cement 
Also  please  give  form  of  oven,  and  proportionate 
inside  dimensions. — E.  A.  B. 


REPLIES. 

[5461.1— Stamped  Agreements. — See  the  Stamp 
Act,  1870.  The  matter  is  so  clearly  defined  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature,  which  must  be  taken  as  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  Act,  and  not  according  to  the  views 
of  business  men  or  lovers  of  justice,  &e.  The  general 
custom  of  the  profession  is,  like  many  other  profe^ 
sional  ideas,  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  I followed 
the  custom  of  stamping  till  recently,  but  was  practi- 
cally enlightened  in  the  law  courts.  Your  readers 
are  welcome  to  profit  by  my  experience.  The  matter 
has  been  ruled  as  I state  scores  of  times  in  the  law 
courts,  and  frequently  recorded  in  your  columns. 
The  true  test  of  the  value  of  an  agreement  or  its 
mode  of  execution  does  not  lie  in  its  accordance  with 
professional  convenience  or  dictates  of  common 
sense,  but  as  to  how  it  will  stand  when  brought  into 
court.  As  building  contracts  are  not  usually  drawn 
up  by  legal  men,  they  are  held  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt by  the  long  robe,  bar  or  bench,  and  treated 
accordingly.  Many  of  your  correspondents  quite 
miss  the  point  at  issue,  apparently  assuming  that  a 
certain  mode  of  stamping,  being  used  with  “ general 
satisfaction  ” in  most  cases,  it  is  good  for  aU  occa- 
sions, the  fact  being  that  practically  very  few  are 
tested  at  law.  “Lover  of  Justice”  thinks  that  the 
intention  of  the  law  is  merely  to  identify  any  docu- 
ment as  part  of  an  agreement.  This  may  be  the 
common-sense  view  of  a practical  legal  requirement, 
but  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  object  of  the  Iw 
is  to  bring  as  many  fish  into  the  net  as  can  be 
caught,  and  if  contract  deeds  and  papers  are  so 
framed  as  to  require  by  strict  letter  of  law  an  absurd 
number  of  stamps  such  stamps  must  be  affixed.  The 
Act  here  limits  the  aggregate  to  10s. ; so  it  clearly 
contemplates  the  possibilty  of  requiring  at  least  20 
stamps. — B. 

[5488.]— Strength,  of  Woodposts.- The  for- 
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mala,  7'81j^,  adopted  by  Hodgkinson,  was  sug- 
gested by  Euler,  the  great  mathematician,  but 
who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  engineering. 
Hodgkinson  was  evidently  so  impressed  with  the 
reputation  of  Euler  that  he  ignored  his  own  experi- 
ments in  adopting  the  formula.  It  is_  believed  that 
there  are  no  experiments  which  will  justify  Euler’s 
theory  that  the  strength  of  a woodpost  decreases 
as  the  square  of  its  length,  and  Hodgkinson,  in 
order  to  remove  the  formula  from  the  region  of 
absurdity,  adopted  a correction  of  the  form — 

W = (see  Tarn’s  “ Science  of  Building”)  — 
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■which  woulil(lrii|rulinoBtanyrnHult,  however  abnurd, 
into  flOinethiiiK  like  what  iiractioo  would  «ive.  “ M." 
ahould  apply  this  correction,  takinif  b ua  the  broak- 

iti(f  weight  obtained  by  the  formula,  7’81  ^2,  c 
the  cruahing  weight  of  the  aectiou — i.c.,  the  area  in 
aquaro  inchea  multiplied  by  the  weight  that  would 
cruah  a aquaro  inch— say,  2’.5  tone  per  inch. — J.  S. 

[6506.]— American  Timber — I beg  to  thank 
‘‘J.  S.’’and  “ D.  J>.”  for  their  replioa.  “J.  K.” 
aaya  that  what  ia  called  “white  pine’’  in  America 
imd  “ yellow  pine  ” in  Kngland  ia  the  same  wood— 
viz.,  the  I’inus  nfrobus.  Thia  information  doea  not 
exactly  agree  with  an  extract  which  I find  in  iny 
commonplace  book,  the  authority  of  which  I cannot 
now  ascertain,  but  which  ia  evidently  Transatlantic. 

It  says  Yellow  pine  (Pinna  mitia),  fine-grained, 
moderately  resinous,  strong,  and  durable,  but  the 
sapwood  very  inferior,  decaying  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  the  weather.  In  general  use  for  framework.  The 
treeiafound  throughout  our  country  (United  States), 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  middle  States. 
In  the  Southern  States  it  is  known  as  spruce  pine 
(which  appears  to  me  a contradiction  of  terms)  and 
short-leaved  pine.”  I have  two  questions.  1.  Is 
"that  which  is  known  in  America  as  yellow  pine 
(Finns  mitis)  imported  into  England,  and.  if  so, 
under  what  name  is  it  sold  ? 2.  Is  that  which  is 
known  in  America  as  white  pine  (Finns  strobus),  and 
which  " J.  S.”  says  is  known  and  sold  in  England 
as  yellow  pine,  fit  for  framing  for  doors,  &c  ? Is  it 
hard  enough,  and  will  it,  after  being  glued  up,  keep 
da  a perfect  plane  without  twisting  or  casting  ? — 
Wood. 

[5514.1— Damp  Walls.- Both  the  answers  of 
“ W.  S.”  and  Thos.  Blashill  to  this  question  tend  to 
mislead — in  other  words,  they  overlook  the  main 
cause  of  dampness.  Thus  “ W.  S.”  says,  “ it  looks 
like  a case  of  atmospheric  condensation,”  and  can 
scarcely  credit  a shower  of  rain  penetrating  a 14in 
brick  wall,  and  the  wet  to  pour  down  linside ! 

“ W.  S.”  has  certainly  not  built  with  brick  much 
in  exposed  situations,  as  I could  show  him  several 
bouses  on  the  south  coast — Ventnor,  Cowes,  Bourne- 
mouth, Brighton — many  of  them  built  by  London 
architects,  where  on  a rainy  day  the  walls  run  with 
damp,  although  they  are  quite  14in.  thick.  Mr. 
Blashill  asks  the  question,  “ How  thick  are  the 
walls  ?”  and  says  there  are  plenty  of  houses  as  much 
exposed  which  yet  are  dry.  This  may  be,  but  they 
are  built  of  hard-burnt  bricks,  are  cemented,  or  are 
built  hollow.  An  18in.  wall  of  ordinary  bricks,  such 
as  those  used  about  the  suburbs  of  London,  will  let 
the  wet  through,  and  nothing  but  a hollow  wall 
will  check  it.  The  outer  face  can,  of  course,  be 
cemented  and  painted  ; and  this  remedy  is  probably 
as  good  as  any.  A thick  brick  wall  is  a delusion  if 
built  of  ordinary  bricks,  which  are  often  more 
porous  than  the  mortar  joints  ; but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  joints  themselves,  if  laid  in  mortar, 
are  conducting  capillary  vessels  to  the  interior. — 
Aechitecttjs. 

[5514.] — Damp  W alls. — Chip  off  plaster,  and  float 
^in.  thick  with  Portland  cement  and  sharp  sand, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  Have  surface  rough, 
and  when  set  hard  face  with  one  coat  of  fine  slag,  to 
match  rest  of  plastering.  Do  not  paper  until  several 
weeks  after  plastering  is  dry.— A.  P.,  Beccles. 

[5516.] — Contracts. — I have  had  to  do  with  several 
cases  similar  to  that  given  by  “ Goth,”  and  my  expe- 
rience is,  that  when  an  offer  is  given  and  accepted  it 
becomes  a bargain,  by  which  the  parties  are  legally 
bound  to  abide,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any 
formal  deed  of  contract,  and  that  the  party  failing  is 
liable  to  the  party  observing  or  willing  to  observe — 
which  in  this  case  is  the  contractor — for  any  expense 
he  may  have  incurred  in  preparing  his  estimate,  or 
for  any  damage  he  may  prove  to  have  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  said  bargain, 
but  not  for  loss  of  anticipated  profit. — E.  L. 

[5517.]— Italian  Architecture. — The  best  work 
I know  of  on  Italian  architecture  is  Fergusson’s 
“ History  of  Modern  Architecture.”  For  more 
specific  treatises  “ B.  B.”  may  consult  Eichardson’s 
“Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  published  1808;  W.  H. 
Leed’s  “ Traveller’s  Club  House,  with  essay  on  Italian 
Architecture  (1839);  Gailhabaud’s  “ L’Architecture 
dn  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Eenaissance,”  1850;  the 
article  in  the  “ Encyc.  Britannica,'*  and  “ Gwilt’s 
Encyclopcedia.”  The  best  way  to  study  Italian 
architecture,  as,  indeed,  any  other  style,  is  to  care- 
fully read  a good  treatise  such  as  Fergusson’s 
“ Handbook,”  and  then  to  study  actual  buildings,  or 
descriptions  of  them  in  the  style,  Such  as  the  works 
of  Wren,  Inigo  Jones,  Chambers,  Palladio,  &c.  The 
Building  News  has  given  some  of  the  best  modern 
examples  of  Italian. — G.  H.  G. 

[5530. J— Ownership  of  Fence, — The  presump- 
tion of  ownership  is  that  the  fence  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  whose  side  are  the  posts,  be- 
cause if  it  were  otherwise  the  fence-owner  would  in 
the  fixing  either  trespass  his  posts  on  his  neighbour’s 
land,  or  shut  out  by  the  pales  from  his  own  land  the 
spaces  between  the  posts,  either  of  which  it  is 
assumed  woul  1 bo  an  unreasonable  and  imprudent 
act  on  his  part.  But  this  is  a presumption  which 
holds  good  in  law  only  in  the  absence  of  bettor 
evidence  of  ownership.  If  the  ownership  can  bo 
proved  in  any  better  manner  the  proof  will  take  the 
place  of  the  presumption,  and,  in  fact,  fences  are 
often  fixed  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  above-men- 
tioned.— L. 


WATiGU  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Biudlinoton.  — The  Bridlington  Local  Board 
considered  on  Tuesday  week  a complaint  resulting 
from  the  recent  drainage  schemes  competition. 
Messrs-  Oldham  and  Bohn,  civil  engineers,  Hull, 
wrote  pointing  out  that  the  board  had  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Brierly  and  Holt  the  premium  for  the  best 
system  of  drainage,  and  then  instructed  the  successful 
competitors  to  alter  their  outfall  to  the  north  pier, 
which  practically  amounted  to  the  adoption  of  the 
writers’  scheme.  Messrs.  Oldham  and  Bohn  further 
requested  that  the  two  schemes  should  be  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  as 
arbitrator.  The  clerk  was  directed  to  reply  that 
the  local  board  saw  no  reason  to  alter  their  decision, 
and  declined  to  act  as  suggested. 

Limerick  City. — The  condition,  cost,  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  water  supply  was  discussed  by  the 
Limerick  Town  Council  on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  serve  legal  notices 
on  the  waterworks  company  to  appoint  an  arbitrator 
to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  their  property  by  the 
Corporation  under  the  new  Public  Health  Act.  About 
two  years  since  the  Town  Council  purchased  the 
local  gas  works. 


' STAINED  GLASS. 

Littleoveb.  — A stained-glass  window,  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  south  side  of  Littleover 
Church,  Derbyshire,  in  memory  of  the  late  John 
Tempest  Morley.  The  window  is  in  three  lights,  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  the  Nativity,  and  on  the 
right  and  left  are  the  Visits  of  the  Shepherds  and 
Magi.  Beneath  is  a brass  plate  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion. The  work  of  erection  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Woolhouse,  of  Derby. 


The  public  opening  of  the  new  waterworks  for  the 
town  of  Llanelly  was  celebrated  recently.  The 
works  consist  of  a reservoir  and  embankment  of  the 
Lliedi  Valley,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  The 
water  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  estimated  at 
160,000,000  gallons.  The  total  cost  has  been 
.£65,919.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Fawkes,  of  Southport, 
are  the  contractors,  the  engineers  being  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Beardmore,  of  London.  The  borough 
surveyor  (Mr.  Douglas)  has  acted  as  local  engineer. 

The  Corporation  of  Ipswich  have  determined  to 
build  an  infectious  diseases  hospital  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Buckham,  borough  surveyor.  It  will 
consist  of  four  blocks,  on  the  pavilion  plan,  for  24 
patients,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  £3,630. 

In  our  notice  last  week  of  the  art  metal  work 
shown  at  the  Sheffield  Art  Exhibition,  by  Messrs. 
Chubb  and  Co.,  we  should  have  mentioned  that  the 
“Coventry  Bronze”  Fender,  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  with  medallions,  &c.,  was  exhibited  in  their 
collection  by  “ The  Coventry  Bronze  Art  Metal 
Company.”  This  unique  specimen  of  art  metal 
work  will  be  on  view  at  Messrs.  Chubb’s  Art  Metal 
Warehouse,  57,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  for  the  next 
few  days,  and  is  really  well  worth  inspection. 

By  the  fall  on  Tuesday  week  of  a travelling  crane 
being  used  for  stone-lifting  on  a viaduct  at  Moors- 
water,  Cornwall,  Mr.  Gandy  Cole,  the  resident 
engineer,  from  whose  designs  the  viaduct  was  being 
constructed,  was  crushed  to  death. 

The  new  vestry-hall  at  Penge  being  nearly  com- 
pleted, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Elkington,  the  vestry 
decided  at  their  last  meeting  to  invite  tender*  for  an 
illuminated  clock  with  three  dials  to  be  placed  in 
the  tower.  Messrs.  Bowyer  are  carrying  out  the 
building  contract. 

A reredos  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Mundy, 
to  be  erected  in  Mackworth  Church,  is  now  being 
wrought  at  the  atelier  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Co., 
Derby.  The  work,  which  is  being  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Collmg,  of  London,  is 
formed  in  Derbyshire  alabaster,  freely  inlaid  with 
fluor  spar,  bluejohn,  stalactite,  lapis-lazuli,  mala- 
chite, Cornish  and  Iiish  serpentines,  and  various 
Devonshire  marbles.  The  east  wall  below  the  reredos 
ia  to  be  inlaid  with  a diaper  of  alabaster,  with  centres 
of  dove  and  a border  of  green  marble. 

At  the  first  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Lynn  and 
Fakenham  Railway  Company  last  week,  it  was 
announced  that  a contract  had  been  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Jarvis,  of  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  for  the  construction  of  the 
lino,  and  that  a commencement  had  been  made  with 
the  work. 

The  new  infantry  barracks  at  Lincoln,  which 
occupy  an  area  of  24  acres,  have  just  been  completed. 
They  are  built  as  usual  from  plans  by  War-olfico 
officials.  The  cost  has  been  £18,000.  A portion 
of  the  works  wore  carried  out  by  a Lincoln  firm,  the 
remainder  by  Aldershot  builders.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  of  brick,  from  the  steam-works  of 
Messrs.  Swann  Brothers,  Lincoln. 

The  restoration  of  Holboach  Church,  South  Lin- 
colnshire, has  just  bon  commenced.  Mr.  Fawn  ia 
the  contractor. 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bailey,  formerly  an  architect  in  prac- 
tice in  Gracecliurch-street,  E.C.,  but  recently 
retired  from  active  business,  and  residing  at 
Eastleigh,  Eeigate  Hill.  From  the  proceedings 
at  the  inquest  held  on  Mr.  Bailey’s  body  oh 
Friday,  it  seems  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
of  unsound  mind,  and  was  constantly  attended 
by  a trained  nurse.  During  her  absence  about  7 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  week,  he  rose  from  Vied,  opened 
the  window,  and  was  found  on  the  ground  20ft. 
below,  suffering  from  fractured  ribs.  He  died 
from  the  injuries  and  shock  on  the  following 
day.  A verdict  of  “ Suicide  while  of  unsound 
mind,”  was  returned  by  the  jury.  Mr.  Bailey 
was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

The  bells  of  St.  Paul’s  were  heard  for  the 
first  time  on  Friday  last.  There  are  twelve 
bells,  weighing  together  eleven  tons,  and  they 
have  been  cast  Viy  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co.,  of 
Loughborough.  The  musical  peal  with  which 
the  campanile  of  St.  Paul’s  is  furnished  has 
been  contributed  by  several  donors.  The  largest 
bell,  a tenor,  weighing  3 tons  3cwt.,  is  the  gift 
of  the  Corporation.  The  next,  weighing  45cwt., 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Grocers’  Company; 
and  then  come  the  No.  10  bell,  weighing  33cwt., 
bestowed  by  the  Clothworkers ; No.  9,  by  the 
Fishmongers  ; No.  8,  by  the  Taylors  ; No.  7,  by 
the  Salters  ; the  four  next,  in  diminishing  size, 
by  the  Turners’  Company  and  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts;  and  the  two  smallest  bells  by  the 
Drapers’  Company.  On  one  side  of  each  bell  is 
the  emblematic  device  of  the  cathedral,  the 
obverse  bearing  the  arms  and  motto  of  the 
company  presenting  it,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  master  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 

The  trustees  and  judges  appointed  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  trusts  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Captain  George  Archibald  Taylor,  in  reference 
to  the  income  arising  from  the  sum  bequeathed 
by  him  for  the  promotion  of  art  in  Ireland, 
have  announced  the  terms  upon  which  £120 
will  be  awarded,  in  the  year  1879,  for  two 
scholarships  and  two  prizes  to  art  students.  A 
sum  of  £95  to  be  applied  to  the  formation  of 
two  scholarships,  one  of  the  value  of  £60,  and 
the  other  of  £33,  to  be  open  to  students,  male 
and  female,  under  the  conditions  of  the  scheme  ; 
also  two  prizes,  one  of  the  value  of  £15,  and 
the  other  of  the  value  of  £10.  In  the  event  of 
very  marked  talent  being  displayed  by  com- 
petitors for  the  scholarships,  with  promise  of 
future  excellence,  it  shall  be  discretionary  in 
the  trustees  and  judges  to  continue  the  scholar- 
ship for  a second  or  third  year,  and,  if  advis- 
able, to  augment  the  amount.  The  exhibition 
of  works  in  competition  for  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships is  hereby  fixed  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  17th,  1879.  Such  works  must  be  sent  in 
to  Leinster  House  not  later  than  Saturday, 
April  12th,  1879.  The  only  limitation  as  to 
subject  fixed  by  the  judges  for  the  competition 
of  1879  is  as  follows:  The  pictures  must  be 
either — 1.  Figure  compositions  containing  not 
less  than  three  figures.  2.  Landscapes  or  sea 
pieces.  The  size  of  works  in  competition  shall 
be  not  less  than  2tt.  by  1ft.  Gin. ; they  may  be 
executed  either  in  oils  or  water-colours,  and 
must  be  nnframed.  The  prize  of  £10  is  to  be 
for  the  best  work,  without  limitation  as  to 
subject,  and  such  prize  cannot  be  awarded  to 
either  of  the  works  which  shall  have  gained  a 
scholarship. 

We  understand  that  the  War  Department 
have  arranged  to  ship  from  Woolwich 
to-morrow,  on  board  the  Craig  Forth,  an  addi- 
tional number  of  huts,  intended  to  form  official 
headquarters  at  Cyprus  for  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner — Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — and  for 
the  Brigadier-General  and  staff.  These  huts 
have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of 
Westminster,  and  Messrs.  Baker  and  Son, 
Lambeth,  and  the  whole  of  the  locks  and  door 
furniture  supplied  direct  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Ujipor  Thauies- 
street.  'The  governor’s  house  comprises  a suite 
of  extensive  reception-rooms,  dining-rooms, 
boudoir,  study,  bedrooms,  bath-rooms,  includ- 
ing rooms  also  for  the  aide-de-camp  and  private 
secretary,  together  with  servants’  rooms  and 
every  accommodation  for  an  official  residence. 
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• Wk  see  from  Dr.  Dudfield’s  recently  pub- 
lished report  as  medical  olUcer  of  health  for 
Kensington  that  the  experiment  of  the  vestry 
of  that  parish,  in  abolishing  the  contract  system 
in  dust  removal  and  undertaking  the  duties 
with  their  own  staff,  has  resulted  satisfactorily. 
Dr.  Dudfield  states  his  belief  that  not  only  has 
no  additional  expense  been  incurred  by  the 
change  of  system,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  sums 
demanded  and  paid  for  the  work  under  con- 
tract rose  yearly  at  a portentous  rate.  A large 
sum  of  money,  indeed,  has  been  received  from 
the  sale  of  dust  to  brickmakers  : and  this  source 
of  revenue  might  no  doubt  be  considerably 
increased  were  it  in  the  power  of  the  vestry  to 
sort  the  dust  and  sell  in  the  best  market  the 
several  constituents  of  the  dust  bins. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Eobinson,  of  Swanage,  urges,  in  a 
letter  to  a country  journal,  the  desirability  of 
holding  a temporary  exhibition  in  London  of  a 
loan  collection  of  old  English  decorative  art 
objects,  similar,  we  presume,  to  the  scientific 
appliances  exhibition  of  two  years  since  at 
South  Kensington.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Eobinson 
points  out  the  fortuitous  manner  in  which  the 
collections  at  the  British  and  South  Ken- 
sington Museums  had  been  brought  together, 
and  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  collec- 
tions housed  in  these  institutions;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  two  collections  are  in  many 
particulars  concurrent  and  even  counterparts 
of  each  other,  and  this  is  likely  to  increase  as 
they  are  under  very  different  government.  The 
time  has,  he  thinks,  come  when  the  special 
collections  of  the  two  museums  should  be  regu- 
lated, and  when  to  each  should  be  assigned 
the  care  of  certain  definite  branches  and  divi- 
sions of  art.  An  interchange  of  specimens 
should  be  made  on  -a  give-and-take  system,  and 
no  trenching  on  each  other’s  settled  specialities 
should  be  allowed  to  recur.  Towards  such  an 
end,  it  is  suggested,  a special  temporary  collec- 
tion, to  which  art  treasures  would  be  brought 
from  both  institutions,  would  materially 
assist. 

The  death  of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  occurred  very 
suddenly  on  Saturday  morning  last,  at  his  resi- 
dence, The  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  at  the  age 
of  75  years.  The  fourth  son  of  a Perthshire 
laird,  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Grant,  of  Kilgraston, 
by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Eobert  Oliphant,  of  Eossie,  N.B.,  and  brother 
of  the  late  General  Sir  James  Hope  Grant, 
G.C.B.,  he  was  born  in  the  year  1803,  and  was 
educated  at  Harrow  School.  He  was  already 
30  years  of  age  when  he  appeared  as  an  exhi- 
bitor on  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  in 
1833  or  1834,  and  he  gained  his  early  reputa- 
tion as  a painter  of  sporting  scenes  and  of  por- 
traits of  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  time. 
Among  the  former  should  be  mentioned  the 
“ Meet  of  His  Majesty’s  Staghounds,”  painted 
for  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1837,  and  “ The  Melton 
Hunt,”  which  found  a purchaser  in  the  Duke 
of  W ellington.  Both  of  these  have  been  en- 
graved, and  are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  field 
sports.  In  1842  Mr.  Grant  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  full  honours  of  that  institution  in 
1851.  In  March,  1866,  he  was  elected  successor 
to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in  the  presidential 
chair,  when  the  usual  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  him. 

The  alleged  foul  state  of  the  Thames  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sewage  outfalls  is  con- 
tinuing to  attract  attention,  and  energetic 
action  is  being  taken  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to 
which  body  a communication  has  been  for- 
warded by  the  London  Sanitary  Committee.  A 
discussion  arose  on  Wednesday  at  the  meeting 
of  [the  members  of  the  Woolwich  Board  of 
Health  upon  the  foul  state  of  the  river  in  that 
neighbourhood,  when  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to  pro- 
cure samples  of  the  water  at  a time  of  the  tide 
as  nearly  as  possible  corresponding  with  that 
at  which  the  Princess  Alice  was  run  down,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is 
foundation  for  the  assertion  that  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  wreck  were  poisoned  by  the  foul 
state  of  the  water. 


CHIPS. 

The  now  Eoinnn  Catholic  schools  built  in  East 
Shaw  and  Bearhopo-stroota,  Greenock,  from  the 
ilcaisrns  of  Moaars.  Ingram,  Gla-igow,  were  opened 
on  'I’lioaday  last  by  Andibiahop  Eyre.  The  accom- 
modation provided  is  for  1,000  children,  and  the 
coat  of  the  buildings  will  be  d!6,000. 

The  thirty-first  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  will  take  place  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Thursday,  Nov.  7.  Mr. 
Edward  Conder  in  the  chair. 

The  governors  of  Addenbrooka’s  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, decided  last  week  to  erect  wards  for  chil- 
dren, contagious  diseases  of  women,  and  surgical 
cases,  in  a new  wing,  together  with  hatha,  mortuary, 
laundry,  &c.,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Fawcett, 
of  Cambridge,  their  architect.  The  expense  is  esti- 
mated at  i63,000. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Beverley  consecrated  a new  altar  of  our  Lady  in  St 
Peter’s  Church,  Scarborough.  The  altar  stands  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  the  architect  of  the  church. 

Memorial  stones  were  laid  on  Tuesday  week  of  a 
new  English  Presbyterian  chanel  in  Vale-street, 
Denbigh.  The  building  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and 
of  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  comprising  a nave 
65ft.  by  25ft.,  and  transept  45ft.  from  end  to  end. 
The  internal  fittings  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and  the 
estimated  cost  .£3,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Owen 
Edwardi,  of  Ehyl  and  Manchester  ; the  contractor 
is  Mr.  Thos.  Hughes,  of  Denbigh. 

The  parish  church  of  Sutton  St.  James,  South 
Lincolnshire,  is  about  to  be  restored  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Adelpbi,  London.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  H,  Brown  and 
Sons,  of  Sutton  St.  James,  at  .£1,084,  and  the 
work  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

An  important  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  was  opened  on  Saturday  week, 
consisting  indeed  of  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  C.  E.  Birch.  The  entire  length 
of  the  flats  forming  the  roof  of  the  Aquarium 
buildings  has  been  converted  into  a terrace  laid  with 
asphalte,  interspersed  with  beds  of  evergreens  and 
flower  and  terra-cotta  shield  parterres.  At  one 
extremity  is  a chalet,  with  balcony  and  refreshment- 
rooms. 

The  Local  Board  for  Wimbledon  on  Wednesday 
week  appointed  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  of  Scotland-yard, 
W.C.,  as  assistant  surveyor,  from  amongst  26 
applicants.  The  board  on  this  occasion  held  its  first 
meeting  in  the  new  offices  in  theMerton-road,  Seuth 
Wimbledon,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Goodchild. 
Messrs.  Garrud  have  been  the  contractors. 

On  Saturday  week  the  Mayor  of  Lynn  (Mr.  W. 
Thompson)  entertained  at  dinner  about  230  workmen 
and  labourers,  and  their  wives,  from  the  firm  of 
Thompson,  Pattrick,  and  Woodwark,  timber  mer- 
chants, of  which  the  mayor  is  the  principal  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Pattrick  is  also  a member  of  the  town 
council,  and  Mr.  Woodwark  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians. 

Mr.  Thomas  Humble — a well-known  contractor  of 
Gateshead-on- Tyne — died  on  Friday  very  suddenly 
from  the  bursting  of  a blood  vessel. 

F.  W.  Eeynolds  and  Co.  have  been  awarded  a 
silver  prize  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for 
builders’  machinery. 

The  third  annual  meeting  and  prize  distribution 
in  connection  with  the  Eeigate  science  and  art 
classes  was  held  on  Wednesday  week.  The  report 
showed  that  the  class  is  attended  by  132  students. 
Of  the  works  sent  to  the  Department  tor  examina- 
tion none  were  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to 
entitle  to  the  full  grant  per  student. 

Some  ancient  stained  glass  removed  from  the 
windows  of  Saint  Nicholas  parish  church.  Great 
Yarmouth,  has  been  recovered  and  re-fixed  in  two 
of  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle-  The  most  perfect 
portion  is  a representation  of  the  boy  Samuel 
declaring  to  Eli  the  judgments  about  to  fall  on  the 
house.  Carved  oak  fronts  are  gradually  being  added 
to  the  choir  seats. 

At  the  committee  meeting  of  the  Salisbury  Dio- 
cesan Society  grants  were  paid  in  respect  to  resto- 
rations carried  out  in  the  churches  of  Affpuddle, 
Bourton,  Portland,  St.  John,  and  Shapwick,  all  in 
Dorsetshire.  £10  was  voted  towards  a new  church 
at  Foxham,  Wilts. 

The  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health  having 
recoived  sanction  for  borrowing  £15,500  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  is  about  to  carry  out 
extensive  works  of  sewerage  in  the  Southgate-road, 
of  water  supply  and  street  improvement,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  surveyor. 

A parish  room  for  the  use  of  St.  Mary-le-Elms, 
Ipswich,  was  opened  last  week.  It  is  Queen  Anne 
in  style,  is  built  of  red  brick,  varied  by  the  use  of 
bands  of  yellow  bricks,  tile  hanging,  and  plaster. 
The  roof  is  of  plain  tiles.  The  dimensions  are  39ft. 
by  18ft.  The  room  was  built  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Coe, 
from  designs  given  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp. 


At  a town’s  mooting  hold  at  Birmingham,  on 
Friday,  a resolution  was  adopted  authorising  the 
town  council  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a five  years’ 
extension  of  the  time  limited  for  the  construction  of 
the  water-works,  and  to  borrow  a further  sum  of 
£300,000  for  water  supply. 

The  Town  Council  of  Hull  have  referred  to  the 
works  committee  in  consultation  with  the  borough 
engineer  the  question  of  the  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  sewer  ventilation  at  cross-roads  and  through  mill 
chimneys. 

Drainage  works  are  being  carried  out  at  Caistor 
and  Market  Eason  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  John  Addy, 
A1  C.E.,  of  Peterborough,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Gill,  C.E.,  and  a clerk  of  works  in 
each  town. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board  of 
Health  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  five  selected  candidates 
for  the  surveyorship  and  inspectorship  of  nuisances 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
J.  H.  Davison,  C.E.,  son  of  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Davison, 
C.E.,  borough  surveyor  of  Windsor,  was  elected  to 
the  post. 

The  Oswestry  Grammar  School  has  been  under- 
going renovation  and  improvements,  and  a new  wing 
has  been  added,  which  was  formally  opened  on 
Monday.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was  £4,184. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  of  Oswestry,  was  the  architect, 
Mr.  E.  Yates,  of  Shifnal,  the  contractor,  and 
Messrs.  Lewis  Brothers,  of  Oswestry,  the  painters 
and  decorators. 

Hengler’s  cirque  at  Hull  has  been  rebuilt  on  an 
enlarged  scale  in  brick,  re-roofed  in  felting  and  slate, 
and  two  galleries  added.  The  work  has  been  done 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Beevers. 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Dreyer  have  executed  the 
alterations. 

At  Colchester  Town  Hall,  on  Saturday  week,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Smith  held  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
with  reference  to  an  application  to  borrow  £1,009 
for  the  erection  of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital, 
and  of  £5,000  for  the  purchase  of  premises  adjoin- 
ing the  town  hall,  to  permit  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  building,  and  for  widening  West  Stockwell- 
street. 

A memorial  stained-glass  window  is  about  to  be 
placed  in  Bpworth  Church,  Licolnshire.  It  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  excavation  of  the  Wisbech  Canal  commenced 
on  Monday  week,  eleven  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  silt  was  last  removed  from  the  channel.  For 
the  work  the  tender  of  Mr.  Barwell  has  been 
accepted  at  £1,345  lOs.  It  was  the  lowest  of  five 
received  by  the  canal  company. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Goole  on  the  2nd  inst.,  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison, 
C.E.,  with  respect  to  an  application  from  the  local 
board  for  sanction  to  borrow  £4,000  for  drainage 
and  street-making.  Evidence  having  been  given  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  B.  Tudor,  surveyor,  the  inspector  pro- 
nounced the  drainage  plan  unworkable,  owing  to 
the  insufficient  fall,  and  advised  the  board  to  re- 
consider the  matter,  and  make  a fresh  application 
to  the  central  authority. 

At  the  Cambridgeshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Fulbourne,  a new  dining  and  recreation  room 
are  about  to  be  added  on  the  male  side,  and  other 
extensions  effected  at  a total  cost  of  £13,000.  Mr. 
E.  Eeynolds  Eowe,  of  Cambridge,  is  the  architect 
to  the  visiting  justices. 

A correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Chronicle  asserts 
that  a new  church  at  Nuneham,  although  finished 
more  than  two  years  since,  has  not  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  objection  assigned 
being  that  the  church  does  not  stand  due  east  and 
west ! 

The  new  waterworks  formed  for  the  supply  of 
Euthin,  by  a limited  liability  company,  were  opened 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  reservoir  and  filter  beds  have 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  contractor, 
of  Trefynant,  Euabon,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Williams,  C.E.,  of  Denbigh.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  the  acting  superintending  engineer. 

Sir  Charles  Eeed,  in  his  annual  statement  to  the 
London  School  Board  of  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year,  delivered  on  Wednesday  week,  said 
that  the  board  has  now  under  its  control  187  per- 
manent school  buildings.  The  sites  and  buildings 
have  averaged  in  cost  £15  4s.  per  child. 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  Liskeard,  is  being  restored. 
The  contract  has  been  given  to  Mr.  John  Lang, 
builder,  of  Liskeard.  The  carving  is  being  done  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  Ecclesiastical  Art  Works,  Exeter ; 
and  the  restoration  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  E.  Coad,  architect.  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  31st  session  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  was  held  last  week. 
Mr.  Henry  Sumners,  the  president,  said  the  society 
now  consisted  of  48  fellows,  13  professional 
associates,  35  associates,  24  students,  and  3 
honorary  corresponding  members,  making  a total  of 
123.  Financially  they  had  a balance  in  hand. 
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Makore  to  tho  Quken,  K.R.H.  the  Phincis  OF  WALE8. 
and  tho  Bunk  of  Hntfland. 


sir  Henry  A.  Hunt,  C.B.,  tho  arbitrator  in  tho 
case  of  the  Lmidon  Payilion  Music-hall,  has  sent  in 
his  award.  Mr.  Loibl  claimed  ,£147,000  for  the 
freehold  and  proodwill,  the  building  being  required 
for  tho  new  street  from  Piccadilly  to  Oxford- street. 
The  award  is  .£109,300. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Gabriel,  is  being  renovated,  and  new  roofs  are 
being  put  on  the  body  of  the  church  and  to  the 
aisles.  Their  designing  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  John  Hayward  and  Son,  of  Exeter.  The 
chancel  arch  is  foiled,  and  has  carved  cusp  termina- 
tions. The  carving  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  present  work  is  Mr.  Crocker,  builder, 
Torquay. 

The  Bridgwater  School  Board  have  accepted  an 
amended  and  reduced  tender  of  Messrs.  Chedzoy 
and  Son,  of  Bridgwater,  amounting  to  ^£3, 224  9s.  3d., 
for  the  erection  of  their  new  schools  in  Albert- 
street  for  700  children,  being  at  a cost  of  ^84  12s. 
per  head.  Mr.  J.  Parker,  the  borough  surveyor,  is 
the  architect. 

A Primitive  Methodist  new  chapel,  Ashford,  near 
Ludlow,  Salop,  has  just  been  opened.  The  works  have 
been  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morry,  architect,  St. 
Peter’s  Chambers,  Manchester. 

The  Chertsey  rural  sanitary  authority  have 
adopted  a design  by  Mr.  Stephen  Brown  for  a pillar 
fountain  to  be  erected  at  Weybridge,  and  one  pre- 
pared by  Messes.  Herring  and  Son  for  a drinking 
fountain  and  cattle  trough  for  Goosepool,  Chertsey. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  Diocesan  Association,  held  on  the  1st  inst., 
the  following  grants  were  made  : — Churches  : Sutton- 
under-Brailes,  .£65 ; St.  Mary,  Fishponds,  .£80 ; 
Naunton,  .£10  ; St.  Thomas,  Bristol,  .£50  ; Hanham 
Abbotts,  .£20  ; Iron  Acton,  ^60 ; and  additional 
.£60  if  new  aisle  be  added  ; Lea  and  Cleverton, 
.£75;  Schools:  Seagry,  ^615;  Glebe-house,  St. 
Gabriel,  Bristol,  dS80. 

The  new  parish  church  of  Crofton,  situated  on  the 
Solent,  was  consecrated  last  week.  The  style  is 
Early  English,  and  the  church  consists  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  organ  chamber,  and  lower 
course  of  tower  (in  north-west  angle),  surmounted 
with  turret.  The  material  is  flint,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  interior  Isle  of  Wight  brick.  It 
is  benched  to  accommodate  550  persons.  The  total 
cost  will  be  somewhat  under  .£4,800.  A reredos  and 
alabaster  super  altar  (by  Minton)  has  been  given. 
Mr.  Goodchild,  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Plummer  and  Gamblin,  of 
Fareham,  the  builders. 



LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel, 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds.  * 
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VERITY’S  AIR-PROPELLER. 

It  is  quite  beyond  doubt  that  there  are  many 
times  when  if  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  be 
necessary  it  must  bo  pumped  in — it  will  not  come  in 
of  itself  —and  there  are  places  where  it  can  never  bo 
obtained  without  some  artilicial  action.  Messrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  patented  an  arrangement  to 
effect  this,  which  is  simple  and  effective.  It  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  an  ordinary  gas-meter, 
and  occupies  but  small  space.  A cistern  placed  in 
the  highest  available  position  in  tho  building  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  to  bo  used,  and  a jin.  lead 
pipe  convoying  tho  water  to  tho  machine,  are  all 
that  is  required.  Tho  internal  mechanism  consists 
of  a drum,  with  a set  of  fans  worked  by  a fly-wheel 
placed  in  the  centre  and  on  the  same  axis  as  the 
fans,  which  revolves  on  jewelled  centres.  Two  mere 
pin-hole  jets  of  water  directed  on  to  the  fly-wheel 
put  these  fans  in  rapid  motion.  A current  of  air 
may  bo  passed  through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
1,000ft.  per  minute  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  apparatus  ; reducing  the  supply  of  water 
by  turning  the  tap,  the  revolutions  may  be  brought 
dowri  to  three  or  four  per  minute,  so  that  the  current 
of  air  may  be  regulated  to  the  nicest  degree.  A 
couple  of  machines,  placed  in  proper  position  and 
nicely  regulated,  secure  the  result  of  an  incoming 
current  of  the  exact  force  required,  and  no  more,  and 
an  extrasting  power  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
inlet  supply.  The  water,  after  working  the  machine, 
passes  down  through  minute  orifices  across  the 
inlet  tube,  and  thus  washes  the  incoming  air.  The 
invention  is  applicable  to  many  wants,  and  ought  at 
once  to  come  largely  into  use. — Vide  Builder,  Aug. 
3,  1878. 

VERITY  BROTHERS,  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Appliances, 
127,  Regent-street,  W. ; Works,  165,  Queen’s-road, 
Bayswater,  W.  [Advt. 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 
mofb  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevers,  biliousness, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.  Use  no  [ADVT.] 

HELLIWELL’  S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 


NO  WOODWORK  IS  EXPOSED 

AND 

NO  OUTSIDE  PAINT  REQUIRED. 


See  Opinions  of  the 

Building  News,  Builder,  Meld, 
Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

And  Other  Leading  Papers. 


T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Patentee, 
Bri^house,  Yorkshire. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  : 19,  Parliament- Street, 
London,  S.W. 


Cratic  dUchos. 


WAOES  MOVEMENT. 

Aberdeen. — About  600  house  carpenters  and 
joiners  struck  work  on  Tuesday  week  against  a 
reduction  from  7id.  to  7d.  per  hour,  and  specially 
bccanso  the  masters,  while  intimating  throe  months 
ago  that  there  would  be  a reduction  in  wages,  did 
not  state  what  the  redaction  would  be.  Tho  strike 
still  continues.  Messrs.  .las.  Garvie  and  Sons,  who 
are  among  the  most  extensive  employers  of  labour 
in  the  trade,  have  been  advertising  for  a largo 
number  of  joiners.  Several  strangers  who  arrived 
have  been  induced  to  return  to  Glasgow. 

Carlisle. — The  masons  employed  by  Messrs.  C. 
and  .1.  Armstrong  and  M.  Milburn  have  come  out 
on  strike.  The  dispute  is  as  to  a re-apportionment 
of  wages.  The  masons’  wages  are  in  Carlisle  33s. 
pr:r  week — viz.,  5s.  lOd.  for  each  of  the  first  five 
days,  and  3s.  lOd.  forthe  half-dav  on  Saturday.  The 
union  men  ask  that  the  pay  shall  remain  the  same, 
but  adjusted  to  a uniform  scale  of  6s.  a day  and  3s. 
for  Saturday.  This  the  above-mentioned  masters 
decline,  as  they  say  the  less  steady  men  would  not, 
under  this  system,  come  to  work  on  Saturdays. 

Edinburgh. — Some  stir  was  occasioned  in  several 
masons’  yards  on  Tuesday  by  the  circulation  of  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  the  Edinburgh  building  trade 
had  given  notice  of  a reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  on 
the  standard  rate  of  wages  at  present  paid  to  opera- 
tive masons,  a corresponding  reduction  being  at  the 
same  time  intimated  on  the  wages  of  the  labonrers. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  reduction  is  said  to  be 
tho  depressed  state  of  the  trade,  and  the  movement 
thus  initiated  is  believed  in  some  quarters  to  be 
preliminary  to  a general  reduction  of  wages  in  the 
building  trade,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  through- 
out Scotland.  Six  months  ago  the  operative  masons 
submitted  to  a reduction  of  wages  from  9d.  to  8d. 
per  hour ; so  that  the  one  now  in  question  will  bring 
the  rate  of  payment  down  to  7d.  per  hour,  while  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  will  be  at  the  rate  of  4^d. 
per  hour.  A large  number  of  hands  are  stated  to  be 
going  about  the  country  at  present  in  search  of 
employment. 

SoHTH  Shields. — At  a meeting  on  Friday  night 
of  the  operative  joiners,  who  have  now  been  out  on 
strike  for  20  weeks,  it  was  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
resolution  opposing  the  reduction  of  wages.  It  was 
reported  that  many  hands  lately  on  strike  had 
obtained  work  at  the  old  wages. 



WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
furthe-r  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAGER.  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
fADVT.] 


Holloway’s  Ointment  may  be  relied  upon  in  cases 

of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane. 
When  it  is  diligently  rubbed  upon  the  back  and  chest  it  relieves 
shortness  of  breath,  fluttering  of  the  heart,  stitch  in  the  side, 
cures  colds,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  protests  the  delicate  against 
consumption. 


TENDERS. 

Aneovee. — For  alterations  to  shop  in  High-street  for 
Mr.  J.  Chevis.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  architect,  London 

Beale  (accepted) £141 

Aemlev,  keae  Leees. — For  building  five  warehouses 
for  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  Mr.  J.  Whittington,  architect, 
Nottingham;  quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Hofmann  Wood, 
Loudon  and  Leeds  : — 

Smith,  J.,  and  Son  £8,078  0 0 

Brown,  T.  and  W 8,040  10  0 

Craven,  C.  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,000  0 0 

Bishopp,  J 7,994  8 6 

Gard,  B.  W.,  and  Co.  (accepted)  ...  7,985  4 0 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS. 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.O. 


N.B.— DIAGEAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 


Oct.  18, 1873. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1878. 


THE  RUINS  OF  THE  ESQUILINE 
AND  FORUM. 

rl'iHE  results  of  the  investigations  under- 
taken  MM.  Boissier,  Jordan,  Brizio, 
and  Lanciani,  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Roman  remains  have  now  been  made 
known  to  the  various  archa)ological  societies 
of  Europe.  An  imperfect  sketch  of  them 
was  published  without  authority  last  year ; 
but  the  account  is  now  complete,  and  will 
probably  be  given  to  the  public  in  a short 
time.  There  is  a part  of  the  Italian  capital 
which  is  still  antique.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Oorso,  the  Place  of  the  People,  or 
the  Square  of  Yenice.  Thence,  a deeply- 
scarped  street,  in  which  the  shops  resemble 
caverns  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  to  the  Forum, 
and  there  the  recent  discoveries,  as  well  as 
on  the  Esquiline  HiU,  have  been  made.  In 
1870,  by  a Royal  decree,  the  Roman  ruins 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  a special 
department,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
explorations  were  commenced  on  the  site  of 
the  Forum,  of  Caracalla’s  Baths,  of  the 
Famese  Gardens,  and  of  Hadrian’s  Yilla. 
They  have  since  been  suspended  from  time 
to  time,  owing  to  a failure  of  the  necessary 
funds.  Nevertheless,  splendid  fruits  have 
been  gathered  from  this  work  of  research — 
of  the  more  national  importance  in  that  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  appropriate  a 
single  statue,  any  object  of  art  whatever, 
or  even  coin,  to  enrich  a private  collection. 
There  have  thus  been  saved  from  dilapida- 
tion and  pillage,  numerous  painted  roofs 
and  vault-shaped  fragments  of  pavement  in 
mosaic,  and  fragments  also  of  marble  walls. 
These,  a few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
mercilessly  torn  from  their  original  posi- 
tions. and  carried  off  to  adorn  the  amateur 
galleries  of  America  or  Europe.  For 
example,  when  at  Porto,  the  pick-axes  of 
workmen  struck  upon  the  broken  roofs  of  a 
magnificent  palace,  long  buried  beneath  the 
dust  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  wealth  so  dis- 
covered was  carted  away  before  even  a plan  of 
the  structure  could  be  traced.  On  the  Esqui- 
line, however,  have  now  been  brought  to  light, 
far  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
houses  planted  there,  layer  upon  layer  of 
ruin,  indicating  not  merely  the  life  of  many 
successive  generations,  but  of  many  genera- 
rations  which,  in  point  of  time,  must  have 
flourished  widely  apart  from  one  another. 
To  give  an  instance : The  church  of  St. 
Clement  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  its  architec- 
ture, besides  containing  the  marvellous 
frescoes  of  Masaccio.  Below  its  basement 
was  actually  found  the  skeleton,  not  of  a 
pagan  temple,  but  of  an  older  Christian 
basilica,  ornamented  with  marble  pillars 
and  curious  paintings.  Below  this  again 
was  found  a sanctuary  dedicated  to  Mithra, 
with  a Roman  dwelling-house  belonging  to 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Empire ; deeper 
still,  relics  of  the  Republic ; deeper  yet, 
traces  of  the  kings  — the  rarest  of  any. 
Rome,  in  fact,  during  the  long  course  of  its 
career  has  been  again  and  again  rebuilt,  one 
city  rising  above  the  dilapidation  of  its 
predecessors.  Among  the  evidences  of  this 
few  are  more  important  than  those  recently 
produced  from,  as  it  were,  the  very  heart  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  which,  although  not  the 
most  renowned  among  the  Seven,  possesses 
characteristic  annals  of  its  own.  It  was 
there  that  executions  took  place,  freemen 
being  decapitated  on  a block,  and  slaves 
hung  upon  a gibbet — there  paupers  were 
buried — and  it  is  there  that  those  singular 
common  graves  were  discovered  which  dis- 
turbed the  calculations  of  Augustus  and 
Mecsenas  when  they  resolved  to  transform 
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the  entire  hill  into  a monument  of  marble 
splendour.  From  amid  the  remains  of  all 
this  have  been  brought  up  wonderful  paint- 
ings, representing  the  foundation  of  La- 
vinium,  the  death  of  iEneas,  and  “ the 
Kings  of  tho  Latins,”  and  a number  of 
tablets  inscribed  with  regulations  for  the 
treatment  of  slaves.  When  the  trenches 
were  opened  by  these  latest  explorers  they 
exposed  at  first  only  heaps  of  bones  and  the 
common  sepulchres  already  referred  to ; soon, 
however,  the  seai’chers  came  upon  a different 
class  of  curiosities,  so  to  term  them : small 
rectangular  chambers,  partly  hollowed  in  the 
rock,  and  partly  formed  of  walls,  cyclopean 
in  their  strength  and  massiveness.  These, 
without  communicating  with  each  other,  were 
arranged  in  regular  rows,  and  could  only  be 
entered  from  the  top,  whence,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thi-own 
or  lowered  into  them  uncoffined,  since  no 
vestiges  of  any  sarcophagi  have  been  de- 
tected,'though  bones,  and  even  ashes — the 
presence  of  the  latter  being  utterly  unex- 
plained— abound.  At  this  point  an  unex- 
pected revelation  took  place.  When  the 
rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  flooring  of  this  sepulchral 
abode  was  the  solid  rock,  the  explorers 
almost  gave  up  the  idea  of  finding  anything 
to  reward  their  search  below  it.  They  were 
mistaken,  however.  Accident  led  them  to 
break  open  other  tombs,  which  the  French 
archaeologists  declare  to  be  older  than  the 
Wall  of  Servius,  and  therefore  contem- 
porary with  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  If  this 
should  be  established  as  a truth,  it  wiU  be 
among  the  naost  vivid  lights  cast  upon  the 
realities  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
accounted  as  little  more  than  a mythoho- 
gical  period  of  Roman  history.  Compara- 
tively few  years  could  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  foundation  of  the  city  and  the 
digging  of  these  graves.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, a matter  of  intense  interest  to 
ascertain  their  contents.  There  were  fune- 
ral couches  of  rude  construction,  whence 
the  trappings,  whatever  they  had  been,  were, 
of  course,  utterly  mouldered  away — with 
vases,  cups,  and  lamps  of  pure  Etruscan 
style,  significant  of  a migration  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  walls,  more- 
over, which  lined  the  hollows  in  the  rock, 
were  composed  of  large- squared  stones, 
such  as  characterised  the  Tuscan  mor- 
tuary architecture  of  that  epoch.  It  was 
above  this  double  stage  of  tombs  that 
Mecsenas  laid  out  his  celebrated  gardens. 
He  covered  them  over  with  20ft.  of  artificial 
soil,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  that  they  had 
been  buried  out  of  human  sight  and  know- 
ledge for  ever.  But  his  own  creations — 
baths,  race-courses,  academies,  and  so  forth 
— were  also  destined  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
earth  after  ages  of  concealment  and  ob- 
livion. 

It  is  four  years  since  the  first  glimpse 
was  obtained  of  that  wonderful  palace, 
entombed  in  the  heart  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  of  which  a full  description  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  given  to  the  world.  While 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a new 
house  some  workmen  came,  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  soil,  upon  the  summit 
of  an  ancient  wall,  curvilinear  in  shape,  upon 
which  traces  of  colour  could  be  detected. 
Careful  examination  revealed  the  remains, 
singularly  well  preserved,  of  a palatial 
chamber — 80ft.  long,  and  upwards  of  30ft. 
wide — which  had  evidently  been  decorated 
with  great  magnificence.  The  flooring  was 
of  marble,  not  all  destroyed ; the  roof  had 
rested  upon  an  elegant  cornice  of  stucco ; 
the  walls  were  painted  red;  at  each  end, 
framed  within  borders  of  ebony  black,  were 
paintings  of  ebony  black,  were  paintings  of 
demigods,  nymphs,  and  landscapes,  exhibit- 
ing traces  of  varied  and  brilliant  tints. 
Along  the  side  walls,  at  regular  intervals, 
were  niches,  resembling  blind  windows,  but 
beautifully  adorned  with  patches  of  blue 


sky,  masses  of  rich  verdure,  flowers,  trees, 
and  birds — far  more  perfect,  the  French 
author  declares,  than  the  very  best  examples 
from  Pompeii.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  in- 
deed, that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  art  of 
wall  decoration  rose,  among  the  Italians,  to 
its  acme.  Seldom  has  tradition  so  com- 
pletely verified  itself  as  through  these  dis- 
coveries. The  descriptions  of  Pliny  corre- 
spond, with  an  exactitude  that  is  amazing, 
to  the  illustrations  which  have  been  laid 
before  us  within  the  last  four  months.  To 
what  use,  however,  the  archajologists  in- 
quire, was  this  vast  and  gorgeous  chamber 
destined  ? The  question  is  answered,  in. 
some  sort,  by  the  character  of  the  construc- 
tion itself.  At  one  end  is  a hemicycle, 
around  which  seven  rj,nks  of  seats  rise, 
by  concentric  gradations,  in  amphitheatrical 
arrangement,  up  to  a platform.  At  the 
opposite  extremity,  in  the  midst  of  a wall, 
traces  are  visible  of  a tribune,  or  place  for 
an  orchestra,  yet  suggesting  rather  the 
notion  of  a public  reading-room — an  institu- 
tion familiar  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
— than  of  a musical  or  rhetorical  festival. 
The  painted  places,  discovered  after  so  many 
centuries  of  mystery,  plainly  point  out  the 
rest.  At  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  on  the 
mai'ble  pavement,  were  the  chairs  of  the 
high  personages  assembled ; on  the  steps  of 
the  hemicycle  were  assembled  the  common 
people,  obscure  friends,  clients,  plaintiffs, 
and  others,  who  came  officially  to  applaud 
whatever  was  presented  to  their  admiration. 
The  whole  of  this  is  now  as  clear  as  though 
it  were  represented  by  a model.  If  that 
alone  had  Seen  the  result  of  the  discoveries 
just  illustrated  it  would  suffice  to  mark  a 
memorable  point  in  the  chronicles  of  Roman 
archaeology ; but  the  discoveries  beneath 
the  site  of  the  Forum  are  equally  important, 
and  not  less  interesting.  They  were  carried  on 
without  interruption  by  Signor  Rosa  diu-ing 
a period  of  two  years.  To  begin  with,  only 
minute  fragments  of  ornament  and  delicate 
remnants  of  sculpture  were  turned  up  from 
the  heavy  earthy  masses,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  time  has  accumulated  within  that 
traditional  area.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
basement  outlines  of  temples  and  the 
pedestals  of  fallen  statues  could  be  fixed 
with  an  assurance  approaching  to  certainty ; 
columns  of  marble,  and  of  stones  more  pre- 
cious still,  could  be  re-erected  precisely 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  fallen ; 
and  something  like  an  idea  has  been  gained, 
far  more  distinctly  than  that  suggested  in 
the  old  textbooks,  of  what  the  Forum  was 
when  it  constituted  the  heart  and  centre  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Never  in  her  highest 
days  of  pride  and  conquest  did  Rome  create 
anything  to  surpass  the  Forum,  which  sur- 
vived the  barbaric  invasion,  the  conquests 
of  the  Goths  and  Yandals,  and  even  the 
inroads  of  the  modem  spoliators.  But  the 
entire  fabric,  nevertheless,  fell  into  ruin, 
and  it  is  this  ruin  which  our  French 
archaeologists  have  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  illustrated  by  a series  of 
brilliant  discoveries.  They  began  by  dis- 
interring a number  of  marble  columns, 
completely  buried,  yet  still  standing  up- 
right ; they  went  on  to  do,  as  they  have 
done  effectually — discredit  the  accepted 
plans  of  the  Forum,  and  they  questioned 
the  limits  generally  assigned  to  it  from  the 
Arch  of  Severus  to  that  of  Titus,  or,  in 
Catholic  days,  from  St.  Adrian  to  St. 
Theodore.  Nearly  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  yards  of  earth  were  dis- 
placed in  order  to  arrive  at  a result ; but  in 
the  end  the  excavators  believe  themselves  jus- 
tified in  saying  with  triumph,  “ The  topo- 
graphy of  the  Forum  is  decided.”  We  have 
only  to  remember  its  history  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  interest  of  this  annouucement, 
which,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  name  of  so 
earnestly  scientific  a nation  as  the  French, 
is  not  lightly  made.  The  works  resolved 
upon  were  carried  out  with  as  much  scruple 
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!iH  cntlm».i:iHm.  Tliey  coininencccl  witli  an! 
uucli‘r])iiiniiii;  of  tlic!  Baliaii  iiiiHilica,  and 
till)  (Irivinj,'  of  nliafLH  and  tunnels  far  heneatli 
its  baHriueiit,,  tliou^li  the  eddice  itself  was 
a uionuiMi'iit  of  cUiHsie  antii]uity  wortliy  of 
all  inrestiKalioii — with  its  vast  expanse  of 
artistic  ])avement,  its  eindc  upon  circle  of 
curious  arehitecture,  its  siuoular  divisions 
of  space  between  oaiiies  and  worship,  and 
its  reiuarliable  inscription,  indicatinj'  a 
2)hiec  at  once  of  commerce  and  of  2>iety  : 

“ Those  who  win,  laugh ; those  who  lose, 
weep.”  The  pavement  preserves  the  marks 
of  columns  wliich  have  totally  disappeared  ; 
these  are  obviously  two  ranges  of  porticoes, 
serving  as  popular  promenades.  Within 
these  was  a court  of  justice,  with  a bench 
capable  of  seating  a hundred  and  eighty 
judges,  if  not  more — Scats  for  the  advocates, 
a great  “ well  ” for  clients  and  their  friends, 
and  a “ body  of  the  court  ” for  the  accom- 
niodiition  of  the  j>ublic  at  large.  Precisely 
from  such  a ti'ibunal  is  Caligula  described 
as  having  flung  money  to  corrupt  the  popu- 
lace. The  exertions  of  the  French  antiqua- 
rians, moreover,  have  brought  to  light  the 
buried  ruins  of  many  temples,  of  which, 
though  various  writers  have  described  them, 
no  remains  were  believed  to  exist;  one 
erected  by  Cassar,  and  dedicated  to  him — 
another,  of  far  more  venerable  date,  betwen 
the  monuments  of  Phocas  and  Domitian — 
and  a third,  in  which  occurs  a labyrinth  of 
staircases  of  singular  structure,  to  which 
no  date  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed. 
Altogether,  these  fresh  discoveries  at  Rome, 
instead  of  exhausting  the  mysteries  that 
still  lie  hidden  beneath  its  modern  surface, 
promise  an  almost  endless  series  of  revela- 
tions yet  to  come,  which  shall  throw  a light, 
brilliant  as  that  given  forth  by  Hercu- 
laneum and  Pompeii,  upon  the  arts  and 
manners  of  an  epoch  whence  so  much  of  our 
own  manners  and  arts  are  inherited.  We 
have  still  a large  volume  of  unpublished 
reports  to  notice  before  this  new  chronicle 
of  Roman  artistic  and  archaeological  inquiry 
can  be  put  out  of  hand. 


Hiinitation  :ind  economise  cost,  tlian  with 
tin:  intmition  of  substance  and  durability— 
w(!  will  not  S!iy  architectural  ell'ect,  as,  of 
course,  tliat  consideration  is  one  of  subor- 
dinate imi)ortanee  in  farmsteads.  Tlie 
covered  yai'd  is  adopted  by  both  the  prize 
designs,  but  in  two  very  dill'erent  ways, 
wliicli  we  shall  describe  by-and-bye — while 
soiiie  plans  only  i)artially  provide  it,  and 
others  adopt  the  open  yard.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  warmth  is  a very  desirable 
element  in  farm  economy,  and  the  manure 
of  covered  yards  has  been  found  by  Prof. 


A DAIRY  HOMESTEAD 
COMPETITION. 

[second  notice.] 

TN  fulfilment  of  our  promise  we  now  re- 
turn  to  the  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers’  Association,  which  have 
been  on  view  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington.  Last  week  we  described  as  fully 
as  our  short  time  permitted  the  general 
features  of  the  designs  so  far  as  they  had 
been  hung;  we  now  intend  to  enter  more 
into  detail,  and  to  make  a few  remarks  upon 
the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  the  prize  jdans, 
and  one  or  two  others  we  consider  worth 
notice.  In  our  last  ai'ticle  we  omitted  to 
mention  the  design  under  the  motto  of 
“Detur  digniori,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Potter, 
of  Aires  ford,  Hants,  to  which  the  second 
prize  has  been  awarded — our  simple  but 
sufficient  apology  for  the  omission  being 
that  Mr.  Potter’s  design  had  not,  at  the 
time  we  left  the  hall,  been  hung;  we,  how- 
ever, are  glad  to  say  something  about  it. 
There  are  a few  well-recognised  principles 
to  be  observed  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  agricultural  buildings,  about 
which  farmers  are  tolerably  agreed.  The 
first  is  the  desirability  of  economical  and 
substantial  erections,  so  placed  as  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  labourer  in  the  pre2)a- 
ration  of  food  foi-  the  live  stock ; the  second, 
covered  yards,  capable  of  affording  shelter 
and  warmth  to  the  cattle ; the  third,  good 
drainage  ; and  the  fourth,  plenty  of  light 
and  efficient  ventilation.  Applying  these 
tests  to  the  plans  befoi’C  us,  we  find  sub- 
stantiality sacrificed  in  most  of  the  best 
plans — that  is  to  say,  the  authors  have 
adopted  iron  more  from  a desire  to  secure 
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Fig.  I. 
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A Cowhouse. 

B Food-preparing  shed. 

C Covered  yard. 

D Store. 

E Stables,  &c. 

F F Calves. 
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II  Box. 

K Pig-yard  and  piggeries. 


Fig.  II. 

L Horse  yard. 

M Carts  and  waggons. 

N Implement  shed. 

0 10-horse  grass-chopper 
engine. 

P Cart-horse  stable,  &o. 

Q Infirmary. 

K,  Cowhouses. 


Voeickner  and  others  “ to  be  worth  quite 
one- half  more  than  manure  made  in  open 
yards  under  similar  circumstances.”  Most 
farmers,  we  imagine,  if  not  trammelled  by 
landlords  and  vested  interests,  would  gladly 
exchange  their  02ien  yards  for  covered  ones, 
as  even  the  most  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old 
customs  would  allow  that  cows  and  stock, 
if  sheltered,  are  improved  in  quality,  while 
the  farmyard  manure  is  not  impoverished 
by  the  rain.  Since  our  last  article  was 
written  the  first  23rize — a silver  medal  and 
£10 — has  been  awarded  to  “ Ich  Dien  ” 


(Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  of  Elvaston  Castle). 
This  2da'H,  as  we  observed  tlien,  posseBses 
uumistakeable  merits,  and  exliibits  the  care 
and  detail  of  one  master  of  his  subject. 
We  can  only  regret  that  a little  architectural 
skill  in  the  way  of  grouping  has  not  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  an  exceedingly  simple 
and  well  thought-out  plan.  Mr.  Murray’s 
design,  we  may  repeat,  consists  of  four 
blocks  or  ranges  of  sheds,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  or  one  long  shed,  and  three 
projecting  wings,  at  right  angles  thereto, 
enclosing  two  covered  yards,  of  which  we 
give  an  outline  block  plan  (Fig.  1).  Tlie 
cow-house  forms  the  centre  building,  and 
consists  of  a double  row  of  cow  standings, 
13  in  each  row.  Down  the  centre,  between 
the  stalls,  is  a tramway  for  feeding,  com- 
municating with  the  food-preparing  de- 
partment at  the  end,  where  are  placed 
the  mill,  worked  by  an  engine  at  the 
back  ; the  chaff  and  roots  store,  with 
a small  barn  beliind,  which  the  author 
says  might  be  dispensed  with.  Tlie 
cross  tramway  and  footpaths  communi- 
cate, it  will  be  seen,  with  the  lateral 
wings  on  each  side,  the  stables,  cow- 
sheds, and  piggeries.  The  implements, 
waggons,  and  cart-horse  stable  are  placed 
in  the  long  end  range,  while  the  yards  are 
well  sheltered  on  three  sides,  and  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  live  stock.  The  two  yards 
are  covered  by  span  roofs  of  flat  pitch, 
with  iron  principals,  supported  on  cast-iron 
hollow  columns,  and  are  well  provided  with 
upper  raised  light  for  ventilation.  There  are 
five  parallel  rows  of  roofs,  which  comprise  the 
cowsheds  as  well  as  the  yards.  It  is  rather 
a question  whether  the  two  lines  of  columns 
in  the  yards  are  desirable,  and  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  spanned 
the  yards  by  single  roofs,  so  as  to  give  an 
unimpeded  area  for  cattle  and  carts.  The 
author  uses  timber  rafters  with  iron 
trussing.  The  yards  are  drained  by  Gin. 
and  4in.  drains,  the  smaller  ones  being 
connected  with  the  columns  which  serve  as 
down  pipes,  and  the  Gin.  pipes  discharge 
the  water  into  troughs  in  each  yard.  The 
author  suggests  a steam  engine  to  pump 
the  water  into  a reservoir,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  for  the  various  departments — a 
very  necessary  provision  in  large  farm- 
steads. We  notice  that  each  yard  is  divided 
by  an  iron  railing  into  two  parts  to  be  used 
as  occasion  demands.  The  walls  in  this 
plan  are  shown  of  9in.  brick  externally,  but 
the  cow-houses  and  many  of  the  divisions 
are  of  iron  fencing,  while  the  roofing  of  the 
covered  yards  is  of  slate — half -slated,  to 
give  ventilation.  We  have  chiefly  confined 
our  attention  to  the  homestead  itself.  The 
farm-house  is  compact,  and  the  dairy  small, 
the  house  being  located  on  the  left  side  of 
the  yards.  “ Detur  Digniori,”  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Potter,  of  Alresford,  Hants,  wins  the 
second  prize — bronze  medal,  and  £5.  We  il- 
lusti'ate  this  plan  also  (Fig.  2),  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a very  different  arrangement 
is  adopted.  The  plan  is  at  first  sight  not 
so  simple,  but  on  a closer  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  the  main  departments 
have  been  located  with  a practical  regard 
to  economical  distribution.  The  cow-house 
has  its  entrance  facing  south,  and  extends 
nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  land  from  east 
to  west.  The  covered  yard  in  front  is 
70ft.  Gin.  by  G3ft.,  and  is  open  to  the  south. 
It  is  shown  roofed  by  one  wide-span  roof  of 
iron  G3ft.  wide,  the  object  being,  the  author 
says,  to  avoid  roof-gutters  and  overflows, 
and  to  allow  the  cattle  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  author  justly  remarks  on  the 
danger  of  supports  and  their  obstruction, 
and  frequent  damage  of  them  ; at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  ap2)i’ove  of  the  very  flat 
construction  ado2)tcd,  and  would  suggest 
the  lantern  form  as  far  more  appropriate, 
and  equally  inexpensive  as  the  one  shown. 
One  point  of  inqKirtance  is  that  the  yard  is 
well  screened  on  three  sides,  and  from  the 
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nortli-eaet.  Tlio  buikliiiRR  on  the  west  side 
of  this  yard  comprise  on  the  •'round  level 
an  infirmary  well  removtsd  from  the  healthy 
cattle,  a store  for  seed  and  saolcs,  two 
calvinf'-boxes  near  the  cow-houses,  while 
above  is  a straw  loft.  The  convenience  of 
the  latter  consists  in  the  occupier  being 
able,  by  means  of  a wide  doorway  to  the 
road  adjoining,  to  deposit  the  straw  by  an 
elevator,  and  by  another  opening  on  the 
covered  yard-side  to  supply  the  litter  where 
necessary.  The  cow-house  is  811ft.  by  32ft., 
and  the  stalls  are  placed  head  to  head  witli 
the  usual  feeding  passage  and  tram  be- 
tween, and  there  arc  two  rows  of  six  stalls 
in  each  half  of  the  house.  Calf-houses  are 
■well  placed  at  the  end  of  this  block.  Cen- 
trally located  in  tlie  roar,  and  at  right 
angles,  is  a long  food-preparing  house  80ft. 
by  22ft.  Above  ""this  are  the  chaff,  cake,  and 
meal-rooms,  and  granary,  the  last  being 
conveniently  placed  above  the  food-prepar- 
ing portion.  The  chaff  bin  is  supplied  from 
the  chaff  cutter  immediately  above  through 
a trap  door,  the  cake  and  meal  being  sup- 
plied in  the  same  way  to  bins  below.  The 
author,  in  describing  this  part  of  his  design, 
says,  “ Barford  and  Perkins’  steam  generator 
is  placed  in  proximity  to  the  chaff -room, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  generator  is 
the  root-cutter  and  pulper.  As  the  machi- 
nery shafting  is  fixed  as  close  to  the  roof  as 
possible  to  avoid  danger  from  pulleys  and 
driving-belts,  and  to  leave  all  the  clear  space 
for  working,  it  is  necessary  for  driving  the 
root- cutter,  which  is  the  only  machine  on 
the  ground  floor,  to  employ  a countershaft 
and  pulley  on  the  upper  floor,  and  have  a 
vertical  driving  belt ; but  this  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  unimpeded  space  is  obtained  for 
unloading  roots  from  carts  close  to  the 
machine.”  We  find  the  author  provides  a 
fixed  steam-engine  and  boiler  for  steaming 
the  cattle  food,  farm  refuse,  and  for  boiling 
meal  and  grains  for  pig  food.  To  do  this 
hot  water  “ is  brought  from  the  steam  boiler 
and  made  to  circulate  round  a jacketed 
copper,  fixed  close  to  the  piggeries  so 
as  to  save  fuel,  and  attendance.”  The 
piggeries  have  large  covered  courts,  besides 
open  yards  in  front,  and  are  supplied 
with  food  by  a tramway  at  the  back,  which 
also  traverses  the  food- shed  and  cow-house. 
“ An  underground  tank  near  the  pig  boiler 
receives  by  stoneware  pipes  the  whey  from 
cheese-room  and  skimmed  milk  from  milk- 
room,  a pump  pumping  the  same  into  the 
pig  boiler.”  We  may  note  that  the  waggon 
and  implement-sheds  are  placed  in  the  north 
shed,  and  are  sheltered  from  the  driiang 
south-west  rains  and  scorching  suns,  and 
the  cart-horse  stables  are  facing  the  east,  to 
receive  the  morning  sun. 

Our  plan  does  not  show  the  dairy  build- 
ings, which  form  a distinct  range  facing 
north.  On  the  south  they  are  sheltered  by 
the  farm-house  contiguous,  a passage  being 
obtained  between  them  from  east  to  west  for 
ventilation  and  air.  The  milk -room,  cheese 
or  press  room  are  placed  in  direct  commu- 
nication, and  the  walls  and  floors  are  pro- 
posed to  be  of  non-absorbent  materials.  To 
keep  a cool  temperature  sliding  air  bricks 
are  inserted  near  the  floor  level,  and  exhaust 
ventilators  or  louvres  in  the  roofs.  Hollow 
or  concrete  walls  are  suggested — slate  slabs, 
cement  floors,  windows  of  rough  plate,  or 
double  casements,  and  other  sanitary  precau- 
tions have  been  introduced.  The  heavily 
tinted  perspective  does  ill  justice  to  this 
design ; and  the  style  of  building,  though 
plain,  admits  of  improvement. 

“ A 101  ” (“commended  ” by  the  judges) 
is  the  design,  we  understand,  of  Mr.  W.  Nor- 
man, architect,  Dorchester.  W e described  its 
general  features  last  week  as  quadrangular, 
with  an  open  yard  in  the  centre.  The  cow- 
houses form  three  sides ; the  piggeries  are 
on  the  fourth.  Some  care  and  knowledge  is 
evident,  and  of  the  open-yard  plans  this  is  the 
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best  undoubtedly.  The  details  have  boon 
skilfully  studied,  especially  the  piggeries. 
Those  have  a boiling-house  at  one  cud,  and 
tank  with  a din.  pipe  laid  from  the  dairy 
to  convey  the  whey  into  the  latter.  Prom 
the  tank  it  is  pumped,  and  run  into  a pipe  or 
feeding  trough.  Movable  flaps  are  shown, 
in  a detail  drawing,  for  the  piggeries,  and  a 
feeding  path  behind.  A manure  tank  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  a 
concrete  pathway  surrounds  it,  and  gives 
access  to  the  different  sheds.  Wooden  cow- 
stalls  are  shown  of  simple  but  substantial 
construction,  the  troughs  being  of  wood. 
We  observe,  too,  that  the  authors  suggest 
sliding  doors,  by  far  the  best  if  properly 
run,  that  the  dairy  windows  have  glazed 
casements,  with  perforated  zinc  on  the  out- 
side, and  shutters  inside,  and  a lift  from 
dairy  to  cheese-room  over  is  provided.  The 
design  we  spoke  in  commendation  of  last 
week,  “ There  they  wait  their  wonted  pro- 
vender,”  &c.,  we  find  is  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Jas.  Cowie,  of  Bromley,  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  R.  Payne,  architect,  of  Fenchurch- 
street.  Perhaps  the  only  fault  of  plan  is 
the  great  length  of  cow-shed  and  the  single 
row  of  standings.  In  other  respects  thei'e 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  design, 
and  architecturally  it  holds  certainly  the 
highest  place.  “ Royal  Oak  ” errs  in 
dividing  his  cow-sheds,  and  in  the  stall 
arrangement,  though  'there  is  a careful 
study  of  detail  in  the  food-preparing  de- 
partment. There  are  two  models.  One, 
No.  618,  shows  an  m-shaped  arrangement, 
and  two  yards ; another.  No.  619,  places  the 
sheds  for  cows  under  a corrugated  iron 
roof  of  three  spans,  the  stable  forming  a 
cross  shed  in  the  rear,  and  the  piggeries  on 
one  side — a not  very  economical  disposition 
of  the  area.  Though  models  assist  popular 
comprehension  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  plans,  and  possibly  this  omission  has 
been  rather  prejudicial  in  the  eyes  of  the 
professional  referees.  In  conclusion,  ^ we 
may  just  add  to  our  remarks  on  the  design, 
“ Bloomsbury,”  the  qualifying  observation, 
that  if  less  area  had  been  taken  up,  and 
better  detail  shown,  there  would  have  been 
a claim,  and  the  grouping  and  arrangement 
would  have  commended  itself  to  us  far  more 
than  it  did  on  our  first  view.  The  perspective 
gives  a better  idea  of  the  plan  than  the 
heavily-tinted  and  scarcely-finished  draw- 
ings and  elevation. 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE  AND  ITS 
SOUTHERN  APPROACHES. 
'T'HE  abolition  of  the  toll  on  Water loo- 
bridge  will  probably  lead  to  some  im- 
provements being  made  in  a sadly-neglected 
line  of  thoroughfare  from  the  south  end  of 
that  bridge  to  St.  George’s-circus.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Waterloo-bridge  approach 
is  one  cf  the  finest  to  the  Middlesex  shore, 
that  the  view  of  the  Thames  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  from  this  bridge  is  acknow- 
ledged tc  surpass  that  from  Westminster, 
Blackfriars,  and  London  bridges,  that  it  is 
the  most  central  as  regards  the  City  and 
western  districts,  and  is  the  most  direct 
communication  from  north  to  south,  it 
would  certainly  savour  of  a narrow  policy 
if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  not 
turn  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
this  populous  and  much-deteriorated  part  of 
London.  Waterloo  - road  has  for  years 
suffered  from  the»toll,  and  has  moreover 
enjoyed  an  unen'viable  reputation  as  a com- 
mercial thoroughfare.  It  has  been  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  dirtiest  of  the  roadways 
in  the  Lambeth  district,  and  the  houses  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  the  most  dilapidated 
character.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks 
— due  principally  to  the  toll-bars — the  road 
is  wide  and  straight,  and  it  is  the  main 
approach  to  the  Waterloo  terminus  of  the 
Londonand  South-WesternRailway.  Archi- 


tecturally there  is  nothing  very  striking  in 
Waterlo()-roa<l,  the  principal  building  being 
St.  .John’s  Church,  built  in  1824,  in  the 
Griician  Doric  order,  with  a hexastylc  portico, 
upon  a site  formerly  a horse-pond — a type 
of  edifice  common  fifty  years  ago,  and  ot 
which  several  remain  in  London  and  the 
suburbs.  By  the  way.  it  contains  the  tomb 
of  Elliston,  the  comedian,  a friend  of 
Charles  Mathews,  and  immortalised  by 
Charles  Lamb.  The  South-Western  tei’- 
minus  has  been  lately  extended,  but  in  a style 
altogether  unworthy  of  railway  architec- 
ture. The  Victoria  Palace  Theatre,  with  its 
hideous  flank  wall,  abuts  upon  the  road,  and 
perhaps  at  this  point  its  worst  part  com- 
mences, as  it  intersects  that  still  less 
reputable  thoroughfare — the  “ New  Cut.” 
Prom  this  junction  southward  to  the 
Obelisk  the  Waterloo-road  is  composed  of  a 
most  dilapidated  class  of  houses.  Some  of 
them  have  seen  better  days,  but  are  now 
tenanted  by  a very  mixed  class  of  trades- 
men. Sooner  or  later  they  must  come 
down;  many  are  in  a very  tottering  condition 
if  not  already  condemned,  and  their  sites 
would  afford  some  very  desirable  frontages 
for  business  premises.  A very  central  and 
desirable  site  this  would  be,  in  our  opinion, 
for  baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poorer 
classes  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Obelisk,  or  in  those  dens  of  misery  and 
disease  between  Lambeth-marsh,  the  New- 
cut,  and  the  Westminster  Bridge-road.  A 
row  of  buildings  let  at  moderate  rental, 
with  shops  below,  built  so  that  each  story 
could  be  let  off  to  respectable  tenants,  would 
be  a good  speculation.  When  improvement 
takes  place  here — and  this  cannot  long  be 
deferred — a reconstruction  of  St.  George’s- 
circus  may  be  desirable.  This  at  present 
is  a very  important  point  of  convergence  of 
six  main  thoroughfares  from  every  part  of 
London — viz.,  the  Borough-i’oad,  Black- 
friars-road,  Waterloo-road,  and  Westmin- 
ster-road  (which  are  bridge  roads),  besides 
Lambeth-road  and  London-road,  lea(Iing 
to  Newington  and  the  southern  districts. 
These  roadways  are  all  wide  and  direct 
lines — two  of  them  are  tramway  routes— and 
by  making  the  Circus  rather  larger  a very 
important  and  improving  locality  might  in 
time  take  the  place  of  a very  squalid  one. 
The  latest  and  most  important  step  towards 
the  amelioration  of  this  locality  is  the 
removal  of  the  Waterloo  toll ; another  -will 
be  the  opening  of  a better  route  to  the  City 
via  a new  bridge  ; and  there  remains  only 
a third  improvement  that  we  have  always 
thought  a desideratum — namely,  a direct 
line  of  communication  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  northwards.  The  detour  from  this 
part  of  the  Strand,  say,  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  is  anything  but  plea- 
sant. 

Thus  we  have  Wellington- street  and  Bow- 
street,  a break  at  Long-acre  into  Drury- 
lane  near  the  theatre,  and  another  interrup- 
tion at  Holborn,  after  which  we  are  obliged 
to  take  either  Southampton-row  or  Gray’s 
Inn-lane,  to  lead  us  to  the  Euston-road.  A 
better  line  of  thoroughfare  could  be  impro- 
vised by  improving  Wellington-street  or 
diverting  Bow-street,  and  prolonging  them 
through  Drury-lane  into  Holborn,  as,  after 
all,  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  block  of 
buildings  between  the  Strand  and  Holborn. 
We  need  not  now  stay  to  descant  upon  the 
valuable  opening-up  of  dense  and  unsa- 
voury localities  these  suggestions  would 
effect,  and  what  splendid  frontages  could 
be  formed,  well  adapted  for  business  pur- 
poses. There  is  a crying  and  generally- 
admitted  want  of  a central  line  of  access 
from  the  Strand  to  the  main  northern 
stations  of  Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  King’s- 
cross,  but  the  public  have  been  deprived  of 
it  by  the  large  vested  interests  that  have 
hitherto  blocked  the  way.  One  of  these  has 
been  removed ; let  us  hope  the  others  will 
follow. 
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A CHAPTER  ON  ROOFS  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE.— II. 

'IV/'HRN  in  tlio  Rixteontli  contiiry  pcnna- 
' ’ Jicnt  tliealres  Ijof'iin  to  )jc  erected,  a de- 
inaud  for  roofsof  ^reatcapacityand  strength, 
yet  of  economical  construction  to  meet  the 
nuinerons  acecissorial  purposes  of  the  stage 
was  created.  In  addition  to  mere  covering, 
Bucli  roofs  accordingly  furnished  space  for 
workshops  and  store-rooms  in  which  nume- 
rous assistants  pursued  their  busy  occupa- 
tions in  the  midst  of  dry  combustible 
materials.  Hetween  them  and  the  audi- 
'lorium  there  was  commonly  no  impervious 
division,  and  frequent  destruction  by  fire 
was  but  too  certain  a consequence.  On 
rebuilding  Covent  Garden  in  1857,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Bjirry  made  the  roof  of  iron, 
berlio  built  a theatre  at  Vicenza,  and 
Palladio  one  ,at  Venice,  on  Vitruvian  rules  ; 
“ blit  the  latter,”  Mr.  Fergusson  observes, 
“designed  the  celebrated  Teatro  Olym- 
pico,  at  Vicenza,  which  still  stands  a monu- 
ment of  his  classical  taste,  and  boasts  of 
being  the  oldest  permanent  theatre  in 
Europe — at  least  of  those  built  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans.”  It  was  scarcely  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  foundations  at  Palla- 
dio s death,  but  was  carried  forward  by  his 
son,  Silla,  and  finally  Scamozzi  “ directed 
the  standing  scenes ; ” but  the  roof  has  no 
commanding  feature.  The  architects  of 
the  Aliberti,  Tordinona,  and  Argentina 
theatres,  at  Rome,  were  born  and  died  be- 
tween 16.34  and  1766.  The  roof  of  the  Argen- 
tina (Pig.  5)  bears  a striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  of 
the  same  pitch,  has  a space  of  80ft.,  has 
the  same  tile  covering  and  overhanging 
eaves.  The  common  rafters  have  similar  but 
more  numerous  purlins,  the  great  principal 
rafters  and  short  king  post,  the  auxiliary 
®r  cushion  or  trussing  rafters,  the  long 
straining  beam,  and  short  queen-posts.  The 
holster- pieces  or  corbels  under  the  ends  of 
the  tie-beam  are  here  made  in  two  courses. 
The  most  noticeable  difference  consists  in 
^pporting  the  strainer  by  an  iron  stirrup 
in  connection  with  the  king-post  and  prin- 
cipals, and  supporting  the  tie-beam  by  two 
iron  stirrups  from  the  strainer  and  near 
the  centre,  in  lieu  of  the  wooden  suspender 
nsed^  at  St.  Paul’s.  Both  are  framed  of 
fir  timber,  and  in  point  of  general  resem- 
blance no  parallel  could  be  stronger  nor 
more  indicative  of  a common  designer. 
But  the  Argentina  is  attributed  to  the 
Marchese  Girolamo  Teodoli,  who  died  in 
1766  ; or,  by  some,  to  Frediani. 

The  earliest  house  on  the  horse- shoe  plan 
at  Rome  was  the  Tordinona,  designed  by 
Cailo  Fontana,  in  1675,  Of  the  chief  exist- 
ing London  theatres  the  dates  are  pretty 
certain.  The  site  of  Her  Majesty’s,  in  the 
Haymarket,  was  first  devotedi  to  the  Muses 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  early  in  the  18th 
century  ; the  “ little  ” theatre  there,  1720 ; 
Covent  Garden,  1733.  Drury-lane  has  had 
longer  hold  of  the  soil,  and  the  present 
house  counts  as  the  fourth.  The  third  af- 
forded one  of  those  successful  examples  of 
carpentry  that  command  a lasting  admira- 
tion, and  serve  as  enduring  models  (see 
Fig.  6).  It  was  built  in  1793,  under  Mr. 
Henry  Holland,  architect,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Giey  Saunders,  carpenter.  The  length  was 
about  200ft.,  and  the  clear  span  80ft.  3|in. 
The  trusses  were  15ft.  apart.  Very  ample 
accommodation  for  carpenters  and  painters 
was  obtained  in  the  middle  space  (32ft. wide), 
and  at  the  sides  were  dressing-rooms,  store 
rooms,  &c.,  with  flat  ceilings.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  load  is  very  apparent.  The 
central  span  and  half  of  each  of  the  side 
roofs  were  borne  by  the  great  trusses  ; the 
other  halves  of  the  side  roofs  by  the  walls. 
The  truss  was  12iu.  thick  ; tie  beams,  15in. 
deep ; qucen-2iosts,  15in.  wide ; strainer, 
1-in.  square ; the  sloping  braces,  or  prin- 
cipals, 14in.  deep  at  the  base,  and  12in.  at 


the  top.  From  the  foot  of  the  queen-jiost 
to  the  middle  of  this  raking  beam  was  a 
strut,  8in.  by  12in.,  but  the  effect  was 
doubtful;  nor  did  any  reason  appear  for 
making  the  principal  deeper  at  one 
end  tlian  the  other,  as  both  must  be 
equally  strained.  Tredgold  has  evidently 
looked  at  the  frame  in  the  same  light, 
for  one  of  his  figures,  cursorily  regarded  as 
a correct  copy  of  Mr.  Holland’s  design, 
proves,  on  more  careful  collation,  to  be 
without  the  strut,  and  the  principal  is  of 
the  same  depth  throughout.  In  the  repre- 
sentation here  given  I notice  that  the 
tapering  form  of  the  timber  fairly  marked 
on  the  drawing  has  become  parallel  in  the 
process  of  engraving.  Of  course  any  addition 
to  a compressed  beam  should  be  made  in 
the  middle.  The  roof  of  a theatre  is 
heavily  charged.  For  the  cover,  with  its 
frame,  and  stress  of  wind  and  snow,  601b. 
to  the  foot  would  be  a maximum.  But 
added  to  that  is  the  suspended  floor  and  ceil- 
ing, stores,  machinery,  and  a throng  of 
busy  employes.  This  surcharge  was  not 
perhaps  sufj^ciently  provided  for,  but,  sub- 
ject to  a possibly  too  great  confidence,  Mr. 
Holland  produced  a magnificent  example. 
It  was  unfortunately  of  brief  duration,  and 
consumed  in  1809. 

The  troubled  shade  of  Garrick,  hovering  near, 

Dropt  on  the  burning  pile  a pitying  tear ! 

In  the  year  1794  Mr.  George  Saunders, 
architect,  constructed  an  admirable  roof. 


upper  story  of  the  walls,  and  has  neither 
parapets  nor  inner  gutters.  There  seems, 
indeed,  the  natural  subordination  of  a pro- 
vincial house  to  one  in  the  capital,  where 
space  is  of  greater  value,  and  every  edifice 
must  be  complete  and  self-contained. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  although  in  stone 
architecture,  where  the  blocks  of  the  enta- 
blature reach  only  from  one  abacus  to  the 
other,  every  column  bears  an  equal  portion 
of  the  load,  but  when  a plank  or  piece  of 
timber  rides  continuously  over  several  sup- 
ports the  weight  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. The  boards  of  a floor  resting  on 
many  joists,  the  common  rafters  reaching 
over  several  purlins,  the  tie-beam  held  up 
at  several  points  of  suspension  are  familiar 
instances.  The  relative  stress  in  hundredths 
is  computed  for  two  ends  and  one  inter- 
mediate support  20  + 60  -f  20  = 100. 

For  two  ends  and  two  intermediate  sup- 
ports 13  + 37  + 37  + 13  = 100. 

For  two  ends  and  three  intermediate  sup- 
ports 10  -f  28  + 24  + 28  -f  10  = 100. 

For  two  ends  and  four  intermediate  sup- 
ports 8 -f  23  + 19  + 19  -f  23  + 8 = 100. 

A method  of  computing  the  strains  of  the 
several  parts  of  a frame  by  Maxwell’s 
“ Diagrams  of  Stress  ” was  explained  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  by  Captain  Seddon, 
R.E.,  April  22,  1872,  and  is  printed  in  the 
“ Transactions.” 

Collections  of  roof  designs  generally  ex- 
hibit a great  proportion  of  failures,  or  dis- 


Fio.  5. 


80ft.  span,  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre. 
The  pitch  was  one-third  of  the  width,  and 
the  sloping  sides  reached  from  the  dripping 
eaves  to  the  ridge,  the  common  rafters 
being  51ft.  long,  supported  by  a pole-plate 
at  the  eaves,  and  five  purlins  reducing  the 
bearings  to  something  over  8ft.,  the  upper- 
most being  sustained  by  a collar-beam. 
Under  the  purlins  came  the  principal  rafters, 
each  35ft.  long,  9in.  square  at  the  top,  and 
12in.  deep  at  the  foot.  Straining  beam  at 
the  head,  9in.  X 12in.,  19|ft.  long  without 
any  intermediate  help.  Queen  posts,  exclu- 
sive of  abutments,  9x9,  with  a straining 
sill  9 X 54.  The  central  aperture,  free  from 
all  impediment,  was  19ft.  6in.  wide  and  18ft. 
high.  The  side  portions  were  thus  formed : 
The  length  of  the  great  rafter  being  divided 
into  fourths,  a raking  strut  was  carried  from 
the  uppermost  to  the  queen-post  at  about 
a yard  from  the  base.  In  the  middle  or 
under  the  second  imrlin  stood  a king-post, 
9x6,  with  an  auxiliary  ijp,fter,  9 X 9 at  the 
foot,  and  9 X 6 at  the  top.  Opposed  to  this 
was  a strut,  9x6,  reaching  the  great  queen- 
post  at  about  1ft.  from  the  bottom.  From 
near  the  first  purlin  a strut  extended  to  the 
base  of  the  king-post.  Thus  the  great  rafter 
was  stiffened  at  every  quarter  of  its  length, 
and  the  tie-beam,  15  X 15,  had  four  points 
of  susjicnsion.  The  trusses  are  10ft.  apart. 
Compared  with  the  Drury-lane  roof  this 
has  less  accommodation,  but  it  saves  the 


play  examples  so  defective  in  form  and 
arrangement  as  to  make  failure  the  only 
consistent  result.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
specify  instances,  but  they  are  frequent 
where  loads  have  been  wrongly  estimated, 
the  nature  of  materials  imperfectly  under- 
stood, or  their  powers  injudiciously  applied. 
But  internationally  considered,  the  modern 
carpentry  of  Great  Britain  seems  entitled 
to  a favourable  place,  conceding  always 
that  we  have  made  no  stupendous  effort  to 
parallel  the  Imperial  Riding-house  at 
Moscow,  and  that  our  praise  is  due  rather 
to  economy  than  art.  The  artistic  treat- 
ment of  carpentry  is  very  dependent  on  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
and  from  these  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
banished  for  the  almost  exact  term  of  three 
centuries.  When  ceilings  came  into  use 
the  framework  was  no  longer  apparent,  and 
the  attributes  of  beauty  were  wholly 
ignored.  A level  tie-beam  was  a leading 
canon  of  security  under  the  Commissioners 
for  Building  New  Chui’ches,  whose  func- 
tions ceased  at  the  death  of  their  surveyor 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  architects  have 
since  been  free  to  devise  church  roofs  on 
the  principles  of  their  mediieval  ancestors. 
Secular  edifices  had  not  been  similarly 
debarred,  but  they  were  largely  influenced 
by  the  change,  and  an  incentive  was  given 
to  the  Gothic  revival. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Price,  iiublishod  in  1753, 
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has  a remarkable  series  of  designs  for 
roofs,  considering  the  date  at  which  they 
were  made.  They  arc  of  moderate  pitch, 
or  from  caves  to  ridge  about  a fourth  of  the 
span.  In  every  case  there  is  a level  collar 
from  side  to  side,  at  about  the  middle  of 
rafters,  and  from  this  collar  sloping  ties 
(of  wood)  are  carried  to,  and  connected 
with,  the  rafter  feet.  The  chief  variation 
iu  the  framing  occurs  in  the  triangle  above 
the  collar.  In  the  first  it  is  void,  and  the 
ties  meet  at  the  middle;  in  the  second  a 
king-post  and  two  struts,  the  ties  again 
meeting  in  the  middle.  In  the  third  there 
are  queen-posts,  strainer  and  king-post  over, 
the  ties  starting  from  beneath  the  queens. 
The  fourth  has  a king-post  reaching  from 
collar  to  ridge  with  struts,  and  short  queen- 
posts  from  beneath  which  the  ties  also  start. 
Their  lines  are  strikingly  similar,  indeed,  to 
many  examples  in  iron  a century  later. 

As  an  economic  auxiliary  iu  the  construc- 
tion of  roofs  wrought  iron  has  recently 
asserted  very  powerful  claims,  but  in  the 
■early  stages  of  its  application  the  effect 


stances  may  bo  decoratively  employed.  In 
exemplification  of  such  impressions  Fig.  7 
is  suggestively  presented,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  assumed  that  the  sloping  ceiling 
would  bo  suitably  decorated. 

With  consciousness  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  a large  subject  has  been 
treated  I bring  these  chapters  to  a close. 
One  aim  has  been  to  avoid  every  needless 
break  of  text.  The  reader  has  been  stopped 
by  no  equational  impediments ; the  first  ho 
meets  is  also  the  last,  and  the  terms  are  in 
direct  sequence  and  proportion — e.g.,  Q.  E. 
= D.  Here  Q.,  representing  the  modicum 
of  imparted  information,  multiplied  into 
B. — his  own  enlightened  apprehension — 
yields  D.,  my  amplified  return. 

Thomas  Moeeis. 


AMERICAN  JERRY  BUILDERS  » 

The  real  culprit  who  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  presence  of  sewer  gas  in  so  many 
modern  dwellings  is  the  “ speculative  ” — or  as 
he  is  called  in  England  the  “ Jerry  ” — builder. 


bulk  of  the  dwellings  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  not  to 
extend  the  list,  are  the  work  of  their  bands. 

They  are  not  bad-looking  houses  as  a rule, 
but  being  built  to  attract  the  eye,  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  appearances.  Outwardly 
they  have  every  semblance  of  first-class  dwell- 
ings, but  the  unfortunate  tenant  or  purchaser 
soon  learns  their  true  character.  Usually  they 
are  mere  shells,  hastily  run  up,  and  of  cheap, 
unseasoned  materials.  The  walls  soon  sink  and 
crack.  The  plaster  flakes  off ; the  woodwork 
warps,  doors  sag,  sashes  stick,  roofs  leak,  chim- 
neys choke,  and  general  deterioration  follows. 
Within  a year  repairs  are  necessary,  and  once 
begun  they  soon  become  chronic.  Yet  no  amount 
of  outlay  will  result  in  more  than  a mere  patch- 
work,  and  the  whole  structure  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  apt  trade  phrase,  “ cheap  and  diph- 
theria.” 

In  these  houses  the  greatest  licence  is  taken 
with  the  requirements  for  health  and  safety. 
The  building  and  fire  department  regulations 
are  skilfully  evaded,  while,  as  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  enforcing  a proper  stan- 
dard of  workmanship  and  material  in  plumbing. 


Fio.  6. 


produced  was  one  of  utter  poverty  and  re- 
pulsiveness. Slowly,  however,  it  has  acquired 
a more  tolerable  and  presentable  character, 
that  has  rendered  it  worthy  of  architectural 
adoption.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of 
wooden  roofs  the  eye  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfied 
with  the  cobweb  lines  of  iron  substitutes 
that,  if  allowable  for  temporary  and  com- 
monplace constructions,  are  little  fit  for 
works  of  permanence  and  taste.  Yet  tubes, 
that  would  certainly  be  more  effective,  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  used,  and  effort  may 
rather  be  directed  to  the  employment  of  the 
metal  in  its  normal  form,  but  with  greater 
intricacy  of  design  and  attenuation  of 
detail  than  has  been  attainable  in  wood.  To 
such  an  application  the  metal  lends  itself 
most  readily,  _ and  it  seems  especially  to 
invite  display  in  the  triangular  divisions  of 
Gothic  character.  Iron  and  timber  admit 
constructive  combinations,  and  lighter  sub- 


It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  individual  has 
fully  developed  his  remarkable  power  of  mis- 
chief, and  the  public  are  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  ripe  crop  of  evils  which  he  has  sown  broad- 
cast through  the  land. 

By  the  term  “ speculative  builders  ” is  not 
meant  capitalists  who  build  houses  on  specula- 
tion, and  who,  having  a reputation  to  sustain, 
build  durably  and  well.  The  former  class  are 
wholly  irresponsible.  They  employ  borrowed 
capital,  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  “skin  jobs.” 
Lacking  technical  training,  and  having  little 
(if  any)  education,  their  knowledge  is  confined 
to  a mastery  of  the  methods  of  how  to  humbug 
the  public.  Like  Peter  Pindar’s  pedlar,  they 
make  things  only  to  sell,  and  care  nothing  for 
consequences. 

There  are  a herd  of  these  men  in  all  our  large 
cities,  and  they  swarm  in  England  as  well.  The 

• Paper  read,  Sept.  12,  by  Chas.  P.  Wingate,  before 
the  New  York  Public  Health  Association. 


the  latter  is  neglected  in  the  moat  criminal 
manner.  Soil-pipes  will  be  left  without  any 
sewer  connection,  or  they  may  be  fairly  honey- 
combed with  holes  from  flaws  in  casting ; light- 
weight traps  will  be  used;  joints  made  with 
putty  instead  of  lead  or  cement,  and  proper 
ventilation  and  traps  wiU  be  conspicuously  lack- 
ing. Yet  such  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  as  are 
not  hidden  beneath  floors  and  in  dark  corners 
may  be  handsome,  if  not  elegant,  with  marble- 
topped  basins,  silver-plated  faucets,  and  other 
luxuries  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that 
everything  is  solid  and  complete. 

The  number  of  such  dwellings  in  New  York 
and  its  vicinity  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  self-styled  “architect”  who 
planned  the  notorious  Buddensick  houses  in 
East  52nd-street,  testified  in  open  court  that 
during  thirty  years  he  had  designed  about  five 
thousand  houses,  of  which  over  500  were  in  New 
York,  including  about  80  or  90  for  Mr.  Budden- 
sick. As  he  declared  that  the  plumbing  in  the 
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Iftttor  houH(>8  was  " fair  whan  t)io  Btyle  of  work 
was  cotiHidcriMl,”  it  may  i.o  inf.'mal  wliat  was 
his  standard  of  oxtadlcncro.  Tho  ontiro  upper 
part  of  Manluittan  Island  above  It  Ith-street  is 
7)acked  with  the  work  of  the  speculative  builder. 
In  Itoston  a late  exaininaliou  by  the  Hoard  of 
Jleallh  of  tho  sanitary  condition  of  IMS  speci- 
men house.s,  in  all  parts  of  tho  city,  showed 
that  11)8  had  defective  drains,  205  had  soil- 
pipes  without  ventilation,  110  had  damp  or  wet 
cellars,  and  275  were  without  effective  traps. 
In  llrooklyn,  out  of  37  houses  in  which  conta- 
gious diseases  occurred  a short  time  since,  33 
had  defective  plumbing.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  two-thirds  of  the  new  dwellings  in  all 
our  lo.ading  cities  have  been  built  on  “ specu- 
lation,” and  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  probably  live  in  such  dwellings. 

The  thousands  of  complaints  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  by  citizens  of 
sanitary  defects  in  their  houses,  and  which  are 
verified  by  competent  inspectors,  are  a fair  in- 
dication of  the  condition  of  the  average  New 
York  house. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  flagrant  cases  of  bad 
plumbing  reported  by  the  press  have  been 
found  in  houses  of  the  class  just  named,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Unless  some  radical  and 
sweeping  reform  is  begun  no  one  can  estimate 
the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow 
from  their  criminally  defective  condition. 

The  safety  of  the  whole  community  is  threat- 
ened by  these  imperfections,  and,  worst  of  all, 
so  insidious  and  lasting  are  the  evils  which 
follow  bad  drainage  and  poisonous  air  in  habi- 
tations, that  future  generations  must  share  a 
portion  of  the  appalling  misery  and  pain  which 
the  Buddensick  class  of  builders  have  laid  in 
store  for  the  community. 

Were  Paley’s  style  of  logic  still  admissible, 
we  might  demonstrate  from  the  evidence  of 
design  that  the  speculative  builder  was  the 
veritable  personal  devil  of  the  theologians,  for 
it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  the  direful  results 
of  his  labours.  But  he  has  “ the  conscience  of 
a contractor,”  and  cares  naught  for  what  hap- 
pens after  he  gets  his  money. 

It  is  marvellous  how  the  average  speculative 
builder  continues  to  exist.  He  seldom  has  any 
means,  and  frequently  is  a bankrupt.  Credit, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  he  wholly  lacks, 
and  he  would  not  be  trusted  to  the  extent  of 
ten  dollars  in  an  ordinary  business  transaction. 
In  the  words  of  a lamenting  admirer  “ too  often 
his  only  capital  is  his  heroism  and  his  enter- 
prise.” Yet  such  men  undertake  and  carry  on 
colossal  building  schemes,  and  find  no  trouble 
in  getting  all  the  capital  and  support  necessary 
to  do  so.  Quite  lately  a prominent  New  York 
builder  failed  for  1,500,000  dols.,  with  nominal 
assets  of  150,000  dols. — actually  about  one- 
fourth  that  amount ; and  scores  of  others  have 
shown  a similar  disproportion  between  their 
apparent  and  real  resources. 

Their  peculiar  mode  of  procedure  is  thus  de- 
scribed : A builder  contracts  with  a capitalist 
to  purchase  through  the  latter  one  or  more  city 
lots  at  a fixed  profit  of  from  25  to  100  per  cent., 
on  which  he  agrees  to  build,  provided  the  capi- 
talist advances  one-half  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement  as  a loan.  The  lot  value,  profit  and 
loan,  are  all  secured  by  mortgage.  The  builder 
immediately  “ conveys  ” a goodly  portion  of 
the  loan  to  his  private  use,  and  supplies  the 
deficiency  by  issuing  notes.  He  contracts  with 
masons  and  other  mechanics  to  supply  material 
and  begin  the  work  of  building.  As  the  original 
loan  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  construction 
these  sub-contractors  feel  secure  of  pay,  and 
eagerly  bid  for  the  work.  First  payments  and 
some  wages  are  needed  to  start  the  enterprise, 
but  soon  the  set  purpose  of  the  builder  is  evi- 
dent— to  pay  out  as  little  money  as  possible. 
Notes  are  substituted  for  cash,  and  are  renewed 
and  extended  indefinitely.  The  sub-contractors 
being  obliged  to  complete  their  work  before 
they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  lien  law, 
this  gives  the  builder  almost  despotic  control 
over  them.  They  are  fortunate  if  the  buildings 
are  completed  at  all.  Often  a dead-lock  ensues, 
and  the  capitalist  is  induced  to  discount  future 
payments  by  plausible  pleas  or  a fat  bonus.  If 
the  building  is  finished  it  is  placed  on  the 
market,  and  by  dexterous  management  sold 
“ on  easy  terras.”  In  that  case  the  builder  is 
in  pocket  and  begins  a new  speculation  of  the 
same  kind.  But  if  the  building  fails  to  meet 


with  a ready  sale,  tho  capitalist  forecloses  the 
mortgage  in  default  of  interest  payments,  or 
for  some  other  cause,  and  appropriates  tho 
jiroporty  himself.  'I'his  leaves  the  builder  with 
a fair  stock  of  money  from  the  unexpend«;d  por- 
tion of  tho  loan,  while  the  sub-contractors  and 
mechanics  are  compelled  to  whistle  for  their 
dues,  having  been  cut  out  of  their  liens  by  the 
priority  of  the  capitalist’s  claim. 

The  party  playing  tho  r61o  of  capitalist  not 
infrequently  being  an  officer  of  a savings  bank 
or  insurance  company  is  enabled  to  impose  the 
whole  risk  and  burden  of  the  transaction  upon 
the  company,  while  he,  or  tho  ring  he  repre- 
sents, pockets  the  exorbitant  profit.  The  con- 
sequences involve  the  ruin  of  scores  of  innocent 
creditors,  and  lend  to  unhealthy  speculation  its 
strongest  stimulus.  Block  after  block  of  houses 
are  now  denominated  “ graveyards,”  because 
they  are  the  mausoleums  of  buried  capital, 
skill,  and  character.  The  decrees  of  c.ourts 
absolve  the  titles  from  impediments,  and  the 
unconscious  occupant  builds  his  home  around 
the  spot  that  marks  disaster  and  dishonour. 

But  the  palmy  days  of  the  speculative  builder 
are  past.  Savings  banks  and  trust  companies  no 
longer  preffer  him  loans.  His  credit,  like  his 
occupation,  is  gone.  His  chief  allies  in  his  ne- 
farious schemes  have  been  blighted  by  exposure, 
and  are  languishing  behind  prison  bars,  or  have 
fled  the  country,  loaded  with  the  imprecations 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  scant  savings 
they  have  stolen.  Meantime  the  public  is  be- 
coming alive  to  the  need  of  greater  care  in 
selecting  dwellings,  and  is  less  disposed  to  take 
things  for  granted  in  sanitary  matters. 

This  changed  condition  of  things  must  bring 
about  good  results.  What  is  still  wanting, 
though  vitally  necessary,  is  a system  of  compe- 
tent inspection  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the 
enforcement  of  requirements  for  the  protection 
of  health  similar  to  those  for  security  against 
fire  and  accidents.  When  this  is  accomplished 
a new  era  will  have  dawned,  and  a very  sensible 
check  will  be  imposed  upon  the  mortality  of  the 
metropolis. 


A.  YEAE’S  BUILDING  OPEKATIONS  IN 
OXFOED. 

TAOE  many  years  past  the  Oxford  Journal  has 
A-  given,  at  the  close  of  the  long  vacation,  a 
summary  of  the  principal  improvements  and 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  and  the  city  during  the  past 
twelvemonth.  We  condense  from  the  issue  of 
Saturday  the  following  ; — 

At  Christchurch  College,  to  begin  with  the 
University,  the  walls  of  the  new. bell  tower 
have  been  completed,  and  the  scaffolding  partly 
removed.  Images  of  an  angel  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  have  been  fixed  in  niches  on  the  N.W. 
angle  turret,  and  the  cathedral  clock  is  now 
set  going  inside  the  new  stone  casing.  In  Tom 
Quad  the  whole  of  the  granite  paving  has  been 
removed,  while  the  restoration  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  buildings  is  now  completed,  and 
gives  to  the  quadrangle  quite  a new  appearance. 
Stone  buttresses  have  been  raised  around  the 
quadrangle,  the  whole  of  the  above  work  having 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.,  of 
Oxford,  who  have  also  erected  a line  of  posts 
and  railings  along  the  St.  Aldate’s-street  front 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  G.  Hill,  of  High-street, 
executed  the  plumbing,  and  Messrs.  W yatt  have 
made  considerable  internal  improvements  in 
the  residence  of  Archdeacon  Palmer.  At  All 
Souls’  College  a new  wainscot  oak  screen,  with 
ornamental  lead  and  glass  and  carved  work, 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tollit,  by  Messrs.  Wyatt,  by  whom  new  stone 
slating  has  been  placed  on  the  college  out- 
buildings. The  same  firm  of  builders  have 
constructed  a strong  room  and  added  lead  win- 
dows to  undergrads’  library  at  Baliol  College. 
The  new  dining-hall  was  opened  on  16th  .Tan. 
The  new  dining-hall  and  library  at  Keble  College 
were  opened  on  St.  Mark’s-day  ; both  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Butterfield  and  built  by  Messrs. 
Parnell,  of  Rugby.  At  University  College 
Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.  have  inserted  new  stone 
in  several  windows  in  the  large  quadrangle  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  small  quad ; a new 
house  for  the  master  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Logic-lane,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  being  the  clerk  of 
works  hero  as  well  as  at  Christchurch.  Messrs. 
Wyatt  have  added  bookcases  to  Brasenoso 


College  library,  and  new  stone  chimneys  to  the 
common  room : tho  same  firm  liavo  executed 
drainage  work  in  the  fellows’  garden  at  St. 
.John’s  College,  anew  lecture-room  atW.adham 
College,  fresh  accommodation  for  servants, 
alterations  to  rooms  at  Queen’s  College,  and  a 
remodelling  of  entrance  gates,  new  boiler  for 
heating  apparatus,  and  alterations  to  provost’s 
house  at  Worcester  College.  'I'he  bay  window 
of  the  dining-hall  of  Jesus  College  has  been 
restored  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  in  Bath  stone ; the 
old  seats  and  work  have  been  removed  to  the 
antechapel,  a new  oak  surbase  has  been  put  in, 
the  screen  has  been  repaired,  the  walls  stuc- 
coed, &c.  At  Oriel  College  Westmoreland 
slates  have  replaced  the  Btonesfleld,  and  the 
front  of  the  college  is  being  restored  by  Mr. 
Hobdell.  At  Merton  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Hob- 
dell  have  carried  out  several  works  of  restora- 
tion. At  the  University  Museum  Messrs.  Symm 
and  Co.  have  erected  a two-story  building  as  an 
addition  to  the  chemical  department.  The  build- 
ing is  in  a line  with  the  front  of  the  museum, 
and  is  on  the  south  side  ; it  is  134ft.  by  24ft.  in 
depth,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Deane,  of  Dublin.  A new  lecture-room 
and  library  of  Bath  stone  and  Suffolk  brick 
have  been  added  to  the  Observatory  in  the 
Parks,  erected  in  a style  corresponding  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  astronomical 
department  has  also  been  extended ; the 
builders  are  Symm  and  Co.,  of  Oxford.  Ex- 
tensive restorations  are  taking  place  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  building  being  refaced 
and  pinnacles  reinstated ; the  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.  At  the 
Eadcliffe  Library  Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.  have 
made  considerable  improvements  in  the  read- 
ing-room. The  Examination  Schools,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Angel  Hotel,  in  the  High-street, 
have  made  considerable  progress  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson.  The  building  will  be  warmed 
and  ventilated  on  Haden’s  principle.  The 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  E.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester.  A new  de- 
bating-hall  is  being  erected  for  the  Union 
Society  by  Messrs.  Parnell,  of  Eugby.  It  will 
be  70ft.  by  40ft.,  with  a height  of  32ft.,  and  a 
gallery  will  surround  all  four  sides,  approached 
by  a stone  staircase.  The  material  is  red  brick, 
with  terra-cotta  dressings  in  the  gallery;  the 
ceiling  will  be  covered  with  pitch-pine  beams 
and  mouldings,  and  the  roof  will  be  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  It  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.E.A. 

Turning  to  work  in  the  city,  most  of  the  con- 
nections of  house-drains  with  the  new  sewer 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  As  to 
the  pumping  and  utilisation  of  sewage  the 
engine,  boiler-houses,  and  other  buildings  at 
Littlemore  pumping  station,  are  partially 
erected,  and  the  site  raised  to  nearly  the  re- 
quired height  above  flood  level  by  material 
dredged  from  the  river.  The  engine,  boilers, 
and  pumps,  the  contract  for  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  North  Moor  Foundry  Company, 
Oldham,  will  shortly  be  erected.  The  land 
selected  for  purchase  by  the  Oxford  Local 
Board  has  now  come  into  their  possession.  The 
total  quantity  is  369  acres,  of  whiqh  an  area  of 
33  acres,  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Thame'  and  Aylesbury  railway,  and  extending 
to  the  village  of  Littlemore,  is  let  off  on  lease. 
The  other  portion  is  being  prepared  for  sewage 
irrigation,  the  following  works  being  in  pro- 
gress : — A complete  system  of  subsoil  drainage, 
and  deepening  and  straightening  the  water- 
courses, levelling  the  surfaces,  constructing 
roads  and  bridges  to  connect  the  parts  formerly 
in  detached  holdings,  without  any  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other ; forming  main 
carriers ; laying  cast-iron  pipes  to  convey  the 
sewage  to  the  higher  points  for  distribution  in 
detail.  About  20  acres  of  the  most  porous  land 
is  being  laid  out  as  a filtration  area.  The  special 
preparation  of  this  portion  consists  of  deeper 
and  closer  subsoil  drainage,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  surface  in  a series  of  levels  formed 
in  ridge  and  furrow,  so  that  (cultivation  not 
being  the  primary  object)  each  level  may  be 
flooded  several  inches  in  depth  at  one  time, 
while  all  surface  overflow  is  prevented,  and  the 
sewagemadeto  pass  through  a filtering  medium 
6ft.  or  7ft.  thick  to  tho  under  drains,  by  means 
of  which  the  clarified  liquid  will  ultimately 
pass  downwards  to  tho  river. 
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In  Quoon-streot  a Imndaomo  range  of  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Hyde  and 
Co.,  outfitters,  at  a cost  of  about  i!0,0t)0.  The 
frent  is  of  red  Mansfield  and  Hath  stone,  the 
rear  brick,  supported  by  Oxford  yards.  Mr.  F. 
Codd  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Symm  and 
Co.  the  builders.  Commodious  warehouses  of 
brick  and  Hath  stone  have  been  added  to 
Messrs.  Grimbly  and  Hughes’  establishment  in 
Corn  Market-street  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Symm 
and  Co.  Ship-street  has  been  widened  by  the 
setting-back  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  The  wall  has  been  replaced  by  iron 
railings.  Mr.  Bruton  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Hobdell  the  contractor.  At  the  bottom  of 
Eose-place,  Iflley-road,  a Queen  Anne  residence 
has  been  erected  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Vernon-Har- 
court.  Mr.  Castle  is  the  builder.  The  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Giles’s  Church  has  been 
lowered  about  2-5ft.,  and  a new  wall  formed. 
The  nave  and  chancel  of  the  church  have  been 
laid  with  tesselated  tiling.  Messrs.  Symm  and 
Co.  were  entrusted  with  the  work.  At  the 
Clarendon  press  a new  machine-room,  80ft.  by 
76ft.  in  the  clear,  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Castle  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Bible  side.  It  is 
uniform  in  character  with  the  older  buildings. 
A new  set  of  stables  have  been  built  near  “ Joe 
Pullin’s  Tree,”  Headington-hill,  for  Mr.  G.  H. 
Morrell,  and  are  considered  some  of  the  best 
stables  in  the  county.  Accommodation  is  fur- 
nished for  17  horses,  and  there  are  ten  coach- 
houses, harness-rooms,  &c.,  with  buildings  for 
ooachmen  and  grooms.  A handsome  bridge 
connects  the  old  and  Knapp  portions  of  the 
estate,  and  this  is  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Castle. 

Amongst  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
local  board  may  be  noted  repitching  of  the 
streets,  the  drainage  works  being  left  an  un- 
pleasant  legacy  in  this  respect — the  taking  over 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  private 
■streets — chiefly  in  New  Hincksley,  and  another 
mile  of  streets  on  the  Walton  Manor  estates  of 
St.  John’s  College.  The  most  important  street- 
widening  is  that  at  King  Edward- street,  where 
the  urban  authority  was  liberally  met  by  Oriel 
College.  A very  important  work  has  been  the 
strengthening  and  repair  of  Magdalen-bridge, 
carried  out  under  the  engineer’s  and  surveyor’s 
■direction  in  May  and  June  last. 


A SANITAEY  BHILDING  IN  OXFOED- 
STEEET. 

Though  many  of  our  large  business  pre- 
mises can  boast  of  the  latest  artistic 
fashion  in  fittings  and  furniture,  we  seldom 
find  them  so  perfect  in  hygienic  arrangements 
as  we  could  wish.  Mr.  E.  Helbronner,  of  137 
and  138,  Oxford-street,  the  well-known  deco- 
rator, has  set  a good  example  in  carrying  out 
in  his  new  building  some  important  improve- 
ments in  lighting,  ventilation,  and  fittings  that 
deserve  notice.  As  regards  the  lighting  of  the 
basement  devoted  to  storage,  &e.,  the  usual 
glazed  pavement  lights  have  been  discarded 
and  plain  iron-bar  gratings  introduced;  but 
instead  of  the  bars  being  fixed  vertically  in  the 
frames,  they  are  set  slantwise  at  an  angle,  so 
as  to  throw  the  light  into  the  windows,  while 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  those 
who  stand  upon  them  from  looking  directly 
downwards,  or  those  in  the  area  below  upwards. 
By  thus  disposing  of  the  bars,  which  are  placed 
parallel  to  the  line  of  frontage,  the  advantage 
■of  thick  opaque  glass  is  secured,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  providing  a free  ingress  of 
air  to  the  basement  and  the  best  means  of 
ventilation.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
liexagonal  glass  pavement  lights  is  that  no  air 
can  pass  through,  and  in  hot  weather  basement 
stories  have  been  found  insufferably  close  and 
hot — an  evil  which  those  working  below  have 
complained  of.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  we  find 
that  some  of  the  hexagon  panes  have  been 
taken  out  near  the  building.  People  have  doubt- 
less thought  this  was  the  result  of  accident  or 
breakage,  but  the  object  has  been  to  afford  air. 
Both  air  and  light  are  essential,  and  by  placing 
the  bars  of  the  grating  in  the  Venetian  blind 
fashion,  these  combined  objects  have  been 
secured  without  the  one  obvious  disadvantage 
of  the  common  open  grating  in  street  pave- 
ments. Going  below  we  found  the  basement, 
nearly  90ft.  in  depth,  perfectly  ventilated  and 
well  lighted.  The  grating  opens  on  hinges  in 
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lengths.  The  whole  of  the  basement  floor  is 
concreted  and  asphalted,  and  the  stoves  are 
close  and  recessed,  so  as  to  avoid  risk  of  fire. 
To  throw  in  additional  light  the  window  frames 
in  front  are  carried  up  above  the  pavement 
level  and  protected  by  a perforated  grating  be- 
low the  shop  window.  In  the  front  area  we 
observe  enamelled  white  tiles  are  used  to  reflect 
light,  and  we  notice  at  one  corner  a lever  tap  of 
French  construction  to  prevent  waste,  which 
acts  by  simply  pressing  the  lever  down  when 
water  is  drawn,  the  lever  instantly  rising  and 
resuming  its  former  position  when  the  pressure 
is  taken  off.  For  the  use  of  those  employed  on 
the  premises,  and  for  the  transit  of  goods,  a 
safety  lift  (Davis’s)  traverses  the  building  from 
the  basement  upwards.  One  of  the  chief  things 
that  struck  us  on  the  ground  or  shop  floor  is  a 
side  passage,  divided  from  the  shop  by  a glazed 
partition,  along  which  runs  a sideboard  with 
opening  sashes,  so  that  travellers  and  others 
on  business  may  communicate  with  the  atten- 
dants without  entering  the  shop.  Here  we  find 
equal  attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitary  de- 
tails. Near  the  ceiling  ventilating  openings 
are  provided,  which  communicate  with  air  flues 
in  the  thickness  of  walls.  The  peculiar  funnel- 
like shape  of  these  ventilators,  which  diminish 
to  a mere  slit  of  an  inch  wide  on  the  inner  side, 
is  found  to  prevent  a down  draught  and  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  current  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  flue.  At  the  back  of  this  shop  is  a raised 
lantern  skylight,  in  five  cants,  the  top  being 
ceiled,  and  here  we  notice  ventilators  of  similar 
kind  have  been  introduced  between  the  upper 
and  lower  lights.  By  this  combined  arrange- 
ment ventilation  and  a quiet  light  are  secured 
at  the  back  part  of  the  shop.  The  mahogany 
fittings  for  goods  are  ingenious.  Instead  of 
drawers  and  doors,  which  take  up  room  behind 
the  counter,  every  door  is  made  to  slide  inwards 
out  of  the  way,  and  flush  with  the  framing — a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  plan.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  floors,  devoted  to  silk  embroi- 
dery  ecclesiastical  work,  and  other  kinds  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  we  observe  some  very  unique  cases 
or  chimney-piece  fittings  of  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” 
design,  simple  and  quiet  in  treatment,  and  of 
excellent  workmanship.  One  in  the  carpet  and 
stuff  room  also  struck  us.  On  the  upper  floors 
lavatories  are  provided  in  the  passages,  and  the 
kitchen,  which  is  on  the  top  floor,  is  furnished 
with  a capital  American  cooking  stove,  in  which 
the  processes  of  stewing,  baking,  &c.,  can  be 
simultaneously  carried  on.  We  note  that  all 
the  ordinary  chimney-pieces  are  of  iron 
(bronzed)  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  style ; the  door  knobs,  gas  brackets,  and 
other  fittings  throughout  are  in  good  taste. 
Even  the  fan-lights  over  the  shop  doors  are 
provided  with  side  cheeks,  hinged  so  as  to  re- 
tain them  open  at  a certain  angle  without  the 
discomfort  of  draught  at  the  sides.  The  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Helbronner  are  certainly  worth  a 
visit,  as  showing  an  improvement  upon  the 
ordinary  interior  appointments  of  business 
houses.  We  believe  Mr.  Helbronner  has 
planned  and  carried  out  most  of  them  himself. 


A CHINESE  SNUFF  BOTTLE 
COLLECTION. 

A CHINESE  collection  is  always  an  inte- 
resting exhibition  of  ingenuity,  and  a 
snuff-bottle  display  is  at  least  unique.  The 
Liverpool  Art  Club,  so  indefatigable  in  bringing 
together  works  of  art,  have  now  on  view  a very 
choice  collection  of  Chinese  snuff  bottles,  and 
other  articles  in  porcelain,  enamel,  and  ivory, 
lent  by  W.  Bragge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Shirle  Hill, 
Birmingham.  The  catalogue  before  us  gives 
an  idea  of  the  immense  variety  of  enamelled, 
metal,  amber,  Chinese  porcelain,  glass,  rock 
crystal,  ivory,  and  pearl  bottles.  Snuff  taking, 
it  would  appear,  is  a custom  largely  prevailing 
in  China  and  other  nations,  and  artists  have 
fer  two  centuries  past  lavished  the  resources  of 
their  art  upon  the  snuff-box.  Six  hundred 
specimens  at  the  club  in  Myrtle- street,  Liver- 
pool, are  sutBcient  evidence  of  the  ingenuity, 
art,  and  skill  of  the  Chinese  as  workers  in  ivory, 
glass,  and  enamel.  An  introduction,  written 
by  the  lender,  Mr.  Bragge,  informs  the  reader 
that  none  of  these  bottles  can  claim  a higher 
antiquity  than  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  tobacco  was  introduced ; that  in  1641 
“its  use  had  become  so  general,  and  was  so 


obnoxious  to  the  Emperor  Tsung  Ching,  that 
ho  issued  a prohibitory  edict  with  much  the 
same  result  as  was  produced  by  the  famous 
‘ Counterblaste’  of  our  own  King  James  (1004).” 
Mr.  Bragge  says,  for  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  decoration  and  colotir,  many  of  the 
specimens  of  porcelain  and  jasper-ware  are 
equal  to  anything  which  Wedgwood  overpro- 
duced. Theenamelled  snuff-bottles  include  cylin- 
drical, globular,  flat,  oval,  and  oblong  shapes  ; 
the  decoration  consisting  of  flowers,  animals, 
geometrical  figures,  &c.,  upon  blue  grounds. 
The  stoppers  are  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  are  of  different  materials — metal,  green 
jade,  &c.  The  metal  bottles  are  very  few,  and 
these  are  of  silver  chased  and  pierced,  silver 
and  wood,  &c.  We  find  the  porcelain  bottles 
the  most  numerous,  numbering  222  in  all,  and 
comprising  perforated,  flat,  oval,  round,  flat- 
tened, cylindrical,  gourd-shaped,  globular,  and 
square  forms.  The  ornament  consists  chiefly 
of  relievo,  painted,  pierced,  chequered,  ara- 
besque, and  other  figures  and  devices ; and  the 
colours  are  various.  The  variegated  glass 
bottles  nearly  equal  the  Venetian  manufacture 
— some  are  cut  as  cameos  upon  glass  of  two 
colours.  The  exhibition  also  includes  some 
choice  specimens  of  Italian  carved  wood  furni- 
ture of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  the 
collection  will  be  found  interesting  to  admirers 
of  art  and  tobacco. 


ME.  G.  E.  STEEET  AND  SIE  EDMUND 
BECKETT. 

WITH  reference  to  some  statements  which 
appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Aihenmum,  to  which  we  alluded  in  a paragraph 
which  appeared  on  p.  359,  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Street  has  appeared  in  that  journal : — 
“ I have  neither  restored  nor  ever  even  seen  the 
churches  at  Worth  and  Langton  Matravers  with 
atrocities  at  which  I am  credited.  I never  ‘ retool  ’ 
old  stonework,  and  never  did  so.  I detest  the  prac- 
tice as  much  as  you  can,  and  have  protested  against 
it  strongly  enough  and  often  enough  to  convince 
people  who  know  me  that  I should  not  be  guilty  of 
the  practice  myself.  Sir  E.  Beckett  has  not  taken 
my  place  at  York  Minster,  of  which  I am  still  in 
charge,  and  I hope  likely  to  be.  Last  year  I 
attended,  as  I usually  did.  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  York  Diocesan  Church  Building 
Society,  and  advised  them  as  to  the  plans  which 
came  before  them  for  grants.  After  I had  left  the 
room,  the  Archbishop,  whose  officer  I had  been  for 
several  years,  seems  to  have  moved  a resolution 
abolishing  my  office,  without  a word  of  notice  to  any 
one,  after  which  he  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  me 
for  my  services,  regretting  that  the  society  could  no 
longer  pay  my  fee  for  examining  plans.  His  Grace 
forgot  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  propose  any 
such  resolution.  The  society,  of  course,  was  not 
aware  of  this.  Soon  after  he  seems  to  have  put  Sir 
E.  Beckett  in  the  office  which  I held,  upon  the  under- 
standing, I presume,  that  his  valuable  services  were 
to  be  given  gratuitously.  The  Archbishop  has,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  do  with  the  Minster.  As  to  the 
restoration  in  progress  at  York,  permit  me  to  assure 
you  that  if  I had  not  rebuilt  the  clerestory  of  the 
south  transept  it  would  have  fallen,  and  that  much 
of  the  external  stonework  was  so  effectually  tooled 
and  re-dressed  many  years  ago  that  in  parts  hardly 
any  untouched  work  of  the  original  external  stone- 
work remained.  By  care  and  great  pains  we  can 
find  the  original  mouldings  almost  everywhere,  and 
these  I am  substituting  for  the  bad  copies  of  an 
ignorant  period.  To  those  who  do  not  value  enr 
matchless  English  mouldings^  such  a work  may  be 
repugnant ; to  me  I confess  it  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  interest ; and  just  as  I have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  restoring  to  view  the  interior  of  the  ex- 
quisite south  transept  at  York  in  its  old  state,  so  I 
hope  in  due  time  to  complete  the  work  on  which  I 
am  now  engaged  on  the  exterior.  We  have  no  finer 
or  more  classical  work  in  England  than  the  tran- 
septs of  York  Minster,  and  I am  not  a little  proud 
to  have  a hand  in  exposing  them  to  view  again  in 
their  old  state,  minus  whitewash  and  modern 
alterations.” 


A new  Eoman  Catholic  memorial  church  is  to  be 
erected  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  John  Hall  Gibbons,  architect,  44,  Ann- 
street,  Birmingham. 

At  Hammersmith  Police-court,  on  Wednesday, 
Francis  Swinford,  builder,  was  fined  40s.,  and 
lOs.  6d.  costs,  for  building  two  houses  without  giving 
notice  or  sending  in  plans  to  the  Chiswick  Improve- 
ment Commissioners.  The  defendant  pleaded  that 
Mr.  E.  Tomlinson,  the  son  of  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, prepared  the  plans,  and  had  promised  to 
deposit  them  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  surveyor  for 
Chiswick.  The  police  magistrate  suggested  to  de- 
fendant that  he  could  sue  Mr.  Tomlinson  for  the 
alleged  neglect. 
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INSTITOTION  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE 
DAUQHTEES  OP  MISSIONAEIES,  SEVENOAKS. 

This  institution  has  been  for  many  years 
located  at  Walthamstow,  but  the  committee 
recently  decided  that  a new  building  should  be 
erected  on  a site  which  has  been  selected  and 
purchased,  overlooking  Knowle-park,  at  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent.  The  preparation  of  the  designs 
and  drawings  of  the  proposed  building  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  P.S.A.,  of  14, 
John-street,  Adelphi.  The  main  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  are  the  domestic  ofiSces,  two  stories  in 
height,  on  the  west  side  is  the  senior  school,  and 
on  the  east  the  junior  school.  On  the  south 
side,  being  the  principal  front  (shown  in  our 
illustration)  are  the  reception-rooms,  library, 
and  class-rooms.  These  three  sides  are  three 
story  buildings,  the  two  upper  stories  being 
devoted  to  dormitories,  some  of  which  are 
divided  into  separate  cubicles  similar  to  Milton 
Mount  College,  Gravesend,  which  was  designed 
by  the  same  architect.  The  internal  court  is 
divided  by  a single  story  building  from  north 
to  south.  This  building  is  the  dining  hall  and 
meeting  room,  and  is  entered  from  the  south 
corridor  immediately  opposite  the  principal 
entrance,  and  is  served  from  the  north  corridor 
opposite  the  kitchen.  Parallel  with  the  east 
and  west  corridors  are  the  lavatories  and  w.c. 
and  cloak-rooms,  lined  with  cloak  closets. 
These  also  encroach  on  the  internal  open  court 
already  intersected  by  the  dining  hall.  Sim- 
plicity of  arrangement  and  design  has  been 
sought,  combined  with  every  necessary  con- 
venience, the  dining  hall  and  the  entrance 
hall  and  waiting  room  being  the  only  portions 
to  which  any  attempt  at  ornamentation  has 
been  admitted.  The  whole  of  the  foundations 
up  to  the  damp-course,  and  all  the  drains  and 
water-courses  and  tanks  have  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Punnett  and  Son,  who  are  now 
engaged  on  the  lodge.  Estimates  are  about 
to  be  obtained  for  the  completion  of  the  buDd- 
ing  by  instalments  as  the  funds  accrue.  There 
is  to  be  a detached  building  for  an  infirmary, 
and  also  laundry  buildings  and  other  offices, 
and  a covered  playground  surrounding  the 
kitchen  court  on  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
The  accommodation  is  limited  to  100  girls,  the 
present  CO  being  first  provided  for  that  the  old 
building  and  grounds  may  be  disposed  of. 

PEIVATE  chapel,  TYNTESPIELD. 

This  chapel  is  attached  to  the  residence  of  the 
late  William  Gibbs,  Esq.,  the  munificent 
founder  of  the  chapel  of  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
which  was  being  erected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  illustration.  Owing 
to  the  position  of  the  house  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  it  was  found  impossible  so  to  place 
the  chapel  that  it  might  he  entered  from  the 
ground  floor.  It  is,  therefore,  built  on  the  side 
of  rapidly  rising  ground  at  the  back  of  the 


mansion,  the  chapel  floor  being  slightly  higher 
than  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a covered  bridge  or  corridor; 
thus  without  any  great  internal  height  the 
chapel  becomes  externally  the  principal  feature 
of  the  house.  It  i.4  built  of  the  local  redstone, 
hammer-dressed  with  hands  of  llam-hill  stone 
and  dressings  of  Uox  Ground.  Internally  the 
whole  is  of  Corsham  Down  stone.  The  detached 
shafts  and  the  steps  are  of  Devonshire  martile. 
The  pavement,  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  of 
Whitefriars,  is  a mosaic  composed  partly  of 
marble  and  Mexican  onyx,  and  partly  of  a vit- 
reous material  made  by  them,  in  which  colours 
can  be  obtained,  which  are  not  found  in  any 
marbles.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  also  by  Messrs.  Powell. 
The  screen  wall  shown  in  the  view  is  sur- 
mounted by  a low  wrought-iron  grille,  and 
gates  executed  by  Lever,  of  Maidenhead,  who 
also  made  the  gas  coronm  and  the  eagle  lec- 
tern in  brass.  The  ironwork  of  the  doors  is 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard.  Since  the 
drawing  was  made  from  which  the  illustration 
is  taken,  the  chapel  has  been  completed  by 
filling  the  panels  of  the  arcading  in  the  apse 
with  mosaics,  executed  by  Salviati  and  Co., 
from  cartoons  prepared  under  the  architect’s 
direction  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
who  have  also  decorated  the  ceiling  in  a simple 
manner,  the  colours  employed  being  confined 
to  gold,  grey,  and  white.  The  contractor 
employed  was  Mr.  Booth.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  chapel  is  seated 
with  specially  designed  prie-dieu  chairs  made 
by  Mr.  Booth.  There  is  an  organ  gallery  at 
the  west  end  over  a small  groined  ante-chapel, 
in  which  is  placed  the  organ  by  Messrs.  HiU 
and  Son. 

TIPPEEAET  TOWN  HALL. 

Thi.s  new  hall  was  built  last  year  for  the  town 
of  Tipperary,  at  the  expense  of  A.  H.  Smith 
Barry,  Esq.,  of  Marbury  Hall,  Northwich,  and 
from  the  designs  of  T.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of 
London.  Internally  there  is  a fine  lofty  hall  for 
public  meetings,  with  two  staircases  conve- 
niently arranged  and  connecting  with  side 
rooms  and  dressing-rooms.  Below  the  hall  is  a 
commodious  committee-room,  which  can  be  con- 
verted wthout  trouble  into  a refreshment-room 
during  halls,  concerts,  &c.  The  main  feature 
of  the  outside  is  the  elaborately-designed  red 
terra-cotta  dressings,  with  rough-cast  wall 
spaces,  enriched  with  decoration  in  sgrafSto, 
the  whole  forming  a pleasing  composition  of 
colour.  In  connection  with  the  main  building 
are  other  offices,  the  chief  one  being  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  town  fire-engine. 

SECOND  PEEMIATED  DESIGN  POE  THE  DUBLIN 
CITY  MABKETS. 

W B reviewed  this  competition  in  the  Building 
News  of  June  7 and  14,  1878,  and  spoke 
favourably  on  p.  594  of  our  last  volume  of  the 
design  which  we  now  illustrate,  and  which, 
submitted  by  Messrs.  O’Neill  and  Byrne,  secured 
the  second  award.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
design  was  about  JBSO.OOO,  and  the  plan  and 
design  are  good,  and  sensibly  worked  out. 

CATHOLIC  CHUECH,  TEMPLEMOEE. 

This  church,  which  we  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News  of  Oct.  4,  but  in  error  inserted 
with  it  a description  of  another  church  of  a 
somewhat  similar  name  and  built  by  the  same 
architect,  is  being  erected  on  an  elevated  site 
given  by  Sir  .lohn  Carden,  Bart.  The  tower 
faces  the  road  from  the  military  barracks,  which 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  The 
internal  dimensions  of  the  building  are  : — nave, 
26ft.  X 100ft. ; north  and  south  aisles,  13ft.  x 
70tt. ; north  and  south  transepts,  26ft.  x 26ft. ; 
chancel,  30ft.  x 2Gft. ; side  chapels,  12ft.  x 
13ft.  The  materials  used  are  the  light  and 
dark  limestone  of  the  locality.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  coupled  lancets  resting  on  detached 
shafts  and  by  seven  rose  windows  ranging  with 
the  clerestory  windows,  which  are  also  circular. 
The  nave  columns  have  polished  marble  shafts 
— those  at  the  angle  of  transepts  carry  engaged 
stone  shafts  from  their  caps,  which  rise  to  the 
springing  of  the  arched  ribs  of  roof  and  mark 
the  cro.ssing.  The  works  are  being  executed  by 
Mr.  Newstead,  of  Fermoy,  whose  contract  for 
the  shell  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  upper  part 
of  tower  and  spire,  is  ^£8,100,  and  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  George  C.  Ashlin. 


COMPETITIONS.  | 

Kiekcaldy  IlABnouE  Extension. — At  a | 
joint  meeting  of  the  town  council  and  hartxiur  1 
commission  of  Kirkcaldy,  held  on  Friday,  a ' 
report  was  read  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  Edin-  ' 
burgh,  relative  to  the  plans  sent  in  in  compe-  \ 
tition  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the- 
harbour.  In  his  report  the  referee  stated  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  plan  submitted  by  \ 
Mr.  Robertson,  C.E.,  was  the  best  of  the  five  I 
received,  and  with  a few  slight  modifications  , 
(which  Mr.  Stevenson  indicated)  it  was  the 
best  in  his  judgment  that  could  he  adopted-  I 
Before  coming  to  a decision  the  two  corporate  1 
bodies  interested  resolved  to  make  inquiries  of  I 
the  railway  company  and  the  neighbouring 
owner  as  to  the  rates  of  carriage  and  waiving  of 
rights  of  foreshore. 

Nottingham. — As  we  stated  last  week,  thir- 
teen seta  of  designs  have  been  received  in  com- 
petition for  the  Hunger  Hill  Board  Schools  on 
a class-room  system.  The  board  adopted  the 
award  of  the  committee  of  selection  as  follows ; 

— No.  1,  Messrs.  Evans  and  Jolley,  Notting- 
ham ; 2,  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall,  Nottingham ; 3,  \ 

Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  Nottingham.  Eleven  sets  of 
designs  were  sent  in  for  Bulwell  Quarry-road' 
Schools,  with  the  following  result : — No.  1,  Mr. 

J.  W.  Keating,  Nottingham ; 2,  Mr.  A.  B.. 
Goodall,  Nottingham. 

Sheopshibk  Eye,  Eae,  and  Theoat  Hos- 
pital.— The  building  committee  of  the  above 
hospital  have  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Obee  EUison,  of  Liverpool,  for  carrying 
into  effect.  The  committee  met  some  time  ago- 
and  selected  the  plans  of  five  architects  from 
the  23  designs  sent  in,  whom  they  requested' 
to  slightly  alter  their  plans  (with  reference  to 
specified  points  of  objection)  for  final  selec- 
tion. The  meeting  of  the  committee  for  this 
purpose  took  place  last  Thursday  week,  when 
three  of  the  designs  being  at  once  excluded^ 
close  voting  took  place  between  the  designs  by 
Mr.  EUison,  of  Liverpool  (“Liverpool”)  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders,  of  Nottingham  (“  Chacun 
h.  son  Gofit”),  Mr.  Ellison’s  design  being  ulti- 
mately chosen  by  the  majority  of  one  vote. 

“ Liverpool  ” is  modern  Gothic  in  style,  and' 

“ Chaucun  h son  Goflt”  a very  classicised  speci- 
men of  the  Queen  Anne  style.  Both  the  plans 
are  very  good.  The  four  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates have  been  offered  20  guineas  each  for 
their  plans. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers,  &c., 
of  the  Architectural  Association  during- 
the  ensuing  session  : — 

October  25.— Opening:  Conversazione. 

November  8. — Address  from  the  President  (H.  L. 
Florence,  Esq.),  and  Reports  from  the  various 
classes,  &c. 

November  22. — Windows,  Aston  Webb,  Esq. 
December  6. — Organs  and.  their  treatment,  Somers 
Clark,  junior.  Esq. 

December  20. — Discussion : Architect  or  Architect 
and  Surveyor,  to  be  opened  by  A.  Payne,  Esq. 
January  17. — Not  yet  settled. 

January  31. — Hotels  and  Restaurants,  F.  J. 
Francis,  Esq. 

February  4. — The  International  Congress  of  Archi- 
tects at  Paris,  R.  P.  Spiers,  Esq. 

February  28.—  Trimmings,  E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq. 
March  14.— The  Schools  of  St.  Luke  at  Ghent,  W. 
H.  James  Weale,  Esq. 

March  28. — Party  Walls,  The  Law  and  the  Prac- 
tice, Thos.  Blashill,  Esq. 

April  18. — Members’  Soiree. 

April  25. — Ancient  Paris,  G.  H.  Birch,  Esq. 

May  9. — Notes  on  Measuring  Old  Baildings,^ 
chiefly  intended  for  students,  J.  Neale,  Esq. 

May  23. — Late  Wrought  Ironwork,  W.  Penstone, 
Esq. 

June  6. — A Tour  on  the  Continent,  H.  W.  Pratt, 
Esq, 


Proposed  additions  to  the  parish  church,  Donagha- 
dee,  CO.  Down,  are  about  to  be  carried  oat  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Hevoy,  architect,  the  expen- 
diture being  .£1,200. 

The  Corporation  of  Belfast  propose  erecting  now 
covered  markets  at  the  cost  of  .£8,000,  which  sum 
they  intend  to  tako  from  tho  accumulated  profits  of 
the  gasworks,  also  under  thuir  control. 

A limited  liability  company  is  being  sot  on  foot 
for  providing  Southond-on-Soa  with  an  aquarium, 
concert-hall,  theatre,  and  assembly-rooms,  reading, 
and  smoking-rooms,  &o.  Tho  designs  have  boon 
prepared  by  Mr.  Paico,  of  Heurietta-sti’oot,  Coveut- 
garden. 
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PARIS. 

rinilE  last  month  of  tho  Exhibition  is  half 
J-  over,  and  still  the  weather  continues 
beautifully  line,  and  this  huge  collection  of 
industrial  and  art  treasures  is  thronged  by 
visitors,  who,  however  superficial  their  exam- 
ination may  be,  undoubt^ly  go  home  again 
benefited  and  instructed  by  their  visit.  To  a 
foreigner  not  only  does  the  Exhibition  itself 
teach  a thousand  useful  lessons,  but  an  inspec- 
tion of  tho  workshops  and  studios  of  the  great 
Parisian  firms,  as  well  as  those  owned  by 
humbler  workers,  is  interesting  in  the  highest 
degree.  During  the  past  week  I have  been 
engaged — thanks  to  letters  of  introduction 
given  me  by  Mr.  P.  Cunliffe  Owen — in  going 
the  round  of  many  of  these  places,  and  a 
note  or  two  thereon,  perhaps,  may  be  jotted 
down  with  advantage. 

First  of  all,  a word  or  so  upon  the  progress 
made  at  the  great  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
now  being  built  by  the  Jesuits  upon  the  summit 
of  Montmartre.  The  position  is  a most  com- 
manding one,  and  the  view  obtained  therefrom 
of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country  is  superb. 
At  present  the  work  does  not  make  much  show. 
Although  the  building  was  started  three  years 
ago,  the  crypt  is  only  partially  up.  The  style 
of  building  is  Romanesque,  and  it  is  being  built 
from  the  designs  of  M.  Amedie,  architect,  of 
Paris.  The  contractors  are  the  well-known 
firm  of  Riffaud  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  who  built  the 
Russian  Church  in  Faubourg  St.  Honor6,  and 
are  now  rebuilding  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They 
have  also  got  the  contract  for  the  new 
Tuileries,  but  have  not  yet  started  the  job. 
They  employ  upwards  of  5,000  hands,  and  have 
a very  extensive  business.  Tho  altitude  of  the 
basement  of  this  grand  church  is  exactly 
267ft.  above  the  level  of  Paris.  The  towers 
will  be  crowned  by  domes,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  hell-tower  the  height  will  be  207ft.,  the 
length  of  the  church,  367ft.,  its  width,  200ft., 
and  its  height  to  the  ridge,  100ft.  It  is  com- 
puted that  it  will  take  from  10  to  15  years  to 
build  the  place,  and  when  complete  it  will 
certainly  be  the  best  situated,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  very  finest  churches  in  Paris.  The  architect 
supplies  upwards  of  2,000  detail  drawings,  and 
the  size  of  every  stone  is  given  therein.  For 
the  pits  alone — i.e.,  for  the  foundations  under 
the  floor-line  of  the  crypt,  150  detail  drawings, 
2ft.  lin.  by  1ft.  9in.,  have  been  supplied.  These 
foundations  go  111ft.  beneath  the  crypt  in 
question.  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  con- 
ducted over  the  works  by  the  foreman,  and 
found  from  him  that  the  masons  earned  5s.  5d. 
per  diem  for  a day  of  ten  hours,  and  labourers 
3a.  4d.  for  a like  time.  On  Saturdays  they 
work  the  same  time  as  other  days,  but  although 
Sunday  work  is  general  in  Paris,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  work  at  this  church  upon  that  day, 
the  Jesuits  imposing  a fine  of  500  francs  upon 
the  contractors  for  every  infringement  of  this 
rule.  The  workmen  who  are  single  men  pay 
12  francs  a month  for  a room,  and  generally 
sleep  two  in  a bed,  sharing  the  apartment  to- 
gether, so  that  the  cost  to  each  is  brought  down 
to  6 francs  a month.  That  gives  Is.  3d.  a week 

a little  over  2d.  a night — as  the  cost  of 
lodgings,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a mason 
earns  more  by  half  a franc  in  one  day  than 
enough  to  lodge  him  comfortably  for  a month. 
This  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmartre. 
Most  of  the  stonework  in  France,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  merely  bedded  before  fixing,  then 
placed  in  place,  and  afterwards  moulded  whereit 
stands.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  how- 
ever, is  not  being  built  so,  but  all  the  stones 
are  masoned  at  the  quarries  at  Chateau  Lan- 
don,  near  Fontainebleau.  A hard  stone,  quite 
unlike  the  general  run  of  Parisian  stone,  is 
used,  and  is  “ tooled  ” over  the  face,  and  left 
finished  so.  These  quarries  do  not  belong  to 
Messrs.  Rifiaud,  the  contractors,  but  they  have 
a concession  with  the  owners,  and  quarry  and 
work  all  the  stones  themselves.  The  scaffolding 
is  on  a gigantic  scale,  and  three  travellers,  with 
monkey-chain  tackle,  lift  and  carry  all  stones. 
There  are  not  many  men  upon  the  works  at 
present  (less  than  50),  and  the  crypt,  which  will 
consist  of  22  courses,  averaging  18in.  high,  is 
scarcely  half-way  up.  Its  roof  will  be  stone 
groined,  as  also  will  that  of  the  main  body  of 
the  church.  I find  that  stonemasoning  in  Paris 
is  pretty  good  just  now,  and  no  stonemason 
scarcely  is  out  of  work.  There  are  no  English- 


men employed,  and  few  other  foreigners,  ex- 
cepting Belgians,  who  are  very  numerous. 

In  visiting  tho  workshops  of  those  engaged 
in  the  making  of  high-class  art  furniture,  and 
tho  studios  of  sculptors  and  carvers,  one  finds 
trade  much  depressed,  and  little  or  nothing 
doing.  At  one  large  place  I went  to  (Beurde- 
ley’s),  where  less  than  100  hands  are  seldom 
employed,  I found  hardly  60  at  work ; and  at 
another  (Queret’s),  who  consider  200  to  be  their 
usual  staff,  there  are  only  G2  men  now  working, 
and  these  are  upon  short  time.  The  wages  of 
the  cabinet-makers  and  joiners  is  from  6d.  to 
7d.  an  hour,  and  carvers  from  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  for 
a like  period.  They  work  from  6.30  to  6.30  in 
summer,  and  7 till  7 in  winter,  with  an  hour  out 
for  breakfast.  The  wages  have  not  risen  since 
1867.  Work  being  so  scarce  masters  are  quite 
independent  of  their  men,  for  they  know  there 
are  hundreds  in  the  city  who  would  be  only  too 
thankful  to  take  tho  place  of  those  now  in  the 
shops.  Apprentices  come  on  at  13J  to  14  years 
of  age,  and  are  apprenticed  for  3i  years.  They 
receive  no  wages.  Nearly  aU  the  carving  tools 
used  are  English,  but  these  are  not  our  best. 
Addis  has  a reputation  here  as  in  England  for 
unrivalled  tools ; but  his  tools  are  difficult  to 
procure,  and  the  tools  of  Sorby,  of  Sheffield,  and 
Herring,  of  London,  are  mostly  in  use.  The 
tools  as  a rule  of  French  workmen  are  inferior 
to  our  own,  but  much  of  the  work  turned  out 
therewith  is  very  beautiful. 

Nearly  all  the  oak  used  in  Paris  is  of  French 
growth,  and  much  of  it  is  nicely  flowered  and 
excellent  working  stuff.  They  do  not  as  a rule 
dry  it  by  artificial  means,  considering  that  by 
so  doing  they  destroy  the  nature  of  the  wood. 
The  cost  of  oak  is  from  300  to  330  francs 
a cubic  metre  (1  yard  4in.),  delivered  at  the 
station,  Paris.  Good  firms,  such  as  Fourdinois 
and  those  just  mentioned,  keep  the  stuff  15 
years  before  using.  They  buy  a little  white  oak 
from  Holland,  but  very  rarely.  There  is  an 
immense  deal  of  walnut  used  that  comes  from 
the  Balkans. 

An  inspection  of  M.  Henri  Fourdinois’  work- 
shop is  very  interesting  ; but  there,  like  other 
good  shops,  trade  is  depressed,  and  that  gentle- 
man— he  is  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour 
— told  me  that,  whilst  he  averaged  about  65 
men  generally,  he  now  hardly  knows  where  to 
find  employment  for  his  reduced  staff  of  25 
hands.  Haeet  Hems. 

Paris,  October  14th,  1878. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Biekenhead. — The  annual  meeting  and 
prize  distribution  in  connection  with  this  school 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening. — Mr.  John 
Bentley,  the  head-master,  read  his  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  stated  that,  notwithstanding 
the  general  depression  in  trade,  the  numbers 
attending  the  evening  classes  during  the  year 
had  been  well  maintained.  The  aggregate 
number  of  students  attending  the  various 
classes  had  been  265,  showing  a falling  off  of 
one  from  the  previous  year.  In  the  evening 
classes  there  had  been  187,  and  in  the  morning 
classes  78  students.  At  the  Government  ex- 
aminations, 171  candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  examination.  For  the  local  prizes 
there  had  been  a fair  competition. 

Leicestee  School  op  Aet. — The  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above 
institution  was  held  on  W ednesday  week.  The 
annual  report  congratulated  the  subscribers  on 
the  success  of  the  school  in  all  its  branches, 
but  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  school  was 
(owing  to  the  extraordinary  outlay  in  providing 
the  necessary  fittings),  not  so  satisfactory  as 
the  committee  could  have  desired,  the  sum  of 
£340  17s.  6d.  being  due  to  the  treasurer  at 
the  close  of  the  last  financial  year.  Last  year 
the  Government  grant  amounted  to  £164  9s. ; 
this  year  the  amount  claimed  is  £211  5s.  Last 
year  the  awards  in  the  national  competition 
were  one  silver  medal,  one  bronze  medal,  and 
two  book  prizes.  This  year  the  national  awards 
are  one  silver  medal,  three  bronze  medals,  and 
one  book  prize.  In  the  third  grade  last  year 
there  were  nine  prizes  given ; this  year  the 
number  has  reached  thirty-six,  besides  the 
prizes  awarded  to  the  advanced  students. 

Meteopolitan  Deawing  Classes. — Last 
week  the  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  a meeting 
of  the  students  and  friends  of  the  Metropolitan 


Drawing  Classes  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  held  in  the  Guildhall. — 
Mr.  Buckmaster,  in  a lengthy  address  upon 
tho  science  and  art  education  of  the  country, 
said  that  during  tho  last  thirteen  years  5,000 
students  had  benefittod  by  tho  teaching  of  Mr. 
Busbridge. — Mr.  Busbridge  next  read  his 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  there  were 
sixteen  of  these  classes  of  geometrical  drawings 
and  the  cognate  branches  in  the  metropolis  for 
artisans  of  every  class.  The  attendance  at 
them  had  been  large,  and  tho  work  of  the 
pupils  had  been  carried  on  in  a very  creditable 
manner.  He  might  mention  that  the  classes 
had  obtained  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the 
Queen’s  prizes  awarded  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  most  pleasing  to  find  that  many  of  the 
City  companies  were  moving  in  the  matter  of 
technical  education,  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  Corporation  in  this  matter,  he  hoped, 
would  make  the  science  more  valuable  to  the 
working  classes  of  this  great  city.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  classes,  4,958  students  had 
attended  them,  and  they  had  obtained  1,482  of 
the  Queen’s  prizes  awarded,  in  addition  to  3,751 
certificates.  Last  year  the  number  of  Queen’s 
prizes  obtained  was  196,  and  about  600  certi- 
ficates. 


AROH.®OLOGICAL. 

The  Tumuli  of  the  Tamwoeth  Disteict. 
— On  Monday  week  Mr.  A,  A.  Clarson,  of  Tam- 
worth,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  above 
subject  before  the  members  of  the  local 
Natural  History  Society.  Mr.  Clarson  said  : — 
“We  have  close  to  Tam  worth  Brown’s  tumulus, 
Elford  Low,  Croxall,  Seckington,  Hartshill  (2^, 
Bury  Hill  (near  Bramcote),  Maxstoke  (three  im 
a group).  Windmill  Hill,  Nether  Whitacre, 
Cloudesley  Bush,  Hint’s  tumulus,  Offlow,  Bury 
Hill,  Lichfield,  and  Barrow  Cop  Hill.  There  is 
some  little  doubt  as  to  Seckington  being  sepul- 
chral. It  is  thought,  with  great  reason,  that  it 
is  an  ancient  British  camp,  but  doubt  on  this 
point  will  shortly  be  set  at  rest,  for  it  is  about 
to  be  opened,  I understand,  by  the  British 
Archaeological  Association.  The  tumulus  at 
Elford  (Elford  Low)  was  opened  by  Dr.  Plot  in 
1680.  He  found  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  and. 
supposes  it  to  be  Roman — a conclusion,  I think, 
open  to  question.  Further  exploration,  with 
our  improved  knowledge,  might  throw  more 
light  upon  it.  One  of  the  HartshiU  tumuli  was 
opened  in  1773.  This  was  75ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  18ft.  across  the  top,  and  about  12ft. 
high.  A little  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
ground  was  formed  a pavement  of  brick  about 
6ft.  square.  Axe  hammer-heads  have  been 
frequently  found  at  Hartshill,  made  of  the 
green  stone  of  the  district.  The  specimen 
which  I exhibit  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Ludford,  of  Ansley  Hall,  and  was  found 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  pavement 
of  brick  seems  to  mark  the  !^man  period,  the 
use  of  brick  being  unknown  in  our  country  till 
the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  may  be  a Roman-British  or  part-Roman 
grave.  I must  now  conclude  my  paper  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  remains  found  at  Croxall. 
My  inquiries  are  yet  incomplete,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  iron  swords  have  been  found  in  the 
tumulus  there.  If  so  it  would  seem  to  fix  the 
date  as  Saxon.  Near  this  tumulus,  however,  a 
discovery  was  made  a short  time  since  of  a 
British  burying  place.  N umbers  of  urns  con- 
taining burnt  bones  were  found,  and  in  one  of 
them  was  also  a bronze  awl  or  pricker.  Three 
of  these  urns  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Lich- 
field, and  I exhibit  a rough  sketch  of  them.  The 
larger  one  is  about  lOin.  in  height,  the  others 
about  5in.  But  for  the  fact  that  it  contained 
bones  I would  have  said  that  one  of  them  was 
a food  vessel.  The  first  is  exactly  like  a type 
found  by  GreenweU  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
second  one  is  ornamented  by  lines  composed  of 
small  dots  or  rather  diagonal  dashes,  and 
arranged  in  a sort  of  basket  pattern.  You  will 
see  the  resemblance  to  those  previously  shown, 
and  it  is  a proof  of  the  marvellons  persistence 
in  pattern  and  form  of  these  sepulchral  vessels.” 


A meeting  of  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church, 
Swansea,  was  held  on  Tuesday  week,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  church  by  an  extension 
to  the  south,  and  to  erect  a stained  glass  window  in 
memory  of  the  founder. 
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AllCniTECTURAIi  80CIBTIE8. 

fli.AMdOW  InSTITUTK  Ol''  Architkcth. TllO 

clovontli  annual  ('f'npnil  inoetinf'  of  this  insti- 
tute was  lit'M  on  Tuesday,  at  ttio  office  of  Mr. 
Win.  M.iolean,  the  secretary,  1!>(5,  St.  Vincent- 
street.  The  chair  was  occupied  l>y  Mr.  John 
lJurnel,  I. A.,  the  president.  Mr.  Maclean  read 
the  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  nieinhers  on  the  roj'ister  are  4,9.  A report 
on  the  proposed  pfeneral  code  of  Iniilding  re{?u- 
lations  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  IJritish  Architects  at  their 
request.  'I’ho  council  had  under  consideration 
the  conditions  on  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Dixon  in- 
vited coDipetinrj  designs  for  a town  hall,  &c.,  at 
Oovanhill.  They  felt  compelled  to  express 
their  unqualified  disapproval  of  these  conditions 
as  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
and  to  recommend  the  members  of  the  institute 
to  abstain  from  competing.  In  pursuance  of 
the  resolution  of  the  institute  to  give  annually 
a gold  medal  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
draughtsmanship  among  the  pupils  and 
assistants  of  members,  the  drawings  sent  in  to 
compete  for  this  year’s  medal  were  publicly 
exhibited ; and  the  council,  after  a careful 
examination,  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  A.  J . 
Eussell,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  D.  M'Naughtan,  for 
a drawing  of  Paisley  Abbey.  The  president 
also  gave  a prize,  consisting  of  five  volumes  on 
architecture,  which  was  gained  by  Mr.  James 
Eobertson,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Cowan. 
Next  year  the  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  design  for  a library  and  reading-room 
suited  for  a small  town.  The  president’s  prize 
will  be  given  for  the  best  series  of  drawings 
illustrating  the  portico  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Glasgow.  The  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  to 
the  position  and  privileges  of  non-metropolitan 
members,  were  considered  by  the  council  and 
approved  of.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
then  elected  to  be  members  of  the  council  for 
the  ensuing  year — viz.,  William  Porrest  Salmon, 
Alexander  Petrie,  J.  L.  Cowan,  Jas.  Thomson, 
John  Baird,  John  McLeod,  Matthew  Forsyth, 
Campbell  Douglas,  John  Honeyman  (R.I.B.A.), 
and  E.  A.  Bryden.  A meeting  of  the  newly- 
clected  council  of  management  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  general  meeting  of  the 
institute,  when  the  following  office-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  : — Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas,  president ; Mr.  James  Thomson,  vice- 
president ; Mr.  James  Sellars,  jun.,  treasurer  ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Maclean,  writer,  secretary  ; Mr.  John 
Burnet,  I. A.,  auditor. 


Two  new  village  Board  Schools  have  just  been 
completed  near  Eugby — one  at  Newbold-npon-Avon, 
and  the  other  atLong  Lawford.  They  each  possess 
the  same  accommodation — viz.,  for  130  children. 
There  is  a mixed  school,  42ft.  6in.  by  18ft.,  with 
open  roof,  and  an  infants’  school  or  class-room. 
19ft.  by  15ft.,  with  separate  entrances  for  boys  and 
girls.  There  is  a schoolmaster’s  house  to  each 
school,  containing  parlour,  kitchen,  offices,  and 
three  bedrooms.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Heap,  builder,  of  Dunchurch,  for  about  .£1,700 
for  each  school.  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts,  of  Liverpool, 
was  the  architect. 

New  Board  Schools  at  Rettendon,  near  Battles 
Bridge,  South  Essex,  were  opened  on  Monday  week. 
Thay  have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford. 

A new  Congregational  chapel  at  Brierfield,  near 
Burnley,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  10th.  It  is 
built  of  Marsden-cross  quarries,  and  is  70ft.  by 
40ft.,  seating  600  persons.  Beneath  are  school  and 
class-rooms.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Burnley,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  An.son,  of  Burnley, 
are  the  stonemasons.  The  cost  has  been  .£2,500. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
School  Board  for  Stapleton,  near  Nottingham. 

At  Stebbing,  near  Braintree,  Essex,  new  Beard 
Schools,  erected  just  outside  the  village,  were 
opened  a fortnight  since.  The  are  built  in  a 
Domestic  IGth  century  style  of  red  brick,  with 
high-pitched  roofs,  and  comprise  mixed  school-room, 
class-room,  infants’  room,  and  master’s  house.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  con- 
tractor, of  Braintree,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Loyegrove,  of  London,  which  were  chosen  in  com- 
petition. The  total  cost  has  been  £12,370,  includ- 
clnding  .£100  for  site — between  .£7  and  .£8  per  head. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Dogwell’s,  Pembroke- 
shire, was  reopened  on  Friday,  after  restoration  of 
the  nave,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Sealy-riam 
family.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1872  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners- 
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CoiiKPOiiD. — On  Wednesday  week  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  a new  church  at  Coleford  was 
laid.  The  new  church  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  open  roof,  and  no  tower  or  external 
ornament.  'ITie  entire  length  of  the  building 
in  the  clear  is  100ft.  by  40ft.,  with  the  chancel 
22ft.  by  26ft.,  the  latter  lighted  by  means  of 
two-light  east  windows.  Messrs.  Waller  and 
Son,  of  Gloucester,  are  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  Coleman  Brothers,  of  Chaxhill,  the 
builders.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  jB  1,402. 

Glasgow. — A commencement  has  been  made 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  University  Hall,  the 
gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  When  finished 
it  will  be  a splendid  addition  to  the  college 
buildings,  of  which  it  formed  a part  in  the 
original  design.  The  hall  will  be  120ft.  long, 
and  nearly  70ft.  wide,  and  the  height  will  be 
about  75ft.  It  will  be  lighted  by  two  ranges  of 
windows  on  each  side,  and  between  the  lights 
a gallery  will  project.  The  roof  will  be  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns,  which  will  divide  the 
hall  into  a wide  central  span,  with  side  divi- 
sions ; above  the  columns  are  arches  of  wood- 
work, divided  by  niches  containing  figures,  and 
over  these  there  will  be  an  ornamental  cornice, 
from  which  the  vault  of  the  richly-panelled 
roof  springs.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  will  be 
the  approach  from  the  grand  staircase,  and  at 
the  other  a large  apartment  opening  into  it 
through  three  arches.  The  hall  will  be  elevated 
above  the  ground  level  by  an  open  cloister, 
arcaded  and  vaulted  throughout.  At  the  angles 
will  be  flanking  turrets,  rising  the  full  height 
of  the  walls  of  the  hall,  and  finished  by  pyra- 
midal roofs,  and  between  the  windows  are  large 
buttresses.  The  cost  of  the  hall,  as  given  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  will  be  about  .£45,000, 
while  that  of  the  sub-story,  which  is  being  built 
by  the  University,  about  ^218,000.  The  works 
have  been  commenced  by  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
of  Peterborough,  who  was  the  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  college  buildings.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  George  Gilbert 
and  John  Oldrid  Scott,  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  University  to  succeed  their 
late  father.  Mr.  Morgan  is  clerk  of  works.  It 
is  expected  that  the  work  of  erection  will 
occupy  some  four  or  five  years. 

Gbanshaw. — On  Monday  week  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a new  W esleyan  church  was  laid 
at  Granshaw,  Ireland.  The  style  is  Gothic  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  church  is  built 
externally  of  Scrabo  stone,  banded  with  red 
stone  from  the  Dundonald  quarries.  All  the 
dressings  are  of  Dundonald  red  stone,  chisel- 
dressed  and  moulded,  and  the  principal  features 
carved.  The  tower  is  placed  at  the  south-east 
angle.  The  church  will  be  slated  with  American 
green  slates,  and  will  accommodate  400  persons. 
Mr.  Henry  Chappell,  C.E.,  Newtownwards,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  Keith,  Bel- 
fast, the  builder. 

Loughboeough. — On  Tuesday  week  the  new 
parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Loughborough, 
was  consecrated.  The  new  church  is  cruciform 
in  shape,  and  of  the  Early  English  style. 
Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  500 
adults.  The  walls  are  of  Mountsorrel  granite, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  is  a boarded 
floor  under  the  seats,  while  Staffordshire  tiles 
have  been  placed  in  the  aisles.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton  tiles.  The  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  about  .£4,700.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
H.  C.  Clipsham,  of  Norwell,  near  Newark,  and 
the  architect,  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  London. 

Manchester. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel, 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Heslington-street  and 
Eaby-street,  Moss-lane  East,  Moss-side,  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.  The  large 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  for  the  present 
will  be  used  as  a chapel,  will  seat  300  persons, 
additional  accommodation  for  about  150  people 
being  provided  in  the  gallery.  Adjacent  to 
the  gallery  is  a room  intended  tor  ladies’  sew- 
ing meetings.  Contiguous  to  the  chapel  are 
seven  class-rooms,  four  being  at  the  front,  and 
three  at  the  back,  with  yards  and  conveniences. 
Over  the  throe  class-rooms  at  the  rear  of  the 
chapel  is  a room  measuring  56ft.  by  22ft.  On 
the  basement  is  a kitchen,  fitted  with  a hoist 
to  each  of  the  upper  floors,  together  with  the 


heating  apparatus.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  chapfd  is  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var. 
nished.  'The  roof  principals  are  of  hamrner- 
beam  construction,  and  the  walls  and  roofs  are 
plastered.  'The  ventilation  is  simple  and  effec- 
tive. Externally  the  building  is  faced  with 
white  headers,  relieved  with  strings  of  stock 
brick  and  stone  dressings.  'The  entrances  to 
the  chapel  are  numerous.  The  cost  of  the 
Vjuilding  will  be  about  ii3,800.  'The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Harrison, 
builder,  Greenheys,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  F.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  Fri- 
day’s meeting  of  this  board  a deputation  was 
received  from  the  vestry  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster, in  support  of  a memorial  asking  the 
board’s  aid  in  the  proposed  incorporation  of 
Wardour-street  with  part  of  Princes-street. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee. That  committee  reported  that  having 
regard  to  the  large  amount  of  work  now  in  hand 
in  connection  with  eleven  schemes  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  for  which  special  Acts 
have  been  obtained,  it  is  not  desirable  to  take 
action  except  with  reference  to  two  areas  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  All 
Saints,  Poplar.  In  reference  to  this  matter  a 
deputation  attended  from  the  vestry  of  Green- 
wich, to  request  the  board  to  include  for  imme- 
diate attention  a scheme  for  Hughes’s-fields, 
Deptford,  which  was  stated  to  be  in  a highly 
insanitary  state. — Mr.  Eichardson  supported 
the  memorial  in  a speech  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  houses  in  Hughes’s-fields  were 
amongst  the  worst  in  the  metropolis — that 
many  of  them  were  old,  only  of  wood,  and  un- 
sound. No  member  of  the  board  would  allow  a 
pony  or  a cow  belonging  to  him  to  be  kept  in 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  houses  in  this  district 
used.  As  the  zymotic  death-rate  was  very 
high  in  this  district,  he  urged  the  board  to 
rescind  their  decision  to  take  up  at  present 
only  the  two  areas  in  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 
and  All  Saints,  Poplar,  and  to  add  this  to  the 
number.  A discussion  ensued,  in  which  it  was 
said  to  be  cruel  to  displace  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  until  dwellings  were  provided,  that 
the  matter  could  not  now  be  undertaken  by  the 
board’s  officials,  and  further  that  although  the 
condition  of  the  district  was  deplorable,  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  had  been  represented.  The 
amendment  to  include  Hughes’s-flelds  with  the 
other  schemes  was  rejected  on  these  grounds, 
by  a majority  of  23  to  10,  and  the  superin- 
tending architect  and  engineer  were  instructed 
to  proceed  with  the  two  schemes.  .£1,019, 
being  about  half  the  estimated  cost,  was  voted 
towards  a contemplated  improvement  in 
Devon’s-road  and  Orwell-road,  Poplar.  As  to 
the  York -buildings  water-gate,  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  the  works  committee  reported 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  take  any  action  as 
to  raising  or  opening  this  gateway,  and  their 
recommendation  was  adopted.  It  was  agreed 
to  lend  further  sums  of  .£4,000  to  the  Lambeth 
guardians  for  completing  the  new  infirmary, 
and  of  £6,500  to  the  Holborn  guardians  for  the 
erection  of  a laundry  at  the  Highgale  infirmary. 
The  Building  Act  Committee  submitted  bye- 
laws made  under  the  IGth  section  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1878,  with  respect  to  the  foundations 
and  sites  of  buildings,  and  other  matters;  the 
draft  bye-laws  were  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  authority  to  send  them  to  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  those  bodies  with  respect  to  them  before 
they  are  confirmed. 

Midland  Church. — By  strenuous  exertions 
in  the  district  the  present  edifice,  which  has 
been  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  reports  as 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  inefficient  in  Eng- 
land, is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a handsome 
Gothic  building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  Saturday  last  in  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  and  a largo  body  of 
clergy.  'The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mrs. 
Dumford,  the  wife  of  the  vicar,  and  great 
interest  was  evinced  in  the  proceedings,  many 
hundreds  being  present.  The  land  for  the 
church  has  Ix'en  prosentod  by  Sir  John  llawk- 
shaw,  and  although  the  district  is  coinparn- 
tivoly  a poor  one,  the  building  fund  now 
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amounts  to  X2,(>00,  loavinjj  about  iil.OOO  yot  to 
be  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  intimdod 
building',  -which  is  to  l)e  erected  in  Hargato 
atone,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Street,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Pink,  of 
Godaiming. 

Nouthampton. — The  new  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Northampton,  was  consecrated  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  10.  Accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  800  persons.  Early  English  in  stylo, 
the  details  are  simple.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
brick,  both  inside  and  out,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  tiled  with  a fancy 
ridge,  and  at  the  north-east  corner  a turret  rises 
to  a height  of  S4ft.  The  entire  length  of  the 
building  outside  is  143ft.,  and  the  width 
41ft.  4in.  The  height  is  40ft.  to  the  wall.plate, 
52ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  vault,  and  64ft.  to  the 
ridge.  There  is  a barrel-roof  of  yellow  deal, 
panelled,  and  continuous  from  end  to  end.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  85ft.,  and  of  the  choir  and 
chancel,  36ft.,  the  latter  being  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  means  of  ornamental  wrought-iron 
screens.  The  north  aisle  is  to  be  utilised  as  a 
chapel,  being  largo  enough  to  accommodate  70 
or  80  persons.  The  choir  is  floored  with 
Godwin’s  encaustic  and  coloured  tiles.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  work  is  ^67,800.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Burder  and  Baker,  14,  York-build- 
ings,  Adelphi,  London ; the  contractor,  Mr. 
John  Watkin,  St.  George’s-street ; and  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  David  Young.  The 
choir  screens  were  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop, 
and  Barnard,  of  Norwich. 

SouTHWAEK. — On  Thursday  week  memorial 
stones  were  laid  of  a new  W esleyan  chapel  and 
schools  about  to  be  erected  in  Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars-road,  S.E.,  in  perpetuation  of  the 
one  in  Waterloo-road,  acquired  by  refreshment 
contractors  to  the  South  Western  Eail  way.  The 
site  is  so  circumscribed  as  to  involve  the  Sun- 
day school  being  arranged  over  a portion  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  light  being 
obtained  from  skylights.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  building  will  be  40ft.  6in.,  and  the  length 
47ft.  9in.  The  chapel  will  be  seated  for  450  ; 
the  pews  will  be  stepped,  and  with  the  passages 
will  radiate  from  the  pulpit.  Behind  the  pulpit 
will  be  the  organ,  and  facing  it  a gallery.  The 
basement  will  be  utilised  as  vestries.  The  street 
front  of  the  chapel  will  be  of  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  cost  of  erection  will  be 
about  ^4,000.  Mr.  James  Weir,  of  67,  Strand, 
W.C.,  is  the  architect ; the  builders  are  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Eider  and  Son,  of  Union-street,  Borough. 

St.  Mart’s  Cathedral,  Tuam. — The  cere- 
mony of  the  consecration  of  St.  Mary’s  (Epis- 
copalian) Cathedral  was  performed  on  Wednes- 
day by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and 
Boss.  About  sixteen  years  ago  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  ancient  church,  adjoining  which 
the  present  edifice  has  been  erected,  ably 
seconded  and  generously  supported,  commenced 
the  structure  which  now  stands  completed  in 
all  its  dignity  and  beauty.  Constructed  from 
plans  submitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  the 
cathedral  is  built  in  the  national  style  of  Irish 
architecture— of  first  pointed  period.  It  con- 
tains the  ancient  triumphal  arch  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Eoderick  O’Connor,  the  last 
king  but  one  of  Ireland,  and  is  considered  by 
some  as  being  the  one  architectural  specimen 
of  the  essentially  native  style  of  ornamentation 
now  existing  in  Ireland.  The  chancel  screen  is 
modelled  after  the  blind  arcade  on  the  western 
end  of  Castle  Eising  Church,  Norfolk,  and  was 
presented  by  Lord  Sligo.  It  is  constructed  of 
Dorset  agate,  marble,  and  porphyry — light 
slabs  of  porphyry  resting  on  interlacTng 
arches  of  marble,  that  are  again  supported  by 
groups  of  pillars  of  porphyry,  projecting  for 
kneeling  purposes.  The  bishop’s  throne  is 
constructed  of  Caen  stone  and  Irish  marble, 
and  is  richly  carved.  The  stalls,  designed  and 
presented  by  the  lord  bishop,  are  unique. 
They  are  constructed  in  Caen  stone,  and  in 
front  of  each  stands  a stone  desk,  resting  on  a 
pillar  of  Irish  marble,  the  pedestal  also  being 
of  Caen  stone.  There  is  a separate  desk  before 
each  stall.  The  choir  is  confined  to  the  east  of 
the  chancel  arch.  The  seats  for  the  family  of 
the  bishop  are  also  in  Caen  stcne.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  constructed  in  Caen  stone  and 
Irish  marbles.  The  contract  for  the  heating  of 
the  cathedral  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Maguire  and  Son,  of  Dublin.  The  total  outlay 
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has  been  about  JC15,000,  and  the  work  has  boon 
IG  years  in  execution. 

Woodstock. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
was  re-opened  on  Monday  week,  after  having 
boon  almost  rebuilt,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.  On  the 
north  side  the  aisle,  destroyed  it  is  believed 
subsequent  to  the  Eeformation,  has  been  re- 
constructed, and  the  north  gallery,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  columns  of  the  blocked-up 
arcade,  has  been  removed.  The  south  aisle  has 
been  restored,  and  at  the  same  time  a cleres- 
tory has  been  added  to  the  nave.  West  and 
south  doorways,  long  blocked  up,  have  been  re- 
opened, and  the  organ,  which  hid  from  view  the 
west  window,  has  been  removed.  The  gallery 
across  the  chancel,  formerly  used  by  the  cor- 
poration, has  been  swept  away,  and  the  chancel 
arch  stalled,  so  as  to  afford  a better  through 
view.  A new  north  chancel  aisle  and  vestry- 
room  have  been  built,  partly  on  the  site  of  a 
chantry  and  schoolroom.  The  screen  dividing 
the  nave  from  chancel  has  been  restored,  and  a 
stained  glass  window,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  Our  Lord  bearing  the  cross,  has 
been  inserted  on  the  south  side  of  chancel.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles. 
The  altar  rails  and  gas-fittings  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Hart  and  Co.,  and  Grundy’s 
heating  apparatus  has  been  introduced.  The 
reredos  is  carved  in  Bath  stone,  and  is,  like  the 
altar  cloth,  from  Mr.  Blomfield’s  design.  The 
high  pews  have  been  replaced  by  seats  facing 
east  (instead  of  north  and  south  as  formerly), 
and  now  the  seats  accommodate  630  persons. 
The  outlay  has  been  about  ^£6,400.  Mr.  A. 
Groves,  of  Milton-under-Wychwood,  was  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  the  foreman. 


On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Presbyterian  church  in  St.  Michael’s-road,  Landport, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  Recorder  of  Brad- 
ford. The  church,  which  is  being  buiit  by  the 
Messrs.  Light,  will  be  72ft.  long  by  47ft.  wide,  with 
a vestibule  27ft.  by  9ft.,  and  will  accommodate  up- 
wards of  500  persons. 

The  enlarged  chancel  of  Saint  Andrew’s  Church, 
Montpelier,  Bristol,  was  consecrated  on  Friday 
last.  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
J.  and  S.  R.  Gorvett  the  builders. 

A new  school  and  teachers’  house  have  been 
built  and  presented  together  with  the  site  to  the 
parish  of  Mearns,  N.B.,  by  a townsman.  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Moorsman  the 
builder.  The  total  cost  to  the  donor  was  ^£4,575. 

At  Chesterfield  police-court  on  Monday,  Mark 
Joel,  of  Stonegravels,  was  fined  under  the  local  bye- 
laws 20s.  and  costs  for  letting  a house  and  shop, 
his  property,  without  having  first  obtained  from  the 
borough  surveyor  a certificate  that  it  was  in  a fit 
and  habitable  state.  Defendant  was  warned  that  he 
would  be  liable  to  a 40s.  continuing  fine  for  every 
day  that  the  house  was  occupied,  being  uncertified. 

The  School  Board  for  Christchurch,  Monmouth, 
shire,  on  Friday  rescinded  a contract  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  Mr.  Small  for  the  erection  of 
a new  school  at  Liswerry  at  .£3,000,  and  instructed 
their  architect  (Mr.  Goodman)  to  prepare  fresh  and 
less  expensive  plans. 

New  board  schools  were  opened  at  Chepstow  on 
Friday.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Whalley  was  the  contractor. 

The  village  reading-room  at  Eversholt,  Bedford- 
shire, was  re-opened  last  week,  having  been  trans- 
formed into  a model  village  institution.  Messrs. 
Cubitt  were  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  C E.,  Edinburgh,  who  was 
recently  instructed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  to  report 
as  to  the  means  of  better  supplying  with  water  the 
high  levels  of  the  town  of  Eothsay,  has  just  made 
his  report.  In  it  he  recommends  that  the  water 
from  Dhu  Loch  be  introduced  into  the  town  by 
gravitation,  at  a cost  of  about  .£8,000.  The  report 
has  been  approved  by  the  water  supply  committee 
of  the  town  council. 

A new  Free  Church  at  Cupar,  N.B.,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  during  the  past  two  years, 
is  to  be  opened  on  the  21st  prox.  It  has  been  built 
at  a cost  of  .£10,000,  and  although  the  exterior  is 
plain,  it  is  highly  decorated  in  colour  within. 

The  new  Aveling  memorial  church  at  the  Eeed- 
bam  Asylum  for  fatherless  children,  Caterbam 
Junction,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  It  has 
been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Sulman,  at 
a cost  of  d£3,800,  and  is  Gothic  in  character,  capable 
of  seating  350  children  and  100  adults.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  on  a somewhat  novel 
plan,  there  being  only  two  widespread  arches,  and 
a single  granite  column  on  either  side,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  obstruction  to  sight  and  hearing  to  a minimum. 
The  windows  are  of  stained  glass. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

Liittom  on  imhjoot"  ot  Unlvornal  Intercut  hnvn  impnnroU  dnrinir 
tim  ItiHt  ton  vour»  In  tho  KNCiLISU  MKC'UANIC  AND  WOULD 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  thorn  from  tho  ponn  of  tho  loaUlnif 
Holontmo  nnd  Toohnical  Authorltlon  of  the  day.  Thounanda  of 
Orlclnnl  artloloa  and  Holontlflc  paporo,  and  cnuntloHa  rooelpta  and 
winkles  ombraoInKalmont  every  subject  on  which  It  is  pnsslhln 
K)  desire  Information  have  also  appeared  durlnit  the  same  period. 
The  earliest  and  most  oecurato  Information  respeotlnif  all  now 
solontlllo  discoveries  and  mechanical  Inventions  is  to  be  found  In 
Its  paites,  snd  Its  Inrue  ciroulotlon  renders  It  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  bo  brou((hk 
under  tho  notice  of  manufacturers,  moohanics,  scientific  workem. 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twoponoe,  of  all  beoksellers  and  newe- 
vcnflors.  Post*freo  2id.  Offlco ; 31,  TavLitouk*Htr6et,  CoT6n&« 
Kardon,  W.O, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[V7e  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  olaimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.'] 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  81, 
TAVISTOCK-STREBT,  COVENT-GARDEN,  'W.O. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  ■with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-offioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

fVont  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  th© 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dots.  40o.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton) , £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B.— Amenoan  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  a.dvise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  thehalf-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received.— S.  Bros.— A.  and  S.— R.  K.— H.  H.  R.  8.  A- 
— Chas.  Provis.— C.  and  G.— G.  B.  H.— A.  K.— W.  P.  W. 
— J.  and  E.  G.— P.  J.  B.— E.  C.  and  J.  K.— A.  D.— 
W.  G. — J.  A.  and  Son. — J.  L. — D.  H.  and  J. — N. 

DRAwiuas  Received. — Enigma. — Cyprus. — Cross  in  two 
Circles.— Maltese  Cross  in  Circle. — M.  in  Leaves. — 
Dagger  with  Motto  Through  in  Circles.  — Try.  — 
Amateur.— Chimney  Pot. — Jack  Spratt. — Jac. — J.  in 
Lines.  — Montague.  — Black  Cross.  — C.  in  Circle.— 
Cymraeg.— G.  T.  H. — A.  and  H.— T.  K.  G. 

J.  T.  Cartwright.  (As  it  is  A’s  wall  B is  certainly  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  to  the  wall  of  A by  under- 
pinning. The  building  owner  is  bound  to  give  notice  to 
the  adjoining  owner  of  his  intention,  and  if  no  agree- 
ment is  come  to  the  best  course  is  to  call  in  an  architect 
or  surveyor.  You  do  not  say  whether  any  notice  of 
intention  has  been  formally  rendered,  but  the  case  is 
one  for  arbitration.)— R.  M.  (Tour  remedy  is  to  give 
notice  to  the  owner  of  houses,  and  also  to  the  vestry 
or  district  board.  We  believe  seven  days’  notice  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  act  that  yet  affects  your  case, 
and  nearly  half  London  is  drained  through  other 
houses.)— E.  (Get  the  last  six  numbers  of  the  MngUsh 
Mechanic.  You  will  find  therein  all  tho  information  to 
date  about  the  electric  light. ) 

“ Building  News  ” Designing  Club. — Fred  W. 
Leverisha.  (Particulars  appeared  in  the  Building- 
News  of  Sept.  20th.  The  first  subjects  have  been  sent 
in.) — J.— M. — Through  and  Dagger. — A.  C. — Iota.— 
Ogmore. — A.  Wakerley. 


Comspottirmcf. 


OAK  AND  CHESNUT  TIMBER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — I hope  Mr.  Morris  will,  on  reflection, 
see  that  he  has  practically  given  up  the  whole 
question  in  dispute.  Granting  as  he  does  that 
the  tests  I give  are  decisive  whenever  a given 
piece  of  wood  can  be  cut  open,  and  remember, 
ing  that  not  a single  instance  of  the  occurrence 
of  chesnut  in  old  English  carpentry  has  ever 
been  proved  by  this  or  any  other  means,  is  it 
reasonable  that  the  mind  of  the  Primate  should 
be  exercised  about  the  nature  of  his  roof-tree, 
or  that  he  should  be  moved  to  cut  into  it,  on  the 
bare  chance  of  its  turning  out  to  be  something 
that  nobody  has  seen  before. 

I confess  I do  not  see  the  merits  of  that 
“ individuality  ” which  leads  to  opposite  con- 
clusions from  the  same  data,  or  of  a perpetual 
“ harvest  of  controversy  ” about  a matter  which, 
plain  men  who  will  stick  to  the  facts  can  reap 
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onco  for  all.  Surely  a continued  controversy 
uiiiBt  1)0  fed  with  new  facts,  or  it  will  dogoncrato 
into  twaddle,  wliich,  however  harmless  it  may 
aeeui,  becomes  mischievous  when  it  tends  to 
deceive.— 1 am,  &c.,  Tiios.  (Ilasiiill. 


CHIPS. 

A nflw  cocoa-room,  erected  by  the  vicar  of 
Rotherham,  ia  about  to  bo  opened  in  that  town. 
The  building,  which  has  coat  .£1,000,  ia  from  the 
doaipna  of  Messrs.  Tneon  and  Rawson,  of  Rotherham, 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Masboronph,  ia  the  builder.  The 
heating  apparatus  is  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Gibbs,  of 
Liverpool. 

The  Swansea  Corporation  decided  last  week  to 
call  in  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C E.,  to  consult  with  their 
engineer  as  to  the  condition  and  mode  of  repairing 
the  Velindro  reservoir. 

A new  Baptist  chapel,  erected  at  a coat  (including 
site)  of  upwards  of  .£5,00(>,  has  been  recently  opened 
at  Dundee.  Messrs.  M'Cnlloch  and  Fairley,  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  were  the  architects. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society 
of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakham 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  9.  Papers  were 
read  on  “ The  Excavations  at  irehester  Camp,”  by 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  and  on  “ Restorations,”  by 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  who  also  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  a recent  visit  to  the  dolmens  of  the 
Netherlands. 

A dispute  has  arisen  between  Mr.  F.  Watson, 
architect,  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Mansfield 
improvement  commissioners,  with  reference  to  pro- 
fessional charges  for  travelling  expenses,  and  a clerk 
■of  works.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by 
the  commissioners  on  Friday — the  chairman,  who 
is  the  architect’s  brother,  having  retired  from  the 
meeting  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
It  was  resolved  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  arbitration. 

New  Sunday  Schools,  attached  to  Water-street 
■Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel,  Carmarthen,  were 
opened  on  Sunday.  They  are  Gothic  in  style,  and 
seat  400  children. 

Plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  West  Ham 
Local  Board  for  a new  covered  market  proposed  to 
be  erected  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  Brewer’s- 
yard.  Angel-lane.  The  plan  stands  over  for  improve- 
ments in  the  intended  method  of  ventilation. 

New  business  premises  for  the  Newcastle  Cab 
Company  have  been  erected  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Reed  the  contractor. 

The  rearing  supper  to  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall  at 
Chesterfield  was  held  at  the  County  Hotel  on  Friday 
might.  About  60  persons  sat  down.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  of  the  firm  of  Chadwick 
and  Co.,  of  Masborough,  the  contractors  for  the 
work,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Hawley,  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 

A “crematorium”  is  about  to  be  added  to  the 
other  curiosities  of  the  capital  by  the  Cremation 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  said  Mr.  W. 
Eassie,  C.E.,  has  been  instructed  to  erect  upon 
it  a pyre  of  the  kind  designed  by  Gorini,  and  now  in 
use  at  Milan. 

A new  general  prison  for  Scotland  is  about  to  be 
built  in  Renfrewshire  for  the  Government.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Brownlie, 
C.E.,  London,  visited  Greenock  a short  time  since, 
and  selected  a plot  of  moorland  near  Auchmead 
Farm,  as  the  site  on  which  it  is  to  be  built. 

The  opening  services  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
new  church  and  schools.  King-street.  Stretford, 
have  just  been  concluded.  The  work  has  been 
executed  satisfactorily  by  Mr.  R.  Gell,  of  Stretford, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Arthur  Morry,  St.  Peter’s  Chambers,  Manchester. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  school  fittings, 
■organ,  and  furniture,  is  .£.5,000. 

Messrs.  Longraire  and  Burge  have  received  the 
order  to  proceed  with  the  new  roof  for  the  nave  of 
St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  of  the  old  high  pitch,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  subscribers 
two  months  ago,  confirming  the  previous  resolution 
of  the  faculty  committee.  The  contractors  allow 
the  question  of  the  covering  of  the  ro6f  to  stand  over 
for  a few  months,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
funds.  The  present  subscriptions  will  be  about 
.£2,600  short  of  what  is  requisite  for  flat  tiles,  and 
about  £13,000  short  for  Coniston  slates,  and  not 
enough  for  lead  by  at  least  £1,600,  and  more  if  the 
present  low  price  of  lead  rises  again.  This  includes 
nothing  for  painting  the  ceiling,  which  has  to  be 
renewed  over  ten  bays  out  of  the  13,  but  includes  the 
restoration  of  so  much  of  the  parapet  and  cornice  as 
B not  already  done  under  the  former  contract. 

Mr.  F.  Matcham,  of  Rugby  Chambers,  Bedford- 
row  (son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson),  has 
received  instructions  to  prepare  designs  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Glasgow,  for  Mr. 
Chas.  Bernard. 


intmommunication. 


QUESTIONS. 

ffiGW.]— Conservatories. — Will  any  kind  friend 
inform  mo  whore  1 can  got  the  best  detailed  informa- 
tion about  conservatory  work,  showing  the  best 
methods  of  laying  glass,  arranging  flues,  &c.,  &c.  ? — 

D. 

[C647.]— Drainage  of  Cemetery. — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  the  host  way  to  drain 
a cemetery  in  the  countryl?  I have  tried  a square 
drain  stone  18in.  square,  with  flag  on  top,  to  allow 
water  to  get  away,  but  this  does  not  answer ; the 
bottom  part  is  rather  low. — Mobtuus. 

[6648.]— Best  Bangor  Slates.— An  architect 
specifies  “ best  Bangor  slates”  for  a bouse.  Has 
the  builder  fairly  the  option  of  using  either  “ best 
Penrhyn  or  “ best  Port  Dinorwic  ?” — W. 

[6549.]— Discharge  of  Sewers. — Would  any  one 
of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  give  some  proper 
rule  for  finding  the  discharge  of  sewers  when  the  in- 
clinations are  given,  both  egg-shaped  and  circular  ? 
—Student. 

[5550.]— Brick  Machine. — Will  some  correspon- 
dent please  kindly  inform  me  of  a machine  worked 
by  horse-power  suitable  for  a small  yard,  that  will 
make  from  2,000  to  3,000  per  day  ? All  the  machines 
I know  are  too  large  and  powerful.- Brickmaker. 

[5551.]— Valuer’s  Licence.— In  the  Building 
News  about  a fortnight  ago  I saw  stated  in  answer 
to  a correspondent  “ It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
valuer’s  licence  in  order  to  value  house  property  for 
mortgage,  &c.”  I shall  be  glad  to  have  this  subject 
cleared  up.  Some  architects  I know  who  take  out 
licences  every  year,  while  other  architects  do  not. 
What  kind  of  valuations  require  to  be  prepared  only 
by  a licensed  valuer  ? — J.  P.  O. 

[5552.]— Classical  Mansion. — T have  a mansion 
in  plain  Italian  or  Palladian  style  to  re-model  and 
enlarge  on  a more  ornamental  and  elaborate  scale, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  the  title  and  name  of 
author  of  any  really  good  illustrated  work  upon  the 
modern  Italian  style,  which  would  be  of  use  to  me. 
— Alpha. 

[5553.]— Elizabethan- Italian  Decorations. — 
The  dining-room  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion  in  the 
north,  having  the  original  stone-mullioned  windows, 
has  (about  100  years  since)  been  fitted  up  internally 
with  joiners’  work  and  plaster  cornices  of  a modern 
Italian  type.  It  is  now  proposed  to  decorate  the 
walls,  woodwork,  panelled  dado,  &c.,  in  plain-painted 
colours.  Will  some  one  more  experienced  kindly 
tell  me  what  colours  would  be  most  suitable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  original  character  of  the 
structure  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  follow  ? A 
frieze  under  the  cornice  about  9in.  wide  may  be  a 
separate  colour. — Cumberland. 

[5554.] — Glazing  Mullioned  Windows.— It  is 
wished  to  re-glaze  the  Elizabethan  windows  of  a 
dining-room,  the  existing  stone  mullions  and  tran- 
soms having  an  ordinary  glass  groove.  Ornamental 
quarries  are  required  above  the  transoms,  and  large 
sheets  of  plate-glass  below,  extending  the  whole 
width  (about  18in.)  between  the  mullions.  I shall 
be  glad  to  know  the  best  way  to  do  this,  the  most 
effective  treatment  of  the  upper  part,  and  in  order 
to  gain  ventilation,  whether  to  have  posts  above  or 
below  the  transoms  to  hang  in  metal  frames.  Would 
metal  frames  be  necessary  for  the  fixed  portions  ? — 
Half-Pledged. 

[5555.J— Cost  of  Sawing  and  Waste  of  Tim- 
ber.— If  sawing  cost  4s.  per  100ft.  super,  how  much 
per  cubic  foot  will  the  probable  cost  be  for  such 
timbers  as  roofing,  partition,  and  joists,  and  also  if 
those  timbers  are  measured  neat,  according  to  the 
drawings  and  specification,  and  what  allowance  is 
made  for  sap,  slabs,  shakes,  and  other  unavoidable 
waste? — F.  N. 

[5556.]  — Building  Estates.— Will  some  expe- 
rienced reader  kindly  answer  me  the  following  with 
reference  to  building  estates  to  be  let  on  leasehold 
to  speculating  builders  and  others  :— What  is  the 
usual  charge,  and  who  pays  same  (builder  or  land- 
lord), for— 1.  Plan  of  estate  as  at  present  plotted 
from  measurements  taken,  with  levels  of  same; 
2.  Block  plan,  showing  proposed  arrangement  of 
houses,  roads,  and  sewers ; 3.  Specification,  setting 
out,  and  superintending  construction  of,  roads  and 
sewers  ; 4.  Letting  the  plots  of  ground ; 6.  The 
working  drawings,  specification,  and  details  of 
houses;  6.  Superintending  construction  of  houses? 
Is  it  usual  to  make  the  same  charge  to  speculating 
builders  as  to  other  clients  ? — Young  Architect. 

[6557.]— Huskin’s  Works.— Can  any  reader  in- 
form me  where  I can  obtain  the  art  and  other 
publications  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ? My  bookseller  directs 
me  to  write  to  his  address,  but  I am  unable  to  learn 
where  it  is. — B.  B.  B. 

[5568  ]— Variation  of  C9inpass.— Will  any  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
variation  of  the  compass  from  the  true  north  at  the 
present  time  ? — W.  A.  E. 


REPLIES. 

[5461.] — Stamped  Agreements. — “ G.  H.  G.’s  ” 
reply  a fortnight  since  is  quite  beside  the  ques- 
tion. It  amounts  only  to  what  ho  considers  the  law 


should  l>e,  but  does  not  inform  ns  as  to  what  it  is. 
Hero  ia  an  extract  from  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Somorsot  Houao  authorities  on  the  very  point  under 
discussion- viz.,  the  stamping  of  building  a;^reo- 
ments  (under  hand  only),  plans,  and  specifications. 
The  letter  is  dated  Dovombor,  1876  : — “ 'To  be  covered 
bv  the  sixpenny  agreement  stamps  the  ‘ exhibited  ’ 
plans  and  specifications  must  bo  fastened  together 
and  annexed  to  the  agreement,  or  they  may  bo 
fastened  together  and  kept  separate  from  the  agree- 
ment, when  they  will  require  another  6il.  stomp.  If 
not  fastened  each  separate  document  must  have  a 
sixpenny  stamp.”  I may  explain  that  the  word 
“ exhibited  ” used  above  means  “ referred  to  ” in  the 
agreement.  These  stamps  may  lie  the  adhesive  six- 
penny Inland  Revenue  stamps,  commonly  known  as 
“ agreement  stamps.”  The  following  is  from  Cox’s 
“ Pocket  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Stamps  — 
“ The  stamp  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  so  that  it  cannot  bo  used  for  or  applied  to 
any  other  instrument  written  upon  the  same  piece 
of  material.  If  more  than  one  instrument  be  written 
upon  the  same  piece  of  material  every  one  of  such 
instruments  is  to  be  separately  and  distinctly 
stamped  with  the  duty  with  which  it  is  chargeable. 
Adhesive  stamps  must  be  cancelled  by  the  party  to 
the  agreement  who  first  signs  the  agreement  or 
document,  writing  on  or  across  the  stamp  his  name 
or  initials,  or  the  name  or  initials  of  his  firm,  toge- 
ther with  the  true  date  of  his  so  writing,  otherwise 
the  instrument  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  be  duly  stamped 
unless  it  is  otherwise  proved  that  the  stamp  appear- 
ing on  the  instrument  was  affixed  thereto  at  the 
proper  time— ■i.e.,  before  the  execution  thereof — 
except  in  certain  special  cases,  any  unstamped  or  in- 
sufficiently stamped  instrument  may  be  stamped 
after  execution  thereof  on  payment  of  the  unpaid 
duty  and  a penalty  of  £10.  The  duty  upon  an  un- 
stamped or  insufficiently  stamped  instrument  ten- 
dered in  evidence,  if  it  be  one  which  may  be  legally 
stamped  after  execution,  must  be  paid  to  the  officer 
of  the  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  same,  toge- 
ther with  the  penalty,  payable  by  law,  and  a further 
sum  of  £1.  And  no  instrument  liable  to  stamp  duty 
shall  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence,  or  admitted  to 
be  good,  useful,  or  available  in  law  or  equity,  unless 
it  is  duly  stamped,  save  by  payment  in  court  as  afore- 
said.” Affter  this  explanation  I would  counsel  the 
original  querist  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  rash 
counsel  of  “ G.  H.  G.”  to  follow  the  erroneous 
course  which  he  says  he  has  adopted  for  so  many 
years.  See  my  reply,  and  that  of  ‘‘  B.,”  p.  264,  pre- 
sent Vol. — L. 


[5488.] — Strength  of  Woodposts.— The  answers 
to  “ M's  ” question  do  not  seem  to  have  put  before 
him  clearly  the  various  classes  of  columns.  To  those 
whose  length  ia  30  diameters  or  upwards  the  formula 

W = 8 — alone  applies.  To  columns  whose  length 
L? 

is  between  30  and  5 diameters  a correction  must  be 
made,  as  it  has  been  found  from  experiment  that 
their  breaking  weight  lessens.  The  true  breaking 
weight  of  a column  whose  length  is  between  5 and  30 

diameters  = Then  W is  breaking  weight 

w+ic. 

found  from  formula,  C the  crushing  force  of  the 
column.  Applying  this  to  “ M.’s  ” example  we 
have  1st — 

^ = 5483  tons 

T>  -m-i  WC  5183  X 2-5  X 144 


W = 8. 


5183  q-  I X 2 5 X 144 
= 343  tons 

also  B.  Wt.  = 

Lr- 


1 + 


47- 


2 5 X 144 


= 342  tons, 

which  agrees  closely  with  the  other  result.  I should 
advise  “ M.”  to  get  Professor  Downing’s  work  on 
“ Practical  Construction,”  in  which  he  will  find  the 
subject  of  columns  discussed  at  great  length,  and  all 
the  experiments  given,  from  which  the  formuhe  of 
Hodgkinson  were  deduced. — C.  S. 

[5505.]— American  Timber.— “J.  S.“  is  per- 
fectly right  in  stating  that  what  is  called  white  pine 
in  America,  and  yellow  pine  in  England,  is  the  same 
wood— viz.,  Pinus  Strobus— deriving  its  name  in 
this  country,  no  doubt,  from  being  of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour.  But  for  strength  and  general  use  I 
prefer  the  yellow  or  New  York  pine  (Pinus  Mitis). 
Owing  to  its  having  a greater  proportion  of  turpen- 
tine, it  is  often  found  very  durable  and  strong.  The 
pines  from  the  Southern  States  may  be  used  in  dry 
work  ; but  the  lower  port  timbers  of  this  class  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Both  the  white  and  yellow 
pine  are  fit  for  framing  of  doors,  and  will,  after 
being  glued  up,  keep  in  a perfect  plane. — D.  D. 


[6505.] — American  Timber. — “ Wood’s  ” query 
shows  the  confusion  into  which  the  nomenclature  of 
timber  has  got,  owing  to  a want  of  technical  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  timber  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men  generally.  Pinus  Mitis  is  the  timber 
called  yellow  pine  in  America.  It  is  a two-leaved 
pine  similar  to  the  Pinus  Sylvostris,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  bo  a variety,  but  grown  in  a warmer 
climate.  The  Pinus  Strobus  or  white  pine  of 
America,  incorrectly  called  yellow  pine  in  England, 
is  a fivo-loavod  pine.  The  former  is  scarcojy,  if  at 
all,  imported  into  this  country  ; the  latter  is  much 
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nsod  horo  for  puttorna  of  coHting'fl,  doors,  and  othor 
joiners  work.  It  isj  however,  n soft  wood  ; but  it 
holds  trine  well,  nnd  is  not  so  liable  to  cast  ns  the 
Finns  Sylvestris,  called  yellow  deal  or  red  wood  in 
the  market.  If  “ Wood  ” will  refer  to  Hurst’s 
Handbpok,’  p.  326,  last  edition,  bo  will  find  the 
several  kinds  of  timber  used  in  buildinir  very  clearly 
described,  nnd  ho  will  save  much  tronblo  to  himself 
and  others.  I would  also  sug-irost  a visit  to  Kew 
tiardens,  whore,  by  exnmininir  the  leaves,  cones,  &o., 
ot  the  pines  nnd  hrs,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  distin- 
guish one  species  from  another.— J.  S. 

[6612.]— Chimney  Stalk.- Is  the  cause  of  this 
chimney  cracking  not  to  be  found  in  the  iron  rings 
that  aro  built  into  it  expanding  from  the  heat  after 
the  second  boiler  had  been  sot  to  work— the  heat 
from  the  one  boiler  not  being  sufficient  to  reach  the 
nngs  to  expand  them  ? Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  put  the  rings  on  outside  the  chimney  P 

oraX-PRiSO^  instead  of 

Stalk.— In  reply  to  “ Q.  H.  G.” 
“\.*'«f®fence  to  chimney  stalk,  the  fire-brick 
Irathg  Is  4Jin.  clear  of  stalk.  In  the  bottom  of  stalk 
there  is  a number  of  small  chequer  holes,  which 
admit  a cnrr^t  of  fresh  air  to  play  between  shaft 
and  lining.  Then  there  is  an  equal  number  of  holes 

courses  re- 
ferred to  by  E.  The  lining  was  well  flashed.  The 
hoops  were  set  on  edge  4jin.  from  the  outside  of 
chimney  ; they  were  i^n  two  halves,  bolted  together 
strong  bolts.  The  first  course  of  brick  in  the 
mside  of  hoop  was  end  arch  brick,  set  on  edge  in  the 
Jfnit  cement.  There  are  three  hoops  in 

the  port,  and  the 

R the  remedies 

pven  by  your  correspondents  offhand  had  been  tried 
® dampness  was  such 

as  these  remedies  do  not  touch.  The  drivino-  of 
mn  through  lOin.  walls  on  the  south  coast  is  a very 
old  story.  I have  heard  it  of  a 2ft.  6in.  granite  wall 
built  in  cement ; but  these  are  things  to  be  believed' 
the  water  is  there  plain 
-1  J*  ““  ordinary  case  to  find  a 

^*rd  bricks  and  good 
mortar,  with  the  usual  2in.  hollow  space,  and  yet 
'^ot,  in  parts  as  to  be 
^ ^®“  teld  that  this  water  is 

to  Ihow^tW^^+'i’®  ^ have  generally  been  able 
bnnr^«  ooromonest  houses  of  the  neigh- 

bonrhood,  and  the  meanest  outbuildings,  the  9in 

nfrin  “®^or  let  any  water 

through  them.  In  such  cases  one  searches  for  other 
caus®s  of  damp— a more  easy  matter  when  the 
menlnm  *»®T®^.®  ^^0“  ®®®“  through  the 

Thos Intercommunication”  column.- 


solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper ; Burnett’s  process, 
or  the  use  of  a solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  ; and 
Botholl’s  process,  or  the  use  of  creosote,  with  a small 
proportion  of  the  pyrolignite  of  iron.  There  are 
some  very  valuable  treatises  by  Faraday  and  Birk- 
bock  on  tho  subject.  It  should  always  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  tho 
development  of  the  dry  rot  aro  damp  iinvontilated 
situations,  and  a sub-acid  state  of  the  wood.  These 
circumstances  should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided. 
J.  Adams. 

[6623.] — Arresting  Dry  Hot. — This  question  has 
been  repeatedly  answered  in  the  Building  News. 
One  of  the  best  means  is  to  saturate  tho  wood  with 
a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former  to  a gallon  of 
the  latter.  A solution  of  sulphate  of  copper — tlb.  to 
a gallon  of  water,  laid  on  hot — is  also  recommended. 
One  of  the  simplest  remedies  is  paraffin  oil ; hut  the 
most  effective  cure  is  to  remove  the  timber  infected, 
and  replace  by  new,  if  possible.  To  prevent  the  dry 
rot,  well  ventilate,  and  coat  with  coal-tar. — G.  H.  Ge 

[6627.] — Lawn  Tennis.— I should  suggest  coal- 
tar  and  gravel  or  ashes,  sprinkled  over  with  fine 
siftings,  quarry  mbhish,  or  crushed  spar.  Portland 
cement  also  can  be  laid  by  any  plasterer  or  brick- 
layer, and  would  answer  well.— G. 

[5528.]— Smoke  Nuisance. — “One  in  a Fix” 
has  got  an  ugly  customer  to  deal  with ; but  he  can 
abate  the  nuisance  by  firing  up  his  copper  with  wood 
and  cokes,  and  only  applying  his  black  coal  in  small 
quantities,  spread  over  a hot  glowing  fire,  by  which 
means  the  smoke  will  in  great  part  be  consumed. 
The  beating  down  of  the  smoke  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney  suggests  that  the  chimney  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  other  and  higher  property ; and  if 
this  is  the  case  the  chimney  is  sure  to  act  in  the 
manner  specified  when  the  wind  is  in  certain  direc- 
tions. The  principle  ruling  this  matter  is  very 


Soil. 


Depth 
of  pipes. 

ft.  in. 

. 2 0 


Stiff  clay 

Friable  clay 

Soft  clay 

Loam  with  clay  ... 

Ivoam  with  gravel 
Light  loam 
Sandy  loam 

Light  sand  with  gravel 
Coarse  gravelly  sand  ...  ■»  v,  ...  w 
Nunber  of  lineal  feet  of  pipes  required  per  acre  at 
distances  apart : — 

Feet  apart.  Lineal  feet  required. 

16  ...  2,900 


Distance  of 
pipes  apart, 
ft. 

15 
18 
21 
21 
27 
33 
40 
60 
60 


18 

21 

27 

33 


2,421 

2,073 

1,014 

1,314 


Point.-The  reply  given  by 
*1,^'  correct.  The  variation  of 

constantly  approaching  the  true  north. 

s^nM  ho  ?®  ®^^®*  observation 

^uld  be  taken  from  the  Polar  star,  finding-  the  time 

l^®  greatest  elongation  from  the 

Nautical  Ephemeris.’’  All  plans  when  the  cardinal 
^ints  are  given,  should  be  made  to  the  true  north. 
Jno-rfA  '^as  given  correctly  to-day, 

next  day  it  would  be  incorrect. — W.  E.  A.,  Uckfield! 

Point;- According  to  this  year’s 
1S^'  * \^®  variation  of  needle  at  London  is 

;=  hf  fk  k-®^®  magnetic  north  varies  each  year, 
nolp  «nn  *‘i®®.rbii  which  it  makes  round  true  north 
pole,  approaching  the  time  when  they  shall  coincide 

north°ih'^®’u^  If  ®®®®“^*^}  ii'®'t  true  or  astronomical 
north  should  show  on  all  maps  of  any  importance 

fh  °f®  “f®*^*®’  ®®-''®  siiould^be  taken 

Place.  Ihe  needle  may  even  be  roughly  corrected 
« ohservahon  of  the  sun  when  due  south.  For 
this  purpose  the  exact  ‘ time  before  or  after  clock  ” 
may  also  be  found  in  “ Whittaker.”— F.  J.  E. 

ccnrse  open  to  A is  to 
bofire^®°'^®®“i  * or  raise  a wooden  hoarding 

before  B s windows,  so  that  B should  not  secure  a 
prescriptive  right.  Such  a protest  is  at  least  prac- 
ti^ble  and  polite.  Eemedies  are  threefold  fo^r  an 
invasion  of  hght-viz.,  an  action  for  damaged  in“ 
junction  to  prevent  an  invasion,  and  a mandatory 
injunction.  In  all  cases  a substantial  injury  must 
accounh-G.  H.  taken  into 

„ Ifights.- B should  serve  A with  written 

notice  that  he  intends  to  build  up  to  the  line  of  his 
boundary,  and  call  A’s  attention  to  the  fact  of  his 
inserting  windows  overlooking  B's  land,  and  that  he 
?k  7^^“*  beyond  the  3ft.  provided  by  A 

and  that  d requires  a written  memorandum  from  A 

thisThl‘t^R^k*if“2^  tisderstanding ; failing 

inis  that  B shall  at  once  exercise  his  right  of  erect- 
ed his  boundary  the  probable  height 

ana  length  of  his  intended  erections.— W.  S. 

[5523.]— Dry  Rot.— There  are  very  many  pro- 
cesses for  the  prevention  and  arresting  of  dry  roti 
among^  the  most  successful  of  which  may  be  men- 
or  the  use  of  a solution  of  the 
of  tho  »A®,.k  ’■  ?^y?®,’.®  process,  or  the  use 

of  ,-f®„®“\P‘l®’*ea“.^  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  sulphate 
ot  iron  solution ; Margary’s  process,  or  the  use  of  a 


simple;  but,  as  it  is  not  generally  understood,  I 
inclose  a sketch  thereof.  A,  No.  1,  shows  the  line  or 
level  of  the  current  of  air  passing  over  the  house- 
ridge  or  any  neighbouring  property.  In  this  case 
the  chimney  will  draw  badly,  and  the  smoke  will 
damp  down.  The  cure  can  only  be  the  elevation  of 
the  chimney.  No.  2 shows  the  wind  in  a different 
direction.  In  this  case  the  chimney  will  draw,  and 
the  smoke  pass  away. — W.  S. 


[5530.]— Ownership  of  Fences.— The  almost 
universal  custom  is  that  the  fence  belongs  to  that 
property  where  the  upright  poles  have  been  nailed 
on,  and  are  fair — and  not  to  the  adjoining  owner,  as 
your  correspondent  has  been  informed.  That  this 
custom  is  right  is  _ evident  from  the  fact  that  if, 
otherwise  a person  in  putting  a fence  up  must  tres- 
pass on  the  adjoining  owner’s  property  to  nail  the 
pales  on.-W.  E.  A.,  Uckfield.  ^ ^ 

[5530.]— Ownership  of  Fence.— The  fence  be- 
longs to  the  ground  upon  which  the  posts  stand,  and 
the  fair  face  of  boarding  is  on  the  neighbour’s  side. 
— H. 

15531.]— London  Churches.—”  Provincial  ’’will 
find  an  account  in  last  week’s  Building  News  of 
the  decoration  of  one  of  the  largest  Classic  places 
of  worship— namely,  the  City  Temple.  As  useful 
for  hints,  I may  name  Marylebone  Church,  St.John 
the  Evangelist  (Waterloo-road),  St.  Martln’s-in- 
the-Fields,  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  All  Hallows 
Lombard-street,  may  be  visited  as  a recently-deco- 
rated  church. — G.  H. 

[5533.]  Party  W all. — M,  by  rebuilding  his  pre- 
mises, has  no  right  to  encroach  on  the  adjoining 
rooms  of  N,  and  therefore  the  new  wall’s  centre 
should  be  shifted  2iin.  inwards  upon  M’s  ground  • 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  make  an  arrangement' 
so  that  the  wall  will  stand  on  the  same  line.— 
SURVETOB. 

[5536.]— Timber  for  Sills  of  Sash  Frames.- 1 
should  prefer  red  deal  for  sills  of  a sash  frame  — 
Practical. 

[5536.]— Timber  for  Sills  of  Sash  Frames.- 
Eed,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  yellow  deal  is 
more  suitable  than  pitch  pine.  The  turps  in  the 
latter  will  throw  off  the  paint,  and  leave  the  wood 
exposed  to  alternations  of  wet  and  dry.  I have 
used  yellow  deal  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  prefer 
it  to  oak.  Plasterer’s  putly  requires  to  be  run  about 
14  days,  to  allow_  the  lime  to  cool.  If  not  used 
within  a month  it  will  rather  deteriorate  than 
improve  in  quality.— Clerk  of  Works  (30  years’ 
experience). 

[5537.] — Architects  and  Corporations. — The 
rules  of  most  corporations  require  the  deposit 
of  duplicates  or  tracings  of  plans  of  all  new  build 
ings  for  approval.  _ A copy  of  the  bye-laws  ought  to 
be  furnished  certainly. — Surveyor. 

[5538.] — Land  Drainage. — “ Inexperienced  Land 
Agent  may  find  the  following  information  of  ser- 
vice 


"Taking  an  average,  say  light  loam,  with  depth  of 
pipes  3ft.  6in.  deep  and  33ft.  apart. — X.  Y.  Z. 

[6538.]  — Land  Drainage.  — If  “ Inexperienced 
Land  Agent  ” is  able  to  refer  to  the  prints 
transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  he  will 
find  a paper  on  “ Agricultural  Pipe  Drainage,” 
which  will  give  him  much  information  as  to  depths 
of  drains,  distances  apart,  cost  per  acre,  &c.  The 
paper  referred  to  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Grantham 
at  a meeting  of  the  Institution,  Dec.  18,  1871.  The 
transactions  of  the  Institute  can  be  seen  in  London 
at  the  British  Museum  reading-room,  and  possibly 
at  the  Patent-office  Library,  Sonthampton-buildings, 
and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.— Engineer. 

[5539.]— Law  as  to  Disputed  Contract. — It 
will  certainly  depend  upon  how  the  contract  was 
framed.  If  drawn  up  legally,  and  stamped,  the 
builder,  even  if  he  did  not  sign  the  drawings  and 
specification,  makes  himself  liable,  the  tendering 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  if  contract  or 
agreement  states  the  terms,  as  it  should  do.  If  the 
contract  has  been  prepared  in  a slovenly  way,  then, 
of  course,  the  builder  can  throw  over  the  document 
and  claim  his  own  price.  For  disputed  cases  refer 
to  the  back  volumes  of  the  Building  News  and 
to  the  legal  reports. — Business. 

[5539.]— Law  as  to  Disputed  Contract. — The 
contract  is  not  invalid  because  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cation were  not  signed.  The  signing  of  these  docu- 
ments is  only  a ready  and  convenient  method  of 
identifying  them.  But  being  unsigned  the  party 
tendering  them  in  court  has  cast  upon  him  the  onus 
of  proof  that  they  are  the  actual  documents  referred 
to  in  the  contract.  Further,  also,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  judge  of  the  court  to  prevent  their  being  put 
in  evidence  if  they  are  not  duly  stamped,  until  the 
stamp  duty  of  6d.,  and  a penalty  of  £10  each  has 
been  paid,  with  a further  payment  of  £1  to  the 
officer  of  the  court. — L. 

[5541.] — Flancbing. — A flanching  is  a protection 
of  tiles  round  the  base  of  the  chimney-pot,  to  pre- 
vent ingress  of  wet.  It  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
a lead  flushing  or  the  filleting  at  the  edge  of  a roof 
against  a wall.  Cement  or  gauged  stuff  is  generally 
used,  or  a row  of  tiles  in  cement  is  placed  along 
above  the  roof. — Practical. 

[5543.] — Staining  and  Varnishing. — I should 
say  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  would  be  a good  price  per  yard, 
depending  on  the  labour  bestowed.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  a price  without  seeing  such  work,  as  there 
is  such  a difference  in  quality  and  kind  of  colour. — 
Surveyor. 

[5544.]— Gauging  Flow  of  Small  Streams. — 
There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  finding  the  volume  of 
flow.  The  simplest  is  to  employ  a float  to  ascertain 
the  velocity,  or  a “current  meter,”  and  to  multiply 
by  the  sectional  area  of  stream.  To  estimate  the 
velocity  properly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
greatest  in  the  centre  of  stream  and  near  the  sur- 
face, less  at  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  mean 
velocity  must  be  determined.  This  can  be  done  by 
multiplying  by  0’83,  the  velocity  of  the  surface,  or 
it  is  four-fifths  of  the  latter.  The  best  method  of 
estimation  is  by  making  a temporary  weir  by  a ver- 
tical board  thrown  across  the  stream,  and  puddled 
well  round  the  edges.  A rectangular  notch  is  then 
made  in  the  centre  of  stream.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  obtain  the  mean  velo- 
city as  above ; take  the  depth  of  stream  at  . various 
points  in  its  breadth,  and  so  find  its  sectional  area. 

To  find  the  cubic  feet  of  water  discharged  per 
second,  multiply  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second 
by  the  area  in  square  feet.— G.  H.  G. 

[5545.] — Bakers’  Ovens.— Ovens  are  generally 
built  arched  with  a ring  of  fire-bricks  set  on  end,  the 
springing  being  carried  down  a little  below  the 
floor,  which  should  be  of  fire-tiles.  The  arches  may 
be  turned  on  soil,  which  is  filled  in  the  ovens  for  the 
purpose.  Tie-rods,  with  end  cast-iron  plates,  are 
required  to  prevent  the  oven’s  collapsing  and  binding 
them  together.  Cliffe’s  arch  bricks  are  recomended. 

I refer  “ E.  A.  B.”  to  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  Building 
News,  p,  485,  for  a drawing  of  two  ovens,  about 
10ft.  6in.  X 8ft.  9in.  x 2ft.  2in.  high  to  the  arch, 
furnished  by  a practical  builder — J.  A.  Berring- 
ton.  I may  add  that  it  is  thought  best  to  grout  the 
arch  bricks  with  hot  lime  instead  of  using  fire-clay. 

The  doors,  flue,  and  other  fittings  are  of  cast  iron. 

The  furnace  is  usually  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
oven’s  mouth.  Flues  should  be  14in.  square,  and  be 
over  the  door.  As  to  the  size  of  ovens,  it  is  usual 
to  allow  a floor  space  of  about  7ft.  superficial  for 
every  bushel  of  bread.— G.  H.  G. 
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T? KHci N 1)1  NO  A ( ,'oNTiiA<''i'.  ““  At  Illftckbum 
County  Court,  ou  Krnluy,  tliu  oiiHO  of  Iliuh  Sled  v. 
Crook  iind  Tlioiiip"on  wiim  lionrd.  I’liiintirf,  a Hlator 
and  IliiBKor,  HOut,dit  to  rccovor  Uio  Biiin  of  i;!)!  Hh.  lOd. , 
f)alaiic«  of  Iicooiint  for  work  and  liiliour  douo. 
MoRBrH.  Crook  and  TIioiuimoii,  tho  dofenduntB,  wore 
building  a mill,  and  employed  plaintiff  to  do  the 
Blatini?  at  (fid.  a yard.  The  total  contract  amounted 
to  Ir.  10d.,and  other  iteniH  hrouKht  tho  claim 
to  A;()I  :1h.  lOd.  An  aiircomcnt  wbh  prepared  hy 
Mr.  Hirtwhistle,  a Iflaekhurn  architect,  including  a 
Bchedulo  ri  lating  to  tho  llagging  and  slating  required 
in  tho  shed,  the  work  fo  bo  done  to  tho  satisfaction 
of  the  architect  and  tho  propriotors.  Owing  to  a 
dispute  which  arose  in  refercnco  to  tho  payment  for 
laths  and  nails,  tho  plainliff  was  stopped  in  his  work. 
Another  di»puto  arose,  and  tho  architect  declined  to 
sign  plaintiff’s  sheet  of  works.  For  the  defence  it 
was  contended  that  aa  thia  was  an  entire  agreement, 
to  do  the  whole  of  the  works  named  in  the  contract, 
plaintiff  must  complete  these  before  he  could  recover 
anything.  Tho  judge  (Mr.  Hulton)  observed  that 
persons  engaged  in  building  ought  to  strictly  ex- 
amine the  conditions  under  which  they  worked.  He 
could  not  say  that  plaintiff  was  justified  in  rescinding 
tho  contract,  and  therefore,  aa  tho  contract  had  not 
been  completed,  he  should  order  a nonsuit,  with 
leave  to  bring  another  action. 

Damages  eou  Building  Operations.  — At 
Pembroke  Dock,  on  Tuesday  week,  a case  was  tried 
in  the  county  court  in  which  a painter  and  lodging- 
house  keeper,  named  John  Evans,  sued  John  Morse 
Henton,  also  of  Tenby,  for  .£.50,  for  alleged  damage 
sustained  by  reason  of  Morse’s  buihling  operations. 
The  plaintiff  occupies  a house  in  Creckwell-street, 
Tenby,  adjoining  one  owned  by  defendant.  In  March 
last  defendant  enlarged  his  house,  and  during  the 
making  of  excavations  at  the  rear  of  the  premises  a 
wall  dividing  the  properties  was  undermined  and  fell, 
destroying  a lean-to  shed  belonging  to  plaintiff-  It 
was  further  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  precautions 
not  being  taken  in  putting  up  hoarding,  plaintiff’s 
furniture  was  injured  by  lime  dust,  and  that  owing 
to  the  accident  in  the  garden  persons  declined  to  take 
the  lodgings.  Defendant  paid  .£7,  but  contended 
that  all  necessary  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
injury  to  neighbours.  The  jury  awarded  .£21  as 
damages. 

Extras  on  a Contract. — At  Great  Yarmouth 
quarter  sessions,  on  Monday,  a c’aim  for  .£276  Is.  3d. 
by  Mr.  Hines,  a builder,  at  Gorleston,  against  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Bass,  a smack  and  house  owner,  was 
decided  by  the  Eecorder  and  a petty  jury.  Plaintiff’s 
case  was,  that  in  the  summer  of  1877  defendant 
determined  to  build  two  houses  at  Gorleston  on  her 
land.  Mr.  Ainott,  architect,  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  proposed  houses  ; these  were, 
however,  disapproved  by  the  borough  urban  sanitary 
authority.  Mrs.  Bass  persisted  in  her  resolution  to 
have  houses  erected  ; other  plans  were  drawn,  were 
passed,  and  the  building  was  carried  out.  For  the 
erection  of  the  houses  as  first  planned  a contract  was 
entered  into  between  plaintiff  and  defendant  for  a 
sum  certain— .£400  ; but  as  the  second  plans  involved 
enlargement,  defendant  was  told  the  houses  would 
cost  a good  deal  more ; but,  unfortunately,  no  writ- 
ten agreement  was  made.  £302  4s.  6d.  had  been 
received  by  plaintiff,  and  the  balance  of  £97 15s.  6d. 
had  since  been  paid  into  court  as  in  settlement ; 
but  the  work  had  been  valued  for  plaintiff  at 
£578  5s.  9d.,  and  the  balance  of  this  was  now 
sought  to  be  recovered.  Plaintiff  having  admitted 
in  cross-examination  that  he  had  since  the  writ  was 
issued  informed  the  architect  that  he  agreed  to  build 
for  £400,  the  Eecorder  said  the  case  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  extra  work.  The  jury,  having  heard 
evidence  in  detail  on  both  sides,  found  a verdict  for 
plaintiff  for  £58  12s.,  with  costs. 


A new  Congregational  church  and  schools  are  to 
be  erected  at  Olton,  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Hall 
Gibbons,  architect,  of  44,  Ann-street,  Birmingham. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  the  roof  covered  with  brindled  tiles.  The 
style  is  Early  Gothic,  and  the  church  will  seat  about 
275  adults. 

The  Bedford  rural  sanitary  authority  have  decided 
to  carry  out  a scheme  of  sewerage  on  the  irrigation 
system  for  Kempston,  in  accordance  with  plans  to 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  Adams,  C.E. 

Camberwell  Grove  Baptist  Chapel,  S.E  , wa® 
re-opened  on  Sunday,  after  undergoing  extensive 
internal  alterations.  The  old-fashioned  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  others  of  a lighter  character,  tho 
massive  pulpit  has  been  replaced  by  a simple  reading 
desk,  with  platfoi’m  in  front,  and  the  gallery  has 
been  refrontid,  and  more  roomy  approaches  provided. 
The  improvements  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Falcon,  of  New  Kent-road,  at  a cost  of  £1,270. 

A porch  is  being  added  to  Hoath-cum-Beach 
parish  church,  Bedfordshire,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Laurence,  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Egginton,  is  the  contractor. 

A new  church  is  about  to  bo  built  at  Peel,  Isle  of 
Man,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  of 
Liverpool. 


©nr  ©f5te  ©able. 


According  to  tho  ininenil  statistics  for  1877, 
clays,  jmrcolain,  and  potters’  and  fire-clays  show 
a considerable  falling  off  from  3,971,12.1  tons, 
valued  at  .£744,224  in  1876,  to  2,961,155  tons, 
valued  at  £592,231.  There  was  a decrease  in 
Cornwall  of  tho  fire-clay  produced,  and  a large 
increase  in  the  fire  clays  obtained  from  the  coal 
measures  from  2,140,013  tons  in  1876  to 
2,508,357  tons.  Tho  fire-clays  are  largely  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  and  pottery,  more  especially  to 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Norway,  and 
Italy.  Of  potters’  clays,  extensively  wrought 
near  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  quantity 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Poole  in  1877  to 
British  and  foreign  ports  amounted  to  .56,241 
tons,  that  used  at  works  within  the  district 
amounting  to  16,570  tons. 

There  are  now  in  the  Audit  House  at  South- 
ampton plans,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  Lemon,  for  the  proposed  new  Public 
Offices.  These  are  arranged  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  plans 
which  he  has  prepared  for  altering  the  Audit- 
house  buildings,  and  converting  them  into 
public  offices.  The  latter  plans,  lettered  A,  B, 
and  C,  have  been  approved  by  the  Public 
Offices  Committee,  and,  if  adopted,  the  Council 
Chamber  will  remain  as  at  present,  but  the 
buildings  between  that  and  the  adjoining  pre- 
mises will  be  pulled  down,  as  well  as  the  back 
premises,  as  far  as  the  Green  Market,  and  re- 
built, when  office  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  various  Corporation  officials,  as 
well  as  a committee-room,  the  MayoFs  parlour, 
and  Mayor’s  reception  room.  The  front  of  the 
new  portion  of  the  building  will  be  uniform  in 
style  with  the  Audit-house,  and  where  the 
entrances  to  the  market  now  are  will  be  placed 
large  windows.  The  total  cost  of  these  altera- 
tions is  estimated  at  about  £6,000.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  other  plans  the  whole  of  the 
present  building  will  be  demolished,  and  an 
entirely  new  structure  erected,  the  front  of 
which  will  be  of  a much  more  showy  character 
in  something  of  the  Italian  style.  The  pro- 
bable cost  of  the  new  building  will  be  about 
£20,000. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Engineer  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Eansome,  who  has  long  been  labour- 
ing to  produce  the  much-needed  material,  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  a cement  chemically 
identical  with  Portland  cement,  although  com- 
posed of  different  raw  materials.  What  these 
materials  are,  or  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  they  are  combined,  we  know  nothing 
about,  as  Mr.  Eansome’s  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  concluded,  or  his  patents  finally 
settled.  This  cement  is  to  be  used  precisely 
like  Portland  cement,  and  is  stated  to  possess 
exactly  the  same  qualities.  When  dry  it  is  a 
cream  colour,  very  nearly  pure  white.  It  con- 
tains no  salt  to  effloresce,  and  can  be  manipu- 
lated just  like  Portland  cement.  Mr.  Eansome 
has  submitted  two  specimens  of  this  cement  to 
our  contemporary  in  the  shape  of  tablets  about 
3in.  square  and  ^in.  thick.  One  is  almost 
white,  and  was  made  on  the  8th  of  August.  The 
other,  about  as  old,  is  rather  darker  in  colour, 
and  resembles  Caen  stone.  Nothing  can  yet  be 
said  concerning  the  tensile  strength  or  mecha- 
nical qualities  of  the  material.  The  specimens 
have  been  far  too  recently  made  to  warrant 
any  opinion  as  to  the  hardness  which  they  may 
ultimately  assume.  The  Engineer  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  material  may  possess 
all  the  excellent  qualities  attributed  to  it  by 
Mr.  Eansome,  who  ought  to  know  as  well  as 
most  men  what  is  and  what  is  not  a good 
cement,  and  it  is  certain  that  a material  of  the 
given  colour,  which  is  as  good  as,  and  can  be 
worked  like  Portland  cement,  will  constitute  a 
great  improvement  on  anything  in  architec- 
tural cements  now  in  the  market. 

A WRITER  on  the  New  Forest  in  the  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle  adds  a few  words  on  the  forest 
as  a great  wood-farm.  'I'his  is  at  present  the 
reason  of  its  existence,  and  though  these  60,000 
acres  would  never  be  much  good  for  anything 
else,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a constant 
outcry  against  this  (so-called)  waste  of  good 
land.  The  best  answer  to  this  is  to  make  the 


forest  justify  its  existence  by  making  it  pro- 
duce good  tiinlierin  the  greated  possible  quan- 
tity. 'I’he  impression  left  on  the  writer  during 
liis  walk  through  the  forest  was  that  it  was 
not  farmed  as  a wood-farm  by  any  means  to 
the  best  or  fullest  extent.  Not  to  speak  of  tho 
great  extent  of  heath  that  still  remains  un- 
jilanted,  he  is  sure  that  the  trees  in  the  open 
forest,  and  especially  in  the  plantations,  are 
much  too  thick  for  vigorous  or  healthy  growth. 

He  thinks  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  trees 
in  the  open  forest  spaces  might  be  cut  with 
great  advantage  to  the  survivors,  and  with  no 
diminution,  and  probably  an  increase,  of  beauty. 
And  in  the  plantations  the  crowd  is  so  great 
that  two-thirds  might  go.  It  is  a canon  with 
most  good  foresters  that  when  one  tree  touches 
another  it  is  time  for  the  axe,  and  the  New 
Forest  is  no  exception,  for  wherever  the  trees 
are  thinner  than  usual,  and  still  more  where 
they  are  isolated,  there  are  to  be  found  the  best 
specimens. 

The  tallest  accurately  measured  Sequoia — 
or  Wellingtonia,  as  it  is  generally  called  in 
England  — now  standing  is  in  the  Calaveras 
Grove,  near  Stockton,  California,  and  measures 
just  327ft.  in  height,  or  an  equal  height  to 
that  of  the  Clock  Tower  at  Westminster. 
There  are  other  fallen  trees  in  this  and  other 
groves  which  must  have  been  of  still  greater 
altitude  before  decay  and  forest  fires  compassed 
their  destruction  ; but  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
no  Sequoia  has  grown  to  a greater  height  than 
400ft.  Of  late  years,  however,  explorations  in 
Gippsland,  Victoria,  have  brought  to  light 
some  marvellous  specimens  of  Eucalyptus,  and 
the  State  Surveyor  of  Forests  measured  a 
fallen  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  W atts  river  to 
be  435ft.  from  the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  trunk. 
The  crest  of  this  tree  was  broken  off,  but  the 
trunk  at  the  fracture  was  9ft.  in  circumference, 
and  the  height  of  the  tree  when  growing  was 
estimated  at  more  than  500ft.  This  tree,  how- 
ever, was  dead,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  far  loftier  than  the  loftiest  Sequoia. 
Near  Fernshaw,  in  the  Dandenong  district, 
Victoria,  there  has  recently  been  discovered  a 
specimen  of  the  Eucalyptus  amygdalesia,  or 
almond-leaf  gum,  measuring  380ft.  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  branch,  and  450ft.  to  the 
topmost  wing.  This  tree,  if  planted  at  West- 
minster, would  overtop  the  clock  tower  and  the 
tallest  living  Sequoia  by  120ft.  Its  girth  is 
80ft.,  which  is  less  than  that  of  many  Sequoias, 
but  it  must  be  considered  the  tallest  living  tree 
in  the  world. 

Having  examined  the  designs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Stephens  for  decorating  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  in  mosaic,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  feels  called 
upon  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  exist- 
ing treatment  by  Thornhill  is  much  the  better 
of”  the  two.  The  vast  expenditure  contem- 
plated in  order  to  substitute  the  former  for 
the  latter  would,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Seddon’s 
opinion,  be  worse  than  wasted,  and  might  be 
better  applied  in  decorating  other  spaces  at 
present  bare  and  reaUy  needing  colour,  such 
as  the  transept  domes  and  the  semi-domes 
around  the  cross.  The  successive  ranges  of 
circular  panels  in  Mr.  Stephens’s  design  would 
become  a series  of'  distorted  ovals  upon  the 
curved  surface  of  the  dome,  and  appear 
monotonous  in  the  extreme ; and  the  outline 
of  the  vertical  bands  of  ornament  between 
them  is  ungainly ; while  the  dark  tone  of  the 
pictures  in  the  panels,  rendered  in  mosaic, 
would  tend  to  bring  down  the  dome  in  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  arrangement 
of  Thornhill’s  paintings  and  of  their  decora- 
tive architectural  framework  is  satisfactory, 
leading  the  eye  upwards,  and  as  to  details, 
the  pictures  are  too  high  for  minute  criticism. 
Mr.  Seddon  pleads  that  what  is  well  may  b© 
left  alone,  and  that  the  able  painters  chosen 
for  the  work  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
talents  elsewhere  within  the  building,  in  places 
where  their  work  would  be  better  seen,  and 
where  it  would  not  obliterate  anything  that 
hereafter  might  come  to  be  regretted  when  too 
late. 

We  have  been  requested  to  give  publicity  to 
the  following  letter,  written  by  tho  secretary 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  to  the 
secretary  to  tho  trustees  of  tho  Clyde  Naviga- 
tion, Glasgow  : “ Tho  council  of  tho  Institution 
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of  Civil  Engineers  have  been  informed  that  a 
statement  has  been  madetotho  Clyde  Trustees 
that  civil  engineers  are  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing double  commissions — that  is  to  say,  from 
their  employers  and  from  the  contractors 
engaged  to  do  the  work.  I am  requested  by 
the  council  to  give  the  most  unqualified  con- 
tradiction to  this  statement ; and  to  add  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  such  a practice 
would  be  distinctly  dishonest,  and  would  con- 
stitute a disqualification  for  membership  of  this 
institution.” 

Tub  “ Madonna  dei  Candelabri,”  of  Eatlaelle, 
has  generally  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest 
compositions  of  that  master.  Mr.  J.  C.  Kobin- 
son,  r.S.A.,  has  just  published  in  pamphlet 
form  some  remarks  upon  this  picture,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  it  was  the  first  executed  of  a 
series,  including  the  “ Madonna  della  Seggiola,” 
at  Florence,  the  “ Pesce,”  at  Madrid,  and  the 
San  Sisto  Madonna,”  at  Dresden.  These  last 
works  have  long  been  celebrated,  but  the 
“ Madonna  dei  Candelabri  ” appears  to  have 
been  involved  in  some  obscurity  till  a very 
recent  period,  and  connoisseurs  have  even 
doubted  the  authorship  of  some  portions  of  it. 
There  happen  to  be  two  competing  pictures  of 
this  subject.  One  is  known  as  the  “ Novar” 
Eaffaelle.  Mr.  Eobinson,  it  appears,  has  in 
his  possession  another  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, purchased  by  him  in  1875,  and  which  he 
believes  to  be  of  the  age,  exact  style,  and 
technique  of  Eaffaelle.  It  differs  in  important 
particulars,  he  says,  from  the  “ Novar”  pic- 
ture, which  was  offered  for  sale  lately  at 
Messrs.  Christie’s.  Comparing  the  latter  with 
it,  Mr.  Eobinson  thinks  that  both  pictures 
could  not  have  been  painted  by  the  same 
hands ; that  the  one  in  his  possession  exhibits 
no  evidence  of  having  been  copied  from  the 
“Novar”  rival,  and  that  his  investigation 
warrants  the  supposition  that  no  other  picture 
of  Eaffaelle  of  superior  excellence  exists,  which 
might  have  been  the  prototype  of  both  these 
in  question.  We  have  no  space  here  to  enter 
into  the  minute  analysis  of  both  pictures  made 
by  the  writer  as  regards  the  variations  in  de- 
sign, the  chiaroscuro,  colouring,  expression  of 
the  Virgin’s  head,  and  other  details,  but  join 
him  in  hoping,  for  the  sake  of  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs of  Eaffaelle,  that  both  these  reputed 
pictures  may  be  exhibited  side  by  side  so  that 
a just  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  in- 
terests of  art.  Mr.  Eobinson’s  elaborately- 
written  analysis  will,  however,  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  lovers  of  art. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRIOKS,  &o., 

(Patented  in  England,  Prance,  and  Germany^ 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  a/nd 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
Armley,  Leeds. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  of 

beet  quality.  Prices  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
given  on  application  to  CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
near  Uminster,  Somerset. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Glasoovv. — A report  has  boon  received  by  the 
town  council  of  Glasgow  from  Messrs,  llatomnn, 
C.K.,  and  Hill,  C.E.,  on  tlio  disposal  of  sewage. 
Throe  altornativo  schemes  aro  suggostod,  each  based 
on  an  estimated  future  population  of  1, 350, 000  per- 
sons. By  the  first,  the  sewage  would  be  raised  by 
pumping  from  tho  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
the  whole  to  be  taken  to  Dalmuir  at  a cost  of 
.£858,000.  The  second  proposes  that  tho  sewage  on 
tho  north  side  should  be  taken  to  the  south,  and  the 
whole  conveyed  to  Shiols,  in  the  parish  of  Govan,  at 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  .£710,000.  The  third 
scheme  suggests  that  the  sewage  on  the  north  side 
should  be  taken  to  Dalmuir,  while  that  on  tho  south 
side  should  be  taken  to  Shiels,  the  cost  in  this  case 
being  £867,000.  These  sums  do  not  include  the  price 
of  land  and  interference  with  property,  nor  do  they 
estimate  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  at  the 
outfall,  which  the  engineers  sets  down  at  from 
£40,000  to  £45,000  per  annum. 

Kingston-on-Thames.  — The  Thames  Valley 
Sewage  Board  met  on  Wednesday  to  consider 
schemes  sent  in  for  the  drainage  of  the  united  dis- 
trict, and  after  five  hours’  discussion  it  was  resolved 
that  the  schemes  of  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son, 
and  North,  W.  Haywood,  F.  Wentworth,  Shields, 
and  James  Mansergh,  be  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  obtain  such  professional 
assistance  as  they  might  need,  and  report  to  the 
board  as  early  as  possible. 

Windsor  Drainage. — The  new  sewage  works, 
situate  upon  the  Ham,  at  Old  Windsor,  were  opened 
on  Monday.  The  new  drainage  system  consists  of 
a 4ft.  Oin.  brick  sewer,  extending  from  Windsor 
for  about  two  and  three-quarter  miles  to  Old 
Windsor,  and  thence  under  the  navigation  cut  to 
the  Ham,  which  lies  south  of  the  old  course  of  the 
Thames.  The  sewage,  upon  reaching  its  destination, 
is  subjected  to  Hilld’s  purifying  process.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  new  system  will  exceed  £3O,OO0.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  Hawkesley. 


CHIPS. 

Several  gentlemen  recently  visited  Messrs.Walker’s 
yard,  Deptford,  to  inspect  the  frame  of  the  Duo  in 
Uno,  a steam  hfeboat  which  is  being  built  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Edward  Thompson  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Naval  Architects.  The  principles  on  which  this 
boat  is  built  are  as  follows  That  a vessel  built  with 
a cellular  frame,  and  tunnelled  after  body  with  a 
single  bow,  will  be  practically  unsinkable  ; that  the 
propeller,  when  placed  between  the  bodies,  will  be 
free  from  “ racing,”  out  of  reach  of  injury  from 
wreckage,  and  that  to  a great  extent  the  loss  of 
power  from  the  slip  of  the  screw  will  he  obviated ; 
that  the  position  of  the  screw  working  near  the 
centre  of  the  vessel,  in  solid  water,  will  enable  her 
to  be  reversed  within  her  own  length,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  her  steering  powers  unimpaired  ; that 
the  issuant  water  from  the  tunnel  being  left  in  a 
straight  course  behind  will  not  hurt  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  canal,  and  will  thus  be  invaluable  for  inland 
navigation  ; that  the  vessel  will  be  able  to  carry  a 
much  greater  spread  of  canvas,  while  the  screw 
(placed  as  proposed),  when  disconnected,  will  be  no 
impediment  to  sailing  ; and  that  boats  of  this  de- 
scription would  be  extremely  useful  in  a heavy  surf, 
and  as  Channel  or  ferry  steamers.  The  experimental 
boat  is  32ft.  in  length  by  8ft.  in  breadth,  having  a 
mean  draft  of  2ft.  Oin.,  and  will  he  ready  about  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  when  a trial  trip  will 
probably  be  made  with  her. 


The  Princess  Alice  disaster  has  elicited  a sug- 
goRion  that  river  steamers  should  ho  so  built 
that  the  dock  should  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
capable  of  floating  like  a raft,  even  with  a consider- 
able weight  of  passengers,  and  that  it  should  bo 
seound  to  tho  hull  by  a fastening  of  a temporary 
character,  which  could  readily  bo  withdrawn  in  time 
of  danger,  leaving  the  hull  free  to  sink  alone,  while 
the  deck  would  ho  left  upon  the  surface.  Explaining 
how  he  would  accomplish  tho  ends,  he  says  a simple 
way  of  fastening  tho  deck  to  the  hull  would  be  by 
eyes  descending  from  the  under  surface  of  tho  deck, 
and  passing  through  slots  in  angle  irons,  which 
should  form  part  of  the  sides  and  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hull.  Each  of  these  eyes  should 
receive  a IJin.  pin,  and  all  tho  pins  should  be  con- 
nected to  a chain,  or  to  lovers  worked  by  a chain, 
which  should  itself  be  carried  to  a wheel  placed 
immediately  astern  of  the  steering  wheel.  It  would 
then  be  easy  for  the  steersman,  on  an  alarm  being 
given,  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  tho  pins  by  a single 
movement. 

The  Polytechnic  Review  in  a recent  number 
says  : — “The  London  Engineer  is  responsible  for 
tho  extraordinary  statement  that  ‘ Mr.  F.  W. 
Schroeder,  formerly  a lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  proposes  to  construct  an  aerial  ship. 
The  buoyancy  of  the  machine  is  to  be  obtained  with 
carbonic-acid  gas.’  The  New  York  Times,  it  adds, 
‘ seems  to  think  the  invention  will  be  successful,’ 
from  which  we  infer  that  the  Engineer  obtained  its 
information  from  the  Times.  The  introduction  of 
carbonic- acid  gas  as  a levitating  agent  for  balloons 
will  doubtless  be  an  event  in  the  history  of 
aerostation.  We  await  developments  with  interest.” 
The  mistake  is  obvious.  Mr.  Schroeder  kept  his 
air-ship  or  balloon  filled  with  carbonic  acid  for 
some  weeks  in  order  to  test  the  impermeability  of 
the  fabric  ! 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  M.  Mouchot 
during  the  Exhibition  with  regard  to  the  industrial 
utilisation  of  solar  heat  are  instructive.  They  had 
for  objects,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cooking  of  food,  and 
the  distillation  of  alcohols  ; on  the  other,  the  use  of 
solar  heat  as  a motive  force.  In  the  matter  of 
cooking  it  was  found  that  mirrors  of  less  than  one- 
fifth  square  metre  sufficed  to  roast  half  a kilogramme 
of  beef  in  22  minutes,  to  complete  stews  in  an  hour 
and  a half  that  required  four  hours  with  an  ordinary 
wood  fire,  and  to  raise  to  boiling,  in  half  an  hour, 
three-quarters  of  a litre  of  cold  water.  A pure 
brandy  was  obtained  in  a short  time  from  the  dis- 
tilling apparatus.  For  obtaining  motive  power  M. 
Mouchot  bad  constructed  a large  solar  receiver,  the 
mirror  having  an  aperture  of  about  20  square 
metres.  In  its  focus  was  placed  an  iron  boiler 
weighing  with  accessories  200  kilogrammes,  and 
having  a capacity  of  100  litres,  70  being  devoted  to 
water.  This  apparatus  was  put  in  action  on  the 
2nd  of  September  for  the  first  time ; in  half  an  hour 
the  water  was  raised  to  boiling,  and  a pressure  of 
6 atm.  was  ultimately  registered.  On  the  29th,  a 
pressure  of  7 atm.  was  reached  in  two  hours,  not- 
withstanding several  passing  vapours.  On  different 
occasions  the  steam  (with  a pressure  of  3 atm.)  was 
made  to  drive  a Tangye  pump,  raising  1,500  to 
1,800  litres  of  water  per  hour  a height  of  2 metres, 
and  to  produce  ice  in  a Carrd  apparatus. 

Speaking  of  the  display  of  British  ceramics  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  Les  Mondes  calls  attention  to 
“ the  hrilliant  specialties  of  the  factory  at  Worcester, 
the  English  Sevres.”  The  imitations  of  ivory  are 
said  to  he  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  re- 
quire the  testimony  of  the  touch  in  order  to  detect 
the  deception.  Among  the  statuettes  are  some 
Chinese  figures,  which  one  woald  judge  to  be  chiselled 
in  ivory  by  the  most  skilful  sculptor  of  China. 


LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 

Works;  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

B'U^GtE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRIOKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 


Architects’  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.  Samples  of  Worh  South  Kensington  Museum.  ^Estimates  on  application. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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II  E L I W E L L ’ S 
Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 


NO  WOODWOEK  IS  EXPOSED 

AND 

NO  OUTSIDE  PAINT  EEQUIRED. 


See  Opinions  of  the 

Building  News,  Builder,  Field, 
Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

And  Othee  Leading  Papers. 


T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Patentee, 
Brishouse,  Yorkshire. 

BEANCH  OFFICE : 19,  Parliament- Street, 
London,  S.W. 


TENDEHS. 

AiiKiiDAnE.— For  the  oroction  of  a dining-hall  and  day- 
room  at  Alwrdaro  training  school,  for  the  Merthyr  Tyddl 
Hoard  of  Guartliana : — 

Morgan,  John  (accepted)  ^ ...  £526 

[Only  one  other  tender,  1:570,  received.] 
AnEHTSTWiTii. — For  the  erection  of  a now  Welsh 
Woaloyan  chapel.  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas,  architect, 

Livon>ool  

lleoH,  John  £2,7.59 

Jones,  John  2,600 

Jones,  Thomas  (acooptod)  2,.550 

Kvans,  Jno.  and  Daniel  2,390 

Alcester. — For  sewerage  works,  Alcoster.  Mr.  E. 
Priteliard,  O.K.,  enmnoor,  27,  Great  Ooorgo-stroet,  West- 
minster, B.W.,  and  Warwick  | quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Purnell,  Coventry : — 

Smallwood,  J.,  and  Co., 

Wotton  Ilawon 

Hill,  Wm.  & Hy.,  Bristol... 

Mackay,  Jno.,  Dowlais  ... 

Barber,  Miles,  Barlbro  ... 

Taylor,  W.  B.,  Bilston  ... 

White,  ,Tno.,Handsworth... 

Pickthall,  J.,  and  Sons, 

Stockport 

Heap,  Walker,  Birmingham 
Gannell,  W.  L.,  Bristol  ... 

Dewitt,  Jas.,  Leamington... 

Hilton  & Co.,  Kidderminster 
Meats  Bros.,  Nottingham 

and  Birmingham 

Palmer,  A.,  Birmingham ... 

Horsman,  P.  and  Co.,  Wol- 
verhampton   

Bush,  Jas.,  Ulverston 
Currall  and  Lewis,  Rowley 


©tins. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  master  joiners, 
held  last  week,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that, 
owing  to  the  present  stagnant  state  of  the  trade, 
intimation  should  be  given  to  the  operatives  that  on 
and  after  to-day  a reduction  of  ^-d.  per  hour  will  be 
made  on  the  present  rate  of  wages,  making  the  rate 
in  future  7^d.  per  hour  for  competent  workmen.— 
The  notice  of  reduction  of  wages  in  the  building 
trade  has  assumed  a more  general  scope  than  would 
seem  to  have  been  anticipated.  Under  the  reduction 
intimated  the  rate  of  joiners’  wages  will  be  7d.  per 
hour,  and  that  of  labourers  44d.  per  hour.  It  would 
seem  that  the  master  joiners  are  not  altogether  at 
one  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction. 

Fleetwood. — The  master  joiners  of  Fleetwood 
have  given  their  men  notice  of  a reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour. 



WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ef  a grey.green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
fiirthM- particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Uanagbb,  Clynderwem  A.S.O..  Carmarthenshire.— 
fADVT.l 


Holloway’s  Ointment  ia  not  only  fitted  for 

healing  sores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  ailments,  but 
rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  it  acts  as  a derivative,  and  thus  dis- 
plays the  utmost  salutary  Influence  over  stomachic  disorders, 
derangements  of  the  liver,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  other 
intestinal  inconveniences  which  mar  man’s  comfort. 


No 

. 1. 

No. 

2. 

£3,850 

0 

0 . 

..  £3,0C0 

0 

3,837 

15 

0 . 

..  2,976 

19 

3,311 

0 

0 . 

..  2.517 

0 

3,300 

0 

0 . 

..  2,514 

0 

3,126 

0 

0 . 

..  2,450 

0 

3,119 

19 

0 . 

..  2,486 

6 

2,907 

15 

9 . 

..  2,334 

9 

2,866 

0 

0 , 

...  2,185 

0 

2,843 

0 

0 . 

..  2,300 

0 

2,816 

0 

0 . 

..  2,145 

0 

• 2,800 

0 

0 . 

...  2.170 

0 

2,800 

0 

0 , 

...  2,170 

0 

2,797 

0 

0 , 

...  2,238 

0 

2,725 

0 

0 , 

...  2.110 

0 

2,658 

0 

0 , 

...  2.070 

0 

2,606 

0 

0 , 

...  2,075 

0 

2,473 

0 

0 

...  2,015 

0 

•2,044 

0 

0 , 

...  1,997 

0 

Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

jnopt  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holbom  Hill.  Use  no  substitnte. — [ADVT.J 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Error  (corrected),  £2,-144. 

Bath.— For  the  reparation  of  houses  iu  George-street, 
Bath 

Bladwell,  J.  £798 

Birth  797 

Bowden,  Cheshire.— For  the  erection  of  a new  Baptist 
chapel  and  schools.  Mr.  Wm.  Owen,  architect,  134,  Deans- 
gato,  Manchester;— 

Pennington,  J,  (accepted)  £2,075 

Canterbury. — For  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary  Bred- 
man’s  Rectory,  Canterbury.  Mr.  John  Green  Hall, 
architect : — 

Denne,  G.  H £2,360 

Wilson,  H.  B.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,328 

Gaskin,  J,  C 2,300 

Cosens,  J.  F 2,169 

Adcock,  W.  S 2,150 

Carmarthen. — For  laying  250  yards  of  water-main,  in 
Priory-street  and  the  Parade,  for  the  Town  CoancU.  Mr. 
Hutchings,  borough  surveyor : — 

Kegers,  Geo £65  10  6 

Rogers,  D 56  0 0 

Bright  and  Garrard  43  15  0 

Evans,  D.  (accepted)  42  10  6 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £42  8s.] 

Dundalk,  Ireland. — For  portion  of  mission  and 
retreat-house  for  the  Rev.  Henry  Harbison.  Mr.  George 


Homertom.- F«r  altomtlons  to  the  smaU-pox  hospital 
at  Homertoii  for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District,  Messrs.  A.  and  0.  Uarston,  architects, 
15,  Learlunluill-stroet,  B.C.  :— 


Wboolor  and  Oo.  

£1,695 

W orris  

1,577 

Cooko  and  Co.  ...  

1,393 

Wood  

i,:ioo 

I^Hon  ...  

1,290 

Wiso  

1,280 

Ivory  (aooepted)  

1,175 

Kilburn. — For  the  erection  of  fear  dotacbeil  villas  In 
Woodchuroh-road,  Kilbom,  N.W.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher 
F.R.A.8.,  architect : — 

Bayce  £7,000 

Prout,  W 5,680 

Castle  5,484 

Butcher,  W.  H .5,450 

Hobem 5,381 

Whiteman  5,140 

London. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  warehona® 
No.  24,  George-street,  Tower-hill.  Messrs.  Smallpiece  and 
Bishop,  surveyors  : — 

Perkins,  R £471 

Lidstono  and  Son 429 

Gardner  (accepted)  386 

Luton. — For  sanitary  works  in  Park-town  for  the 
Town  CouncU.  Mr.  W.  H.  Leete,  borough  surveyor 

Coker,  J.,  of  Thirkby £1,750  1 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1,145  14s.] 
for  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Kerr.  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas, 
architect,  Liverpool 

Leslie,  James  £985  0 0 

Makinson  and  Glover 980  0 0 

Nicholson  and  Ayre  959  0 0 

Wilkinson,  George  850  10  0 

Ripley. — For  new  farm  buildings,  Sussex  Farm, 
Ripley.  Messrs.  Smallpiece  and  Bishop,  surveyors  :— 

Christmas £531  0 0 

Harms  365  15  0 

Butt 354  0 0 

Whitburn  (aooepted)  320  10  0 

Shoreditch. — For  the  oonstmetion  of  sewers,  the  for- 
mation of  carriage  and  footways,  alteration  of  roads,  and 
other  works  in  connection  therewith,  in  the  new 
thoroughfare  between  Sun-street  and  Worship-street,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  W. 
Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the  Board : — 

Cooke 

Webster,  W. 


Ashlin,  architect : — 
Hammond  and  Sou 

£12,144 

Cunningham 

12,131 

Clarke  

11,516 

O’ Hare 

9,895 

Redmond  

9,720 

McAdory  (accepted) 

9,700 

CuUen  

9,422 

Winchester.- Modern  schools,  Winchester: — 

Stiff,  Dover  £8,899 

Crook,  Southampton 8,749 

Hoare  Bros,  and  Walden  ...  ...  ...  8,200 

Stephens  and  Bastow 7,999 

Stevens  and  Son,  Southampton  7,760 

Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester 7,656 

Fielder  and  Son,  Winchester  7,650 

Marsh,  Winchester  7,330 

Carter  and  Son,  Winchester  (accepted)  ...  6,995 
Woking.— For  three  cottages,  Sutton,  near  Woking. 

Messrs.  Smallpiece  and  Bishop,  surveyors:— 

Butt  (aooepted) £435 


Hook  and  Oldrey 
Aspinal  and  Son 
Crockett,  W.  .. 

Stevens  and  Co. 

Mowlem  and  Co. 

Nowell  and  Co.  (aooepted) 


...  £1.3,030 
...  12,300 
...  11,643 
...  ‘11,000 
...  11,000 
...  10,000 
...  9,985 

...  9.785 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITT. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  COR8HAM  DOWN, 
and  OOMBB  DOWN. 

RANDALL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  LIMITED. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stoke  Office,  corsham,  WILTS.  [Advt.1 


Eppses  Cocoa- — All  ths  Yecbt  Round  says — 

us  stroll  to  the  Euston-road,  bard  by  the  ReFent's'Park,  to  Kppe'a- 
Cocca  Manufactory,  where  may  be  studied  the  makmg  of  cocoa 
on  a stupendous  scale,  jiving  a just  idea  of  the  value  of  these 

articles,  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  actual  food. 

Epps’s  Cocoa.— Jo?i4i  Bull  says— ‘ An  idea  of  the 

vast  extent  of  the  industry  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  tht^o^ 
firm  alone— that  of  Messrs.  Epps  * Co.— now  sell  some  4,000,000 
pounds  annually.”  . ttt  u ttrr  t 

Epps’s  Coco k.^—Chnstian  World  says:  — it  1 

am  to  take  cocoa.”  said  I,  “ I must  see  and  judge  for  myself  what 
are  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed;  with  this  ▼lew  I 
made  my  way  to  the  cocoa  manufactory  of  James  Epps  * Co.,  Iiv 
the  Euston-road.”  i i i -j 

Epps’s  Cocoa. — “Cassells  Housenold  Guide 

sayg— “ We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Messrs  James  Epps  & Co.,  homcBopathlo  chemists  and  manufac- 
t’lrers  of  dietetic  articles  at  their  works  In  the  Euston-road, 
Ljndon.”  . . , 

Epps’s  Cocoa.  — Morning  Advertiser  says — 

“Nearly  two  centuries  after,  in  1832,  the  duties,  which  had 
hitherto  been  almost  prohibitive,  were  greatly  reduced,  and  one 
of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  re-establishing  the  populamy  01 
ooeoa  was  Messrs.  Epps  & Co.,  the  homoeopathio  chemista. 


ROOFING  PELTS.-F.  BRABY  &.  CO, 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  & PERFORATED  IRON 


IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


WROUGHT  IRON  TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 


CORRUGATED  IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.;  Hattou  Garden,  Liverpool ; Great  Clyde-st.,  Glasgow ; and  at  CYPRUS. 


Oct.  26, 1878. 
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ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  PICCADILLY. 

"DETWEEN  Piccadilly  and  Jermyn- street, 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  James’s- square, 
separated  from  the  former  thoroughfare  by 
a wall,  stands  one  of  the  least  sightly — 
externally,  at  any  rate— of  Wren’s  churches. 
We  refer  to  St.  James’s.  This  church  has 
lately  been  closed,  and  Avas  opened  last 
Sunday,  after  having  undergonesome  altera- 
tions and  renovations.  Before  we  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  have  been  car- 
ried out  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
something  of  the  edifice  itself.  Vastly 
altered,  indeed,  has  the  locality  become  since 
Wren’s  time.  Less  than  three  centuries 
ago  the  whole  tract  between  this  church 
and  Charing-cross  was  open  field  or  garden 
ground.  Pall-mall  is  described  by  Pepys,  in 
his  “ Diary,”  as  “ sweet  and  shady,”  fringed 
with  elm  trees  “ in  a very  decent  and  regu- 
lar manner  mansions  with  gardens  stood 
o_n  the  south  side,  while  the  north — the 
site  on  which  now  stands  St.  James’s 
Church — was  quite  open.  Even  St.  James’s- 
street  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
I7th  century,  and  many  of  the  old  buildings 
have  disappeared. 

The  Church  of  St.  James  appears  to  have 
been  consecrated  in  1684,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  its  illustrious  architect 
resided  close  by,  in  St.  James’s-street, 
where  he  died  in  1723.  As  a Court  suburb 
this  locality  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  church  must  have  enjoyed  considerable 
privileges,  and  not  a few  nuisances ; and  we 
have  only  to  consult  the  pages  of  Addison, 
Macaulay,  Thackei-ay,  and  John  Timbs,  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  style  of  residences 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  who 
frequented  St.  James’s  Church  and  the 
neighbourhood.  A view  of  St.  James’s- 
square  a century  ago  shows  the  church  from 
the  square,  and  the  open  fields  beyond  ; but 
Macaulay,  describing  it  as  it  appeared  in 
1685 — the  year  after  the  consecration  of  the 
church — says  of  the  square  that  it  “ was  a 
receptacle  for  all  the  offal  and  cinders  and 
for  all  the  dead  cats  and  dogs  of  West- 
minster,” and  that  at  another  time  “an 
impudent  squatter  settled  himself  there, 
and  built  a shed  for  rubbish  under  the 
windows  of  the  gilded  salons  in  which 
Norfolk,  Ormond,  Kent,  and  Pembroke 
gave  banquets  and  balls.”  In  the  old  print 
of  the  square  we  have  referred  to,  an  octa- 
gonal enclosure,  filled  with  water,  existed. 
We  might  fill  a page  with  the  names  of  its 
illustrious  residents,  but  pass  on  to  notice 
the  church  itself. 

It  was  built  at  the  cost  of  £8,500 
(Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  being 
the  chief  subscriber),  as  a chapel-of-ease 
to  St.  Martin’s -in -the -Fields,  and  was 
finished  in  1684,  at  a very  critical  period, 
and  within  a short  time  of  the  close  of 
Charles  II.’s  reign.  Its  chief  interest  to  us, 
however,  is  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed  it,  and  is 
said  to  have  taxed  his  powers  to  provide 
“ a room  so  capacious,  with  pews  and 
galleries,  as  to  hold  2,000  persons,  and  all 
to  hear  the  service  and  see  the  preacher,” 
and  we  have  it  on  record  that  Wren  con- 
sidered this  to  be  one  of  his  best  churches. 
That  great  master  of  planning  endeavoured 
to  adapt  both  the  Greek  cross  and  the 
basilican  type  to  congregational  purposes, 
and  St.  James’s  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
studied  arrangements  on  the  latter  plan. 
Its  proportion  has  been  fixed  from  a careful 
consideration  of  the  range  of  the  human 
voice,  and  the  galleries  are  skilfully  con- 
trived to  enable  every  one  in  them  to  see 
and  hear  the  officiating  clergyman.  To 


estimate  properly  the  interior  of  this  church 
we  must  look  back  at  the  condition  of  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  time.  We  must  re- 
member it  was  in  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ; the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists 
were  struggling  for  ascendancy,  though 
the  false  pledges  of  Charles  and  James  II. 
had  tended  to  make  England  more  Protes- 
tant than  ever.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
this  national  sentiment  found  utterance  in 
the  prevailing  style  of  chui’ch  building — 
that  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  James 
should  have  brought  about  a reaction,  and 
have  favoured  the  views  of  Leighton  and 
Tillotson.  The  wants  of  congregations 
rather  than  the  requirements  of  priests  led 
to  the  erection  of  cumbersome  galleries  and 
pulpits,  and  the  unpi-onounced  sacrarium, 
and  Wren  had  the  skill  to  adapt  these 
wants  in  the  least  offensive  manner.  In 
St.  J ames’s  he  seems  to  have  been  successful 
in  perfecting  his  plan.  Here  we  have  a 
church  in  which  the  galleries  are  the  least 
obtrusive  of  any  we  know  of,  forming  as 
they  do  an  entablature  between  two  orders, 
or  the  piers  supporting  the  gallery  and  the 
Corinthian  order  above,  which  carries  the 
main  circirlarvaultand  the  cross  vaults  above 
the  galleries.  Thus  a great  economy  of  space 
and  roofing  is  effected,  and  the  wide  un- 
sightly ceiling  we  see  in  most  galleried 
interiors  is  avoided.  The  gallery  in 
fact,  becomes  no  longer  an  obtrusive 
feature,  supported  on  a i-ow  of  indepen- 
dent pillars  projecting  into  the  body  of  a 
wide  church,  but  in  reality  an  integral 
part  of  the  building.  The  circular  ceiling 
of  plaster  springs  from  an  entablature  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  the  columns  of  which 
divide  the  nave  and  aisles  into  five  bays. 
Each  compartment  of  the  centre  ceiling  is 
divided  by  ribs,  with  a kind  of  enriched 
guilloche,  and  is  panelled  in  three.  Perhaps 
the  weakest  part  of  the  design  is  at  the 
intersection  of  the  middle  vault  with  the 
side  arched  bays,  and  the  want  of  apparent 
support  to  the  wall  end  of  the  cross  beams 
or  entablatures  from  which  the  side  arches 
spring,  there  being  at  the  wall  end  only  an 
enriched  corbel.  Directly  above  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  side  arched  vaults  and  main  ceil- 
ing are  small  elongated  panels,  the  under 
side  following  the  curve  of  the  cross  vault ; 
and  these  panels  are  decorated  with  plaster 
enrichments  of  foliage,  with  cherub  heads 
in  the  centre.  The  upper  panels  of  the 
main  ceiling  are  quite  plain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  paterae  perforated  for  ventilation 
at  the  crown.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  interior  is  unquestionably  the  treat- 
ment of  the  east  end.  There  is  no  recess, 
except  a very  slight  reveal  at  the  sides  of 
the  large  eastern  window,  which  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  reredos  to  the  ceiling. 
The  window  is  of  three  lights,  divided  by 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  of 
two  orders  also  in  height,  the  upper  centre 
light  having  a circular  head.  The  effect  is 
not  unpleasing,  and  the  double  tier  is 
adorned  with  stained  glass,  representing 
“ The  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  “ Our  Lord 
Bearing  the  Cross,”  “ The  Passion,”  and 
“ The  Ascension  ” — the  two  last  snbjects 
occupying  the  lower  and  upper  central 
lights  respectively.  The  glass  was  inserted 
in  1846.  The  altar-piece,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly the  chef  d’ceuvre  of  the  interior,  and 
is  a most  interesting  example  of  the  deco- 
ration of  the  period,  though  we  cannot  say 
we  are  pleased  with  the  large  gold  surfaces 
of  the  Decalogue  panels,  which  appear  to 
kill  the  ensemfle.  The  upper  part  of  the 
altar-piece  is  pedimented  segment  shape, 
and  the  sides  are  adorned  by  pilasters,  which 
form  a continuation  of  those  of  the  gallery. 
In  the  space  thus  formed  between  the  two 
panels  for  the  Commandments  and  the 
outer  framework  is  a flat  surface,  now 
painted  a dark  olive  green,  enriched  by 
some  striking  cai’vingsof  Grinling  Gibbons. 
These  form  garlands  and  flowers,  the  centre 


subject  beneath  the  pediment  being  a 
bcflutifully-carvcd  pelican  with  her  young. 
On  each  side  is  a dove,  while  the  side 
spaces  are  filled  with  garlands  and  bunches 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  most  richly  designed, 
and  in  alto-relievo.  Evelyn  describes  the 
altar-piece  in  his  “ Diary”  as  surpassing  any 
in  England  or  abroad,  and  mentions  the 
white  marble  inclosure,  the  rich  plate  given 
by  Sir  R.Greere,&c.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  are  also  interesting  as  examples  of 
woodwork  of  the  17th  century.  The  pulpit 
of  oak  is  hexagonal,  and  stands  upon  a 
cluster  of  three  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
also  of  oak ; the  base  of  the  pulpit,  of  ogee 
contour,  is  richly  carved  with  a leaf  pnttern, 
while  the  angles  are  supported  by  detached 
pillars,  spirally  carved,  with  Ionic  volutes, 
the  side  panels  being  adorned  with  carvings 
representing  Scriptural  scenes.  Round 
the  top  is  a rich  hollow-leaf  cornice 
and  frieze,  with  cherubs’  heads  introduced 
over  the  panels.  The  angle  pillars  are  ter- 
minated by  carved  pendents,  and  the  stair 
railing  is  a beautifully  executed  piece  of 
scroll-work.  The  reading-desk  has  been 
reduced  in  height  by  cutting  down  the  base. 
A plain  open-railed  top  square  on  plan  forms 
the  desk,  which  is  supported  on  a solid 
panelled  base.  The  white  marble  font  is  a 
remarkably  good  example  of  the  design  of 
the  period  and  the  skill  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
its  carver,  representing  the  Fall  of  Man,  the 
Salvation  of  Noah,  and  other  subjects.  A 
small  circular  shallow  bowl  is  supported  by 
a rather  lofty  stem,  in  the  form  of  the 
trunk  of  a tree ; at  the  roots  or  base  stand, 
one  on  either  side,  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
the  serpent  coiled  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk,  and  presenting  Eve  the  apple. 
They  are  cleverly  sculptured.  The  bowl  is 
adorned  at  its  base  by  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  tree,  and  on  one  side  we  observe 
a bas-relief  carving  of  the  baptism  of  St. 
John.  A fine  organ  adonis  the  west  end, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  James 
II.’s  oratory  at  Whitehall,  but  was  given  to 
the  church  by  Queen  Mary  II.  in  1691.  We 
cannot  say  much  for  the  church  externally; 
it  is  too  plain  to  need  description.  The 
dingy  brick  walls  are  relieved  by  stone 
window-dressings  of  almost  ugly  propor- 
tions, and  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  with 
its  wooden  spire,  is  the  only  feature  of  any 
interest.  This  steeple,  says  Timbs,  was  the 
woi’k  of  a carpenter,  whose  design  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Wren  from  motives  of 
economy,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  vouch 
for  thetruth  of  the  statement.  It  is  said  afire 
occurred  in  1792  in  the  vaults,  and  a large 
number  of  coffins  were  destroyed.  Several 
eminent  divines  have  been  rectors  of  St. 
James’s.  Hoadley,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Drs.  Tenison  and  Seeker, 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  were  rectors  of 
the  church ; Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  also,  the 
well-known  philosopher  and  theologian,  the 
author  of  doctrines  of  a semi-Arian  cha- 
racter, and  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  was 
rector  of  the  parish  in  1709.  Many  cele- 
brated men  repose  in  the  churchyard,  among 
them  Brookes,  the  anatomist. 

One  of  the  alterations  made  during  the 
last  few  weeks  consists  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
high-panelled  pews  of  oak  have  been  re- 
duced in  height  round  the  reading-desk  and 
pulpit ; these  have  been  shifted  from  their 
former  positions  and  placed  farther  west- 
ward, so  as  to  give  room  for  the  additional 
step  to  the  altar  enclosure,  which  previously 
was  nearly  on  a level  with  the  church  floor. 
The  upper  step  is  of  black  marble  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  railing  is  of  white  marble, 
with  bronze  open  panels  of  scroll-work;  a 
new  capping  has  been  added,  and  an  exten- 
sion to  the  width  of  the  sacrarium  of  about 
8ft.  has  been  made.  The  background  of  the 
reredos  has  been  painted  a dark  green, 
diapered,  and  with  the  black  and  white 
marble  paving  of  the  sacrarium  arranged 
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eeomrtrically,  a conBidorahlc  >'»P 
n„.ul  lia.s  t.ci'ii  eff.-ctcd  in  tlim  part  ot  the 
clnircli  Till!  BiiiKle  Comitlnan  coliimiiH 
HupportiiiK  the  roof  are  of  Hienna  inarhle 
iuiiiati.m,  hut  the  capitals  have  boon  wholly 
tfildcd.  The  lower  pillars  are  painted 
chocolate,  but  no  attempt  to  relieve  the 
capital  mouldint^s  or  egg  and  tongue 
ornament  in  them  is  made.  We  find  the 
walls  have  been  simply  coloured  abulTtint, 
and  the  panelled  ceiling  plainly  distempered 
a cream  white.  It  is  rather  a pity  a more 
complete  scheme  of  decoration  or  relief  was 
not  attempted,  as  the  interior  has  still  a ym-y 
nnlinished  look,  and  the  ornamental  ceiling 
certainly  looks  out  of  keeping  with  the 
decorative  treatment  of  the  columns  and 
their  gilded  capitals.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a 
little  tinting  to  the  plaster  enrichments  and 
panels,  if  not  of  gilding  moderately  ex- 
pended, and  we  see  the  enhanced  effect  of 
the  latter  treatment  in  the  few  panels  at 
the  extreme  east  end  of  the  ceiling  over  the 
altar  which  have  been  picked  out  with  gold. 
Wren  himself,  we  believe,  intended  these 
plaster  ceilings  to  be  relieved  in  some  way, 
though  the  parish  authorities  in  this 
instance  appear  to  have  acted  upon  the  safe 
principle  of  doing  as  little  as  possible.  The 
only  objects  that  strike  the  visitor  are  the 
columns,  the  dai'kly-painted  east  window, 
the  rich  organ  over  the  west  gallery,  and  the 
stained  glass  in  the  windows ; but  we  con- 
ceive these  features  would  have  been 
united  and  harmonised  by  a more  general 
scheme  of  moderate  decoration.  One  fea- 
ture certainly  calls  for  some  relief,  and  that 
is  the  gallery  front.  This  forms  an  entab- 
lature to  the  lower  pillars,  and  we  consider 
a little  judicious  colour  in  some  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  cornice  would  mrich  en- 
hance the  effect,  without  obtruding  it  upon 
the  eye.  We  fully  commend  the  removal  of 
the  font  from  under  the  west  gallery  to  the 
octagon  vestibule,  the  marble  paving,  and 
the  stained  glass  window  in  place  of  the 
centre  tower  door,  thus  opening  up  a lost 
feature,  and  bringing  into  notice  a striking 
work  of  17th  centm-y  art.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Fish,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Wimperis,  architect,  Sackville- 
street. 


A SURVEYOR  OF  THE  TIME  OF 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  position  of  the  modern  surveyor,  his 
connection  with  the  architect,  his  exact 
duties,  and  the  somewhat  vexed  question  of 
quantities,  have  all  been  matters  which 
have  received  much  attention  within  the 
last  few  years.  We  do  not  wish  in  the  pre- 
sent remarks  to  discuss  any  of  the  above 
points,  but  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a remarkable  little  volume,  pub- 
hshed  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  and  which  we  believe  is  among  the 
earliest  complete  expositions  of  the  practice 
of  surveying  in  the  English  language.  The 
book  in  question  is  a small  square  quarto  of 
268  pages,  entitled  in  the  qixaint,  semi- 
prefatial  fashion  of  the  period,  “ The  Svr- 
veiors  Dialogve,  vei'y  profitable  for  all  men 
to  pervse,  but  especially  for  Gentlemen, 
Farmers,  and  Husbandmen,  that  shall 
either  hauc  occasion,  or  be  willing  to  buy, 
hire,  or  sell  Lands  : As  in  the  ready  and 
perfect  Surueyiug  of  them,  with  the 
manner  and  Method  of  keeping  a Court  of 
Suruey  with  many  necessary  rules,  and 
familiar  Tables  to  that  purpose.”  Our  cojiy 
which  is  “ Printed  by  Thomas  Snodham”  in 
1618  at  London,  is  of  the  third  edition.  The 
title  page  bears  the  name  of  the  author  in 
initials  only  (“  I.  N.”),  but  the  Epistle  dedi- 
catorie  to  the  rightHonourableRobert,  Lord 
Cecill  is  signed  “ lo.  Norden,”  and  is  dated 
“ At  iny  poore  house  at  Hendon,  27.  Martij. 
1610.”  The  somewhat  lengthy  “ E[)istie 
to  the  Reader  ” is  signed  “Yours,  1.  N.,”  and 


conclndcB  with  the  quotation  from  Eccles. 
vii..  Id, “ Wisedome  is  good  with  an  inherit- 
ance.” This  epistle  is  followed  by  a short 
poem — surveyors  were  poetical  in  those 
(lays — “The  Author  to  his  Booke.”  Then 
comes  a Latin  quotation,  “ Inuidia  sibi  ct 
alijs  veneiium,”  and  finally  we  have  the 
table  of  “ The  Contents  of  the  sixe  Bookes.” 
It  may  be  interesting  to  glance  briefly  at 
these  “ bookes,”  and  to  describe  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  pursued  by  the  author, 
who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  all 
branches  of  surveying,  and  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  many  of  the  instruments 
and  appliances  still  in  use. 

We  can  trace  only  the  most  meagre 
account  of  Norden’s  life.*  He  hints  in  his 
dedication  that  ours  is  his  second  work,  and 
we  find  from  “ Lowndes’  Manual  ” that  he 
published  in  1593  the  first  “ parte  ” of  “An 
historical!  and  chorographicall  Description 
of  Middlesex,”  small  4to.,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  address 
to  Lord  Burleigh.  Subsequent  issues  of 
this  work  appeared  in  1594-6,  and  8,  con- 
taining various  maps  and  descriptions  of 
the  English  counties.  Our  author  seems 
to  have  drawn  many  of  the  maps  for  the 
5th  edition  of  Camden’s  “ Britannia,”  pub- 
lished in  1607,  and  Lowndes  tells  us  that 
the  father  and  son  obtained  a patent  from 
King  James  I.  in  that  year  as  joint  officers 
of  H.M.  Crown  Lands.  It  seems  that  in  the 
same  year  the  first  edition  of  the  “ Dia- 
logve ” was  published,  consisting  then  only 
of  five  books  and  244pp.  The  second 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1610,  contained 
a “ sixt  booke  newly  added,”  while  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority  that  the  third 
edition,  of  the  year  we  have  already  named, 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  R.  Smith,  Surveyor  of 
London.  No  such  dedication  appears  in 
our  copy,  so  Norden  perhaps  made  the 
edition  of  1618  serve  two  diffei-ent  purposes 
by  the  change  of  the  Epistle  dedicatorie. 
Strangely  enough  a fourth,  and  apparently 
a last  edition,  was  printed  120  years  later, 
in  1738. 

Thus  much  on  the  history  of  the  work 
before  ns,  and  now  to  a brief  examination 
of  its  contents.  The  first  book  deals  with  the 
necessity  of  the  surveyor  both  to  the  “ Lord 
and  Tennant.”  It  is  headed  “ A Surveyors 
dialogve  betweene  a farmer  and  a Surveyor.” 
In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
swers of  the  surveyor  and  the  questions  of 
the  “ fai’mer,”  the  “ lord  of  the  manor,”  and 
the  “ bayly,”  to  whom  we  are  successively 
introduced,  the  queries  are  in  all  cases 
printed  in  black  letter,  the  replies  being  in 
plain  type.  Early  writers  were  very  fond 
of  the  dialogue  form,  and  Norden  seems  to 
have  taken  great  pleasure  in  it.  The  farmer 
he  encounters  appears  to  have  entertained 
a very  poor  opinion  of  surveyors  in  general, 
for  he  is  made  to  say,  “ I have  heard  much 
euill  of  the  profession,  and  to  tell  you  my 
conceit  plainly,  I thinke  the  same  both 
euill  and  unprofitable.”  The  author  en- 
deavours at  some  length  to  disabuse  his 
companion’s  mind  of  his  prejudice  against 
surveyors,  which  arose  mainly  from  the 
idea  that  surveys  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  value  of  land  and  property.  The  farmer 
states  his  case  thus  : “ You  pry  into  mens 
Titles  and  estates  under  the  name  (forsooth) 
of  Surveyors,  whereby  you  bring  men  and 
matter  in  question  oftentimes  that  would 
(as  long  time  they  haue)  lye  without  any 
question.  And  oftentimes  you  are  the  cause 
that  men  loose  their  Land,  and  sometimes 
they  are  abridged  of  such  liberties  as  they 
haue  long  used  in  Manners  : and  customes 
are  altered,  broken,  and  sometimes  per- 
uerted  or  taken  away  by  your  meanes  : And 
abouc  all,  you  lookeinto  the  values  of  mens 
Lands,  whereby  the  Lords  of  Manners  doe 


• TFo  is  “ auppospil  it  is  said  in  tlio  “ niotimmry  of 
Artists  ot  tlio  Knfflisli  Huliool  ” — “ to  liavo  lieon  born  in 
Wiltsliiro  in  l.'iKi.  IIo  was  oilncatod  at  Oxford,  and  took 
thoro  tiio  dogreo  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1573.“ 


racke  their  Tennants  to  a higher  rent  and 
rate  then  cuer  before  : and  therefore  not 
onely  l,but  many  poore  Tennants  else  haue 
good  cituse  to  speake  against  the  ijrofes- 
Bion.”  The  surveyor  argues  that  it  is  far 
better  for  all  parties  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  should  have  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  both  of  the  value,  the  area,  and 
the  tenure  of  his  jiroperty,  otherwise 
officious  informers  might  give  him  false  and 
exorbitant  notions  of  his  estates,  and  cause 
him  to  raise  unduly  the  rentals.  Having 
convinced  his  interrogator  on  this  score,  he 
is  next  attacked  with  respect  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  fines  which  have  been  im- 
posed after  recent  surveys.  The  surveyor 
proves  that  this  is  reasonable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  values  of  money  and 
every  commodity  which  it  will  purchase 
have  vastly  increased  since  the  time  that 
such  fines  were  first  instituted.  He  gives 
as  an  instance  a quotation  from  “ Stow’s 
Chronicle,”  showing  “ that  a quarter  of 
wheat  was  sold  at  Royston,  in  Hartford- 
shire,  for  tweluepence”  in  the  time  of 
“ Henry  the  Sixt,”  and  says  our  surveyor, 

“ I trust,  if  you  be  a Farmer,  you  are  a come- 
seller,  and  I thinke,  if  a man  offer  you 
thirty  times  as  much  for  a quarter,  you  will 
say  it  is  better  worth.”  The  farmer  is  at  a 
loss  to  what  cause  to  attribute  this  strange 
change  in  values  while  farmers  had  be- 
come poorer  than  ever.  Friend  Norden 
deals  him  a hard  blow  by  assuring  him  that 
“ the  reason  is  manifest : for  where  in  those 
daies  farmers  and  their  wiues  were  content 
with  meane  dyet  and  base  attyre,  and  held 
their  children  to  some  austere  gouem- 
ment,  without  pride,  haunting  Ale-houses, 
Tauernes,  dice,  cards,  and  vaine  delights  of 
charge,  the  case  is  altered : the  Husbandman 
wil  be  equall  to  the  Yeoman,  the  Yeoman  to 
the  Gentleman,  the  Gentleman  to  the  Squire, 
the  Squire  to  his  superiour,  and  so  the  rest, 
eueryone  so  fai'  exceeding  the  course  held  in 
former  times  that  I will  speake  without 
reprehension,  there  is  at  this  day  thirty 
times  as  much  vainly  spent  in  a family  of 
like  multitude  and  quality,  as  was  of  former 
ages.”  After  this  serious  charge  against 
the  unlucky  farmer  one  would  think  he 
would  give  in,  but  he  is  allowed  one  more 
attack  on  the  craft,  and  this  time  he  deals 
with  “ vnskilfull  ” surveyors,  and  finds  fault 
with  their  numbers.  He  says,  “ I wish 
there  were  fewer,  and  they  honest,  iust, 
and  skilfull : for  to  tell  you  truely.  we  haue 
thought  among  us  Countrymen  that  there 
are  moi’e  then  can  be  imployed,  as  it 
seemeth  by  their  publique  declarations  of 
their  want  of  worke  ; for  as  I haue  passed 
thi’ough  Loudon,  I haue  seen  many  of  their 
Bills  fixed  upon  Posts  in  the  streetes,  to 
solicite  men  to  affoord  them  some  seruice : 
which  argueth  that  either  the  trade  decayeth, 
or  they  are  not  skilfull  that  beg  imployment 
so  publikely : for,  vino  venditoili  suspensa 
hedera  non  est  opus.  A good  workeman 
needs  not  stand  in  the  streetes  or  market- 
place.” (“  Good  wine  needs  no  bush  ” seems 
not  to  have  been  an  English  proverb  at  that 
time.)  The  surveyor  admits  the  truth  of 
this,  and  shows  that  the  art  of  the  surveyor 
consists  of  many  branches,  and  that  he  who 
can  only  measure  and  cast  up  land-areas  is 
not  a surveyor,  neither  one  who  can  de- 
lineate the  same;  but  he  must  further  have 
“ the  vnderstanding  of  the  Latine  tongue, 
and  have  some  sight  in  the  common  Lawos, 
especially  of  Tenures  and  Customes,  and 
must  be  able  to  reade  and  vuderstaud  any 
ancient  deeds  or  records,  French  and 
Latine,  and  to  iudge  of  the  values  of  land, 
and  many  other  tilings.”  Ho  next  pi'oves 
the  antiquity  of  the  profession,  and  sho\ys 
that  it  is  often  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ, 
that  it  must  have  existed  in  England  at  the 

time  of  thecompilationof  Doomesday Book, 

and  that  “ the  art  hath  beeue  iiisumme  and 
substance  esta.blislu'd  by  acto  of  Parlia- 
1 ment,  and  called  ‘ Uxtonda  Manorij.’  ” 
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Tho  remaindei’  of  the  first  book  trc4ats  of 
tlio  uaturo  of  the  particulars  upou  which  a 
survey  is  based — the  lord’s  records,  and  tho 
inforuiatioii  of  the  tenants;  the  most  aged 
inhabitants,  and  tho  youngest,  are  cited  as 
the  fittest  to  accompany  tho  surveyor  in  his 
perambulation — the  former  to  aid  him  with 
their  remembrance  of  byegono  times,  and 
the  latter  to  bo  enabled  to  “ giuo  like  aydo 
by  their  experience  to  posterities.”  We  find 
that  tho  lord  of  tho  manor  has  tho  right  of 
convening  his  tenants  every  three  weeks, 
though  the  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse; 
and  our  author  gives  some  curious  par- 
ticulars of  the  duties  of  tenants,  among 
others  that  they  are  bound  “ to  giue  their 
best  aide  to  the  Surveyor,  to  trauell  with 
him  about  the  Circuit,  Buts,  Bounds,  and 
limmits  of  the  Manner,  to  informe  him  of 
the  same,  and  of  euery  particular  mans 
Land,  and  Rent,  and  to  shew  him  their 
copies,  leases,  and  deeds,  to  the  end  he  may 
enter  and  enrole  them  all  together  in  a 
faire  book,  for  the  Lords  vse.”  He  shows 
that  tenants  are  far  freer  than  in  former 
times,  for  they  were  once  in  much  greater 
bondage,  and  performed  many  servile  works, 
as  he  says  in  most  of  their  copies  and  deeds 
is  expressed  in  these  words : “ Pro  reditu 
& servitijs  inde  prius  debit,  & de  iure  consuetP 
In  the  second  book  we  have  a “ dialogve 
betvvene  the  Lord  of  a Mannor  and  a Sur- 
veyor ; Wherein  is  intreated  of  the  State  of 
a Mannor,  of  the  parts  and  profits  thereunto 
belonging : and  how  the  Lord  of  a Mannor 
ought  to  deale  with  his  Tennants.”  Here 
again  we  find  much  curious  information, 
couched  in  the  most  quaint  and  delightful 
language.  We  learn  what  constitutes  a 
manor,  and  who  may  or  may  not  keep  a 
“ Court  Baron.”  Then  we  have  the  different 
classes  of  tenure — freehold,  copyhold,  and 
customary  land;  the  various  kinds  of  rent — 
“ rent-seruice,  rent-seck,  and  rent-charge.” 
Next  follows  a definition  of  fines,  and  the 
nature  of  an  “ amerament,”  a “ heriot,”  and 
a “reliefe.”  The  measurements  and  divisions 
of  land  which  are  ther  explained  seemed 
to  vary  much  in  different  counties,  but 
Norden  tells  us  a carue  or  plow-land 
containetli  120  Acres  : euery  hide  of  land 
480  Acres,  and  euery  Knights  fee  1,920 
Acres.  But  after  some  computation  a 
Knights  fee  containeth  fine  hydes  of  land, 
euery  hyde  foure  yard  land,  and  euery  yard 
land  twenty-foure  Acres,  after  the  common 
account : In  Shippon,  in  Barkshire,  they 
haue  a hide  of  Meadow,  and  that  containes 
tenne  Acres.  Two  Knights  fees  make  one 
Cantred,  which  after  the  first  computation 
amounteth  to  3,840  Acres.  Sixe  cantreds  ^ 
maketh  a Barony,  25,600  Acres,  whose 
reliefe  is  100  marks.  One  Barony  ^ make 
an  Earldome,  38,400  Acres,  whose  reliefe  is 
100  pound.”  Elsewhere  we  read  that  each 
hide  contains  4 plough  lands,  and  every 
plough  land  or  carue  is  4 yard  lands  of  30 
acres.  Half  a yard  land  in  the  west  of 
England  is  called  a cosset,  and  half  a cosset 
is  a mese,  or  acres.  The  rest  of  the 
second  book  is  taken  up  with  an  explana- 
tion of  “ forfeitures,  wayues,  escheats,  and 
perquisites,”  minerals  and  sundry  benefits, 
a long  dissertation  on  wards  and  church 
patronage,  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  landlord. 

Book  HI.  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series,  though  we  cannot 
afford  space  to  quote  from  it.  Its  title  is, 

“ The  Svrveyor’s  Dialogve  betweene  the 
Farmer  and  Svrveyor : wherein  is  shewed 
the  manner  and  method  of  keeping  a Court 
of  Suruey,  with  the  substance  of  the  Charge, 
and  the  Articles  to  be  inquired  of,  how  to 
Inroll  Copies,  Leases,  and  Deedes,  and  how 
to  take  the  Plotte  of  a Mannor.”  From  one 
of  the  paragraphs  it  appears  that  the  chain 
then  used  measured  3 poles  or  49ft.  6in.,  in- 
stead of  the  4-pole  chain  now  employed.  We 
learn  also  the  use  of  the  “ plaine-table,”  the 
“ Theodelite,”  and  the  “ Circumferentor.” 


In  tho  fourth  book  we  come  across  th 
“Bayly”  again,  and  find  itiany  curiou 
tables.  For  some  of  these  tho  author  ex' 
presses  his  obligations  to  previous  writers — 
viz.,  Randolph  Agas,  Valentino  Leigh  (or, 
as  he  spells  his  name.  Lea),  and  M.  Digges. 
We  have  also  a reference  to  an  obsolete 
land  measure — a “dales  work” — which,  it 
seems,  was  the  tenth  part  of  a rood,  or  four 
perches. 

The  fifth  book,  “ shewing  the  different 
natures  of  Grounds,  how  they  may  be  im- 
ploycd,  how  they  may  be  bettered,  reformed, 
and  amended,”  has  more  interest  from  a 
farming  point  of  view  than  otherwise.  It 
aboimds  with  the  quaint  old  hyiDotheses 
and  fallacies  we  find  in  the  works  of  that 
date,  and  is  very  amusing  reading.  Among 
other  curious  items  of  information  we  read 
therein  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
Sussex  alone  “ neere  140  hammers  and  fur- 
naces for  Iron.” 

Finally,  we  have  in  the  sixth  boob  “ a 
briefe  conference  betweene  a Pvrchacer 
of  Land  and  a Sviweyor : Wherein  are 
some  points  necessarie  to  be  cousidered, 
of  such  as  are  able  and  willing  to  Purchase 
Land  in  Fee-simple,  or  by  Lease.”  The 
greater  part  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with 
an  argument  in  favour  of  buying  a lease  for 
21  years,  rather  than  purchasing  a freehold, 
for  persons  with  a small  capital  to  invest. 
We  find  our  author  sets  down  7 years’  pur- 
chase for  a 21  years’  lease  as  the  regularly 
understood  price,  13  years  for  a 100  years’ 
lease,  and  16  years’  purchase  for  a freehold. 
These  estimates  are  curious.  He  also  gives 
a summai’y  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  buying  an  estate.  The  woi-k  ends,  as  it 
began,  with  a Scriptural  quotation.  Proverbs 
xvii.,  2 : “ A discreet  seruant  shall  haue  rule 
ouer  an  vnthriftie  Sonne.” 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Watts, 
in  his  “ Bibliotheca,”  after  recounting  a 
long  list  of  works  of  a devotional  character 
which  appeared  in  various  years  between 
1585  and  1626,  by  a certain  John  Noi-den, 
of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  states  : “ It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  author  is  not  the  same  as 
the  following,”  when  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  topographical  publications  of  John 
Norden,  which  cover,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
period  of  from  1593  to  1625. 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  WARWICKSHIRE.* 
Ti^EW  counties  in  England  can  compare 
with  Warwickshire  for  the  richness  of 
its  remaining  examples  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, especially  those  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  althoirgh  Mr.  W.  Nevin  has 
only  recently  published  his  book  illustrat- 
ing “ Old  Worcestershire  Houses,”  we  can 
but  welcome  his  companion  volume  now 
before  us  under  the  above  title.  The  work 
contains  thirty-one  plates,  royal  quarto 
size,  of  well-executed  etchings,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  exterior  views,  though 
a few  interiors  are  given,  and  two  or  three 
plans  are  included  in  the  series.  The  value 
of  the  book  would  have  been  materially  in- 
creased had  more  plans  figured  in  the  list, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  present  plates  might 
well  have  been  sacrificed.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  easy  task,  however,  in  most  cases 
to  secure  dimensions  and  obtain  particu- 
lars as  to  which  parts  are  alterations  upon 
the  original  plan,  so  as  to  show  correcily 
the  work  of  those  who  “ Building  royally 
their  mansions  curiously  ” seldom  failed  to 
give  a character  to  their  plans.  With  the 
architectural  details  of  the  elevations  and 
interiors  it  is  different,  as  their  dates  may 
generally  be  determined  upon  and  permis- 
sion is  most  easily  obtained  to  make 
sketches  for  the  purposes  of  publication. 
The  descriptive  letter-press  accompanying 
the  drawings,  without  making  claim  to 
being  more  than  a collection  of  architec- 

* Illustrations  o£  Old  Warwickshire  Houses.  By  W. 
Nevin,  Architect.  London  : Chiswick  Press. 
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tural  notes  personally  made,  not’  only 
has  tho  irierit  of  conciseness,  but  is  by 
no  mc.'ins  devoid  of  biographical  and 
topographical  interest.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  advisedly  been  to  give  informa- 
tion not  furnished  elsewhere — and  on  the 
whole  his  remarks  are  well  considered  and 
to  tlic  point.  The  execution  of  tho  plates 
evinces  great  care  and  much  ability, 
thougli  as  etchings  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  they  scarcely  rise  to  a comparison 
with  the  works  of  Ernest  George  and  other 
well-known  etchers.  They  are,  however, 
more  detailed,  and  architecturally  correct, 
having  a crisp  and  precise  touch,  often 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  old  work  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings.  The  contents  are 
divided  into  five  parts,  these  being  under 
the  Hundreds  of  Hemlingford,  Knightlow, 
Barlichway,  and  Kineton,  with  the  county 
of  Coventry.  Six  plates,  including  the 
frontispiece,  are  devoted  to  Aston  Hall — a 
subject  well  worthy  of  the  space,  though 
having  scarcely  the  chai’acter  of  detail 
which  we  should  wish  to  see  repeated.  The 
entrance  doorway  might  be  named,  per- 
haps, as  an  exception,  though  not  illus- 
trated in  detail  in  the  book  before  us.  A 
large  drawing  was  given  in  the  “ A.  A. 
Sketch  Book,”  vol.  10,  plate  2,  1876  and  ’77, 
and  a series  of  measured  details  appeared 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Birmingham  A. 
A.  Sketch  Book  ” — if  we  remember  rightly. 
The  general  massing  of  the  entrance  front 
is  certainly  stately  in  effect.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Nevin,  however,  that  “ the 
design  is  effective  in  the  extreme.”  The 
three  towers,  for  example,  are  too  equal  in 
height  and  parts,  each  competing  with  the 
other  and  neither  giving  emphasis  to  the 
composition  as  a whole.  The  mansion  is  now 
used  as  a museum,  and  the  south  wing  as  a 
residence  of  the  curator.  The  hall  is  very 
much  spoiled  by  the  monstrous  animals 
whose  not  very  shapely  stuffed  skins  have 
been  added  to  the  museum,  and  Mr.  Nevin 
has  carefully  delineated  their  proportions 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  scale  of  the 
hall  itself.  If  the  liberty  of  leaving  out 
the  conservatory,  when  drawing  the  west 
fi’ont,  be  permissible,  surely  the  omission  of 
.a  rhinoceros  or  a giraffe  in  the  hall  would 
have  been  an  advantage.  The  chimney- 
piece  in  Lady  Holte’s  drawing-room  is  a 
feature  rather  earlier  in  character  than  the 
rest  of  the  work,  and  seems  to  have  been 
brought  Horn  Duddeston,  where  the  family 
formerly  were  seated.  It  is  here  drawn  to 
finch  scale,  and  is  of  freestone  in  the  jambs 
and  lintel,  enriched  with  columns,  panels, 
bosses,  and  obelisks  of  black  marble,  the 
upper  part  being  of  alabaster.  In  the 
panel  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  hall  is 
the  following  inscription ; — 

“ If  service  be  thy  meane  to  thrive 
Thou  must  therein  remaine 
Both  Silent,  lust,  and  True 
Content  to  take  some  pain. 

**  If  love  of  Vertue  may  allure 
Or  hope  of  worldly  gaine 
If  feare  of  God  may  thee  procure 
To  serve  doe  not  disdaine,’* 

From  the  similarity  of  parts  of  Aston 
Hall  with  that  at  Crewe,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Richardson  considered  that  both  houses, 
as  well  as  Dorfold  Hall,  were  the  work  of 
one  and  the  same  architect. 

Plate  7 gives  a view  of  Castle  Bromwich 
Hall,  of  which  a bird’s-eye  view,  dated  1726, 
is  given  in  Dr.  Thomas’s  “ Dugdale,”  show- 
ing the  building  much  as  it  remains  at  the 
present  time.  Histoi'y  tells  that  Edward, 
son  of  Walter  Viscount  Hereford,  “ built  a 
fair  house  of  brick  here,  wherein  he  re- 
sided ; and  being  created  baronet  25  Nov., 
10  Jac.,  departed  this  life  22  Sept.,  20  Jac.” 
In  1657  it  passed  into  the  Bridgeman 
family,  and  now  is  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Bradford,  being  occupied  by  Viscount 
Newport,  M.P.  The  front  is  rather  spoiled 
by  the  balustrade,  but  altogether  the  effect 
is  good,  and  the  detail,  though  less  elabo- 
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rate,  in  Ix't.UT  (lian  Unit  of  AHton  Hall, 
(jrimaliall  Hall,  in  tlin  pariali  ol'  Knowlc,  is 
an  intcrcHtin;,'  cxainplo  of  a lialf-tiiiilxTcd 
inanor-lioiiHO  of  tin*  iniddlo  of  tlio  17Ui 
«ontury.  Unfortunately  tlio  building'  ia 
coviTod  with  atucco,  (‘xceptint,'  tlie  f'ablea, 
whore  the  tiinboriii^  is  massive  and  ^joed. 
The  porch  roof  ia  curious,  and  the  little  pro- 
ject inf'  bay  windows  have  b(!on  often  copied 
lately.  A drawinf^  of  the  splendid  example 
of  wrou"ht-iron  work  to  the  si<'n-board  on 
the  inn  near  the  church  at  Knowle  would 
have  been  interestin'',  but  Mr.  Nevin  fails  to 
name  it.  Of  a moated  manor-house,  in  excep- 
tionally pfood  preservation,  we  have  Bad- 
desley  Clinton  (10  and  11).  It  is  situated  in 
a thickly- wooded  park,  and  seems  originally 
to  have  formed  a quadrangle,  of  which 
three  sides  now  remain,  while  the  moat 
which  surrounds  the  building  is  spanned  by 
a modern  bridge  of  suitable  design.  An 
exceedingly  happy  etching  is  Mr.  Nevin’s 
view  of  the  chimney-piece  of  later  date,  in 
the  hall,  though  the  detail  of  the  freestone 
carving  is  rather  obscure,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  of  its  being,  at  the  best,  but  in  a 
reflected  light,  the  flood  of  light  from  the 
window  being  at  the  side,  and  this  same 
reason  may  account,  perhaps,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any  drawing  of  the  fire-place  in 
the  gate-house  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  of 
which  Mr.  Nevin  gives  rather  a wiry  and 
cold  drawing,  plate  20.  An  illustration 
from  much  the  same  point  of  view  was 
published  in  the  Building  News  for  May 
31st,  1878,  by  F.  W.  Richardson.  The 
elaborate  mantel-piece  there  is  not  in  its 
original  position,  and  its  dark  oak  carvings 
are  with  difficulty  seen.  Kingsbury  Hall 
(plate  13)  may  be  interesting  from  an 
archseological  point  of  view,  but  as  an 
example  of  architecture  it  is  scarcely  worth 
notice,  while  the  quaint  grouping  of  the 
roofs  is  by  no  means  made  the  most  of  in 
the  flat  perspective  before  us.  Pooley  Hall 
and  the  little  view  of  Mancetter  Manor  (14 
and  15)  are  better;  while  Astley  Castle  and 
Weston  Hall  are  simple  and  good  (16  and 
17).  We  wish  the  simplicity  of  the  latter 
were  more  often  taken  as  a model  for  our 
smaller  country  houses  ; the  windows,  how- 
ever, in  the  gables  are  rather  high.  Combe 
Abbey  (18),  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  is  a curious  instance  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan house  grafted  on  to  monastic 
buildings  of  the  Norman  and  Perpendicular 
periods,  with  later  additions  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  and  reconstructions  of  late 
years  by  Mr.  Eden  Nesfield,  who  began  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
mansion  for  the  Earl  of  Craven,  in  1864. 
Richardson  and  Nash  give  drawings  of 
a porch,  now  destroyed ; and  the  former 
devotes  a plate  to  one  of  the  fire-places. 
The  smoke  cowls  to  most  of  the  chim- 
neys may  be  truthfully  drawn  in  Mr. 
Nevin’s  view,  but  they  do  not  improve 
the  building.  Addison’s  house,  Bilton  Hall 
(19),  near  Rugby,  is  a charming  old  house, 
with  hedges  of  yew  in  the  well-kept  garden, 
where  evei'y  variety  of  foliage  enriches  the 
place,  and  renders  it  just  the  sort  of  house 
where  one  would  elect  to  pass  the  closing 
days  of  one’s  life.  Perhaps  the  best  etching 
in  Mr.  Nevin’s  book  of  “ Old  Warwickshire 
Houses  ” is  of  “ Caesar’s  Tower,  Warwick,” 
entirely  an  example  of  military  architec- 
ture, but  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  the  view 
which  is  the  most  strikingly  impressive, 
and  moreover  one  which  has  baffled  photo- 
graphers, we  are  glad  to  have  the  really 
fine  drawing  included  in  the  domestic  series 
of  works  before  us.  The  tower  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  perfect  specimens  in  the 
kingdom,  remaining  almost  entirely  in  its 
original  state,  with  its  bold  machicolations 
above  and  battered  walls  below.  Tlie 
Priory  at  Warwick  (23)  is  made  the  most 
of  (see  our  lithographic  reproduction  to- 
day), and  the  very  interesting  house  at  the 
bottoup  of  the  town,  known  as  St.  John’s 


Hos))ital,  but  now  :i  ladies’  school,  is  done 
ample  justice,  by  Mr.  Neviri’s  view,  in  plate 
21,  wher<!  the  later  date  beautiful  gate  of 
wrought-iron  work  is  carefully  shown.  To 
the  rear  a good  view  of  simple  grouj)ing  is 
to  be  obtained,  but  the  architectural 
features  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the 
front.  Wroxhall  Aljbey  is  briefly  described, 
but  of  course  it  has  been  imf)roved  away  to 
make  room  for  the  rather  vulgar  and  very 
Gothic  red  building  erected  not  long  ago 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Scott,  we  believe,  of 
Liverpool.  The  house  contains  a theatre 
in  the  basement,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
rightly,  and  there  is  a splendid  old  bed- 
stead in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  which  we 
have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing.  Would 
that  Mr.  Nevin  had  given  us  a drawing  of 
it,  but  he  fails  to  name  its  existence.  The 
remaining  conventual  church,  with  its  in- 
teresting brick  tower  and  beautiful  oak 
screen,  stands  close  to  the  house,  and  should 
be  named  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  an 
example  of  clever  restoration,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Garner,  architect  (Bodly  and  Garner). 
The  “fayre  maunour  place  moated  at 
Coughton,”  now  known  as  Coughton  Court, 
is  illustrated  by  plate  24,  which  gives  a 
view  of  the  old  gate  tower,  with  its  fine 
windows,  which,  however,  seem  rather  over- 
done for  such  a position.  The  well-known 
mansion  of  the  Lucys — viz.,  Oharlecote — 
figures  in  two  sheets  (25  and  26).oneof  which 
gives  a general  view  from  outside  the  gate- 
house, a work  of  great  beauty,  and  the  other 
a detailed  sketch  of  the  entrance  porch — an 
example  familiar  to  all  students  of  English 
art.  It  is  attributed  to  John  of  Padua,  and 
details  are  given  both  by  Richardson  and 
Nash.  Mr.  John  Gibson  added  a wing  to 
the  house,  and  the  church  hard  by  was 
erected  a few  years  ago  from  his  designs. 
The  mansion  contains  a fine  collection  of 
family  portraits  and  paintings.  In  the 
hall  is  an  old  oak  sideboard,  of  1558  date, 
and  a table  with  mosaic  of  jasper,  lapis, 
breccia,  &c.,  from  the  Borghese  Palace. 
The  staircase  is  an  original  one  of  oak,  and 
the  library  contains  a fine  suite  of  chairs, 
couch,  and  cabinets,  from  Kenilworth,  of 
Coromandel  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  1575.  The  woolwork 
backs  and  seats  of  the  couch  and  chairs 
were  recently  executed  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Lucy,  we  believe,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  and  they  evince  considerable 
variety  of  design  as  well  as  harmony  of 
colour  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  The 
summer-house  or  pavilion  (reproduced  by 
us  to-day),  from  Coleshill  Park,  re-erected 
in  the  garden  at  Lower  Ettington,  is  cai'e- 
fully  and  well  shown  by  plate  27,  and  some 
particulars  are  given  of  the  manor  house, 
which  was  almost  rebuilt  by  the  present 
proprietor,  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq., 
between  the  years  1858  and  1862.  The 
pavilion  is  a handsome  specimen  of  what 
has  been  called  “quaint  Classic”  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  bears  the  Digby 
crest  in  the  centre  of  the  frieze — an  ostrich 
holding  in  its  beak  a horseshoe.  Little 
Wolford  Hall  has  a good  drawing  in  sheet 
28,  and  the  two  following  plates  illustrate 
the  mansion  at  Compton-in-the-Hole,  now 
known  as  Compton  Winyate,  and  as  a sub- 
ject often  illustrated  is  familiar  to  most  of 
us.  The  book  closes  with  two  views  from 
Wormleighton,  and  we  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  work,  though  certainly  the 
half-timbered  buildings  of  Coventry  and 
W.arwick  deserved  more  attention.  Per- 
haps, at  some  future  time,  Mr.  Nevin  may 
1)0  induced  to  take  the  subject  up  again. 
The  present  volume,  like  that  of  the  “ Old 
Worcestershire  Houses,”  was  published  by 
the  Chiswick  Press  by  subscription,  but 
had  its  publication  been  more  generally 
known,  we  think  many  would  have  pro- 
cured a copy  who  now  may  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  The  title  page  of  the 


book  is  quiet  and  good — quite  in  the  spirit 
of  an  old  c xainple,  and  the  hook  is  well 
printed  and  bound. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MISREPRE- 
SENTATION. 

A RCHITECTS  admire  and  copy  the 
works  of  the  ancients  and  the  me- 
dieval builders  ; many  affect  to  believe  in 
the  art  teachings  of  Ruskin,  yet  with  sin- 
gular perversity  we  find  modern  practice 
departing  from  such  high  precepts  every 
day.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  of  late 
about  shams  and  dishonesty  in  design, 
though  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  many 
in  the  profession  adhere  to  modes  of  practice 
equally  reprehensible.  At  the  present 
moment  we  may  instance  several  infrac- 
tions of  what  we  may  term  the  ethics  of 
high  art.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  questionable  or  divided  authorship  of 
buildings,  or  the  nominal  use  of  well- 
known  artists’  names.  Many  designs  in 
furniture  and  decoration  that  have  been 
credited  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  best 
designers  are  known  to  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  them,  or  the  relationship  has 
been  of  a very  remote  kind.  But  when  the 
public  are  beguiled  into  the  belief  that 
such  and  such  a house  has  been  built  from 
Mr.  So  and  So’s  design,  when  actually  it  is 
not  the  case,  there  is  something  more  to  be 
felt  than  pity  for  the  duped  one.  One 
feels  vexed  to  think  not  only  of  the  igno- 
rance and  want  of  discrimination  of  -the 
victim,  but  of  the  hollowness  and  falsity  of 
a system  which  allows  one  man’s  brains 
to  be  credited  to  another.  We  believe  this 
kind  of  misrepresentation  is  on  the  increase, 
and  that  building  speculators,  estate 
agents,  and  others  possessing  tact  and 
acuteness,  are  making  money  thereby.  It 
is  easy,  for  example,  for  Mr.  Go-by-Name 
to  traffic  upon  the  reputation  of  a well- 
known  architect,  or  even  to  get  the  latter 
to  lend  his  name  for  a sufficient  douceur  or 
quid  pro  quo.  The  latter  supplies  the 
former  with  a sketch,  or  merely  with  the 
elevations  of  one  or  two  houses ; or  the 
thing  may  be  done  in  even  a simpler  man- 
ner in  the  nature  of  a mutual  understand- 
ing of  some  sort.  The  intrigue  “ takes,”  or 
is  successful  for  a time,  the  houses  all  let 
or  sell,  and  the  lucky  leaseholder  gets  his 
estate  covered,  in  spite  of  sundry  sani- 
tary omissions.  It  must  always  be  assumed, 
however,  that  Mr.  Go-by-Name  has  a credu- 
lous clientele,  who  have  huge  faith  in  con- 
ventional etiquette  and  fashion.  Common 
sense  is  scarce  among  such  people,  and  if 
they  can  boast  that  their  furniture  or 
house  has  been  designed  by  a well-known 
architect  they  are  happy.  We  know  of 
cases  where  cunning  builders  have  got 
plans  from  respected  architects,  and  have 
so  completely  garbled  the  design  that  the 
individuality  of  it  has  been  ludicrously 
lost ; and  we  have  seen  of  late  a few  glaring 
instances  of  features  so  altered  from  the 
original  intention  as  to  have  become  posi- 
tively caricatures.  Now  this  mischief  is 
the  result  of  the  system  we  are  exposing. 
That  it  is  doing  an  irreparable  injury  to 
real  art  cannot  for  a moment  be  doubted ; 
but  the  most  singular  thing  is  that  not  a 
few  architects,  who  enjoy  a high  reputation, 
are  lending  themselves  to  this  sort  of  job- 
bery. One  of  the  most  frequent  ways  in 
which  the  architect’s  intention  is  contra- 
vened consists  ill  the  employment  of 
another  and  inferior  material  to  that  pro- 
posed— such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of 
cement  for  moulded  brick,  wood  for  stone, 
and  iron  for  the  latter  material.  The  tr-ans- 
position  of  a different  material  is  itself 
enough  to  produce  a most  flagrant  misre- 
presentation. Wo  may  just  instance  the 
employment  of  concrete  for  stone  in  the 
small  mullions  of  windows ; and  the  equally 
outrageous  practice  of  our  Yankee  friends 
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iu  substitutiug  metal  cornices  and  orna- 
ments for  wrouf'ht  stone.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  architect  is  to  blame  in  not 
recosnisiufr  these  more  facile  materials,  and 
in  boldly  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  ; but 
as  he  prefers  to  reproduce  old  models  he 
should  unswervingly  see  that  his  designs, 
or  rather  imitations,  are  faithfully  rendered, 
both  in  letter  and  spirit. 

There  is,  moreover,  anotlier  point  of 
view  from  which  this  class  of  dissimulating 
art  must  be  viewed.  It  is  unjust  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  risk  their  reputation. 
Architects  are  much  in  the  same  position 
as  tradesmen : those  who  have  the  largest 
establishments  get  the  lion’s  share  of  cus- 
tom, but  there  is  this  fatal  difference  in  the 
case  of  art— namely,  that  the  architect  of 
large  practice  cannot  possibly  pay  indi- 
vidual attention  to  his  undertakings,  and, 
whereas  a manufacturer  can  divide  his 
labour  with  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
the  artist  cannot.  But  still  the  old  adage, 
‘‘  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,”  remains 
in  force,  and  as  long  as  it  prevails  people 
wiU  be  found  silly  enough  to  pay  for  a 
name  only.  In  house-building  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  entire  merit  of  design  rests 
with  the  plan  and  those  details  of  fitting 
and  embellishment  which  go  to  give  it  a 
character.  We  defy  any  artist  to  impress 
a character  upon  an  executed  building  of 
this  kind  by  supplying  a mere  sketch  or  set 
of  elevations,  for  we  have  seen  buildings, 
purporting  to  be  the  work  of  well-known 
R.A.’s  or  R.I.B.A.’s,  from  which  those 
worthies  would  shrink  in  disgust.  As  long 
as  our  architects  foster  vicarious  art,  which 
they  must  do  by  accepting  so  much  work 
that  they  cannot  efficiently  perform  it 
themselves,  this  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  a pity,  indeed,  some  of  Mr. 
Buskin’s  precepts  are  not  heeded  more  by 
the  profession,  particularly  those  which  in- 
sist on  the  value  of  personal  labour.  But 
what  need  have  we  of  precept  when  the 
history  of  art  furnishes  such  striking 
instances  of  defection  and  rapid  decline  as 
that  which  followed  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  that  which  took  place 
just  after  tee  Renaissance  in  England  and 
most  other  countries  ? Have  we  a better 
proof  of  individual  care  than  the  work  of 
the  mediaeval  builder  and  artist,  whose  every 
detail  we  so  painstakingly  copy  ? We 
should  like  to  know  how  many  details  in 
Gothic  churches  and  Queen  Anne  houses 
receive  the  individual  attention  of  the 
designer.  Are  they,  indeed,  ever  looked  at, 
or  drawn  out  full  size,  by  the  artist 
himself  ? The  latter  labour  would  be  im- 
possible in  most  cases.  But  the  system  of 
vicarious  designing  and  expert  copyism 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  cen- 
tury has  favoured  the  mischief.  Govern- 
ment has  sanctioned  it  in  the  departments 
of  public  works  ; we  have  wheel  within 
wheel,  and  the  artistic  Copyright  Bill 
dreamed  of  by  Lord  Redesdale  has  not 
come  to  anything.  Even  that  Areopagus 
of  Art,  the  Royal  Academy,  has  wofully 
degenerated  since  its  foundation  in  1768. 
At  that  period  do-nothings  and  busy-bodies, 
and  a host  of  hum-drums,  had  no  admission 
within  its  walls  : it  consisted  of  real  working 
artists.  M7hat  can  the  word  **  honorary  ” 
have  to  do  with  art  P It  is  really  a word 
only  lately  coined  to  designate  the  idleness 
or  ignorance  of  modern  art  professors. 
Again,  what  constitutes  membership  of 
that  august  body  P The  union  of  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  it  is  true,  has  passed 
away  as  far  as  modern  art  is  concerned, 
and  the  architect  now  associates  with  him- 
self the  sculptor,  painter,  glass  stainer, 
mosaicist,  and  metal  worker,  but  this  divi- 
sion of  labour  should  make  it  more  possible 
for  every  artist  to  do  his  work  more 
thoroughly  and  to  engage  in  it  personally. 
As  long  as  the  idea  prevails  that  architec- 
ture is  a kind  of  dilettante  profession,  and 


that  the  drudgery  of  designing  may  be 
consigned  to  subordinates,  so  long  will 
irresponsible  art  be  the  result.  In  spite  of 
the  defects  of  the  academic  routine  of  the 
“Ecolo  des  Beaux  Arts,”  the  French 
system  of  education  scarcely  leaves  room 
for  this  conception  of  architectural  prac- 
tice. The  student  of  the  leading  school 
enters  one  of  the  Government  schools  of 
design,  where  he  is  taught  drawing,  geo- 
metry, &c. ; he  next  enters  an  atelier,  where 
he  prosecutes  the  study  of  design  under  a 
professor,  after  which  he  passes  an  exami- 
nation at  the  above  school ; he  soon  begins 
practical  work,  for  which  he  passes  another 
test,  and  details  form  an  important  part  of 
this  training.  The  practice  of  revived  styles 
has  much  abetted  the  custom  of  delegating 
design,  simply  because  the  qualifications  for 
this  sort  of  work  is  expertness  in  copying, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  closely 
the  designs  of  certain  leaders  of  style  are 
followed.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are 
broad  distinctions  of  treatment,  and  we 
observe  important  differences  between  the 
work  of  one  or  two  leaders  and  their  fol- 
lowers. In  the  former  case  the  style  is 
handled  in  a pleasingly  simple  manner — 
there  is  a neglige  character,  but  without 
confusion ; in  the  other  there  is  evidence 
of  immense  effort,  a jumble  of  features, 
and  an  incoherence  of  parts  which  at  once 
distract  and  bewilder. 

Thus  we  see  that  architecture,  like  other 
pursuits,  is  pervaded  by  humbug.  It  has 
among  its  ranks  those  who  not  only  accept 
illicit  commissions  but  who  impose  on  pub- 
lic ignorance  and  credulity;  it  has  some 
who  accept  commission  for  performing  but 
half  the  duties  of  the  architect,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  delegates,  and  it  has  a few 
who  never  see  their  own  work  executed,  who 
are,  nevertheless,  willing  to  receive  all 
honour  if  it  be  due.  The  only  remedy  for 
these  anomalies  and  wrongs  constantly 
coming  before  us  is  a higher  personal 
regard  for  the  duties  of  the  profession,  and 
a more  honest  acknowledgment  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 


KING  WILLIAM’S  COLLEGE,  ISLE  OF 
MAN. 

TT  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  reputation 
-L  of  Zing  William’s  College  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  should  be  rapidly  increasing,  for  it  pos- 
sesses three  qualifications  certain  to  produce 
success.  ^ The  education  is  good,  and  those  who 
leave  this  school  are  making  a name  for  it  at 
the  Universities  ; the  cost  of  education  is  small ; 
and  the  situation  is  probably  the  most  healthy 
of  any  of  the  public  schools  of  England.  And 
this  latter  feature  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
these  days,  when  sanitary  reform  is  so  wisely 
urged  on  by  men  of  knowledge  and  experience ; 
nor,  indeed,  can  salubrity  of  situation  be  at  all 
over-valued  in  its  beneficial  effects  on  bodily 
and  mental  health  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future. 

King  William’s  College  stands  close  to  the 
sea — nothing  but  the  playing  field  and  a road 
divide  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Castle- 
town. The  site,  moreover,  is  very  dry ; there 
are  no  masses  of  trees  around  to  produce  damp- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  during  the  autumn 
months  ; and  the  breezes  can  sweep  across  the 
level  country,  which  is  backed  by  the  hills 
which  descend  steeply  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  island  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
J ust  in  front  of  the  college  above  the  shore,  half 
a mile  from  the  quaint  old  city  of  Castletown,, 
rises  a small  mass  of  ruins  which  mark  the  site 
of  Hango  Hill,  so  that  the  college  stands  pretty 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  strong-minded 
Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  caused  the  un- 
fortunate William  Christian,  Receiver-General 
of  the  Island,  to  be  executed  in  1663  for  surren- 
dering it  to  the  Parliamentary  forces — an  inci- 
dent which  is  probably  best  known  to  most  from 
the  manner^  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
interwoven  it  into  the  true-love  struggles  of 
Alice  Bridgenorth  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

But  we  must  leave  the  tales  of  Sir  Walter 
for  the  facts  of  to-day.  The  college  was  founded 


in  the  year  1830,  and  in  the  year  1833  began  its 
work,  so  that  it  is  essentially  one  of  those  schools 
of  the  Victorian  era,  which,  it  is  obvious,  form 
so  noticeable  a social  feature  of  the  present 
century. 

Some  of  the  students  are  day  boys,  but  the 
large  proportion — at  least  one  hundred  and 
eighty — are  boarders,  and  of  these  somehundred 
and  twenty  reside  in  the  main  building,  where 
are  the  class-room,  head  master’s  house,  and 
all  the  principal  offices,  and  from  any  spot  in 
the  south  of  the  island  the  tower  of  the  college 
is  a noticeable  landmark.  The  main  building 
is  a gray  stone  structure  210ft.  in  length, 
whilst  in  the  centre  rises  the  tower,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  115ft.  high, 
and  from  this  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  front,  runs  back  what  was  formerly 
the  chapel,  but  is  now  being  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  a library  and  class-rooms,  and 
dormitories.  This  part  is  135ft.  from  the  front 
of  the  main  building  to  the  further  end.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  main  front  is  a further 
building,  added  some  years  ago,  which  has 
given  additional  accommodation,  but  somewhat 
detracts  from  the  general  outline  of  the  college 
The  building  is  partly  in  the  Early  English 
style  and  partly  in  a style  of  later  Domestic 
Gothic  ; but  the  whole  design  of  the  building, 
both  in  general  form  and  detail,  is  wisely  simple. 
Indeed,  we  consider  the  main  building  of  King 
William’s  College  quite  in  harmony  with  its 
academic  objects  and  with  the  country  in  which 
it  stands,  and  in  itself  well  proportioned ; and 
when  all  the  reforms  now  in  progress  are  com- 
pleted, and  especially  the  proposed  entrance 
hall  in  the  centre  under  the  tower,  the  building 
will  in  all  respects  be  still  further  improved. 
Internally  its  main  drawback  is  the  want  of  good 
light  passages,  but  the  class-rooms  and  other 
places  are  thoroughly  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required.  The  dining-hall  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  room  ; large  and 
well  lighted,  facing  the  sea,  nothing  better 
could  be  needed.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sooner  or  later  the  sick-rooms,  which  are,  as 
might  be  supposed,  rarely  used,  w ilibe  taken 
from  the  main  building  and  placed  on  some 
adjacent  spot.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  get 
such  rooms  isolated,  and  yet  not  be  in  a separate 
house,  but  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  iu 
every  public  school  the  infirmary  should,  if 
possible,  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  school  buildings,  for  it  is  diflSoult,  even  with, 
the  most  perfect  care,  to  guard  against  the 
spread  of  disease  when  the  sick  are  in  the  same 
building  with  the  healthy.  The  difficulty  of 
course  is  that  all  these  Victorian  schools, 
though  of  such  a progressive  character,  are  yet 
so  comparatively  small  as  compared  with  Eton 
and  Harrow,  that  in  their  beginning  it  would 
have  been  too  ambitious  a scheme  to  lay  out  the 
buildings  with  a view  to  anything  like  a wide- 
spread  or  serious  illness. 

W e have  already  said  that  the  old  chapel  is 
being  rapidly  transformed  into  a purely  scho- 
lastic building,  and  in  place  of  it  a new  chapel 
has  been  built  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
main  building  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Picton, 
the  well-known  architect,  of  Liverpool.  The 
structure  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of 
the  internal  fittings,  ready  for  use,  and  is  a 
distinctly  valuable  addition  to  the  school  build- 
ings, though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  archi- 
tecturally successful  as  regards  external  form. 

It  consists  of  a nave,  a small  chancel,  and  an 
ante-chapel,  rather  than  a porch,  since  this 
latter  part  is  an  oblong  erection,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  chapel,  with  the  door  at  the  side.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  the  plan  is,  however,  the 
huge  and  weighty  roof,  which  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  the  walls  and  the  size  of 
the  chapel.  If  modifications  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  original  design  by  those  for 
whom  the  work  has  been  done,  this  mistake  is 
rather  the  misfortune  than  the  fault  of  the 
architect.  In  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  it  is 
the  roof  which  is  usually  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  work,  to  render  harmless  as 
regards  the  beauty  of  the  general  plan, 
and  when  the  building  in  question  is  a 
small  chapel  of  an  undecorated  style  of 
architecture,  on  ground  quite  bare  of  trees, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  sky 
line,  and  thus  hide  the  roof  in  any  way,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  latter  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  very  full  of  difficulties.  But  when  it  is 
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of  a Hi/.o  out  of  all  proportion  to  tho  walls,  and 
when  from  a dintanco  of  a quarter  of  a iiiilo  it  is 
tho  only  part  of  tho  Imildint'  which  is  visible,  it 
causes  a feeling'  of  regret  that  tho  landscape 
should  have  been  disfit'ured  by  such  an  archi- 
toctural  blot,  even  thoujrh  interna  ly  it  "'"■y 
commodious  and  well  planned,  hor  tho  large 
woodoii  roof  inside,  tho  easily-attained  seats  and 
tho  general  breadth  of  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  carefully  and  skilfully  designed.  For 
in  a school  chapel  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  that  tho  boys  should  all  be  plainly 
i^een  ; as  the  saying  runs,  “ Boys  will  be  boys, 
and  if  there  are  screens  and  similar  adornments 
they  only  afford  shelters  behind  which  all  sorts 
of  clandestine  tricks  are  perpetrated.  In  the 
new  chapel  which  we  are  noticing  the  lowness 
of  tho  seat-backs  and  the  general  flatness  of 
their  arrangement  will  allow  the  masters  to 
have  the  whole  chapel  spread  before  them  like 
a map.  Another  feature,  however,  to  which  we 
are  inclined  to  take  exception,  is  the  windows  ; 
for  whilst  the  windows  of  the  tower  of  the  part 
of  the  building  which  formed  the  old  chapel  are 
lancet-shaped,  with  single  lights,  those  of  the 
new  chapel  are  round-headed,  with  double 
lights,  being  thus  of  quite  a different  character 
to  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  because  it  is 
the  tower  dominant  over  all  which  indicates  the 
style  of  the  buildings  to  the  beholder, 
and  it  is  this  style  which  should  have 
been  followed  in  the  building  of  the  new 
chapel.  For  we  take  it  that  it  is  best,  assuming 
that  the  larger  and  main  and  older  parts  of  a 
block  of  buildings  are  of  a distinct  character, 
that  the  additions  should  be  in  the  same  style, 
even  if  it  be  possible  to  erect  a building  which 
by  itself  in  another  style  will  be  more  beauti- 
ful. For  otherwise  the  general  architectural 
harmony  of  the  whole  is  utterly  broken.  But 
these  criticisms  apart,  Mr.  Picton  has  certainly 
added  a most  commodious  building  to  King 
William’s  College.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
further  details  in  respect  of  the  minor  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  buildings ; we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  a better  system  of 
studies  and  bath-rooms,  but  no  doubt  the 
proximity  of  the  school  to  the  sea  renders  these 
latter  less  necessary  than  in  a spot  where  water 
is  not  so  accessible  in  its  oceanic  abundance.  A 
bath  could  easily  be  moored  at  a convenient 
distance  from  the  shore,  in  a sheltered  spot, 
and  it  would  be  then  available  at  all  times  of 
the  summer  for  practice  in  swimming.  But, 
as  we  have  already  said,  everything  cannot  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  King  William’s  College  for  nearly 
fifty  years  since  its  opening,  and  the  progress 
which  it  is  yearly  making,  plainly  indicate 
that  its  usefulness  is  certain  to  increase  and 
to  be  yet  more  appreciated  in  the  future. 


ELECTEIC  LIGHTING  IN  PAEIS  AND 
FOE  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Me.  william  HAYWOOD,  the  engineer 
and  surveyor  to  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  has  made  a detailed  and  discriminative 
report  to  the  streets  committee  of  that  body  on 
the  electric  light  as  in  use  in  Paris,  and  more 
particularly  on  its  adaptability  for  use  in  the 
city  of  London.  The  Jablochkoff  candle  is  the 
only  form  of  light  referred  to,  and  this  is  now 
being  exhibited  in  the  Avenue  de  TOpera  and 
several  of  the  principal  squares  of  Paris,  and 
at  some  of  the  chief  hotels,  shops,  and  work- 
shops in  that  city.  The  most  important  of  the 
public  lighting  experiments  at  Paris  is  that  in 
the  Avenue  de  I’Opera.  The  thoroughfare  is 
980  yards  in  length,  including  the  Places  de 
I’Opera  and  du  Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  is  lighted 
from  sunset  to  midnight  by  52  electric  lamp.s, 
containing  in  all  64  candles,  each  nominally 
equal  to  100  gas  burners.  The  contract  for 
lighting  was  to  have  expired  on  the  15th  inst. ; 
it  has  since  been  extended  to  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  municipality  is  now  con- 
sidering tho  extension  of  the  contract  until  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Haywood  pro- 
nounces tho  effect  as  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ; 
figuratively  speaking  it  was  light  as  day.  There 
are  no  shadows  to  speak  of,  and  it  is  practicable 
to  read  almost  anywhere.  It  could  scarcely  bo 
otherwise,  indeed,  with  light  nominally  equal 
to  6,400  gas-burners  in  a thoroughfare  not 
three-fifths  of  a mile  long.  With  this  illumina- 


tion Mr.  Haywood  contrasts  that  of  London, 
remarking  that  in  tho  whole  City  there  are  but 
:i, 050  gas  lamps,  and  though  hero  the  gas  is  of 
higher  quality  than  in  Paris  tho  main  tho- 
roughfares of  that  city  are,  as  a uniform  prac- 
tice, until  midnight  much  more  brilliantly 
lighted  than  those  of  London.  If  tho  only 
object  of  street-lighting  is  security  for  traffic 
this  avenue  is,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  lighted 
vastly  in  excess  of  reasonable  requirements. 

Proceeding  to  criticise  the  character  of  the 
light  Mr.  Haywood  observes  that  by  it  tints 
can  be  distinguished  almost  as  well  as  by  day- 
light, and  it  will  therefore  be  useful  for  market 
illumination.  The  comparative  absence  of  heat 
is  another  good  quality,  and  will  increase  its 
value  in  places  where  large  numbers  of  people 
are  congregated.  He  suggests  that  investiga- 
tions ought  to  be  made  into  the  correctness 
of  the  assertion  that  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  harmless ; that  the  electric 
flame  does  not  exhaust  the  -atmosphere  of 
oxygen,  like  coal  gas,  cannot,  he  says,  be 
doubted.  He  does  not  regard  the  auto- 
matic and  instantaneous  lighting  and  extinc- 
tion of  lights  as  of  great  importance,  although 
advantageous  in  public  lighting.  As  to  the 
relative  intensity  of  electric  and  gas  lights,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  standard  for  street-gas 
at  Paris  is  but  twelve  candles  against  the  six- 
teen required  in  London,  and  that  the  opa- 
lescent globes  necessary  to  diffuse  the  too-in- 
tense  glare  of  the  Jablochkoff  candle  reduce 
the  light  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  He  found 
that  the  electric  lights  varied  considerably  in 
intensity,  the  lessening  of  power  being  as  much 
as  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  occurring  at 
some  lamps  even  to  three  or  four  seconds.  The 
volume  is,  however,  so  great  that  even  this 
extent  of  flickering  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  comfort  of  persons  reading  by  the 
light ; but  the  variations  indicate  that  the 
system  cannot  yet  be  considered  perfect.  The 
colour  varies,  with  the  degree  of  intensity,  from 
nearly  pure  white  to  one  faintly  tinged  with 
blue,  and  where  found  objectionable,  can  be 
modified  by  using  coloured  glass  globes.  For 
street-lighting,  however,  the  question  will  ulti- 
mately resolve  itself  into  one  of  cost,  and  in 
deciding  the  relative  economic  values  of  the 
gas  and  electricity  there  is  at  present  a very 
great  difficulty.  Gas  presents  advantages  in 
divisibility,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  supply 
can  be  regulated. 

The  report  concludes  by  a consideration  of 
the  applicability  of  the  electric  light  for  street- 
lighting in  the  City.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  find  situations  for  the 
steam  engines  and  Gramme  machines,  either 
on  vacant  ground,  or  in  basements  and  vaults. 
The  wires  can  be  as  readily  laid  beneath  the 
foot  pavement,  and  the  lamp-posts  as  easily 
utilised  as  in  Paris.  If  kept  alight  till  mid- 
night only,  it  is  possible  that  one  man  could 
attend  to  each  engine  in  a thoroughfare,  and 
arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the  electric  current 
to  fresh  candles  every  hour  and  a half.  A 
workman  during  the  daytime  would  have  to 
replace  the  exhausted  candles,  and  clean  the 
lamps.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  light 
which  should  be  given  would  require  careful 
consideration  as  well  as  the  hours  during  which 
it  should  be  used.  The  possibility  of  accident 
to  the  motive  engine  and  Gramme  and  the  con- 
sequent extinction  of  all  lights  supplied  by  it, 
would  have  to  be  provided  against  by  having 
auxiliary  apparatus  ready.  Considering,  there- 
fore, that  at  present  the  electric  fluid  cannot 
be  efficiently  transmitted  a greater  distance 
than  1,000  yards  from  a station,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  stations,  steam  engines, 
electrical  machines,  and  attendants,  Mr.  Hay 
wood  does  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
electric  light  will  compete  in  point  of  economy 
with  gas.  There  are  houses  and  places  where 
the  large  traffic  might  justify  its  use  during 
the  busiest  hours  of  darkness,  such  as  by  the 
King  William  statue,  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House,  Ludgate-hill-circus,  and  the  northern 
end  of  Westminster  bridge.  He  recommends 
the  City  Commissioners  to  make  a trial  on 
Holliorn  Viaduct,  tho  subways  being  available 
for  the  housing  of  the  apparatus.  In  large 
workshops  it  might  bo  even  employed  with 
economy,  hut  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede  gas 
for  limited  consumption.  Ho  anticipates  that 
tho  public  will  gain  chiefly  from  tho  reduction 


in  the  price  of  gas  which  will  result  from  the 
competition. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  considered 
on  Tuesday  a report  from  the  streets  com- 
mittee, embodying  that  of  the  City  Engineer, 
summarised  above,  and  recommending  that  an 
experiment  bo  tried  on  Holborn  Viaduct.  It 
having  been  reported  that  several  Arms  and 
companies  having  property  adjacent  to  the 
Viaduct  had  expressed  a willingness  to  assist 
in  the  experiment  at  a nominal  cost,  the  report 
was  adopted,  with  tho  addendum  that  the 
space  in  front  of  tho  Eoyal  Exchange  be  alse 
illuminated.  Mr.  Haywood  stated  that  it  was 
intended  to  keep  tho  trial  lights  burning 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

The  markets  committee  of  the  City  Court  of 
Common  Council  are  arranging  for  a display 
of  the  electric  light  to  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  November,  in  Billingsgate  market, 
and  from  a report  in  another  column  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
intended  to  experimentalise  with  it  upon  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  and  probably  also  on 
W aterloo-bridge. 


PANIC-PEOOF  BUILDINGS. 

The  recent  fatal  panic  at  the  Colosseum 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  recalls  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  a long-standing  grievance. 
This  time,  however,  it  is  not  fire  but  panic. 
In  spite  of  warnings  the  managers  of  our 
public  places  of  amusement  continue  to  build 
according  to  usage,  and  architects  to  supply 
plans  of  the  ordinary  arrangements,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  effectual  means  of  providing 
theatres  and  public  halls  with  ample  means  of 
egress  will  be  to  insist  on  their  supervision  by 
local  authorities.  In  the  Colosseum  at  Liven 
pool  there  were,  it  appears,  no  fewer  than  six 
exits ; but  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  were 
nearly  all  fastened,  or  useless  as  means  of 
egress.  The  doors  opened  inwards  instead  of 
outwards,  and  the  rush  of  people  to  them  pre- 
vented, by  their  pressure,  the  doors  being 
opened  at  all.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Deacon,  the 
borough  engineer,  made  a report  upon  this 
theatre  in  1877,  and  suggested  certain  im- 
provements. Whether  these  have  been  carried 
out  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  The  building 
has  two  entrances  on  one  side  (Whitechapel), 
a door  in  School-lane  on  the  other  side,  and  one 
in  the  rear.  One  of  these,  the  door  in  School- 
lane,  the  borough  engineer  raggested  should  be 
made  to  open  outwards,  while  the  outer  door  of 
the  pit  entrance  was  recommended  to  be  opened 
and  locked  to  the  wall  during  the  performance ; 
and,  in  short,  that  all  the  doorways  of  the 
three  occasional  exits  from  the  pit  should  be 
ready  for  immediate  use  as  exits  when  the 
second  performance  commences.  Now  it  strikes 
us  very  forcibly  that  many  of  our  London 
theatres  have  exit  doors  which  are  simply  make- 
believes,  which  are  invariably  closed,  and  often 
bolted  during  the  performances — that,  in  short, 
they  are  never  used  as  exits  at  all  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  when  they  are  required  they  are 
not  available.  We  simply  mention  the  Liver- 
pool catastrophe  to  draw  attention  \o  these  weak 
points  in  our  public  buildings.  Theatres  are 
not  the  only  structures  in  fault.  Are  not  many 
of  our  crowded  churches  and  concert-rooms 
equally  wanting  in  adequacy  of  egress  ? How 
many  of  our  London  churches  and  chapels, 
crowded  to  overflowing  on  Sunday  evenings, 
have  more  than  one  available  exit,  even  when 
two  others  are  provided,  which  are  generally 
bolted,  and  in  how  many  of  them  are  the  doors 
made  to  open  outwards  P We  only  need  to  make 
a few  observations  to  be  convinced  of  these 
facts.  Another  defect  is  equally  evident  if  we 
examine  our  churches  and  chapels  which  are 
provided  with  galleries,  and  that  is  the  very 
narrow  and,  in  some  cases,  precipitous  stair- 
cases, often  without  a double  hand-rail  in  some 
of  them.  These  staircases  generally  converge 
to  one  lobby  and  point  of  exit,  where,  under  the 
most  ordinai’y  of  circumstances,  a crush  takes 
place.  Many  who  have  attended  some  of  our 
town  churches  must  have  found  a difficulty  in 
getting  out  when  the  galleries  were  emptying, 
and  the  evil  is  intensified  when  the  occupants 
of  the  side  aisles  coming  out  in  a stream  meet 
those  descending  the  staircases.  A collision  is 
unavoidable  under  the  most  ordinary  circuni- 
stancos,  but  it  becomes  a fatal  crush  when  a 
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panic  takes  place.  Now  the  remedy  for  this 
is  to  provide  each  gallery  with  its  own  entrance, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  streams  meeting  below. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  nor  moro  architectural 
than  to  pronounco  the  gallery  entrances  and 
lobbies ; but  for  the  sake  of  economy  it  is  seldom 
done.  Two  handrails  to  each  stairs  ought  to  be 
imperative,  and  the  flights  should  bo  broken  in 
length  at  spacious  landings.  Passages  and 
gangways,  such  as  wo  find  in  most  theatres, 
should  lead  to  a separate  exit  or  lobby.  In  no 
case  should  one  passage  lend  into  another  at 
right-angles,  but  the  direction  of  the  outgoing 
current  should  be  taken.  This  is  a frequently- 
infringed  rule.  In  most  fatal  panics  we  have 
noticed  that  there  has  been  some  meeting  point 
or  rendezvous  of  the  out-going  streams — some 
fatal  cul-de-sac  or  point  of  collision.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  mishap  to  happen  if  the 
different  sections  of  a building  had  their  own 
and  independent  exits. 

The  next  point  is  space.  It  is  found  that  in 
a crowd  each  person  occupies  from  1^-  to  2 
square  feet,  and  21ft.  for  every  10  of  the  audi- 
ence is  the  very  least  available  area.  We 
should  much  question  if  some  of  our  London 
theatres  had  half  so  much  in  the  passages  and 
lobbies  as  this  allowance ; but  we  find  Capt. 
Shaw  says  for  every  100  persons  250  square 
feet  is  not  too  much.  Now  the  difficulty  of 
clearing  our  large  theatres,  or  rather  the  time 
it  occupies  to  clear  them,  is  considerable,  and  it 
is  to  this  practical  test  after  all  that  we  desire 
to  call  attention.  Every  public  building  should 
have  its  exits  so  ample  and  so  contrived  that  it 
may  be  emptied  within  a given  time  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  number  admitted.  A building  of 
one  or  more  entrances  should  not  be  allowed  to 
h9ld  more  than  a certain  number  of  people,  to 
be  determined  by  the  time  it  takes  to  clear,  for 
the  question  that  is  now  the  chief  one,  in  our 
opinion,  is  no  longer  the  danger  of  fire,  but  the 
possibility  of  clearing  a public  building  whose 
occupants  are  panic-stricken,  and  in  how  short 
a time  it  can  be  done.  With  the  Liverpool  and 
other  similar  fatalities  in  oar  memories,  it  is 
evident  that  our  architects  have  not  so  much 
to  study  the  fireproof  qualities  of  their  build- 
ings as  a ready  means  of  escape  from  them  in 
case  of  sudden  emergency. 


A GRAND  PIANOFORTE. 

OF  all  kinds  of  furniture  that  of  the  piano- 
forte adapts  itself  with  difficulty  to  new 
forms.  Conventional  usage  still  claims  for  its 
own  the  pianoforte  of  the  two  types  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  though  the  “ grand”  is  de- 
stined to  retain  its  usual  harp-shape  even  more 
closely  than  the  upright  or  cottage  form  of  that 
instrument,  by  virtue  of  the  requirements  of  its 
construction.  There  is  less  opportunity  for 
variety,  and  therefore  the  manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  artistic  effect  on  the  inherent 
richness  of  the  material  and  its  modes  of 
decorative  finish.  We  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a remarkably  rich  and  highly- 
finished  instrument  of  the  latter  kind  in  the 
showroom  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  art  furniture,  of 
104,  New  Bond-street,  made  for  a gentleman  at 
Bickley,  in  Kent.  The  case  is  entirely  manu- 
factured of  rich  satin  wood,  enriched  by  inlay 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  It  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  choice  works  of  Riesener,  though 
there  is  a touch  about  it  also  of  Chippendale. 
The  top  is  perfectly  plain,  of  highly-polished 
satin  wood  of  the  most  beautiful  colour  and 
feathery  grain.  Round  the  top  is  a margin  of 
darker  tulip  wood,  the  edges  being  moulded  and 
gilt.  The  principal  side  of  the  instrument  is 
decorated  with  inlaid  panels  or  medallions, 
oval-shaped,  with  emblematic  figures,  the 
groundwork  of  panels  being  mahogany  with 
tulip-wood  borders,  and  the  figures  of  light 
wood.  Round  these  are  delicately  - designed 
scrolls  and  wreaths  of  different-coloured  mar. 
quetry.  On  the  straight  side  a series  of  inlaid 
panels  occur,  with  appropriate  devices.  The 
legs  of  the  instrument  are  square  and  taper- 
ing, enriched  with  simple  forms  of  inlay,  and 
there  is  generally  a quiet  yet  rich  effect  and  an 
absence  of  effort  and  barbarisms  of  style.  The 
two  shades  of  wood  produce  a pleasing  harmony, 
and  we  may  add  that  the  workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  class.  We  understand  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  supplied  the  works,  the  case  bearing  the 


name  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield.  The 
instrument  is  of  fine  tone,  and  wo  believe  its 
value  is  estimated  at  about  a thousand  pounds. 
Passing  through  the  show-rooms  we  noticed 
some  well-designed  sideboards,  and  other  furni- 
ture in  the  light  and  elegant  stylo  of  decoration 
of  Louis  Seize,  Chippendale,  and  the  Brothers 
Adam  ; and  the  manufacturers  have,  we  under- 
stand, exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  some 
specimens  in  these  fashionable  styles  of  delicate 
workmanship  that  equal  in  point  of  finish 
many  of  the  best  works  of  those  esteemed 
periods. 

A drawing  of  another  satin-wood  pianoforte 

we  believe  by  the  same  artist’s  design,  manu- 
factured for  H.  Ogden  and  Son,  of  Manchester, 
and  exhibited  at  Paris — is  before  us,  and  in 
general  character  resembles  the  one  just 
described,  though  more  pretentious.  The  chief 
difference  consists  in  the  sunk  panels  in  the 
sides,  and  a more  formal  treatment,  in  which 
carving  and  gilding  are  more  largely  introduced. 
Thus  the  moulded  edge  and  the  outer  rails  and 
stiles  of  the  panels  are  in  mahogany,  relieved 
by  white  lines.  Under  the  top  a series  of 
flutings  are  introduced,  and  between  the  two 
front  legs  of  the  side  there  is  a fluted  cave,  the 
flutes  being  mahogany,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  grey.  The  legs  are  carved  and  gilt  at 
the  top,  and  inlays  of  blue  mahogany,  holly, 
and  green  woods  enrich  the  sides  of  them.  The 
design,  however,  depends  more  on  its  carved 
and  gilded  ornament  than  its  simple  inlaid 
surfaces  for  effect. 


THE  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
SANITARY  WORKS. 

IV^R.  R.  RAWLINSON,  C.B.,  in  a paper  on 
-Lt_L  “ Sanitary  Science,”  mentions  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  upon  the  best  forms 
of  sewers.  Thus  it  is  a significant  fact,  indi- 
dicating  the  great  revolution  made  in  sanitary 
construction,  that  so  late  as  1850  three  emi- 
nent engineers,  in  reporting  to  the  Corporation 
of  London  on  the  best  forms  and  dimensions  of 
sewers,  actually  recommended  the  flat-bot- 
tomed section  as  the  easiest  to  cleanse  by  hand 
labour,  and  that  no  main  sewer  was  to  be  con- 
structed of  less  size  than  would  allow  a man  to 
enter.  House  drains  were  not  to  be  less  than 
12in.  in  diameter,  and  such  a thing  as  a 4in. 
drain  was  thought  intolerable.  A few  years 
have  made  a complete  revolution  in  opinion. 
What  engineer  or  sanitary  authority  would 
tolerate  these  dicta  now  ? As  Mr.  Rawlinson 
observes,  the  report  was  accepted  by  European 
engineers  generally,  and  Paris  and  Brussels 
contain  to  this  day  sewers  of  tunnel-like  capa- 
city. We  know  sewers  exist  under  some  of 
the  London  streets  large  enough  for  a cart  to 
pass  through,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  almost 
level  gradients,  yet  these  were  sanctioned  by 
our  engineers  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son very  judiciously  recommends  the  removal 
of  subsoil  water  so  as  to  dry  the  basements  of 
houses,  besides  town  sewering  and  house  drain- 
ing, and  the  daily  removal  of  scavenged  re- 
fuse. Speaking  of  main  sewers,  a gradient  that 
will  transmit  sewage  regularly  at  a rate  of  not 
less  than  one  mile  per  hour,  is  advocated. 
They  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  have 
ample  flushing  power.  Side  junctions  for  house 
drains  should  be  provided  in  the  first  construc- 
tion, and  what  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
no  drain  should  traverse  a basement  from  back 
to  front.  If  it  must  do  so  cast-iron  pipes  are 
the  safest  to  use  as  being  less  liable  to  break- 
age, and  these  should  be  laid  air  and  water- 
tight. One  correspondent  the  other  day  asked 
our  advice  upon  the  prevailing  custom  of  drain- 
ing several  houses  through  the  basements  of 
one  house,  and  few  probably  who  tenant  the 
houses  in  London  ever  dream  that  beneath 
their  parlour  or  kitchen  runs  the  sewage  of 
eight  or  ten  houses.  The  back  drainage  sys- 
tem is  recommended  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  as  the 
true  mode  of  sewering  streets  of  houses.  But 
that  gentleman  has  not  suggested  a remedy 
for  the  existing  and  barbarous  mode  of  under- 
house draining.  It  can  be  done  simply  and 
effectually  by  introducing  into  the  drain  pipe 
at  front  and  back  of  the  house  a ventilating 
pipe  or  an  open  ventilating  trap,  thus  clearing 
out  the  gas  that  exists  in  the  length  of  drain 
which  runs  underneath  the  house. 

Little  is  said  about  water  supply,  but  that  it 


should  bo  high  pressure  and  constant,  each 
house  being  supplied  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
gallons  per  liead.  London  is  certainly  better 
off  than  Paris  in  the  purity  and  softness  of  the 
water,  though  as  far  as  the  Thames  below  the 
City  goes,  Mr.  Rawlinson  asserts  that  the 
volume  and  weight  of  silt  and  sludge  poured 
into  the  Thames  must  amount  to  200,000  tons 
or  more. 


ART  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

'YU'RITING  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Review, 
' ’ in  anticipation  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Ecclesiastical  Art  recently  held  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Congress  at  Sheffield,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Seddon  declares  that  as  yet  there  is  no  real 
demand  for  first-class  work  or  art  reaching  a 
high  ideal.  The  clergy  have  it  in  their  power 
to  raise  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  art,  but 
to  do  this  “ they  must  know  what  is  best. 
They  must  learn,  too,  not  to  expect  to  buy  it  in 
shops,  not  to  purchase  it  by  the  pound  or  the 
foot.  They  must  seek  art  of  artists,  and  not 
of  tradesmen.  Good  work  is  not  to  be  got  out 
of  bad  hands,  any  more  than  figs  can  be 
gathered  of  thistles.  Sculpture  cheap  from  the 
stonemason’s  yard — as  almost  all  that  disfigures 
the  reredoses  in  our  cathedrals  and  great 
churches  of  late  years — is  only  worth  what  was 
given  for  it,  and  that  is  next  to  nothing.  The 
large  sums  that  vergers  love  to  descant  upon  as 
lavished  on  such  objects  were  not  spent  on  art, 
but  on  twisted  columns,  and  agate  balls,  and 
other  trumpery.  Artists,  not  having  been  con- 
sulted, are  blameless  of  the  result.  Then  the 
use  of  art  to  the  clergy  has  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. Have  they  really  any  proper  use  for 
it  ? Can  it  help  them  in  their  work  ? If  not 
let  it  pass  away.  It  has  furthered  pagan  ends 
and  superstitious  ends  in  past  days ; it  has 
furthered  social  and  professional  ends  in  these 
days.  It  has  been  abused,  as  have  most,  per- 
haps all,  things  good  in  themselves  in  this 
world.  But  if  it  can  do  no  more,  its  day  is  gong. 
Let  it  go.” 


AWARDS  TO  ARTISTS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

WE  have  received  from  the  English  Com- 
mission a “ first  proof”  of  the  list  of 
awards  made  to  British  exhibitors  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  We  have  already  given  the  names 
of  most  interest  to  our  readers,  and  have  only 
space  here  to  extract  that  portion  of  the  list 
having  reference  to  works  of  art : — 

First  Group. — Works  of  Art. — First  Section, 
Classes  1 and  2 united. — Jnror.s  : E.  Armitage,  R.A. ; 
F.  Leighton,  R.A.  ; and  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  R.A. — 
Oil  painting's,  different  pictures,  and  drawings. — 
L.  Alma  Tadema,  A.R.A.,  gold  medal ; P.  H.  Cal- 
deron, R.A.,  Rappel  of  gold  medal ; Sir  John  Gilbert, 
R.  A..,  bronze  medal ; the  late  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
P.R  A.,  Rappel  of  gold  medal ; C.  Green,  honourable 
mention ; Hubert  Herkomer,  medal  of  honour ; the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  diploma  to  the 
memory  of  deceased  artists  ; G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A., 
honourable  mention ; the  late  G.  H.  Mason,  A.R.A., 
diploma  to  the  memory  of  deceased  artists  ; J.  E. 
Millais,  R.A.,  medal  of  honour  ; W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.,  bronze  medal ; W.  W.  Ouless,  A.R.A.,  silver 
medal ; J.  Pettie,  R.  A.,  honourable  mention  ; the  late 
J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  diploma  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
artists;  Briton  Riviere,  A.R.A.,  bronze  medal;  the 
late  F.  Walker,  A.R.A.,  diploma  to  the  memory  of 
deceased  artists  ; G.  F.  Watts,  B,A.,  gold  medal. 

Second  Section,  Class  3. — Juror : W.  C.  Marshall, 
R.A. — Sculpture  and  Engravings  on  Medals. — J.  E. 
Boehm,  A.R.A.,  F.  Leighton,  R.A.,  silver  medal ; F. 
Leighton,  R.A.,  gold  medal. 

Third  Section,  Class  4. — Juror : Chas.  Barry, 
F.S.A.,  P.R.I.B.A.  — Drawing  and  Architectural 
Models. — Models. — E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  medal  of 
honour ; T.  G.  Jackson,  honourable  mention  ; Horace 
Jones,  bronze  medal;  J.  L.  Pearson,  A.R.A.,  gold 
medal ; J.  P.  Seddon,  bronze  medal ; Norman  Shaw, 
A.R.A.,  silver  medal;  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  gold 
medal : A.  Waterhouse,  Rappel  of  medal  of  honour ; 
T.  H,  Wyatt,  silver  medal. 


Fittleton  parish  church,  Wiltshire,  was  reopene 
on  Wednesday  week,  after  restoration  from  th 
designs  of  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  of  London 
The  church  has  been  underpinned  and  well  drained 
throughout.  The  chancel  arch  and  the  bases  of  the 
columns  have  been  removed,  the  Norman  font  has 
been  better  placed  and  repaired,  and  the  high  pews 
have  been  removed  and  new  open  seats  on  wood- 
block floors  have  taken  their  place,  as  well  as  new 
reading-desk  and  lectern.  The  builder  was  Mr.  T. 
Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OLD  HOtlSES  IN  WAHWICKSHIHB  — DETAILS  OP  NEW 
HATUEAL  HISTORY  MH3EDM— NEW  CHATEAU,  ST.  LOUIS, 
(JUEBEC. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations, 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  WABWICKSHIEE. 

For  a description  of  the  subjects  of  this 
illustration — the  Priory  at  Warwick  and  the 
summer-house  re-erected  in  a garden  at  Lower 
Ettington — see  article  on  p.  417. 


enlarged  drawing  of  the  residence,  or  New 
Chflteau  St.  Louis,  as  it  was  proposed  to  style 
it,  after  the  former  residence  of  the  French 
Viceroys.  'I’lie  designs  are  by  Mr.  W.  11.  Lynn, 
li.H. A., of  Helfast,  who  had  thehonourof  being 
cotiimissioned  by  Jjord  Dufferin  to  visit  Cjuebec 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  the  projected 
improvements. 

BEEERENCB  TO  TLAN. 


1.  Drawing.room,  25ft. 

X 32ft. 

2.  Ante-room,  31ft.  x 

24ft. 

3.  Dining-room,  37ft.  x 

24ft. 

4.  Hall,  45ft.  X 25ft. 

6.  Library,  22ft.  x 18ft. 

6.  Porch. 

7.  Husinoss-room,  18ft. 

X 18ft. 

8.  Waiting-room,  12ft. 


0.  Back  stairs. 

10.  Principal  stairs, 

11.  Corridors. 

12.  Butler. 

13.  Billiard-room,  27ft.  x 

20ft. 

14.  Ante. 

15.  Armoury,  42ft.  x 32ft. 

16.  Yard. 

Officers’  quarters  be- 
yond armoury. 


X 12ft. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucesteeshiee  New  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum.  — At  the  Gloucestershire  Quarter 
Sessions  on  Tuesday  week  the  purchase  of  the 
Barnwood  Mill  estate,  comprising  118  acres, 
was  reported  as  having  been  completed.  It 
was  resolved  to  offer  prizes  of  ,£150  and  £70 
for  designs  for  a new  pauper  lunatic  asylum,  to 
be  erected  on  the  site,  the  set  gaining  the 
highest  prize  to  become  the  property  of  the 
county.  Accommodation  to  be  provided  in 
blocks  for  700  patients,  but  the  designs  to  show 
provision  in  the  first  instance  for  100  patients, 
and  proportional  departmental  accommodation. 
A committee  was  nominated  to  draw  up  instruc- 
tions and  consider  designs. 


NEW  NATURAL  HISTOET  MUSEUM,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  week  before  last  we  commenced  our  series 
of  working  detailed  drawings  illustrative  of 
this  important  building.  To-day  we  devote 
three  lithographic  pages  in  continuation  of  the 
subject,  and  these  illustrate  the  half  of  the 
north  end  interior  elevation  of  the  Index 
Museum  down  to  the  gallery  level,  including 
the  archways  at  the  end  of  the  galleries.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  portions  of  the 
building,  with  the  staircase  below,  of  which  we 
hope  to  give  drawings,  as  well  as  a general 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  entire  structure. 
Our  single-page  sheet  furnishes  details  of  the 
first-floor  windows  on  the  main  fa9ade  on  south 
front.  Ample  references  are  given  on  the 
drawings,  so  that  they  will  explain  themselves, 
while  the  terra-cotta  ornamentation  is  shown 
to  an  enlarged  scale  from  sketches  taken  from 
tbe  actual  work.  Our  next  illustrations  from 
this  building  will  include  details  of  the  exceed- 
ingly rich  principal  entrance,  with  its  frieze 
and  figure  panels.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  is  the  architect. 

NEW  CHATEAU  ST.  LOUIS,  QUEBEC. 

A FEW  years  since  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  Lord  Dufferin,  suggested  some  desir- 
able improvements  in  the  ol(i  city  of  Quebec — 
amongst  others  to  impart  an  appropriate 
architectural  character  to  the  openings  required 
for  the  extension  of  streets  through  the  city 
walls  ; and,  by  the  erection  of  suitable  gates  or 
bridge  connections  at  these  points,  to  complete 
the  promenade  which  the  walls  are  so  well  cal- 
culated to  form,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  of  the  many  visitors  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  who  are  attracted 
to  Quebec  by  the  unique  character  of  the  city. 
The  promenade  was  to  be  continued  round  the 
outside  of  the  citadel,  towards  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  from  which  side  a fine  view  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  obtained.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  a residence,  to  be  used  by  the 
Governor-General  during  a portion  of  the  year, 
should  be  erected  within  the  citadel.  The 
Queen  has  presented  a sum  to  the  city  of 
Quebec,  through  Lord  Dufferin,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one  of  the  city  gates,  to  be  called  the 
Kent  Gate  ; and  it  is  intended  to  associate  the 
names  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dufferin 
with  another  of  these  structures.  Prom  recent 
reports  it  would  appear  that  a commencement 
is  about  being  made  towards  the  carrying  out 
of  the  works.  The  proposed  improvements  were 
illustrated  in  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  News  (April,  1877).  Wo  now  give  an 


Lambeth  Pauper  Schools  at  Lower 
Norwood. — In  reply  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for  Lam- 
beth, six  designs  have  been  received  for 
additions  to  schools  at  Lower  Norwood,  but  no 
decision  has  been  arrived  at.  A meeting  of  the 
board  was  held  last  Wednesday  week,  when  it 
was  decided  that  professional  assistance  should 
be  obtained,  and  we  now  understand  that  the 
designs  have  been  referred  to  Mr.  Currey, 
P.E.I.B.A.,  to  report  upon  and  select  the  best 
three.  It  appears  that  this  decision  was  not 
unanimous  ; that  Mr.  Akerman  Mills,  one  of  the 
members,  deprecated  this  course,  and  thought 
there  were  practical  members  on  the  board  who 
were  better  qualified  to  judge  of  what  they 
wanted  “ than  an  architect  who  might  follow 
the  rule  of  his  profession,  and  go  in  for  effect 
more  than  practical  utility.”  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  policy  of  the  board  in  not  exhibiting 
the  drawings,  as  such  a course  would  have 
enabled  the  guardians  to  have  come  to  a more 
unanimous  opinion  upon  their  merits  than  they 
seem  to  have  done,  while  public  criticism  in 
the  professional  press  could  not  have  hampered 
the  referee’s  decision,  but  rather  facilitated  it. 
The  conditions  issued  to  architects  proposed 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  present  schools 
at  Norwood  for  the  accommodation  of  700 
children,  and  officers  and  servants,  also  an  in- 
firmary for  100  children,  with  means  for  the 
classification  of  patients,  and  separation  of  in- 
fectious cases,  upon  a site  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  land.  The  chief  provision  com- 
petitors had  to  make  was  for  a complete  school 
and  industrial  establishment,  covered  play- 
grounds, and  probation  wards  for  30  children, 
and  the  separation  of  the  infirmary.  The  con- 
ditions require  certain  allowance  of  cubic  space 
— namely,  850  cubic  feet  for  the  sick,  and  71ft. 
of  floor  area,  and  for  the  healthy  300  cubic 
feet  of  space,  and  25ft.  of  floor  area.  These 
quantities  of  space  are  required  in  both  the  day. 
rooms  and  dormitories.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated that  the  boys’  and  girls’  schoolrooms  and 
the  dormitories  over  were  to  be  preserved, 
though  each  competitor  has  been  at  liberty  to 
preserve  or  remove  any  of  the  other  buildings. 
Ample  light  and  air  and  future  extension  are 
two  points  which  should  have  some  weight  in 
the  decision,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  sim- 
plicity and  economy  of  arrangement  is  insisted 
upon.  The  designs  received  bear  the  following 
mottoes:  1 Simplicity,  Utility,  and  Econo- 
my ” ; 2,  “ Light  and  Air  ” ; 3,  " Terra  Cotta”  ; 
4,  “ Thought  and  Industry  ” ; 5,  “ Ratepayer  ” ; 
and  0,  “Simplicity.”  Though  the  three  pre- 
miums of  £150,  £100,  and  £50  are  sufficient,  we 


can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  fewness  of  the 
designs  submitted  in  the  face  of  the  surprising 
condition  that  the  successful  competitor  shall 
carry  out  such  work  as  the  guardians  may 
determine  for  a commission  of  3i  per  cent.,  less 
the  amount  of  premium,  the  said  commission 
to  include  all  travelling  expenses  and  atten- 
dance. No  perspective  or  pictorial  drawings 
have  been  admitted.  We  have  reaujon  to  know 
that  three  or  four  competitors  are  Fellows  of 
the  Institute,  and  we  cannot  understand  how 
such  a condition  could  have  been  accepted  by 
them. 

Southey  Board  Schools. — The  Forest  of 
Dean  School  Board  considered  at  their  last 
meeting  tbe  half-dozen  plans  which  had  been 
selected  from  the  nineteen  originally  received 
in  competition  for  the  new  schools  at  Southey. 
Those  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Gloucester,  were 
adopted,  provided  a builder  be  found  to  carry 
them  out  within  10  per  cent,  above  the  esti- 
mates. Those  by  Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers,  of 
Hereford  and  Malvern,  were  placed  second. 

Tulse-hill. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Tulse-hill,  and  for  this 
purpose,  some  months  since,  the  committee  in 
connection  with  the  project  invited  some  few 
architects  to  compete,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  among  those  who  consented  tu 
submit  designs  : — Messrs.  Power  and  Wheeler; 
E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A. ; Robert  Walker;  C.  O. 
Ellison,  of  Liverpool ; and  Charles  Bell.  During 
the  eight  months  since  the  designs  were  sent 
in,  several  stories  as  to  the  likely  award  gained 
currency  among  those  interested,  and  now  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  been  elected 
architect  for  the  new  building.  We  understand 
that  the  original  design  was  supplemented  by 
another,  for  which  a tender  from  a builder  was 
obtained  before  the  election  was  determined 
upon.  We  do  not  know  if  this  advantage  was 
obtained  by  all  the  competitors  or  not.  If 
granted  to  one  competitor  only,  surely  an  injus- 
tice has  been  done. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES  DIRECTORY.* 

The  third  edition  of  the  “ Building  Trades 
Directory,”  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Kelly  and  Co.,  is  to  hand,  and  bears  evidence, 
equally  with  its  predecessors,  to  the  care  exer- 
cised in  its  compilation  and  the  growth  of  the 
industries  to  which  it  is  the  indispensable 
guide.  In  London  alone  there  are  nearly  a> 
hundred  thousand  persons  immediately  engaged 
in  the  building  trades,  besides  thousands  more 
engaged  in  avocations  indirectly  connected  with 
them.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last 
“ Building  Trades  Directory  ” the  state  of  trade 
generally  amongst  this  large  community  has 
been  exceptionally  good,  in  spite  of  surrounding 
depression  both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  it 
may  continue  so  must  be  earnestly  desired 
when  the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  labour 
employed  in  building  industries  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  borne  in  mind.  In  the  preface  to 
their  directory  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.  remind  us 
that  there  are  in  England  5,672  architects,  3,097 
surveyors,  and  23,129  builders,  who  find  em- 
ployment for  no  less  than  576,426  skilled  work- 
men, in  addition  to  516,605  general  labourers- 
Besides  these  there  are  more  than  3,000  sculp- 
tors and  carvers,  who  aid  in  the  work  of  embel- 
lishment, and  an  unnumbered  army  of  metal 
workers,  decorators,  and  designers,  without 
whose  aid  much  of  the  work  done  would  be  in- 
complete. Whether  we  consider  the  numbers 
employed,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or 
the  importance  to  the  public  generally  of  the 
work  done  by  the  building  trades,  it  is  evident 
that  they  form  a group  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  body  of  kindred  industries.  That  they 
may  still  continue  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  and  that  every  successive  edition  of 
the  “ Building  Trades  Directory  ” may  corre- 
spondingly grow  in  bulk  and  circulation,  is  a 
wish  that  cannot  but  be  echoed  by  all  our 
readers. 


A scheme  of  drainage  is  about  to  ho  carried  out 
by  the  Bognor  Local  Board.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith, 
C.B.,  is  the  engineer,  and  ho  will  bo  ussiatod  in  the 
Buperintiiidonce  of  the  work  hy  Mr.  Striugfollow 
the  rocontly  appoiutcd  surveyor  of  Iho  town. 

*'  Postoffioo  Building  Trades  Directory.  Loadonr 
Kelly  and  Co. 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

DIMINUTION  OP  COLUMN. 

VARIOUS  authors  have  treated  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  a column.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  taper  or  diminution  should 
commence  from  a quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
column’s  height.  Vignola’s  method  consists  of 
first  fixing  upon  the  height  of  the  shaft  and  its 
upper  and  lower  diameters.  Next  draw  a hori- 
zontal line  from  bottom  of  shaft  perpendicular 
to  axis.  From  the  extreme  outer  point  of  the 
upper  diameter  set  off  upon  the  axis  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  bottom  of  shaft,  and  draw 
through  last  point  so  found  an  oblique  line, 
cutting  the  horizontal  base  line  in  a point. 
Prom  this  point  draw  any  number  of  rays  or 
oblique  lines  through  tke  axis,  and  set  off  from 
it  on  each  line  the  semi-diameter  at  base. 
Through  the  points  so  determined  draw  the 
curve ; the  other  side  of  shaft  can  then  be  drawn 
symmetrically.  This  curve  is  a conchoid. 
Blondel  applied  the  instrument  of  Nicomedes 
for  describing  the  curve,  which  consists  of  three 
rulers,  one  forming  the  height  of  shaft,  another 
horizontal  at  the  base  and  fixed  at  right  angles. 
A dovetail  groove  is  formed  in  the  upright  rule 
for  the  sliding  of  a pin  in  a third  ruler,  which 
may  be  described  as  forming  the  hypothenuse. 
At  lower  end  of  the  latter  another  groove  or 
slot  is  made,  into  which  a pin  fixed  at  the  end 
of  the  horizontal  rule  works.  It  will  now  be 
be  seen  that  this  oblique  rule  can  be  made  to 
describe  an  arc  of  the  curve,  and  that  the  appa- 
ratus becomes, in  fact,  a mechanical  method  of 
describing  the  curved  swelling  without  the 
trouble  of  drawing  the  rays  first  mentioned, 
and  that  this  plan  of  Blondel  was  an  improve- 
ment on  Vignala’s  method,  which  required  the 
curve  to  be  drawn  by  the  hand.  Perrault 
observes  justly,  upon  Vitruvius’s  dictum,  that 
the  height  of  a column  should  regulate  the 
degree  of  diminution;  for,  says  Perrault,  a lofty 
column  ougat  to  be  viewed  from  a farther 
distance  than  a shorter  one  in  the  proportion  of 
the  height  of  each,  and  hence  the  principle  of 
similar  triangles  comes  into  force,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  real  size  or  height  of  a column 
differs,  the  apparent  one  differs  in  like  propor- 
tion. Chambers  observes  also  a pleasing 
degree  of  diminution  is  applicable  to  columns 
of  different  heights,  provided  the  point  of  view 
is  not  limited.  We  refer  the  reader  to  their 
works,  and  also  the  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture,” by  Gwilt.  We  think,  however,  that 
lofty  columns  with  a limited  point  of  view 
should  diminish  more  than  short  ones.  Vitru- 
vius recommends  a diminution  of  one-sixth  of 
the  lower  diameter ; most  ancient  examples 
show  one-eighth.  See  articles  “ column”  and 
” Entasis.” 

DOMUS  CONVEESOEUM. 

The  domus  conversorum  was  the  day-room  of 
the  conversi  of  a Cistercian  monastery,  who 
performed  the  labour  of  artificers,  cultivators 
of  the  land,  &c.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  work  on  “ Cistercian  Architecture  ” 
for  a thorough  inquiry  into  its  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conventual  buildings. 

DOME, 

Prom  Lat.  domus;  It.  duomo.  For  an  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  of  the  dome  we  refer  our 
readers  to  ” Ware  on  Vaults,”  Rankine’s  “Ap- 
plied Mechanics,”  “G  wilt’s  Encyc.,”  article  on 
“Dome”  in  the  “Encyc.  Britannica,”  Tara’s 
“ Science  of  Building.”  We  may  simply  say 
here  that  the  principles  of  the  arch  and  dome 
are  distinct.  The  stability  of  the  former  de- 
pends on  different  laws.  No  part  of  a dome  can 
fall  inwards,  like  an  arch,  and  it  is  a complete 
structure  without  its  upper  segment.  There  is 
less  pressure  upon  the  haunches  and  abutments 
of  a dome  than  in  an  arch  of  the  same  radius. 
Upon  this  question  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Papworth’s  remarks  in  the  “ Transactions  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett’s  “ Theory  of  Domes  ” in  his  “ Book  on 
Building.” 

“ J.  A.”  sends  the  following  notes  on  domes  : 
— The  most  magnificent  dome  of  antiquity  is 
that  of  the  Pantheon.  It  is  constructed  of 
bricks  and  rubble ; thickness  at  base,  17ft. ; 
5ft.  l^in.  at  the  top  of  the  highest  step ; 
4ft.  7in.  at  the  top  of  dome ; the  circular  wall 
which  supports  the  dome  20ft.  thick.  The 
external  part  appears  to  have  been  decorated 
with  bands  of  bronze.  Near  Pozzuoli  there  is  a 


very  perfect  circular  building,  with  a dome  90ft. 
in  diameter,  built  of  volcanic  tufa  and  pumice- 
stone.  The  following  are  the  admeasurements 
of  some  of  the  principal  domes  in  Europe  : — 
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Pantheon  

142  .. 

..  143 

Minerva  Medica  ... 

78  ., 

..  97 

Baths  of  Caracalla 

112  . 

..  116 

Baths  of  Diocletian 

74  ., 

..  83 

Temple  of  Mercury 

68  . 

— 

Temple  of  Diana... 
Temple  of  Apollo 

98  . 

..  78 

120  ., 

— 

Temple  of  Proserpine 

and  Venus 

87  . 

..  Y7 

Santa  Sophia,  at  Constan- 

tinople ... 

115  . 

..  201 

Mosque  of  Achmet,  Con- 

stantinople 

92  . 

..  120 

San  Vitale,  Ravenna 

55  . 

..  91 

San  Marco,  Venice 

44  . 

— 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  ... 

139  . 

..  310 

Chapel  of  Medici... 

91  . 

..  199 

Baptistery  at  Florence  ... 

86  . 

..  110 

St.  Peter’s  at  Rome 

139  . 

..  330 

Church  of  the  Madonna, 

Venice  ... 

70  . 

..  133 

Church  of  the  Superga, 

Turin 

64  . 

..  128 

Church  of  the  Invalides, 

Paris 

80  . 

..  173 

Church  of  the  Val  de 

Grace,  Paris 

55  . 

..  133 

Church  of  the  Sorbonne, 

Paris 

40  . 

..  110 

Pantheon,  Paris 

67  . 

..  190 

St.  Paul’s,  London 

112  . 

..  215 

Reading-room  of  British 

Museum 

140  . 

..  106 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  stone.  The  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion ; that  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  stands  on 
four  piers,  62ft.  high  ; from  the  arches  spring 
corbellings,  which  are  finished  by  an  entabla- 
ture, upon  this  is  a plinth,  octagonal  within 
and  circular  without ; upon  this  is  a circular 
stylobate,  12ft.  high.  Above  the  stylobate  is 
the  drum  of  the  dome,  built  of  rubble  and 
fragments  of  brick,  and  pierced  by  16  lofty 
windows  ; the  height  of  drum  is  about  52ft.  On 
this  is  placed  a circular  attic  story,  19ft.  high, 
and  then  comes  the  double  dome ; space  be- 
tween the  two  domes  varies  from  3ft.  to  10ft. 
in  width ; thickness  of  the  inner  dome  about 
6ft.,  the  outer  dome  is  of  less  thickness  ; the 
two  are  joined  together  by  16  strong  walls  or 
spurs.  Above  the  dome  are  a lofty  lantern 
and  cross  ; the  dome  is  about  102ft.  high  above 
the  drum,  and  the  lantern  and  cross  90ft.  above 
the  dome. 

DOEIC  OEDEE. 

The  Doric  order  is  exclusively  a Greek  order, 
and  it  is  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most  intract- 
able of  all  the  orders.  Its  origin  has  been 
traced  to  the  proto-Doric  example  at  Beni- 
Hassan.  The  temple  at  Corinth,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  temple  at  Delos  illustrate  three  types 
of  proportion — the  first  being  4'47,  the  second 
6’025,  and  the  third  7015  diameters  in 
height.  “ C.  F.  W.”  says  : In  its  simpli- 
city and  massiveness  of  construction  it  corre- 
' sponds  to  the  epic  verse  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ; 
to  the  genre  style  of  painting,  and  the  archaic 
of  sculpture,  and  to  the  infancy  of  man.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Dorians — a small  but 
warlike  tribe  from  the  north  of  Greece,  who 
marched  southwards,  and  occupied  Laconia — a 
district  in  the  S.E.  of  Peloponnesus.  They  are 
mythically  descended  from  Dorus — one  of  the 
sons  of  Helen,  King  of  Phthia.  The  order  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  The  following 
list  of  Doric  temples  may  prove  useful  to  the 
student : — The  Parthenon,  at  Athens ; Theseum, 
Passtum,  near  Salerno ; Ceres,  at  Eleusis ; 
Nemesis,  at  Rhamnus ; Jupiter,  at  Olympia; 
Athene,  at  .®gina  ; Apollo,  at  Bassse  ; Jupiter, 
atNemea;  three  temples  at  Agrigentum,  two 
at  Psestum,  Segeste;  Minerva,  at  Syracuse; 
Apollo,  at  Delos ; a temple  at  Corinth  ; Propy- 
Iseum,  at  Athens ; portico  of  Augustus  at 
Athens ; Roman  Doric  theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Rome ; temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora, 


DOVE. 

In  Christian  art  the  dove  has  been  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  probably  from 
the  idea  of  the  form  of  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  our  Lord’s  baptism.  It  is  shown 
white  to  symbolise  purity,  with  its  beak  and 
claws  red.  Various  forms  of  this  symbol  have 
been  adopted  by  artists.  In  some  a nimbus 
surrounds  the  head  with  a cross  rod  or  black, 
sometimes  we  see  seven  rays  introduced,  em- 
blematic of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sometimes  an  olive  branch  is  shown  in  the 
beak  to  represent  peace.  A dove  with  six 
wings  is  a type  of  the  church — the  breast  is  of 
silver  and  the  back  of  gold.  Sometimes  the 
pyx  is  made  in  the  form  of  a dove,  and  sus- 
pended over  the  altar.  We  also  see  it  on  font 
covers. 

DOVECOT. 

A dovecot  should  be  elevated  as  in  the  gable 
of  a roof  ; a loft  is  sometimes  used.  A turret 
may  be  introduced  with  good  effect  on  one  of 
the  outbuildings  of  a residence  or  an  appen- 
dage made.  Nests  of  open  boxes,  about  a foot 
square,  all  placed  against  the  wall,  with  a pro- 
jecting lover  side  of  3 or  4 inches. 

DET  EOT. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  articles  in  the  Build- 
ing News  (Vol.  for  1875),  to  T.  A.  Britton’s 
“Treatise  on  Dry  Rot  in  Timber”  (Spon), 
where  remedies  wiU  be  found.  The  best  course 
is  to  prevent  the  mischief  by  recourse  to  a 
current  of  air  round  the  ends  and  below  all 
bearing  timbers,  together  with  good  drainage 
and  the  avoidance  of  moisture,  either  caused  by 
leakage  or  condensation.  Impervious  coverings 
— such  as  oil-cloth,  kamptulicon,  &c. — induce 
the  disease  by  preventing  free  evaporation.  IB- 
seasoned  wood,  if  used  with  no  ventilation,  is 
chiefly  subject  to  dry  rot.  Charring  the  timber 
and  a coating  of  coal  - tar  are  preventive 
means.  Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  used 
hot,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  also  parafBn  oil, 
have  been  used  with  advantage  in  checking  the 
disease. 

W.  Stevenson  writes : — Dry  rot  is  a term 
applied  to  the  decay  of  wood,  and  some  writers 
have  attempted  to  classify  it,  giving  a variety 
of  it  the  term  “ wet  rot.”  It  is  a mode  of  decay 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  heat  and 
moisture  in  a confined  or  stagnant  atmosphere. 
It  will  occur  in  the  heart  of  a living  tree,  in  the 
hold  of  a ship  stored  with  new-sawn  wood,  in 
newly-felled  wood  when  the  bark  is  not  removed 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  birch  ; but  it  is 
most  common  in  timber  or  wood  placed  in 
work  in  new  or  old  buildings  in  situations  where 
ventilation  is  disregarded  or  diflScult  to  attain. 
As  timber  contains  albuminous  matter  it  is 
liable  to  fermentation,  which  engenders  a low 
form  of  fungi  that  eats  up  and  destroys  the 
tissue  of  the  wood.  Dry  rot  as  an  agent  of 
destruction  in  wood  is  only  active  during  the 
summer  season,  except  in  an  artificial  man- 
ner, which  is  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  heated  water  or  steam  pipes,  in 
which  case  it  will  remain  active  all  the  year 
round.  Wainscoting  of  walls,  floors  on  the 
ground  level,  and  woodwork  bedded  in  porous 
stone  walls,  or  covered  with  lead,  as  in  the  case 
of  church  roofs,  are  most  liable  to  its  action. 
In  the  wainscoting  and  flooring  the  moisture  is 
supplied  from  the  walls  or  the  ground  itself, 
and  if  the  outer  face  of  the  wood  is  coated  with 
paint,  or  covered  with  oil-cloth  or  kamptulicon, 
the  disease  is  aggravated.  In  the  case  of  church 
roofs  the  moisture  is  supplied  by  condensation 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  its  cannot  pass  off 
through  the  impervious  covering  of  lead  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  wood,  and  dry  rot  ensues. 
Beech,  birch,  ash,  walnut,  sycamore,  and  other 
sweet  woods  are  subject  to  dry  rot  and  to  the 
attack  of  worms  in  the  form  of  the  larvae  of  cer- 
tain beetles  ; whereas  the  wood  of  the  oak,  and 
some  varieties  of  the  pine  and  fir,  that  secrete 
bitter  and  unpalatable  matter  in  the  heart- 
wood,  are  less  liable. 

EAELT  ENGLISH  OE  LANCET. 

This  style  succeeded  the  Norman  tp wards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  and  lasted  during  the 
following  century.  According  to  Rickman  it 
continued  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I., 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.,  or  from  1189 
to  1307.  Mr.  Sharpe  assigns  it  the  period  from 
1190  to  1245.  The  characteristics  of  the  style 
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aro  tliOBO  of  liKhlnoss  and  oleganco;  tho 
wiiidowH  aro  long  and  narrow,  lancet-shaped, 
often  in  groups  of  tlireos  or  more  under  one 
arch.  Tho  spaces  hotwe(!n  the  heads  are  often 
jiiorced,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  tracery. 
Alouldings  consist  of  alternate  rounds  and 
deej)ly-cut  hollows,  with  fillets,  and  produce 
depth  of  shadows  and  strong  lights.  The  tooth 
ornament  is  tho  most  characteristic  ornament ; 
tho  foliage  is  deeply  cut  and  still  in  its  forms. 
Segmental  and  trifoliated  doorways  occur, 
buttre.sses  are  deep,  and  the  stages  aro  often 
marked  by  weatherings,  both  on  the  front  and 
side,  and  their  summits  often  rise  above  the 
parapet,  and  aro  gabled.  (See  buttresses  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral).  This  style  corresponds 
to  the  Ogivale  Primitive  of  the  French.  'The 
term  First  Pointed  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
criminative. 

“W.  W.”  writes:— “The  features  of  this 
style  which  principally  distinguish  it  from  all 
others  are  the  lancet,  equilateral,  obtuse,  or 
segmental  arches,  the  mouldings,  pinnacles, 
sculptured  ornaments,  and  figures,  and  the 
buttresses  which  in  the  following  styles  were 
sometimes  placed  diagonally.  In  earlier 
examples  the  clustered  shafts  were  very  plain, 
consisting  merely  of  round  and  hollow  members. 
Mouldings  of  like  form  encircled  the  tops  of 
the  clustered  pillars  with  similar  or  octagonal 
bases.  In  later  work  the  capitals  were  covered 
with  the  conventional  foliage  belonging  to  the 
period  in  which  trefoiled  leaves  generally  pre- 
dominated, the  stalks  of  which  branched  out  as 
it  were  from  the  neck  or  abacus  of  the  pillar, 
and  the  foliage  curved  and  winded  itself  round 
the  upper  part  or  bell  of  the  capital.  Among 
the  examples  of  this  date  are  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral; Lichfield;  the  nave  and  Lady’s  chapel, 
Oxford  ; the  chapter-house,  Peterborough  ; the 
west  front,  Canterbury ; the  transepts,  York  ; 
the  transepts,  W estminster  Abbey,  &c.” 

“ J . A.”  sends  the  following  notes  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  this  style  and  examples : — 
“ The  windows,  lancet-headed  and  narrow,  con- 
sisted first  of  a single  opening,  then  of  two 
openings  combined  together,  and  then  of  three, 
the  centre  one  rising  higher  than  the  other  two  ; 
an  example  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  York 
Minster.  Another  mode  of  window  was  a 
circular  light  sur mountin  g two  pointed  windows, 
and  the  whole  combined  within  a larger  arch  ; 
examples  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  W estminster 
Abbey.  Doorways : The  receding  sides  or 
splays  of  the  doors  retained  still  the  Norman 
depth,  and  were  enriched  with  columns ; the 
hood  moulding  or  dripstone  above  the  doorway 
rested  in  many  instances  on  carved  heads. 
Pier-arches  (so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
arches  in  the  walls),  lancet-shaped,  and  placed 
upon  piers  with  shafts,  giving  somewhat  of  a 
clustering  effect.  Buttresses,  narrow,  and  pro- 
jecting more  than  those  of  Norman  buildings, 
and  divided  into  stages.  One  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  style  is  Salisbury  Cathedral 
(1217 — 1280).  Lincoln  and  Westminster  also 
present  fine  examples.  Among  others  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  examples  may  be  found  useful : — 

Window  at  east  end  of  Temple  Church, 
London,  built  by  the  Knights  Templars,  about 
1240. 

Window  in  western  gables  of  Temple  Church, 
London,  built  by  the  Knights  Templars,  about 
1240. 

Doorway  on  north  side  of  Stone  Church, 
Kent,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  1270. 

Arcade  in  chancel  of  Stone  Church,  Kent, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  1270. 

North  window  in  east  wall  of  nave  of  Stone 
Church,  Kent,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about 
1270. 

Doorway  from  the  church  into  the  East 
Cloister,  We.stminster  Abbey,  built  by  Henry 
III.,  about  1270.  J J 

Tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  built  by  Edward  I.,  about  1292. 

Screen  on  South  side  of  choir,  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  built  by  Prior  Henry  d’Estra,  about 
1304. 

Monument  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  Westminster  Abbey,  built  about 
1307.  ’ 


EARTH  CI.ORBT, 

Under  this  head“C.  W.”  sends  tho  follow- 
ing : — Earth  closets  aro  valuable  where  a water 
sewage  system  is  not  in  force,  or  where  the 
water  supply  is  limited— in  isolated  buildings, 
&c.  'They  consist  usually  of  a seat  and  riser, 
with  or  without  a pan,  and  a receptacle  under- 
neath for  receiving  the  excreta.  This  receptacle 
is  best,  when  portable,  made  of  galvanised  iron 
in  tho  form  of  an  elliptical  or  round  tub  or 
bucket,  affording  no  corners  for  accumulation, 
with  handles  for  withdrawal  through  an  open- 
ing formed  in  the  back  or  side  wall  of  closet. 
The  size  should  bo  such  as  will  necessitate 
frequent  attention,  so  as  to  insure  the  successful 
working  of  the  system.  The  tubs  maybe  coated 
with  a lining,  having  disinfectant  or  absorbent 
properties,  that  deodorises  the  excreta,  or  a 
separate  receptacle  may  be  provided  to  contain 
the  deodoriser,  usually  fixed  at  the  back  of  seat 
of  a hopper  form,  through  which  a certain 
quantity  is  made  to  cover  the  deposit.  This  is 
affected  by  a pull-up  or  lever  action,  by  the 
shutting  of  flap,  spring-seat,  or  a treadle  action 
similar  to  that  sometimes  used  for  w.c.  or 
urinals.  The  deodorants  are  chiefly  earth,  char- 
coal, or  ashes,  used  separately  or  mixed,  so  as 
to  increase  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  earth. 
The  earth  should  be  of  a clayey  nature,  tho- 
roughly dry  and  in  a state  of  fine  powder. 
About  21b.  would  be  required  for  each  action, 
the  quantity  being  increased  if  of  a sandy 
nature.  The  charcoal  should  also  be  finely 
ground  and  perfectly  dry ; its  absorbent  and 
deodorising  properties  being  greater  than  earth, 
about  -jlb.  would  be  sufficient  for  each  use. 
When  ashes  are  used  as  the  deodoriser  the 
house  ashes  may  be  utilised — a contrivance 
being  introduced  for  screening  and  depositing 
the  ash,  separating  the  cinders  for  re-use.  The 
deodorising  properties  of  earth,  charcoal,  or 
ashes  are  greatly  impaired  when  saturated  ; to 
keep  the  quantity  of  deodorant  required  within 
reasonable  limits  an  improved  earth  closet  has 
been  introduced,  having  a separate  receptacle 
for  the  liquid  portion  of  excrement,  which  is 
treated  with  earth  or  coarse  charcoal,  or  carried 
into  the  drain  for  slops,  &c.  The  necessity  for 
such  drains  still  exists.  The  deodorant  is  fre- 
quently dried  and  re-used  for  a number  of 
times,  the  value  as  a manure  being  thereby  in- 
creased. In  comparison  with  w.c.  the  advan- 
tages claimed  are  less  expense  in  first  cost,  not 
easily  put  out  of  order  by  action  of  frost  or 
improper  use,  less  repairs  required,  a large 
saving  of  water  is  effected,  and  the  value  of 
resultant  compound  as  a fertiliser  is  consider- 
able, admitting  of  easy  and  inexpensive  removal, 
requiring  no  further  treatment  before  being 
applied  to  the  soil. 

EASTER. 

A shallow  recess  or  receptacle  for  the  holy 
elements  consecrated  on  Maunday  Thursday 
till  Easter-day.  The  recess  is  generally  under 
an  arch  of  ogee  label  or  ornamental  form,  and 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 

EAVES. 

Eaves,  the  margin  or  lowest  part  of  roof,  are 
best  constructed  to  overhang,  so  as  to  afford  a 
protection  for  walls.  The  extent  of  projection 
will  be  regulated  by  the  nature  and  position  of 
building,  pitch  of  roof,  &c.,  ornamental  effect 
being  introduced  by  the  finish  put  upon  fascia, 
soffit,  ends  of  rafters,  brackets,  &c.  The  eaves 
of  roofs  are  frequently  stopped  inside  the  face 
of  walls,  the  walls  being  coped  by  a cornice, 
hollowed  out  to  form  a gutter,  or  surmounted 
with  a blocking  course  or  balustrade,  to  give 
stability  and  admit  of  the  formation  of  gutters 
inside.  With  this  construstion  there  is  always 
a danger  of  leakage  through  defective  joints  in 
lead  work  or  masonry,  especially  when  the  walls 
are  thin.  'The  massive  cornices  with  excessive 
projections  that  are  sometimes  introduced  in 
ordinary  buildings,  without  regard  to  appear- 
ance or  proportion  with  reference  to  height, 
conveys  the  impression  of  top-heaviness  and 
impending  danger  to  passengers  below.  A 
better  effect  is  often  obtained  by  a simple 
eaves  course  on  brackets  or  corbels  supporting 
the  gutter  well  over  face  of  wall.  A dwarf 
parapet,  constructed  at  eaves  with  sufficient  | 
stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of  snow,  &c., 
prevents  the  latter  from  falling  on  the  foot- 
paths.  Openings  may  be  introduced  at  inter- 
vals to  give  a lighter  appearance,  and  admit  of 
overflow  from  accumulation  of  snow,  &c. — C.  W. 


ART  AT  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 

^^HE  Social  Science  Congress  was  opened  on 
Wednesday,  at  Cheltenham,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Lord  Norton,  the  president,  who  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  made  the  following 
remarks : — 

“ I will  say  one  word  only  on  the  new  depart- 
ment of  our  discussions — that  of  Art.  Its 
introduction  has  rightly  asserted  the  sssentLal 
association  of  beauty  with  convenience  and 
utility,  and  the  refining  influence  of  its  study 
on  the  commercial  spirit.  Surely  it  is  the 
ignorance  resulting  from  its  long- neglected 
study  that  has  allowed  the  notion  to  spring  up 
that  beauty  is  something  separate  from  fitness, 
something  to  be  added  as  ornament,  and  not 
consisting,  as  it  does,  in  cultivated  adaptation. 
Has  not  this  error  led  our  architects  and  manu- 
facturers to  borrow  incongruous  features  from 
other  conceptions,  or,  at  best,  to  seek  beauty  for 
their  own  works  abstractedly  from  their  use  and 
purpose  ? There  is  essential  beauty,  no  doubt, 
in  form,  and  essential  ugliness,  too.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  conjecture  why  swans  contrast  with 
geese.  They  certainly  express  each  their  own 
ideas,  whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  forms 
expressing  ugliness.  But  talking  of  art  as  to 
its  application  in  social  science,  one  is  simply 
considering  its  usefulness  in  adding  beauty  to 
utility,  and  that  addition  must  chiefly  consist 
in  the  expression  of  fitness  ani  truth.  Too 
many  even  think  for  beauty’s  sake  to  make 
things  look  like  something  different  from  what 
they  are;  an  engine-house  like  a church,  a 
smoke-shaft  like  a campanile,  a pair  of  tongs 
like  a Gothic  arch,  and,  in  this  idea,  to  conceal 
features  which  properly  belong  to  the  design, 
as,  instead  of  making  chimneys  honestly  and 
gracefully  fulfil  their  part,  twistisg  them  into 
butteries.  It  is  thought  a beauty  to  make  china 
look  like  gold  or  bronze,  and  house  decorations 
as  various  counterfeits  and  imitations,  such  as 
wall  paper  as  embossed  leather.  This  is  jug- 
glery, not  art,  or  certainly  not  art  giving 
beauty  to  utility.  To  make  a building  commend 
itself  to  the  eye  as  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, to  depend  for  beauty  on  proportion,  to 
dare  to  leave  large  breadth  of  space  unorna- 
mented in  reliance  on  its  fitness  speaking  for 
itself,  to  eschew  unmeaning  features,  sham 
windows,  and  superfluous  detail,  to  imitate 
Nature  in  truth  and  in  appropriate  effect,  to 
embellish  forms  without  a masquerade  of 
colours  as  a savage  tattooing  his  skin,  such  are 
true  aims  of  Art,  taking  beauty  as  its  ingre- 
dient, and  not  as  an  adjunct.  , We  go  beyond 
asserting  that  a general  diffusion  of  a sound 
artistic  spirit  would  be  a social  good,  to  con- 
sider in  what  that  soundness  must  consist.  We 
shall  overhaul  our  street  architects  for  making 
chimneys  that  will  not  draw,  and  so  inartistic- 
ally  as  to  entail  on  all  our  streets  the  horror  of 
sky-lines  of  zinc  piping,  or  for  the  carelessness 
which  gives  us  crumbling  walls,  windows  look- 
ing colossal  outside  and  cut  in  half  for  use 
within,  or  the  adoption  of  reception-rooms  that 
require  temporary  verandahs  to  be  added  when- 
ever they  receive — all  losing  more  and  more  of 
beauty  as  they  sacrifice  its  essence  to  its  false 
idolatry.  Beauty  will  follow  the  designs  of 
those  who  work  in  its  full  spirit,  who  seek 
neither  beauty  apart  from  utility,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  utility  apart  from  beauty.” 

The  work  of  the  sections  commenced  yester- 
day. In  the  Health  Department  papers  have 
been  or  will  be  read  on  Disinfection,  by  Drs. 
Hardwicke  and  Bond ; Sanitai'y  Condition  of 
Houses,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Wal- 
ler; Overcrowding,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Child; 
Water  Supply,  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Roberts  and  J. 
Lucas ; Density  of  Population,  by  Dr.  Farr, 
F.R.S. ; Diphtheria,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  ; 
Hospitals  for  Infectious  Diseases,  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Wilson;  Mortality  from  Intemperance,  by  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr ; Public  Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds,  by  Miss  Matilda  Vernon  ; Mortality 
of  Males,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Welton;  Poisonous 
Paints  and  Papers,  by  Dr.  Bartlett ; and  Ves- 
try Neglect,  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.  In 
the  Art  Department,  Street  Architecture,  by 
Mr.  H.  II.  Stathain ; Music,  by  Mr.  John 
Hullah  ; Art  in  Towns  and  Villages,  by  Messrs. 
Hoi'sfal  and  Colonel  Blair  ; Art  Progress,  by 
E.  J.  Watherston  ; A National  Theatre,  by  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S. ; Decora.tivo  Art,  by 
Mr.  P.  Q.  Skip  with ; Dramatic  Reform,  by  Prof. 
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Artnstronff ; the  Undrapcd  Figure,  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  llathbone;  Kara!  Museums,  by  Mr.  Tito 
Ragliardini ; Sculpture,  by  Mr.  II.  P.  M'Carthy; 
Huuianising  Intluence  of  Art,  by  Dr.  Phen6, 

F.S.A. 


CHIPS. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Southwold,  Suffolk,  is 
being  seated  with  benches  in  place  of  high  pews,  and 
a rostrum  is  being  substituted  for  the  pulpit  of 
1835.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Allen. 

The  Shoreditch  vestry  have  decided  to  adopt  a 
design  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  for  a gr,inite  lamp 
column  and  drinking  fountain,  to  bo  erected  in  the 
open  space  in  Old- street,  opposite  Pitfield-stroet, 
Hoxton.  The  estimated  cost  is  ^6500. 

St.  Joseph’s  E.  C.  Church,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
will  be  reopened  on  Sunday,  after  improvement  and 
renovation,  and  the  erection  of  a new  organ.  The 
structural  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Pope, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Purdu,  architect. 

The  Paddington  vestry  have  resolved  to  secure  a 
piece  of  freehold  ground  north  of  Shlrland-road  as 
a recreation  ground,  it  being  offered  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  that  purpose  at  a reduced 
sum. 

The  Northenden  Local  Board  have  appointed  Mr. 
F.  Eothera  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Hove,  Sussex,  have 
decided  to  commence  at  once  the  erection  of  a town 
hall  in  Church-road.  The  outlay  will  be  about 
.£25,000. 

The  Kensington  Vestry,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
16th  inst.,  accepted  Mr.  Braid’s  tender  for  £30,549 
for  building  the  new  vestry -hall  and  offices.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  asked  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone. 

Mr.  E.  Harrington  has  been  elected  surveyor  of 
Southend-on-Sea. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  decided  that 
the  Engby  Local  Board  have  no  power  to  pass  plans 
for  the  erection  of  cottages  with  only  two  bedrooms, 
on  moral  as  well  as  sanitary  grounds. 

The  Corporation  of  Cork  have  selected  the  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Claxton  Fidler,  C E-,  for  the 
Anglesea  iron  bridge,  subject  to  some  slight  altera- 
tions suggested  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  C E. 

Mr.  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  keeper  of  the  Signet 
Library,  Edinburgh,  died  on  Friday,  aged  83.  His 
death  creates  anoiher  blank  in  the  group  of  Scottish 
antiquaries  and  archseological  writers. 

At  Poole  Petty  Sessions  last  week  Samuel  Clark, 
builder,  of  Parkstone,  was  summoned,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  H.  Miller,  the  recently-appointed 
borough  surveyor,  for  commencing  the  erection  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  High-street,  Poole,  without 
having  first  submitted  plans  to  the  town  council, 
and  was  fined  Is.  and  costs.  Similar  penalties  were 
also  inflicted  on  Messrs.  Habgood  and  Itchiugs  for 
like  offences. 

The  parish  church  of  Portobello  was  reopened  on 
Sunday,  the  20th  inst.  It  had  been  closed  for  over 
five  months  while  a new  wing  was  being  added  and 
the  interior  entirely  remodelled.  The  church  is  now 
seated  for  966  persons.  It  is  not  expected  the  cost 
will  exceed  £2,500.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  M.  Henry,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  board  of  guardians 
have  instructed  Mr.  Jarvis,  their  architect,  to  draw 
up  plans  for  a dining-hall  and  improved  laundry 
accommodation  at  the  Christchurch  workhouse. 

The  Honey  memorial  window  at  Holsworthy  has 
been  unveiled.  The  window  was  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Buxton,  of  London,  and  is  a thn  e-Ught  Early 
English  Litany  window,  having  three  trtfoils  at  the 
top. 

A workhouse  infirmary  is  in  course  of  completion 
in  Eotherhithe  for  the  St.  Clave’s  board  of  guar- 
dians. Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

An  inquiry  has  been  held  at  Cambridge,  before 
Major  Tulloch,  EE.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town,  and  especially  as  to  the  state  ef  the 
river  Cam. 

The  excavations  at  irehester  camp,  and  the 
neighbouring  farm  premises  known  as  Chester 
House,  near  Wellingborough,  are  being  carried  on 
with  vigour  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Eev. 
E.  S.  Baker  and  a committee.  Daring  the  past 
week  many  fresh  traces  of  the  Eoman  occupation, 
in  the  form  of  worked  masonry,  coins,  and  pottery, 
have  been  disinterred . 

On  Wednesday  week  the  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Presbyterian  church  was  laid  in  Anglesea-road, 
Portsmouth.  The  church  will  seat  500  persons, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  E. 
and  C.  L'ght,  of  Landport,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
architect,  of  Basinghall-atreet,  London. 


Builfliwg  lutelligeuct. 


Bedfoud.  — At  the  Bedfordshire  Quarter 
Sessions  last  week  a report,  plans,  and  designs 
were  received  from  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.E.A.,  who  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  re- 
building of  the  Shire  Hall  at  lledford.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  £17,500,  but 
part  of  it  will  not  bo  carried  out  till  the  lease  of 
some  property  falls  in,  15  years  hence.  The 
plans  show  on  the  ground  floor  a shire  hall, 
60ft.  by  30ft.,  parallel  with  the  street,  and 
having  an  open-timbered  roof.  On  the  west 
side  are  clerk  of  peace’s  offices,  and  on  the  east 
judges’  lodgings,  both  with  upper  rooms.  A 
crown  court,  46ft.  by  32ft.,  and  civil  court, 
46ft.  by  31ft.,  and  indictment  offices  are  to  be 
provided  at  once,  and  above  these  a grand  jury- 
room,  44ft.  by  27ft.,  with  open-timbered  roof 
and  a bay  window  looking  upon  the  river.  In  the 
basement  are  a borough  strong-room,  a police 
room,  staircases  to  the  docks  in  either  courts, 
and  a range  of  w.c.’s  and  urinals.  For  heating 
the  courts  a combined  system  of  hot  air  and 
hot  water  is  proposed,  the  foul  air  being  carried 
away  from  the  courts  into  shafts  surrounding 
the  heating  apparatus.  The  building  is  pro. 
posed  to  be  of  red  brick,  with  red  terra-cotta 
dressings,  and  covered  with  Broseley  tiles  or 
green  slates.  The  designs  were  generally 
approved,  but  some  magistrates  expressed  afear 
that  the  ornamentation  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary expense.  They  were  finally  adopted, 
subject  to  alterations  which  may  be  made  by  a 
committee  of  magistrates. 

Brighton. — The  church  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
James-street,  which,  owing  to  an  accident  while 
under  restoration  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
was  consecrated  last  week.  The  plan  consists 
of  a baptistery  with  tower  (lower  stage  only)  on 
one  side,  and  porch  on  the  other  side,  wide  nave 
and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  apsidal  sacra- 
rium,  with  chancel  aisles,  and  two  vestries, 
with  an  ambulatory  behind  the  sacrarium 
screen,  from  the  clergy  to  the  choir  vestry.  The 
total  length  is  171ft.,  and  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  with  buttresses,  is  the  same  as 
that  across  the  unbuttressed  transepts — 73ft. 
6in.  The  nave  is  64ft.  to  boss  of  vault,  and 
78ft.  to  ridge.  The  chancel  windows  are  single— 
thoseof  aisles  two,  and  of  transepts  three  lights, 
all  traceried.  The  walnut-wood  stalls  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  of  London. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  mosaic,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.,  of  London,  from  the 
design  of  the  architect.  The  space  at  the  altar 
rail  is  very  freely  and  most  elaborately  treated, 
and  has  three  large  figures  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  each  in  a scroll  with  a varie- 
gated border  at  the  sides  near  the  walls  and 
steps.  The  rose  window  in  the  chancel  aisle  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  “ The 
Temptation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.’’  This 
window,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  plain  glaz- 
ing, was  done  by  Mr.  Luxford,  of  London.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  executed  in  Caen  stone,  is  an 
irregular  octagon  on  plan.  It  has  carved  panels 
on  the  faces,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bennett  Brothers,  of  the  Lewes-road,  Brighton. 
The  font  is  carved  out  of  a single  piece  of  ala. 
baster.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  and  large  enough 
to  immerse  an  infant.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
circumference  facing  the  altar  is  filled  in  with 
a representation  of  little  children  being  pre- 
sented to  our  Lord.  The  base  is  of  Italian 
marble,  the  shaft  is  a piece  of  Swiss  granite. 
The  lectern  is  a large  eagle  of  polished  brass, 
by  Messrs.  Potter  and  Sons,  of  South  Molton- 
street,  Oxford- street.  The  corons  and  gas 
standards  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Peard,  and  Co.  The  bench  seats  in  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts  are  by  Mr.  Hammer,  of 
London.  They  are  of  pitch  pine,  stained  a 
chesnut  colour,  and  will  be  varnished.  The 
walls  are  built  of  red  bricks  externally,  with 
Corshill  red  sandstone  for  string-courses,  but- 
tresses, slopes,  and  coping.  The  interior  is  of 
white  bricks ; the  vaulting  is  of  cement  con- 
crete. The  peculiar  feature  of  the  transept 
arches  is  that  they  are  askew.  The  nave  roof 
is  of  a hammer-beam  construction,  and  is 
boarded  on  the  under-side  of  the  circular  ribs, 
and  is  divided  into  forty-eight  large  panels, 
with  moulded  ribs.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  of  Westminster-chambers, 


London;  Messrs.  Colls  and  Son  are  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  .Jauies  Itedden  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  stone  work  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Tilney  and  Son,  and  the  external 
carving,  where  completed,  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Williamson  and  Wills,  of  Brompton. 
Mr.  T.  Nicholls,  of  Uercules-buildings,  Lam- 
beth, furnished  the  models  for  the  whole  of  this 
work.  The  total  outlay  has  been  £17,000.  We 
hope  to  illustrate  the  building  shortly. 

Broad  Hinton,  Wilts. — The  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter,  consisting  of  finely  proportioned 
thirteenth  century  nave  and  chancel  with  Per- 
pendicular western  tower,  is  about'to  undergo 
conservative  restoration  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ponting,  architect,  of  Lockeridge,  Marl- 
borough. The  work  consists  mainly  of  securing 
the  tower  (which,  from  the  bulging  of  the 
jambs  of  the  archway  into  the  nave,  is  in  a very 
dangerous  condition),  re-covering  the  roof  of 
nave,  new  roof  to  chancel,  in  place  of  the  poor 
one  put  on  70  or  80  years  ago,  new  organ 
chamber,  and  mortuary  chapel,  re-flooring  and 
re-fitting  the  chancel  and  sanctuary,  removing 
the  whitewash  from  walls  internally,  repairing 
the  porch  and  chancel  crosses,  pinnacles  of 
tower  and  stonework  generally,  lowering  and 
draining  the  ground  around  the  building, 
underpinning  the  foundations,  &c. 

Clifton.— Hill’s  Almshouses,  situated  in 
Berkeley-place,  Clifton,  have  received  an  addi- 
tion in  a building  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
chapel  for  the  inmates  or  the  board-room  of 
the  institution.  The  room  is  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  Hansom,  architect,  of  Bristol,, 
and  is  32  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Internally  the 
stained-glass  window,  the  chimney-piece,  and 
the  ornamental  dado  with  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  room  is  lined,  add  effect.  The  carving 
throughout  of  the  chimney-piece  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Sons,  of 
Surrey-street,  Bristol. 

Dunston. — The  consecration  of  the  new 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  recently 
erected  at  Dunston,  took  place  last  week.  The 
building,  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  Decorated 
period,  is  of  stone  throughout — the  red  sand- 
stone of  the  district,  faced  internally  with  Bath 
stone.  It  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel, 
vestry,  and  tower,  the  latter  being  surmounted 
by  a spire.  The  east  window,  which  has  three 
lights,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Camm 
Brothers,  the  subject  being  the  “ Ascension.” 
The  remaining  windows  are  of  grisaille  glass. 
The  accommodation  provided  in  the  fixed  seats 
is  for  120  adults  and  40  children,  and  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  50  chairs.  The  church  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Griffin,  architect, 
Darlington-street,  W olverhampton. 

Ely. — Important  works  are  in  contempla- 
tion at  the  King’s  School,  Ely,  under  a scheme 
for  increasing  the  accommodation  in  this 
school,  which  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1542.  The  school  is  at  present  located  in  the 
ancient  gateway  known  as  Ely  Porta,  built  by 
Prior  Burton  about  1380,  and  in  other  build- 
ings, ancient  and  modern,  situate  between  the 
Porta  and  the  Galilee  porch  of  the  cathedral. 
A new  hostel  for  sixty  boys  is  to  be  built  on  a 
site  opposite  Ely  Porta,  and  will  include  accom- 
modation for  masters’  and  servants’  offices  as 
well  as  dormitories,  day-rooms,  and  studios 
for  the  boys.  Alterations  are  also  to  be  made 
in  those  of  the  ancient  monastic  buildings  at 
present  used  as  the  head-master’s  house  and 
dormitories — buildings  re-floored  and  enlarged 
by  the  great  architect.  Prior  Alande  Walsing- 
ham,  about  1180.  The  modifications  will  be 
made  with  care,  so  as  to  avoid  altering  their 
characteristic  features  as  far  as  possible.  The 
plans  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Ingelow. 

Holme  Pierrepont, — The  small  parish 
church  of  Holme  Pierrepont  was  re-opened  on 
the  22nd  instant,  after  restoration  effected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr,  T,  C.  Hine,  of  Not- 
tingham, at  a cost  of  about  £2,000,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  borne  by  Earl  Manvers. 
The  chancel  has  been  entirely  renovated.  The 
mortuary  chapel,  which  has  of  late  years 
formed  the  organ  chamber,  has  been  further 
altered,  the  work  including  the  removal  of  a 
mural  monument  to  Princess  Gertrude,  Coun- 
tess of  Kingston,  from  the  chapel  to  the  south 
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sido  of  tlio  church  near  tho  tower.  'I'ho  nave 
iiciilH  have  hcoFi  re-varniHhod,  while  tho  choir 
stallH  are  entirely  now,  as  is  also  tho  roof  of 
pitch  ])ine,  stained  and  varnished.  'I’he  lif'ht- 
in^'  and  warinint;  ((,nis  and  hot  water)  have 
been  re-arranged,  tho  latter  by  Messrs.  Itacon 
and  Oo.,  of  Ijondon.  A now  stained  glass  east 
•window  to  tho  memory  of  tho  late  Karl 
Manvors,  has  taken  tho  place  of  one  removed 
to  tho  north  wall  of  chancel.  Tho  principal 
subjects  are  in  the  centre,  tho  Itesurroction 
of  the  Saviour,  on  the  right  tho  two  Marys, 
and  on  tho  left  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  A new 
communication  by  means  of  a double  arch 
has  been  opened  between  the  chancel  and 
the  mortuary  chapel.  A new  eagle  lectern 
has  been  furnished,  and  the  old  reading  desk 
does  duty  as  a pulpit.  The  contractor  for  the 
works  was  Mr.  R.  Stevenson,  of  Nottingham  ; 
Mr.  Green,  manager  of  works. 

Kibkstall. — A new  Congregational  chapel 
and  schools  at  Kirkstall  were  opened  on  October 
17th.  The  new  chapel  is  designed  in  the  Lancet 
style,  the  plan  being  nave,  with  aisles  (the 
latter  used  only  as  ambulatories),  transepts, 
chancel,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  78ft.,  and  the  width 
(across  the  transepts)  55ft.  Gin.,  the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  47ft.  Gin.  Under 
the  chapel  are  seven  good-sized  class-rooms, 
and  a school-room  55ft.  Gin.  by  41ft.  by  18ft. 
high.  The  external  wall  stones  are  pitched 
faced,  the  internal  wall  stones  are  hammer- 
dressed  (no  plaster  being  used  in  the  chapel), 
and  all  dressings  are  of  tooled  sandstone. 
There  is  accommodation  for  upwards  of  400 
people  in  the  chapel.  The  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  about  £4,500.  Messrs.  S.  E.  Smith 
and  J.  Tweedale,  Park-square,  Leeds,  were  the 
architects. 

Lancashire  Police  Stations.— Buildings 
for  the  county  police  have  just  been  completed 
at  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool.  Two  others  are 
in  progress  at  Ashton  and  Wavertree,  and 
another  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Skelmers- 
dale.  These  stations  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  F.  and  G.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  under 
whose  superintendence  important  alterations 
are  being  carried  out  at  the  County  Police- 
buildings,  Ormskirk. 

Liverpool. — The  Countess  of  Derby  will 
shortly  open  the  new  college  for  girls  in  Grove- 
street,  Liverpool,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
having  been  designed  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of 
Chandos  Chambers,  Buckingham-street,  Lon- 
don, and  erected  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Back- 
house, builders,  of  Liverpool.  The  style  is 
Perpendicular.  White  stone  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  and  local  bricks.  The  ground 
■floor  contains  four  class-rooms  and  the  first 
floor  six,  each  room  being  nearly  600  square 
feet  in  area  and  14  feet  high.  The  second  floor 
contains  class-rooms  for  music  and  drawing,  a 
spacious  hall  with  an  area  of  41  feet  by  25, 
well  lighted  from  the  top,  intended  to  be  used 
as  a lecture-hall.  Dormitory  accommodation  is 
also  provided  for  teachers  and  servants  on  this 
floor.  A good  gymnasium  is  also  erected  on 
the  basement.  The  building  is  calculated  for 
the  accommodation  of  3G0  pupils. 

Llantwtnech.  — Several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  this  church,  which  was  built  about  40  years 
ago.  The  wooden  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  &c., 
have  disappeared,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nave  has  been  raised  and  fitted  with  oak  stalls 
for  the  choir,  who  are  now  supported  by  the 
iiarmonium,  removed  from  the  west  gallery. 
Some  additional  free  seats  have  likewise  been 
obtained.  The  memorial  pulpit,  of  Caen  stone, 
IS  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Luxmoore.  The  chancel  is 
now  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  floors  are 
laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  An  oak  altar- 
rail,  with  metal  standards,  is  provided,  and  the 
altar  is  raised  two  additional  steps.  The  roof 
timbers  of  the  nave  and  chancel  have  been 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  walls  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  coloured  ; the  ceilings 
^so  have  been  cleaned  and  whitened.  Mr. 
Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  W.  Bowdler,  the  contractor. 

London  School  Board.— At  tho  weekly 
meeting  of  this  board  on  Wednesday  amended 
tenders  from  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  of  Crown 
Works,  South  Lambeth,  were  accepted  for  new 
schools  for  800  children,  in  Albion-road  East, 


t.'helsea,  and  Cliurch-stroet,  Lambeth.  In  the 
Chelsea  school  tho  cost  is  at  tiie  rate  of  1 9s. 
per  liead  for  actual  buildings,  and  £10  Gs.  for 
these  and  accessory  works  ; in  that  at  Kenning- 
ton  the  rates  per  head  are  £8  7s.  and  £9  1 Is.  8d. 
respectively,  and  in  both  cases  a deduction  was 
made  owing  to  tho  fall  of  .'Id.  per  foot  in  tho 
price  of  tar  paving.  For  the  supply  of  furni- 
ture and  fittings  to  the  new  school  in  Shepper. 
ton-road,  Islington,  accommodating  571  chil- 
dren,  £404  12s.  3d.  was  voted,  being  at  the 
rate  of  IGs.  3d.  per  head.  Tho  works  com- 
mittee having  made  a report  with  reference 
to  tho  recent  action  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, refusing  for  the  future  to  recommend  a 
loan  for  school  buildings  (not  including  site) 
to  cost  more  than  £10  per  child,  the  com- 
mittee explained  that  on  applying  for  a loan  a 
request  was  made  for  departmental  sanction 
for  (a)  the  amount  of  tender  accepted,  (b)  20 
per  cent,  for  extras  and  contingencies,  (c)  5 per 
cent,  for  painting  the  school  throughout  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years  from  date  of  open- 
ing,  (ci)  0 per  cent,  of  the  foregoing  items  to 
cover  cost  of  architect’s  department  and  clerk 
of  works’  salary,  and  (e)  estimate  of  14s.  to  IGs. 
per  head  for  school  furniture.  These  items 
amount  to  a total  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  tender, 
and  have  not  hitherto  been  found  much  in 
excess  of  requirements.  Hence,  if  the  £10 
limit  be  adhered  to  by  the  department,  future 
tenders  for  schools  must  not  exceed  £7  2s.  lOd. 
per  head,  or  omitting  possible  extras,  £8  Gs.  8d. 
An  addition  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of 
board  schools  has  resulted  from  the  new  rule 
of  the  department,  that  all  rooms  shall  be  22ft. 
wide,  and  that  only  five  rows  of  deal  desks  shall 
be  placed  in  them  instead  of  six  as  hitherto.  A 
reply  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Educa- 
cation  Department  to  this  eSect,  and  urging 
that  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  labour 
in  London  than  in  the  country  the  department 
would  be  justified  in  modifying  their  decision 
so  as  to  suit  the  exceptional  circumstances  of 
the  metropolis. 

Metropolitan  Board  op  Works.— At  this 
board  on  Friday  a deputation  was  received 
from  the  Fulham  district  board  in  support  of  a 
tnemorial  urging  the  necessity  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  main  drainage  system.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  works  committee.  A dis- 
cussion took  place  as  to  the  desirability  of 
testing  the  value  of  the  electric  light,  the  works 
committee  having  recommended  the  board  to 
accept  an  offer  made  by  the  Soci4t4  Generate 
d’Electricite  of  assistance  in  exhibiting  the 
Jablochkoff  light.  It  appeared  that  the  light 
is  proposed  to  be  tried  for  15  days  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and 
subsequently,  if  thought  desirable,  upon 
Waterloo- bridge.  The  board  agrees  to  provide 
a 25  horse-power  engine,  and  to  pay  the  cost 
of  materials,  wages,  and  labour.  The  expense 
of  the  fortnight’s  trial  is  estimated  by  the 
board’s  engineer  at  £600.  The  experiment  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
premature  and  costly  ; but  a large  majority  of 
the  board  decided  to  carry  it  out.  As  to  the 
proposed  Tower-bridge,  a communication  was 
received  from  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of 
the  City  that  they  would  co-operate  in  obtain- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  corn  and  wine  duties 
till  1900,  so  as  to  provide  funds.  A report  from 
the  works  committee,  pronouncing  the  plan  of 
the  board’s  engineer  preferable  to  one  pro- 
pounded by  Messrs.  Dredge  and  Woodifield  for 
a high-level  bridge  between  Irongate  Stairs 
and  Hartley  Wharf,  Horselydown,  was  adopted. 
A letter  was  received  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  stating  that  a certificate 
of  competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  district 
surveyor  had  been  granted  to  H.  Hewitt  Bridg- 
man. After  a lengthened  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  the  water  companies’ 
undertakings,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  16  votes  to  6 : — “ That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Parliamentary  committee  to  prepare  and 
lay  before  the  board  a bill  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  the  interests  of  the  Metropolitan 
water  companies,  with  power  only  to  issue  tho 
necessary  Parliamentary  notices,  and  that  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  works  and 
general  purposes  committee,  with  power  to  con- 
fer with  her  Majesty’s  Government,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  their  approval  of  the  same  pre- 
vious to  any  further  expenditure  being  in- 
curred.” 


Oxford. — Tho  new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  New- 
inn-hall-street,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  of  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
E.G.,  was  opened  on  Friday.  'J’he  style  ia 
Decorated,  of  the  latter  part  of  tho  14th  cen- 
tury. Tho  front  elevation  consists  of  a centre 
gable,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  a tower  and 
spire,  and  on  the  other  by  a gabled  entrance  to 
gallery.  'I'he  tower  doorway  being  exactly 
opposite  Cornmarket-street,  is  treated  in  a 
richer  manner  than  the  other  parts.  The  tower 
itself  has  only  flat  buttresses,  and  at  the  angles 
are  pinnacles  ; from  canopied  broaches  springs 
the  spire,  and  rises  to  a total  height  from  tho 
ground  of  130ft.  The  external  walls  of  chapel 
are  of  Gibraltar  hammer-dressed  stone,  with 
Box  Ground  and  Cuxham  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  side  elevations  are  divided  into  six  bays  by 
projecting  buttresses,  with  a three-light 
traceried  window  in  each  bay,  and  coupled 
lancets  below.  On  the  ground  floor  are  sittings 
for  GOO  persons,  and  in  the  galleries  250  other 
seats.  The  columns  supporting  the  galleries 
are  of  iron,  arranged  in  two  positions.  The 
spandrels  of  arches  are  filled  with  diapered 
brickwork,  and  the  roof,  which  is  of  hammer- 
beam  construction,  with  no  cross-ties,  has  a 
span  of  26ft.  In  an  arched  recess  at  the  end  of 
the  chapel  is  a platform  pulpit,  and  behind  and 
above  it  a rose  window,  filled,  like  the  large 
six-light  window  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
chapel,  with  stained  glass  of  floral  patterns. 
The  organ  chamber  is  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit. 
The  warming  is  by  Grundy’s  hot-air  system. 
Ventilating  is  provided  by  openings  in  each 
window,  and  by  vertical  tubes  discharging  in 
the  sills.  The  gas  jets  are  arranged  round  each 
arcade  capital.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Symm 
and  Co.,  of  Oxford.  The  stained  and  other 
glass  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  of  Southampton- 
row,  W.C.,  and  the  railings  by  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall, of  Cheltenham.  The  carving,  which 
includes  examples  of  the  foliage  or  flowers  of  the 
maple,  oak,  thorn,  blackberry,  rose,  and  passion 
flower,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Frith, 
sculptor,  of  Gloucester.  The  total  cost  has  ex- 
ceeded £7,000.  We  illustrated  the  chief  front 
of  the  chapel  on  Feb.  18th,  1875. 

Wellington.— The  parish  church  of  Wel- 
lington, Salop,  has  been  reopened  after  resto- 
ration. There  was  found  to  be  only  one 
way  of  securing  the  double  object  of  the 
alterations — to  obtain  increased  accommodation 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish,  and  a 
properly  arranged  chancel — and  that  was  to 
cut  off  a portion  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave  and 
divide  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  nave  by  a 
triple  arch,  and  to  construct  two  chancel  aisles 
in  a transept  form.  The  style  adopted  in  the 
additions  is  of  a very  simple  Early  Pointed 
character.  Tae  floor  of  the  chancel  is  paved 
with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Kempson,  of  Hereford.  Mr.  Wilcox, 
of  Chanel’s  Pitch,  Colwall,  carried  out  the 
works.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  wiU  be 
about  £750. 


The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Congregational 
church  at  Brighton  was  laid  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  17th  inst.  The  church  will  bo  on  the  west  side 
Lewes-road,  and  will  he  Italian  Gothic  in  style. 
The  chief  front  will  be  of  Kentish  rag  polled  ranged 
stone,  'with  Box  Ground  Bath  dressings  ; the  other 
walls  will  be  of  hrick  and  freestone.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  400  persons  at  present,  and  with 
galleries  for  694  persons.  Mr.  A.  Harford,  of 
Broad-street,  Bristol,  is  the  architect,  arid  the  work 
will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  of  Brighton.  The  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  James  Lougley,  of  Worthing,  at  £2,724. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  opsrative  slaters  of 
Lincoln  took  place  on  Saturday  la-t  at  Newland. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  represrentative  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jebb,  slate  merchant. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council  on 
Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  C.E.,  was 
appointed  waterworks  engineer,  with  3 per  cent, 
commission  on  now  works  of  a special  nature. 

The  new  Albert  Hall  in  Aberdeen  walk,  Scar- 
borough, was  opened  on  Monday  week.  Tho  style 
is  Gothic,  and  the  co?t  of  the  building,  including  a 
suite  of  rooms  to  be  used  by  the  Liberal  Club,  has 
been  £6,000.  The  principal  room  ia  60ft.  by'30ft., 
and  is  provided  with  stage  and  gallery  and  retiring 
accommodation.  Mr.  Joh  i H.ill  was  the  arohiteot, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Malton  oxecuted  tho  contract  for 
brick,  stone,  and  plaster  work  ; Mr.  Sea'os  that  for 
joinery  ; and  Messrs.  Whittaker  Brothers  that  for 
ironwork. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Koplies  and 

L«tters  on  HUt'JooU  of  IJiitvorKal  Intoront  liavo  nppoun  d durlnif 
tho  luRt  voarw  In  tlin  ENOLIHII  MKCHANIO  AND  WOlU.l) 
OF  SCTKNCE,  inOBt  of  from  th«  peii»  of  th«  loiidtnfir 

Solentlflo  find  Teohnloul  Auth' rltio*  of  the  day.  Thouiand*  of 
©rlglwivl  artioloa  nnd  Rolontlflo  papers,  atid  oountlosi  reoelpte  and 
wrlukloBfinbreolng  almoat  every  aubjeoi  on  which  It  is  possible 
to  desire  Information  have  also  appeared  dwrlng  the  sanio  period. 
The  ^M'tlnst  and  most  aocurate  information  respootlnn  all  now 
salentlfio  discoveries  and  meohnnloal  InvontlouH  U to  be  fovmd  in 
iupaKes,  iindlts  largo  olroulatlon  renders  it  the  best  modlnm 
f#r  all  advertiseri  who  wish  their  announoenients  to  bo  brought 
under  the  nokloe  of  manufacturors,  meolmnlos,  soiontlflo  workers. 
aiuJ  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news, 
vendors.  Post-free  2id.  Omoe:  81.  TavUtook-stroet,  Coreut- 
garden.  W.O. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  oommuuioations  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  olaimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.'] 

A.11  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STIIBBT,  OOVKNT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
•ontemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J,  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

fVont  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday, 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom ; 
tOT  the  Unit^  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols,  40c.  §old).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  30c.).  To  India  (vid 
Southampton) , £1 6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.0.0. , and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d,  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  ^ All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  thehalf-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received. — W.  D.,  jun. — T.  H.  C.— S.  and  S. — T.  E.  L. — 

G.  P.  B.— C.  and  S.— T.  B,  I.  C.— W.  G.  and  Son. — 
C.  H.  and  Son. — M.  R.  C. — W.  N.  J.— J.  G. — I.  D. — 

H.  M.  T.— B.  of  S.— R.  P.  C.  Co.— S.  F.  H.-T.  S.  Co.— 
N.  L.  B.— P.  McF.— E.  E.  C. 

Drawings  Received. — E.  A,  T.— E.  L.  C. — W.  R.  L. — 
H.  0.  and  Son. 

A Countryman.  (The  Institute  has  spoken  out  quite  as 
strongly  on  the  matter,  and  we  have  had  enough  about 
it  in  our  own  columns.  That  illicit  commissions  are 
received  is  but  too  probable,  but  not  by  respectable 
members  of  either  profession.)  — Young  Builder. 
(Write  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn.)— Architect. 

know  of  none.) — Assistant.  (We  fear  the  distress 
referred  to  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  class  named. 
We  do  not  see  either  any  reasonable  prospect  of  efficient 
organisation  or  distribution  of  the  proposed  fund,  or  if 
that  were  probable  why  others  should  not  share  it.  We 
fear  if  it  were  started  it  would  soon  become  simply  an 
encouragement  to  genteel  pauperism — perhaps  to  dis- 
honesty. There  is  already  an  association — the  Archi- 
tects' Benevolent  Society— not  half  as  well  supported  as 
it  ought  to  be,  which  would  doubtless  gladly  extend  its 
aid  if  in  its  power.  Any  such  efforts  as  those  you  pro- 
pose  had  far  better  be  made  to  help  an  already  existing 
institution  than  to  start  a new  one.) — C.  Hastilow  and 
Co.  (No  neighbour  can  block  out  a light  enjoyed  for  a 
term  of  21  years.  In  answer  to  your  second  question 
21  years'  undisturbed  possession,  without  paying  rent, 
constitutes  a right.) 

BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Drawings  Received.— Vivo  in  circle,  Q in  square,  St. 
Lucy,  Yesram,  Omega,  Semper  Spiro,  Spero,  Frappe- 
fort.  Ora  et  Lahore,  Umble  Uriah,  Daisy,  Curiose,  Iota, 
Cleo,  Spero  Meliora,  Che  Sara  Sara,  Ogmore,  Mechlin, 
S in  circle,  Signum,  Nil  Desperandum,  P in  triangle. 
Omnia  Vincit  Labor,  Prenez  Garde,  Heliogabulus, 
E.  J.  S.  in  circle,  Tom  Bowling,  Pecksniff,  H in  circle, 
Dalgarno,  Use,  Semper  Fidelia,  Percy  Vere,  Ich  Dien, 
Tam  O'Shauter,  East  Anglian,  Semper  Fidelis  (2), 
Cymraeg,  Cross  in  circle,  Cyprus,  M leaves  in  circle. 
Enigma,  “Through"  with  dagger,  Chimney-pot,  C in 
circle.  Jack  Spratt,  Amateur,  Try,  Jac,  J.,  Maltese 
Cross,  Motto,  B.  M.W.,  Sunflower,  Stone  in  circle,  Peto 
in  circle,  R. 

M.  P.  Hapgood,  Boston,  U.S.A.  (If  time  permitted  we 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  admit  Transatlantic  students 
to  the  club,  but  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  announce  sub- 
ject sufficiently  long  beforehand.  We  will  reply  further 
in  our  next.)— C.  R.  D.,  “ Design."  (Your  drawing  now 
to  hand  : it  must  either  have  been  misdirected,  or  not 
prepaid.  We  cannot  undertake  to  receive  unpaid  par- 
cels.)—Bonnie  Dundee.  (Teo  late.) 

The  large  number  of  designs  we  have  received  renders  it 
impossible  to  publish  our  review  this  week.  We  hope 
to  do  so  in  our  next  number,  and  shortly  to  illustrate 
the  selected  design.  It  would  save  much  unnecessary 
labour  if  competitors  would  put  all  information  on  their 
drawings,  or  append  it  to  them. 

list  of  subjects. — NO.  2. 

1,  A village  club-house,  with  a street  frontage,  providing 
a meeting  hall  and  committee-room,  library,  billiard- 
room,  and  refreshment  bar,  and  offices,  including  a bed- 
room for  the  attendant;  cost  £1,500;  style  half-tim- 
bered ; scale  ^th  inch  to  the  foot.  2.  A sheet  of  details 
to  the  above  to  ^in.  scale. 


doirtspouiimcc. 

CISTEKN  FILTEIIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BniLniNO  Nbws. 

Sir. — Under  the  head  "Cistern,”  in  your 
useful  " Commonplace  Column,”  you  say, 
“ Cistern  filters,  such  as  Lipscombe’s,  are 
necessary.”  Having  recently  had  an  analysis 
made  of  the  water  passed  through  a cistern  (not 
Lipscombe's)  rented  from  a filter  company,  I 
found  the  filtered  water  worse  than  the  un- 
filtered in  the  same  cistern.  I believe  the  same 
result  would  be  found  in  the  case  of  all  char- 
coal filters  after  a short  period  of  immersion. 
It  so  they  would  appear  to  be  unnecessary.  I 
would  invite  others  of  your  readers  to  try  the 
same  experiment. — I am,  &c., 

John  P.  Sbddon. 

1,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Oct.  21. 

[Some  recent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  P.  de 
Chaumont,  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley, 
appear  to  confirm  Mr.  Seddon’s  conclusions. 
They  show  that  water  left  in  contact  with  the 
filtering  medium  (if  that  medium  be  charcoal) 
is  certain  to  take  up  organic  matter  from  it, 
sometimes  becoming  more  impure  than  before. 
It  also  places  the  filter  at  a disadvantage,  by 
depriving  it  of  any  access  of  air.  A filter 
attached  to  a cistern  outside  is  in  a different 
position,  for  there  the  water  merely  passes 
through  the  medium,  which  can  be  got  at  easily 
and  cleaned  or  renewed. — Ed.  B.  N.] 


OAK  AND  CHESNUT. 

Sir, — As  my  chapters  are  written,  and  the  pen 
is  thrown  down,  I would  gladly — if  anywhere 
unwittingly  contentious — persist  no  more.  Mr. 
Blashill,  for  the  matter  of  that,  might  don 
triumphantly  the  wreath  he  covets,  with 
“ Oakum  qui  meruit  ferat”  for  a motto.  But, 
thrice  to  slay  the  slain  would  be  mild  if  com- 
pared with  an  attack  on  an  ally,  and  a sum- 
mons to  surrender  a cause  one  has  not  espoused  ! 
With  a vocabulary  less  pungent  than  his  own 
did  I not  denounce  a certain  theory  as  " in  all 
probability  of  no  higher  authority  than  the 
statements  met  with  in  guides  and  textbooks 
concerning  the  chesnut,  and  only  in  a less 
degree  delusive  and  deserving  to  be  stamped 
out!”?  (p.  315).  To  go  much  beyond  that 
might  seem  arbitrary  ! The  text  I indicate  is 
this  : — First : An  assertion  was  long  sustained 
and  widely  accepted  that  chesnut  was  of  fre- 
quent, if  not  general,  use  in  ancient  carpentry. 
But  information  of  a more  accurate  and  reliable 
kind,  confirmed  by  practical  demonstrations, 
affords  convincing  proof  that  oak  was  exclu- 
sively so  employed.  Second : Oak  is  best 
recognised  by  the  silver  grain  which  is  appa- 
rent in  cross-cuts  and  radial  sections,  but  not 
on  tangential  surfaces.  It  is,  consequently, 
invisible  in  fixed  timbers  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions ; and,  in  order  that  error  may  be  more 
readily  prevented  or  controverted,  secondary 
and  outward  appearances  must  be  regarded. 
Some  of  these  are  attended  to  at  p.  315.  The 
corresponding  features  of  chesnut  should  also 
be  studied,  and  are  indicated  at  p.  261. 

There  is  not  so  much  as  an  admission  that  a 
single  instance  of  chesnut  in  old  English  car- 
pentry ever  occurred,  nor  is  any  merit  attri- 
buted to  the  opposed  opinions  improved  infor- 
mation would  bring  into  conformity ; but  the 
fact  is  absolute  that  the  assertions  have  been 
made,  and  the  opinions  expressed.  Greater 
familiarity  with  chesnut  is  desirable  and  might 
be  promoted  by  means  of  small  veneers ; or, 
with  equal  effect  and  combination  of  a test,  by 
parquet  floors.  Inlays  of  various  woods,  syste- 
matically grouped,  and  decoratively  applied, 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  inappropriate  in  the 
proposed  new  hall  of  the  Institute.  I hope  Mr. 
Blashill  will  endorse  this. — I am,  &c., 

Thomas  Morris. 


CHESNUT  AND  OAK  EOOFS. 

Sir, — Is  the  following  of  any  use  in  the  dis- 
pute now  going  on  in  your  journal — “Oakv. 
Chesnut  ?”  If  it  is,  publish  it.  Loudon  was 
supposed  to  know  something  about  timber,  I 
believe. — I am,  &c., 

Clement  W.  Chapman. 

20,  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside,  London, 

Oct.  22.,  1878. 
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“ A mistake  has  boon  made,  both  in  Lnifliind  and 
on  tho  Continont.  in  supposintr  that  the  woodwork  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  that  of  tho  roofs  of  many  of 
tho  oldest  of  tho  Continental  churches,  are  of  the  sweet 
choBiiut,  and  not  of  oak.  Tho  fact  is  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  three,  distinct  kinds  of  liritish  oak.  1 ho 
two  which  are  clearly  distinct  are  tho  Quercua  ’’'oour 
pedunculata  and  Quercus  rohur  seasijlora,  and  tho 
differences  between  these  are  found  alike  in  every 
soil  and  situation.  Tho  third,  or  deer-mast  oak,  is  not 
80  8tronf?ly  marked,  and  in  many  situaUona  it 
appears  to  approach  bo  nearly  to  the  Quetcus  TOo'Wt 
sessijloTO/  as  to  be  pcarcely  distiHj][ui8hHble  from  it. 
The  wood  of  the  Qaercus  robur  sessijlora,  though 
not  Buitablo  for  Bhip  lmildinp-,  as  it  decays  in  salt 
water,  is  yet  very  atronj^  and  durable  when  kept  dry. 
The  wood  of  the  Quercus  rohur  pedunculata,  when 
planed,  is  found  to  contain  a larffe  proportion  of  the 
silver  (?rain  or  medullary  which  the  workmen  call 
tho  flower  in  the  wood.  The  wood  of  thQ  Quercus 
sessnjiora,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  deficient  in  this  as 
nob  to  be  distinfifuishable  at  first  sijrht  from  the 
chesnut,  and  hence  the  mistake  alluded  to.  The 
wood  of  the  chesnut,  however,  though  tough  and 
tolerably  durable  when  young,  is  not  at  all  so  when 
it  has  attained  the  size  of  a timber  tree.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  chesnut  trees  the 
trunks  of  which  are  about  a foot  in  diameter  that 
have  not  their  wood  rendered  quite  worthless  by  a 
disease  called  dialling.” — Loudon’s  “Arboretum 
Fructicetum  Britannicum.” 


ALLEGED  NEGLECT  OP  A SURVEYOR. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last  (on 
page  393)  that  my  name  appears  in  connection  with 
a conviction  against  Francis  Swinford,  a builder, 
and  it  intimates  that  he  was  summoned  through  my 
neglect,  I beg  to  state  that  Francis  Swinford  is  quite 
unknown  to  me,  and  I have  not  received  instructions 
to  prepare  drawings  for  any  one  of  that  nanie.  I 
rely  on  your  sense  of  justice  to  insert  this  reply,  as 
the  article  in  your  paper  is  calculated  to  do  me  an 
injury  in  my  profession. — 1 am,  &c., 

Eichaed  Tomlinson. 

Gunnersbnry,  Oct.  22. 


In  consequence  of  complaints  that  the  concrete 
pipes  used  in  the  main  sewerage  works  at  Bourne- 
mouth were  defective,  the  town  improvement  com- 
missioners engaged  the  services  of  Messrs.  W. 
Donaldson,  of  Beading,  and  A.  C.  Ponton,  of  Park- 
stone-by-Poole,  engineers,  to  inspect  and  report  on 
the  materials.  They  have  reported  that  after  apply- 
ing tests  they  condemn  the  concrete  pipes  as  unfit 
for  sewer  purposes.  At  a subsequeut  meeting  of 
the  Bournemouth  commissioners  it  was  resolved 
that  no  more  of  the  concrete  pipes  in  question 
should  be  used  in  the  sesvers. 

The  Thornton-with-Elsetwood  School  Board  at 
their  last  meeting  considered  plans  for  the  new 
school  to  be  erected  in  Blackiston-street,  Fleetwood, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Seward  were  approved  of. 

New  Congregational  Sunday-school  and  class- 
rooms at  King’s  Ljnn  were  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
17th.  They  have  been  constructed  at  a cost  of 
.£500  by  Mr.  Payers,  of  Broad-street,  Lynn. 

A new  hotel,  to  be  known  as  the  Imperial,  in 
Paragon-street,  Hull,  was  opened  last  week.  There 
are,  with  cellars,  kitchens,  &c.,  upwards  of  100 
apartments — the  bed  and  dressing  rooms  alone  num- 
bering 65.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  news-rooms 
and  private  rooms,  a sale-ioom,  60ft.  by  21ft-,  and 
billiard-room.  There  is  a hoist  from  the  ground 
floor  to  top  of  budding,  and  on  every  landing  are 
bath  rooms  and  lavatories.  On  the  top  of  the 
building  is  a series  of  cisterns,  holding  4,000  gallons 
of  water.  The  upholstery  and  furniture  were 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Bichardson  and  Sous,  of  Hull, 
and  the  chandeliers,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  King  and  Co. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Lewes, 
is  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
reopen  the  church  ou  November  20th.  During  the 
past  week  stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  the  east 
window.  The  centre  light  represents  the  Crucifixion, 
and  in  the  two  side  lights  are  figures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  It  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  London. 

A new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  Port  Erin, 
near  Bushen,  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  James  Cowle,  of 
Douglas,  I.M.,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contract  for 
erection  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  James  Costan,  jun., 
of  Colby. 

A lecture  has  been  given  at  the  Trocaddro  by  the 
French  architect,  M-  Paul  Sedille,  on  the  subject  of 
the  employment  of  polychrome  in  architecture.  He 
urged  that  although  the  climate  of  Northerii  Europe 
was  injurious  to  fresco,  as  seen  in  the  disastrous 
attempts  at  Munich,  there  was  no  reason  why  terra- 
cotta and  mosaic  decorations  should  not  be  employed, 
and  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  these 
materials. 

The  four  niches  of  the  northern  porch  in  the  riew 
nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  have  now  been  refilled, 
statues  of  the  four  Evangelists  having  taken  ^e 
place  of  the  deposed  L^tin  Fathers.  Those  of  St. 
Mark  (given  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort)  and  St.  Luke 
were  unveiled  a fortnight  since,  completing  the 
quartette. 
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QUHfiTIONR. 

[CSfiO.l— Red  BroHoloy  Rooflnj?  Tiles. — Will 
any  kind  rcailor  inform  mo  if  tliOHotiloa  uro  porouB  ? 
Wlint  ia  tlio  lowcat  pitch  of  roof,  and  the  prauifo  to 
cIToctmilly  koc])  out  the  rain  ? Also  if  any  building's 
near  liondon  aro  covered  with  thorn  ?— Uain  In. 

[f)500.] — Stability  of  Wall. — Will  somo  reader 
(fivo  mo  tho  usual  rule  for  findina:  tho  thickness  of 
walls  of  a huildiuR-,  allowauco  boingr  made  for 
prosRuro  of  wind,  &o.  ? An  example  worked  out  for 
a wall  20ft.  lonpr  uud  DOft.  big'll,  without  any  intor- 
modiate  support  or  stilfening  by  floors,  &o„  would 
greatly  oblige— J.  X.  if. 

[S.'iei.]— Curve  of  Fquilibrium. — Will  some 
reader  explain  the  catenarian  curve— or  I believe  it 
is  called  tho  curve  of  equilibrium — and  how  is  it 
obtained,  as  applied  to  semicircular  arches  ? — J . X.  B. 

[6562.]— Cesspools. — I would  like  to  know  the 
way  to  calculate  the  size  of  a cesspool  for  a country 
house,  and  the  best  way  of  constructing  same  ? — 
Pecksniff. 

[6663.]— Laying  out  Houses.— Is  it  usual  or 
necessary  for  an  architect  who  has  to  design  a 
house  for  a site  of  about  4 acres  to  take  a spirit-level 
and  staves  with  him  to  ascertain  the  formation  of 
the  ground;  or  what  is  the  method  adopted?— 
Pecksniff. 

[5564.]— Wire  and  Lead  Gauge.- Can  the 
weights  of  milled  lead  be  tested  by  the  Birmingham 
wire  gauge,  and,  if  so,  will  some  one  inform  me  how 
this  can  be  done,  by  giving  a table  showing  the 
Nos.  on  the  gauge  that  would  stand  for  the  various 
weights  of  lead  ?— H.  G.  B. 

[5565.]  — Sewerage  of  Small  Towns.  — Will 
some  correspondent  kindly  state  what  is  the  best 
material  for  a filter-bed  to  purify  the  sewage  before 
delivering  into  a stream,  or  give  the  name  of  some 
good  work  treating  on  the  subject  ?— B.  T. 

[5566.]— Heating  Circular  Shed.— Will  some 
one  of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  give  me, 
through  your  columns,  the  best  and  cheapest  mode 
of  heating  a shed  26ft.  wide  round  a Hoffman’s  kiln  P 
The  shed  forms  an  annular  one  round  the  kiln,  and 
there  is  a centre  stack  133ft.  high.— C.  B.,  T.  P. 
Works. 


REPLIES. 

[5514.]  Damp  Walls. — Mr.  Blashill,  in  con- 
firmation of  my  argument,  clings  to  the  idea 
that  thick  solid  walls  must  be  impervious,  despite 
the  evidence  of  many  who  could  inform  him  other- 
wise.  Mr.  Blashill  says:  “It  is  an  ordinary  case 
to  find  a costly  house  built  of  good  hard  bricks  and 
good  mortar,  with  the  usual  21n.  hollow,  and  yet  the 
house  is  so  damp  as  to  be  uninhabitable.”  Though 
not  so  ordinary  as  imagined,  it  is  very  true  ; but  the 
cause  is  equally  easy  to  detect,  and  the  remedy  soon 
made.  Of  course,  as  in  other  things,  there  is  a proper 
and  an  improper  manner  of  cramping.  No  one 
acquainted  with  building  denies  the  last  assertion  of 
Mr.  Bla&bill  that  other  causes  of  damp  than  direct 
transmission  exists.  I have  seen,  for  example,  damp 
ceilings  and  walls  caused  by  percolation  downwards 
from  chimney  stacks  and  parapets,  and  upwards 
from  defective  damp  courses,  and  various  other 
ways ; but  I defy  a properly-constructed  hollow  wall 
to  admit  damp  through  it.— G.  W.  G. 

[5514.]— Damp  Walls.— To  cure  these  I would 
recommend  your  querist,  “ Architect,”  to  use  “ Sim- 
monds’s  Worcester  Excelsior  patent  damp-proof  ” 
About  three  years  ago  I applied  it  to  the  wall 
(through  which  the  wet  passed)  on  the  west  side 
of  a house  of  mine,  with  the  liest  results.  In  12 
or  13  months  after  its  application  all  symptoms  of 
damp  disappeared,  and  the  inside  of  the  wall  is 
now  perfectly  dry.  I believe  it  has  also  been  used 
on  other  buildings  with  the  same  results.- J Wile- 
smith. 

[6514.]— Damp  Walls. —Having  used  hollow 
walls,  thick  walls,  walls  coated  with  every  variety 
of  composition,  in  exposed  seaside  places,  without 
attaining  successful  results,  I have  given  the  system 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Birchington-on- 
bea,  Isle  of  Thanet,  some  trials,  and  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it,  and  believe,  with  the  exception  of 
unsightly  external  coatings  of  slating,  it  is  the  only 
method  to  attain  the  object  so  many  of  your  cor- 
respondents desire— that,  namely,  of  securing  a 
perfectly  dp  interior  to  buildings  in  exposed  posi- 
tions.—J.  P.  S. 

[5527.]— Lawn  Tennis.— I should  think  clayey 
earth,  pounded,  would  make  a good  floor;  at  any 
rate,  I should  try  it  first,  as  a bard  floor  is  not 
required  for  lawn  tenuis.  Cement  would  not  do 
as  it  would  have  to  bo  darkened  : and  that  is  not  an 
easy  matter,— C.  E.  M. 

[5647.]-Drainage  of  Cemetery.— It  is  neccs- 
Bary  first  oi  ail  that  a ^^ood  outlet  bo  provided. 
buppoBing  this  is  obtained,  lay  a drain  or  drains  to 
Qivide  tho  area  ns  nearly  as  possible,  or  in  a convo- 
nient  part,  into  which  minor  drains  of  agricultural 
drain  tiles  should  lead. — II.  G. 

[5549.J— Discharge  of  Sewers.— If  “Student” 
wants  to  know  the  discharge  of  any  sewer  his 
simplest  plan  is  to  consult  a table.  Such  tables  will 
bo  found  in  Hurst’s,  Moles  worth’s,  and  other  pocket- 


books.  Tho  formula  used  most  frequently  is 
Kytolweiii’s,  and  is  V •WWl  ■/2 Mr,  or  the  velocity 
per  iiiinute  • the  square  root  of  twice  the  fall  in 
feet  per  mile,  multiplied  into  tho  mean  radius  or 
hydraulic  depth,  and  by  55.  But  the  readiest  and 
safest  plan  is  to  refer  to  a table,  such  as  that  in 
Latham’s  “ Engineering,”  p.  148,  for  oval  sewers. 
Hero  tho  inclination  is  given  from  1 in  100  to  1 in 
4,000  of  any  size  from  1ft.  x 1ft.  6in.  to  Oft.  x 9ft., 
and  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  If 
“ Student  ” furiiislioB  mo  particulars  1 may  bo 
enabled  to  toll  him.— O.  II.  G. 

[6.549.]— Discharge  of  Sewers.- Tho  following 
formula,  which  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Beard- 
more,  and  has  been  found  to  bo  very  reliable, 
“ Student  ” will  find  to  meet  his  ease : — 

V = 65  Vlt  X 2H7 

R = hydraulic  mean  depth  in  feet ; II  = fall  in  feet 
per  mile ; V = velocity  in  feet  per  minute.— S.  E.  T. 
Ormesby. 

[5,550.]- Brick  Machine — “ Brickmaker”  will  be 
able  to  procure  a useful  machine,  capable  of  making 
4,000  bricks  per  day,  if  worked  by  horse  power,  on 
application  to  M'Donald  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas 
Foundry,  Middlesborongh.— S.  E.  T.  Ormesby. 

[5551.]— Valuer’s  Licence.— I do  not  remember 
having  seen  the  answer  referred  to  by  “ J.  P.  O.” 
I am  quite  aware  that  some  people  make  valuations 
for  mortgages  without  taking  out  a licence.  The 
practice  is  illegal,  as  is  sometimes  proved  when 
such  a case  comes  into  the  courts  or  reaches  the 
knowledge  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  I remember  a 
case  that  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  some 
short  time  since,  in  which  a gentleman  had  carried 
on  the  practice  for  years.  He  was  fined  (if  my 
memory  serves  me)  the  sum  of  .£20  and  costs.— 
S.  E.  T.  Ormesby. 

[5551.]— Valuer’s  Licence.—"  J.  P.  O.”  is  wrong 
in  saying  architects  take  out  licences.  He  must 
mean  valuers. — Architect. 

[5552.] — Classical  Mansion. — There  is  no  modern 
work  on  the  Italian  style.  “ Alpha  ” wants  details 
and  elevations.  He  had  better  consult  the  illustra- 
tions that  have  appeared  in  the  professional  journals. 
The  Building  News  has  of  late  contained  many. 
I have  all  the  leading  works  on  Italian,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  of  the  old  treatises  by  Vignola, 
Perrault,  and  Fergusson’s  Handbook,  they  are  use- 
less to  the  architect  in  quest  of  detail.— G.  H.  G. 

[5553.]— Elizabethan— Italian  Decorations.— 
It  is  difficult  to  advise  without  seeing  the  room  what 
colours  should  be  used.  For  the  panelled  dado  a 
drab  or  citrine  of  dark  tone  may  be  employed,  the 
framing  being  a shade  darker  than  the  panels.  The 
walls  should  be  of  a lighter  shade  of  the  same 
colour  on  an  olive  green  or  grey.  Woodwork  of 
doors,  &c.,  should  correspond  with  dado.  The 
frieze  may  be  of  a brighter  colour — say,  a crimson 
or  French  grey.  Shades  of  buff  with  white  and  gold  in 
the  mouldings  may  be  employed,  but  I should  prefer 
the  more  subdued  colours.- G.  H.  G. 

[5554,]— Glazing  Mullioned  Windows.— Fill 
the  upper  part  above  transoms  with  metal  quarry- 
shaped lights,  the  centre  portions  of  which  might 
be  made  to  open.  Metal  frames  are  the  best.  The 
quarries  may  be  diamond-shape  or  squares,  and 
circles  alternating. — E. 

[5556.]  — Building  Estates.  — The  charge  for 
making  plan  of  estate  depends  on  area,  and  is  gene- 
rally made  by  arrangement.  For  block  plan,  show- 
ing roads,  sewers,  &c.,  from  2 to  2J  per  cent,  for  a 
small  estate,  specifications  included  ; for  superinten- 
dence another  2 per  cent.  Por  letting  plots  one 
year’s  ground  rent  is  charged.  Working  plans  and 
superintendence,  3 to  4 per  cent.  The  charge  is 
generally  made  to  the  leaseholder. — Surveyor. 

[5557.]— Ruskin’s  Works.— In  reply  to  your 
querist,  “ B.  B.  B.,”  Professor  Ruskin’s  “Modern 
Painters  and  Stones  of  Venice  ” can  still  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  publishers,  London. 
The  other  series,  comprising  all  works  published 
during  the  last  eight  years,  including  “ Fors 
Clavigera.”  are  to  be  had  only  from  Mr.  George 
Allen,  Sunnyside,  Ossington,  Kent.  His  other  works 
are  mostly  out  of  print. — J.  M. 

[5558.] — Variation  of  the  Compass. — The  de- 
clination of  the  compass  in  London  at  the  present 
time  is  about  20“  W.— i.e.,  the  magnetic  needle  points 
about  20°  west  of  true  north.  The  declination, 
however,  is  constantly  varying.  In  London,  about 
the  year  1580,  the  declination  was  11°  15'  E. ; in 
1657  the  needle  pointed  exactly  north  ; from  that 
date  the  declination  to  the  West  gradually  increased, 
until  in  1815  it  attained  24°  27'  W.  Since  then  the 
needle  has  gradually  been  turning  eastward,  being 
now,  as  before  stated,  20°  W.— A.  J.  C. 


At  Norwich  cemetery,  on  Thursday,  the  17th, 
Lord  Waveney  unveiled  a monument  erected  by  sub- 
scription to  the  memory  of  deceased  soldiers  of 
regiments  stationed  in  the  city.  The  memorial  is 
from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  London,  him- 
self a Norfolk  man,  and  the  stone  pedestal  and  the 
work  of  erection  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Want, 
of  Heigham,  Norwich.  The  upper  part  is  a female 
armed  figure  representing  “ the  Spirit  of  the  Army,” 
cast  in  terra-cotta,  by  Messrs.  Doiiltou,  of  the 
Lambeth  Potteries.  Tho  names  of  tho  soldiers  buried 
in  tho  plot  of  which  the  monument  forms  tho 
centre  will  be  inscribed  on  tho  faces  of  the  pedestal. 


©ux  ©fBce  ©ablt. 


The  Science  and  Art  Departmeat  have  lent 
to  the  Salisbury  School  of  Art  the  whole  of 
the  works  (fllB  in  number),  which  have  gained 
the  highest  awards  in  the  recent  national  art 
competition  at  South  Kensington.  These  are 
a selection  from  the  1,400  works  referred  to 
national  competition  out  of  the  138,045  draw- 
ings, paintings,  &c.,  sent  up  for  examination  in 
April  last  by  tho  142  schools  of  art  in  tho 
United  Kingdom.  'I’he  works  exhibited  are  of 
large  variety,  including  studies  of  tho  figure 
from  the  life  andantiquein  chalk,  monochrome, 
water  colours  and  oil,  anatomical  studies, 
paintings  of  groups  as  compositions  of 
colour,  designs  for  fabrics  and  manufactures, 
studies  in  sepia,  from  casts  of  ornaments  and 
natural  objects,  studies  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  foliage  from  nature  in  water  colour,  oil, 
and  tempera,  machine  and  architectural  draw- 
ings from  actual  measurement,  designs  for 
churches  and  other  buildings,  ornamental 
forms  derived  from  natural  objects,  studies  of 
historic  ornament,  and  also  the  Watherston 
loving  cup,  Owen  Jones,  and  Plasterers’  Com- 
pany selected  designs.  We  critically  described 
the  designs  when  on  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  May  or  June  last. 

The  little  city  of  Llandaff  has  speedily  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  the  metropolis  in  pro- 
viding a peal  of  bells  to  be  hung  in  the  cathe- 
dral towers.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Llandaff 
have  accepted  the  tender  by  Messrs.  Mears 
and  Stainbank,  bellfounders,  of  London,  for 
casting  and  placing  in  position,  at  the  cathe- 
dral church,  seven  new  bells,  of  such  tone  that 
the  present  bell  will  form  the  tenor  of  the 
peal.  Other  works  are  proceeding  in  the 
cathedral  church  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  John  Prichard.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  carving  on  roofs  and  walls 
has  just  been  completed,  as  has  also  been  the 
roof  of  the  south  aisle,  the  last  of  the  struc- 
tural restorations.  It  is  intended,  so  soon  as 
funds  permit,  to  erect  a series  of  choir  stalls, 
and  also  to  carve  the  ends  of  the  seats  in  nave. 
The  latter  work  has  been  commenced  in  several 
parts ; as  to  the  former  work  Mr.  Prichard  has 
stated  in  a newspaper  correspondence  which 
has  appeared  this  week,  that  he  has  preferred 
to  adopt  an  original  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
stall  designs  as  more  appropriate  and  histori- 
cally honest  in  a case  where  every  vestige  of 
the  original  work  has  been  lost  than  any  attempt 
to  copy  ancient  examples  could  be. 

The  winter  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  will  open  in  December,  and  will  con- 
sist, as  last  year,  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
and  water-colour  drawings  of  the  British 
School.  In  the  first  of  these  two  sections  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  former  contributors 
will  again  make  their  appearance  in  the  cata- 
logue. Several  new  names  will  also  be  added 
to  the  list.  The  important  series  of  Dutch  and 
German  drawings,  possessed  by  Mr.  Holford, 
of  Park-lane,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  Dutch  art  will  be 
further  represented  by  liberal  contributions 
from  Mr.  Eoupell,  Mr.  Dauby  Seymour,  Mr. 
Heseltine,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Haden.  Lord 
Pembroke  will  send  from  Wilton  very  impor- 
tant examples  of  Holbein  and  Raphael ; and 
there  is  a prospect  that  some  of  the  great 
foreign  collectors,  including  M.  Relset,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Louvre,  and  M.  Dutuit,  of  Rouen, 
will  also  contribute.  In  the  section  of  the  ex- 
hibition devoted  to  water  colour  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  complete  the  historical  survey  of  this 
branch  of  art  by  a loan  collection  of  the  works 
of  living  masters.  The  display  will  thus  serve 
as  a continuation  of  that  of  last  year,  wherein 
was  set  forth  the  earlier  efforts  of  water-colour 
painting.  In  order,  however,  not  to  destroy 
the  essentially  historical  character  of  the 
undertaking  it  has  been  decided  to  fix  a limit 
of  five  years,  and  drawings  executed  within 
that  time  will  not  be  deemed  eligible  for  tho 
purposes  of  tho  exhibition. 

The  opening  meeting  for  tho  present  session 
of  tho  members  of  the  Society  of  Medic.al 
Officers  of  Health  took  place  last  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  Social  Science  Rooms,  Adelphi,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  who 
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gave  an  inaugural  address  on  tho  “ Acquisition 
and  Distribution  of  Sanitary  Knowledge  by  the 
Medical  Profession,”  enforcing  with  particular 
emphasis  the  desirability  for  tho  advancement 
of  sanitary  science,  of  hygiene,  or  what  might 
bo  termed  preventive  medicine,  forming  an 
obligatory  and  systematic  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion  given  at  our  medical  schools.  Attention 
was  drawn  by  Dr.  Dudfield  to  the  recent  case 
in  a Registration  Court,  in  which  a personas 
vote  was  objected  to  on  tho  ground  that  his 
child  had  been  a patient  in  the  district  small- 
pox hospital,  and  strong  opinions  were  expressed 
that  sick  relief  of  such  a kind  ought  not  to 
pauperise,  but  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  gratuitous  vaccination.  The  matter  was 
ultimately  referred  to  the  council  to  take  what 
steps  they  might  consider  advisable,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  law. 
The  report  for  last  year,  which  was  presented, 
states  that  the  society  now  consists  of  158 
members,  of  whom  36  are  metropolitan,  and  67 
country  members.  For  the  present  session 
papers  are  promised  to  be  read,  amongst  others, 
on  “Past  Sanitary  Work,”  by  Mr.  Leach;  on 
“ Autumnal  Diarrhoea,”  by  Dr.  Buchanan;  and 
by  Dr.  A.  Haviland,  on  “ The  Climate,  Geology, 
and  Distribution  of  Diseases  in  London.” 

Sir  Edward  C.  Kerrison,  Bart.,  of  Oakley- 
park,  Suffolk,  has  just  presented  to  St.  Ed- 
mund’s R.  C.  Church  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  a 
Gothic  alms-box  formed  of  oak,  taken  from  the 
tree  at  Hoxne  traditionally  ascribed  to  be  the 
one  to  which  “ Edmunde  ye  Martyr  Mayde  and 
Kyng  ” was  tied  at  his  martyrdom  by  the 
Danes,  a.d.  870.  The  tree,  known  to  many 
generations  as  “ Saint  Edmund’s  Oak,”  stood  in 
a field  in  the  parish  of  Hoxne,  close  to  Oakley- 
park,  and  on  September  11th,  1848,  when  it 
fell,  seemed  in  full  vigour.  The  branches 
spread  over  a width  of  28  yards,  and  were  ex- 
pansively leaved  ; the  trunk,  shivered  in  the 
middle,  was  20ft.  in  circumference.  The 
annual  rings  were  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  show  a growth  of  over  a thousand 
years.  An  extraordinary  coincidence  is,  that 
there  was  found  embedded  in  the  trunk,  about 
a man’s*  height  from  the  ground,  an  arrow- 
head : this  relic  has  been  carefully  preserved 
by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  who  has  erected  a 
Runic  cross  on  the  site  of  the  old  tree. 

IF  For  ventilating,  moistening,  and  cooling  the 
air  in  work-rooms,  and  for  drying  wool  and 
other  substances,  Herr  Lohren,  according  to 
the  English  Mechanic,  has  patented  an  appa- 
ratus (in  Germany),  in  which  a ventilator 
is  introduced  between  two  drying  chambers,  so 
as  to  work  by  suction  in  the  one  chamber  and 
by  blast  in  the  other  on  the  material  to  be  dried. 
In  this  way  the  same  quantity  of  air  is  used 
twice  for  drying,  and  by  alternating  the  func- 
tion of  the  two  chambers  an  uninterrupted 
action  is  secured,  and  the  waste  of  air  and  force 
arising  through  removal  of  the  dried,  and  intro- 
duction of  the  fresh  material,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  To  use  the  apparatus  for  ventila- 
tion of  different  rooms  the  pipe  for  admission 
of  air  is  connected  with  a passage,  which  com- 
municates by  closable  openings  with  the  rooms 


to  be  ventilated.  When  cool  or  moist  air  is 
desired  both  temperature  and  tho  degree  of 
saturation  can  be  regulated  by  introducing  at 
suitable  parts  of  tho  exit  passage  open  vessels 
containing  water,  ice,  or  cold  mixtures,  through 
which  the  issuing  air  must  stream  before  it 
comes  to  tho  rooms. 

W E have  seen  the  preliminary  prospectus  of 
a new  attempt  at  co-operative  housekeeping. 
It  is  proposed  to  acquire  an  estate  of  120  acres 
near  London,  and  to  build  thereon  a series  of 
detached  dwellings,  together  with  several 
ranges  of  what  the  projector  calls  “ arcade- 
dwellings,”  which  are  to  consist  of  suites  or 
pairs  of  rooms,  divided  by  open  spaces,  which 
are  to  be  roofed  with  glass,  and  used  as  public 
promenades.  Co-operative  stores,  dining-rooms, 
baths,  and  pleasure  grounds  are  to  be  provided, 
and  everything  is  to  be  done  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  and  in  the  best  possible  style.  The  pro- 
jector has,  we  believe,  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  other  forms  of  co-operation,  and  is 
enthusiastic  about  his  scheme.  No  plans  are 
yet  prepared,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  any 
architect  actually  engaged,  though  the  advice 
of  a professional  man,  who  is  at  present  en- 
gaged  in  connection  with  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  Cremorne  Gardens,  has  been 
sought.  A conditional  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  has  been  formed,  and  a syn- 
dicate of  capitalists  is  to  be  formed  to  acquire 
it  and  transfer  it — at  a profit,  of  course — to  a 
joint-stock  company,  who  are  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  the  new  co-operative  town. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Squire,  read  a paper  on  “ Stone  Masonry.” 
The  paper  commenced  with  a description  of 
building  stones  and  their  characteristics,  dura- 
bility, and  strength.  The  result  of  some  ex- 
periments on  red  sandstone  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  was  given,  which  showed 
that  this  stone  required  a load  of  2'5  tons  per 
square  inch  to  crush  it.  After  describing  the 
manner  of  building  heavy  masses  of  masonry 
and  lighter  ashlar  work,  the  author  went  on  to 
the  dressing  of  stone,  and  the  tools  employed 
by  stone-dressers  and  masons,  concluding  his 
remarks  with  some  reference  to  the  plant 
necessary  for  carrying  out  masonry  structures. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  are  at  loggerheads.  A 
letter  from  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  was 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  upon  the  condition  of  the  Thames, 
enclosing  replies  from  Capt.  Calver,  Capt. 
Burstal,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  Leach,  the  engineer,  to 
the  reports  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
others.  The  gist  of  these  replies  is  that  the 
Conservators  see  no  ground  to  alter  their 
opinion  that  the  deposits  going  on  at  the  out- 
falls are  dangerous  and  obstructive,  and  they 
call  upon  the  Board  of  Works  to  dredge  them 
away,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  any  deposits  for  the 
future.  It  is  quite  clear  some  measures  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  abate  the  deposit,  and  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  shoals  there  can  be  little 


question.  Tho  Metropolitan  Board  have,  in 
reply,  asked  for  plans  and  sections,  showing 
tho  position  and  configuration  of  these  banks, 
but  such  a request  seems  to  us  like  asking  for 
drawings  showing  tho  masses  and  contour  of 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  opening  meeting  of  tho  session  for  1878-9 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will 
take  place  on  Monday,  the  18th  prox.,  when  an 
inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  by  tho  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  F.S.A.  We  understand 
that  promises  have  been  received  by  the  council 
of  17  or  18  contributions  of  papers,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  read  on  Dec.  2nd.  The  award 
of  prizes  will  take  place  on  March  10th,  1879, 
the  annual  general  meeting  on  May  5th,  and 
the  presentation  of  royal  gold  medal  and  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  at  the  closing  meeting  on 
June  23rd.  We  cannot  give  further  particulars 
at  present,  as  no  list  of  titles  of  papers  and 
their  readers  is  issued  by  the  Institute  this 
autumn.  The  session  of  the  Architectural 
Association  will  be  opened  this  (Friday)  even- 
ing by  a conversazione  at  Conduit-street,  W . 


CHIPS. 

Ickford-bridge,  crossing  the  Thames  at  Watter- 
stock,  is  in  course  of  reconstruction  for  the  Oxon 
and  Bucks  coanty  magistrates  ; Mr.  George  Castle, 
of  Oxford,  has  taken  the  contract  at  .£562.  In 
Oxfordshire,  the  contracts  for  repairing  bridges  at 
Chesterton,  Wrenchwick,  Fringford  Mill,  and  Stoke 
Lynewood,  have  all  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Grimaley, 
builders,  of  Bicester. 

The  Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works  on  Wed- 
nesday week  concluded  a contract  with  Messrs. 
John  Mowlem  and  Co.,  for  executing  all  works  of 
paving  and  crossings  in  the  district  on  schedule 
scale  of  prices.  Plans  for  a new  church  of  St. 
Mildred,  at  Lee,  were  passed  on  condition  that 
proper  provision  be  made  for  the  covering  in  or 
diversion  of  a water-course  which  crosses  the  site. 

On  the  10th  inst.  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a 
new  Baptist  chapel  at  Haverfordwest.  Mr.  W. 
Morgan,  of  Carmarthen,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Thomas,  of  Haverfordwest, 
the  contractors. 

The  new  county  hall  at  Denbigh  was  occupied  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Denbighshire  magistrates  on 
Thursday.  It  forms  a part  of  the  old  militia  barracks, 
and  has  been  altered  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Williams,  the  county 
surveyor. 

Dagenham  parish  church.  South  Essex,  was  re- 
opened on  Thursday  week,  after  thorough  restoration 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Lee.  The  old 
box-like  pews  have  been  replaced  by  seating,  providing 
increased  accommodation,  an  unsightly  north  gallery 
removed,  the  nave  floor  lower,  and  other  works  exe- 
cuted. The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Hammond,  of 
Romford. 

New  premises  for  the  branch  of  the  Stourbridge 
and  Kidderminster  Bank,  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
were  recently  opened.  The  fittings  are  of  mahogany 
and  Riga  oak,  and  the  paving  of  encaustic  tiles. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Meredith,  of  Kidderminster,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Tombs,  of  Campden,  the  contractor. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th  instant,  the  private  chapel 
at  Ashe  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  architect,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  was  opened. 


FOR 

REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS. 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 
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Th<)  puriMh  cliiirch  of  MidHonior  Norton  wns  ro- 
opoiK'il  on  tlio  17t)i  iiiHt  , alter  roHtorutloii  ut  a cont 
of  J5700,  from  tlio  cIohikhh  of  tli«  Into  Mr.  Gano. 
Mr.  ValliB,  of  Nroiuc,  was  tko  contractor. 


NOTICE  OE  KEMOVAL. 

CHUBB  AND  SON, 

LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKEES, 

Uftvo  llEMOVKI)  thuir  RAKK  anti  LOCK  1UJ&INB8B  to  new 
and  oxtonrdvp  Prenilum, 

128,  QUERN  VICTOIIIA  8TKKKT.  HT.  PAUL'S,  E 0. 

lUufltrated  Prtoo  LlKfB  Kratln  and  poMt-fn-e. 

Makvni  to  the  Qubf.n,  H.R.h.  the  PniNCK  OF  Walks. 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sandringham. — A painted  window  has  been 
inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  San- 
drinf^ham  Church  in  memory  of  the  late  Eev.  W. 
L.  Onslow,  M.A.,  rector,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  window  is  a single  light,  and 
the  subject  is  Christ  Stilling  the  Waves.  On  the 
south  wall,  within  the  communion  rails,  is  a brass 
memory  tablet.  The  next  window  has  been  filled 
with  glass  of  similar  character  in  memory  of  the 
Prince’s  late  equerry,  Col.  Grey,  the  subject  in  this 
case  being  David  Slaying  Goliath.  The  structural 
alterations  to  the  chancel  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blomfield. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany^. 

Effect  « Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

LANCASTER,  Leeds  Briokmaklng  Company 
(Lmuted),  Armley,  Leeds.  j 


VERITY’S  AIR-PROPELLER. 

It  is  qaite  beyond  doubt  that  there  are  many 
times  when  if  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  be 
necessary  it  must  be  pumped  in — it  will  not  come  in 
of  itself  —and  there  are  places  where  it  can  never  be 
obtained  without  some  artificial  action.  Messrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  patented  an  arrangement  to 
effect  this,  which  is  simple  and  effective.  It  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  an  ordinary  gas-meter, 
and  occupies  but  small  space.  A cistern  placed  in 
the  highest  available  position  in  the  building  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  and  a fin.  lead 
pipe  conveying  the  water  to  the  machine,  are  all 
is  The  internal  mechanism  consists 

of  a drum,  with  a set  of  fans  worked  by  a fly-wheel 
placed  in  the  centre  and  on  the  same  axis  as  the 
fans,  which  revolves  on  jewelled  centres.  Two  mere 
pin-hole  jets  of  water  directed  on  to  the  fly-wheel 
put  these  fans  in  rapid  motion.  A current  of  air 
may  be  passed  through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
1,000ft.  per  minute  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  apparatus ; reducing  the  supply  of  water 
by  turning  the  tap,  the  revolutions  may  be  brought 
down  to  three  or  four  per  minute,  so  that  the  current 
of  air  may  be  regulated  to  the  nicest  degree,  A 
couple  of  machines,  placed  in  proper  position  and 
nicely  regulated,  secure  the  result  of  an  incoming 
current  of  the  exact  force  required,  and  no  more,  and 
an  extracting  power  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
inlet  supply.  The  water,  after  working  the  machine, 
passes  down  through  minute  orifices  across  the 
inlet  tube,^  and  thus  washes  the  incoming  air.  The 
invention  is  applicable  to  many  wants,  and  ought  at 
once  to  come  largely  into  use.— Vide  Bmlder,  Aug. 
3 1878  ’ ° 

VERITY  BROTHERS,  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Appliances, 
127,  Regent-street,  W. ; Works,  155,  Queen’s-road, 
Bayswater,  W.  [Advt. 


U E L L I W E L L ’ S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPEEISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
paintintj  is  required.  Old  Hoofs  re- 
(jlazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

“It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Htations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatorios, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Oi  chard  Houses,  and  wo  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  wortii 
looking  to.**— 77te  Builder. 

“ And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.**— Bdildinq  Nkws. 

“It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet.** — 'I  he  Field. 

“The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it.** — The  Christian  Union. 

“Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.’* — The 
Keystone. 


For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  upply  to 
the  Fatentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


— •-»< — 

WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Kirkcaldy. — The  operative  masons  in  the  Kirk- 
caldy district  have  been  informed  by  their  employers 
that  their  wages  would  be  reduced  Id.  per  hour,  but 
on  a deputation  of  the  men  waiting  upon  the 
masters  on  Friday  last,  and  offering  to  submit  to 
a reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour,  the  compromise  was 
accepted. 

Haddington. — The  masons  employed  at  the 
Knox  Memorial  Institute,  Haddington,  have  struck 
work  in  consequence  of  a proposed  redaction  in  the 
wages  of  from  8d.  to7d.  per  hour.  The  men  offered, 
until  the  impending  dispute  in  Edinburgh  was 
settled,  to  take  7^d.  per  hour,  and  to  abide  by  the 
settlement  arrived  at  in  Edinburgh,  but  this  was 
declined. 

Edinburgh,— On  Saturday  the  operative  masons 
of  Edinburgh,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
who  stopped  work  on  the  previous  evening  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intimation  of  a reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour  in  the  rate  of  wages,  attended  at  the  society’s 
hall,  in  High-street,  and  had  their  names  entered  on 
the  “strike  roll.”  The  reduction  of  wages  and  the 
abolition  of  bye-laws  notified  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Buildei’s*  Association  do  not  take  effect  until 
to-day.  — At  a crowded  meeting  of  the  opera- 
tive masons  of  Edinburgh,  held  on  Wednesday 
night,  it  was  all  but  unanimously  agreed  to  submit 
to  a reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  provided  tlie  Master  Builders’  Association 
continued  as  hitherto  to  recognise  the  bye-laws  of 
the  operatives  as  to  the  customary  weekly  warning 
and  shedding  accommodation  for  builders  during 
wet  weather,  &c. 

Carlisle. — The  Carlisle  masons  who  have  been 
on  strike  have  resumed  work  on  the  old  terms  until 
Alartinmas,  when  the  work  will  be  done  at  8d.  per 


hour — the  week  bidng  CIJ  boars  in  snmmer  and  47 
hours  in  winter.  'I'bo  musters  have  formed  a deter- 
mination that  the  bricklayers  should  bo  put  ui>on 
the  same  terms,  both  us  to  pay  and  time. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

ThoM  SLATES  kr.  .r  . irroy.(fre.n  tint,  .r.  .tout,  .nd  made  In 
all  A lara«  stock  afalUble  for  Immediate  delivery.  For 

further  particulars  (with  a list  of  Important  hulldliitrs  covered! 
apply  to  the  Mavaoku.  Clynderweii.  ^rmarthenshlr#.— 

(APVT.J 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

READS  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnish  Works,  Wolverhampton- 
respeetfally  Invite  attention  to  their  Varnishes  for  liouso 
raluters,  Decorators,  and  Builders,  wh4oh  will  bo  found  of 
uniform  esceiJance,  and  for  eUstlcIty.  lustre,  and  durability  all 
that  can  be  d^ed.  They  would  alrect  speotal  attention  to  their 
Ititra  ilard-Drylnc  VarnlalU’S  for  church  seat*,  and  oeaU  of 
Kohoola  and  public  hulldlngs,  which  for  hard-drylng.  brlUlanoy. 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 


TENDEHS. 

Bethkal  Green, — For  the  erection  of  schoolkeeper’s 
house  in  front  of  the  Board  School  in  Teesdale-atreet, 
Bethnal  Green,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  architect 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,  of  Lewisham  (accepted)  ...  £465 
Cannock. — For  the  construction  of  a bridge,  retaining 
walls,  &c.,  for  the  Cannock  Old  Coppice  Colliery  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Messrs.  T.  C.  and  V.  P.  Sharp,  engineers  : 

Barton  £.3,950 

Moss  2,9.51 

Cooper  2,818 

Bell  2,650 

Lovatt  2,500 

Horseman  and  Co 2,400 

Wilson  2,313 

Hartley  (accepted)  2,189 

Greenwich. — For  hot  water  apparatus  in  the  work- 
house infirmary  for  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Guardians  :— 

Greenaway,  Greenwich  £62 

Mott,  Deptford  (accepted)  58 

Guildford.— For  small  detached  house.  Cooper-road, 
Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect;  quantities  not 
supplied ; — 

Swayne,  Thomas  (accepted)  £310 

Hammersmith. — For  alterations  and  additions,  new 
board-room,  &c.,  at  Broadway  House,  Hammersmith,  for 
the  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Bean,  surveyor  to  the  Board,  architect ; quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Now  Alteration  „ Allow 

Isew  , . j Gross  on  Nett 

building.  buildine  estimate,  old  estimate, 
material. 

Eyles,  S. : 

0 £1,780  0 0 £7,480  0 0 
Pickersgill : 

1,570  11  0 7,322  0 0 

Braid  and  Co.  : 

0 0 7,000  0 0 

Crockett : 

0 0 7,055  0 0 

Lathey  Bros.  : 

0 0 6,766  0 0 

Mears : 

— 6.500  0 0 

Parkinson : 


£5,700 

5,751 

5,300 

5,443 

4,970 


1,700 

1,612 

1,796 


— £7,480 

— 7,322 

— 7,000 
B55  7,000 

60  6,706 
70  6,430 


4,903  18 

1 

1,515 

8 11  6,424  7 
Brealy  : 

0 

25 

6,399 

7 

0 

5,045 

0 

0 

1,350 

0 0 6,395  0 
Jones  and  Co. ; 

0 

45 

6,350 

0 

0 

4,990 

0 

0 

1,396  0 0 6, .386  0 0 
Parker  and  Evans : 

1C5 

6,281 

0 

0 

4,735 

0 

0 

1,353 

0 0 6,088  0 
Beale  : 

0 

43 

6,040 

0 

0 

4,950 

0 

0 

1,205 

0 0 6,155  0 
Wagner  : 

0 

128 

6,027 

0 

0 

4,750 

0 

0 

1,240 

0 0 5,990  0 
Scott ; 

0 

100 

5,890 

0 

0 

4,433 

0 

0 

1,288  0 0 5,721  0 0 
Architect’s  ei^timate: 

50 

5,671 

0 

0 

4,891 

0 

0 

1,330 

0 0 6,221  0 

0 

60 

6,161 

0 

0 

Kilburn. — For  the  erection  of  four  detached  villas  in 
Canfield-road  for  Thomas  Yeo,  Esq.  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  architect ; — 

Whiteman  (accepted) £5,280 


ZINC  ROOFING 

PIXED  COMPLETE. 

F.  BEABY  & CO., 

The  Maniircturhic  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGE  CO. 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES, 

FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOl  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH  AND 
CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  AND  CYPRUS. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 


Nov.  1,  1878, 
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LONnON,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1878, 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

fT^HE  time  is  near  at  hand  wlicu  the  pack- 
ing  cases  will  again  invade  the  trim 
and  orderly  galleries  of  the  Exliihition 
building,  and  when  all  will  be  turned  into 
dnst,  noise,  and  confusion.  We  may,  how- 
ever, befoi’e  this  take  a last  look  round  the 
English  dep.artment,  and  note  how  some  of 
the  chief  medals  and  prizes  have  been  dis- 
tributed. The  numbers  of  awards  to  foreign 
countries  appear  to  exceed  very  considerably 
those  in  the  last  great  exhibition  at  Paris ; 
we  think,  at  a rough  estimate,  the  totals 
must  reach  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1867. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  every  one 
should  be  satisfied,  nor  could  we  hope  that 
even  an  international  jury  would  prove  in- 
fallible. We  have  no  intention,  however,  of 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  verdict  of  the 
jm’y,  but  propose  in  our  present  observations 
to  notice  what  has  principally  appeared 
worthy  of  reward  in  some  of  those  classes  in 
the  industrial  section  in  which  our  readers 
are  likely  to  be  more  especially  interested. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  had  not 
Mr.  Waterhouse  already,  in  1867,  carried  off 
the  highest  honours  in  architecture,  he 
would  again,  on  this  occasion,  have  received 
the  medal  of  honour.  This,  however,  by  the 
rules  was  not  possible,  but  he  takes  of  right 
a “rappel,”  or  record  of  a former  medal, 
which  causes  him  to  head  the  list  of  the 
English  architects  again  in  1878.  The  two 
first  medals — carried  off  by  Messrs.  Street 
and  Pearson — will  make  up  to  Gothic  men 
for  the  loss  of  the  medal  of  honour,  which 
goes  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  whose  brother  was 
the  juror  in  this  class. 

Passing  on  to  Group  3 — “ Furniture  and 
its  Accessories  ” — we  find  that  the  firm 
which  has  made  the  greatest  effort  and  the 
most  lavish  display  has  declared  itself  “ hors 
concours,”  one  of  its  members  having  served 
on  the  jury.  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the 
collective  exhibition  which  theyhave  brought 
together  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  pavilion; 
we  have  not  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  Exhi- 
bition a display  of  similar  importance  by  a 
single  firm.  The  only  grand  prize  in  this 
class,  or  rather  in  classes  17  and  18  united, 
goes  to  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  of 
Oxford-street.  Messrs.  George  Trollope  and 
Sons,  whose  dining-room  in  pencil-cedar 
has  been  so  greatly  admired,  carry  off  one 
of  the  gold  medals.  The  apartment  they 
have  sent  to  Paris  is  in  the  fashionable  style 
of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  though  wholly 
free  from  the  glaring  eccentricities  and  the 
abuse  of  the  five  orders,  which  is  too  often 
characteristic  of  modern  Queen  Anne  work. 
The  panels  in  painted  tapestry  which  sur- 
round the  room  illustrate  passages  from  the 
“ Rape  of  the  Lock.”  Over  the  elaborately 
carved  chimney-piece  is  a niche  containing 
an  excellent  bust  of  Pope.  A mirror  frame 
in  carved  limewood,  and  some  furniture  in 
citron-wood  are  also  singled  out  for  special 
praise  by  the  jury.  A second  gold  medal 
goes  to  a Manchester  cabinet-maker — Mr. 
J ames  Lamb.  His  principal  work  is  a well- 
designed  oak  sideboard,  but  we  fail  to  find 
the  reason  for  the  preference  shown  by  the 
jury  for  some  of  the  other  objects  enume- 
rated. Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock,  who 
have  made  great  exertions  to  represent 
themselves  thoroughly  at  Paris,  have  also 
received  a gold  medal.  Their  house  in  the 
central  avenue,  designed  by  Mr.  Oollcutt, 
which  we  have  already  illustrated,  is  filled 
with  charming  old  English  furniture,  and 
they  have  also  a large  display  of  cabinet 
work  in  the  main  building.  We  cannot 


avoid  being  struck  with  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  avaih'd  themselves  of  blue  and 
wliite  Oriental  china,,  wliich  serves  as  an 
admirable  foil  to  their  furniture  and  deco- 
rations. The  house  they  liave  built,  and  the 
whole  of  the  goods  tlioy  have  exhil)ited 
therein,  have  been  bought  by  Baroness 
James  de  Rotliscliild. 

English  exhibitors  have  indeed  little  cause 
to  complain  of  a want  of  appreciation  for 
their  works  in  Paris,  for  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  much  of  the  china,  the  glass,  and 
the  furniture  has  been  purchased  l>y  French 
amateurs.  A gold  medal  is  gained  also  by 
Messrs.  George  Jackson  and  Sons  for  their 
carton  pierre  decorations  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  pavilion.  A rappel  of  a gold  medal 
awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield  and  Co., 
of  Birmingham,  for  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship  of  their  works  in  brass  and 
other  metals,  appears  to  complete  the  list  of 
the  medals  of  the  highest  class.  Another 
firm  of  metal  workers — Messrs.  Mark  Fee- 
tham  and  Co. — have  received  a silver  medal ; 
and  a foremost  place  among  the  silver  medal 
lists  must  be  conceded  to  Messrs.  James 
Shoolbred  and  Co.,  of  Tottenham  Court- 
road.  In  some  respects  we  think  the  furni- 
ture of  this  firm  surpasses  that  of  all  the 
other  English  makers.  It  is  admirably 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Batley,  and  is  shown 
partly  in  the  house  in  the  central  avenue, 
to  which  a facade  is  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Co.,  and  partly  in  three  rooms 
in  the  industrial  section.  The  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  Boulton’s  house  is  fitted  as 
a lady’s  boudoir  in  the  old  English  style, 
with  satin-wood  furniture,  panelled  silk 
walls,  and  draperies  in  embroidered  satin. 
The  upper  room  is  arranged  as  a business 
ofiice  or  a board-room  for  a public  company. 
The  three  rooms  within  the  building  are 
fitted  up  respectively  as  a library,  a dining- 
room, and  a bedroom,  and  in  point  of  design 
and  execution  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Sons  have  a silver 
medal  for  a very  graceful  suite  of  bedroom 
furniture  in  satin-wood,  richly  ornamented 
with  marqueti'y  inlays  in  the  style  of  the 
Adams  period.  The  rosewood  cabinet  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  H.  Ogden  and  Son,  of 
Manchester,  executed  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  Batley,  and  an  elaborate  piano  case,  to 
which  we  drew  attention  last  week,  have 
gained  for  this  firm  a silver  medal.  A like 
distinction  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  MelHer 
and  Co.,  who  show  some  excellent  furniture 
in  buhl,  of  the  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XVI. 
periods.  The  only  other  recipients  of  silver 
medals  for  furniture  are  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Sons,  who  contribute  an  oak  dining- 
room of  the  Jacobean  period,  some  excellent 
specimens  of  their  parquetry  work,  and  some 
good  metal  work.  Nearly  fifty  bronze  medals 
and  honourable  mentions  have  been  distri- 
buted among  the  remaining  exhibitors.  We 
should  here  mention  that  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Simpson  and  Son  have  a silver  medal  in  this 
class  for  art  tiles.  Mr.  John  Ward  receives 
one  for  automatic  chairs  for  invalids,  and 
Messrs.  Peyton  and  Peyton  a like  distinction 
for  their  bedsteads.  Mr.  Montague  Guest 
was  the  juror  in  Class  17,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Donaldson  (of  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.)  in 
Class  18. 

Crystal,  glass,  and  stained  glass  are  all 
included  together  in  Class  19  : and  here  we 
find  the  grand  prix  has  been  carried  off  by 
Messrs.  T.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Stoui-bridge. 
A gold  medal  has  been  gained  by  Messrs. 
Camm  Bros.,  of  Birmingham,  for  their 
stained-glass  windows,  which  are  included, 
under  the  French  system  of  classification, 
with  table-glass  and  glass  bottles.  To  the 
latter  class  of  goods  no  less  than  three 
silver  medals  have  been  adjudged — namely, 
to  Messrs.  Kilner  Bros.,  to  the  Arne  and 
Calder  Bottle  Co.,  and  to  Messrs.  Bagley, 
Wild,  and  Co.  Messrs.  Hodgetts,  Richard- 
sen,  and  Co.  take  a silver  medal,  and  they 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  excellence  of 


their  glass  cameos,  which  are  produced  by 
coating  over  a dark  ground  with  a thin 
covering  of  white  glass.  This  is  cutthrmigh 
eitlior  wliolly  oi'  in  part,  leaving  a subject 
in  low  relief  on  the  darkei' ground.  In  this 
way  they  have  reproduced  the  famous  Port- 
land vase  in  the  material  in  which  it  was 
originally  executed.  They  show  also  some 
interesting  specimens  of  “ threaded  glass” — 
in  which  spii.al  threads  of  variously-coloured 
glass  are  wound  round  vessels  of  clear 
glass — and  some  very  good  examples  of 
well- executed  engraving.  Messrs.  James 
Powell  and  Son  have  also  obtained  a silver 
medal  for  an  admirable  display  of  glass, 
more  especially  to  be  commended  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  forms  and  the 
artistic  skill  evinced  in  the  designs.  The 
opal  glass  is  a speciality  with  this  firm,  and 
their  imitations  of  the  old  Venetian  glass 
are  also  first-rate.  Four  silver  medals 
have  been  awarded  to  the  stained  glass — 
to  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  and  Westlake, 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Wai-d  and  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  Powell.  A 
rappel  of  a silver  medal  is  also  due  to 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham. 
About  a dozen  bronze  medals  and  honour- 
able mentions  are  shai-ed  among  the  re- 
maining exhibitors.  We  think  that  among 
the  minor  prize-winners  especial  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  display  of  Mr.  A. 
Jenkinson,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  gossamer- 
like “ muslin  glass”  and  high-class  engi-aved 
work  has  gained  for  him  a bronze  medal.  A 
similar  medal  is  secured  by  the  Aurora 
Glass  Company,  who  have  succeeded  in 
imbedding  in  their  glass  thin  leaves  of  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum  in  such  a way  as  to 
produce  very  beautiful  effects  of  powdered 
gold  and  other  metals  in  the  blown  glass. 
Mr.  Foster  Graham  (of  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Graham)  acted  as  the  English  juror 
in  this  class. 

Pottery,  which  follows  glass  in  the  French 
classification,  is  a product  in  which  the 
English  section  is  especially  strong.  Here 
again  the  grand  prix  follows  the  highest 
rej)utation,  and  Messrs.  Mintons,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  whose  firm  has  certainly  more 
than  any  other  made  our  English  pottery 
what  it  is,  secure  the  coveted  distinction. 
In  a set  of  show-cases,  or  rather  a court  of 
quaint  design  and  singular  colour — which 
has  been,  we  believe,  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  drawings  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw — 
Messrs.  Minton  have  made  a princely  show 
of  porcelain,  pottery,  and  majolica  ware. 
Their  pate-sur-pate  work  rivals  in  delicacy 
and  refinement  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Sevres,  and  some  of  their  large  decora- 
tive vases  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this 
firm  has  made  so  much  progress,  or  has 
pi’oduced  so  many  examples  in  which  real 
excellence  is  combined  with  novelty,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  woi-ks  of  the  famous  factory 
at  Worcester  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Binns.  Their  ivory  ware  in  the  Japanese 
taste,  their  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
old  Worcester  patterns,  and  their  delicate 
porcelain  are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. They  have  received  a gold  medal 
and  a like  reward  is  obtained  by  Messrs. 
J.  Wedgwood  and  Sons,  who  ai-e  able  by  a 
constant  succession  of  admirable  works  of 
art  to  sustain  a reputation  which  has  now 
been  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  a century. 
The  old  firm  of  Brown,  Westhead,  Moore, 
and  Co.,  who  enjoy  the  foremost  position  as 
manufactui’ers  of  earthenware  and  majolica, 
have  also  been  awarded  a gold  medal. 
Messrs.  Copeland,  who  scarcely  exerted 
themselves  so  much  as  many  rivals  of  in- 
finitely less  renown,  bear  away  a rappel  of 
a gold  medal ; perhaps  they  are  content  to 
rest  npon  their  laurels.  Among  those  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  whose  objects  appear  to 
have  possessed  for  the  jury  the  highest  in- 
terest, on  account  both  of  their  artistic  ex- 
cellence and  their  novelty,  a foremost  place 
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lIlUHi  be  to  ]\l<*3Hr8.  Doulton  <111(1  0<). 

i'or  ilicir  *■  Doulton  ware  ” iiiid  “ Lambeth 
faihmee.”  'J'hey  liave  Reeiired  for  thm  a f;old 
iiKidal,  and  Mr.  ().  Tijiwortli,  their  artist, 
has  also  been  speeiiilly  commended.  TIh! 
two  most  promimnit  (ixhibitors  of  (;ncaustic 
and  decorated  tiles — Messrs.  Minton,  Hol- 
lins, and  Co.,  of  Stoke,  and  Messrs.  Maw 
and  Co.,  of  Brosely — each  receive  a silver 
modal.  The  only  other  silver  medal  has 
b(!cii  awarded  to  Messrs.  Binder,  Bourne, 
and  Co.,  of  BurKloin.  More  than  a dozen 
bronze  medals  and  honourable  mentions  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  remaininf' manufacturers 
of  pott(>ry.  The  exhibitors  in  this  class 
have  had  the  adv.antafife  of  the  able  services 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  of  tlie  British 
Museum,  as  juror. 

Carpets,  tapestry,  and  other  -stuffs  for 
furniture,  comprised  under  Class  21,  must 
have  given  the  jury  much  trouble  to  find, 
for  the  objects  in  this  section,  owing  to 
the  great  deficiency  in  wall  space,  have  been 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  industrial 
galleries.  In  point  of  absolute  novelty,  as 
far  as  Englauci  is  concerned,  the  place  of 
honour  must  be  conceded  to  the  tapestry 
works  at  Windsor,  in  which  was  produced 
the  excellent  set  of  hangings  which  sur- 
round the  dining-room  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  pavilion.  This  set  of  tapestries, 
which  illu st  rates  very  appropriat  ely  passages 
from  the  “ Merry  Wives  of  Wincisor,”  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Hay,  of  the  firm  of  Gillow 
and  Co.  The  Royal  Windsor  Tapestry 
Company  have  received  a gold  medal,  the 
highest  award  to  Englanci  in  this  class. 
Gold  med-als  have  also  been  gained  by 
Messrs.  Thom  and  Lawson,  of  Newgate- 
street,  and  Messrs.  H.  and  M.  Southwell, 
for  the  excellence  of  their  carpets.  Rap- 
pels of  gold  medals  are  adjudicated  both  to 
Messrs.  J.  Brinton  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Templeton  and  Co.,  who  have  supplied  the 
carpets  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  pavilion 
and  the  office  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
Rappels  of  silver  medals  are  set  down  to 
Messrs.  Willis  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  M.  Nairn  and  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Lapworth  Brothers.  Six  other 
carpet  manufacturers  — Messrs.  Cooke. 
Sons,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Grimmond  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Turberville,  Smith,  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Tomkinson  and  Adam,  Messrs.  H. 
Widnell  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Woodward, 
Grosvenor,  and  Co.— likewise  obtain  silver 
medals ; as  do  also  Mr.  F.  Walton  for  floor- 
cloth in  imitation  of  Russia  leather,  and 
Messrs.  Barbour  and  Miller  for  stuffs  for 
furniture.  Nine  other  firms  have  received 
either  bronze  medals  or  honourable  men- 
tion. Our  English  juror  for  carpets  was 
Mr.  Vincent  Robinson,  whose  tastes,  one 
would  think,  would  lead  him  to  incline  to 
Oriental  fabrics  and  designs.  We  must 
leave  until  next  week  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  remaining  awards. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 
'^HE  Social  Science  Congress  commenced 
last  week  at  Cheltenham,  and  closed  on 
Tuesday,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
success  this  year.  The  subjects  discussed 
and  the  p.apers  read  do  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  iirevious  gatherings  (although 
that  is  not  saying  very  much  for  the  latter), 
and  the  few  strong  addresses  and  papers 
seem  lost  amid  a profusion  of  weak  ones. 
Wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a brief  review 
of  some  of  the  s.alient  points  in  the  papers 
and  discussions  bearing  upon  sanitary, 
economical,  .and  art  questions.  The  Health 
Department  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  Dr.  W.  Ilardwicke’s  paper 
on  “ Complete  Disinfection,  and  the  Best 
Means  ot  Providing  for  it  by  Sanitary 
Authorities  ” dwelt  in  a compreliensive 
manner  with  one  of  the  most  pressing 
topics  of  sanitary  interest.  Dr.  Hardwicke’s 
paper  contended  for  a compulsory  rather 


than  for  pertnissiv*;  legislation,  and  the 
chief  conclusions  of  his  argument  were: 
first,  that  sanitary  authorities  should  pro- 
cure returns  by  which  a knowledge  of  the 
state  and  tlie  origin  of  epidemics  might  be 
insured  by  a compulsory  notice  and  regis- 
tration ; secondly,  the  compulsory  isolation 
or  removal  of  patients  by  the  autliorities, 
and  the  disinfection  of  their  rooms  and 
clothes,  better  accommodation  for  the 
pauper  class ; thirdly,  the  provision  of  a 
public  disinfecting  establishment  under  the 
management  of  the  sanitary  stall  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Hardwicke  described  a model 
disinfecting  establishment.  Dr.  Francis 
Bond,  of  Gloucester,  proposed  other  legisla- 
tive measures — such  as  compulsory  notifica- 
tion of  any  case  of  infectious  disease  to  the 
occupier  of  premises  in  which  it  exists,  and 
a similar  notification  by  occupier  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  power  on  the  part  of 
authority  to  enforce  isolation,  and  on  the 
part  of  householder  to  provide  means  of 
isolation  at  the  charge  of  the  said  authority. 
Dr.  Child,  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick, C.B.,  Dr.  Farr,  and  others,  spoke  also 
upon  the  subject;  and  Dr.  Heaton  and  Dr. 
Farr  thought  that,  although  treatment  at 
the  hospital  may  be  desirable  for  the  public, 
it  was  often  prejudicial  and  fatal  to  the 
patient  himself,  and  the  chances  of  recovery 
were  diminished  by  removal  to  hospitals, 
where  the  poison  was  concentrated  and  inten- 
sified. Dr.  Alfred  Hill  (Birmingham)  spoke 
generally  upon  house  sanitation  and  highly 
rated  architects ; but  the  most  important 
paper  of  this  section  last  Friday  was  that 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  architect,  Gloucester, 
upon  the  “ Sanitary  Condition  of  Houses.” 
Mr.  Waller’s  suggestions  were  directed 
mainly  towards  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing houses  by  means  which  an  intelligent 
workman  may  accomplish  without  aid.  An 
adequate  supply  of  air  by  Sheringham’s  in- 
lets, Tobin’s  tubes,  louvi'es,  air-chambered 
grates,  or  by  admitting  air  at  the  meeting 
rails  of  sashes  in  a manner  we  have  before 
called  attention  to,  was  insisted  upon,  and 
the  removal  of  vitiated  air  by  flues  near 
some  constant  source  of  heat,  such  as  the 
kitchen  chimney,  or  otherwise.  One  idea 
is  to  make  a flue  in  chimney-breast  open  at 
ceiling,  and  at  the  bottom  under  the  grate, 
the  heat  of  the  fire  drawing  the  foul  ah- 
down  when  it  passes  up  the  chimney.  One 
of  Barnard  and  Bishop’s  grates  we  have 
before  commended  in  our  pages,  called  the 
Parson’s  gi’ate,  shallow  in  depth,  and  with 
a fire-brick  bottom,  is  advocated  by  the 
author,  who  also  suggested  that  the 
kitchen  range  might  be  made  more  useful 
as  a source  of  warmth.  We  cannot  enter 
into  other  details  advocated,  such  as  discon- 
nection of  house  drains,  open  ends,  venti- 
lating lobby  between  bouse  and  offices,  in- 
spection holes  in  lines  of  drains,  a plan  of 
all  drains  and  flues  for  reference,  and  burnt 
marks  upon  all  wood-work  concealing 
pipes,  &c.  Mr.  Waller  well  remarked  upon 
the  neglect  of  labour-saving  appliances  in 
houses,  sucli  as  hot  and  cold  water  services, 
hoists,  speaking  tubes,  warming  appai’atus, 
&c. ; a central  motive  power  for  mechanical 
woi’k  was  hinted.  As  Mr.  Waller  said,  the 
house-designing  of  the  future  has  avast  field 
before  it,  but  it  is  not  possible,  by  copying 
archaeological  and  quaint  devices,  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  modern  dwellings.  We 
may  only  add  that  Mr.  Collins,  of  London, 
dcfendcci  architects  from  the  charges  made 
by  Dr.  Hill,  and  said  that  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  defects  in  house-build- 
ing, and  that  in  the  worst  cases  it  would  be 
found  no  architect  had  been  employed.  We 
thiidc  the  public  are  as  much  to  blame  if 
not  more  for  a neglect  of  sanitary  precau- 
tions, and  the  profession  arc  too  willing  to 
comply  with  their  ideas  instead  of  leading 
in  ma.ttors  of  this  kind.  ‘‘  Neglect  in  Sani- 
tary Matters  ” was  the  title  of  a jiaper  by 
Mr.  H.  Robinson,  C.E.,  which  pointed  to 
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many  of  the  shortcomings  of  sanitary  law, 
and  the  neglect  of  vestries,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  )jy  all  having  the  reform  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  large  towns  at 
heart.  Mr.  Robinson  cited  cases  of  blun- 
dering and  defects  in  the  connection  of 
sewers  that  fairly  appal  us,  such  as  two 
sew(^rs  of  fift.  diameter  entering  an  old  one 
of  only  5ft.,  resulting  in  accumulation  at 
point  of  junction,  and  tlie  infection  of 
liouses  with  sewer  gas.  Mr.  Rrdnnson,  in 
short,  told  a pitiable  tale  of  the  bad  work- 
ing of  the  vestries  of  Loudon,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  superseding  these  authori- 
ties in  health  matters  by  an  organised 
health  department  with  compulsory  powers; 
other  speakers  commented  upon  the  de- 
fective state  of  legislation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  compulsory  powers  to  bring  about 
reform  in  house  construction,  the  argu- 
ments for  which  are  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here.  The  discussion,  however,  proved  the 
apathy  of  the  public,  the  inertia  of  local 
authorities,  and  the  need  of  a central 
controlling  authority  to  enforce  action  or 
the  necessity  of  more  power  being  given  to 
local  authorities.  House  inspection  was 
strongly  recommended. 

A suggestive  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  on  “A  Circular  System  of  Hos- 
pital Wards.”  Mr.  Marshall,  the  author 
of  the  paper,  urged  that  the  circular  plan 
insured  all  the  conditions  of  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  wall  and  floor  space  to  each 
bed,  ventilation  and  warming,  isolation,  and 
the  separation  of  the  administrative  from 
the  sick  departments.  Capt.  Douglas  Gallon 
and  Dr.  Hill  disapproved  of  the  circular 
system  as  not  being  so  favourable  to  lighting 
and  natural  ventilation  as  the  oblong  ward; 
and  the  general  gist  of  the  discussion  was 
adverse  to  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr. 
Marshall.  We  have  no  space  to  allude  to 
an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Child  on 
the  “ Working  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  of 
1865  and  1872,”  in  which  the  writer  showed 
the  failure  of  the  Acts,  and  that  the  results 
were  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  and  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Woi’ks  and  the  vestries  are  quite 
powerless  to  cope  with  house  sanitation. 

Referring  veiy  briefly  to  the  address 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  President 
of  the  Health  Department;  we  can  only 
glance  at  some  important  points.  Mr. 
Michael  looked  for  an  amended  and 
consolidated  code  for  the  Metropolis  — 
general  uniformity  in  the  law  as  regards 
building,  drainage,  ventilation  of  houses; 
the  establishment  of  a ministry  of  health, 
and  a central  authority  to  control  local 
action,  instead  of  the  disjointed  authorities 
spread  over  the  Government  Departments, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Board  of 
Trade,  Registrar- General,  and  Home  Office. 
We  quote  a part  of  Mr.  Michael’s  address 
bearing  upon  the  rearrangement  of  sanitary 
districts : — 

A reconstitution  of  the  boundaries  ot  districts 
within  which  sanitary  authorities  exercise  control  is 
the  first  requisite  to  insure  a thorough  amendment  of 
the  public  health.  What  is  most  urgently  wanted  is 
the  appointment  of  a small  commission  to  inquire 
into  and  report  to  the  Government  upon  the 
boundaries  and  conditions  of  the  various  districts 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  recommend  such  re- 
adjustment as  would  allow  the  whole  country,  when 
subdivided  according  to  local  exigencies  and  posi- 
tion, to  be  governed  by  uniform  sanitary  laws.  This 
would  entail  a further  change  ot  eciual  importance, 
and,  it  is  believed,  of  even  greater  utility — the  recon- 
stitution of  local  authorities.  We  have  town  councils, 
local  boards  ot  health,  improvement,  drainage,  and 
other  commissions,  boards  of  guardians,  highway 
boards,  burial  boards,  vestries,  and  the  like,  all  dis- 
charging functions  closely  akin  to  each  other,  with 
various  staffs  of  officers,  with  different  officers 
collecting  different  rates,  and  often  clashing  in  ibo 
functions  discharged  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised. 
To  amalgamate  these  into  oue  body,  discharging  all 
functions  of  municipal  government  within  the 
newly-constituted  districts  would  bo  to  constitute  a 
local  parliament  of  the  first  instance  of  high  im- 
portance, which  would  attach  to  itself  the  best 
ability  and  highest  character  of  the  district,  and 
wouhl  not  only  by  its  efficiency,  but  also  by  the 
economy  resulting  from  an  amalgamation  of  duties 
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officiala,  and  offioos,  produoo  an  amount  of  Rood 
which  under  our  prcaout  system  or  want  of  system  is 
quite  unattainable. 

In  tlie  economic  section  Mr.  James  S. 
Randall  read  a paper  dealing  with  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  enable  and  induce 
the  wage-earning  classes  to  secure  for 
themselves  a due  provision  for  sickness  and 
old  age.  We  ne<'d  hardly  say  we  heartily 
commend  some  of  Mr.  Randall’s  suggestions, 
such  as  a secure  national  insurance  on  a co- 
operative principle,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Post-office  Savings  Bank,  for  the  relief  of  the 
wage  classes.  AVehave  no  space  to  follow  Mr. 
Randall  in  his  lengthy  statistics  and  attack 
of  friendly  societies,  nor  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  organisation  for  the  working 
classes ; but  we  believe  provident  habits 
would  be  fostered  by  an  org.anised  effort  in 
this  direction  applicable  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

In  the  Department  of  Art  the  questions 
raised  were  few.  Lord  Norton,  in  his  open- 
ing address,  made  some  judicious  observa- 
tions, claiming  for  art  a kind  of  link  between 
utility  and  convenience  and  the  refining 
influence  of  beauty.  The  errors  of  archi- 
tects and  manufacturers,  who  have  been 
seeking  beauty  abstractedly  from  their  use 
and  purpose,  and  have  been  borrowing  in- 
congruous featiu’es  from  other  conceptions, 
were  exposed.  In  speaking  of  the  honest 
expression  of  art-purpose.  Lord  Norton 
referred  to  the  common  error  of  regarding 
art  as  a counterfeiting  of  purpose  in  making 
things  look  like  something  different — as  in 
making  an  engine-house  like  a chiu’ch,  a 
smoke  shaft  like  a campanile,  or  a pair  of 
tongs  like  a Gothic  arch,  and  with  this 
idea  to  conceal  features  which  properly 
belong  to  the  design.  “ It  is  thought  a 
beauty,”  he  said,  “ to  make  china  look  like 
gold  or  bronze,  and  imitations,  srrch  as  wall- 
paper, like  embossed  leather.  This  is 
jugglery,  not  art ; or  certainly  not  art 
giving  beauty  to  utility.”  We  quote  one 
sentence  that  bears  upon  artistic  hypocrisy. 
“ To  make  a building  commend  itself  to  the 
eye  as  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  to 
depend  for  beauty  on  proportion,  to  dare  to 
leave  large  breadth  of  space  unadorned  in 
reliance  on  its  fitness  speaking  for  itself ; 
to  eschew  unmeaning  features,  sham  win- 
dows, and  superfluous  detail ; to  imitate 
nature  in  truth  and  in  appropriate  effect ; 
to  embellish  forms  without  a masquerade  of 
colours — as  a savage  tattooing  his  skin — such 
ai’e  true  aims  for  art,  taking  beauty  as  its 
ingredient,  and  not  as  an  adjunct.”  The 
author  strongly  insists  upon  the  union  of 
utility  with  beauty  in  all  works,  and  quotes 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  pregnant  passage,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  “ Beauty  is  not  an  acci- 
dent of  things  ; it  pertains  to  their  essence.” 

Mr.  Statham’s  paper  on  “Economical 
Street  Architecture  ” referred  to  a question 
that  has  been  discussed  in  our  pages  too 
often  to  need  reiteration.  The  paper  recom- 
mended the  use  of  concrete  as  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  surface  decoration,  and  suggested 
that  our  town  architecture  should  be  en- 
livened with  some  reminiscence  of  the  life 
of  nature.  Rust’s  mosaics,  Boulton’s 
moulded  and  stamped  terra-cotta  coloured 
tiles,  and  other  means  of  enrichment  were 
proposed.  Concrete  lintel  instead  of  flat 
arches  are  recommended  as  more  capable  of 
decorative  treatment.  As  regards  cost, 
Mr.  Statham’s  calculations  will  scarcely 
be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
practical  builder.  He  says  a saving  of 
about  one-third  or  more  can  be  effected  by 
its  use  instead  of  brickwork,  and  that  a 
saving  of  about  £100  upon  a small  street  house 
may  be  counted  on.  Our  experience  in 
concrete  hardly  justifies  these  assertions. 
We  need  hardly  remark  that  the  author 
has  much  to  say  against  the  cut-brick  fes- 
toons and  other  features  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  Mr.  Lascelles’s  cement  slab  designs, 
and  other  imitations  of  older  styles.  We 


cannot  quite  Tuidcrstand  wliat  the  land- 
scape painter’s  ideal  of  decoration  would 
1)0,  or  quite  how  the  life  and  coloui’  ol 
nature  can  be  brought  to  enliven  our  dull 
streets.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  “ pat- 
tern book  ” and  mechanical  decorations 
have  done  all  the  mischief,  and  we  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  use  of  such  ornamenta- 
tion as  ca.n  be  produced  by  simple  stamped 
or  sgraffito  means.  The  discussion  upon 
this  subject  showed  the  very  vague  and 
superficial  ideas  prevalent  about  concrete 
construction. 

Mr.  Skipworth’s  paper  on  “ Some  Neg- 
lected Principles  of  Decorative  Art  in 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  ” dwelt  upon 
the  disregard  of  first  principles  in  our 
churches  and  houses,  and  the  “Queen 
Anne  ” revival  came  in  for  severe  con- 
demnation. Mr.  Skipworth’s  suggestions— 
good  as  they  were — did  not  advance  any- 
thing new,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  suggestions  made  being  the  decoration 
of  our  ceilings,  and  the  employment  of 
colour  in  them.  The  remarks  made  ripon 
stained  glass  were  a reiteration  of  principles 
that  are  superfluous  but  for  the  revival 
recently  sought  to  be  introduced  of  six- 
teenth century  art. 

A paper  “ On  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
a theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  prevail- 
ing popular  taste,”  by  Mr.  G.  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  suggested  a State  subvention  on  the 
plan  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  Our  experience  of  State  in- 
terference in  these  and  similar  matters  has 
left  us  with  the  conviction  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a proposition  would  have  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  would  rather  tend  to  check 
dramatic  art.  We  question  altogether  the 
practicability  of  the  proposal,  or  the  proba- 
bility of  any  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
drama,  such  as  the  author  of  the  paper  held 
out.  The  undraped  figure  was  the  theme  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone,  of 
Liverpool.  The  propriety  of  making  the 
nude  a study  in  art  is  by  no  means  a new 
question.  Mr.  Rathbone  comes  forward 
really  to  combat  an  over-prurient  class  of 
the  public  in  Liverpool,  which  has  thought 
it  right  to  publicly  protest  against  the  ex- 
hibition in  that  town  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s 
picture  of  “ The  Sculptor’s  Model,”  well- 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
Academy  subjects  this  year.  We  are  not 
desirous  of  discussing  whether  the  “ un- 
clean Turk”  was  really  by  his  polluting 
presence  the  origin  of  the  absurd  objection 
to  the  nude,  as  contended  by  Mr.  Rath- 
bone, though  in  all  probability  he  consider- 
ably helped  to  lower  the  standard  of 
European  morality,  but  we  quite  agree 
with  the  author  in  thinking  that  this 
unhealthy  objection  to  the  undraped 
figure  arose  from  that  mock  modesty 
and  unnecessary  concealment  of  the 
nude;  that,  in  fact,  “prurient  curiosity 
was  bred  of  prudish  concealment.”  Mr. 
Rathbone  alluded  to  Early  Christian 
art,  to  the  nude  representation  of  Isaiah  in 
the  catacombs,  to  the  Greek  artists  who 
always  exhibited  the  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  human  form,  and  to  Michael 
Angelo’s  satirical  representation  of  an 
immoral-minded  objector,  who  was  shown 
in  the  depth  of  hell,  with  the  serpent — the 
symbol  of  sensual  corruption — coiled  round 
his  body.  The  speaker,  referring  to  the 
prejudice,  said  it  was  shared  by  pure-minded 
and  honest,  if  somewhat  uneducated,  people; 
and  maintained  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  future  of  English  art  and  morality  that 
the  right  of  the  nude  figure  to  a place  in  our 
galleries  be  boldly  asserted ; but  it  must  be 
nude  as  represented  by  trained  artists  only. 
Mr.  Rathbone  justly  remarked  upon  the 
value  of  a study  of  the  human  figure,  male 
and  female,  as  the  type  of  all  beauty  of 
form  and  proportion.  To  women  the  ideal 
female  form  was  necessary  in  order  to 
detect  deviations  in  figure  and  dress,  and  to 


its  neglect  ho  attributed  the  distortions  of 
tight-lacing,  and  tlic  scandalous  dresses  of 
society  and  the  stage.  The  modern  high- 
heeled  boot  and  its  ill  effects  were 
duo  also  to  the  ignorance  of  the  study. 
Mr.  Rathl)one  made  out  a good  case,  and 
his  plea,  while  it  may  displease  if  not  dis- 
guest  “ offended  fathers,  sisters,  and  grand- 
mothers,” some  of  whose  letters  are  de- 
scribed as  betraying  a “ foul-mindedness 
perfectly  horriV)le,”  will  strike  a blow 
against  the  mock  modesty  of  modern  Eng- 
lish society.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  opening 
address  last  Tuesday  on  “ The  Relation  of 
Fine  Art  to  Social  Science.”  was  a masterly 
disquisition.  After  dwelling  upon  the  re- 
lationship between  prose  and  poetry,  ro- 
mance and  reality,  Mr.  Parry  touched  upon 
various  points  of  interest.  He  said  men’s 
accessibility  to  fine  art  was  as  various  as 
their  individual  characters,  and  few  com- 
prehended its  highest  flights.  “ If  music 
or  design  failed  to  touch  the  power  of 
the  drama  was  irresistible.”  We  had  other 
things  to  attend  to  before  art  could 
become  universal,  and  the  author  very 
aptly  remarked  that,  “it  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  that  England 
should  become  an  artistic  nation.”  The 
pressure  of  necessity  and  political  life 
had  destroyed  art,  and  since  its  wreck,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  demand  for  art 
“ came  only  from  the  wealthy  few,  and 
mainly  for  their  vanity’s  sake.”  Among 
other  things  the  author  contended  for  a 
higher  standard  of  life  to  raise  our  works  of 
art  which  had  too  much  the  impress  of 
domesticity  upon  it;  bespoke  of  the  need 
of  handsome  streets  and  squares  in  place  of 
hideous  brick  hives  ; he  counselled  less 
niggardliness  and  selfishness ; and  censui-ed 
strongly  the  striving  after  novelty  and  the 
plethora  of  models.  He  alluded  in  high 
terms  to  the  effects  of  the  art  schools  and 
museums,  and  concluded  with  a peroration 
upon  the  relation  of  art  to  ourselves.  The 
following  remarks  are  apropos  : — 

If  people  would  only  remember  that  they  were 
social  beiuRS,  with  duties  to  their  nation  and  their 
neighbours,  they  would  repudiate  selfishness  of  a 
niggardly  parsimony  outside  their  houses  while  in- 
dulgence reigned  within,  our  national  art  would  go 
forth  fresh  and  free,  and  make  our  homes  and  cities 
a pride  and  pleasure  to  us  all.  Of  all  the  vices  which 
pollute  the  source  and  thwart  the  progress  of  fine 
art  the  striving  after  novelty  was  surely  the  worst. 
Originality  was  a dangerous  talent ; there  was  a 
good  and  bad  side  to  it,  as  with  many  worse  and 
better  things.  Original  ideas  were  not  got  by  look- 
ing for  them.  The  influence  of  antiquity  was  inex- 
pressible : it  overruled  all  faults  and  excellencies. 
Two  works  done  with  equal  poetry  of  soul  and  deli- 
cacy of  hand  would  often  bear  no  comparison, 
because  time  was  in  the  balance.  Originality  might 
turn  the  whole  river  into  a new  channel,  but  it  was 
only  the  channel  that  was  new.  If  any  nation  had 
to  begin  its  arts  again  it  certainly  was  England.  _ A 
few  great  names  stood  oat  like  the  tops  of  mountains 
above  the  mist,  and  cast  a flood  of  glory  on  their 
age,  bnt  the  public  were  dead  to  it. 

Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  a paper 
on  “ The  Humanising  and  Refining  Influ- 
ences of  Art  ” — a continuation  of  a subject 
introduced  by  the  author  last  year  being 
an  historical  resume  of  classical  art.  The 
author  treated  first  of  the  materials  used  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks — granite  and 
white  marble — and  dwelt  upon  their  sym- 
bolic significance,  and  the  relation  between 
art  and  religion.  Granite  was  suitable  to 
the  sombre  theology  of  Egypt,  the  _ Paros 
white  marble  to  the  brighter  theism  of 
Zeus  and  the  Greek  deities.  The  refine- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  antithe- 
tical. The  general  drift  of  the  paper  went 
to  show  the  dependence  of  all  Greek  art 
upon  the  elevated  and  deiform  conception  of 
man,  and  we  here  give  an  abstract  of  Dr. 
Phene’s  concluding  remarks  : — 

The  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  effect  of 
art  in  influencing  humanity,  by  prodiming  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  was  a negative  one.  Of  course  it 
was  not  assumed  that  art  was  the  only  agent  in 
such  results.  Visible  art  was  always  found  as  a 
companion  to  the  higher  religions;  with  it  polity, 
law,  jurisprudence,  rhetoric,  which  were  all  arts, 
were  seen  hand  in  hand  with  the  sister  arts  of 
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Htoraturo,  tho  <1rama,  history,  munio,  and  science. 
It  wiiB,  however,  romiirkablo  that  the  IIobrowH,  who 
had  tho  hiKhest  form  of  religion,  wore  inartistic ; 
still  they  roTored  art,  and  a»  the  Hebrew  women 
Iporrowod  jowele  of  silver  and  iowels  of  gold  from 
tho  Kgyptiiiris.  so  their  great  king  borrowed  tho 
artificers  of  Hiram  in  wood  and  metal  work.  Tho 
negative  illustration  was  that  of  the  followers  of 
Islamism.  Once  highly  artistic,  all  their  art, 
together  with  their  energy,  was  sapped  by  poly- 
gamy ; but,  degenerating  as  this  was,  it  was  nothing 
to  their  doctrine  of  women  having  no  souls.  By 
this  women  wore  taught  that  their  animal  passions 
wore  alone  to  bo  esteemed  ; there  was  no  emulation 
even  after  worldly  fame  ; the  mind  stagnated  ; the 
grand  functions  of  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  heroic 
and  co-striving  energies,  endurances,  courageous 
and  encouraging  features  which  characterised  the 
betrothed  maiden  and  honoured  and  honourable  con- 
sort of  other  religions,  were  unknown.  Art  amongst 
them  was  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  high  art 
of  tho  Moors  arose,  and  was  sustained,  from  emula- 
tion with  the  art-workers  of  Christendom  ; that 
emulation  onee  removed,  no  internal  power  remained. 
Similar  evidences  were  drawn  from  other  nations 
with  whom  polygamy  was  a custom.  Emulation  in 
attracting  the  admiration  of  a woman  was  a great 
inducement  to  the  producers  of  art,  while  the  study 
of  beauty  and  perfection  in  artistic  works  was  one 
of  the  moat  elevating  and  refining  accomplishments 
of  the  fair  sex. 

We  find  it  impossible  even  to  allude  to 
other  papers  read  at  the  Congress  in  this 
resume  of  the  proceedings,  but  we  have 
noticed  all  that  are  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 


THE  USES  AND  ABUSES  OP 
PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 

Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 

TT  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  valup  and  suitability  of  Portland 
cement  in  regard  to  engineering  purposes, 
nor  to  formulate  its  cohesive  strength  and 
power  of  setting  under  varying  circum- 
stances, nor  indeed  to  treat  of  it  at  all  as, 
strictly  speaking,  a building  material,  but 
to  offer  some  few  suggestions  which  occur 
to  us  as  to  its  architectural  treatment,  and 
consider  those  abuses  to  which,  from  its 
peculiar  nature,  it  is  especially  liable.  Port- 
land cement  is,  as  is  well  known,  a com- 
paratively modern  invention  (1843),  and 
has  until  quite  recently  not  been  regarded 
by  architects  as  susceptible  of  effective 
constructional  treatment,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  been  almost  entirely  relegated 
to  that  class  of  speculative  builders  which 
has  sprung  up  around  us  in  response  to  the  ; 
demand  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  middle  class,  and  which 
found  in  Portland  cement  a material  of 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  recognise  the 
advantages  as  a means  of  effectually  water- 
proofing their  buildings,  and  biding  their 
scamped-up  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  receiving  a great  deal  of  decora- 
tion at  a very  small  outlay.  Now,  Portland 
cement,  we  venture  to  think,  deserves 
better  at  the  hands  of  architects.  It  is 
a building  material  of  imdoubted  value, 
capable  of  great  delicacy  of  treatment  and 
accuracy  of  line  in  the  mouldings  ; has  been 
proved,  when  properly  worked,  to  he  ex- 
ceedingly durable ; and,  last,  but  not  least, 
will  render  a building  impervious  to  the 
weather  even  in  the  most  unsheltered 
situations. 

So  much  for  its  good  qualities.  Now  let 
ns  take  into  consideration  the  objections 
most  generally  advanced  to  its  use.  Perhaps 
the  most  frequently. raised  objection  to  its 
employment  is  that  it  is  “ a sham.”  Junior 
members  of  the  iirofession,  enamoured  of 
“ Queen  Anne  ” red  brick,  and  critical 
amateurs,  are  especially  prone  to  this  cry. 
Said  one  of  tlie  former  to  us  a short  time 
since,  “ I like  a building  to  appear  what  it 
really  is ; I don’t  like  to  see  honest  brick- 
work covered  up  and  made  to  look  like 
stone.”  Now  supposing  a building  to  have 
been  covered  with  Portland  cement,  treated 
after  the  manner  of  stonework,  with  joint- 
ings, heavy  projections,  &c.,  in  style,  the 
general  appeai’auce,  texture,  and  colour  of 
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the  miterial  are  such  that  not  even  the 
veriest  tyro  in  building  matters  would  be 
deluded  into  sup])08ing  it  to  be  stone ; and 
it  certainly  is  a (picBtion  wlicdher  a tiling 
bo  a deception  tliat  deceives  no  one.  As 
regards  the  non-expression  of  the  real  sub- 
stance of  tho  building,  we  can  see  no  more 
untruth  in  covering  a brick  building  witli 
cement  than  in  casing  it  with  a facing  of 
stone,  or  in  coating  the  same  wall  internally 
with  plaster. 

More  valid  objections  are  its  monoto- 
nous and  unpleasant  colour  and  the  un- 
varying “ deadness  ” of  its  surface ; and 
these,  to  say  truth,  form  the  principal 
drawbacks  to  its  use.  The  speculative 
builder  cuts  the  knot  by  utterly  disregard- 
ing its  true  nature,  and  treating  it  as  a sort 
of  liquified  stone  in  which  he  can  perpetrate 
any  monstrosity  that  may  enter  bis  bead,  at 
a trifling  expense. 

Putting  this  solution,  however,  aside,  a 
few  suggestions  occur  to  ns  in  respect  of 
this  question  of  architectural  treatment. 
To  begin  with,  we  are  practically  debarred 
from  relieving  the  surface  and  obtaining 
an  effect  of  light  and  shade  by  mouldings 
of  any  considerable  projection — the  dead 
“ flatness  ” should  therefore  be  relieved  by 
the  shadow  formed  by  the  constructional 
rather  than  by  the  ornamental  features  of 
the  design.  Thus,  by  well  defining  the 
window  reveals  (care  being  taken  at  the 
same  time  not  to  make  them  mere  “ holes 
in  the  wall  ”),  by  carrying  up  piers  and  re- 
cessing the  main  face  of  the  work,  and  by 
various  other  ways,  an  architect  of  any  re- 
source will  readily  seize  on  such  portions  of 
the  plan  as  are  available,  and  render  them 
expressive  features  in  the  elevation. 

The  objectionable  colour  is  a more  diffi- 
cult point  to  deal  with,  but  even  this  may 
be  overcome  to  a great  extent  by  the  judi- 
cious introduction  of  other  materials  in 
the  design,  remembering  nevertheless  to 
keep  the  Portland  cement  as  the  “ ground ;” 
and  merely  using  the  other  srrbstances  as 
adjuncts.  For  this  purpose  red  or  black 
bricks  may  be  legitimately  used  either  as 
string  courses  and  bands  or  otherwise. 
Mr.  Collcutt  has  shown  a successful  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  in  his  house  in  Fleet- 
street.  Geometric  tiles  may  also  be  inserted 
in  this  way  with  good  effect,  hut  require 
using  judiciously,  and  with  care  not  to 
select  too  bright  colours,  the  tiles  retaining 
their  brightness  after  the  cement  has  become 
discoloured  by  age,  and  appearing  with 
supernatural  brilliancy  after  each  shower 
of  rain.  The  pattern  should,  generally 
speaking,  he  in  small  pieces,  and  not  too 
striking,  and  the  tones  rather  neutral  than 
otherwise. 

An  admixture  of  colouring  matter  with 
the  cement  itself  has  been  tried  with  some 
degree  of  success,  the  coloured  material 
being  used  in  bands  in  the  same  way  that 
courses  of  stone  of  different  colour  are 
sometimes  employed ; hut  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  ensuring  the  permanence 
of  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  other 
methods  are  perhaps  preferable. 

The  general  “ motif  ” of  a design  in  Port- 
land cement  should,  we  think,  be  Classic, 
the  detail  inclining  rather  to  Grecian  than 
Roman  profile  in  the  mouldings.  So  many 
accessories — the  jointing  of  the  stone  and 
brickwork,  the  colour  of  the  material,  &c. 
— go  to  make  up  tbe  tout  ensemble  of  a pic- 
turesque Gothic  building,  besides  the  design 
pure  and  simple,  that  the  style  is  wholly 
unsuited,  both  in  character  and  detail,  for 
the  material  of  which  we  treat.  Those  who 
call  to  mind  the  lifeless  reproductions  of 
Gothic  work  in  cement  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  “ revival  ” will  not  be  much 
disposed  to  dispute  this  pi’oposition.  Classic 
work,  on  tbe  other  band — at  any  rate,  in  our 
climate — depends  more  upon  tbe  general 
outline  and  massing  of  tho  design  itself ; 
and  without  adhering  too  strictly  to  stylo, 
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we  feel,  as  we  said  before,  tliat  the  type 
should  certainly  be  Classic.  Tlie  value  of 
plaster  as  a decorative  material  for  interior 
work  is  receiving  a consideralde  share  of 
attention  from  our  leading  architects,  who 
adopt  it  freely,  and  with  plenty  of  precedent 
for  so  doing.  Elizabethan  work  is  especially 
rich  in  examples,  many  of  which  are  remark- 
ably suggestive  for  the  treatment  of  its 
modern  cousin.  The  figures  in  low  relief  on  the 
exterior  of  the  Ancient  House  in  the  Butter 
Market  at  Ipswich,  and  the  pargetted  work 
so  frequent  in  Suffolk,  ai’e  cases  in  point 
which  recur  to  our  mind.  Mouldings  will  be 
found  invariably  of  small  projection,  not 
exceeding  what  may  be  legitimately  brought 
out  in  the  material  itself,  and  buildings 
will  he  generally  found  finished  with  a 
deep  eave  or  bold  coved  cornice  to  prevent 
water  running  down  the  face  of  the  walls 
and  staining  the  work. 

For  domestic  work  in  exposed  situations, 
and  for  large  buildings  of  plain  character, 
Portland  cement  seems  to  us  especially 
adapted,  and  although,  no  doubt,  there 
exist  strong  prejudice  and  certain  objec- 
tions not  to  be  overlooked,  we  think  that  it 
has,  withal,  scarcely  had  a fair  share  of  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Nevertheless,  while 
advocating  a fair  field  and  no  favom:,  we 
cannot  repress  a shudder  when  we  think 
what  may  he,  and  even  already  is,  done 
with  it  in  the  hands  of  the  “ Victorian” 
architect.  John  W.  Simpson. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  CONCRETE  AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  failure  of  concrete  floors  in  the  New 
Comparative  Anatomical  Schools  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  occurred  in  February  last,  forms 
the  subject  of  a special  report  by  the  Museums 
and  Lecture-rooms  Syndicate  to  the  Senate  of 
Cambridge  University,  in  which  all  the  circum- 
stances and  subsequent  correspondence  are  set 
forth  in  detail.  Although  the  building  itself 
was  a comparatively  small  one,  the  corre- 
spondence is  instructive  as  showing  the  inca- 
pacity of  concrete  to  resist  tensile  strains, 
although  it  behaves  admirably  under  compres- 
sion. It  is  explained  that  the  school  buildings 
were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  and  were 
erected  under  his  superintendence  in  two  con- 
tracts by  Messrs.  Bell.  When  nearly  completed 
on  Eeb.  18th  last,  a slab  of  concrete  forming 
the  northernmost  compartment  of  the  roof 
gave  way  and  fell  to  the  ground,  carrying  the 
floors  with  it,  and  three  men  at  work  on  it.  The 
syndicate  on  the  following  day  instructed 
Messrs.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  and  Thomas 
M.  Rickman  to  examine  and  test  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  the  concrete  floors  throughout 
the  building.  In  their  report  they  state  that 
the  structure  was  three  stories  in  height,  and 
about  40ft.  from  the  ground  to  parapet,  and 
having  a basement  under  part  of  building. 
The  external  walls,  which  varied  from  2^  bricks 
to  2 bricks  in  thickness,  were  of  ample  strength. 
The  floors  and  roof  throughout  were  constructed 
of  concrete  of  an  even  thickness  of  6in.,  and  ex- 
cepting the  roof  perfectly  level.  The  passages, 
landings,  and  roof  were  flnished  with  cement 
paving,  making  a total  thickness  of  7in. 
The  floors  were  carried  on  rolled  iron  joists 
of  the  following  weights  and  sizes:  — 18ft., 
bearing  94in.  deep,  251b.  per  foot  run ; 
20ft.,  bearing  lOin.  deep,  331b.  per  foot  run ; 
24ft.,  bearing  12in.  deep,  43lb.  per  foot  run. 
The  concrete  floor  was  carried  down  from  the 
top  of  the  girder  to  the  bottom  flange  by  a 
filling-in  finished  with  a slope,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  girder  was  a joint  between  tho  several 
slabs  of  concrete.  This  concrete  was  filled  in 
over  boarding,  which  formed  a level  centre  for 
it,  and  which  was  originally  set  with  a camber 
of  “in.,  which  was  brought  down  to  a level  line 
by  the  weight  of  the  concrete  before  it  set.  Tho 
concrete  was  made  with  six  parts  of  clean- 
washed  shingle  passed  through  a lin.  gauge, 
and  one  part  of  clean-washed  sand,  and  ono 
part  of  the  best  Portland  cement,  with  suffi- 
cient water  thoroughly  to  set  in  one  hard  mass, 
and  was  fully  up  to  this  standard.  The  acci- 
dent seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  jarring  in 
lifting  a coping-stone,  and  involved  tho  fall  of 
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a -whole  compartment  of  concrete,  18ft.  by  lift., 
and  the  destruction  of  each  of  the  floors  on 
which  the  masses  fell.  The  report  adds  that 
the  concrete  in  the  floors  was  very  hard, 
althoufjh  it  did  not  contain  so  much  sand  as 
might  have  been  used.  The  rooting  material 
was,  however,  decidedly  inferior,  and  no  floors 
could  be  expected  to  withstand  the  fall  of  4 or 
5 tons  of  material.  A portion  of  one  of  the 
girders,  7Jft.  long,  was  subsequently  tested  by 
Mr.  KirkiUdy,  of  Southwark,  aud  found  to  be 
more  brittle  than  could  be  wished  for.  It  bore 
a load  of  19J  tons  without  deflection,  but  broke 
under  35  tons,  and  proved  to  bo  crystalline 
instead  of  fibrous  in  texture.  Messrs.  Blom- 
field  and  Eickman  therefore  considered  that  the 
joists  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  floors  were  so  designed  that 
any  use  to  which  they  might  be  put  trenched  in 
many  instances  seriously  on  the  working 
margin  left  in  the  calculations.  Mr.  Fawcett 
demurred  to  some  of  the  conclusions  in  their 
last  report,  and  to  the  proposed  strengthening 
of  the  girders,  and  was  permitted  to  test,  with 
Mr.  Mullett,  two  of  the  existing  floors.  They 
bore,  the  one  a strain  equivalent  to  2 cwt.  per 
super,  foot,  with  -aVin-  temporary  deflection, 
and  the  other  nearly  3 cwt.  with  j^in.  deflection. 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  and  pronounced  the  cause  of  failure 
and  settlement  in  the  concrete  floors  to  be  due 
to  inherent  defects  in  the  material  when  applied 
in  a large  building  liable  to  settlement  from 
compression  of  the  foundation,  or  from  settle- 
ment in  the  walls.  Concrete,  he  remarks,  is 
often  liable  to  fall  from  a simple  jar,  owing  to 
the  drying  of  the  outer  faces  before  the  interior 
has  set  from  crystallisation.  A.s  the  material 
will  resist  a very  great  compressive  strain,  but 
cannot  withstand  a tensile  strain,  it  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  large  slabs.  The  girders  in  this 
particular  building  were  insufficient,  and  should 
be  strengthened  throughout  the  building. 
Plans  were  then  prepared  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Latham,  providing  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  faulty  compartments 
of  roofs  and  floors,  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  rest  by  additional  girders  and  columns, 
and  were  approved  by  Messrs.  Blomfield  and 
Eickman.  The  syndicate,  however,  were  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  new  plans,  and  it 
was  eventually  decided,  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Latham,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  concrete 
roof  and  replace  it  by  one  of  wood,  slated  ; to 
reconstruct  certain  bays  of  the  floors — these,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  fallen,  to  be  of  wood 
in  place  of  concrete,  and  to  strengthen  the 
other  floors  with  additional  ironwork.  These 
works  were  undertaken  at  once ; but,  owing  to 
the  sagging  and  cracking  of  some  of  the  old 
floors  during  the  work,  Mr.  Latham  was  again 
consulted,  and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  concrete  floors  except  that  on  the 
ground  level,  and  replace  them  by  wood.  The 
question  of  the  respective  liabilities  of  Mr. 
Fawcett  and  the  University  for  the  cost  of 
these  works  of  reconstruction  has  been  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Chas.  Barry, 
P.E.I.B.A.,  who  has  taken  evidence  and  in- 
spected the  building,  but  has  not  yet  made  his 
award. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ACONVEESAZIONE  at  the  Architectural 
Union  Company’s  rooms,  in  Conduit- 
street,  inaugurated  on  Friday  evening  the  new 
session  of  this  asssociation.  In  the  lower  gal- 
leries were  exhibited  art  needlework,  wall- 
papers, enamelled  plaques,  vase»,  and  other 
specimens  of  decorative  furniture,  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  manufacturers  and  upholsterers,  a 
number  of  water-colour  sketches  by  Messrs. 
E.  Phene  Spiers,  E.  E.  Deane,  and  the  late 
Walter  Severn,  sketches  of  Belgian  town-halls 
and  cathedrals,  by  Mr.  John  Coney,  and  framed 
architectural  designs.  In  the  large  gallery  a 
selection  of  music  was  played  at  intervals  by 
the  band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards.  The  atten- 
dance of  ladies  and  members  was  so  numerous 
as  to  render  locomotion  a matter  of  difficulty. 

The  large  room  above  the  galleries  bad  been 
thrown  open  for  the  evening  by  the  Institute 
Council.  On  the  walls  were  hung  the  pre- 
miated  series  of  designs  and  drawings,  and  other 
samples  of  the  work  done  in  the  Association 
classes  last  session.  The  measured  drawings 


of  Waltham  Abbey  illustrated  the  late  Norman 
character  of  the  nave  in  its  massive  jiiers, 
triforium  and  clerestory,  and  chevron  mould- 
ings, the  Decorated  chantry  forming  the  east 
end  of  south  aisle,  and  the  square-set  tower, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  quite  unworthy  of 
the  flint  and  panelled  base.  We  noticed  no 
references  made  to  Mr.  Burges’s  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  east  end.  The  group  of  drawings 
to  which  the  first  prize  in  the  class  of  design 
has  been  awarded  are  conceived  in  a late 
phase  of  13th  century  work ; those  placed 
second  are  Eonaissance  in  character.  The 
designs  submitted  in  the  colour  decoration 
class  for  a Jacobean  ceiling  are  not  of  the 
first  rank.  The  best — those  of  S.  Vacher 
and  H.  W.  Burrows  — are  too  minute  in 
scale.  In  this  room,  which  appeared  more 
dingy  and  stuffy  than  ever, — as  the  Institute 
premises  improvement  scheme  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps’s  plans,  still  in  embryo,  suggested 
themselves  to  mind — the  President  for  the  new 
session,  Mr.  Henry  Louis  Florence,  A.E.I.B.A., 
took  the  chair  at  8.30.  Having  referred  to 
the  list  of  candidates  for  membership  (37  in 
number),  hung  in  the  lower  room,  the  president 
proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes  for  the  last 
session  offered  by,  or  through  the  Association, 
as  follows : — 

Essay,  r^smn^  on  Viollet-le-Dnc’s  “ Vaultin^r,”  24  gs., 
awarded  to  R.  E.  Crosslaud,  motto  “ Arches  on  Arches.” 
Measured  drawings,  £5  oifered  by  Architectural  Union 
Company,  “ Quis,”  A.  B.  Plummer  (Waltham  Abbey 
Church).  . 

Class  of  Design.— Best  series  of  sketches  contributed  in 
class,  3 gs.,  A.  W.  Hennings;  2nd,  2 gs.,  J.  W.  Fisher 
(Birmingham) ; hon.  mention,  F.  R.  Farrow. 

Elementary  Class  of  Design. — Best  series  of  studies, 

2 gs.,  W.  J.  Burrows ; 2nd,  1 g.,  Eden  Smith  (Birming- 
ham) ; hon.  mention,  R.  G.  Davis  and  H.  C.  Nixon. _ 

Class  of  Construction  and  Practice. — Best  series  of 
papers  submitted  at  class  meetings,  2|  gs.,  R.  E.  Cross- 
land; 2nd,  14  gs.,  B.  J.  Capel;  hon.  mention,  F.  R. 
Farrow. 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  President 
claimed  for  the  Association  the  credit  of  accom- 
plishing good  and  necessary  work,  for  it  carried 
on  six  classes  without  engaging  from  outside 
teachers  either  paid  or  unpaid ; it  had  esta- 
blished a lending  library  of  2,000  vols.,  the 
only  one  in  the  profession,  and  it  issued  a yearly 
sketch-book,  and  organised  series  of  visits  to 
buildings,  and  an  annual  sketching  excursion 
of  a week’s  duration ; 106  new  members  joined 
last  year,  and  the  roll  of  membership  now  in- 
cluded 820  names.  Last  session  the  classes  of 
construction  and  of  elementary  design  were 
specially  successful,  and  new  arrangements 
were  about  to  be  made  with  reference  to  others. 
The  question  might  be  asked,  was  the  educa- 
tion imparted  by  the  Association  sufficient  to 
fit  the  architect  to  fulfil  his  threefold  duties  as 
builder  or  man  of  business,  man  of  science  and 
artist  ? It  was  not.  It  might  be  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  the  every-day  training  of  an  archi- 
tect’s office,  giving  opportunities  for  method, 
study,  and  testing  his  work  with  that  of 
others.  But  surely  the  young  architect  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  help  of  fellow-students 
alone.  Further,  when,  by  unwearied  work  and 
patience,  he  had  attained  a certain  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  should  he  not  be  pro- 
tected from  those  who  take  equal  rank  and 
title  with  him,  not  in  virtue  of  their  know- 
ledge  of  art  or  their  skill,  but  by  the  easy  pro- 
cess of  inscribing  it  on  a brass-plate  ? He  did 
not  advocate  the  granting  of  a diploma,  but 
that  admission  as  associate  of  the  Institute  only 
be  allowed  as  the  result  of  examination.  From 
the  new  impulse  now  being  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  accessorial  to  architecture 
and  the  great  consistency  between  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  houses,  he  confidently  antici- 
pated a revival  of  interest  in  architecture,  and 
he  regarded  it  as  a healthy  symptom  that 
criticisms  on  architects,  even  by  self-sufficient 
and  self-admiring  writers,  were  read  and 
examined  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Blashill  urged  the  younger  members 
to  enter  in  greater  numbers ‘for  the  prizes 
ofiered.  As  adjudicator  on  the  essays  he  had 
regretted  much  that  only  one  essay  was  sent 
in  response  to  the  invitation,  although  this 
was  of  more  than  average  merit. 

Professor  Kerb  said  the  Institute  expe- 
rienced the  same  difficulty  in  getting  essays 
from  its  members.  While  it  was  well  that  the 
young  architect  should  cultivate  the  use  of  the 
pen  as  well  as  that  of  the  pencil  it  was  true 
I that  they  would  in  actual  life  be  very  much 


more  occupied  with  the  study  of  drawing  than 
in  composition.  'I'liere  was,  he  thought,  every 
reason  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
draughtsmanship  among  our  younger  men  of 
tho  present  day,  and  this  development  of  skill 
deserved  every  encouragement.  Looking  at  tho 
idea  broadly  it  might  bo  said  there  were  two 
great  schools  of  art  in  Europe  at  tho  present 
time,  and  that  these  corresponded  very  nearly 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  races — tho  Latin, 
represented  by  the  French  and  Italians ; the 
Teutonic,  exemplified  by  the  English,  and  after 
them  by  the  Germans.  Between  tho  races 
there  was  an  essential  distinction  in  genius  and 
character — a difference  apparent  at  once  in  a 
comparison  of  London  and  Paris.  In  the 
French  there  was  an  extreme  refinement,  neat- 
ness, delicacy,  and  fineness— in  the  English  an 
energy,  earnestness,  masculinity,  and  vigour. 
These  distinctive  features  characterised  the  art 
work  of  the  two  nations,  and  extended  to  their 
draughtsmanship  and  designing,  and  conse- 
quently to  their  architecture.  The  defect  of 
English  architecture  was  a tendency  to  become 
clumsy,  even  coarse  ; of  that  of  the  French  to 
be  lost  in  elegant  frivolity.  Since  the  public 
taste  was  setting  more  distinctly  every  year  in 
favour  of  refinement  he  would  suggest  to  the 
student  the  necessity,  if  he  would  keep  pace,  of 
adding  some  of  the  charm  and  piquancy  of 
French  draughtsmanship  to  the  vigour  and 
force  of  his  own  school.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Kerr 
alluded  to  the  fashionable  Queen  Anne  as  a 
classic  style  reverted  to  for  the  sake  of  change, 
developed  on  those  principles  of  picturesque- 
ness that  were  used  in  Gothic.  In  its  use  he 
warned  the  members  not  to  fall  in  designing 
into  mere  quaintness  and  frivolity,  into  comi- 
cality of  which  they  would  hereafter  be 
ashamed,  and  above  all  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  self-deceived  by  representing  buildings 
in  their  drawings  otherwise  than  as  they  would 
appear  when  carried  out. 

Mr.  Jas.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  concluded  the 
speeches  of  the  evening  by  giving  details  of 
the  excursion  in  August  last  to  Hull,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  mentioned  the 
characteristic  features  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  examined  and  sketched  during 
the  week. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

Oxford. — The  annual  distribution  of  the 
prizes  and  certificates  to  the  students  of  the 
Oxford  School  of  Art  took  place  on  Friday. 
The  reports  showed  that  the  classes  were  at- 
tended by  149  students  against  197  in  1877 ; 690 
drawings  were  sent  to  South  Kensington,  and 
gained  one  full  award  in  the  elementary  class. 
The  second  grade  examinations  in  drawing 
were  attended  by  42  students,  and  61  from 
other  institutions.  11  pupils  gained  14  passes, 
and  16  external  candidates  19  passes.  Eegret 
was  expressed  that  the  statistics  showed  a fall- 
ing off  both  in  numbers  and  results  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  the  Eev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
in  which  he  characterised  as  the  great  obstacles 
to  art  progress  in  England  an  indifference  to 
the  decorative  or  beautiful  side  of  human  life ; 
falsehoods  and  shams,  and  technical  tricks  in 
the  execution  of  so-called  sesthetic  objects  ; the 
rapid  changes  of  fashion ; and,  lastly,  the  habit 
of  collecting  works  which  one  does  not  under- 
stand, and  as  an  investment,  for  the  sake  of  a 
final  flare-up  at  Christie’s— a custom  which 
encourages  imposture  of  all  kinds.  As  a 
remedy  for  the  inevitable  using-up  of  the  best 
known  art  patterns  and  designs,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  from  the  public  for  something 
fresh,  he  urged  the  study  of  “ field  art.” 


A church  is  about  to  bo  built  at  the  corner  of 
Jamaica  Level  and  Fenner  road,  Bermondsey,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Coe  and  Eobinson. 

The  other  day,  as  workmen  were  digging  the 
foundations  in  carrying  out  alterations  to  the  house 
to  the  west  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  now  occupied  by 
Canon  Chalker,  they  found  a row  of  holes  in  the 
ground.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  the  diocesan  archi- 
tect, suspected  these  might  contain  part  of  the  piles 
of  the  original  nave  of  the  cathedral,  which  it  is 
known,  prior  to  the  Civil  Wars,  extended  to  Pater- 
noster-row. He,  therefore,  had  plaster  run  into  one 
of  the  holes,  and  when  it  had  solidified  he  found  he 
possessed  the  cast  of  a rough  oak  stake.  The  cast 
has  been  placed  in  the  City  Museum. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

COUTANCES  CATHEDRAL. 

These  drawings  of  one  of  the  west  towers  of 
this  cathedral  are  from  very  careful  measure- 
ments, and  half-inch  scale  details  of  the  whole 
tower  and  spire,  which  were  made  and  com- 
pleted on  the  spot  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  F.  Kirby 
and  W.  S.  Fraser,  of  London,  under  great  difiS- 
culties,  in  July,  1877.  Many  of  the  unpleasant- 
nesses and  interruptions  to  such  a work  were 
greatly  reduced  through  the  kind  courtesy  of 
the  resident  architect  for  the  cathedral,  and 
who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  and 
completion  of  the  drawings.  The  cathedral  is 
so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said  of  its 
architectural  excellence,  though  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  present  building  is 
considered  by  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  and  M.  De 
Caumont  to  have  been  completely  rebuilt  in  the 
early  years  of  the  13th  century.  Other  well- 
known  writers  also  say  that  the  entire  cathe- 
dral belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  of  the  French  Pointed  Gothic.  The 
two  towers  of  the  west  front  are  similar  in 
design,  only  varying  slightly  in  detail,  and  are 
both  complete,  and  almost  of  equal  height. 
Had  the  spire  of  the  central  lantern  tower  been 
finished,  this  group  of  towers  would  have 
equalled  any  other  group  in  France.  Next 
week  we  shall  give  the  general  drawings  of  this 
tower,  including  plans  of  the  several  stages. 

MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  accompanying  plans  of  this  building, 
which  stands  upon  some  1,200  square  yards,  will 
sufficiently  explain  its  purpose,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  arranged  for  the  different  classes, 
&c.  It  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  main  front  faces  north,  and  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  plan  all  the  principal  studios  so 
that  they  shall  share  the  north  light,  which  the 
teaching  authorities  have  demanded  should  be 
very  ample,  high,  and  vertical,  without  any  top 
light ; hence  the  great  amount  of  window 
space  with  which  the  main  front  is  riddled. 
The  land  at  the  rear  of  the  building  may  be 
ultimately  used  either  for  a group  of  art 
galleries,  to  which  the  school  would  have  access 
from  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  or  it 
may  be  sold  ; in  either  case  the  School  of  Art 
Committee  have  required  that  no  windows 
should  be  put  out  on  the  south,  except  in  areas — 
a condition  which,  it  will  be  seen,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  form  of  the  plan.  The  two 
galleries  provided  on  the  second  floor,  together 
with  the  corridor  connecting  them — they  are  all 
top  lighted — are  for  the  exhibition  of  students’ 
works,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  works  purchased 
by  or  lent  to  the  school  authorities  for  purposes 
of  study,  to  which  the  public  could  be  granted 
access  on  certain  days.  In  either  of  them,  too, 
could  be  given  lectures  or  addresses  bearing  on 
the  works  exhibited,  or  in  connection  with  the 
regular  course  of  study.  For  this  reason  they 


are  planned  so  as  to  be  reached  from  the  main 
entrance  and  staircase  without  the  public  in- 
terfering much,  if  at  all,  with  the  regular 
students.  The  private  studios,  on  the  same 
floor,  are  proposed  to  be  let  to  students  for 
special  work,  or  to  those  who  might  bo  study- 
ing in  the  galleries,  but  not  going  through  the 
School  of  Art  course  of  study.  The  building 
will  be  faced  on  two  fronts  with  stone.  The 
balconies  to  the  first-floor  windows  are  pro- 
vided for  the  safe  and  easy  cleaning  of  the 
glass,  which  will  not  all  be  hung  to  open. 

NEW  PREMISES,  NEWGATE.STREET. 

This  conspicuous  building  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  a commanding  site  at  the  comer  of 
Newgate-street  and  King  Edward-street.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  W.  James, 
of  5,  Adelaide-place,  London-bridge,  and  is 
intended  as  a banking-house,  or  to  have  the 
ground  floor  divided  into  shops ; the  upper 
floors  are  arranged  as  offices.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Braid  and  Co.,  of 
Manor-street,  Chelsea.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  thin  red  bricks  (five  courses  to  a 
foot)  and  red  Dumfries  stone,  at  a cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fronts  to  ground  floor,  of  i£4,618. 

“ BUILDING  news”  CLUB — DESIGN  FOE  VILLA 
RESIDENCE. 

Foe  a description  of  this  illustration  see  our 
review  of  the  designs  submitted  in  competition 
on  p.  461. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Halifax. — The  School  Board  invite  plans  for 
a higher  board  school  for  250  boys  and  250 
girls. 

Liverpool  Art  Club. — This  club  announces 
a competition  for  amateur  painting  on  porce- 
lain and  pottery,  not  confined  to  members  of 
the  club  or  residents  of  Liverpool,  but  open  to 
all  amateurs,  but  not  to  those  who  depend  upon 
painting  on  pottery  or  porcelain  as  a source  of 
income.  Two  prizes  will  be  given : 1.  A 
Venetian  glass  mirror ; 2.  A jar,  probably  of 
Hungarian  manufacture.  The  conditions  of 
the  competition  are  as  follow : — 1.  Each 
example  must  have  the  letters  L.A.C.  and  a 
monogram  or  other  distinctive  mark  burnt  into 
the  clay,  to  show  that  it  has  been  painted  for 
this  competition.  2.  Specimens  sent  in  for  the 
competition  must  be  accompanied  by  a sealed 
envelope  bearing  on  the  outside  the  monogram 
or  mark  above  named,  and  comaining  inside  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  competitor.  3. 
Delivery  of  the  examples,  unpacked,  to  be  made 
at  the  club  between  the  25th  and  30th  April 
next,  and  to  remain  there  so  long  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  club  may  desire,  but  to  be  entirely 
at  the  risk  of  the  exhibitors,  who  will  be  ex- 
pected to  remove  them  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
petition. All  communications  respecting  the 
competition  to  be  addressed  to  P.  H.  Rathbone, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Art  Club,  Liverpool. 


The  Mile-end  vestry  have  instructed  Mr.  Knight, 
their  surveyor,  to  prepare  plans  and  obtain  esti- 
mates for  a disinfecting  oven  to  be  erected  on  the 
premises  of  the  vestry  at  Canal-road. 

What  has  been  styled  “ the  oldest  bit  of  old  Ken- 
sington ” — the  conduit  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
commonly  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Bath — has  been 
removed  during  the  past  month. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  about 
to  be  added  to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assemblage 
College,  at  Belfast,  was  laid  on  the  17th  ult.  The 
additions  consist  of  a chapel,  a faculty-room,  a 
block  of  students’  chambers,  a president’s  house, 
and  two  professors’  houses,  all  erected  at  the  sole 
cost  of  an  anonymous  donor  of  .£10,000. 

At  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Bethnal-green,  a new  dado 
of  marble  has  been  erected  in  the  chancel.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Green. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Eejerrah, 
Newlyn  East,  Cornwall,  on  Thursday,  in  last  week- 
Mr.  T.  Came,  of  Newquay,  was  the  architect  of  the 
chapel,  which  seats  150  persons,  and  cost  ^6320. 
Mr.  John  Pascoe  carried  out  the  masons’  work,  and 
Mr.  Moyce,  of  Chacewater,  the  carpentry. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  pulling  down  of 
some  old  buildings  belonging  to  the  City  of  London 
ami  the  Stationers’  Company,  in  Wood-street,  to 
widen  that  street  on  the  south  side  of  Gresham- 
street.  The  buildings  taken  down  formed  remnants 
of  the  old  Wood-street  Compter  Prison,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1535. 


ECONOMY  OP  FUEL  AND  PREVENTION 
OP  SMOKE. 

IN  Mr.  Bourne’s  comprehensive  treatise  on 
Steam  and  Oas  Engines,  reviewed  by  us 
the  other  day,  some  valuable  data  are  fur- 
nished in  the  appendix  respecting  the  best  form 
of  boiler  to  prevent  smoke,  and  the  best  means 
of  firing,  the  main  conclusions  of  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  builders  and  contractors  using 
steam  power.  Extensive  series  of  experiments 
on  the  evaporative  power  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  coal  and  forms  of  boiler  were  carried 
on  at  VTigan  a few  years  ago.  Coal-proprietors 
and  boiler-makers  were  invited  to  co-operate 
in  these  trials,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coals  had  a 
high  economic  value,  and  were  able  to  evapo- 
rate ll‘281b.  of  water  at  100®,  to  lib.  of  coal, 
without  making  any  smoke  beyond  a slight 
trace.  But  the  subject  has  more  interest  for 
us  when  we  search  into  the  result  of  these 
inquiries  as  they  affect  the  form  of  boilers  and 
the  mode  of  firing  usually  adopted.  In  the 
experiments  a two-flued  boiler  with  steel 
tubes,  one  with  iron  tubes,  and  a conical  water 
tube  l30iler  were  tried,  and  to  make  a fair  trial 
of  these  the  best  mode  of  firing  had  to  be 
considered. 

Three  modes  of  firing  were  adopted — the 
“spreading”  firing,  the  “coking’’  firing, 
and  the  “ alternate  side  ” firing.  The  first,  or 
“spreading,”  is  that  usually  employed,  and 
makes  so  much  smoke.  It  consists  in  scatter- 
ing the  fuel  over  the  whole  fire,  beginning  at 
the  bridge  and  then  gradually  working  for- 
wards to  the  fire  door,  while  the  second  or 
“ coking  ” plan  is  to  heap  the  fuel  on  the 
dead  plate  in  front  of  the  furnace,  the  crust  of 
which  after  being  coked,  is  pushed  back  and  a 
fresh  charge  of  coal  is  placed  in  front  again, 
while  the  “ alternate  ” side  plan  is  to  place  the 
coal  on  one  side  only,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
fire  is  black  while  the  other  is  bright,  and  to 
change  sides  alternately.  The  result  of  the 
three  systems  was  in  favour  of  “ coking  firing” 
as  evolving  less  smoke,  though  side  firing 
appeared  of  advantage  with  “slack.”  Compar- 
ing the  boilers,  the  results  obtained  are  given 
as  follows  : — “ The  patent  conical  water-tube 
boiler  is  not  practically  superior  to  the  plain 
two-flued  as  regards  prevention  of  smoke  ; nor 
is  the  plain  two-flued  practically  superior  to 
the  patent  conical  water-tube  boiler.”  The 
steel  Sued  boiler  appeared  to  have  no  advantage 
over  the  iron,  so  that  as  regards  economy,  speed 
of  evaporation,  and  prevention  of  smoke,  any 
of  the  three  boilers  was  practically  as  good  as 
the  other. 

Speaking  of  mechanical  firing,  the  report 
favourably  mentions  Messrs.  Vicars  (of  Liver- 
pool) self-feeding  fire-grate,  applicable  to 
boilers  fixed  externally  or  internally,  which 
proved  very  successful  in  the  prevention  of 
smoke  as  well  as  economy  of  evaporation,  but 
when  firing  with  round  coal  it  had  no  supe- 
riority over  hand  firing.  Of  the  merits  of  round 
and  slack  coal  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  use  of  slack  coal,  and  that  by  its 
use  either  speed  must  be  sacrificed  or  smoke 
made.  On  the  vexed  question,  which  is  the  best 
part  of  the  furnace  to  admit  the  air,  at  the  door 
or  at  the  bridge,  it  was  decided  that  no  prac- 
tical difference  is  found  to  exist.  With  regard 
to  the  form  of  boilers,  the  report  says,  in  con- 
clusion, “ it  has  been  found  that  those  of  the 
plain  two-flued  construction  aided  by  a water- 
heater,  are  able  to  develop  a very  high  result. 
We  have  evaporated  as  much  as  lOjlb.  of  water 
at  100°  by  11b.  of  coal,  on  a firegrate  4ft.  in 
length,  and  lO^lb.  on  a firegrate  6ft.  in  length. 
In  both  cases  this  has  been  done  without 
smoke.” 

These  experiments,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
show  smoke  may  be  prevented,  whether  mecha- 
nical or  hand  firing  is  used,  without  special 
appliances,  or  when  the  combustion  of  the  gases 
is  assisted  by  driving  in  currents  of  air  by 
jets  of  steam,  the  smoke  nuisance  may  bo 
much  abated.  Coking  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  result.  Firing  is  an  art,  and  to  a large 
extent  smoke-producers  are  the  stokers,  and 
we  quite  .agree  with  the  remark,  “ Educate  the 
stokers  in  their  art,  and  smoke  will  bo  pre- 
vented.” At  the  same  time  hand  stoking  will 
soon  be  a thing  of  the  past,  and  some  mecha- 
nical method  of  feeding  tho  furnace  continu- 
ously  will  obviate  the  nuisance. 
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BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

BKVIBW  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  VILLA. 

WE  have  received,  in  response  to  our  first 
invitation,  an  overwhelminp  number  of 
designs  for  a villa — over  fifty ; and  as  we  can- 
not discuss  in  detail  the  merits  of  all  of  them, 
wo  adopt  the  course  wo  formerly  employed  of 
classifying  the  drawings,  dealing  only  with 
those  which  seem  to  come  up  to  our  standard 
of  requirements.  Three  designs  compete  very 
closely  in  points  of  economy  of  plan  and  design. 
These  are  “ S in  circle,”  “ Sunflower,”  and 
“Yesram.”  They  are  all  conceived  in  a Jaco- 
bean style,  and  are  tolerably  free  from  those 
barbarisms  of  the  period  which  some  of  the 
competitors  have  mistaken  for  picturesqueness. 
To  give  a word  of  advice  to  those  who  are  fol- 
lowing this  ignis  fatuus  of  fashionable  archi- 
tecture, we  may  point  out  that  true  picturesque- 
ness or  quaintness  is  not  a quality  the  real 
architect  of  the  16th  or  17th  century  ever  tried 
to  imitate,  but  rather  an  accident  of  common- 
sense  planning  and  design,  and  we  wish  to 
remark  that  it  can  never  be  forced  upon  an  un- 
willing public  in  the  absence  of  the  essentials 
of  home  comfort.  Many  of  the  designs  we 
have  received  betray  a desire  to  imitate  the 
quaint  and  Quixotic,  and  the  entire  conception 
has  been  governed  by  this  predominant  idea, 
under  the  false  notion,  apparently,  that  such 
work  is  more  artistic  and  less  prosaic  than  plain 
wants  honestly  provided  for.  “ S in  circle  ” 
we  illustrate  to-day.  We  place  it  first  for 
two  reasons — the  economy  of  its  plan  and  its 
unaffected  design.  We  cannot  fail  to  remark  a 
certain  character  inspired  by  the  work  of  a 
well-known  architect  in  the  style.  The  cor- 
belled chimney  shaft  and  a few  other  features, 
come  home  to  us  more  as  a plagiarism  than  an 
original  effort  to  make  the  best  of  a necessity ; 
but  we  acknowledge  nevertheless  a simplicity 
of  grouping  that  is  redeeming.  The  ground 
plan  is  concentrated,  though  not  very  happily 
adapted  to  the  site,  and  the  rooms  are  of  fair 
proportions — there  is  no  lost  space  or  dark  pas- 
sages.  A lobby,  with  lavatory  and  w.c.  ad- 
joining, has  an  inner  door,  and  opens  into  a 
hall,  around  which  the  reception  rooms  are 
grouped.  The  dining-room,  16ft.  x 12ft.  6in.,  is 
conveniently  accessible  from  the  kitchen ; there 
is  a serving  lobby  shut  off  from  the  hall,  and  a 
china  closet  in  handy  proximity  therewith  ; the 
kitchen  ofiSces  are  compact,  and  the  drawing- 
room and  study,  with  windows  facing  the  side 
or  garden  front,  are  well  placed.  A certain 
irregularity  of  outline  is  given  to  the  drawing- 
room, the  half  bay  of  which  makes  a pleasing 
semi-octagon  feature  in  the  garden  elevation, 
with  a hipped  roof  termination.  Ascending 
the  stairs  we  come  to  a lobby,  w.c.,  and  a bath- 
room, all  placed  conveniently,  while  the  bed- 
rooms follow  the  plan  below,  are  all  acces- 
sible from  a spacious  landing,  without  any 
useless  passage  or  waste  of  space,  and  a conve- 
nient dressing-room  and  linen  closet  is  arranged 
in  a lobby  recess.  The  attic  plan  shows  three 
bedrooms  and  housemaid’s  store,  and  the  base- 
ment has  a convenient  store  for  coals,  with  side 
steps,  and  a servants’  closet,  and  a small  wine- 
bin,  larder,  and  beer  cellar.  The  author  has 
further  studied  economy  in  cubic  space,  and 
the  kitchen  and  scullery  are  roofed  low.  The 
cubical  contents  are  31,525ft.,  and  this  worked 
out  at  9d.  = .£1.178.  The  outer  walls  are 
hollow.  The  drawings  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged on  the  sheet — a condition  of  some 
importance,  and  one  we  hope  our  compe- 
titors will  bear  in  mind.  One  of  the  omis- 
sions we  notice  in  many  of  the  plans  is  a 
tradesmen’s  entrance.  In  some  eases  a second 
stairs  has  been  provided  ; this  we  think 
unnecessary  in  a house  of  moderate  size. 
” Sunflower,”  which  we  hope  to  illustrate 
shortly,  has  the  merit  of  compactness,  and 
the  hall  is  not  too  large  or  frittered  away ; 
besides  which  the  author  has  brought  his 
kitchen  within  easy  access  of  the  dining- 
room, which  is  19ft.  x 14ft.,  though  we  notice 
one  omission — there  is  no  service  door.  The 
butler’s  pantry,  opening  into  the  kitchen, 
and  the  china  closet  and  curtained  lobby  be- 
tween kitchen  and  hall  are  good  features ; so 
are  the  covered  bays  and  conservatories,  which 
open  out  of  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms. 
The  treatment  is  plain  and  suitable,  the  cubing 
being  ^calculated  at  31,975ft.  The  drawings 


are  well  arranged.  “ Yesram  ” has  another 
very  good  plan,  covering  about  the  same  area  : 
the  hall,  as  it  should  do,  forms  a centre  of  con- 
venience— the  dining-room,  pantry,  and  kitchen 
have  convenient  doors  — there  are  no  use- 
less passages,  and  the  reception-rooms  are  well 
placed,  and  are  well  lighted,  with  folding-door 
communication.  Upstairs  there  is  a capacious 
landing,  large  enough  for  a linen  press,  a decent 
dressing-room,  and  a lobby  and  w.-c.  from  the 
stair  landing,  but  the  external  design  is  much 
below  the  mark,  the  hip  end  over  bay  and  the 
porch  especially  being  singularly  poor  and  un- 
happy. The  upper  windows  are  too  square, 
and  the  cove  cornice  of  porch  is  ludicrously  out 
of  character.  Only  the  arrangement  atones  for 
these  defects.  The  cubing  is  30,662ft.,  at  9d., 
including  oflSces.  ” St.  Lucy  ” stands  next  in 
the  quality  of  economy  of  ground  floor;  but 
we  note  one  defect — an  ill-lighted  staircase — 
unless  the  author  had  in  view  some  means  of 
borrowing  light  over  the  store-room.  A serving 
door  from  kitchen  to  dining-room  is  an  omission. 
The  scullery  is  small  but  sufficient,  and  the  bed- 
rooms well  planned  as  regards  doors,  fire-places, 
and  beds.  Style  is  Gothic,  sensible  as  far  as 
it  goes,  save  a little  jumbling  in  the  roofs.  The 
cubing  is  put  at  9d.  per  foot.  “ Percy  Vere  ” 
does  not  send  a bad  plan,  though  we  dislike  a 
staircase  facing  the  front  door,  and  we  have  a 
similar  aversion  to  loss  of  space  by  a separate 
hall  and  staircase.  A want  of  economy  also 
appears  in  the  arrangement  of  bath-room, 
w.-c.,  housemaids’  closet,  &c.,  on  the  upper 
floor.  Why  two  lobbies  ? The  kitchen  oflSces, 
service  hatch,  and  lobby  between  them  and 
dining-room  are  complete  and  convenient.  Of 
the  elevations,  we  can  only  say — Enough  of 
Queen  Anne ! If  anything  will  sicken  us  of 
the  style  it  will  be  such  whimsical  features  as 
gabled  bases  to  chimneys,  and  little  bits  of 
rococo  ornament  stuck  here  and  there.  The 
author  has  judiciously  told  nothing  about  cost ; 
neither  shall  we,  except  the  less  said  the  better. 
Drawings,  with  motto  “ Try,”  show  a pleasing 
Gothic  treatment,  except  the  upper  tiled  finish 
to  the  bay  window — piquant  but  useless.  The 
detail,  however,  is  simple  and  sensible.  In 
plan,  we  find  fault  with  the  rather  awkward 
proportions  of  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  to  carry  a hot 
dinner  through  the  hall  to  the  dining-room. 
The  best  points  are  the  compact  office  arrange- 
ment at  the  back,  the  position  of  stairs  in 
hall,  and  the  hollow  walls.  The  cubing  is  not 
given.  Of  a very  much  more  pretentious 
character  than  permissible  for  a villa  to  cost 
the  modest  sum  of  £1,200  is  " Enigma.”  The 
hall,  stairs,  and  offices  are  arranged  in  a rather 
palatial  manner,  though  they  are  conveniently 
related,  and  the  kitchen  and  service  part  of 
house  is  well  separated  from  the  apartments  by 
a serving  lobby  and  store  closet.  Upstairs  the 
winding  landing  is  badly  managed,  and  the 
bedrooms  are  too  cut  up.  ” Enigma’s  ” eleva- 
tions are  in  a rather  pleasing  Jacobean  style,  but 
the  cut  panelled  gables  are  too  costly.  Drawings 
are  neatly  done,  but  the  plans  would  be  better 
blacked  in.  The  cubing  is  put  at  32,000ft. 
“ Mechlin  ” is  the  work  of  a gentleman  whose 
motto  recalls  some  successful  work  in  our 
former  series  of  this  ” Club.”  This  time  he  is 
certainly  not  so  fortunate,  though  the  plan  is 
economical  with  some  good  points.  Thus  the 
stairs  is  placed  in  a side  recess  of  hall,  and  the 
kitchen  is  out  of  sight  from  the  entrance, 
but  we  scarcely  like  the  scullery  opposite  to 
it,  notwithstanding  double  doors.  A side  gar- 
den entrance  is  a good  point.  The  elevation  in 
Queen  Anne  is  rather  elaborate  in  character, 
and  the  three  front  gables  suggest  an  expen- 
sive roof,  though  it  is  somewhat  picturesque. 
Cubic  contents,  31,818ft.,  at  9d.  The  design  of 
“Omega  in  circle”  is  too  extravagant  to  look 
at,  though  there  are  indications  of  skill  in 
design  and  a knowledge  of  some  of  the  better 
features  of  the  style.  The  plan,  too,  has  some 
elements  of  success;  but  the  communication 
from  kitchen  to  dining-room  is  objectionable, 
and  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  is 
scarcely  sanctionable  at  the  expense  of  the  bed- 
rooms. In  fact,  the  best  bedrooms  are  on  the 
second  floor,  which  is  unadvisable.  Contents, 
33,095ft.  “ I.”  is  a clever  sketch,  that  would 

take  among  those  who  look  to  the  sentimental 
side  of  building  only ; but  the  plan  is,  spite 
some  ingenuity,  too  erratic  and  expensive  both 


to  build  and  to  tenant.  The  crooked  corridors 
loading  to  the  dining-room,  with  its  capacious 
hearth,  the  china-closet  leading  out  of  kitchen, 
appear  more  cozy  in  plan  than  would  please 
materfamilias.  The  tradesmen’s  entrance  is  a 
desirable  feature.  The  author  puts  cost  at 
£1,200 — the  reception  rooms  being  cubed  at 
9d.,  and  the  offices  at  Od.  “ Q in  square  ” is 
very  compact — the  plan  is  an  exact  square, 
with  a projecting  scullery,  and  the  hall  stairs, 
back  entrance,  and  upstairs  arrangement  are 
cleverly  managed.  There  is  certainly  much 
economy,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  elevations 
we  are  shocked  by  the  unfortunate  irregularity 
and  squatness  of  the  windows,  for  which  there 
was  no  need.  Why  put  the  bedroom  window 
askance  the  entrance  door,  while  it  could  have 
been  made  to  align  with  it  ? The  cubing  is  at 
9d.,  and,  if  this  works  out  at  £1,200,  we  are 
sure  many  of  the  designs  would  cost  double. 
“Spero  Meliora”  is  defective  in  the  broken 
outline  of  the  plan ; the  kitchen  and  offices  are 
not  happily  disposed,  and  the  front  and  side  of 
house  is  toe  cut  up  by  bays.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  refinement  in  detail,  and 
the  drawings  are  neatly  executed.  “ E.  T.  S. 
in  circle  ” is  also  a complete  set  of  drawings. 
The  plan  is  well  arranged,  though  the  haU  and 
pantry  would  have  been  better  smaller.  A 
half-timbered  Gothic  style  is  adopted,  suitable 
and  well  grouped,  but  the  cost  places  the 
design  far  beyond  the  limit.  “ Tom  Bowling” 
sends  a plan  of  much  ingenuity.  The  doors  to 
kitchen  and  dining-room  is  well  placed.  The 
garden  entrance,  with  the  triangular  lobby  or 
greenhouse  and  verandah,  is  cleverly  managed, 
but  the  elevations  are  somewhat  commonplace. 
The  site  plan  given  is  useful.  “ Cymraeg”  has 
a side  lobby  and  hall,  and  a side  entrance  to 
kitchen  and  offices,  which  are  well  closed  from 
the  main  part  of  house ; but  the  rooms  are  not 
of  happy  proportions,  and  the  area  covered  is 
large.  The  elevations  in  a plain  semi-Gothie 
style  are  simply  treated.  The  contents  equal 
37,200ft.  at  9d.  = £1,395.  “ Jac  ” loses  too 
much  space  in  the  entrance  passage  and  hall, 
which  divides  the  house,  and  the  dining-room 
and  kitchen  are  not  in  convenient  proximity. 
We  can  scarcely  admire  the  elevations,  nor 
the  streaky  roof-shading  adopted.  “ Curiose  ” 
sends  us  a plan  in  which  the  rooms  and 
offices  are  well  disposed.  We  do  not  like  the 
position  of  scullery,  nor  the  through  passage 
from  front  vestibule  to  back  entrance.  Such 
an  arrangement  often  destroys  the  comfort  of 
a house.  The  dining-room  also  is  rather  small. 
The  front  elevation  is  not  pleasing  in  its  com- 
position,  but  the  details  are  suitable.  “Yen- 
ture  ” is  the  motto  of  a plan  possessing  much 
merit.  The  reception-rooms  and  kitchen  offices 
are  economically  located,  the  closet  and  store  to 
kitchen,  the  cloak-room,  and  pantry  arrange- 
ments are  cleverly  arranged ; so  is  the  chamber 
plan,  but  the  elevations  are  below  par.  Cubic 
contents,  31,950ft.,  at  9d.  There  is  some  decent 
planning  about  “ Frappe  Port,’’  but  the 
scullery  and  out-offices  are  ill  considered,  and 
the  hall  rather  cramped.  Exterior  elevation  to 
road  is  rather  lofty,  and  we  cannot  admire  the 
cut  skews  and  arches  over  the  window  open- 
ings, nor  the  high-shouldered  projecting  gable 
windows.  “Omnia  Vincit  Labor”  is  clever 
in  its  hall  and  reception-room  arrangement,  but 
the  scullery  has  no  outer  door,  and  the  offices 
and  bedrooms  are  spoilt.  “ Cleo’s  ” entrance 
is  not  happy,  and  the  servants’  labour  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  location  of  rooms.  J acobean 
feeling  is  infused  into  the  elevations,  which 
have  a smack  of  comicality  about  the  chimneys. 
The  plans  of  “ Prenez  Garde  ” indicate  a con- 
sideration for  housekeeping  necessaries,  but  a 
little  less  fancy  in  the  front  elevation  would 
have  been  better.  A rather  rough-looking  set 
of  plans  is  sent  by  “ Chimney  Pot.”  A little 
more  study  in  the  doorways  of  the  reception- 
rooms  and  offices  would  have  been  well  spent. 
The  design  “ Heliogabulus  ” exhibits  the 
danger  of  implicit  faith  in  a style.  The  author’s 
plan,  though  carefully  drawn,  and  indicating 
labour,  is  exceedingly  inconvenient ; the 
kitchen  offices  are  cramped  and  ill-devised,  and 
the  reception-rooms  are  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable. Who  ever  would  like  to  project  a 
drawing-room  in  front,  three  sides  being  outer 
walls  ? Consideration  and  fitness  have  been 
painfully  sacrificed  to  the  frivolity  of  quaint 
design.  “Semper  Fidelia”  has  a compactly 
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proupod  plan,  l)ut  lacking  study.  'I'ho  dininp- 
rooin  would  huvo  liocri  better  placed  whore  the 
drawinp-rootn  is  shown.  A three-storied  villa 
was  not  necessary,  and  the  several  low  roofs, 
thouph  they  proup  pi(!tures(iuely,  are  scarcely 
appropriate  for  a suhurhan  villa.  Another 
Gothic  dosipn  is  that  of  “ Ora  et  Labora.”  It 
has  merit  in  the  plan,  but  the  aspect  of  rooms 
are  not  the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
" 1)  in  'I’rianple”  has  a fairly  pood  plan,  com- 
pact and  carefully  drawn,  the  sanitary  details 
beinp  shown,  but  the  elevations  are  conceived 
in  a rather  used-uj)  style.  We  are  plad  to  see,  in 
" East  Anplian  ” another  old  face,  and  we  can 
discern  much  improvement.  The  plan  lacks 
condensation  and  economy  in  hall.  The  eleva- 
tions are  neatly  drawn. 

In  a second  proup  we  have  only  space  left  to 
planco  at  “ C in  circle,”  “ Bonnie  Dundee,” 
“ K in  circle,”  “ Semper  Spiro  Spero,”  “ Peto,” 
“ Desipn,”  " Through  and  Dagger,”  “Use,” 
“ Tam  o’  Shanter,”  “ Montague,”  “ H in 
circle,”  “Cross  in  circle,”  “Cyprus,”  “Umble 
Uriah,”  “ Daisy,”  “ Nil  Desperandum,” 
"Pecksniff,”  “ Ich  Dien,”  "Amateur,”  “Jack 
Spratt,”  “B.  M.  W.,”  "Ogmore,”  " Signum,” 
" M in  leaves,”  “ Maltese  Cross  in  Circle,” 
“ Che  Sara  Sara,”  “ Maltese  Cross,”  “ Viv,” 
and  “ Iota.”  The  above  enumeration  is  made 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Many  of  the  designs  exhibit  good  points  in 
arrangement,  but  the  faults  most  conspicuous 
are  wasteful  entrances,  ill-lighted  halls,  want 
of  access  between  the  kitchen  department  and 
the  reception  rooms,  lack  of  skill  in  wall 
alignment,  which  only  practice  can  overcome, 
and  various  crudities  of  design  in  the  eleva- 
tions. Some  are  commonplace,  others  un- 
workable, but  the  authors  of  several  of  the 
designs  are  capable  of  more  successful  results. 
One  of  the  faults  common  to  all  novices  in 
the  art  of  arrangement  is  that  of  uneconomi- 
cal  division  of  apartments,  a.nd  we  trust  our 
criticisms  and  published  the  plans  will  do  some- 
thing towards  removing  this  weakness. 

JOINEET  DETAILS. 

The  drawings  we  have  received  for  this 
subject  are  not  certainly  equal  to  our  an- 
ticipations. Some  of  them  show  deplorable 
want  of  practical  knowledge  of  joinery 
detail,  while  not  a few  are  poor  copies 
of  other  work.  We  place  “J.”  as  the  first. 
The  elevation  of  dining-room  fire-place  is  a 
reasonable  treatment  for  a moderate  villa.  The 
cupboard  over  the  shelf  and  the  corner  brackets 
are  framed  in  a simple  manner  ; the  staircase 
is  massive,  and  characteristic  of  the  style,  and 
the  mouldings  of  door,  balusters,  &c.,  show  a 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  work.  “ Mechlin’s  ” 
fire-place,  though  its  general  conception  is 
good,  lacks  proportion ; it  does  not  look  high 
enough ; the  window  is  better.  The  staircase 
balustrade  is  too  open  and  scant,  and  the 
detail  might  be  improved.  The  woodwork  is 
to  be  painted  cinnamon-red  in  flat  colour,  and 
the  paper  to  be  in  two  shades  of  sage  green, 
relieved  with  white.  “ Omega  ” goes  in  for  a 
much  too  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration  in 
the  chimney-piece.  The  fire-place  is  proposed 
to  be  lined  with  blue  Dutch  tiles,  the  inside 
jambs  and  mantel  being  of  Eouge  Eoyal 
marble.  We  do  not  like  the  door  hinges,  and 
the  mouldings  given  are  too  small  to  be  of  use. 
The  details  by  “ Spero  Meliora”  are  somewhat 
commonplace,  but  neatly  and  correctly  shown. 
“Stone” — these  details  are  very  roughly  drawn, 
and  give  us  the  idea  of  being  copies.  The 
design  of  stairs  and  fire-place  is  good,  but  the 
drawing  execrable,  and  the  mouldings  scamped. 
“E  in  circle”  sends  a neatly  drawn  sheet,  the 
mouldings  to  door,  architraves,  and  staircase 
are  quiet  and  simple,  but  we  do  not  like  the 
brick  details  of  doorway.  The  design  of  fire- 
place by  “ Semper  Pidelis  ” reminds  us  of  one 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  the  drawing,  in  spite  of 
some  good  detail,  savours  too  much  of  a fac- 
simile. “ Dalgarno  ” — we  do  not  like  the  per- 
forated filling-in  between  the  balusters,  and 
the  chimney-piece  and  door  are  heavy,  and  not 
happily  proportioned.  The  other  details  are 
commendable.  “Erappe  Port”  is  rather  roughly 
finished,  but  the  mouldings  possess  merit,  and 
the  architraves  to  the  doors,  &c.,  are  appro- 
priate. The  bay  in  spandrel  of  step  is  unmean- 
ing. “B.  M.  W.’s”  contribution  lacks  know- 
ledge of  style ; and  the  fault  of  “ Ogmore  ” is 


that  ho  should  have  wasted  time  in  sending 
such  crude  ideas  of  joinery.  To  them  and 
others  we  give  the  advice — consult  and  study 
good  examples,  and  bring  to  the  exercise  of 
design  that  sense  of  fitness  without  which  such 
detail  may  become  ridiculous. 


BELLS  OP  BELGIUM  AND  ENGLAND. 

IN  an  interesting  article  on  the  “ Bells  of 
Belgium”  in  the  Echo  the  Eev.  If.  E. 
Ilaweis  asks : — “ Will  the  English  ever  awake 
to  the  charms  of  bell-music,  which  have  been 
for  two  centuries  the  pride  and  glory  of  Bruges, 
Mechlin,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  ? When  we  have 
such  bells  and  such  carillons — but  not  before. 
At  present  a big  bell  is  the  terror  of  a neigh- 
bourhood ; it  depreciates  house  property,  it 
scares  lodgers — why  P Por  two  reasons.  Pirst, 
because  the  bell  is  usually  bad ; it  torments 
the  ear,  tears  the  tympanum  with  vile  upper 
partials — i.e.,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
note,  the  note  of  the  bell,  can  be  heard  the 
jarring  sound  of  the  third  and  fifth  prepon- 
derant. In  a good  bell  the  note  or  tonic  of  the 
bell,  A,  let  us  say,  should  be  distinct,  then 
fainter  the  third,  C,  then  fainter  the  fifth,  E, 
should  be  heard ; but  in  a bad  bell  the  third 
and  fifth,  or  even  other  upper  partials,  are 
louder  than  the  fundamental  note  itself ; hence 
a vile  noise,  not  a musical  note,  and  hence  the 
laceration  of  the  ear.  Secondly,  however  sweet 
and  clear,  one  bell  becomes  monotonous ; but 
two  bells  are  less  so,  four  bells  less,  and  a 
musical  series  of  bells,  playing  at  intervals 
sweet  musical  cadences,  not  only  ceases  to  be 
oppressive,  but  exercises  that  fascination  which 
is  almost  always  felt  by  the  traveller  who  stays 
quietly  in  a Belgian  town  for  a day  or  two,  and 
which  he  misses  when  he  moves  away. 

“ The  mechanism  used  in  these  ancient  bell 
towers  is  of  two  kinds.  The  clock  music  is 
played  by  a revolving  barrel,  or  cylinder, 
pierced  with  holes,  into  which  are  fitted  little 
spikes,  which  lift  keys  connected  with  long 
wires,  which  pull  the  hammers  striking  upon 
the  bells  up  aloft.  These  same  bells  are  also 
wbrked  from  a keyboard,  consisting  of  two  rows 
of  jutting  pegs  and  a row  of  pedals.  The 
cariUonneur,  stripped  to  his  shirt,  sits  at  this 
magnified  keyboard,  and  strikes  these  pegs, 
working  the  pedals  with  his  feet.  At  Mechlin 
the  barrel  weighs  IJ  ton,  containing  16,200 
holes,  and  the  present  tunes  for  the  hour  are 
produced  by  2,900  nuts  or  spikes.  The  tunes 
are  changed  twice  a year  by  the  carilloneur,  M. 
Denyn.” 

In  a second  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Echo  Mr.  Ilaweis  asks: — “Is  it  not  an  odd 
thing  that  whilst  these  enterprising  Belgian 
towns  scruple  not  to  supplement  and  recast 
whole  sets  of  forty  and  fifty  bells,  we  allow  Big 
Ben  to  hang  for  years  cracked  and  discordant 
in  the  middle  of  London — the  wealthiest  city  in 
the  world  ? Is  it  not  odd  that  a people  who  pay 
so  highly  for  music  and  profess  to  love  it  so 
much  should  tolerate  the  Westminster  quar- 
ters, struck  96  times  per  diem,  or  35,040  times 
a year,  systematically  out  of  tune — thus  viti- 
ating the  public  ear  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
errand  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  now  whistle 
the  quarters  wrong  ? Let  us  gratify,  if  we 
must,  our  national  pride  by  recasting  Big  Ben 
at  home,  but  let  us  entreat  the  ancient  city  of 
Westminster  to  get  a set  of  quarters  over  from 
Belgium  as  a model,  until  we  have  won  the 
secret  of  casting  that  simple  progression  of 
notes  in  tune.” 

In  reply  to  a communication  to  the  Times, 
also  sent  by  Mr.  Haweis,  and  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  the  Echo,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  re- 
plies in  the  former  journal  as  follows : — 
“ Though  I do  not  profess  to  write  about  domi- 
nants and  minor  thirds,  or  to  guess  how  a Bel- 
gian bell-founder  would  probably  begin  to  re- 
tune this  peal,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
no  modern  Belgian  bells  which  have  come  over 
here  and  been  heard  in  public  are  superior  or 
equal  to  the  best  English  ones,  though  they 
are  superior  to  such  as  used  to  be  made  by 
the  English  firm  which  had  a practical  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business  until  about  20  years  ago. 
There  has  never  been  a really  good  large 
foreign  bell  in  either  of  the  English  exhibi- 
tions, and  I have  not  heard  of  any  conspicu- 
ously good  ones  in  the  foreign  exhibitions. 


which  I have  not  visited  myself.  'J’he  tenor  of 
the  peal  at  Boston  Church  was  re-cast  in  Bel- 
gium, when  a great  number  of  little  bells  were 
added  for  chimes  a few  years  ago,  and  they 
are  as  unsatisfactory  as  I predicted.  That  is  a 
good  sound  boll,  but  no  better  than  many 
English  ones  of  the  same  size,  and  in  my 
opinion  not  comparable  to  the  11th  of  St.  Paul’s, 
or  several  of  the  Worcester  Cathedral  Viells.  I 
omit  the  tenor  of  Bt.  Paul’s  as  yet,  because  the 
clapper  was  not  right  when  I went  to  hear  them 
rung  the  first  time  a few  weeks  ago,  and  I told 
the  founder  so.  Of  course  I agree  with  Mr. 
Ilaweis  about  the  present  condition  of  Big 
Ben,  of  Westminster,  which  is  a disgrace  to  the 
nation,  as  it  was  to  its  founders,  and  as  their 
York  bell  was  still  more,  and  as  the  clock  bells 
of  St.  Paul’s  were  to  their  predecessors,  and 
Tom  of  Oxford  to  its  maker,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all  the  great  ones.  These  could  easily 
be  re-cast  now  into  good  ones,  as  I have  ex- 
plained in  all  the  later  editions  of  my  book  on 
clocks  and  bells.” 

Leaving  the  musical  part  of  the  subject  to 
these  more  conversant  with  it.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  also  asks — “Why  the  designers  and 
makers  of  bells  and  bell  frames  are  to  attend 
to  ‘ all  that  Mr.  Haweis  and  others  have 
written  ’ against  allowing  the  frames  to  touch 
the  walls?  And  who  are  the  ‘others?’  Cer- 
tainly not  Mr.  Ellacombe,  an  old  pupil  of  the 
elder  Brunei  before  he  went  into  orders,  and  a 
well-known  practical  writer  on  bells.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Haweis  will  let  us  know  the  names  of  ‘ some 
of  the  finest  towers  in  the  land  ’ which  he  can 
prove  to  ‘ have  been  ruined  by  this  practice.’ 
If  ‘wedges’  have  been  ‘rammed  in  between 
the  tower  walls  and  the  rafters,’  and  if  by 
‘ rafters  ’ he  means  the  upper  beams  of  the 
frame,  it  is  wrong.  But  I do  not  believe  they 
have.  Certainly  there  were  no  wedges  ■ there 
when  I inspected  the  frame.  If  there  are  con- 
tinuous thin  boards  to  fill  up  the  space 
between  the  frame  and  the  walls,  it  is  quite 
right.  Even  if  there  were  discontinuous 
wedges,  they  would  do  no  harm  in  a tower  of 
that  enormous  thickness,  which  does  not  vibrate 
the  least  under  the  ringing  of  this  large  peal, 
as  nearly  all  church  towers  do  merely  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  fabric,  and  with  no  harm  so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  that.  Bell  frames 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  batter  the  walls  by 
just  touching  them  occasionally ; and  in  weak 
towers  the  upper  beams  had  better  not  touch  at 
all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Haweis  will  impart  to  us  his 
secret  for  preventing  the  lateral  thrust  of  bells 
from  reaching  the  walls  somewhere,  except, 
indeed,  by  building  up  what  is  in  fact  an  internal 
tower  of  wood  from  the  bottom,  as  at  St. 
Michael’s,  Coventry.  Whether  it  was  necessa.ry 
or  not  in  that  tower,  which  is  a weak  one  for  its 
height,  it  would  be  an  utterly  erroneous  pro- 
ceeding in  a tower  half  as  strong  as  this  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s,  whose  attention  to  all 
details  was  so  admirable  that  not  a bit  of  stone 
has  had  to  be  cut  or  added,  except  (I  think)  a 
few  corbels,  to  receive  this  grand  peal  and  to 
provide  all  proper  accesses  to  it.  Only  some 
louvres  must  be  added  to  keep  out  rain  and 
snow.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  & ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 
— Last  week  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  was  held.  The 
Eev.  J.  L.  Pulford  read  a report  of  the  district 
meeting  in  August  last,  which  described  in 
minute  detail  a visit  to  Hartland  Church,  North 
Devon.  Mr.  E.  Medley  Fulford  read  an  inte- 
resting paper,  “Architectural  Notes  of  a Trip 
to  the  Valleys  of  the  Loire  and  Seine.”  These 
notes  were  principally  made  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  during  a fortnight’s  trip  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Loire  and  back  by  the  Seine ; and 
were  also  the  results  of  a few  day.s’  excursion 
with  the  Architectural  Association  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting  churches  in  and  around 
Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  The 
subject  was  illustrated  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lime-light.  On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  J.  Ingle, 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Hayward,  the  thanks  of 
the  society  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Pulford,  to 
the  accuracy  and  vigour  of  whose  descriptions 
the  Earl  of  Devon  warmly  testified. 
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North  StaffohushibkNatukahibts’  Field 
Club. — Tlio  last  excursion  of  this  society  for 
the  present  season  took  place  on  Saturday  week, 
when  a party  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
visited  Penkridgo  and  StalTord,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  James  Yates.  At  Penkridgo 
the  principal  features  of  the  fine  old  church 
were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam,  who  stated 
that  the  arcades  in  the  nave  and  chancel  were 
Early  English,  of  a date  somewhere  near  the 
end  of  the  13th  century,  and  that  the  clerestory 
and  tower  were  Perpendicular.  lie  trusted 
that  some  day  the  western  gallery  would  be 
removed,  the  tower  arch  opened,  and  the  fine 
west  window  disclosed  to  view.  This  would  add 
one  bay  to  the  length  of  the  nave  and  greatly 
improve  the  church.  At  two  o’clock  the  party 
took  train  to  Stafford  and  walked  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  St.  Thomas.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  fish-stews  were  first  visited,  and 
then  the  party  proceeded  into  the  garden,  and 
Mr.  Lynam  pointed  out  all  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  church  and  the  conventual  buildings, 
and  showed  by  the  help  of  a plan  of  Croxden, 
to  what  part  of  the  ancient  monastery  the 
remains  belonged.  Arrived  at  Stafford,  St. 
Chad’s  Church  was  visited,  and  Mr.  Beresford 
described  the  building.  From  St.  Chad’s  the 
visitors  passed  on  to  St.  Mary’s.  Here  Mr. 
Plamank  gave  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  Saxon  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Bertelin,  and  which,  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  joined  up  to  and  communicated  with 
the  west  end  of  St.  Mary’s.  Mr.  Flamank  also 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
font.  Mr.  Lynam  also  made  a few  observations, 
and  among  other  things  said  that  the  wall 
tablets  at  St.  Mary’s  presented  a valuable  and 
rare  series  extending  from  the  15th  century. 
The  party  took  tea  together  at  the  London  and 
North-Western  Hotel. 


At  a general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
East  Anglian  Art  Society,  held  at  the  Museum, 
Norwich,  on  Tuesday  week,  it  was  decided,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  sympathy  shown  in  its  work,  to 
place  the  society  on  a permanent  basis,  and  with  that 
object  a trust  deed  submitted  to  the  meeting  was 
sanctioned.  The  society  was  established  two  years 
ago,  and  has  acquired  a small  but  choice  and  repre- 
sentative collection  of  pictures  by  local  artists. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  the  first  schools  erected 
by  the  Gloucester  School  Board  were  opened.  They 
have  been  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Son,  by  Mr.  James  Clutterbuck,  con- 
tractor. Accommodation  is  provided  for  254  infants. 
203  boys,  and  203  girls.  The  buildings  are  arranged 
in  detached  blocks,  one  of  these  being  of  two  stories, 
for  girls  and  infants,  and  facing  Napier-street,  and 
the  other  of  one  story,  for  boys,  parallel  with 
Widdin-street.  Each  schoolroom  is  62^ft.  by  20ft. , 
and  each  classroom  22ft-  by  18ft.  The  style  is  simple 
Italian  ; the  facing  materials  are  red  bricks  and  Bath 
dressings.  The  cost  has  been  ^83,231 — not  quite  .£5 
per  head. 

The  personal  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Penn, 
engineer,  of  Greenwich,  has  been  sworn  under 
.£1,000,000. 

The  strike  in  the  stone  trade  at  Kastrick  and 
neighbourhood,  in  the  West  Riding,  has  ended  in  the 
men  returning  to  work  at  the  masters’  terms. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Huntingdon,  was 
opened  on  the  18th.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The 
front  walls  are  of  Clipsham  rough  stone,  with  Bath 
and  Ketton  stone  dressings,  and  handsome  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles.  The  building  will  seat  500 
persons.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  G.  Thackray, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson,  both  of 
Htmtingdon.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  is  £2,350. 

A pile  of  bnildin^to  be  used  as  a police-station 
for  the  borough  of  Wakefield  was  opened  last  week. 
The  new  premises,  in  part,  are  an  adaptation  of  a 
building  already  existing,  but  the  main  front  and 
the  chief  constable’s  house  are  of  Classic  design, 
and  executed  in  the  best  Huddersfield  stone.  The 
total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  has  been  about 
£7,000.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Pagan, 
the  borough  suiveyor,  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  H.  France. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Kensworth,  built  and  conse- 
crated in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was, 
on  Saturday  week,  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Alban’s  after  having  been  closed  for  three  months 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  Mr.  Gordon  Hills. 

The  parish  church  of  Kill,  county  Kildare,  has  been 
reopened  after  the  substitution  of  open  benches  for 
square  pews,  adding,  after  removal  of  a gallery,  100 
sittings  to  the  accommodation,  and  the  additions  of 
new  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  communion  rails  to 
the  church  furniture. 


luiliiing  finttUigtncc. 

Glasgow. — Contracts  have  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a new  church  for  Duke-street 
U.P.  congregation.  The  new  building,  which 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  John  lloneyman,  will 
occupy  the  east  side  of  a new  square,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  a large  block 
of  very  old  houses  near  the  cathedral — an  im- 
provement carried  out  by  the  City  Improve- 
ments Commissioners.  It  may  be  interesting 
as  indicating  the  unsettled  state  of  the  build- 
ing trade,  to  mention  that  the  highest  tender 
(for  mason  work  only)  was  £9,741,  and  the 
next  £9,260,  while  the  two  lowest,  made  on  the 
same  quantities,  were  £6,910  and  £0,498. 

Metropolitan  Board  op  Works. — At 
Friday’s  meeting  of  this  board  the  following 
contributions  towards  local  improvements — 
being  moieties  of  the  outlays — were  directed  to 
be  paid  Lewisham  district  board  for  widening 

Sydenham-bridge,  £2.231  lOs. ; Islington  vestry, 
improvements  at  Hornsey-rise  and  Hornsey- 
lane,  £225,  and  at  Fort-place,  Blackstock-road, 
£70;  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields  vestry,  for  con- 
verting the  disused  burial-place  of  St.  Giles’s 
into  a public  garden,  £150.  Sanction  was  given 
to  the  Poplar  district  board  for  borrowing 
£25,500  for  granite  paving  works,  and  £500 
for  wood  paving ; to  Kensington,  £13,055,  for 
wood  paving  works ; to  Strand  guardians, 
£6,000  for  new  infirmary;  to  Fulham  guar- 
dians, £8,500,  for  casual  wards  ; to  St.  George’s- 
in-the-East  guardians,  £2,600,  for  enlarging 
infirmary  and  workhouse  workshops ; and  to 
Shoreditch  vestry  a further  sum  of  £15,000  for 
the  Sun-street  improvement.  Amongst  the 
additional  assistants  to  be  employed  in  the 
solicitor’s  department  it  was  resolved  to  appoint 
“ an  officer  experienced  in  litigious  business ; 
and  in  conducting  prosecutions  under  the  Build- 
ing Acts,”  at  a salary  of  £300  a-year,  and  the 
works  committee  was  directed  to  advertise  for 
applications,  and  submit  to  the  board  the  names 
of  six  candidates.  As  to  the  proposed  experi- 
ments with  the  electric  light,  an  offer  from 
Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Head,  of  Ipswich 
and  London,  to  supply  an  engine  of  sufficient 
power  to  drive  a 20  Gramme  machine  and  an  I 
efficient  man  to  manage  the  engine  at  £3  10s. 
a-week,  was  accepted.  It  was  decided  to  apply 
to  Parliament,  in  conjunction  with  the  City 
Corporation,  for  an  extension  of  the  corn  and 
wine  duties  until  July,  1900,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  iron 
Tower-bridge,  and,  should  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  be  obtained  to  this  step,  to  pro- 
ceed with  a bill  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
next  session.  Attention  having  been  called  to 
an  omission  in  the  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Act  of  last  session  it  was  resolved,  in  the  event 
of  the  introduction  in  next  session  of  any 
amendment  bill  to  insert  clauses  prohibiting 
the  casting  into  any  sewer  of  substances  lead- 
ing to  cause  injury  to  the  fabric  of  the  sewers  ; 
hindrance  to  the  flow  of  their  contents,  or  of 
their  cleansing  ; danger,  annoyance,  or  nuisance 
to  any  person  employed  in  or  near  the  sewers ; 
danger  or  risk  of  injury  to  the  health  of  any 
person  whomsoever;  or  nuisance  or  inconve- 
nience to  the  public  or  persons  whose  premises 
communicate  with  or  abut  on  the  sewers.  The 
engineer  presented  a week’s  return  of  traffic 
in  respect  to  the  recently-freed  toll  bridges, 
proving,  as  compared  with  the  four  weeks  pre- 
vious, that  at  Waterloo  Bridge  the  foot  pas- 
sengers had  increased  from  94,635  to  194,023, 
and  the  vehicles  from  26,416  to  46,600,  while 
at  Charing-cross  foot  bridge  the  passengers 
had  increased  from  47,038  to  97,669. 

Tranmerb. — The  memorial  stone  laying  of 
a new  Primitive  Methodist  church  and  schools 
took  place  on  Tuesday.  The  new  church  will 
be  in  the  Italian  style,  and  will  be  built  of 
brick,  with  Storeton  stone  dressings.  In  the 
interior,  the  building  will  be  54ft.  long  and 
36ft.  wide,  with  galleries  on  three  sides,  and  it 
will  afford  sitting  accommodation  for  550  wor- 
shippers. At  the  back  of  the  chapel  there  will 
be  a large  schoolroom,  with  seven  classrooms 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  cost  of  the  under- 
taking is  estimated  at  £3,400.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Owen,  of  Breck-road,  Liverpool;  and 
the  contractor  for  the  whole  work  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  Mill-lane,  Liverpool. 
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R.  K.  (We  thought  it  best  not  to  state  dimensions,  so 
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RESTORATION  OF  DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — I was  a few  days  since  at  Durham 
Cathedral.  I certainly  did  not  admire  the  top- 
heavy  screen  or  the  foolishly-bedizened  pulpit  ; 
but  money  wasted  on  these  costly  works  I 
thought  of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  its 
flagrant  misuse  in  the  destruction  of  old  work. 
Outside  the  main  north  door  I saw  two  heaps 
of  stones,  principally  voussoirs  of  Norman 
arches,  ornamented  with  double  chevron.  The 
stones  were  in  excellent  preservation,  many  of 
them  displaying  the  original  tool  marks  in  per- 
fection. Regretting  the  rough  treatment  they 
had  received,  I supposed  at  first  the  stones  were 
put  there  for  re-use,  but  on  closer  inspection  I 
saw  they  were  without  the  necessary  markings 
for  recognition,  and  were  thrown  there  as  rub- 
bish. I inquired  of  the  verger  whether  this 
could  be  the  case.  He  said,  " Yes  ; they  cam© 
out  of  the  towers,  being  found  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular.” 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Nov.  1,  1878. 


I coiisidtT,  Sir,  it  a fjrpat  filianio  tliat  Hucli 
tliinf,"*  — tiilkinj'  and  jjratendinf',  as 

arcliitci'ts  do,  tliat.  tlieir  intention  is  to  preserve. 
I slioiild  like  all  the  suljscrihers  to  the  Cathe- 
dral re.storalion  fond  to  see  these  two  heaps 
— four  or  live  tons  of  hi};h  and  reverend  an- 
ti(|uity — destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  arehi- 
teet  and  bniliier.  And  how  much  more  of  this 
sort  of  thin}'  iiiny  not  be  done!  'J'lie  sub- 
scribers nii}'ht  well  consider  the  expediency  of 
entirely  withdrawin''  from  such  restoration  (!) 
as  this.  Moreover,  mischief,  I expect,  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  destruction  of  these 
12th  century  arches  and  replacing  them  with 
19th  century  imitations  ; but,  as  the  stones  were 
!it  least  18in.  deep,  the  wall  must  have  been 
much  pulled  about  to  dislodge  them.  If,  as  the 
man  said,  they  were  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
I suppose  it  would  not  matter.  It  certainly 
does  matter  to  pull  a wall  to  pieces  to  get  away 
the  facing  features  of  old  work  and  then  destroy 
them.  The  stones  being  mere  rubbish  c.an 
probably  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  some  person  with  taste  will  take 
possession  of  them,  and  put  them  together  as 
ornaments  for  his  house  or  grounds.  It  would 
be  better  than  that  they  should  bo  broken  up 
for  road-making. — I am,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  COUNTRY 
MEMBERS. 

Sir, — The  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  has 
during  the  last  few  years  been  very  anxious 
to  enrol  “ country  ” members,  and  the  present 
president,  Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  has  shown  himself 
specially  active  in  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  Institute  to  the  adhesion  of  architects 
practising  in  the  provinces.  Resulting  from 
this  some  of  those  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof 
(I  do  not  know  bow  many)  have  been  induced 
to  join  the  Institute.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  R.I.B  A.  can  ever  be  truly 
a British  Institute  there  must  be  a very  radical 
change  in  its  constitution.  At  present  a 
country  member  sends  up  his  four  guineas 
a year  to  London  to  maintain  a place  of  meet- 
ing and  a library  for  London  members,  and  to 
pay  the  cost  of  printing  the  “ papers,”  this 
last  being  the  only  portion  of  the  expenditure 
in  the  benefits  of  which  he  can  usually  share  ; 
for,  though  a few  may  have  occasional  busi- 
ness in  London,  the  great  majority  can  make 
no  use  of  those  other  advantages. 

While  thus  contributing  to  support  the  head- 
quarters of  the  profession  equally  with  London 
members,  be  has  also  to  support  his  own  local 
society.  While  as  a member  of  such  society  be 
can  use  his  influence  in  the  conduct  of  it,  and 
in  the  admission  of  new  members,  he  has  prac- 
tically no  voice  whatever  in  either  of  these 
directions  in  the  R.I.B.A.  On  the  contrary, 
outside  of  his  own  society,  in  his  own  town,  he 
finds  men,  hardly  known  to  him  or  to  the  pro- 
fession, dignified  with  the  five  magic  letters — 
E.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.  Barry  thinks  all  the  members  should  be 
on  an  equality  in  point  of  subscription.  That 
would  be  quite  right,  if  they  had  equal  privi- 
leges and  equal  advantages.  Is  it  not  possible 
then  to  devise  a scheme  by  which  the  profes- 
sion could  be  consolidated,  and  the  advantages 
thereof  obtained  ? I think  it  is,  and  my  scheme 
in  outline  is  this  : — 

In  every  town  large  enough  let  there  be  a 
chapter  of  the  Institute  comprising  all  the 
members  thereof  residing  within  a given  area; 
the  endeavour  should  be  to  include  in  this 
chapter  every  practising  architect  who  had 
proved  himself  qualified  and  also  trustworthy  ; 
the  chapter  should  elect  members  (who  would 
be  full  members  of  the  Institute,  fellows  or 
associates  as  may  be).  A certain  proportion 
only  of  0ach  member’s  subscription  should  be 
remitted  to  London ; the  local  society,  or 
chapter,  retaining  the  remainder — say,  one- 
half,  for  its  own  expenses. 

As  to  business  all  matters  affecting  the  pro- 
fession generally  should,  after  being  considered 
in  London,  be  remit  ted  to  the  chapters  for  their 
consideration  and  decision,  and  then  bo  recon- 
sidered in  London,  the  votes  of  chapters,  if  need 
be,  being  taken  on  a basis  previously  fixed  or 
according  to  the  aggregate  numbers  voting.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  purely  local  matters  would 
be  dealt  with  by  the  council  and  by  the  chapters 
for  their  respective  districts. 


In  this  way  every  member,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  kingdom  residing,  would  feel  himself  to 
bo  indeed  a member,  and  not  merely  a person 
jiayingan  annuity  for  five  capitiil  letters  to  be 
attached  to  his  name.  Instead  of  a "con- 
ference ”an  annual  meeting  of  the  " Institute” 
would  comprise,  besides  the  London  council, 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  of 
each  chapter,  and  instead  of  “ conferring”  they 
would  discuss,  debate,  and  decide,  and  do 
business. 

Whether  the  Institute  under  its  present 
charter  can  reconstitute  itself  in  the  form 
suggested  it  is  for  itself  to  consider,  but  it  is 
futile  to  supjiose  that  under  the  present 
arrangements  it  can  ever  represent  the  entire 
profession. — I am,  &c.,  W.  R.  Corson. 

Manchester,  29th  Oct.,  1878. 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Two  of  the  contributors  to  your  valuable 
“ Commonplace  Column  ’’  are  somewhat  unfortunate 
in  havinff  selected  parts  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
as  examples  of  Early  Enprlish.  “ W.  W.”  names, 
among  other  examples,  the  “ west  front and 
“ .T  A.”  includes  in  his  list  the  “screen  or  south 
side  of  choir.” 

I hope  “ W.  W.”  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
nave,  including  the  west  front,  is  Perpendicular  of 
the  end  of  the  14th  and  early  part  and  middle  of 
the  15th  centuries.  “ J.  A.’’  will,  I hope,  also  be 
glad  to  be  informed  that  the  screen  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  as  well  as  that  on  the  north,  is 
Early  Decorated— the  date,  as  he  says,  loOl.  I 
believe,  however,  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
discover  any  churches  or  parts  of  churches  of  this 
date  executed  in  the  true  Early  English  style. 

As  regards  Canterbury  Cathedral,  it  furnishes  no 
examples  of  pure  Early  English,  and,  even  in  its 
various  and  constant  changes,  never  has.  It  is  true 
that  pointed  arches  and  detached  columns,  .&c., 
occur  in  the  choir,  but  even  in  the  most  eastern 
portion — the  latest  (completed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13th  century)— many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  mentioned  by  “ J.  A.”  are  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  style  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud,  as  being  really  and  truly  indigenous,  did 
not  receive  its  full  development  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury was  well  advanced.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
cathedral  may  therefore  be  said  to  afford  an  example 
of  very  early  Early  English. — I am,  &c., 

Canterbury,  Oct.  29.  Geo.  Smith. 


“OLD  WARWICKSHIRE  PIOUSES.” 

Sir, — Will  yon  allow  me  to  point  out  that,  in 
your  review  last  week  of  this  book,  my  name  is  in- 
correctly printed  Nevin  ? Also,  as  it  would  be  in- 
ferred from  your  reviewer's  concluding  remarks 
that  copies  of  the  work  are  no  longer  to  be  obtained, 
permit  me  to  remove  this  impression.  Though  only, 
from  the  nature  of  the  book,  a limited  number  of 
copies  were  printed,  they  were  not  confined  exclu- 
sively to  subscribers. — I am,  &c., 

Princes-square,  W.  W.  Niven. 


St.  .John’s  Church,  Bootle,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday,  after  the  execution  of  extensive  repairs 
and  improvements.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  has  a 
flat.pitched  single  span  roof  to  a broad  nave  without 
aisles,  and  the  walls  are  simply  plastered  and  devoid 
of  any  architectural  features.  The  scheme  of  the 
decoration  has  been  to  supply  this  defi.ciency  by 
arcading,  maroon  coloured,  springing  from  the 
corbels  of  the  roof  principals,  and  carried  around 
the  church.  The  spandrels  of  the  arcade  are  enriched 
with  foliated  and  diapered  ornamentation  in  alter- 
nate bays.  The  gable  walls  of  nave  and  transepts 
are  similarly  treated.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
walls  is  coloured  with  plain  tints  in  three  horizontal 
staves,  divided  by  bands  and  illuminated  texts. 
Within  the  chancel  the  walls  have  a conventional 
pattern  of  pomegranate  fruit,  forming  a high  dado, 
and  above  are  texts  and  ornamental  bands.  The 
nave  and  transept  windows  have  been  reglazed  by 
Messrs.  Forrest  and  Son,  of  Liverpool.  Messrs. 
Lilly  man  and  Co.  wei'e  the  decorators,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  Forrest, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Bare,  of  Cook-street, 
Liverpool. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Sandon,  Essex, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  week  after  restoration  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  aud  its  ai-le,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay,  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  open 
timbered,  with  arched  principals.  New  heating 
appar.atus  has  been  introduced,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected.  Messrs.  Gozzett  and  Beckett  were 
the  builders. 

The  crowning  stone  of  the  spire  of  the  rebuilt 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  was  successfully 
placed  on  Tuesday  week.  The  work  of  re-erectioii 
of  the  church  has  been  carried  out  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Coopo,  M.P.,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Ernest  G Lee.  The  tower,  together  with 
the  interior  of  the  now  church  ami  some  details,  was 
illustrated  in  the  Buildino  News  of  Sept.  8,  1870. 
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QUESTIONfi. 

[.5.567.J— Air-chambered  Siphon  Traps. — Will 
one  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  mo  whose 
air-chambered  siphon  traps  are  used  at  Hcadington- 
hill  Hall,  near  Oxford,  and  referred  to  in  a para- 
graph in  the  Standard  of  last  Monday,  the  28th 
ult.  ?— R.  G.  Thomas. 

[5568.]— Boarding  up  Windows.— Will  one  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  bo  good  enough  to 
give  mo  a little  information  on  the  following  : — A 
has  two  windows  overlooking  the  property  of  B. 
Up  to  recently  B had  a workshop  light  overlooking 
A.  Neither  party’s  windows  have  been  in  existence 
20  years,  but,  in  neighbourly  courtesy.  A,  upon 
enlarging  his  promises,  compensated  B for  the  in- 
convenience caused  by  the  closing  up  of  bis  windows, 
which  compensation  was  decided  by  an  architect, 
and  mutually  approved.  This  compensation  was 
paid  also  npon  the  understanding  that  B should  not 
interfere  with  A’s  lights,  except  in  case  of  B’s 
building.  Now,  however,  through  some  little  un- 
pleasantness between  the  parties,  B has  blocked  up 
A’s  windows,  not  only  completely  shutting  out  the 
light,  but  also  conducting  damp  in  rainy  weather 
into  and  through  A’s  wall,  although,  apparently, 
no  plugs  are  driven.  The  boarding  is  placed  tight 
against  A’s  wall.  Has  he  any  remedy  ?— Darkness. 

[5569.]— Salt  Stainsjin  Brick  Walls.— I am 
doing  up  a house  and  in  one  room  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  salting  bacon  against  the  outside  wall, 
and  the  bricks  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  salt. 
The  outside  is  coloured,  but  of  course  shows  a bad 
stain.  How  can  I prevent  its  showing  ? Will 
cementing  or  painting  do  ?— C.  C. 

[5.570  ] — Temporary  Conservatory. — I want  to 
put  up  a conservatory,  about  30ft.  x 18ft.,  against  a 
house  (which  is  held  for  a very  short  term)  in  such 
a way  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  a landlord’s  fix- 
ture. I propose  to  put  back  foundations,  which  I 
suppose  being  rooted  to  the  soil  could  not  be  removed, 
but  merely  to  lay  the  framework  on  this,  and  to  so 
arrange  the  pitching  plate,  flashings,  &c.,  where  it 
would  touch  the  old  buildings  that  the  conservatory 
could  be  unshipped,  as  it  were,  without  breaking  any- 
thing. Shall  I be  quite  safe  in  doing  this  ? I cannot 
make  a detached  building  of  it,  as  it  would  not 
answer  the  same  purpose.  If  I put  an  asphalted 
floor  should  I have  to  take  this  up  and  replace  the 
turf  on  terminating  the  tenancy',  and  would  a 
boarded  floor  be  better  for  this  reason  ? Opinions 
will  oblige— Temporary  Conservatory. 

[5571.] — gtone  in  Piccadilly  Buildings. — I 
would  feel  obliged  if  some  reader  would  favour  me 
with  the  name  of  the  stone  (and  any  useful  par- 
ticulars in  connection  therewith)  in  the  Burlington- 
house  buildings  facing  Piccadilly  and  the  Criterion. 
-H.  G. 

[5572.J  — Superficial  Area  of  Cathedrals.  — 
Would  some  of  the  many  readers  of  your  esteemed 
journal  kindly  give  me  the  superficial  area  in  full  of 
of  the  following  cathedrals,  &c.  ? — St.  Patrick 
(Dublin),  Glasgow  Cathedral,  Tournay  Cathedral, 
Troyes  Cathedral,  Chartres  Cathedral,  Amiens 
Cathedral,  St.  Owen’s  Abbey  (Rouen).  Rheims 
Cathedral,  Spires  Cathedral,  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
Cologne  Cathedral,  Worms  Cathedral,  Tr5ves 
Cathedral,  Church  at  Batalha  (Portugal),  Seville 
Cathedral,  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  (Rome), 
Church  of  the  Nativity  (Bethlehem). — A Country 
Subscriber. 

[6573.]— A Glasgow  Competition. — On  Feb.  1. 
1878,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Build- 
ing News,  competitive  designs  for  workmen’s 
houses  were  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Glasgow 
Working  Men’s  Investment  and  Building  Society 
(Limited),  141,  Great  Hamilton-street,  Glasgow. 
May  I ask  through  your  columns  if  I am  alone  in 
hearing  no  result  these  nine  months  ?— Present 
Enquirer. 

[5574.]— London  Apprentices. — To  what  privi- 
leges, if  any,  is  an  “ apprentice  ” entitled  in 
London,  speaking  of  apprentices  generally  as  a class, 
not  merely  those  articled  to  architects  ? — Articled 
Clerk. 


REPLIES. 

[5532.]— Dilapidation. — The  charge  is  6 percent, 
on  estimate  if  the  amount  is  large,  but  if  small  the 
charge  should  be  by  time.  The  specification  or 
schedule  only  is  necessary.— G.  H. 

[5550.]— Brick  Machine. — I some  time  since 
saw  a very  simple  one-horse  brick  machine  in  Lin- 
colnshire. I know  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  C.E.,  of 
Beverley,  is  the  p.atentee,  wbo  will  no  doubt  give  full 
particulars. — J.  W.  Boville,  Hull. 

[55,59.]— Bed  Broseley  Roofing  Tile. — In  answer 
to  “Rain-in,’’  I soaked  two  of  above  for  12  hours 
only.  Dry  weight  51b.  lioz.,  increased  5.)oz.  when 
wet.  The  best  roofing  tiles  are  made  in  North  Staf- 
fordshire.—FACTS  ARE  Stubborn  Things. 

[5501.] — Curve  of  Equilibrium. — See  note  on 
“ Catenary  ” in  “ Our  Commonplace  Column,”  p.  49 
of  present  vol.,  published  .July  19th  last.  For  mode 
of  use  and  examples  of  Tudor  period,  see  Gwilt’a 
" Eucyclopiudia  of  Architecture,”  article,  Priuciplflf 
of  Proportion. — E.  W.  P. 
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©m:  ©fflct  Cafalt. 

Fuom  tli0  “brown  book  of  tbo  Arcbitec- 
tural  Association  just  issued,  wo  see  that  tlie 
report,  to  be  presented  to  the  inenibers  on  Fri- 
day evening  next,  records  continued  and  satis- 
factory progress.  The  balance-sheet  sliows  an 
income  and  expenditure  of  nearly  X400,  and  a 
slight  increase  in  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
association,  which  now  stands  at  jliOOS  Os.  8d. 
During  the  past  session  lOG  new  members  were 
enrolled.  A diminution  is  remarked  in  the 
number  of  donations  to  the  library,  which  was 
largely  used  by  members  during  the  session. 
Allusion  is  also  made  in  the  report  to  the  papers 
read  at  sessional  meetings,  to  the  Saturday 
afternoon  visits  to  buildings  made  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  to  the  annual  excur- 
sion to  the  neighbourhood  of  IIull. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Birmingham  branch 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  also  published 
in  the  “ brown  book,’’  is  satisfactory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  balance-sheet.  During  the 
year  a large  increase  has  taken  place  both  in 
the  number  of  members  and  in  the  average 
attendance  at  the  meetings.  A new  class  for 
time  designing  did  not  prove  successful,  and 
will  not  be  continued  next  session.  A life 
class  and  water-colour  class  were  also  started, 
and  were  carried  on  satisfactorily.  For  the 
new  session  the  list  of  ofBcers  of  the  branch  is  : 
—President,  Mr.  William  Hale;  committee, 
Messrs.  Alfred  Bead,  A.E.I.B.A.  (chairman), 
H.  H.  M'Connal,  J.  P.  Osborne,  J.  Sutcliffe,  and 
E.  Wood;  O.  Essex,  J.  W.  Fisher,  and  W.  H. 
Kendrick  (the  last  three  ex-officio)  ; hon.  trea- 
surer, Mr.  A.  Freeman  Smith ; hon.  librarian, 
Mr.  Eden  Smith;  and  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Hughes,  of  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 

Two  Leeds  builders  were,  on  Tuesday,  fined 
.£5  and  costs  for  allowing  houses  which  they 
had  erected  within  the  borough  to  be  occupied 
before  they  had  been  certified  by  the  surveyor 
as  fit  for  habitation.  The  proceedings  were  iii- 
stituted  by  the  town  clerk,  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  new  building  bye-laws,  and  it  was 
proved  in  one  ease  that  there  were  no  ashpits, 
no  privy  accommodation,  and  no  road  to  the 
property,  and  that  in  many  other  respects  the 
houses  were  incomplete.  To  allow  houses  to 
be  occupied  without  the  accommodation 
specified  in  the  case  brought  before  the  stipen- 
diary magistrates  at  Leeds,  is  an  offence  for 
which  no  excuse  can  be  pleaded,  and  for  which 
no  defence  appears  to  have  been  offered,  and 
we  congratulate  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  on 
their  disposition  to  put  the  bye-laws  into  force, 
and  wish  other  towns  may  more  generally 
follow  their  example. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Proctor  asks,  in  the  Times, 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  worn  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  obelisk  on  the  Embankment 
should  long  remain  an  eyesore,  like  the  upper 
extremity?  No  one  would  think  of  decking 
this  relic  of  antiquity  with  modern  ornaments. 
But,  without  doing  this,  Mr.  Proctor  thinks  we 
might  yet  remove  its  present  ugliness  while 


possibly  adding  considerably  to  its  stability. 
If  the  lower  part  of  the  obelisk  were  enclosed 
in  a suitably  moulded  casing  to  a height  some- 
what exceeding  that  of  the  worn-off  portions, 
the  aspect  of  the  obelisk  would  bo  greatly 
improved.  That  its  stability  should  bo  increased 
duo  account  would  have  to  bo  taken  of  the  rela- 
tive expansions  of  the  granite,  and  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  casing.  The  casing  could  not  be 
too  inconspicuous.  It  would  not  bo  departing 
from  the  original  idea  of  these  obelisks  to  cover 
the  pyramidion  with  metal  plates,  carried  up 
to  the  point  where  the  faces,  if  complete,  would 
meet.  The  metal  should  be  of  lighter  tint  than 
the  obelisk.  Originally,  in  all  probability,  the 
enclosing  plates  were  of  gold.  Copper-gilt 
would  serve  in  our  time,  or  at  any  rate  satisfy 
Mr.  Proctor.  Beyond  agreeing  generally  with 
him  as  to  the  ugly  and  incongruous  appearance 
of  the  obelisk  as  it  stands  at  present,  very  few 
neonle  seem  to  care  much  what  is  done  with  it. 


It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  to 
find  a vast  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  tender  for  any  work  of  considerable  size, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  an  architect  is  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds  out  in  his  estimate. 
Last  week  we  published  the  tenders  for  the  new 
town  hall,  museum,  free  libraries,  and  school  of 
art  at  Eeading,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Lainson, 
F.E.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect,  and  although  there 
was  only  about  £6,000  difference  between  the 
tenders,  the  lowest  was  found  so  greatly  to 
exceed  Mr.  Lainson’s  estimate  that  it  has  been 
determined  to  leave  out  the  school  of  art  block 
entirely  for  the  present. 

Dr.  Whitmore’s  report  for  August  and 
September,  as  medical  ofBcer  of  health  for 
Marylebone,  mentions  four  cases  of  enteric 
fever,  which  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  father  of  the  family  being  exposed  when  at 
work  in  the  country  to  an  offensive  effiuvium 
from  open  drains.  Useful  sanitary  work  con- 
tinues to  be  carried  out  in  the  parish.  During 
the  two  months  873  ft.  of  new  drains  were 
laid,  and  about  200  drains  and  drain-traps  re- 
paired, while  107  houses  and  122  yards  were 
caused  to  be  cleansed,  and  55  yards  paved  or 
repaired. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Scientific  Society 
on  Monday  week,  Mr.  E.  S.  Ferguson,  the 
president  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Archeologi- 
cal Soiety,  expressed  his  indignation  and 
regret  that  wanton  damage  had  been  caused  to 
a series  of  fine  inscriptions  made  by  Eoman 
workmen  in  a sandstone  quarry  in  the  Gelt 
Valley,  seven  miles  from  Carlisle.  Not  only 
have  people  written  their  names  above  the 
inscription  in  soft  stone,  but  within  the  pre- 
vious ten  days  some  persons  had  cut  with  a 
metal  implement  their  names  or  initials  all 
over  the  inscription,  thus  destroying  an  histori- 
cal record,  part  of  which  was  made  and  isolated 
A.D.  207.  He  exhibited  a drawing  of  the 
letters,  and  added  that  he  should  advise  Lord 
Carlisle’s  trustees  to  cut  down  the  path  by 
the  Gelt  stream  to  the  Written  Eock. 


A correspondent,  writing  from  Lewisham, 
complains  that  sewage  deposits  are  being 


carted  from  the  low  level  sewer  at  Deptford 
into  some  open  ground  near  his  dwelling.  Ihe 
evil-smelling  refuse  is  evidently  meant  to  bo 
used  presently  as  “ builders’  sand  in  the 
erection  of  " new  and  eligible  suburban  dwell- 
ings’’  in  the  locality.  Meanwhile  the  foul 
efliuvium  arising  therefrom  is  poisoning  the 
neighbourhood.  No  redress  seems  obtainable, 
for^the  Board  of  Works  for  the  district  have 
declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  powerless.  In  other  words,  as  the  corre- 
spondent referred  to,  most  justly  complains, 
“ while  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  have 
contributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
towards  sanitary  improvements  and  the  main 
drainage  system,  the  contractors  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  clearing  of  certain  parts  of 
the  sewers  can  with  impunity  cart  back  to  the 
thresholds  of  the  inhabitants  this  highly  dan- 
gerous and  noxious  matter.” 

The  interesting  series  of  “ Studies  in  English 
Architecture,”  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Langham, 
of  Leicester,  to  our  own  pages  during  the  past 
few  months,  has  been  republished  by  that 
gentleman,  and  is  on  sale  at  a moderate  price 
by  Mr.  S.  Birbeck,  of  Bromsgrove.  The  series 
includes  several  well-known  examples,  such  as 
Whitby,  Furness,  and  Thorney  Abbeys,  and 
many  other  almost  equally  interesting  though 
less  known  buildings.  W e need  say  nothing 
here  of  the  manner  in  which  the  drawings  have 
been  executed.  Our  readers  have  seen  them 
already,  and  many  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
secure  copies  on  better  paper  of  Mr.  Langham’s 
sketches,  which,  besides  being  faithful  and 
accurate  representations  of  the  buildings 
drawn,  are  characterised  throughout  by  a pic- 
turesqueness  and  grace  too  seldom  met  with  in 
architectural  drawings. 


CHIPS. 

The  Hon.  Percy  S.  Wyndham,  M.P.,  delivered  a 
lecturo  on  **  Ancient  Buildinsrs,  at  Keswick,  on 
Monday  week,  in  wbieh  he  advocated  the  views  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, drawing  largely  for  his  facts  and  illustrations 
from  Mr.  William  Morris’s  annual  report  as  hon. 
sec.  of  that  society.  As  an  example  of  a house 
which  had  never  been  “ planed  down  ” to  uniformity 
he  instanced  with  approval  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  at  Hutton-in-the-Forest,  a residence  built  at 
three  different  epochs.  Eestoration,  he  averred, 
meant  “destruction  accompanied  by  a false  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing  destroyed.” 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  of  Basingstoke,  a letter  was  considered 
from  Messrs.  T.  Small  and  Sons,  of  Gloucester, 
stating  that  they  would  be  unable  to  continue  the 
drainage  works,  and  attributing,  as  one  of  the  causes, 
the  heavy  outlay  on  pumping  and  laying  overflow 
and  subsoil  drains.  It  was  decided  that  the  autho- 
rity carry  out  the  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  drainage  committee,  the  engineer,  and  the  clerk 
of  works,  as  day  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Hibernian 
Academy  of  Arts  last  week,  Mr.  T.  A.  Jones  was 
elected  president  for  1878-9,  Mr.  Augustus  Burke  as 
professor  of  sculpture,  Mr.  J.  J.  M Carthy  as  pro- 
fessor of  architecture,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  as  professor 
of  antiquities,  were  among  the  other  elections  to 
office. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 


LONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Works:  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  ot  work. 


RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 


Architects’  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.  Samples  of  Worh  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  application. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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A now  ^oro(^o^  Iioh  l)Oon  orootorl  in  tlio  porinli 
ciiurcii  of  Ni'ttloton.  iiour  Lincoln.  U iMoxaciitc<l  in 
Caen  Htono,  with  rcrl  anil  white  marhlo  onriclimontB, 
anil  iiilayH  oC  Iriah  roil  and  ({roon  inarhloH.  Columns 
of  similar  matorinl  divido  tho  compositions  into  fivo 
compartmnnts.  That  in  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
rcj)resontation  in  white  niarblo,  carred  in  relief,  of 
“ Tho  LiV't  .Slipper,”  tho  panels  next  aro  inscribed 
with  tho  Coininiindinonts,  and  those  outside  with 
tlio  Apostles’  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer — all  tho  lot- 
toring is  gilt.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  have 
exeouted  tho  contract . 

Tho  Fulham  district  Hoard  of  Works  accepted,  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  tin  tender  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  South 
Molton-strcnt,  amounting  to  .£5,071  net,  for  the 
erection  of  a now  board  room  and  other  alterations 
at  thoir  premises,  llroadway  House,  Haminorsmith, 
in  accordance  with  designs  prepared  by  their  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  A.  liean.  We  published  tho  list  of  ten- 
ders last  week. 

Tho  peal  of  ten  bolls  at  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  has 
been  put  in  order,  the  sixth  bell  being  recast.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Moars  and  Stain- 
bank,  of  Whitechapel. 

The  vicarage  of  St.  John’s,  Wakefield,  has  just 
been  restored  and  improved  by  tho  parishioners  as 
a testimonial  to  tho  incumbent.  Mr.  Watson  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mountain  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  Swansea  Town  Council  have  obtained  sanc- 
tion for  the  loan,  decided  last  week  to  proceed  with 
a scheme  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act. 

School  of  Art  prizes  and  certificates  were  distri- 
buted at  the  Literary  Institution,  Colchester.  The 
report  showed  that  the  classes  have  been  conducted 
with  success  during  the  past  year. 

The  Cambridge  Improvement  Commissioners,  on 
Tuesday  week,  re-appointed  Mr.  W.  J-  Bowyer  as 
town  surveyor,  raising  his  annual  salary  to  .£200, 
and  d852  for  hire  of  conveyances. 

The  Dartford  Local  Board  of  Health  have  appointed 
Mr.  G.  Mather  as  their  surveyor. 

New  waterworks  at  Melksham,  Wilts,  constructed 
by  the  Trowbridge  Water  Company,  have  recently 
been  opened. 

A Wesleyan  chapel,  at  North  Aldershot,  built  at 
a cost  of  JE2,300,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Pocock, 
was  opened  on  the  16th  ult.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
and  seats  500  persons. 

In  the  new  Cabinet  just  formed  at  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  the  Minister  of  Education  is  Mr.  Rowland 
Rees,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Rowland  Rees,  architect, 
and  an  alderman  of  Dover. 

A new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  are  on  the 
point  of  completion  in  Lower  Union-street,  Torquay  ; 
the  style  is  Classic.  The  external  carving  is  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

A police-station  and  lock-up  are  being  erected  at 
Whatley  for  the  Corporation  of  Langport,  Somerset. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Davis,  of  Langport. 

The  Leicester  Secularists  have  decided  on  the 
erection  of  extensive  new  premises  in  Humberstone 
Gate.  Their  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Lamer  Jugden, 
Leek. 

The  Moot  Hall  Courts,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
been  re-arranged  and  decorated  at  a cost  of  £9,000, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Robert  Weedy 
was  the  clerk  of  works. 

A bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Gough, 
destined  to  stand  near  Carlisle-bridge,  Dublin, 
has  been  successfully  cast  at  Messrs.  Masefield  and 
Co.’s,  Manor-road,  Chelsea. 
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LANC  ASTE  R’S  KILNS 

FOR  UURNINO  liRICKS,  &c., 

(Pntonted  in  KiiKinnd,  France,  and  Germany/, 

KJfect  a Great  Havin(i  in  Cluirging  and  IHecharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBKTIT  LAN('A.STKR,  Lceda  Brickmaking  Company 
(LlmlL^),  Ariniey,  LuedM. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

AniNQDON. — At  a time  when  tho  treatment  of 
sewage  is  being  discussed  with  a view  to  the  adop- 
tion of  tho  best  mode  of  cleansing  foul  liquids 
before  discharge  into  rivers,  ratepayers  of  many 
places  will  bo  glad  to  learn  that  tho  Abingdon  sewage 
farm,  after  being  held  by  tho  Corporation,  has 
recently  been  let  on  lease  at  £1  10s.  an  acre,  the 
tenant  taking  upon  himself  the  duty  of  distributing  the 
sewage.  This  will  yield  to  the  Corporation  of  Abing- 
don a return  on  the  cost  of  the  farm,  and  the  outlay 
in  prepai'atioa  as  well  as  the  erection  of  farm 
buildings  and  a cottage  for  the  manager,  of  2i  per 
cent.,  leaving  the  ratepayers  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  this  return  and  the  annual  charge 
of  5 per  cent,  by  which  the  first  outlay  will  be  re- 
paid. Abingdon  was  sewered  and  the  sewage  farm 
laid  out  on  the  principle  of  intermittent  filtration, 
combined  with  irrigation,  by  Messrs.  Bailey- Denton, 
Son,  and  North,  in  1876.  If  by  this  time  three 
years  hence  the  occupier  is  satisfied  with  his  bar- 
gain we  may  hope  that  many  small  towns  will  be 
able  to  see  their  way  more  clearly  out  of  the  sewage 
difficulty  than  is  the  case  at  present.  We  trust  the 
Abingdon  authorities  will  not— as  other  towns  have 
done— contribute  to  the  failure  of  the  experiment  by 
shirking  their  part  of  the  contract. 

Cambridge. — As  a result  of  the  recent  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town  and  river,  conducted  by  Major 
Hector  Tulloch,  R.E.,  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners of  Cambridge  have  received  a letter  from  the 
central  authority,  informing  them  that  the  inspector 
reported  that  there  is  no  other  outlet  for  the  sewage 
of  Cambridge  than  the  river  Cam.  The  communi- 
cation pointed  out  that  it  is  now  illegal  to  discharge 
unpurified  sewage  into  a stream,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  the  commissioners  to  take 
such  measures  as  maybe  required  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  sewage.  The  commissioners  have  met 
to  discuss  this  letter,  and  have  resolved  “ That 
immediate  steps  be  taken  for  diverting  the  sewage 
of  the  town  from  the  river  Cam,  in  compliance  with 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1875,  and 
that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  be  requested  to  advise 
the  board  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  the  same.” 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ®f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manager.  Clynderwen.  il.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
[Advt.] 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Society  of  Engineers.— Paper  on  “ Harbour  Bars,  their 
Formation  and  Removal/*  by  Henry  F.  Knapp. 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday.— Builders*  Benevolent  Institution.— Dinner  at  Free- 
masons* Tavern.  6 p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.— President*s  Address,  and 
Reception  of  Reports  from  Classes.  7.30  p.m. 


Holloway’s  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 

upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  region  of  the  heart  in  that 
particular  form  of  indigestion  which  gives  rise  to  palpitation, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  a suffocating  sensation.  Every  distress- 
ing symptom  soon  yields,  digestion  becomes  easy,  the  spirits  light, 
and  good  health  returns. 


Cra&t  f>c6is. 

WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Edinbiikoh. — At  a lanrely-attcuded  meeting  of 
the  operative  masons  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  it  was  agreed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  accept  the  compromise  offered 
by  tho  Master  Builders’  Association— viz.,  a reduc- 
tion iu  tho  rate  of  wages  of  Jd.  per  hour  and  tho 
readjustment  of  tho  bye-laws.  In  May  last  the 
wages  were  reduced  Id.  per  hour,  so  that  the  rate  of 
wages  henceforth  will  be  7id  per  hour.  A number 
of  employers  not  conneefed  with  tho  Masters’ 
Association  have  not  yet  signified  their  intentioa  of 
limiting  the  reduction  to  id.  per  hour,  and  their 
men,  to  the  number  of  several  bundrods,  still  remain 
on  strike. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  master  builders  have 
notified  to  thoir  men  a redaction  of  Id.  per  hour  in 
the  pay  of  joiners,  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers, 
and  plumbers,  and  in  the  case  of  masons  and 
plasterers  55  hours  will  bo  demanded  for  a week’s 
work. 

North  Wales. — At  a meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  North  Wales  Quarrymen’s  Union, 
held  at  Carnarvon  on  Saturday,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  proposals  for  a reduction  in  the  prices  of 
bargains  notified  at  the  Penrhyn  and  Llanberis 
quarries  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  union,  be 
favourably  entertained  by  the  men,  owing  to  the 
dulness  of  trade. 

South  Shields. — During  the  past  few  weeks 
building  operations  in  South  Shields  have  been  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  operative  masons  and  brick- 
layers being  out  on  strike  against  a reduction  in 
wages  of  4s.  per  week  demanded  by  the  masters. 
Last  week  a meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation was  held,  when  deputations  from  the  masons 
and  bricklayers  waited  upon  them,  offering  to  sub- 
mit to  a reduction  of  3s.  per  week.  The  masters, 
after  some  discussion,  agreed  to  accept  the  offer. 

H E L L^wl:  L L ’ S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Hoofs  re- 
glazed. Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in, 
pieces. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS 
**It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Oonservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Or  chard  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to. -“The  Builder. 

**  And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.*'— Building  News. 

“ It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet." — The  Field.  ^ 

“The  patent  has  given  hi^h  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it." — The  Christian  Union. 

“ Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.**— The 
Keystone, 


For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BEiIGHOTJSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


ROOFING  PELTS.- F,  BRABY  & CO, 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZiC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  &.  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

WROUGHT  IRON  TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED  IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZING  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.;  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde-st.,  Glasgow;  and  at  CYPRUS* 
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THE  PALATINE  HILL. 

The  discoveries  at  Rome,  of  whicli  we 
took  notice  three  weeks  since  (p.  387),  were 
completed  by  a series  of  explorations  among 
the  ruins  on  the  Palatine  Hill — the  most 
celebrated  among  the  famous  Seven — and 
beneath  the  site  of  Hadrian’s  Villa.  The 
Palatine  Hill,  or  Rock,  formerly  covered  by 
the  villas  of  the  rich  or  the  gardens  of  im- 
penetrable monasteries,  became  of  recent 
years  one  among  the  most  brilliant  prome- 
nades in  the  Italian  capital.  Below  it, 
however,  was  supposed  to  exist  the  real 
Palace  of  the  Cmsars,  and  to  unearth  one  of 
these  was  long  ago  an  ambition  on  the  part 
of  archaeologists.  This  classic  eminence  is 
a strong  mass,  about  2,000  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  from  90  to  100ft.  high — the 
smallest,  albeit  the  most  renowned,  of  the 
Seven.  Its  interior  has  in  many  ages  been 
ransacked  for  mosaics,  statues,  and  other 
artistic  relics,  but  without  any  great  results 
until  Napoleon  III. — from  whom  the  Italian 
Government  subsequently  repurchased  the 
ground  — bought  the  Farnese  Gai’dens, 
which  occupied  the  northern  slopes.  Many 
events  intervened  between  the  projects  then 
announced  and  the  work  of  which,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  results  have  been 
announced.  They  go  far  beyond  any  that 
were  anticipated.  In  the  first  instance,  as 
we  have  noted,  the  Palace  of  the  Cmsars  was 
the  grand  monument  sought  to  be  exhumed ; 
but,  in  seeking  for  this,  all  that  remains  of 
the  City  of  Romulus  was  also  brought  to 
light,  though  even  the  most  fervid  antiqua- 
rians had  given  up  every  hope  of  coming 
upon  a trace  of  it.  The  legend  of  the  plough 
cutting  a square  outline  has  in  some  re- 
spects been  justified,  and  the  conjectural 
topography  established  as  true.  The  way 
which  led  to  these  explorations  was  singular. 
A steep  street,  of  comparatively  modern  con- 
struction. ascends  the  historical  hill ; beneath 
it  were  detected  traces  of  another,  striking 
apparently  through  the  heart  of  it ; this  was 
followed,  and  a magnificently-paved  roadway 
laid  bare,  when  it  was  found  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  imperial  edifices  sought  for  had 
been  built  upon  the  remnants  of  others 
more  ancient  still — Cyclopean  in  their  mas- 
siveness, almost  savage  in  their  architecture. 
Rome  was  always  a city  of  walls  and  gates. 
One  of  the  latter,  reared  far  below  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  pointed  out  several  paths  which 
the  explorers  were  not  slow  to  follow.  The 
first  led  to  the  ruins  of,  unquestionably,  a 
temple,  surmised  to  be  that  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Stator,  every  vestige  of  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
con-oding  process  of  time.  It  bears  a 
Sabine  date,  and  is  a wonderful  testimony 
to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Livy.  Near 
at  hand  some  few  and  faint  traces  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  house  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  but  their  identity  is  not  insisted 
upon  by  either  the  French  or  the  Italian 
excavators,  though  they  admit  no  doubt 
concerning  the  fact  of  their  having  dis- 
covered the  genuine  city  of  Romulus,  with 
which,  of  course,  the  great  Roman  history 
begins.  More  interesting  still,  and  less 
ambiguous,  are  those  remains  suggesting 
the  spot  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  upon  whose  altar  flamed,  unextin- 
guished from  year  to  year,  the  Sacred  Fire. 
Close  to  them  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Vestals, 
or,  at  least,  sepulchres  agreeing  in  every 
respect  with  the  description  of  the  his- 
torian. Passing  these  the  second  gate  of 
the  Palatine  was  reached — the  Roman 
gate  opening  upon  the  Street  of  Victory, 
above  which  stands,  in  our  days,  the  un- 
couth Church  of  St.  Theodore.  Here  was 


picked  up  a little  imago  of  a shc-wolf,  in 
bronze,  identical  in  every  respect  wil  li  one 
which  lias  long  been  kept  as  a pricelesc 
curiosity  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol. 
Further  on  is  a relic  more  rem.'n'kablc  still 
— supposing  its  authenticity  to  becredit(Hl — 
the  house,  or  rather  the  hut,  of  Romulus 
the  wolf-suckled,  and  founder  of  Rome.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  these 
discoveries  may  have  a supposititious  value 
attaclunl  to  them  ; but  the  site  being,  in  a 
general  sense,  absolutely  unchallengeable, 
the  probabilities  become  all  the  less  rea- 
sonable. The  explorers  sought  in  vain  for 
anything  suggestive  of  where  stood  the  altar 
of  Hercules,  or  the  staircase  of  Cacus,  yet 
they  are  confident  of  having  approached, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  their  sites  ; and 
they  insist  that  these  identifications  may  be 
accepted  without,  in  any  manner,  adopting 
the  legendary  annals  of  primaeval  Rome. 
The  evidence  of  the  wall  is  incontestable : 
Mighty  blocks  of  sandstone,  corresponding 
in  a great  degree  with  the  substance  of  the 
hill  itself,  piled  one  upon  another  without 
cement,  holding  together  simply  by  their 
own  weight,  arranged  in  regular  tiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  lengths,  and,  as  a 
result,  strongly  Etruscan  in  character. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  instructive 
than  this,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
annals  of  a much-debated  period,  for  a 
whole  world  of  architecture  and  art  is  illus- 
trated in  the  recesses  of  that  Roman  hill. 
Nothing  which  has  been  left  to  us  by 
Etruria  is  equal  to  that  which  has  been  be- 
queathed by  the  professed  imitators  of  the 
Etruscans.  Even  that  relic  of  Servius, 
which  breaks  through  the  surface  of  Mount 
Aventine,  surpasses  all  that  the  Tuscan 
territory  can  show.  It  is  clear  that  these 
builders — the  labours  of  whose  hands  are 
being  thus  disinterred — were  not  barba- 
rians in  the  pi'oper  sense  of  the  term.  They 
possessed,  at  any  rate,  the  instincts  of 
grandeur,  and  of  harmony  in  proportions, 
to  a high  degree.  Moreover,  these  masses 
of  masonry  are  found  to  bear  peculiar 
marks — indicating,  sometimes,  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  quai’ried ; at  others,  the 
places  for  which  they  were  destined — many 
of  the  former  being  situated  at  a consider- 
able distance.  The  inscriptions  are  not 
painted,  but  cut  deep  into  the  stone,  and 
utterly  abolish  the  claim  of  those  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios  to  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  Latin  language  anywhere. 

Many  temples,  new  to  the  light  of  ruodern 
discovery,  but  old  in  the  memory,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  of  tradition,  have  been  restored 
by  these  French  and  Italian  explorers  to 
the  light:  That  of  Jupiter,  the  Conqueror; 
of  the  Peace  Goddess,  who  reconciled  quar- 
relsome households ; of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  whose  image  was  every  year  solemnly 
bathed  in  the  Tiber.  Next  is  distinguished 
on  the  new  plan  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the 
House  of  Cicero,  with  the  Portico  of 
Catullus— the  former  razed,  by  a decree  of 
Claudius,  during  the  orator’s  exile,  though 
restored  some  years  later  by  the  Senate,  at 
a cost  of  £16,000  of  our  day.  Both,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  confounded  with 
a beautiful  building  called,  for  no  reason 
that  we  can  perceive,  the  Baths  of  Livy, 
adorned  with  ornamental  ceilings,  gi'oups 
of  statuary,  and  painted  arabesques  on 
grounds  of  gold,  out  of  all  consonance  with 
the  simplicity  attributed,  as  a rule,  to  the 
period  of  the  kings.  By  degrees,  howevm-, 
the  palaces  of  Augustus  covered  the  hill, 
and  their  very  basements,  buried  among 
the  ruins  of  the  earlier  epoch,  hid  them 
from  view.  It  was  only  by  burrowing 
beneath  them  that  they  could,  so  to  speak, 
be  re- discovered.  At  the  commencement, 
of  the  true  Palace  of  the  Caesars  only  a 
commonjDlace  house,  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  was  made  out  amid  the  wilderness 
of  destruction ; next  it  was  proved  to  have 


been  encircled  by  stone  colonnades  for 
m.'irble  had  not  then  entered  into  th^ 
system  of  Roman  arcliitecturc — and  the 
structure  thus  grew,  by  uncontemplated 
degrees,  into  its  ultimate  splendid  form. 

Ill  the  very  midst  of  it,  indeed,  a miniature 
temjilc,  dedicated  to  V esta,  has  been  recog- 
nised, by  those  unfailing  signs  which 
antiipiarians  know.  Of  the  Imperial  edifice 
itself— built  in  two  stories— many  parts  are 
choked  with  rubbish,  others  empty ; some 
are  beautifully  paved,  with  slabs  of  marble 
attached  to  the  walls  by  clamps  of  sted. 
Fragments  of  lovely  sculpture  are  said, 
too,  to  have  been  fallen  upon ; but,  before 
the  age  of  Augustus,  marble  was  rarely 
used  in  Roman  architecture.  The  boast  of 
the  Cffisar,  “ I found  a city  of  brick,  and 
shall  leave  one  of  marble,”  was  literally 
justified.  By  “brick”  he  meant  “terra 
cotta,”  and  a prodigious  amount  of  it  has 
been  penetrated  by  the  excavators  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  But,  as  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  already  alluded  to, 
when  Rome  began  to  be  built  of  marble, 
it  was  from  no  neighbouring  quarries, 
but  of  materials  brought  from  the  ports 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  Alexandria,  and 
Carthage— and  for  the  carriage  of  these 
prodigious  blocks  special  vessels  had  to  be 
constructed,  as  numerous  medals,  turned  up 
during  the  late  excavations,  testify.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  stone  cut  from  the  rock 
for  this  purpose  was  in  the  form  and  size 
of  monoliths,  obelisk-shaped,  and  long 
buried  beneath  the  dust  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Little  of  it,  however,  was  marble  ; the  vast 
proportion,  in  point  of  dimensions  and 
weight,  being  granite.  And  amid  all  this 
ponderous  architecture,  covered  over  with 
dust  and  surmounted  by  the  celebrated 
Hill,  have  been  raked  up  metal  blades  and 
scabbards,  pieces  of  lead  piping,  evidently 
for  the  distribution  of  water,  and  “ eyes 
for  the  reception,  it  would  seem,  of  rails  for 
stair  carpeting.  These  lead  up  to  noble 
chambers,  with  elegant  cornices,  with 
arabesqued  walls,  with  sculptured  garlands 
of  flowers  and  fruit  frescoes— five  in  a 
line — windows  open,  though  of  course  not 

glazed,  and  hypothyral  courts,  whose  arrange- 
ments must  have  been  remarkable  in  every 
sense,  and  suggestive  of  equally  remarkable 
manners  on  the  part  of  those  whose  lives 
were  passed  among  them  walls  of  linae- 
white,  bordered  by  strips  of  grey,  trellises 
of  metal,  artificial  birds’-nests,  represent- 
ing the  fancies  of  an  Epicurean  age : the 
whole  opening  upon  a long  street-like 
perspective,  not  unlike  ttiat  of  the  unhnried 
Pompeii,  but  furnished  with  terraced^  roofs 
and,  in  contrast,  roofed  balconies— a picture 
by  no  means  ideal,  for  M.  Boissier  has  just 
found  it  reproduced  on  a coin,  or  medal, 
exhumed  from  amid  the  lately  illuminated 
ruins.  Beyond  all  this,  some  examples 
have  been  amassed  of  an  art  utterly  strange 
to  European  knowledge  until  now — two 
magnificent  mythological  pictures  the  one 
representing  “Polyphemus  and  Galatea; 
the  other,  “Mercury  delivering  Argus”— 
th©  giant  tumbling  amid  the  wa\es,  the 
nymph  wearing  a red  mantle,  clinging  to  a 
black-maned  horse,  and  exhibiting  a purity 
and  whiteness  of  flesh  on  the  uncoveied 
parts  of  her  body  and  limbs  peifectiy 
startling  to  those  who  have  imagined  that 
the  primitive  builders  of  Rome  were  little 
better  than  savage.  The  hills  in  the  distance 
are  beautifully  clear,  the  trees  surmounting 
them  in  shadowy  perspective,  the  waters 
below  transparent. 

All  this,  assuredly,  was  not  what  these 
latest  explorers  expected  to  find.  “There 
is  nothing  like  it  at  Pompeii,”  writes 
M.  Helbig,  than  whom  a more  com- 
petent critic  of  ancient  painting  does  not 
live.  “ It  suggests  that  these  antique 
Romans  must  have  gone  to  school  with  the 
Greeks.”  However,  palaces,  porticoes, 
streets,  open  in  an  immense  perspective. 
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(intil  tlio  of  tlio  iirtibUc  and  arclii- 

toclmal  hinlory  i iH(!,  as  it  wore,  one  ahovt; 
anot.luT,  and  tln'  most  luxurioim  <‘])0(;li  of 
I mporiali -.III  lias  liccii  rcai'lii'd.  Stranj'idy 
onouj'li,  iiolliiiij,'  is  li  ft  of  Noro,  <‘itlic‘r  upon 
the  inlialjiteil  siiifaeo  or  in  the  disein- 
howellcd  Palatine  Hill.  Vet  it  was  liis 
ainhition  to  rear  a jialae.e,  “ which  should  he 
a city  iu  itself.”  But  the  narrow  rock, 
already  covered  wit  h tetnples  and  luaiisions, 
left  no  room  for  his  desire,  so  ho  dotennined 
to  erect  his  sumptuous  “Folly”  elsewhere, 
with  its  tountaiusof  j^'old-work,  ivory  tables 
for  f'liests,  and  so  forth.  None  of  this, 
however,  belongs  to  the  lu'wly-exhuined 
antiquities  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  tliouoh  the 
realities  concerning'  the  famous  “ Golden 
House  ” niiolit  not  be  unwoi’thy  of  an  ex- 
amination l)y  themselves.  But,  as  p'enc- 
rations  went  by,  tin;  mania — the  malady, 
Plutarch  calls  it — of  building  upon  that  hill 
increased,  though  so  little  of  its  monumental 
glory  escaped  burial  in  the  earth  during  a 
long  series  of  ages — some  of  it,  and  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  even  until  the  present 
day.  The  Palace  of  Domitian,  however, 
still  exists,  where  Nero  refused  to  reside — a 
vast  vestibule,  a superb  rcccption-hall,  a 
systematically-arranged  series  of  corridors 
on  either  side,  a labyrinth  of  rooms,  for 
various  purposes  above,  and  a peristyle  in 
the  purest  taste.  The  whole  is  now  open  to 
the  gaze  of  day,  with  its  groups  of  colossal 
sculpture,  columns  of  many-coloured  stone, 
and  masses  of  inimitable  ornament.  Such 
a new  light  was  not  expected,  after  the  ex- 
humation of  Pompeii,  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and  yet  these  discoveries  date,  so  to  speak, 
from  yesterday. 

THE  LAST  DATS  OF  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION.— II. 

TT/'E  glanced  last  week  at  the  chief 
’ ’ awards  to  the  English  exhibitors  of 
fui’niture,  ijottery,  glass,  and  carpets,  and 
continning  our  observations  in  accordance 
with  the  classification  in  the  catalogue,  we 
arrive  at  Class  22 — Paperhangings.  The 
two  principal  exhibitors  of  paperhangings 
— Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Co.,  of  Islington 
(some  of  whose  exhibits  we  hope  shortly  to 
illustrate)  and  Messrs.  William  Woollams 
and  Co.,  of  Manchester- squai’e — have  re- 
ceived— the  former  a gold  medal  and  the 
latter  one  of  silver.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  show 
an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
embossed  papers,  and  imitation  leather 
work,  for  which  they  obtain  an  honourable 
motion  in  Class  18.  They  have  also  sup- 
plied the  wall  paper,  and  ornamental  dados 
for  the  jury-house  in  the  central  avenue, 
erected  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles.  Messrs. 
John  Allan  and  Son  have  obtained  a bronze 
medal  for  a chea23er  description  of  wall 
papers  manufactured  by  steam  machinery 
only.  The  juror  in  the  case  of  paper- 
hangings  was  Dr.  Christoiffier  Dresser. 
The  next  class,  for  steel  goods  and  cutlery, 
has  little  interest  for  our  readers.  Messrs. 
Joseph  Rodgers  and  Sons,  of  Sheffield, 
carry  off  the  highest  award — a gold  medal 
— while  their  fellow-townsmen,  Messrs. 
Brookes  and  Crookes,  have  received  a 
rappel  of  a gold  medal.  Mr.  F.  J.  Mappin 
was  the  Englisli  juror. 

Class  24  is  lieaded  in  the  list  of  awards 
“ Clockmakiag,”  but  it  should  really  read 
“ Goldsmith’s  and  silversmith’s  work.” 
The^  most  ju’ominent  exhibitors  in  this 
section,  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham— who  have  supplied  a costly  ser- 
vice of  i>latc  foi'  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
pavilion,  and  have  made  a splendid  disi^lay 
of  high-class  manufactures — take  the  prin- 
cipal award — a gold  medal.  The  fact 
that  a New  Tork  firm  receive  a grand 
Ijrix,  while  Messrs.  Elkington  have  only 
a gold  modal,  has  been  a subject  of 
much  comment  at  Paris,  and  the  reasons 


for  til  is  jireference  are  somewhat  b.ard  to 
unravel.  We  believe  that  the  jury  con- 
sidered that  more  novelty  and  taste  were 
exhibited  in  the  comjiaratively  small  show 
of  l-be  Amei-ieans  than  in  the  beautiful 
colleetiiiu  of  objects  contributed  by  tin; 
English  firm.  Anyhow  the  choice  of  an 
American  rival  for  the  greater  honour 
should  have  the  effect  of  spurring  on  their 
English  rivals  to  increased  efforts,  for  it 
will  never  do  t</ allow  American  manufac- 
turers to  outstrip  us  in  the  art  manu- 
factures in  which  we  have  hithei-to  been 
]n-e-eminent,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
slowly  but  surely  driving  our  staple  Ejiglish 
manufactures  of  hardware,  cotton  goods, 
and  machinery  from  the  markets  of  the 
Continent.  Messrs.  Mackey,  Cunningham, 
and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  receive  a silver 
medal  for  silver  plate  and  jewellery,  while 
there  are  ten  minor  awards.  Professor 
Archer,  the  director  of  the  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  was  the  Eng- 
lish juror. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  following  class  had 
not  the  advantage  of  a countryman  to  act 
as  juror,  and  it  seems  that  considerable 
difficulty  was  exj^erienced  in  deciding  in 
what  class  some  of  the  objects  in  metal 
work  should  be  included.  Class  25  is  en- 
titled in  the  catalogue  “ Bronzes  and 
varioTis  Art  Castings  and  Repousse  Work.” 
In  the  official  list  of  awards  we  have  in 
lieu  of  the  word  “ art  ” iron,  and  a better 
plea  is  thus  afforded  for  accepting  the 
various  descriptions  of  ornamental  iron 
work,  some  of  which  are,  however,  not  re- 
pousse work  at  all,  and  being  “ wrought  ” 
are  certainly  not  “ art  castings.”  The  only 
gold  medal  to  English  exhibitors  is  arajDpel 
to  Messrs.  Winfield  and  Co,,  of  Birming- 
ham; four  bi’onze- silver  medals  are  gained 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  and  Son,  of  Frome, 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son  and  Peard,  Messrs.  J. 
Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop  and  Barnards,  of 
Norwich.  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.,  ob- 
tain a bronze  medal  for  their  gates,  but 
they  take  a silver  medal  for  them  in  Class 
66.  Six  other  bronze  medals  are  distri- 
buted among  the  exhibitors  of  metal  work. 

Class  26,  “ Clockmaking,”  did  not  attract 
many  English  exhibitors,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  countrymen  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  Continental  manufacturers. 
A gold  medal  rappel  is  seciu-ed  by  Mr. 
Victor  Krrllberg,  of  Liverpool-road,  Lon- 
don, for  chronometers ; and  silver  medals 
are  gained  by  Sir  John  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Frodsham,  of  Gracechurch-street.  The  re- 
maining awards  consist  of  three  bronze 
medals  and  an  honoui’able  mention. 

The  exhibitors  of  heating  appai’atus  and 
processes.  Class  27,  were  represented  on  the 
jury  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  and  here 
for  the  third  time  Messrs.  Winfield  obtain 
the  rappel  of  a gold  medal.  Mr.  William 
Sugg  receives  the  only  other  gold  medal  for 
his  gas  apiparatus.  His  name  is  prominently 
known  in  connection  with  improved  arrange- 
ments for  burning  gas  and  for  measuring 
its  illuminating  power.  Seven  exhibitors 
in  this  class  have  gained  silver  medals. 
Messrs.  Feetham  and  Co.  for  warming 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Sugden  for 
hot- water  ajDparattis,  Messrs.  S.  Leoni  and 
Co.  for  kitchen  ranges,  &c.,  Mr.  E.  Lumley 
for  hot-water  apj^aratus,  Messrs.  Musgrave 
and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  for  im^iroved  heating 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Redsdale  and  Co.  for 
shij^s’  lam^js,  and  Messrs.  Rosser  and  Rus- 
sell for  kitchen  apparatus.  Thirteen  bronze 
medals  and  honourable  mentions  comjilete 
the  distinctions  gained  in  this  class  by  our 
countrymen.  Classes  28  to  38  inclusive 
contain  little  of  interest  to  our  loaders,  and 
we  may  jiass  on  at  once  to  Class  39,  jewel- 
lery and  jirecious  stones.  Mr.  J.  Brogden 
seeures  the  only  gold  medal.  Three  Scotch 
firms  take  silver  medals  : Mr.  J.  Aitchison, 
Messrs.  Mackay,  Cunningham,  and  Co.,  and 


Messrs.  W.  Marshall  and  Co.,  all  of  Edin- 
burgh. A fourtli  silver  medal  is  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Francati  and  Santa  Maria,  of 
Hatton -gai'den,  for  jet  and  silver  jewellery, 
and  there  are  ten  bronze  medals  and 
honourable  mentions.  Our  English  juror 
was  Mr.  it.  Phillips,  rd'  Coekspur-street. 
We  may  again  skip  some  intermediate 
classes,  and  proceed  to  Class  13,  mining 
industi'ies — raw  and  manufactured  products. 
In  this  section  England  is  extremely  well 
represented,  an<l  very  high  honours  have 
been  bestowed  upon  our  producers  and 
manufacturers.  Thus,  in  addition  to  a 
I diploma  of  honour  conferred  upon  the 
I North  of  England  iron  Manufacturers’ 

I Association,  we  have  obtained  no  fewer  than 
four  grand  prizes — one  to  Sir  John  Brown 
, and  Co.  for  armour  plates,  a second  to 
1 Messrs.  Camraell  and  Co.  also  for  armour 
j plates,  the  third  to  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Mathey,  and  Co.  for  platinum  apparatus, 
and  the  fourth  to  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  for 
! his  fluid  compressed  steel.  Twenty  gold 
j medals,  two  of  which  are  rap2)els,  and 
) twenty-six  silver  medals,  one  being  a 
j rappel,  yields  too  long  a list  of  names  for  us 
i to  go  through  here.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
! among  this  list  to  find  Messrs.  Elkington 
' down  for  a gold  medal  for  electro-plate,  and 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Vivian  and  Co.  for  their 
nickel  goods.  Among  the  honourable  men- 
i tions  we  find  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and 
Co.  are  down  for  their  granite;  while 
I Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnards 
take  a silver  medal  for  their  gates; 
and  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul,  and  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Smith  have  obtained  bronze 
medals  for  their  galvanised  iron.  The 
English  jurors  were  Mr.  J.  Lowthian  Bell, 
M.P.,  and  Professor  Wan-ington  Smyth. 
Classes  45  to  53  inclusive  have  little  con- 
cerning our  readers ; in  the  latter  class, 
however,  Mr.  Sugg  again  takes  a gold  medal 
for  gas  metres,  and  Messrs.  Doulton  take  a 
similar  medal  for  fireclay  goods,  and  a 
bronze  medal  for  crucibles.  Class  54  is  again 
one  in  which  English  exhibitors  make  a large 
show.  “ Machines  and  apparatus  in  general  ” 
is  a sufficiently  wide  heading  to  include 
any  mechanical  contrivance,  and  the  objects 
placed  in  this  class  belong  to  every  category 
of  machineiy.  The  two  grand  prizes  are 
carried  off  by  Messrs.  Galloway  and  Sons, 
for  their  engine  and  boilers,  and  by  Sir  J. 
Whitworth  and  Co.  for  steel.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  go  through  all  the  awards  in  the 
large  machineiy  classes,  but  we  will  endea- 
vour to  mention  those  inventions  which 
seem  to  have  some  connection  with  our 
special  subjects.  Mr.  V.  D.  de  Michele  re- 
ceives a bronze  medal  for  his  useful  little 
machine  for  testing  cement,  and  Messrs. 
Kennedy’s  Patent  Water  Metre  Company 
have  a bronze  medal  for  their  metres.  In 
Class  55  (machine  tools)  the  gi’and  prizes 
go  respectively  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Tweddell  for 
hydraulic  machinery,  and  to  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth’s  Com2Dany  for  lathes.  Passing 
on  to  Class  59,  which  consists  of'  apparatus 
and  processes  for  manufacture  of  furniture 
and  objects  for  dwellings,  we  find  the  makers 
of  wood- working,  stone-cutting,  and  bi'ick- 
making  machinery.  In  the  wood  machinery 
Messrs.  Alan  Ransome  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea, 
secure  a gold  medal  for  wood-working  ma- 
chinery ; gold  medals  arc  also  awarded  to 
Messrs.  T.  Robinson  and  Son,  of  Rochdale, 
and  to  Messrs.  S.  Worssam  and  Co.,  of 
Chelsea.  Silver  medals  for  wood-working 
machinery  are  obtained  by  Messrs.  C.  Powis 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  and  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Western  and  Co.  A brick- 
making machine  by  Messrs.  J.  Whitehead 
and  Co.  has  received  a silver  medal,  and 
Messrs.  Brunton  and  Trier  have  been 
awarded  a bronze  medal  for  their  stone' 
cutting  umchine.  We  may  2U'ocoed  at  once 
as  our  S2iace  is  limiti'd,  to  Class  66  (:i.j>P' 
ratus  and  2>i'occ88os  of  civil  engineering 
public  works,  and  architecture),  anothei 
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very  laruje  and  im]iorta,nt.  se(dion.  onr  .inrors 
for  which  were  Professor  Fh'emin«'  .leiikin 
and  Mr.  T.  0.  Keefer.  The  only  ^n  and  prize 
goes  to  Messrs.  li)onlton  and  Oo.,  for  earthen- 
ware pipes.  The  Institution  of  (ilivil  Kn- 
ffineors  has  received  a.  diploma  of  honour 
for  a collection  of  enf^ineerino  works,  which 
comprises  the  entire  set  of  the  “ Trans- 
actions” of  the  society,  a record  of  the  princi- 
pal works  of  importance  executed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  instiiution.  These  vohimes 
have  been  supplemented  by  a series  of 
photos^riiphs,  drawing*’’  diagrams,  lent 
by  engineers  of  eminence.  The  collection 
was  somewhat  hastily  formed  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Professor  Jeiikin,  the  juror  for 
this  class,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
although  the  British  architects  had  made  a 
very  important  and  comprehensive  display, 
our  engineers  were  wholly  unrepresented  at 
Paris.  Two  of  the  exhibitors  of  English 
houses  are  rewarded  with  gold  medals — 
Mr.  Lascelles  for  his  red  brick  front,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Morman  Shaw ; and  Messrs. 
Collinson  and  Lock  for  their  old  English 
house.  Messrs.  Cubitt  receive  a silver  medal 
for  their  house  and  gates.  Two  of  the 
remaining  gold  medals  in  this  section  are 
carried  off  by  makers  of  safes — Messrs. 
Hobbs,  Hart  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Chat- 
wood.  The  two  other  gold  medals  are 
both  awarded  to  machinery  manufac- 
turers, who  obtain  minor  awards  in  the 
classes  in  which  they  were  at  first  respec- 
tively entered — Messrs.  Marsden.  who  ob- 
tained only  an  honourable  mention  in  Class 
50  for  their  stone-breaker,  here  have  a gold 
medal  for  the  same  machine;  and  Messrs. 
Brunton  and  Trier,  who  take  a silver  medal 
in  Class  50,  obtain  a gold  medal  in  Class  66 
for  then-  stone-working  machinery.  There 
are  25  silver  medals  in  this  class,  a large 
proportion  of  which  are  bestowed  upon 
manxrfacturers  who  have  received  awards  in 
other  classes,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
tried  their  luck  subsequently  in  Class  66. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a common  practice 
for  shrewd  exhibitors  to  go  out  “ jury  hunt- 
ing ” — that  is,  to  fill  up  forms  for  any  classes 
in  which  they  could  by  any  pretext  what- 
ever claim  to  be  included,  and  then  induce 
the  jury  to  come  round  and  view  their 
goods.  We  believe  that  several  energetic 
agents  succeeded  in  bringing  the  objects  of 
one  manufacturer  under  the  notice  of  at 
least  half-a-dozen  different  juries,  from 
many  of  which  awards  were  obtained.  Mr. 
G.  Jennings,  of  Stangate,  has  the  only 
silver  medal  for  “plans  and  designs.”  Silver 
medals  for  bricks  are  obtained  by  the  Aber- 
nant  Ironworks  Co.;  Messrs.  J.  Cliff  and  Sons, 
of  Leeds ; Mr.  J.  Dunnachie,  of  Glasgow ; 
the  Glentoig  Fireclay  Co. ; Mr.  J.  Hamblet, 
of  West  Bromwich;  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Moores,  Mr.  G.  K.  Harrison,  and  Messrs. 
King  Brothers,  all  of  Stourbridge  ; Messrs. 
J.  Stiff  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Ivory,  of  West  Bromwich.  Silver  medals  for 
Portland  cement  are  awarded  to  Scott’s 
Sewage  Company  and  Messrs.  Francis  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co.,  and 
the  Peterhead  Granite  Co.  receive  silver 
medals  for  their  granite.  Silver  medals  are 
also  gained  by  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  for  revolving 
shutters.  We  cannot  go  through  the  re- 
maining awards,  some  fifty  in  number, 
which  are  certainly  most  miscellaneous  in 
their  character,  and  range  from  steam  road- 
rollers  to  manure. 

The  only  other  '•section  which  requires 
notice  is  Class  85 — conservatories.  Here 
we  find  a gold  medal  is  awarded  to 
Messrs.  James  Boyd  and  Son,  of  Paisley, 
and  silver  medals  to  Messrs.  Barnard, 
Bishop,  and  Barnards,  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Paul,  and  Mr.  J.  Caven  Fox;  while 
Mr.  W.  L.  Lascelles  receives  a bronze 
medal  for  a very  unique  curvilinear 
planthouse,  made  of  pitch  pine  bent  by 
steam. 


AT/rRRATlONS  AT  ST.  MARY-LE- 
BOW,  CHEAPSIUE. 

\ RRMARKAHLR  amount  of '/.cal — not 
;ilways  a(H;ording  to  knowledge — has 
been  manifested  lately  to  protect  our  olil 
City  (diurehes  from  (h-struction  or  wanton 
alteration,  and  the  Timvn  of  Thursday  last, 
following  some  of  its  other  equally  well-in- 
formed contemporaries,  protests  strongly 
against  the  alterations  which  have  bei-n 
lately  commenced  at  the  celebrated  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside.  The  writer 
of  the  article  is  rather  hasty  in  his  conclu- 
sions, but  at  any  rate  he  has  sounded  the 
note  of  alarm  loudly  enough.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  old  church  of  W ren  is  now 
threatened,  and  in  imminent  danger.  The 
base  of  the  steeple  “ is  already  encased  with 
a portentous  scaffolding,  which  seems  to 
indicate  something  more  than  mei'C  repair,” 
while  with  regard  to  the  interior  a corre- 
spondent in  the  same  number  of  the  Times 
enumerates  a startling  list  of  changes 
which  may  well  have  alarmed  people  who 
knew  little  more  about  the  matter  than 
he  does  himself.  This  letter,  which  has 
been  made  the  text  of  the  Times  article,  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  D'A.  Beddingfeld 
Collyer,  and  the  following  alterations  are 
those  complained  of : — “ Re-arrangement 
of  the  east  end  of  the  church  by  forming 
proper  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir  ; the 
improvement  of  the  interior  by  a judicious 
system  of  coloured  decoration ; the  lower- 
ing of  the  floor  of  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  form  a raised  chancel,  and 
the  inclosure  of  the  chancel  by  a dwarf  wall 
or  railing  ; the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  seats  in  the  church,  which  are  to 
be  replaced  by  others  of  suitable  design  in 
oak  or  pitch  pine  ; the  remodelling  of  the 
reredos  or  the  substitution  of  a new  one  of 
approved  design;  the  removal  and  re- 
erection in  more  convenient  places  of  certain 
monuments.”  These  are  the  changes 
which  have  aroused  the  wrath  of  Mr. 
Collyer  and  the  thunder  of  the  Times. 
Fortunately  we  had  no  sooner  read  the 
article  and  letter  than  we  remembered  that 
so  conscientious  and  moderate  a restorer  as 
Mr.  Blomfield  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
work,  and  after  a visit  to  the  building  our 
conviction  is  confirmed,  in  spite  of  the 
Times  and  its  correspondent,  that  Wren’s 
famous  church  could  not  be  in  safer  hands. 
As  to  the  outer  scaffolding,  the  “porten- 
tousness ” of  which  has  alarmed  our  con- 
temporary, we  hasten  to  assure  it  that 
Wren’s  celebrated  steeple  is  really  in  no 
danger  ; not  the  slightest  structural  altera- 
tion has  been  or  will  be  made,  the  fact  being 
that  the  tower  has  been  simply  repaired  in 
a few  places,  decayed  and  dangerous  stones 
having  been  secured  or  replaced — in  short, 
the  work  has  been  one  of  absolute  necessity 
to  preserve  the  structure  from  the  effects  of 
sheer  neglect.  We  may  just  observe  here 
that  some  years  ago  the  charming  peristyle 
was  found  to  need  strengthening,  and  some 
iron  ties  were  introduced.  Towers  of  stone 
especially  are  subject  to  decay  from  atmo- 
sphei-ic  influences  tending  to  render  them 
insecure,  if  not  dangerous  to  passengers, 
and  a timely  and  thorough  repair  is  periodi- 
cally called  for  in  the  way  of  reinstating 
weak  and  loose  stones,  and  replacing  cor- 
roded cramps. 

As  to  the  interior  alterations,  we  cannot 
see  that  the  arrangements  to  be  carried 
out  at  Bow  Church  will  exceed  the  absolute 
demands  of  moderate  ritual  and  convenience. 
A church  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  main- 
tained as  a church  for  as  many  generations 
as  possible,  and  every  age  requires  it  to  be 
preserved  in  as  tolerably  a decent  state  for 
that  purpose  as  practicable.  Even  the 
writer  in  the  Times  admits  that  each  gene- 
ration must  deal  with  a building,  as  Wren 
added  to  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Inigo 
Jones  stuck  on  a colonnade  to  Old  St.  Paul’s. 


W<!  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Kur])i  iHcd  to 
h<*e,  wluui  We  eiitei'ed  the  building,  how 
little  had  been  done.  There  is  no  Mtnictnral 
interference  with  the  walls  or  roof,  the 
only  iinportant  ehange  contemplated  being 
the  substitution  of  good  and  substantial 
seats  for  those  which  were  erected  in  l86(, 
when  the  old  sleeping  boxes  were  cleared 
away,  and  which,  on  aeconii'  ot  want  of 
funds,  were  altogether  unsuitable  an  1 in- 
adequate, and  the  lowering  of  the  floor  of 
the  body  of  the  church  about  ojie  step  or 
loin.  The  last-named  alteration  accomp- 
lishes two  things  at  once;  it  takes  away  a 
step  at  the  entrance,  which  no  one  can  com- 
plain of,  and  it  raises  the  chancel  one  step 
above  the  main  floor.  This  iirobably  is  what 
the  writer  means  liy  “ meeting  the  ]>revalent 
Ritualistic  taste.”  If  so,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  instead  of  harm  or  spoliation  a service 
has  been  I’enJered  which  Wren  himself 
wtiuld  have  gladly  admitted  if  he  had  been 
allowed  l)y  the  ultra-Protestantism  of  his 
age,  which  despoiled  and  pared  down  some 
of  his  best  works — even  St.  Paul  s itself. 
The  Times  leader-writer  and  correspondent 
were  both  probably  unaware  that  the  floor- 
ing of  Bow  Church  originally  sloped  gradu- 
ally from  east  to  west ; but  in  1867,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  not  being  perceived  in  time 
by  the  architect  who  had  charge  of  the  work, 
the  floor  at  the  west  end  had  to  be  raised  six 
inches  or  more  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  step 
into  the  seats.  The  re-arrangement  of  the 
east  end  will  consist  of  the  orderly  placing  of 
stalls  at  each  side  of  the  “ comnaunion 
table  ” for  the  use  of  clergy  and  choir,  and 
the  removal  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
from  the  immediate  proxirnity  of  the 
altar  railing  to  positions  a little  further 
in  the  church,  better  in  every  respect  for 
sight  and  sound.  The  pulpit  is  a "very  in- 
teresting carved  oak  one,  the  capping  and 
side  panels  being  enriched  by  some  very 
spirited  carving  of  foliage  in  high  relief. 
The  lion  and  unicorn  are  carved  in  the 
hollow  of  the  cornice  on  each  side,  and  the 
pulpit  stands  on  a well-designed,  moulded 
base,  octagon  in  form.  We  think  its  in- 
tended position  near  the  north-eastern  pier 
■will  be  a great  improvement.  The  new 
seating  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  few 
benches  we  saw  are  designed  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  Classic  style  of  the  church, 
the  panelled  backs  and  cappings  and  square 
ends  being  moulded  to  accord  with  the  old 
work.  The  seating  is  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  central  area,  which  includes 
the  four  main  piers  ; these  will  stand  within 
the  line  of  seating,  the  narrow  side  aisles 
being  paved  as  passages,  together  with  a 
central  passage  way  through  _ the  body 
of  the  church.  The  paving  is  of  tiles 
in  small  diagonal  squares,  of  a very 
simple  and  effective  pattern,  the  colours 
being  subdued,  and  consist  mainly  of 
white  and  black  diagonals,  with  buff  tiles 
used  moderately  in  the  centres.  The 
eastern  or  raised  end  is  of  bolder  design 
with  large  squares  disposed  rectilinearly, 
light-blue  borders  being  introduced  with 
the  black  and  buff.  We  have  one  objection 
to  make — if  what  we  are  informed  is  cor- 
rect— and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  oak  reredos  under  the 
east  window,  which  we  rather  think  will 
<^ive  those  inclined  to  be  contentious  some 
Ground  for  the  remark  that  antiquarian 
eclecticism  or  fashionable  ritual,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  alteration.  ^ This 
objection,  to  our  mind,  is  intensified  if  the 
reredos  is  to  be  removed  from  the  altar, 
and  readapted  as  a screen  to  the  western 
doorway.  W^e  trust  such  *a  change  will  be 
reconsidered.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the 
design  of  the  old  reredos  we  have  in  view, 
as  it  is  certainly  less  interesting  than  the 
carved  reredos  we  referred  to  the  other  day 
at  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  and  the 
front  is  only  relieved  by  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order ; but  it  is  neverthe- 
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Vbh  cliJU-iictcriBtic  rind  ;ifl  Hiich  we  should 
o sorry  to  sec  it  ilistiirhcd. 

Another  and  more  excellent  cxaniijle  of 

frill 1 woodwoik  occurs  at  the  niiiin 

northern  enliance  from  the  towel-,  which 
forms  a screen  in  the  semicircular  openiiif'. 
The  piliisters,  earvinff,  and  entahhiture  of 
the  iloor  iin-  very  correct  and  pleiising,  and 
the  outer  wooden  porch  in  the  vestihule 
li-adint^  to  vestry  is  another  remarkahle  and 
valuahle  specimen  of  carved  woodwork, 
prohiihly  little  known  to  connoisseurs  of 
eighteenth  century  architecture,  and  we 
hope  these  will  not  he  touched.  We  see  the 
screen  was  erected  in  1716. 

For  the  infonmition  of  those  not  ac- 
quiiinted  wit  h tli(>  interior  of  this  fine  edifice, 
it  iiiiiy  be  niicessary  to  recall  the  chief  points 
of  the  plan.  This  is  nearly  a square,  the 
length  from  east  to  west  being  about  7Uft., 
and  the  width  between  the  walls  about 
fiOft.  The  area  is  divided  by  only  four 
piers  consisting  of  square  pilasters,  com- 
bined with  three-quarter  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  into  two  aisles  and  a 
central  nave,  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  finest  to  be  seen  in  Wren’s 
basilican  churches.  With  the  exception  of 
the  four  piers  carrying  an  elliptical  vault 
over  the  nave,  and  lower  cross  vaults  over 
the  aisles,  the  space  is  entirely  unob- 
structed, and  by  the  new  seating  arrange- 
ment there  will  not  be  a single  occupant  of 
the  seats  who  cannot  see  the  pulpit.  There 
are  no  galleries,  and  another  point  of  in- 
terest is  that  the  lighting  is  cleverly 
managed  by  dormer  windows  which  pierce 
the  main  ceiling,  three  on  each  side  (over 
each  bay)  by  end  semicircular  windows,  and 
by  circular  windows  in  the  bays.  The 
sailing  is  panelled  in  Wren’s  usual  manner  : 
ribs,  with  paterae,  spring  from  the  entabla- 
ture over  each  Corinthian  column,  and 
divide  the  ceiling  into  three  unequal  divi- 
sions ; but  it  must  be  noticed  the  centre  bays 
between  the  piers  are  the  widest,  and  are 
arched  with  elliptical  arches,  the  end  bays 
baying  circular  arches.  Longitudinal  beams, 
which  run  into  the  ribs,  divide  each  com- 
partment into  three  panels,  the  upper  centre 
one  being  much  the  widest,  and  these  beams 
are  richly  decorated  with  a foliage  centre  in 
high  relief.  The  end  walls  of  the  nave  are 
cleverly  managed,  the  main  order  returning 
with  single  Corinthian  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  windows.  We  may  add 
that  a few  very  fine  stained-glass  windows 
adorn  the  west  end  and  the  aisles,  the  east 
window  being  plain.  That  at  the  west  end 
is  an  extremely  pleasing  window,  composed 
entirely  of  conventional  foliage,  with  three 
^ntre  panels,  and  with  wide  and  handsome 
borders.  The  centi-e  foliage  is  of  a deep 
red,  the  ground  and  borders  green.  The 
colours  are  particularly  soft,  and  the  design 
in  excellent  taste.  It  is  proposed,  we  hear, 
to  decorate  the  interior  in  plain  colours,  and 
to  paint  the  stone  columns  with  their  im- 
posts—a change,  we  think,  no  one  can  object 
to,  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  Wren’s 
interior  decoration.  At  present  the  ceiling 
and  panels  are  lost  in  a dingy  drab,  and  a 
little  colour  and  judicious  gilding  in  the 
capitals,  and  enrichments  of  ceiling 
would  vastly  lighten  the  interior  effect. 
The  writer  in  the  Times  refers  to  the  old 
basilican  chui’ches  of  the  Continent,  and 
talks  of  the  horror  with  which  any  altera- 
tion of  their  arrangement  would  be  re- 
garded. He  says  the  taste  may  yet  revive 
for  such  arrangements  as  those  which  the 
unrestored  City  churches  jn'csent.  Perhaps 
30.  In  all  probability  we  think  it  will,  but 
these  assertions  clearly  show  us  that  the 
Times  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  Bow  Church  is  to  be  reconstructed 
or  remodelled,  and  its  essential  character 
changed. 

Now,  such  a change  would  be  impos- 
su)le  without  pulling  down  and  altering 
the  position  of  the  pillars,  the  roof, 


and  the  eastern  end  eatirely.  The  present 
case  is  simjily  one  of  re-seating  and  deco- 
ration— processes  naturally  necessitate-d  by 
the  mere  lapse  of  time.  We  have  no  wisli 
to  dispute  the  proposition  that  a vulgar 
passion  for  mere  newness  is  one  of  the  most 
depressing  signs  of  the  time;  but  we  object, 
as  a matter  fair  play,  to  the  usetheuamf 
as  a text  for  a homily  altogether  out  of 
season.  If  there  is  one  thing  for  which 
Mr.  lilomfield  has  gained  a well-founded 
rejmtation  it  is  for  his  carefulness  in  re- 
storation, and  for  the  mai-ked  capacity  he 
has  displayed  for  entering  into  the  aims  and 
spirit  of  those  who  built  the  structures 
which  he  has  been  called  on  to  preserve ; 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  even 
the  Times  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  he  was  really  going  to  do 
before  finding  fanlt  foolishly. 


UNDERGROUND  WATERS. 

\ VERT  valuable  inquiry  into  the  soui’ces 
of  our  water  supply  has  been  instituted 
by  a committee  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  we 
have  now  before  us  the  third  report.  The 
committee’s  investigations  have  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  circulation  of  underground 
waters  in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  Per- 
mian formations  of  England,  and  to  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  water  supplied 
to  various  towns  and  districts  from  these 
formations.  We  observe  among  the  com- 
mittee the  names  of  Professor  E.  Hull, 
C.  E.  de  Ranee,  S.  Mellard  Reade,  Capt.  D. 
Galton,  Professor  Prestwich,  and  other 
authorities.  The  results  are  proposed  to  be 
laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  we  may  refer  to  them  as  of  special 
interest  at  this  time.  Besides  the  circular 
form  of  inquiry,  which  the  committee  say  has 
only  furnished  information  as  to  local  areas 
already  known,  personal  examination  of  the 
districts  has  been  made.  Referring  to  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  the  classi- 
fication of  wholesome  and  palatable  waters 
is  given  as  follows : — Wholesome  waters  are 
(I)  spring  water;  (2)  deep- well  water— both 
very  palatable,  and  (3)  upland  surface  water, 
moderately  so.  Those  classified  as  suspicious 
are  stored  rain  water  and  surface  water 
from  cultivated  land ; while  under  the  de- 
nomination “ dangerous  ” are  river  water, 
sewage- tainted  and  shallow- well  water — the 
last  three  sources  being  bracketted  “ palat- 
able.” The  committee,  speaking  of  spring 
and  deep-well  water,  strongly  advocate 
their  utilisation  and  conservation,  and 
recommend  the  association  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  inquiry.  As  one  demanding  im- 
perial legislation  we  fully  concur. 

The  comparative  amount  of  hardness  of 
the  water  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  the  relation  of  hardness  to 
the  rate  of  mortality,  are  first  referred  to. 
The  average  amount  of  hardness  fixed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  deep-well  water  is 
17'9°,  and  of  the  springs  from  the  same 
formation  18'8°.  It  appears  from  the  tables 
given  that  the  average  death-rate  is  greater 
in  towns  supplied  with  soft  water  than  in 
those  supplied  with  drinking  water  of 
harder  quality  ; thus  in  26  towns,  where  the 
water  does  not  exceed  5°  of  hardness,  the 
average  death-rate  per  1,000  per  annum  was 
20T ; in  25  towns  where  the  water  is  more 
than  5°,  but  not  exceeding  10°  of  hardness, 
the  average  was  28  3;  while  in  60  towns 
drinking  water  of  more  than  10°  of 
hardness  the  average  was  only  243.  It 
is  also  observed — and  is  a point  of 
considerable  significance,  we  think — that 
the  lowest  death-rate  is  found  to  oc- 
cur in  those  towns  supplied  with  new 
red  sandstone  water.  A similar  result  is 
found  to  obtain  if  towns  of  coi-responding 
populations  and  occupations,  supplied 
from  surface  areas  with  soft  water,  and 
those  from  deep  wells  in  this  formation. 


are  compared.  Thus  Manchester,  with 
3ol ,189  inhabitants,  has  an  average  death- 
rate  of  32  per  1,000,  while  Birmingham, 
with  343,787,  has  only  244;  and  it  is 
pointed  out  by  the  report  as  worthy  of 
note  that  the  five  inland  manufacturing 
towns— Birmingham,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, Stoke-on-Trent,  and  Wolverhampton 
all  supplied  with  hard  water  from  the 
new  red  sandstone,  have  the  lowest  death- 
rate.  Again  the  twelve  inland  non-manu- 
facturing towns,  supplied  with  soft  water, 
have  a death-rate  of  26  per  1,600  as  against 
twenty  similar  towns  supplied  with  hard 
water,  where  the  death-rate  was  only  23  2. 
The  report  says,  “When,  however,  the 
mortalities  of  the  districts  including  the 
principal  English  watering-places  are  com- 
pared, there  appears  to  be  little  variation 
in  the  death-rate,  whether  the  population 
be  supplied  with  soft,  moderately  hard,  or 
hard  water,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  where  sanitary  conditions  pre- 
vail with  equal  uniformity,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  practically  uninfluenced  by  the 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  water  used  ” 
—a  conclusion  agreeing  with  that  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission.  We  pass 
over  that  part  of  the  report  referring  to 
the  water  supply  from  the  Permian  rocks 
and  the  different  types,  upon  which  the 
committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
much  information.  It  appears  that  not 
less  than  10,000  square  miles  are  occupied 
in  England  and  Wales  by  the  new  red 
sandstone  and  Permian  formations,  and  that 
these  absorb  not  less  than  10  inches  of 
rainfall  annually.  Shallow  wells  abound  in 
this  area,  and  the  sandstone  and  overlying 
drift  form  an  excellent  water-bearing 
stratum,  but  the  report  says  the  numerous 
sources  of  pollution  render  them  valueless 
for  domestic  supply.  These  wells  are 
charged  with  organic  matter,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  240  parts  per  100,000,  being 
largely  impregnated  from  sewers  and  cess- 
pools. We  have  the  unpleasant  fact  re- 
corded that  at  least  twelve  millions  of  the 
British  population  obtain  their  water 
supply  from  shallow  wells  dug  in  porous 
soil,  which  receive  the  soakage  of  cesspools. 
Another  very  important  inquiry  the  com- 
mittee intend  to  prosecute  is  the  question 
of  how  far  the  general  level  of  the  springs 
of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  agricul- 
tural drainage,  and  the  question  of  cutting 
off  the  available  rainfall  by  means  of  inter- 
cepting drains  is  another  they  intend  to  in- 
vestigate. We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  com- 
mittee comment  upon  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  merely  concerns  itself  with  the  prac- 
ticability of  any  proposed  scheme  to  obtain 
water  without  exercising  any  control  as  to 
how  any  such  proposal  made  by  one  town 
may  interfere  with  another  district  not  re- 
presented. This  is  a point  to  which  we 
have  called  attention  and  which  must  be 
dealt  with  speedily  in  the  competition  for 
the  possession  of  water-bearing  n.reas  near 
crowded  towns.  The  committee  regret 
that  the  new  red  sandstone  and  Permian 
formations  should  be  so  systematically 
disregarded,  especially  as  they  yield  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water,  and 
that  urban  districts,  like  Pemberton 
and  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  should  have 
instead  obtained  powers  to  collect  the 
surface  waters  from  cultivated  land.  The 
report  further  states  that  the  supply  of 
new  red  sandstone  water,  east  of  Ashton 
and  Golborne,  may  possibly  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  additional  supply  of  Liver- 
pool ; and  it  thinks  the  inquiry  should 
be  extended  to  include  the  oolites  which 
are  proved  to  contain  a vast  supply  of  pure 
water.  In  conclusion,  the  report  says  that 
the  result  of  their  labours  has  been  to 
prove  that  there  is  an  available  daily  sujjply 
of  water  from  the  new  red  sandstone  and 
Permian  beds  of  not  loss  than  3,600  million 
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gallons  of  water,  remarkably  free  from 
organic  impurity.  We  must  say  a word  or 
two  about  another  valuable  contribution  to 
the  committee’s  report — “ On  the  South 
Lancashire  Wells,”  by  Mr.  S.  Mellard 
Ri'ade,  O.E.,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Readi^’s  deductions  will 
be  found  of  great  interest  to  all  students 
of  hydrogeology,  and  his  sections  of  wells 
given  in  the  report  show  the  extreme  varia- 
tion of  water  level  in  each  well  produced  by 
pumping.  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
Widnes  form  the  three  centres  about  which 
the  most  important  wells  are  grouped.  In 
the  Widnes  wells  the  section  shows  a per- 
manent lowering  of  the  water  level  about 
8ft.  below  the  surface  on  the  average,  and 
it  is  certain  that  a system  of  wells  per- 
manently lowers  the  water  level.  As  to  the 
effect  of  local  rains,  Mr.  Reade  states  it  is 
undistinguishable  ; as  to  the  mode  of  circu- 
lation of  underground  waters  the  inferences 
from  observations  indicate  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  rain  water  at  the  surface, 
and  its  percolation  to  underground  fissures, 
by  which  it  is  drawn  off  at  the  well.  Mr. 
Reade  thinks  the  rock  forms  a large  filter, 
with  veins  and  ramifications  extending  in 
various  directions,  which  enable  us  to  tap 
and  draw  off  the  supply.  He  combats  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boult  and  Mr. 
Robert  Bostock,  which  contend  that  the 
source  of  supply  is  not  derived  from  sur- 
face percolation,  and  account  for  it  by  de- 
composition of  sea- water  through  the  rock, 
&c.;  and  he  believes  that  rivers  having 
their  sources  in  other  strata  where  rainfall 
is  greater  contribute  their  quota.  Mr. 
Reade  affirms  that  if  the  absorption  be 
lOin.,  a circle  having  a radius  of  1|  mile 
from  the  well  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
a supply  of  3 million  gallons  per  diem. 
The  facts  brought  forward  lend  counte- 
nance to  the  fissure-circulating  theory,  but 
we  believe  much  more  extensive  data  must 
be  furnished  and  tabulated  before  the 
underground  supply  of  water  can  be 
counted  upon,  and  before  we  can  rely  upon 
the  operations  of  boring  or  t’ne  under- 
ground water  storage  of  any  given  district. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

EBONY. 

A remarkably  hard,  heavy,  and  Wack  wood. 
It  is  the  heart-wood  of  different  species  of 
Biospijros,  the  same  genus  which  produces  the 
date-plum.  The  best  for  uniformity  of  colour 
is  the  B.  Ebeiium,  which  grows  in  the  flat  parts 
of  Ceylon.  Ebony  has  been  extensively  used  in 
inlaying,  and  we  refer  to  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Italian  marquetry  for  examples  of  its  use. 

“ ECCE  HOMO,” 

Latin,  " Behold  the  man,”  a name  applied  to 
representations  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns. 
Some  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  painters  have 
been  spent  in  this  embodiment  of  our  Saviour. 
Correggio’s  “ Ecce  Homo,”  in  the  National 
Oallery,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind. 
See  Dr.  Waagen’s  ” Art  and  Artists.” 

ECCLESIOLOGT. 

"We  refer  our  readers  to  the  “Handbook  of 
the  Ecclesiological  Society,”  Walcott’s  “ Sacred 
Archaeology,”  and  Parker’s  “ Glossary  ” for  in- 
formation upon  ecclesiological  subjects.  Mr. 
Walcott’s  articles  on  “Conventual  Establish- 
ments,” in  the  Building  News,  may  be  con- 
sulted ; also  Messrs.  Audsley’s  “ Dictionary  of 
Architecture,”  and  Lee’s  “ Dictionary  of  Litur- 
gical Terms.” 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  discovered  the 
electric  light,  and  the  simplest  mode  of  pro- 
ducing it  consists  in  bringing  together  the  ends 
of  two  wires  forming  the  poles  of  a powerful 
galvanic  battery.  Various  forms  of  carbon  are 
generally  used,  such  as  baked  carbon  and 
others  chemically  prepared.  Many  inventions 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  steadiness  of  the  light,  the  prin- 
cipal aim  being  to  keep  the  carbon  points 
within  a certain  distance  of  each  other  by  some 
mechanical  means,  so  that  the  current  can  pass 


between  the  points.  Foucault,  Diiboacq,  Hart, 
Jablochkoir,  and  others  constructed  appliances 
for  this  purpose.  Before  the  electric  light  can 
bo  adopted  for  lighting  houses  the  subdivision 
of  the  light  is  necessary.  This  is  reported  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Edison  and 
others  lately,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
light  can  be  sulnlividod  to  a certain  extent. 
Mr.  Edison,  it  is  asserted,  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  ordinary  apparatus,  and  is 
enabled  to  render  substances  incandescent.  For 
particulars  we  refer  to  article  on  “ Electric 
Lighting,”  Building  News,  Vol.  XXXV.;  also 
Mr.  W.  Haywood’s  report  on  p.  420  ante. 

ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  style  resulted  from  the  importation  into 
England  of  Continental  fashions,  and  was  the 
earliest  stage  in  that  blending  of  Classic  with 
Tudor  Gothic  which  progressed  during  two 
centuries  and  ended  with  the  utter  decadence 
of  art  during  the  Georgian  era.  As  its  name 
indicates,  the  style  was  in  its  greatest  purity 
during  the  reign  of  the  “ Virgin  Queen,”  but 
though  it  is  easy  to  mark  its  introduction,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  point  at 
which  it  merged  into  the  more  formal  Jacobean. 
Upon  the  Tudor  panelling  and  mullions  of  the 
last  Tudor  period  were  engrafted  the  orders, 
volutes,  scrolls,  and  pyramids,  frets  and  fancies 
revived  from  lloman  precedent  through  the 
French  and  Italian  Eenaissance.  Symmetry 
was  more  observed,  and  strict  proportions  were 
relieved  by  a profusion  of  applied  ornament. 
The  style  was  very  partial  in  application — the 
dissolution  of  monastic  establishments  and  the 
progress  of  Erastianism  had  almost  stayed  the 
progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  But 
very  few  churches  were  built,  and  the  altera- 
tions were  often  of  the  meanest  type  of  patch- 
ing-up. The  monuments  to  the  wealthy  were, 
however,  very  ornate,  and  often  adorned  with 
sculptured  effigies  and  rows  of  stiffly- quaint 
children,  with  painting,  gilding,  and  a profusion 
of  marbles.  Good  examples  are  the  Spenser  me- 
morials at  Great  Brington  Church,  those  to  the 
Eoyal  House  of  York  at  Fotheringhay,  in  same 
county  of  Northants,  and  those  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  chief  features  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  were  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the 
half-timbered  dwellings  of  the  upper  middle 
classes.  No  longer  fortified,  the  great  houses 
are  arranged  round  inner  courts,  with  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  directed  outwards.  The  win- 
dows are  embayed  and  mullioned,  and  occupy 
a lion’s  share  of  the  frontages.  Gables  are 
carried  up  at  intervals,  and  the  chimney  stacks 
are  coupled  or  grouped  in  masses  of  three  or 
four,  frequently  ornamented  on  the  surfaces, 
and  have  moulded  caps.  The  staircases 
are  made  more  prominent  than  had  pre- 
viously been  attempted,  and  are  arranged 
in  short  flights,  with  carved  and  panelled 
newels.  The  rooms  are  still  very  low,  but  the 
ceilings  are  plastered  and  the  walls  wainscoted. 
The  formality  and  profuseness  of  decoration 
extend  to  the  gardens.  The  best  examples  of 
this  class  of  building  are  “ Burghley  House  by 
Stamford  Town,”  the  work  of  John  Thorpe, 
Hatfield  House,  Westwood,  Warwickshire,  and 
parts  of  Longford  Castle ; the  Public  Schools 
at  Oxford  and  parts  of  Wadham  and  Merton 
Colleges  may  also  be  mentioned.  Amongst 
the  smaller  examples  are  many  almshouses 
and  hospitals.  (See  Professor  E.  M.  Barry’s 
lecture  in  the  Building  News  for  March 
1st,  1878,  p.  224,  last  Vol.)  No  reference 
to  Elizabethan  architecture  could  be  complete 
without  an  allusion  to  the  revival  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  which  has  left  its  mark  on 
the  land  in  many  hospitals,  grammar  schools, 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings  erected 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  during  its  short  reign. 
The  style  favoured  the  employment  of  brick, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  examples  are  built  in 
that  material.— E.  Wm.  P. 

“ J.  A.”  writes  as  follows  In  this  style  of 
architecture  the  orders  are  usually  applied  only 
to  parts  of  a front.  For  instance,  the  centre, 
which  is  marked  out  as  a lofty  frontispiece  or 
portal,  ornamented  with  several  tiers  of 
columns,  and  this  not  only  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  but  in  many  instances  rendered  quite 
distinct  from  it — all  besides  being  comparatively 
genuine  Tudor,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign 
elements.  Although  square-headed  and  with- 
out any  tracery  of  any  kind,  the  windows 
retain  a good  deal  of  the  latest  Gothic  or  Per- 


pendicular character,  beingdivided  by  mullions 
and  transoms  into  numerous  compartments, 
after  tlio  manner  of  panelling — a mode  that 
freely  admits  of  a window  being  made  of  any 
extent.  And  not  only  are  single  windows 
sometimes  exceedingly  spacious,  but  are  jmt  so 
closely  together  as  to  render  the  whole  of  a 
front  nearly  all  window.  T’he  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  style  is  the  gable,  a fea- 
ture singularly  diversified.  Almost  all  imagin- 
ablecoinbinationsof  curves  (convex  or  concave), 
with  straight  lines  and  angles,  are  to  bo  met 
with  in  these  gables.  Differently  shaped 
gables  often  occur  in  the  same  building,  amd 
produce  very  great  effect  of  outline,  which  is 
further  increased  by  embellished  parapets  with 
balls  and  other  ornaments  upon  them,  by  small 
domes  or  turrets,  and  by  chimney  shafts,  all 
which,  mingled  together,  often  give  an  air  of 
picturesque  magnificence  to  what  are  otherwise 
rather  plain  structures,  and  impart  animation 
to  what  might  else  be  ungainly  masses.  In 
like  manner  porches  and  balustraded  terraces 
often  give  character  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  while  the  upper  may  be  comparatively 
uninteresting.  The  style  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  brick  and  stone,  such  contrasts  of 
colour  seeming  natural  to  it,  and  serving  to 
bring  out  the  several  parts  more  distinctly. 
There  are  also  many  instances  of  brick  alone 
being  employed,  the  ornamental  members 
being  formed  of  moulded  brick,  and  the  effect 
produced  may  be  sombre,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
unpleasing.  To  the  internal  characteristics  of 
the  Elizabethan  style  belong  spacious  bay 
windows,  long  and  ample  galleries,  generally  of 
low  proportions ; massive  and  elaborately  sculp- 
tured chimney-pieces  ; screens  of  similar  cha- 
racter, either  with  open  arches  or  doors ; 
wainscoted  and  panelled  walls,  the  ribs  and 
other  ornamentations  being  of  large  proportions, 
bold,  and  well-defined  ; ceilings  highly  enriched, 
sometimes  arched,  and  covered  with  scroll- 
work foliage  ; wide  staircases  with  large  richly- 
carved  balustrades.  The  prevailing  character 
is  that  of  heaviness  and  stateliness,  on  which 
account  it  is  ill  suited  for  literal  imitation  at  the 
present  day.  (See  Eichardson’s  examples.) 

ELM. 

Of  the  genus  Ulmus.  The  most  important 
species  is  the  English  elm,  V.  campestris,  which 
has  ovate  and  serrated  leaves ; wood  hard, 
compact,  and  durable  in  water.  The  weight 
of  elm  per  cubic  foot  is  stated  to  be  about  421b. 
average.  Its  strength  compared  with  oak  is  as 
82  to  100.  If  kept  constantly  wet,  as  in  sub- 
marine foundations,  elm  will  last  for  centuries. 
Thus  the  piles  on  which  London-bridge  stands 
are  of  elm.  For  other  purposes  it  is  little  used 
by  the  builder. 

EMBANKMENT. 

The  best  embanking  materials  are  those  with 
the  greatest  frictional  stability,  and  Eankine 
states  them  to  be  shivers  of  rock,  shingle, 
gravel,  and  clean  sand.  When  well  drained, 
clay  also  forms  safe  embankments.  The  worst 
materials  are  wet  clay,  vegetable  mould,  peat, 
and  some  kinds  of  sand.  The  same  authority 
enumerates  three  ways  of  forming  embank- 
ments : — 1st.  In  one  layer : This  is  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  method,  earth  waggons  being  run 
out  on  temporary  rails  along  the  top,  and  tip- 
ping the  stuff  at  the  end  over  the  sloping  bank. 
Every  “ tip”  thus  forms  a single  oblique  layer. 
2nd.  In  thick  layers  : This  is  a series  of  single 
tip  processes,  allowing  each  layer  to  settle 
before  the  second  is  made.  3rd.  In  thin  layers : 
This  consists  in  spreading  the  earth  in  hori- 
zontal layers  of  from  9in.  to  18in.  deep,  and 
ramming  each  layer  before  the  next  is  laid.  It 
is  a tedious  process,  and  is  used  only  in  filling 
behind  retaining  walls,  wings,  and  bridge  abut- 
ments, and  in  reservoir  embankments. 

EMBROIDERY 

Is  an  art  coeval  with  the  earliest  woollen 
manufacture,  and  was  first  practised  among  the 
Orientals,  by  whom  it  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion. It  consists  in  producing  needlework 
patterns  upon  various  fabrics.  The  Chinese  are 
the  most  elaborate  embroiderers  of  modern 
times,  and  their  best  work  is  upon  silk ; gold 
and  silver  thread  is  much  employed.  The 
Persians,  Turks,  and  Hindoos  excel  in  the  art  of 
embroidery.  Tapestry  is  a kind  of  embroidery 
done  with  the  shuttle,  though  formerly  with 
the  needle.  In  hand-work  the  fabric  is  gene- 
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rally  gtrutclicd  iiimn  a friiUK',  tlio  bidn^; 

drawn  upon  tlio  I'iit.ric  ; Hoinctiiii.'.:  tlio  (lesion 
can  lie  It  leed.  Iterlin  work  i«  done  liy  follow- 
ino  tlic  deni^;n  on  a jmiier  pattern  marked  with 
linCH  to  repreH(‘iit  the  threads.  S(*e  the  “ Art 
ihindbookrf,”  South  Kenninoton  Museum. 

ENCAUSTIC  TIIiKH. 

‘‘.I.  A.”  sends  the  followino  : — Encaustic  tiles 
are  of  two  kinds— jdain  and  lioured.  The  first 
are  of  dill'erent  colours,  and  square  or  trian- 
gular, forming  a mosaic  when  laid.  They  are 
made  hy  jilacing  the  clay  in  strong  moulds 
and  putting  on  it  such  a jiressure  that  3in.  of 
powclered  clay  is  compressed  into  a tile  of  lin. 
in  thickness.  They  are  then  baked,  fired,  and 
glazed.  In  making  figured  tiles  cubical  blocks 
of  well-tempered  moist  clay  are  first  used. 
These  are  cut  into  square  slabs  by  wire,  then 
faced  with  a finer  clay  of  the  required  colour, 
and  put  into  a box-press  or  mould ; a plaster 
of  Paris  slab  containing  the  pattern  in  relief  is 
then  brought  down  upon  the  face  of  the  tile, 
and  the  design  impressed  into  the  soft  clay. 
The  hollows  thus  formed  are  filled  with  semi, 
fluid  clay  of  the  requisite  colour  to  form  the 
pattern  poured  into  them,  and  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tile.  It  is  then  set  aside  till 
sufficiently  hard  and  dry  to  have  its  surface  cut 
down  so  as  expose  the  pattern  and  the  ground, 
the  two  colours  of  clay  then  forming  one 
smooth  flat  surface.  The  tile  is  then  dried  and 
fii-ed. 

ENTASIS. 

A delicate  swelling  applied  to  the  shaft  of 
columns  by  the  Greek  architects,  to  correct  the 
appearance  of  concavity  they  would  otherwise 
present.  Vitruvius  alludes  to  this  refinement 
in  his  third  book.  The  entasis  of  the  Greek 
columns  has  been  investigated  by  Professor 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  others,  but  it  was 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Allason.  The  convex  out- 
line given  to  columns  by  the  ancients  is  ob- 
serve(i  in  those  of  the  Parthenon  to  be  that  of 
a conic  section  (hyperbola),  and  the  swelling  is 
so  imperceptible  as  not  to  be  noticed  in  view- 
ing the  columns.  In  the  Parthenon  it  is  1.550th 
of  height.  The  straight  lines  of  spires  and 
shafts  always  have  a weak  effect  if  a slight 
convexity  is  not  given  to  the  contour.  (See 
articles  in  Building  News  on  “ Optical  Cor- 
rection in  Design  ”). 

“W.  W.”  writes:  — Entasis  is  a slight 
swelling  in  the  outline  of  the  shafts  of  nearly 
all  Greek  columns,  specially  to  be  observed  in 
the  Doric  order,  just  sufficient  to  counteract  and 
correct  the  optical  illusion  of  curvature  in  a 
concave  direction,  which  might  else  take  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  cause  it  to 
appear  thinner  than  it  really  is.  The  entasis 
is  not  intended  to  show  itself,  and  commences 
at  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  column, 
and  then  diminishes  to  the  top. 

“ C.  P.  E.”  sends  a note,  in  which  he  refers 
to  Mr.  Penrose’s  paper  on  the  curved  lines  of 
the  Parthenon,  read  at  the  E.I.B.A.  on  23rd  of 
February,  184G. 

EUEITHMT. 

“ C.  F.  N.”  writes: — Eurithmy  in 

good  measure,  rhythmical)  is  a series  or  flow  of 
the  same  ornament,  broken  here  and  there  by 
some  prominent  feature.  Thus,  a row  of  rail- 
ings, divided  at  certain  spaces  by  standards. 
Eurithmy  in  art  is  the  rhythm  of  a verse  which 
is  broken  by  a caasura,  which  cannot  perhaps 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  well- 
known  verse — 

Arm.a  virumque  cano.  ||  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

[A  better  illustration  of  this  quality  in  archi- 
tecture is  the  facade  of  a building  in  which  the 
solids  and  openings  are  pleasingly  intermixed.] 


THE  DEAINAGE  OF  LAKE  FUCINO. 
fT^HE^  opening  lecture  to  the  class  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh was  given  by  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
on  Monday.  The  Professor  gave  an  account  of 
the  great  project  for  draining, Lake  Fucino  in 
Italy,  which,  commenced  2,000  years  ago,  had 
at  last  been  successfully  accomplished.  The 
lake  was  situated  in  the  Abruzzi  province,  53 
miles  east  of  Eome,  and  covered  tlio  greater 
part  of  a largo  fable  land  near  the  small  town 
of  Avezzano.  1'ho  surface  of  the  water  was 
2,094ft.  above  the  sea,  but  to  the  lake  there 
was  no  natural  outlet ; and  though  the  action  [ 


of  the  wind  on  the  water  prevented  it  from 
Kfagnating,  t lie  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was 
very  unhealthy.  Whenever  there  was  a suc- 
cession of  years  in  which  tlie  rainfall  was 
heavy  the  lake  rose  enormously,  and  covered 
the  adjoining  country.  The  nearest  river  was 
the  Inris,  3J  miles  away,  but  the  mountain  Sal- 
viano  and  a high  jilain  separated  the  two.  The 
comparisons  between  what  the  lake  was  re- 
cently and  what  it  had  been  in  ancient  times 
were  extremely  curious,  as  showing  the 
changes  which  took  pl.ice  in  the  rainfall  over  a 
long  cycle  of  years.  Between  1783  and  1810 
the  lake  rose  3()ft.  5in.,  and  was  then  74ft.  deep. 
From  the  commencement  of  1820  to  1835  it  fell 
to  nearly  lift,  below  its  level  in  1783,  being 
then  31ft.  deep.  In  1801  it  had  risen  again 
.30tt.  'Pile  remains  of  drainage  works  on  the 
lake  showed  that  its  area  was  about  the  same 
in  1810  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  .lulius  Caisar 
or  the  Emperor  Claudius;  though  there  was 
evidence  that  it  had  risen  much  higher  in  pre- 
historic times.  The  average  extent  of  the  lake 
was  33,050  acres.  It  was  12'4  miles  long  and 
G'8  miles  broad.  The  Italian  engineers  calcu- 
lated that  the  lake  had  been  silting  up  at  the 
rate  of  12iu.  per  century— and  that  was  an  in- 
teresting geographical  fact,  as  showing  the 
rate  at  which  these  large  lakes  silted — so  that 
the  present  bottom  was  15ft.  higher  than  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Julius 
Coesar  had  conceived  the  utility  of  draining  the 
lake  for  the  sske  of  the  health  of  the  district, 
and  also  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  corn- 
growing area  near  Eome ; but  his  death  put  an 
end  to  the  scheme.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
the  project  was  again  revived,  and  the  favourite 
Narcissus  was  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  neces- 
sary works  at  the  public  expense.  Suetonius 
stated  that  for  eleven  years  30,000  men  were 
employed  there,  and  the  elder  Pliny  said  that 
the  works  were  so  extraordinary  that  no  lan- 
guage could  give  any  idea  of  them.  These 
works  consisted  in  boring  a tunnel  under  Mount 
Salviano,  984ft.  below  its  summit,  and  under 
the  Palentine  fields  at  an  average  depth  of 
328ft.,  to  discharge  into  the  river  Liris  the 
surplus  water  of  the  lake.  The  construction  of 
a tunnel  of  about  4 miles  in  length  at  a great 
depth  under  a mountain  was,  in  the  then  state 
of  engineering  science,  a wonderful  under- 
taking. It  would  not  be  an  easy  job  now.  The 
tunnel  actually  was  made,  and  the  lake  par- 
tially drained ; and  it  appeared  from  the 
remains  of  the  old  tunnel  that  the  original 
engineer  understood  his  work  extremely  well, 
but  that  the  designs  were  imperfectly  carried 
out,  and  the  work  shockingly  scamped  by  the 
contractor.  First  of  all  levels  could  not  have 
been  well  understood  in  those  days;  never- 
theless, the  outfall  had  been  most  correctly 
chosen,  so  as  to  give  the  reasonable  fall  to  the 
water  of  1-|  in  1,000 ; the  new  outlet  at  the  river 
Liris  was  within  a foot  or  two,  and  at  the  same 
level  as  that  chosen  by  the  Eoman  engineer, 
and  the  Eoman  engineer  had  also  selected  the 
direction  of  the  tunnel  very  properly,  and  had 
followed  so  correctly  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  in  making  it  that  the  modern  engineers 
had  not  been  able  to  improve  upon  it.  The  old 
shafts — 40  in  number — which  had  been  sunk  so 
that  headings  might  be  driven  in  various  direc- 
tions at  one  and  the  same  time,  had  been  well 
constructed,  and  had  been  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  constructing  the  modern  tunnel.  A 
great  difficulty  the  Eomans  must  have  encoun- 
tered was  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed 
from  the  strata ; and  how  they  got  over  it  was 
not  easy  to  say,  as  it  was  not  known  that  they 
had  pumps  sufficient  to  cope  with  large  accu- 
mulations of  water.  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  about  the  old  tunnel  was  the  constant 
variation  of  the  cross  sections.  Beginning  with 
a finely-arched  entrance,  the  tunnel  as  it  went 
into  the  hill  got  smaller  and  smaller,  just  as  the 
men  got  tired  of  the  work,  until  in  the  centre 
there  was  only  a hole  large  enough  for  a man 
to  creep  through.  Then  it  opened  out  again 
towards  the  outfall.  Where  it  could  be  in- 
spected, it  was  all  right,  but  what  was  alto- 
gether out  of  sight  had  been  scamped  in  the 
way  indicated.  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
a great  slip  had  occurred  ; and  evidently,  as 
they  could  not  got  through  the  loose  earth,  the 
workmen  turned  off  to  the  right  and  made  a 
curved  gallery  through  the  stone  some  400ft. 
in  length  round  the  obstructing  mass.  The  tun- 


nel was  opened  by  Claudius,  who  first  of  all  wit- 
nessed a sanguinary  sham  sea-fight  on  the  lake, 
in  wliieh  the  convicts  gathered  from  all,  parts 
of  Italy  were  made  to  (lestroy  each  other!  The 
tunnel,  however,  soon  got  blocked,  and  it  was 
not  until  Hadrian’s  lime  that  it  was  put  right. 
'J’he  lake  was  then  reduced  to  some  17,000 
acres.  The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  seemed  to 
have  been  kept  in  good  order  down  to  the  5th 
century,  but  with  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire 
the  tunnel  was  abandoned  and  the  lake  resumed 
its  ancient  extent.  Various  abortive  attempts 
were  afterwards  m.ade  to  open  the  tunnel  from 
time  to  time.  In  1851  a company,  with  a 
capital  of  X200,000,  was  formed  for  draining 
the  lake — the  concession  they  were  to  get  in 
return  being  land  which  was  reclaimed ; but 
this  enterprise,  too,  fell  through.  Prince 
Alexander  Torlonia,  who  held  half  the  shares 
in  the  concern,  however,  bought  up  the  other 
half,  and  having  obtained  the  repeal  of  some 
objectionable  clauses  in  the  concession,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  work.  He  consulted  a French 
engineer,  Franz  Mayu  de  Monsucher,  under 
whose  direction  a tunnel  following  the  line  of 
the  old  one  for  carrying  off  11,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  from  the  lake  was  completed 
in  June,  1875.  The  cost  had  been  If  million 
sterling.  The  lake  had  now  been  completely 
drained,  Torlonia  had  got  an  estate  of  35,000 
acres,  the  neighbourhooii  was  now  healthy,  and 
the  general  prosperity  which  had  been  brought 
about  to  the  population  by  this  great  work  had 
been  most  marked. 


EAILEOAD  CUEVES. 

N elaborate  investigation  into  the  resistance 
offered  by  curved  railway  tracks  to  trains 
is  the  subject  of  a paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  S. 
iWhinery,  C.E.  The  author  commences  by 
alluding  to  the  unsatisfactory  efforts  made  to 
determine  the  amount  of  resistance  experi- 
mentally, and  believes  that  intelligent  theory 
is  necessary  to  assist  the  experimenter  as  well 
as  the  inventor  in  devising  means  to  surmount 
the  elements  of  resistance.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  the  numerical  formulae,  but  we  may 
give  what  appears  to  be  the  general  gist  of  the 
author’s  paper.  A railway  car  with  cylindrical 
wheels  of  the  same  diameter  moves  along  a 
straight  and  level  track  without  being  subject 
to  lateral  movement,  the  only  force  acting 
being  that  of  gravity ; but  if  the  direction  is 
changed  by  a curved  track  the  centrifugal 
force,  besides  the  tractive  and  gravitating,  is 
called  into  play,  usually  expressed  by  th& 

well-known  formula — centl.  force  = W 

32-2E 

where  W equals  weight  of  moving  body,  V 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  E the 
radius  of  curve  in  feet.  The  resultant  of 
the  force  of  gravity  and  the  centrifugal 
force  acting  horizontally  outwards  from  the 
centre  of  curve  is  represented  in  direction  and 
amount  by  the  diagonal  of  a rectangle,  of 
which  one  side  equals  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  the  other  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the 
action  of  this  resultant  tends  to  press  the 
wheels  against  the  outer  rail.  To  counteract 
this  tendency  the  plane  of  the  rails  may  be 
inclined  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  resul- 
tant. The  author  gives  a value  fortrliis  in  a 
table  for  varying  curves  and  speeds,  found  by 
formula  for  super-elevation  (or  E = g sin.  a), 
putting  for  g the  distance  from  centres  of  rails 
= 4'896ft.,  and  not  that  of  the  gauge  of  track, 
which  he  says  is  erroneous.  When  a train 
glides  round  a curve  of  12”  at  the  rate  of  90 
miles  per  hour,  the  common  formula  requires 
for  a track  of  4‘7ft.  gauge  a super-elevation  of 
outer  rail  of  more  than  5ft. — a requirement 
that  is  sorely  puzzling.  Again,  it  is  the  practice 
to  super-elevate  the  outer  rail  above  the  general 
track.  This  is  thought  doubtful,  and  the 
author  says  if  the  support  of  the  inner  wheel  is 
depressed,  the  moment  a car  strikes  the  curved 
track  the  two  forces  are  neutralised.  The  super- 
elevation of  the  outer  rail,  he  says,  also  mate- 
rially increases  the  steepness  of  the  gradient 
at  that  point.  The  author  observes,  of 
a circular  curve  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  se- 
curing the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  rails  at 
the  proper  time,  and  this  difficulty  he  suggests 
may  be  overcome  by  “ beginning  and  ending 
the  curve  with  a parabola,  whose  radius  bo- 
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glnnin*'  infinitely  great,  shall  bocoino  equal  to 
the  radius  of  circle  into  which  it  merges.”  Tlie 
change  in  level  would  thus  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  curve,  increasing  till  its  maxi-  * 
mum  was  readied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
circle.  Mr.  Whinery  predicts  that  when 
fabulous  train  speeds  are  adopted,  all  curves 
will  begin  and  end  with  the  parabola.  The 
author  refers  to  the  coning  of  the  wheels,  and 
to  the  tendency  of  opinion  amongst  engineers 
to  reduce  the  coning  to  a very  small  quantity, 
if  not  to  do  away  with  coned  wheels  entirely. 
We  cannot  follow  him  into  the  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  movement  of  coned  wheels,  and 
the  combined  effect  of  the  centrifugal  and 
tractive  forces  upon  them,  but  he  concludes 
“that  the  coned  wheels  of  a car  will  adjust 
themselves  to  any  curve  whose  radius  is  not 
less  than  the  altitude  of  the  cone,  of  which  the 
wheels  in  the  position  of  the  greatest  difference 
of  diameter  form  a frustum.”  The  author  be- 
lieves also  that  the  coning  of  wheels  not  only 
does  not  diminish  the  train  resistance  on 
curves,  but  that  it  increases  the  resistance 
on  straight  lines  : in  fact  the  writer  thinks  the 
notion  entertained  by  many  that  the  violent 
oscillations  noticed  on  railways  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  use  of  coned  wheels  to  be 
correct.  As  Mr.  Whinery  says,  the  question  is 
one  to  be  settled  by  observation  and  experiment 
rather  than  by  analytical  investigation.  If  the 
conclusions  he  has  drawn  are  correct,  the  coned 
wheel  becomes  a refinement  of  no  value.  The 
table  given  by  the  author,  showing  curve  re- 
sistances for  passenger  trains  on  curves  of 
various  degrees,  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all 
railway  engineers,  and  the  conclusions  follow 
from  it — 1st.  Resistance  is  very  nearly  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  radius  of  the  curve,  or  directly  as 
the  degree  of  curvature.  2nd.  It  varies  directly 
as  the  weight  of  car.  3rd.  It  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  velocity ; and,  4th,  other  things 
being  equal,  a short  car  causes  slightly  less 
resistance  than  a long  one.  It  would  appear 
then  that  car-tracks  are  better  short  than 
long,  and  the  American  8-wheeled  car  with 
“ bogie  ” trucks  has  advantage  over  the  long 
4-wheeled  car  with  long  wheel  base.  These 
views  we  may  say  are  completely  at  variance  with 
the  conventional  rules  of  the  engineer,  but  the 
arguments  of  the  author  commend  themselves 
to  us. 


EXHIBITION  OF  BOARD  SCHOOL 
DRAWINGS. 

'^HE  exhibition  of  drawings  by  scholars  and 
-L  pupil  teachers  of  the  various  Board  Schools 
in  London,  on  view  at  the  Saffron-hill  Board 
School,  Farringdon-road,  exhibits  certainly  in 
numbers  if  not  in  merit,  a falling  off  from  that 
of  last  year.  We  then  remarked  upon  the 
indiscriminate  instruction  given  in  drawing, 
the  want  of  method  in  placing  the  proper  sub- 
ject before  the  students,  and  the  consequent 
misdirection  of  ability.  While  an  evident 
improvement  is  noticeable  as  regards  these 
points,  there  is  still  much  room  for  reform. 
We  still  see  a sprinkling  of  the  usual  subjects 
— copies  of  prints,  flowers,  landscapes,  heads, 
and  imaginative  compositions,  many  showing 
unmistakable  evidence  of  inborn  talent  and 
painstaking  labour,  but  still  subjects  of  a kind 
unsuited  to  train  the  eye  and  hand.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  supply  the  right  kind  of  studies 
and  models  for  pupils  of  different  capacities  as 
the  wrong,  while  the  labours  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses  would  be  reduced  and  surer 
progress  made.  In  the  last  collection  we  saw 
numerous  representations  and  portraits  of  Wel- 
lington, Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Garibaldi,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages, but  we  are  glad  to  find  this  year  no 
single  instance  of  this  miserable  and  perverted 
kind  of  art  instinct.  Still  there  are  a few 
pencil,  chalk,  and  water  colour  subjects  with 
moated  castles,  bridges,  and  mountains,  the 
objects  being  drawn  in  anything  but  perpen- 
dicular positions,  and  the  colours  and  shadows 
of  the  crudest  kind.  There  are  also  too  many 
representations  of  shaded  flowers  to  please  us, 
and  we  trust  next  time  to  see  a stiU  further 
amendment  made. 

Looking  over  the  exhibits  some  schools  stand 
conspicuously  higher  than  others.  Finsbury, 
Southwark,  Hackney,  Lambeth,  Tower  Ham- 
lets, and  Greenwich  stand  well.  Beginning 


with  Tower  Hamlets  division.  Old  Ford  school 
sends  some  interesting  evidences  of  juvenile 
art  talent.  One  of  tlie  pencil  outlines  repre- 
sents an  original  carpet  pattern  by  a pupil 
aged  13,  in  wliich  there  is  a germ  of  invention. 
The  coloured  sketches  and  natural  flowers  are 
ambitious,  but  wo  cannot  say  more.  A neatly 
drawn  arabesque  comes  from  tlie  Upper  North- 
street  school,  and  the  Burdett-road  school 
exhibits  some  mechanical  drawing.  Lambeth 
is  very  largely  represented.  We  notice  from 
the  Clapham  school  a drawing  in  chalk  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  the  labour  in  which 
would  have  been  better  spent  in  outline  drawing. 
Florence  Russell,  from  the  New-road  school, 
exhibits  good  outlines.  Another,  Rose  Russell, 
of  the  Larkhall-lane,  shows  some  excellent 
outline  ornament  flat : so  does  H.  Spurr,  of 
Clapham  school.  From  the  Lower  Park-road 
school  we  see  some  well-drawn  heads  in  chalk 
from  the  round,  by  F.  Bird.  The  Canterbury-road 
(boys),  Westmoreland-road,  Albany-row,  and 
Lower  Park-road  schools  contribute  specimens 
of  skill,  many  of  merit ; the  chalk  landscapes 
from  the  Albany-row  school  display  talent  that 
might  have  been  more  usefully  employed. 
Haverstock-hill  Board  School,  Marylebone,  is 
represented  by  a few  good  outlines  from  the 
flat,  and  geometrical  drawing.  Hackney, 
as  usual,  is  not  backward.  Maidstone-street, 
Gainsboro’-road,  London  Fields,  Wilmot-street 
(girls),  and  Twin-street  schools,  exhibit  seve- 
ral meritorious  drawings.  We  note  more 
especially  Wilmot  school  (girls)  in  elemen- 
tary geometry,  a chalk  drawing  of  “ Grace 
Darling,”  in  the  lifeboat,  showing  the  heroine 
rowing,  exhibiting  much  expression  and 
good  drawing,  by  Ada  Newton ; a clever  chalk 
head,  &c. ; from  Turin-street  school  some  good 
flat  ornaments  and  an  “ Ecce  Homo  and  from 
Twin-street  school  a geometrical  window — the 
latter,  however,  incorrectly  drawn  for  tracery. 
Greenwich  is  represented  in  Kender  school, 
Amy  Burgess  exhibiting  a carefully  coloured 
grandiflora  (life-size)  painted  from  nature. 
Southwark  stands  well.  The  Poole  Park  girls’ 
school  shows  a collection  of  outline  drawings, 
in  which  the  chief  fault  appears  to  be  a want 
of  direction.  Thus  we  find  some  neat  outlines  of 
vases  spoiled  by  want  of  attention  to  symmetry 
and  correct  outlining  which  a little  care  in  a 
fundamental  principle  would  have  obviated. 
The  hoys’  school  is  better.  The  school  in 
Belvedere-place  exhibits  two  clever  spirited 
ink  etchings  (copies  apparently),  by  G.  H. 
Bedloe,  age  16.  Keeton-road  school  sends  a 
well  drawn  dog’s  head  in  chalk  by  Samuel  D. 
White  (13),  and  another  skilful  copy  of  Land- 
seer’s famous  picture,  “ Suspense,”  by  G.  A. 
Fountain  (13).  Perspective  drawings  are  few  ; 
we  are  sorry  to  find  it  so,  but  Portobello  girls’ 
school,  Chelsea,  certainly  takes  away  the  palm 
for  neatly  executed  diagrams  showing  the  lines 
of  construction.  Maps  offer  an  instructive 
exercise  in  art  skill,  and  next  to  outlines  we 
certainly  think  they  are  quite  as  useful  as  a 
simple  means  of  instructing  elementary  pupils 
in  drawing  form ; while  the  additional  advan- 
tage they  possess  of  fixing  the  locality  of  places 
makes  them  a highly  rational  instrument  in 
the  elementary  school.  On  this,  as  on  the  last 
occasion,  the  girls  have  rather  surpassed  the 
boys  in  the  care  and  skill  shown  in  their 
drawings. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

T a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  November  4th, 
in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  R.  P.  Spice,  president,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  on  “ Harbour  Bars,  their  forma- 
tion and  removal,”  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Knapp,  of 
New  York,  was  read.  After  some  observations 
upon  the  importance  of  every  port  having  an 
adequate  outlet  for  its  commerce,  the  author 
proceeded  to  observe  that  bars  had  been  divided 
into  three  classes,  chiefly — viz..  Delta,  Drift, 
and  Wave.  He  maintained  that  all  bars  and 
shoals  in  broken  or  rough  water  should  be 
treated  in  reference  to  wave  action,  as  that  was 
the  sole  cause  of  their  formation.  Engineers 
had  largely  accepted  the  theory  of  narrowing 
of  a delta-forming  river  by  jetties,  as  the  great 
cure  of  bar  formation  in  its  entrance.  That 
theory,  to  the  author’s  mind,  had  no  feasibility 
to  recommend  it.  He  observed  that  the  amount 


of  wave  action  of  water  depended  on  two 
causes — viz.,  wind  and  depth  of  water — both  of 
which  mollified  it  from  the  extreme  of  smooth 
water  to  that  of  mountainous  billows  ; and  as 
engineers  could  not  control  the  winds  from 
causing  wave  action,  they  must  modify  wave 
action  itself,  so  as  to  deepen  bars  and  prevent 
bar  formation.  'J'o  carry  this  theory  into  prac- 
tice for  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of 
harVjour  bars,  as  well  as  to  remove  those  already 
formed,  which  the  author  does  on  the  theory 
of  interference  to  wave  action,  ho  proposes  to 
construct  a barrier  directly  across  the  mouth 
of  a river  or  harliour  on  the  outside  of  its  bar, 
in  a depth  of  50  or  60  feet  of  water,  and  having 
a height  of  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  bed. 
As  the  height  of  this  barrier  is  the  only  quality 
necessary  to  produce  the  required  interference 
to  wave  action,  the  thickness  need  only  be 
measured  by  the  solidity  necessary  to  withstand 
the  force  that  it  is  intended  to  detract  from 
the  waves.  This  barrier,  according  to  the 
author,  will  not  offer  any  impediment  to  the 
free  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  but 
on  the  contrary  will  protect  and  facilitate  that 
discharge.  Neither  would  it  offer  any  impedi- 
ment to  vessels  passing  in  and  out  at  all  times, 
as  its  top  would  be  lower  than  that  of  the  bar. 
Its  sole  use  would  be  to  destroy  the  building-up 
power  of  the  waves,  leaving  unimpaired  the 
full  force  of  the  river  to  cut  out  the  bar. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  society ; — viz., 
Mr.  Charles  John  Alford,  Mr.  Patrick  Doyle, 
Mr.  Isidore  Spielmann,  Mr.  John  Greaves 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  John  Price. 


ASSYRIAN  BRONZES. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology  opened 
its  new  session  on  Tuesday  night.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Theophilus  G.  Pinches, 
the  late  Mr.  George  Smith’s  successor  as 
Dr.  Birch’s  assistant  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  on 
“ The  Bronze  Gates  of  Shalmaneser  HI.,” 
lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  at 
Balawat  during  his  recent  archffiological  expe- 
dition to  Assyria,  resuming  that  interrupted  by 
Mr.  George  Smith’s  death.  The  bronzes  have 
been  recognised  as  belonging  to  two  pairs  of 
gates.  The  merit  of  the  identification  belongs 
to  Mr.  Ready,  the  skilled  artificer  attached  to 
the  British  Museum  department,  to  whose 
province  it  belonged  to  cleanse  the  bronze 
fragments,  to  piece  them  together,  and  to  nail 
them  with  the  original  nails  upon  wood  of  the 
same  thickness  as  had  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose when  this  unique  monument  was  first  set 
up  about  28  centuries  ago.  He  then  began  to 
see  that  the  larger  set  of  bronze  plates  formed 
the  coverings  of  a pair  of  enormous  folding 
doors  rectangularly  shaped.  Each  leaf  was 
about  22ft.  long  and  6ft.  broad.  They  had 
evidently  turned  on  pivots,  which  had  actually 
reached  the  Museum,  although  the  sockets  in 
which  they  moved  had  unfortunately  been  left 
behind.  At  the  top  they  were  supported  by 
strong  rings  fixed  in  the  masonry.  The  body 
of  the  door  was  of  wood  3in.  in  thickness,  as 
measured  by  the  nails  used  by  the  Assyrians  to 
nail  the  plates  of  bronze  on  the  wood.  For 
these  nails  were  clinched  just  l-16th  of  an  inch, 
which  is  the  thickness  of  the  plates  themselves, 
over  and  above  3in.  from  their  heads.  Each 
door  turned  on  a circular  post  about  1ft.  thick. 
Around  the  doorpost  the  bronze  plates,  8ft. 
long  in  all,  lapped  to  the  extent  of  a couple  of 
feet,  leaving  6ft.  as  the  width  of  each  door 
between  its  post  and  what  is  technically  termed 
its  “ style.”  This  “ style  ” was  also  edged  with 
bronze,  the  vertical  inscription  furnishing  the 
text,  to  which  the  designs  in  repouss^  work  on 
the  horizontal  plates,  representing  Shalman- 
eser’s battles,  sieges,  triumphal  processions,  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  bis  foes,  and  his  worship 
of  the  gods,  supplied  the  illustrative  scenes. 
The  “ style  ” inscription  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  monarch  whose  history  is  recorded. 


Complaints  having  been  made  to  the  Plnmstead 
District  Board  of  Works  that  builders  in  their 
parish  are  in  the  habit  of  partially  erecting  houses 
before  sending  in  plans  for  sanction,  and  that  in 
those  cases  they  often  infringe  the  line  of  frontage, 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  board  to  prosecute  in  all 
future  cases  of  such  breach  of  bye-laws. 
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JOHN  SHUTE,  “ PAYNTER  AND  ARCHYTECTE.” 

In  1563  was  published  in  London  the  first 
practical  work  on  architecture  in  English. 
Other  editions  appeared  in  1579  and  in  1584. 
So  rare,  however,  has  this  work  become  that  it 
now  seldom  appears  in  book  auctions.  The 
copy  last  sold  was  probably  in  1842,  when  the 
Strawberry-hill  library,  formed  by  Horace 
Walpole,  was  dispersed.  He  was  the  first  to 
notice  this  work,  as  in  his  “Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing,” 4to.,  1762-71.  There  is  a copy  of  the  first 
edition  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ; 
there  is  not  one  in  the  libraries  at  the  British 
Museum— nor,  strange  to  say,  in  the  profes- 
sional library  at  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum. 
We  are,  therefore,  much  pleased  at  being  able 
to  exhibit  to  our  readers  two  out  of  the  five 
plates  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture  in  a copy 
of  the  first  edition,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  who,  after  a search  of 
thirty  years,  has  lately  become  possessed  of  a 
good  copy  of  this  valuable  publication.  The 
work  to  which  we  refer  is  entitled  “ The  First 
and  Chief  Groundes  of  Architecture  used  in  all 
the  Auncient  and  Famous  Monymentes,”  &c.,  by 
“ John  Shute,  paynter  and  archytecte.”  It  is  a 
small  folio,  consisting  of  only  twenty-six  leaves, 
including  the  plates,  which  are  somewhat 
larger  than  the  pages  of  the  text.  The  title- 
page  has  a border  of  Italian  ornament ; then 
follow  a preface  and  introduction,  the  plates 
with  their  descriptions  of  the  five  orders,  and 
woodcuts  of  the  Attic  order  and  of  the  inter- 
columniations.  The  text,  printed  in  large  clear 
italic  type,  contains  the  precepts  of  Italian 
architecture  as  expounded  by  Vitruvius, 
apparently  from  the  translation  by  Philander, 
published  at  Paris  in  1546,  as  Shute  states,  but 
really  in  1545,  enlarged  from  the  work  on 
architecture  by  Sebastian  Serlio — the  only  one 
of  the  modern  standard  authorities  on  Italian 
architecture  published  at  the  time  when  Shute 
wrote  his  treatise.  Our  readers  will  recall 
the  fact  that,  as  regards  art  in  England,  Inigo 
Jones  was  not  born  until  1573,  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  work  by  Shute,  who  describes 
himself  as  having  been  “servant  unto  the 
Eight  honorable  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
1550.  it  pleased  his  grace  for  my  further  know- 
ledg  to  maitaine  me  in  Italic,  ther  to  cofer  wt. 
the  doiges  of  ye  skilful  maisters  in  arcbitectur.” 
This  fact,  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  the 
long  epitaph  on  a tablet  in  the  former  church  of 
St.  Edmund,  Lombard-street,  stating  his  death 
Sept.  25th,  1563,  are  all  that  is  really  known  of 
Shute,  for  his  name  has  not  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  any  buildings.  Walpole  supposes 
he  was  a miniature  painter  of  repute  ; and,  if 
so,  we  may  almost  assume  that  the  figures  re- 
presented in  the  plates  are  from  hie  hand; 
hence  giving  additional  interest  to  the  work. 
Walpole  says  of  them  : — “ The  cuts  and  figures 
in  the  book  are  in  a better  style  than  ordinary.” 
Shute  evidently  aimed  at  a good  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  two  illustrations  have  necessarily 
been  somewhat  reduced  in  size : the  Doric  order 
m the  original  is  13^in.  high  from  the  top  of 
the  entablature  to  the  ground  line.  They  are 
printed  in  a light  brown  ink,  to  produce 
fac-similes  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  may  he 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  consult 


tho  j)liites  issued  by  us  early  in  the  year,  from 
drawing  spociully  made  for  us  from  the  original 
MS.  in  fac.simile,  showing  tlie  style  carried 
out  about  this  same  period  in  the  works  of 
another  architeef,  .John  Thorpe.*  Besides  these 
two  " Johns,”  notices  also  exist  of  John  of 
I’adua,  of  Sir  John  Tliynne,  and  of  John  Cains 
or  Keyes  (an  account  of  whom  is  given  on  page 
89).  All  five  names  appear  about  the  same 
time,  and  in  repute  as  architects.  By  some 
.John  of  I’adua  and  John  Keyes  have  been  con- 
sidered  tho  same  person  ; by  others,  John  of 
Padua  and  John  Thorpe.  We  yet  require  more 
information  concerning  them  and  their  produc- 
tions. 

TEI3AY  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  about  to  he  erected  at  Tehay,  to 
meet  the  wanls  of  a population  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  well-known  junction  on 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  The 
initiative  in  the  matter  has  been  taken  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  personally  made 
an  appeal  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  a short 
time  ago.  The  church  will  add  another  to  the 
series  of  mountain  chapels  already  erected  in 
this  diocese.  It  will  seat  165  persons,  and  is 
capable  of  future  enlargement.  The  church  is 
to  be  built  of  the  local  material — a rough  slate 
— the  dressings  being  either  of  slate  or  granite. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  commence 
quarrying,  so  that  the  work  may  he  pushed 
forward  in  the  spring. 

MOORFIELD  HOTEL,  BROOELANDS,  CHESHIRE. 

This  hotel  is  now  in  course  of  erection  a few 
miles  from  Manchester,  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Moorfield  Estate.  It  contains,  besides 
ample  bars,  a smoke-room  25ft.  by  16ft.,  a 
large  billiard-room,  with  an  open-timbered 
roof,  bar  parlours,  a number  of  bedrooms,  &c. 
It  is  being  built  of  brick,  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  London  moulded  brick  and  York- 
shire stone.  The  main  staircase  will  be  a prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  building.  On  another 
portion  of  the  estate,  laid  out  for  building, 
four  houses  are  being  built  in  a similar  style 
to  the  hotel.  The  architect  for  the  hotel  and 
the  estate  are  Messrs.  Lockwood,  Smith,  and 
Heathcote,  of  10,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  London, 
and  88,  Mosley- street,  Manchester. 

NEW  HOUSE  ON  THE  GREEN-HILL  ESTATE, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

This  building,  which  is  being  completed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect,  of  22,  Pins- 
bury-place,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a rather 
steep  incline,  and  commands  extensive  views 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  house  has 
a substantial  comfortable  appearance,  not 
always  met  with  in  suburban  buildings.  The 
external  walls  are  faced  with  Luton  bricks,  the 
window  and  door  dressings  being  of  Portland 
stone,  the  whole  built  up  with  a cavity  in  its 
thickness  of  2^in.,  which  we  are  informed  is 
the  system  generally  adopted  by  Mr.  Green 
on  this  estate.  The  special  feature  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  ground  plan  is  that  the  principal 
entrance  is  kept  nearly  level  with  the  road, 
with  a porch  and  good  vestibule,  from  which 
stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  hall  and  reception- 
rooms.  A convenient  serving-room  and  pantry, 
with  lift  and  servants’  stairs,  are  placed  next 
the  dining-room.  The  joiner’s  work  of  ground 
floor  and  the  staircase  is  in  wainscot,  the  re- 
mainder in  pitch  pine  and  selected  yellow  deal, 
slightly  stained  and  varnished.  The  stabling, 
which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  garden,  is  of 
rather  peculiar  arrangement,  necessitated  by 
the  sudden  fall  of  ground  about  12ft.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  the  stabling  for  four  horses, 
with  harness-room,  has  been  placed  at  a.bout 
the  natural  level  of  ground,  and  the  coach- 
house over  them,  with  level  entrance  from  road- 
way, a sloped  way  to  stables  being  provided 
for  horses.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Roberts, 
of  Islington. 

NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM,  KENSINGTON. 

Our  next  illustration  of  this  important  build- 
ing will  be  a large  general  elevation  of  the 
principal  entrance  with  plan.  The  details 
published  herewith  to-day  are  all  from  this  part 
of  the  building,  and  are  taken  from  sketches 


• See  lioiLuiNG  News,  Jan.  25tli,  Feb.  8tli  and  22nd, 
March  15tb. 
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I made  from  the  .actual  work.  'J’he  position  of 
the  several  parts  will  of  course  at  once  he  seen 
by  lefijrence  1o  the  general  drawing  above  re- 
ferred to.  'riie  whole  length  of  the  elaborate 
and  beautiful  frieze  over  the  doorways  is 
given,  as  well  as  the  entire  series  of  figure 
jianels  below  the  windows  over  the  frieze.  'J'he 
main  caps  to  the  great  arch  are  varied  in  design, 
and  of  these  we  give  four  examples.  The 
annulets  to  the  main  shafts  are  also  varied  in 
design,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  three  specimens 
illustrated.  Our  sheet,  besides  these,  includes 
details  of  the  central  shaft  and  imposts,  with  a 
perspective  sketch  of  the  caps  to  the  secondary 
shafts.  The  monkey  spandrel  and  other  parts 
are  shown  also.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  is  the  architect. 


TABLES  OF  CURVES.* 

TN  setting  out  curves  with  the  theodolite  the 
surveyor  must  have  often  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  refer  to  a book  of 
tangential  angles,  always  embarrassing  and 
awkward.  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co. 
have  published  a series  of  tables  by  Alexander 
Beazeley,  M.I.C.E.,  in  the  handy  form  of  a 
pack  of  cards,  by  which  method  the  surveyor  is 
saved  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  particular 
page  of  his  hook,  having  the  card  necessary  tor 
any  radius  fixed  to  the  instrument,  leaving  his 
hands  free  to  adjust  and  signal.  One  great 
advantage,  to  our  minds,  is  that  the  figures  are 
constantly  before  the  observer,  and  there  is 
less  risk  of  a mistake  being  committed.  The 
cards  before  us  are  small,  of  visiting  card  size, 
fitted  into  a small  card  case.  They  give  the 
angles  and  multiples  of  curves  from  5 to  200 
radius.  Thus  when  the  unit  of  radius  is  given 
in  any  denomination  as  a chain,  the  chords  also 
are  of  a chain  in  length.  The  author  says 
“ curves  of  less  than  15  chains  radius  should 
be  set  out  in  half-chain  chords,  for  which  the 
tangential  angle  for  chain-chords  of  double  the 
radius  must  be  used  but  the  smaller  chords 
of  smaller  radii  are  given  for  cases  requiring 
expedition  and  only  approximate  accuracy. 
The  tables  of  multiples  given  on  the  same  side 
of  card  for  each  radius,  furnish  the  tangential 
angle  in  minutes  and  decimals  for  units  of 
radius  up  to  9,  and  will  be  found  to  facilitate 
fractional  calculations.  The  author  gives  some 
clear  examples  of  the  application  and  the  tables 
with  the  formuliE  ; and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  recommend  to  engineers  and  surveyors  Mr. 
Beazeley’s  very  unique  form  of  “Tables  for 
Curves”  as  a substitute  in  the  field  for  the 
more  cumbersome  form  of  pocket-book. 


The  death  has  been  announced  at  Neuilly,  near 
Paris,  of  Charles  Summers,  sculptor,  of  Rome.  Mr. 
Summers,  who  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1828, 
was  a successful  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  and  whilst  a young  man  went  to  Melbourne, 
where  he  pursued  his  profession  with  great  ability 
and  perseverance.  When  in  Australia  he  produced 
many  excellent  busts  and  medallion  portraits  of 
leading  and  well-known  men  in  the  colony,  one  of 
the  best  being  the  bust  of  Captain  Sturt,  the  ex- 
plorer. The  hilt  of  a preseutation  sword,  which 
was  subscribed  for  in  Melbourne,  and  sent  to  Gari- 
baldi at  Caprera,  was  his  work.  Mr.  Summers  went 
to  Rome  in  1870,  and  has  since  worked  there  inde- 
fatigably. 

On  the  26th  ult.,  at  Blackbree,  near  Bicton, 
Devon,  died  John  Way,  wood  carver,  aged  29  years. 
Brought  up  in  St.  Thomas’s  Union,  Exeter,  he  was 
apprenticed  out  to  a chair-carver  in  that  city. 
Having  served  his  time,  he  articled  himself  to  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  with  whom  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
afterwards  going  to  London,  became  attached  to 
the  permanent  staff  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley.  By  those  artists  he  was  sent  down,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  in  a position  of  trust  to  the 
c.athedral  of  his  native  city,  and  much  of  the 
beautiful  stall  carving  and  restoration  work  upon 
the  grand  bishop’s  throHe  in  the  choir  of  that 
church,  was  executed  by  him  during  the  several 
years  the  restoration  was  in  progess. 

A new  cemetery  on  the  Kneesworth-road  has  been 
opened  at  Bussingbourue,  Cambs.  The  Episcopalian 
and  Nonconformist  chapels  and  tho  lodge  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  archi- 
tect, C.imbiidge.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
_Willmott  and  Sons,  of  Bassingbonnie.  All  the 
internal  fittings  of  these  buildings  are  of  pitch  pine. 

* Tables  of  Tangmitial  Anglos  ami  Multiples.  l!y 
Alexandeii  liEAZEi.iov,  M.I.O.li.  2ud  (xUtiou.  London: 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  F.  P.  COCKERELL. 

Ip  VERY  reader  will  regret  to  Lear  of  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  the 
highly-esteemed  Honorary  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects — Mr.  Frederick  Pepys 
Cockerell.  Few  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Cockerell’s  acquaintance  could  have 
failed  to  observe  in  him  a courteous,  urbane, 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the  pro- 
fession he  served  so  long  will  deplore  the 
loss  of  one  who  had,  on  many  grounds,  con- 
siderable claims  to  its  respect.  Mr. 
Cockerell  was,  it  appears,  at  Paris  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits,  when  he  was  suddenly 
ctit  off.  He  was  staying  at  66,  Rue 
Francois  Premier,  his  uncle’s  residence,  at 
the  time,  and,  according  to  the  information 
kindly  fiirnishcd  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
the  President  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  he  had  been  spending  the 
morning  with  a French  architect  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  had  returned  home  after 
visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition,  when  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  by  a stroke  of 
apoplexy.  We  understand  he  was  45  years 
of  age,  and  has  left  a wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  impossible  in  this  short 
notice  to  do  more  than  recall  a few  inci- 
dents of  his  career.  Mr.  Cockerell  was  a 
pupil  of  his  father,  the  late  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
professor  of  architecture  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  of  the  late  P.  C.  Hardwicke, 
Esq.  The  elder  Cockerell  was  more 
known  as  a savant  and  literary  man 
than  as  a practical  architect,  though 
his  name  will  be  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  revival  of  Classical  design,  as  he 
pre-eminently  stood  with  regard  thereto  in 
a similar  position  to  that  Pugin  occupied  in 
respect  to  Gothicism.  Much  of  Professor 
Cockerell’s  fervour  for  Classical  principles 
seemed  to  have  been  shared  by  his  son,  and 
we  can  discern  in  one  of  his  most  important 
designs  — the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Great 
Queen- street — many  indications  of  that  love 
of  the  classical  antique  which  so  eminently 
characterised  his  father’s  works.  Modest 
and  unassuming,  like  his  father,  Mr. 
Cockerell  was  never  a pushing  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  principal  achievements  have 
been  won  by  his  own  artistic  reputation  and 
resources.  Though,  as  we  have  said,  he  in- 
herited much  of  his  father’s  taste,  he  com- 
menced his  career  when  Gothic  design  had 
supplanted  to  a considerable  extent  the 
style  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  Soane,  the 
Smirkes,  and  their  contemporaries,  and 
many  of  his  recent  works  exhibit  a free  use 
of  the  elements  of  both  styles. 

Mr.  Cockerell  was  the  honorary  secretary 
for  foreign  correspondence  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
— an  office  he  has  held  for  many  years,  and 
only  lately  in  that  official  capacity  com- 
piled a list  of  foreign  deceased  members. 
He  was,  we  believe,  a competitor  for  the 
new  National  Gallery,  and  published  a de- 
scription of  a design  for  that  building.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Athenaum  Club, 
and  fulfilled  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  works  to  the  Society  of  Freemasons.  His 
remarks  at  the  Institute  were  always  to  the 
purpose.  We  remember  particularly  some 
observations  made  by  him  at  a recent  meet- 
ing when  the  subject  of  concrete  construc- 
tion was  being  discussed,  which  seemed  to 
us  at  the  time  to  invest  the  subject  with  a 
clearness  and  interest  only  to  be  contri- 
buted by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with 
its  details  and  capable  of  imparting  his  in- 
formation to  others.  The  funeral  took  place 
yesterday  at  Paris,  many  friends  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  d’Albe,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  close  to  his  uncle’s  residence. 

The  new  session  of  the  Institute  opens 
under  more  than  usually  gloomy  auspices. 
The  last  was  marked  but  too  evidently  by 
the  absence  of  its  former  illustrious  presi- 
dent— the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott — and  now 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  members  will 


be  to  pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  their 
honorary  foreign  secretary,  whose  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  tlie  Institute  was  perhaps 
only  second  in  depth  and  fruitfulness  to 
that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Besides  the  Freemasons’  Hall  Mr. 
Cockerell  was  the  architect  of  Sir  Roger 
Cholmeley’s  schools  and  chapel,  Highgate ; 
schools  at  Coleorton,  Leicestershire ; church 
at  Maroke,  Yorkshire  ; residences  at  Armi- 
tage-hill,  Sunningdale ; at  Uckfield,  Rei- 
gate ; Ledbury,  Norwood ; and  various 
additions  to  Cannon’s  Park-house,  &c.; 
memorial  cohimns  at  Langley-pai'k,  Slough, 
and  Castle  Howard.  One  of  his  character- 
istic designs  is  the  entrance  to  the  house  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
Pall  Mall  East.  Of  other  recent  works  we 
may  name  a house  at  Datchet,  built  in  con- 
crete and  bi’ick,  and  illustrated  by  us  (page 
406,  Vol.  XXXIII.) — a rather  important 
work,  in  which  the  employment  of  concrete 
has  been  rationally  indicated ; Down  Hall, 
Harlow,  Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir  H.  Selwin 
Ibbetson,  Bart.,  also  illustrated  by  us  July 
4,  1873;  Woodcote  Hall,  Newport,  Salop, 
for  C.  C.  Cotes,  Esq.,  M.P.,the  drawing  for 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in 
1877. 


COMPKTITIONS. 

Darwen  Town  Hall. — The  Corporation  of 
Darwen  recently  invited  architects  to  send  in 
plans  for  a proposed  new  town  hall  and  market- 
house,  and  received  applications  for  further 
particulars  from  no  fewer  than  122  members  of 
the  profession.  A committee  of  the  whole  body 
have  selected  as  competitors  the  following  24  : 
Alexander  and  Henman,  Stockton-on-Tees; 
Beaumont  and  Somerville,  Manchester;  Charles 
Bell,  London  ; T.  Booth,  Leeds  ; James  Deane, 
London  ; Daniel  Dodgson,  Leeds  ; E.  K.  Free- 
man, Bolton;  G.  E.  Grayson,  Liverpool;  P.  J. 
Hames,  London ; A.  Hill,  Leeds ; E.  Hughes, 
Huddersfield;  John  Johnson,  London;  Ladds 
and  Powell,  London ; and  Aspinall,  Blackburn  ; 
Lockwood,  Smith,  and  Heathcote,  Manchester; 
J.  Y.  MTntosh,  Barrow  ; T.  Mitchell,  Manches- 
ter ; Thomas  Nicholson,  Bristol ; E.  C.  Page, 
London ; G.  Patrick,  London ; H.  J.  Pauli, 
London ; S.  L.  Sevain,  Sheffield  ; Salomons  and 
Ely,  Manchester ; Tait  and  Langham,  Leicester ; 
and  Eobert  Walker,  London. 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Sewerage  Scheme. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Sewerage  Board  on  the  30th  ult.  a report  was  re- 
ceived from  a committee  who  had  considered 
four  selected  schemes — those  of  Messrs.  Bailey 
Denton,  Son,  and  North  (No.  1) ; Mr.  Hay- 
wood ; Mr.  Mansergh  (No.  2)  ; and  Mr.  Sheilds 
(No.  1),  and  recommended  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
William  Haywood  for  adoption.  The  respec- 
tive annual  cost  as  estimated  by  the  engineers 
were — Mr.  Sheilds,  .£43,000 ; Mr.  Mansergh, 
.£39,000;  Messrs.  Denton,  .£37,000;  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, .£17,000.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
board,  a proposition  to  refer  the  premiated 
plan  to  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  being  rejected.  Mr. 
Haywood,  who  is  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London, 
proposes  to  purchase  about  700  acres  of  land 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Mole  and  the  Ember, 
and  at  about  a mile  from  the  river  Thames,  and 
on  this  land  to  erect  pumping  engines  and 
tanks,  into  which  sewage  will  be  raised  and 
allowed  to  deposit  the  grosser  solid  and  fibrous 
matters,  and  then  to  purify  the  sewage  by  dis- 
tributing it  over  the  ground,  which  will  be  suit- 
ably prepared  by  deep  drainage  to  receive  it. 
No  chemical  treatment  of  the  sewage  is  pro- 
posed. The  main  sewer  for  the  district  will  be 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  passing 
through  the  parishes  of  Thames  Ditton,  Long 
Ditton,  Surbiton,  Kingston,  Ham,  Petersham, 
Eichmond,  and  Mortlake,  to  Barnes.  Two  small 
pumping  stations  are  required,  the  one  at  Ham 
Fields  and  the  other  at  Mortlake,  by  the  Eich- 
mond Gasworks.  The  branch  sewers  will  be 
seven  in  number,  and  are  intended  to  serve  the 
following  places  and  groups  of  places — viz.. 
East  and  West  Moulsey  and  Hampton  ; Esher ; 
Long  Ditton,  Kingston-common,  and  Hook  ; 
New  Malden,  Hampton-wick,  and  Teddington  ; 
Heston  and  Isleworth ; and  Kew.  The  sewers 


will  be  of  such  sizes  that  Twickenham  can  bo 
included  if  desired.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  purchase  of  7tK)  acres  of  land  and  profes- 
sional charges,  is  estimated  at  £208,000. 

Scalding  Central  School  Board. — Tho 
board  received  14  sets  of  designs  for  their  pro- 
posed school  buildings  from  architects  residing 
in  London,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Ac., 
all  being  under  motto.  After  devoting  con- 
siderable time  and  careful  study  on  the  several 
points  of  merit,  &c.,  the  number  was  gradually 
reduced  to  7,  then  to  2,  when  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  “ Bona-fide  ” was  unanimously 
selected.  On  opening  the  letter  containing  the 
author’s  name,  it  was  found  these  plans  were 
the  production  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy, 
architects,  Lincoln.  All  the  designs  exhibited 
much  merit  and  labour. 


ARCHITECTXJKAL,  & ARCH./EOLOGICAI, 
SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  Architectural  Association. — The 
first  general  meeting  for  the  session  of  the 
members  of  the  Leeds  Architectural  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday  week,  Mr.  A.  Craw- 
ford, the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Hall)  read  the  annual  report,  which 
congratulated  the  members  upon  the  pros- 
perous position  of  the  association.  It  also 
reviewed  the  work  done  during  the  year.  There 
had  been  meetings  for  receiving  papers.  Visits 
had  been  made  to  buildings  of  interest  in  pro- 
gress in  Leeds  and  in  other  towns.  A series 
of  competitions  had  taken  place  amongst  the 
junior  members  for  prizes,  and  the  results 
were  as  follow : — For  designs  of  a detached 
suburban  villa  to  cost  £2,000 — 1st,  Eichard 
Lawish ; 2nd,  John  Jackson.  For  figure  draw- 
ing— W m.  Eiley.  For  design  of  small  house  to 
cost  £600 — 1st,  Wm.  Eiley ; 2nd,  G.  F.  Stephen- 
son. For  a set  of  drawings  produced  at  the 
fortnightly  meetings — 1st,  John  Jackson;  2nd, 
Wm.  Eiley;  3rd,  Frank  Haigh ; 4th,  B.  P. 
Shires.  The  silver  medal  of  the  association, 
for  a set  of  drawings,  including  the  Chapter- 
house  of  Kirkstall  Abbey — B.  P.  Shires.  The 
report  was  adopted.  The  president  then  de- 
livered his  opening  address,  the  first  part  of 
which  described  an  imaginary  stroll  through 
Leeds  to  examine  the  buildings  in  course  of 
erection.  In  speaking  of  the  position  of  archi- 
tecture generally  Mr.  Crawford  strongly  urged 
the  importance  of  a more  systematic  educa- 
tional training  for  architects.  Was  it  not 
possible  for  them  to  be  as  a society  brought 
into  some  actual  connection  with  the  College  of 
Science,  forming  perhaps  eventually  a recog- 
nised school  for  architecture  and  engineering  ? 
The  Yorkshire  College  was  erecting  a building 
in  which  to  give  practical  teaching  of  weaving, 
and  why  should  it  not  eventually  embrace  a 
school  for  building  also  ? If  such  a school 
could  be  established,  and  in  connection  with  it 
a final  examination  of  the  students  by  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  for  its  diploma, 
the  result  would  be  that  intelligent  clients 
would  expect  their  architects  to  be  thus  quali- 
fied ; that  quackery  would  take  the  same  place 
in  architecture  which  it  did  in  medicine ; and 
that  eventually  the  Institute’s  diploma  would 
be  recognised  by  law  as  the  only  entrance  to 
architectural  practice.  The  discussion  on  the 
paper  was  adjourned. 

Newcastle  Society  op  Antiquaries. — 
Last  week  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society  was  held, 
the  Eev.  E.  H.  Adamson  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Bruce  stated  that  since  their  last  meeting  a very 
interesting  Eoman  monumental  stone  had  been 
found  at  Shields  Lawe.  Mr.  Oswald  proposed  : 

“ That  this  society  regrets  the  decision  of  the 
town  council  to  remove  the  Carliol  Tower,  con- 
trary to  the  express  wish  of  both  the  pubEc 
meeting  in  the  Guildhall  and  of  this  society, 
and  that  this  resolution  be  advertised  and  pre- 
served as  a permanent  protest  against  this  act 
of  vandalism.”  Mr.  Farmery  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Society. 
— On  Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Society  assembled  at 
St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  and  found  a cicerone,  at 
once  obliging  and  intelligent,  in  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral 
may  now  be  regarded  as  completed.  It  has 
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1)Oon  Bcrcenod  off  from  tho  transoptfl  with  canvas 
partitions,  completely  lillinf'  the  arches,  and 
has  he(!n  furniHhed  with  movahlo  chairs,  v/ith  a 
view  to  its  heinj?  opened  for  service  on  an  early 
day.  The  visitors  had  their  attention  directed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  treatment  of  the 
ornamentation  on  tho  capitals  of  piers  and 
window  shafts.  This,  it  was  pointed  out,  liad 
been  kept  throughout  to  a low  relief,  so  as  not 
to  project  beyond  the  profile  of  tho  abacus; 
and  in  this  resi)0ct  the  building  was  said  to 
reproduce  a marked  peculiarity  of  the  old 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  architecture.  In  regard 
to  tho  ornament  generally,  whether  on  capital, 
corbel,  mullion,  or  moulding,  a notable  quiet- 
ness of  effect  was  remarked.  Whde  no  feature 
specially  arrested  the  eye,  every  detail  was  seen 
not  only  to  be  beautiful  in  itself,  but  to  fall  in 
with  all  the  rest  in  a charming  harmony  of 
ensemble.  Another  point  dwelt  upon  was  the 
variety  of  patterns  introduced  in  the  treatment 
of  similar  parts,  every  window  and  column 
being  varied  from  those  immediately  adjacent. 
The  wooden  vaulting  of  the  nave  was  inspected 
with  much  interest,  Mr.  Morgan  explaining  the 
difficulty  which  had  been  found  in  adjusting 
the  planking  to  the  transverse  and  diagonal 
ribs,  differently  placed  as  these  are  in  reference 
to  the  cornice.  Passing  to  the  great  west  door- 
way, the  party  readily  recognised  the  features 
borrowed  from  Holyrood ; and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  jambs,  instead  of  being  treated 
with  ornamental  designs  continued  through 
their  whole  length,  were,  as  in  an  example  to 
be  seen  at  Jedburgh,  dividedby  transverse  bars 
into  panels,  each  of  which  was  separately 
sculptured  in  low  relief.  Here,  again,  the 
variety  of  pattern  was  remarked  upon ; and  it 
was  shown  that  the  same  feeling  had  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  beautiful  wrought-iron  work 
■of  the  door,  no  two  scrolls  or  flowers  of  which 
seemed  to  be  similar  in  form,  but  which,  in 
its  general  effect,  was  felt  to  be  admirably 
harmonious.  The  outside  of  the  cathedral  was 
now  surveyed,  attention  being  specially  directed 
to  the  great  central  tower,  which  indeed,  so 
far  as  concerned  its  four  central  piers,  and 
the  diagonal  arches  which  connect  these  to  the 
outer  buttresses,  had  been  previously  discussed. 
The  boldness  of  the  architect  in  introducing 
those  diagonal  arches,  which  so  greatly  enhance 
the  effect  of  the  interior  by  allowing  a clear 
view  into  the  transepts  from  both  nave  and 
choir  aisles,  was  the  subject  of  general  remark ; 
and  much  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to  the 
system  of  counterpoising  and  distribution  of 
weight  on  which  the  architect  relied  for  the 
security  of  his  structure.  It  was  explained 
that  the  foundations  of  the  tower  were  carried 
23ft.  below  the  floor  of  the  building,  the  lowest 
course  being  a bed  of  concrete  12ft.  thick.  With 
regard  to  the  four  central  piers,  corresponding 
to  the  corners  of  the  tower  walls,  it  was  stated 
that,  while  going  down  almost  perpendicularly 
on  their  inner  sides,  they  were  stepped  out,  as 
they  descended,  on  the  outer  faces,  so  as  the 
better  to  resist  any  tendency  to  outward  thrust. 
Attention  was  then  called  to  the  sloping  ramps 
carried  over  the  diagonal  arches,  and  which 
show  externally  in  the  angles  between  nave, 
choir,  P.nd  transepts,  as  connecting  the  tower 
with  its  outer  buttresses.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  masonry  of  those  ramps  was  so  ad- 
justed as  to  direct  the  thrust  upon  the  outer 
sides  of  the  diagonal  arches,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  a perpendicular  direction  upon  the 
buttresses,  thus  ensuring  conditions  which 
promise  stability.  After  looking  in  upon  the 
choir,  where  masons  are  still  employed  putting 
up  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  the  party  passed 
cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Morgan  for  the  instructive  hour  they  had 
spent;  and  parted  with  the  understanding  that 
the  cathedral  should  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  an  early  meeting  of  the  society. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Barnstaple. — The  prizes  won  during  the 
past  year  l)y  the  students  of  the  Barnstaple 
School  of  Art  were  distributed  last  week.  The 
chairman  stated  that  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  progress  had  been  overcome,  especially 
since  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  so  good  a 
teacher  as  the  present  headmaster,  Mr.  Ireland. 
In  the  national  competition  one  student  passed 
" excellent  ” in  advanced  architecture,  one 


passed  in  design,  one  obtained  a free  student- 
ship, five  obtained  third-grade  i)rizes ; 10, 

second-grade  do. ; and  13  second-grade  certi- 
ficates. 

Hlaydon. — A public  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  night,  when  the  (Queen’s  prizes,  gain<!d 
by  the  students  of  the  Blaydon  science  and  art 
classes,  were  distributed.  In  the  session  just 
ended  fourteen  were  examined  in  practical,  jjlain, 
and  solid  geometry,  out  of  whom  0 passed ; 10 
were  examined  in  mechanical  construction  and 
drawing,  out  of  whom  13  passed;  0 were 
examined  in  building  construction,  and  they  all 
passed ; 9 were  examined  in  steam,  and  they 
all  passed ; 9 were  examined  in  applied  me- 
chanics, and  they  all  succeeded  in  passing.  The 
comparison  between  the  percentage  of  passes 
at  Blaydon  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  shows 
that  in  plain  and  solid  geometry  there  passed 
in  the  U nited  Kingdom  62  per  cent.,  in  Blaydon 
61  per  cent.  Machine  construction  and  draw- 
ing— United  Kingdom  70  per  cent.,  Blaydon 
84  per  cent.  In  building  construction  and  draw- 
ing— United  Kingdom  70  per  cent.,  Blaydon 
luO  per  cent.  In  steam — United  Kingdom  66 
per  cent.,  Blaydon  100  per  cent.  In  applied 
mechanics — United  Kingdom  82  per  cent., 
Blaydon  100  per  cent. 

Burslem  and  Ttinstall.  — The  ninth 
annual  meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  students  of  the  Burslem  and  Tunstall 
schools  of  art  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Bur.slem,  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  G.  Theaker, 
the  head  master  of  the  art  school,  in  his  report 
stated  that  the  past  school  year  has  been  a 
successful  one,  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  number  attending,  there  having  passed 
through  the  school  during  that  time  a greater 
number  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the 
opening  of  these  classes— namely,  246,  includ- 
ing 51  students  in  science  subjects  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  At  the  annual  local  examinations  held 
last  May,  117  students  were  examined  in  second- 
grade  geometry,  freehand,  model  drawing,  and 
perspective,  41  of  whom  were  successful.  In 
artistic  anatomy  three  students  were  examined, 
one  gained  the  mark  “ good,”  and  one  passed. 
In  design,  four  were  examined,  one  passing 
“ excellent,”  thereby  obtaining  a Queen’s 
prize.  In  the  advanced  stage,  97  works  by  16 
students,  and  in  the  elementary  2,266,  by  163 
students,  were  sent  to  the  Department  in 
London ; of  these  the  examiners  awarded  the 
maximum  grant  on  the  works  of  10  advanced 
and  20  elementary  students.  At  the  examina- 
tion of  the  works  above  mentioned  in  London, 
13  students  obtained  15  third-grade  prizes  and 
five  free  studentships.  In  the  national  compe- 
tition two  students  have  been  successful — one 
obtaining  a book  prize  for  drawing  the  figure 
from  the  antique,  and  the  other  a silver  medal 
for  a model  of  ornament  from  a cast. 

Egham  and  Staines.— On  Wednesday  week 
the  prizes  and  certificates  were  distributed  to 
the  classes,  which  were  opened  in  January, 
1877.  In  the  second  session  just  closed  61 
pupils  joined,  and  25  gained  certificates. 

Guildford.  — The  prizes  and  certificates 
gained  by  the  students  in  the  science  and  art 
classes  were  distributed  on  Thursday  week. 
The  ninth  annual  report  showed  a satisfactory 
return — the  attendance  in  all  classes  having 
steadily  increased.  The  May  examinations  were 
attended  by  187  candidates,  and  6 prizes  and 
21  second-grand  certificates  were  gained. 

Hartley  Institution,  Southampton. — The 
prizes  and  certificates  awarded  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  were  presented  by  Lord 
Francis  Hervey,  M.P.,  on  Monday,  the  4th 
inst.  The  School  of  Art  report  showed  that 
during  the  last  session  107  students  had 
attended  the  classes — 82  belonging  to  the 
artisan  class.  430  studies  were  submitted  for 
examination  in  April,  the  work  of  65  students 
in  the  various  art  stages.  At  the  May  exami- 
nations 50  candidates  belonging  to  the  school 
were  present,  and  worked  successfully  37 
second-grade  papers,  nine  receiving  prizes. 
Three  papers  in  the  third  grade  were  tried, 
and  all  were  marked  satisfactory,  two  of  them 
being  “good.”  In  the  science  subjects  usually 
taught  in  art  schools,  viz.  — Descriptive  Geo- 
metry, Machine  Drawing,  and  Building  Con- 
struction— there  were  31  candidates,  13  of 
whom  gained  second-class  certificates,  and 
eight  gained  Queen’s  prizes.  The  total  number 


of  individual  candidates  at  the  various  exanii. 
nations  were  60,  and  of  successes  there  were 
39  passes  and  17  prizes.  In  the  science  school 
one  student  gained  an  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  of  tho  annual  value 
of  JB.50,  tenable  for  three  years. 

Newcastle  - under  - Lyme.  — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  NewcasHe-under-Lyme  School 
of  Art  was  held  on  Tuesday.  The  twenty-fifth 
annual  report  congratulated  the  subscribers  on 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  school  generally. 
Out  of  the  six  national  scholarships  offered  to 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  during  the  past  year  two  had  been 
gained  by  students  of  this  school.  Thus  the 
school  was  now  represented  at  South  Ken- 
sington by  three  national  art  scholars.  As  to 
the  financial  state  of  the  school  there  was  no 
material  improvement.  Mr.  Bacon,  head- 
master,  reported  that  the  attendances  at  the 
classes  had  been  more  numerous  this  year  than 
in  any  previous  one.  Drawings  produced  in  the 
school  were  sent  to  London  in  April,  and  one 
third-grade  prize  was  awarded,  which  was 
somewhat  strange,  as  the  drawings  were  of  a 
more  advanced  character  than  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

Nottingham. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
school  was  held  on  Wednesday  week  at  the 
institution  in  Waverley-street.  The  report 
showed  that  the  attendance  of  students  had 
been  more  regular  than  hitherto,  and  the 
general  results  extremely  satisfactory.  The 
Government  grant  obtained  was  j£398  18s., 
being  an  increase  of  .£46  9s.  on  the  previous 
year,  and  the  largest  amount  yet  obtained. 
There  had  been  a slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  students  from  496,  in  1877,  to  486.  The 
financial  statement  showed  a deficiency  of 
nearly  £130,  chiefly  owing  to  the  large  outlay 
incurred  in  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
building.  The  prizes  obtained  showed  that  not 
alone  was  designing  for  lace  manufacture  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  butalso  designing  for  other 
manufactures,  as  well  as  architectural  drawings. 
A diploma  of  honour  had  been  awarded  to  the 
town  of  Nottingham  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
recognition  of  the  abilities  of  the  lace  designers 
and  draughtsmen.  The  local  prizes  for  lace 
designs  were  awarded  by  a committee  of  Not- 
tingham manufacturers ; 43  designs  were  sub- 
mitted by  30  students.  Great  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  degree  of  excellence  dis- 
played, which  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Thanks  were  expressed  in  the 
report  to  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  A.R.I.B.A., 
for  the  completion  of  the  carving  and  external 
decoration  of  the  building,  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence  by  Mr. 
Birchenough,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Smith,  and 
at  a cost  of  .about  £500,  almost  the  whole  of 
which  was  collected  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Walker’s  un- 
aided exertions.  It  is  shown  that  in  1877 
Nottingham  was  second  only  to  Birmingham 
and  her  five  branch  schools  in  the  list  of  the 
Goverment  payments  on  results,  and  that  Not- 
tingham  received  l-36th  of  the  entire  amount 
awarded  to  the  144  schools  of  art  in  the  king- 
dom, and  not  only  obtained  the  highest  value 
in  prizes  (£84),  but  l-17th  of  the  entire  value 
distributed.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Rawle,  the  head  master,  for  the  able  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  school. 


Additional  sick  wards,  with  certain  other  altera- 
tions, are  being  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
Llanelly  Union  Workhouse,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan,  architect,  Llanelly. 

The  old  burial  ground  of  St.  Mary’s,  Newington, 
has  been  formally  opened  as  a public  recreation 
ground.  The  parish  church,  the  fourth  that  has 
stood  on  the  site,  was  remored  three  years  since,  in 
order  to  widen  Newington-bntts,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  frontage  a Decorated  Gothic  memorial  clock- 
tower,  108ft.  high,  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Son,  of  Trinity-square, 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Pentney.  Tho  churchyard,  enlarged  by  throwing 
into  it  the  site  of  a house  removed  under  the  street 
improvement  scheme,  has  boon  laid  out  as  a garden. 
Most  of  tho  tombstones  have  been  removed,  and 
trees  and  shrubs  planted.  The  tar  paths  have  been 
laid  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Charlton,  of  Bridge* 
street,  Blackfriars. 

A cottage  hospital  has  boon  erected  on  the  Cil- 
cain-road.  Mold,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
of  Chester. 
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AijTofts. — Tlie  Archbishop  of  York  conso- 
criitod  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
at  Altofts,  near  Normantou,  last  week.  The 
church,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
between  JE6,000  and  £7,000,  consists  of  a cle- 
restori(d  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  chancel,  having  organ  chamber  on  the 
north  side,  and  choir  and  clergy  vestries  on 
the  south.  The  style  is  14th  century.  The 
church  is  built  of  stone,  from  the  quarries  of 
Mr.  B.  W.  Higgins,  of  Oulton,  but  internally 
the  walls  are  plastered  and  tinted.  Above  the 
chancel  arch  rises  a bell  gable,  but  provision 
is  made  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  for  a 
tower  to  be  built  at  a future  time.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  of  Caen  stone.  At  the  east  end 
is  a reredos  in  Caen  stone,  extending  across  the 
e.ast  wall,  and  returning  along  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
of  Leeds.  The  reredos,  font,  and  pulpit  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Throp,  sculptor,  Leeds. 
The  building  throughout  has  been  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  architects.  Park-row, 
Leeds. 

Aylesford.  — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Aylesford,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated  and  restored,  was  reopened  for 
divine  service  on  All  Hallows  Eve.  Where 
necessary  the  fabric  has  been  repaired,  the  ceil- 
ing has  been  raised,  and  the  old  oaken  roof, 
which  was  formerly  ceiled,  has  been  exposed. 
The  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  has 
been  entirely  removed,  and  the  organ  set  up  in 
a more  convenient  position — viz.,  in  the  north 
chancel.  The  tower  has  been  thrown  open, 
and  in  it  have  been  placed  the  majority  of  the 
mural  tablets  from  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. There  is  a new  floor  to  the  whole  build- 
ing, the  arrangements  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  have  been  greatly  altered  and  improved, 
and  a new  south  porch  has  been  erected.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect, 
of  London. 

Chipping  Norton. — This  fine  and  large 
Decorated  parish  church  was  reopened  last 
week  after  partial  restoration  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Bruton.  The  principle  adopted  as  to 
masonry  has  been  to  remove  all  the  repairs 
that  had  been  executed  in  cement,  and  to  re- 
place the  missing  members  in  stone — a process 
which  has  led  to  several  interesting  disclosures, 
including  that  of  a shrine  of  three  niches  at 
the  east  end  of  northern  arcade  in  nave,  and  of 
an  opening  into  tower  from  nave.  The  high 
pews  have  been  replaced  by  benches  of  oak, 
with  panelled  ends.  The  south  porch — a fine 
structure,  with  groined  roof  and  upper  story 
— has  been  carefully  repaired,  the  floor  lowered 
18in.,  and  the  ancient  staircase  from  within  the 
church  to  the  upper  room  re-opened.  All  the 
works  have  been  executed  by  local  tradesmen, 
the  chief  contracts  having  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  Aylesbury,  and  Messrs.  Hobbs,  of 
Chipping  Norton. 

Exeter. — A new  chancel  has  just  been  added 
to  St.  James’s  Church,  Exeter,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Medley  Fulford,  P.E.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect, of  that  city,  and  was  consecrated  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  completed  work  consists  of 
chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  choir 
and  pi’iests’  vestry,  and  the  accommodation  is 
for  40  members  of  the  choir,  and  90  worshippers 
in  the  aisles.  The  chancel  is  31ft.  3in.  x 19ft. 
Sin.  The  walling  stone  used  is  a local  one, 
known  as  Pocombe,  and  the  dressings  are  Ham- 
hill  stone.  The  chancel  is  carried  by  Mans- 
field columns.  The  chancel  arcades  are  each 
of  two  bays,  supported  by  Mansfield  columns. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  cinque-foiled  in  a 
circle.  The  east  window  is  a triple  light,  the 
shafts  being  of  red  Mansfield.  It  is  filled  in  by 
a good  painted  window  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell,  of  London,  and  has  been  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  rector.  It  represents  “ The 
Crucifixion,”  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  John ; below  is  “ The  Agony  in  the 
Garden,”  “ The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,”  and 
“ Ecce  Homo.”  In  a wheel  window  above  is 
“ St.  James.”  The  roof  is  of  pitch-pine, 
boarded  and  panelled  in  six  angles.  There  is 
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a doorway  in  south  aisle,  and  a north  porch  as 
well.  The  choir  seats  and  low  screen  were 
formerly  in  the  nave  of  Bxeter  Catlioiiral.  The 
lectern  is  of  carved  oak,  and  has  ))een  made 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  tlie 
wrought-iron  work  is  by  Mr.  Eico,  of  St.  Sid- 
wells,  Exeter.  Tlie  walls  will  be  decorated 
with  “ sgrallito”  work  at  some  future  time.  Mr. 
Stile,  of  Exeter,  was  the  contractor  for  the  works 
gener.ally. 

Leeds. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  in  Cavendish- 
road,  Leeds,  was  laid  on  Oct.  23.  The  principal 
or  ground  floor  of  the  church  will  be  13ft.  above 
Cavendish-road  and  approached  by  a flight  of 
steps  19ft.  in  width.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
G2ft.  by  4(5ft.,  giving  accommodation  for  443 
adults,  allowing  20in.  to  each,  the  pews  all 
radiating  from  the  rostrum.  A gallery  is  pro- 
vided at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  next 
Cavendish-road,  with  accommodation  for  157 
persons.  Under  the  church  is  placed  a large 
schoolroom,  book  and  store  rooms,  duplicate 
lavatory  arrangement,  staircases  leading  to 
church,  a residence  for  caretaker,  and  entrance 
from  Cavendish-road  and  Tonbridge-street.  The 
style  is  Italian,  the  principal  front  being  divided 
into  five  parts  by  piilasters.  The  fa9ade  is  three 
stories  in  height,  and  will  have  a rusticated 
basement  of  stone  with  a superstructure  exe- 
cuted in  red  pressed  bricks.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  (inclusive  of  land)  will  be 
about  £6,000.  The  architect  for  the  building 
is  Mr.  James  B.  Fraser,  F.E.I.B.A.,  Park- 
square,  Leeds. 

London  School  Board. — At  Wednesday’s 
sitting  of  this  board  the  tender  of  Mr.  G.  S. 
Pritchard,  of  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  amounting 
to  £4,579,  was  accepted  for  the  enlargement  of 
Hamond-square  School,  Hoxton,  by  400  places. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £11  9s.  per  seat, 
but  it  was  explained  that  the  school  was  one  of 
the  earliest  built  by  the  board,  and  was  not 
planned  with  power  of  enlargement,  and  the 
tender  includes  the  necessary  connections  with 
old  buildings,  erection  of  new  staircases  for 
boys  and  girls,  rebuilding  blocks  of  w.c.  build- 
ings, and  alteration  to  covered  ways,  &c.  A 
committee  was  authorised  to  incur  the  follow- 
ing expenditure  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
furniture  and  fittings  to  the  under-mentioned 
recently-enlarged  schools  : — Bellenden-road, 
Peckham,  £239  7s.  8d.,  388  school  places,  equi- 
valent  to  12s.  4d.  per  head ; and  Henry-street, 
Hampstead,  £176  13s.  6d.,  189  school  places, 
equivalent  to  18s.  9d.  per  head. 

Metropolitan  Board  or  Works. — On 
Friday  it  was  decided  to  contribute  the  follow- 
ing sums  to  local  authorities  in  London,  being 
moieties  of  cost  involved  in  improvements  : — 
W estminster  district  board,  for  widening  access 
from  Alexandra-street  to  Palace-street,  £2,750 ; 
St.  Olave’s  district  board,  widening  Mazepond- 
street,  £687 ; Poplar  district  board,  widening 
St.  Leonard’s-street,  £392 ; and  Islington  vestry, 
improving  Birkbeck-road,  Upper  Holloway, 
£50.  Drawings  of  proposed  alterations  to  the 
fire-brigade  premises  in  Watling-street,  so  as 
to  enable  that  part  not  required  to  be  let,  were 
submitted,  and  led  to  a discussion  on  the  need 
for  greater  protection  of  the  City  from  fire. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee, to  inquire  into  and  report  on  before  any 
steps  be  taken  with  respect  to  letting  the  pre- 
mises. Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Greenwood  were  in- 
structed to  carry  out  necessary  works  to  the 
following  dangerous  structures:  235,  West- 
minster-bridge-road,  and  162.  Camberwell  New- 
road,  Lambeth  ; Phoenix  Lower  Wharf,  Eat- 
cliff,  and  One  Tree  Cottage,  Mill-yard,  White- 
chapel. It  was  decided  not  to  apply  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  for  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Acts  or  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  streets  and  buildings  of 
the  metropolis,  but  to  proceed  only  with  a bill 
for  the  protection  of  sewers  from  injury.  The 
engineer  was  authorised  to  employ  additional 
assistance  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
books  of  reference  for  the  proposed  high-level 
Tower-bridge.  A letter  from  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy, 
the  superintending  architect,  requesting  the 
board,  in  consideration  of  additional  duties  de- 
volving upon  him,  especially  in  connection 
with  theatres  and  music-halls  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Act 


Amendment  Act,  to  consider  liis  ] resent 
salary,  was  referred  to  tlie  works  committee. 

Parracomiie,  Devon. — The  new  church  at 
this  out-of-the-way  little  jilaco  was  consecrated 
on  the  19th  ult.  The  building  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  has  been  erected  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  William  C.  Oliver,  architect,  of 
Cross-street,  Barnstaple  ; the  contractors  for 
the  work  being  Messrs.  Bevan  and  Eons,  of  the 
same  town.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
190  persons,  and  the  plan  consists  of  nave, 
north  aisle,  we.st-end  tower,  and  chancel.  The 
nave  is  43ft.  long  and  18ft.  wide — the  aisle 
being  the  same  length  and  12ft.  wide.  The 
chancel  is  21ft.  x 15ft.,  and  the  nave  is  divided 
from  its  aisle  by  agood  arcade  of  three  bays.  All 
the  detailsare  plain,  and  the  walling  consists  of 
stone  quarried  from  the  glebe  close  by.  The 
east  window  has  three  painted  lights,  repre- 
senting the  Eesurrection,  and  this  and  the 
other  stained  glass  are  by  Mr.  W.  Dixon,  of 
London.  The  tower  is  60ft.  high.  Externally 
all  the  dressings  are  of  Ham-hill  stone,  which 
tones  nicely.  The  internal  dressings  are  Cor- 
sham  stone,  and  the  walls  are  stuccoed — 
finished  with  a warm  tint.  The  encaustic  tiles 
are  by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  and  the  stone 
carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Over 
the  altar  is  a plain  stone  reredos,  with  three 
divisions.  The  pulpit  is  also  of  stone.  The 
font  is  the  one  formerly  in  the  old  church.  The 
tower  is  to  have  a new  set  of  bells.  The  entire 
cost  has  been  about  £3,000.  The  old  church 
has  been  left  standing,  and  will  be  utilised  as  a 
mortuary  chapel.  This  arrangement  has  so 
pleased  Mr.  Euskin  that  he  has  written  a letter 
of  approbation  to  the  rector  (the  Eev.  P.  N. 
Leake),  and  enclosed  therein  a liberal  donation. 

PoRTSwooD. — The  new  chancel  at  Christ 
Church,  Highfield,  Hants,  was  consecrated  on 
Friday  week.  The  church  is  in  the  Decorated 
style,  and  now  consists  of  a double  nave,  south 
aisle,  chancel,  and  north  and  south  chancel 
aisles,  a vestry,  and  south-east  tower  and  spire. 
A new  north-west  porch  has  been  added,  and 
new  windows  put  in  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.  The  avenues  are  laid  with  Portland 
stone  sills  filled  in  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
walls  are  cemented  inside.  They  are  built  of 
Swansea  stone,  having  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  in  by  tiles  of  a warm 
hue.  The  spire  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  has 
been  somewhat  heightened  and  covered  with 
oak  shingles.  The  chancel  itself  comes  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  naves,  so  that  the  one  divides 
equally  with  the  other  a sight  of  the  altar. 
The  whole  of  the  wood  and  stone  carving,  also 
the  sculpture,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  encaustic  tiles 
upon  the  floors  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Minton. 
Mr.  Amey  was  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Colson  and  Son  the  architects.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  is  £4,000. 

Tallington. — St.  Laurence’s  Church,  Tal- 
lington,  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday  week  after 
restoration.  While  proceeding  with  the  works 
that  have  just  been  going  on  the  workmen 
discovered  foundations  which  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Bath,  the  architect  engaged  in  the  restoration, 
thinks  date  as  far  back  as  any  in  England. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  with  aisles  and 
south  porch,  transepts,  chancel,  and  tower. 
The  entrance  doorway  dates  from  the  beginning 
or  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  The  chancel 
arch,  which  agrees  with  the  date  ot  the  side 
aisles,  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  neither 
is  it  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  This  is  most 
remarkable,  and  like  the  arrangement  of  the 
tower  arch  cannot  be  explained.  There  is  a 
piscina  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  vestry  is  a 
Norman  piscina  that  was  found  under  the  floor, 
and  in  the  south  aisle  there  is  a 1 4th  century 
one.  The  bases  of  the  north  arcade  are  some- 
what uncommon.  The  church  has  been  paved 
with  Maw’s  tiles,  the  plaster  has  been  removed 
from  the  walls,  new  roofs  have  been  put  in, 
seats  of  pitch  pine  have  been  introduced,  a new 
pulpit  in  Bath  stone  erected,  a brass  lectern 
has  been  presented,  and  the  porch  has  been 
supplied  with  new  gates.  The  restoration  has 
cost  £700  or  £800. 

York. — The  Military  and  Eoyal  Engineer 
Staff  of  the  western  district  have  now  removed 
from  their  old  headquartess  at  Manchester  to  a 
very  handsome  and  commodious  suite  of  offices 
which  have  just  been  erected  for  them  at  York. 
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The  workfl  biivo  lieen  carri<!(l  out  by  Mr. 
Weathorloy,  l)uil(l(‘r,  York,  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Malcolm,  R.K.,  and  wo  understand 
tliatall  the  locks  and  door  furniture  were  sup- 
plied, nccordinf'  to  the  W ar  Department  speci- 
fication, by  Mr.  Janies  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames- 
Htreet,  I,ondon.  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Heauland, 
of  Hradford,  are  now  enj^afred  in  the  erection 
of  a laroe  block  of  barracks  at  York,  where  it 
is  intended  to  form  one  of  the  largest  military 
centres  in  the  kingdom. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

on  of  Universal  IiitoroHt  app^art-rt  during 

the  lajit  ton  yuarK  In  the  KNOLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WOULD 
OK  SCIENCE,  moHt  of  'horn  from  tho  pons  of  the  loadlnfr 
Holentlflo  and  Teohnloal  Authorities  of  the  day.  ThouRands  of 
orlirlnal  articlOH  and  Hclentlllc  papers,  ami  countleHS  rocelptH  and 
wrlnkhm  emhrnchijf  ulmost  every  pub.iect  on  which  It  Is  posBlble 
CO  de»ln»  Information  liave  aUo  appeared  dviilnjf  the  same  period. 
Tho  earliest  and  most  ficourate  information  reBpeotlns  all  new 
Bolentlflo  dtsooverlGM  and  mechanical  inventions  1h  to  bo  found  In 
Itrt  pogea,  Hiid  its  large  circulation  renders  it  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertlHers  who  wish  their  announcements  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturerH,  mechanics,  scientific  workers, 
and  amatenrs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  bookHellers  and  newa- 
vendors.  Pv»t-free  2id.  Office:  31,  TavUtock-street,  Covent- 
garden,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
fWe  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  dra^vn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence."] 

A.U  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards, 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  thehalf-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each, 

Received.-R.  T.— B.  S.— j.  H.— W.  S.— R.  J.  A.— 
G.  W.  Ry.  Co.— C.  and  G.— E.  L.  B.-B.,  of  S.  on  T. 
— C.  T.— C.  H.  and  Co. 

Civis.  (We  gave  long  ago  all  information  to  hand  about 
the  portable  Norwegian  houses.  We  believe  they  were 
commercially  introduced  into  this  country,  but  we  do 
not  know  by  whom.  An  advt.  in  our  columns  might 
possibly  bring  you  a reply  from  the  importers  if  they 
are  still  doing  business.)— H.  T.  M.  (As  far  as  possible 
we  do  so,  but  we  have  not  the  control  always  of  the 
sizes  of  the  drawings  submitted  to  us.) — J.  Sulman. 
(See  advt.  pages.)— Pells  and  Son.  (Generally  if  of  a 
good  colour,  but  not  if  brown  or  dirty.) — M.  (From 
all  we  know  at  present  we  should  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  patentee  in  question.  Possibly  the  Papier 
Mache  Co.  could  supply  you ) — Bonnie  Dundee. 
(School  buildings  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  London  may 
be  built  at  about  6d.  to  7d.  at  the  present  time.)— H.  B. 
(Several  modern  churches  are  unplastered  inside.  We 
may  refer  you  to  St.  John  the  Divine,  Vassall-road, 
Kennington,  St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel,  a church  at  Bat- 
tersea, and  several  others.  White  mortar  or  coloured 
pointing  is  sometimes  adopted.) 

“ BUILDING  NEWS”  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

We  have  received  two  comments — one  by  “ Non  Competi- 
toi  ” and  another  by  Will  T.  Biggs — upon  the  design  of 
“ S in  Circle  ” we  published  last  week.  In  the  first 
place  “Non  Competitor”  wants  to  know  how  “S” 
obtains  the  bay  windows  in  attic  plau,  how  the  9in. 
wall  is  carried,  how  the  servants’  w.c.  is  lighted.  In 
answer  to  “ Non  Competitor  ” we  imagines  his  stric- 
tures are  intended  for  “ S in  Circle,”  and  we  invite  him  to 
answer  for  himself.  “ Non  Competitor,”  however,  may 
be  informed  the  few  technical  objections  he  makes  are 
not  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  real  merit  of  plan, 
which  he  does  not  dispute.  The  bay  wiudow  return  is 
certainly  more  artistic  than  constructive,  but  the  chief 
return  walls  might  be  formed  of  timber  and  tiled,  and 
the  splay  might  be  carried  at  the  ceiling  level  within 
roof.  Tho  servants’  w.c.  receives  a light  from  an  open 
area.  The  olijection  to  the  14in.  hollow  wall  is  one  of 
very  trifling  import,  as  any  practical  builder  could  carry 
such  a wall  without  corbelling.  W.  T.  Biggs  complains 
of  a more  serious  defect,  that,  however,  did  not  e.scai>o 
us — namely,  how  a person  will  come  out  of  the  study 
when  the  door  between  lobby  and  hall  is  open  ? It  is 
also  rather  close  to  foot  of  stairs.  The  other  objections 
refer  to  carrying  tho  walls,  all  of  which  objections  are 
met  by  arches  or  girders. 

OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN, 
Received.— W.  W. 

0,  p.  EowAUDfl.  (The  week  after  next.) 


Jittcrcommuntcation. 

QUESTIOm. 

[5576.] — Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column. — 
Can  any  of  your  rciuicrH  explain  the  rule  for  findini^ 
the  iiamber  of  Boliil  feet  in  a hollow  marble  column 
bOft.  hiifh,  tho  external  and  internal  diametorH 
moBBurintf  8 and  fift.  reBpectirely  ?— Kkx. 

[5576.]— Surveyorh’  Fees.— A builder  contracts 
from  quantities  to  erect  a buildinif  for  a certain  sum  ; 
consequent  on  bis  neglect,  delay,  &c.,  be  is  sus- 
pended, and  another  builder  employed  to  complete 
the  work.  'J'he  work  done  by  contractor  No.  1 is 
measured  and  valued  ; should  the  amount  paid  by 
him  to  tho  surveyor  for  the  oriurinal  quantities  be 
allowed  in  tho  valuation  ?— J.  J.  P. 

[5577.]  — Railway  Compensations  — Ijands 
Clauses  Act— Beverance. — My  client  holds  on 
lease,  at  an  undi  vided  ground  rent  of  .£30  per  annum, 
ten  houses  adjoinini?  each  other  in  one  block,  which 
produce  an  annual  rental  of  £200  ; a railway  com- 
pany have  Riven  notice  to  purchase  eight  of  the 
honses,  leavinR  two  on  my  client’s  hands.  The 
Rronnd  rent  has  been  apportioned  and  divided  by 
two  justices,  as  provided  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act. 
As  the  trouble  of  management  and  collection  of  the 
two  houses  will  not  be  reduced  proportionately  to 
their  value,  and  as,  in  the  event  of  a sale  of  the 
remaining  two  being  at  some  future  time  desired, 
the  vendor’s  cost  will  be  as  much  for  the  two  houses 
as  for  the  original  ten,  is  he  not  entitled  to  damage 
for  severance  ? All  the  text  books,  such  as  those 
by  Bannister  Fletcher— originally  pnhlished  in  your 
columns — Wordsworth,  Yoole,  and  Lloyd,  state  that 
severance  damage  is  recoverable,  but  they  are  all 
"xtremely  reticent  in  any  explanation  of  what  is 
damage  by  severance  in  law.  Arbitration  (under 
Lands  Clauses  Act) Wordsworth,  in  his  “Law 
of  Compensation,’’  says;— “Where  more  than  one 
arbitrator  has  been  appointed,  and  either  of  them 
refuses,  or  neglects  for  seven  days  to  act,  the  other 
may  proceed  ex  parte,  and  his  decision  becomes  as 
effectual  as  if  he  had  been  arbitrator  appointed  by 
both  parties. — 8 Vic.,  c.  18,  s.  30.”  Supposing  both 
arbitrators  appointed,  and  neither  take  any  steps 
for  seven  days,  what  is  the  effect  ? Can  either  or 
both  proceed  ex  parte,  or  does  the  arbitration  fall 
through  ? I should  feel  obliged  if  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  or  others,  would  favour  me 
with  a reply. — Lex. 

[5578.] — Creosoting  Timber. — Will  any  reader 
give  me  information  as  to  the  advantages,  or 
otherwise,  of  creosoting  oak  posts  fora  post  and  rail 
fence,  and  which  is  the  best  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose.— T.  M. 

[5579. J — Stone  Quarry.  — Will  any  of  yonr 
numerous  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  usual 
rent  or  royalty  on  letting  a sandstone  quarry  in  the 
midland  counties  ?— T.  E.  H. 

[5580.] — Architect’s  Charges. — I am  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  the  recent  action  of  a client,  who 
has  gone  in  for  some  wholesale  deductions  from  a 
professional  account,  and  I would  beg  the  favour 
of  your  inserting  the  following  inquiries  in  yonr 
very  able  journal,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  will  kindly  help  me  with  their 
own  opinion  and  practice,  as  the  questions  are  of 
such  general  interest  to  the  whole  profession.  To 
avoid  occupjing  your  valuable  space,  and  the  time 
of  your  correspondents  in  replying,  I have  numbered 
the  several  queries.  There  is  no  agreement  binding 
either  side; — 1.  Is  it  the  custom  of  architects  to 
charge  the  5 per  cent,  commission  on  the  total 
cost  of  all  works  necessary  to  make  a house  fit  for 
habitation,  or  can  the  client  refuse  to  pay  the 
architect  commission  on  things  he  agreed  to  find 
himself  ? 2.  Can  the  client  legally  deduct  from  the 
total  cost  and  refuse  to  pay  commission  on  the 
value  of  any  articles  used  in  the  building  which  have 
been  ordered  by  the  architect  at  the  desire  of,  and 
paid  for  direct  by,  the  client  ? 3.  The  client  (after 
works  have  started)  orders  sashes  and  frames 
omitted  (for  which  a proper  deduction  is  made  from 
the  builder’s  contract),  and  instructs  the  architect 
to  put  in  metal  casements,  which  he  pays  for  direct, 
and  refuses  to  pay  architect’s  commission  thereon. 
Can  client  legally  do  so  ? 4.  The  client  directs 

estimates  to  be  obtained  for  a kitchen  range,  &c., 
'which  he  rejects  as  being  too  costly,  and  subse- 
quently he  obtains  and  accepts  a tender  for  range, 
&c.,  much  less  costly.  Can  client  refuse  to  pay 
architect’s  commission  if  only  charged  on  the  lowest 
amount  ? 5.  Is  it  usual  to  include  the  salary  and 

expenses  of  the  clerk  of  works  as  a part  of  the  total 
cost  upon  which  the  architect’s  commission  of  5 per 
cent,  is  charged  ? 6.  Is  the  architect  bound  to 

supply  (without  charge)  copies  of  contract  drawings 
(over  20  sheets),  with  special  interleaved  specification 
and  bill  of  quantities,  also  all  stationery  for  use  of 
clerk  of  works.  7.  'The  client  chooses  to  use  up  a 
lot  of  old  grates,  chiuiney-pieces,  and  boilers,  and 
what  was  deficient  he  orders  and  pays  for  direct, 
irrespective  of  the  architect.  Can  client  legally 
refuse  to  pay  architect  6 per  cent,  commission  on 
their  cost  (they  were  all  thought  ont  and  shown  on 
the  drawings,  but  not  included  in  tho  specification 
and  quantities,  beyond  provision  for  their  fixing)  p 
8.  Is  it  usual  to  charge  for  a preliminary  survey  and 
expenses  ? In  this  case  it  was  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary and  complete  particulars  of  a ruin,  with  its 
details,  a long  distance  by  rail  from  the  architect’s 


residence,  and  (in  addition  to  tho  office  staff)  re- 
quiring tho  aid  of  artisans  and  labourers  to  open 
and  expose  various  jmrts,  their  railway  fares  and 
expenses  in  coming  from  a distance  having  been 
defrayed  by  the  architect.— Pkovincial,  S. 


REPLIES. 

[5514.] — Damp  Walls. — 'I’he  assertion  of  yonr 
correspondent,  “ G.  H.  G.,”  that  I “ clinjf  to  the 
idea  that  thick  solid  walls  must  be  impervioui,”  is 
one  of  those  careless  statements  which  tend  to  make 
tho  disensflion  of  any  practical  question  useless.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  an  ordinary  brick  wall,  however 
thick,  will  transmit  to  some  extent  both  air  and 
moisture.  The  effects  of  constant  dripping  from  a 
leaky  spout  will  sufficiently  shew  tho  latter  property. 
What  I dispute  is  that  a well-built  wall  of  the 
thickness  of  14in.  and  upwards  will  allow  rain  “to 
soak  through  the  bricks  and  pour  down  the  inside,” 
as  described  by  “ Architect,’’  who  sent  yon  this 
question,  and  as  I have  often  heard  asserted  by 
others.  I have  known  condensed  water  run  down 
the  smooth  inner  faces  of  walls,  and  have  seen  damp 
which  may  have  come  through  walls  from  long- 
continued  exposure  to  rain  ; but  in  a well-warmed 
and  well-ventilated  house  the  moisture  is,  in  my 
experience,  either  prevented  or  taken  up  by  the  dry 
internal  atmosphere.  When  water  pours  in  after 
the  fashion  described,  I strongly  suspect,  and  have 
repeatedly  proved,  that  it  comes  in  at  the  junction 
of  the  roof  and  wall,  and  soaks  down  the  inner  face 
of  the  wall.  If  it  is  a hollow  wall,  some  of  the 
water  is  arrested  by  the  ties,  when  (unless  they  dip 
outwards,  and  are  free  from  mortar)  it  crosses  to 
the  inner  face,  so  that  the  ties  may  be  counted  by  the 
mouldy  spots  in  the  room.  I am  prepared  to  hear  this 
disputed,  and  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  ask  why  it  is 
chiefly  in  costly  houses  that  the  rain  pours  through 
the  walls,  when  we  find  cottages,  barns,  and  stables, 
built  with  no  particular  care,  that  are  fairly  dry.  I 
might  also  ask  why,  in  a fence  wall  that  is  exposed 
to  driving  rain,  the  water  does  not  run  through  and 
pour  down  the  sheltered  side,  as  it  is  said  to  do  in 
houses  ? I am  open  to  change  my  opinion  on  trust- 
worthy evidence  ; but  where  there  is  so  much  loose 
assertion  as  I have  personally  known  to  be  made  on 
this  subject  I know  there  must  be  careless  observa- 
tion, and  I want  reliable  facts. — Thos-  Blashill. 

[.5520.] — Tforth  Point. — As  stated  in  my  previous 
reply  upon  this  vexed  question,  magnetic  north  is 
now  west  of  trne  or  astronomical  north  by  about 
18°  £0  at  Greenwich.  The  followisg  is  taken  from 
this  years  British  Almanach : — “ The  variation  is 
westerly — that  is,  the  magnetic  pole  is  west  of  the 
true  north  pole,  and  is  found  to  be  decreasing  in 
the  United  Kingdom  abont  9 annually.  Scilly 
Islands,  20°  17';  Portsmouth,  19°  17';  London, 
18°  49' ; Edinburgh,  22°  10  ; Dublin,  23°  4'.”  The 
above  are  estimated  for  the  year  1878.  Snrely  your 
correspondents  should  be  more  careful  in  the  replies, 
which  might  mislead  any  one  who  believes  anything 
he  sees  in  print,  with  “ mean  time,”  “ equation  of 
time” — that  is,  difference  between  solar  and  Green- 
wich time.  And  longitude  east  or  west  any  one 
can  test  the  matter  for  himself,  with  an  almanack, 
a watch,  and  a pocket  compass. — Francis  E. 
Jones. 

[5551.] — Valuer’s  Licence. — It  is  not  necessary 
to  bold  a valuer’s  licence  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  valuations  liable  to  stamp  duty.  The  fol- 
lowing appraisements  and  valuations  are  exempt 
from  stamp  duty — viz. ; Those  “ made  for  the  infor- 
mation of  one  party  only,  and  not  being  in  any 
manner  obligatory  as  between  parties  either  by 
agreement  or  operation  of  law  ; or  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  any  court  of  admiralty,  or  of  any 
court  of  appeal  from  any  sentence,  adjudication,  or 
judgment  of  any  court  of  admiralty  or  vice- 
admiralty ; or  of  any  property  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  legacy  or  succession  duty  pay- 
able in  respect  thereof.” — Law  Times  Almanack. — 
Lex. 

[5551.]— Valuer’s  Licence. — A licence  is  usually 
taken  out  by  valuers  or  appraisers  under  the  Stamp 
Act,  1870,  but  appraisements  or  valnations  made 
for  the  information  of  one  party,  and  not  obligatory 
as  between  parties,  are  exempt ; so  a surveyor  who 
makes  a valuation  for  mortgage  is  not  required, 
according  to  my  reading,  to  have  a licence.  I know 
the  point  is  rather  a disputed  one,  but  it  is  a fact 
that  valuations  are  made  by  surveyors  without 
licences.  The  question  is  certainly  one  upon  which 
the  profession  should  be  definitely  informed,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  “ Intercommunication  ” column 
has  been  thrown  open  for  its  discussion.  In  such 
cases  as  these  the  custom  of  a profession  should  be 
considered.  Perhaps  this  will  meet  “J.  P.O.’s” 
question,  and  also  “ S.  E.  T.  O.’s  ” reply.— G.  H.  G. 

[5560.]— Stability  of  Walls.— I have  always 
used  the  following  rule,  presuming  force  of  wind 
201b.  per  sq.  ft.  ; then  for  a wall  30ft.  high  above 
ground  line,  the  pressure  against  it  in  lb.  per  foot  of 
its  length  will  be  height  SOft.  x 20  = 6U01b.  This 
force  spread  over  the  height  of  30ft.  has  the  same 
effect  in  tending  to  overturn  the  wall,  as  if  it  were 
to  act  on  a point  situated  at  half  the  height  of  tho 
wall  above  ground  = 15ft.  This  is  the  centre  of 
pressure,  and  the  leverage  with  which  the  pi'es.suro 
acts  to  overturn  the  wall  is  tho  vertical  heiglitof  the 
centre  of  pressure  above  tho  base  of  the  wall  ; this, 
allowing  foundation  3ft.  deep  = 18ft.  Tho  moment 
of  force  about  the  fulcrum  of  the  outer  footing  is 
therefore  600  x 18  = 10,8001b.  The  wall  rcsistunoo 
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mnHt  be  at  least  equal  tliis.  The  resistanoo  of  the  wall 
is  compnmulod  of  its  weight  imiltiplied  into  the  dis- 
tance of  its  centre  of  Rravity  from  the  fulcrnm 
about  which  the  force  of  the  wind  tends  to  overturn 
it.  The  centre  of  (fravity  of  a uniformly  thick 
wall  is  in  the  centre  of  its  thickness.  Thus,  in 
“J.X.  B.’s  ” case,  wall  30ft.  hiffh,  footinffs,  say, 
av.  4 0 X 3 0,  then- 

soft.  X 2-6  = 76  sq.  ft. 

4ft.  X 3 = 12  „ 

87  sq.  ft. 

Then  the  weiprht  of  wall  per  foot  of  its  lenffth,  at 
1121b.  per  cubic  foot,  will  be  0,7441b.,  acting  at  a 
distance  of  r75ft,  from  the  fulcrum,  0,744  x 1'76 
= 12,180.  Thus  we  see  that  a wall  .soft,  high,  and 
2ft.  tiin.  thick,  has  a resistance  of  12, 1801b,  as  against 
10,8C0Ib  pressure. — E.  P.  Dawson. 

[6561.]— Curve  of  Equilibrium.— I shall  be 
glad  to  explain  this  curve,  which  is  the  “ curve  of 
equilibrium  ” assumed  by  a flexible  chain  when 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  between  two  points.  I may 
premise  that  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  first  mathematicians,  following  the  train  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  applied  themselves  to  the 
theory  of  the  arch.  Dr.  Hooke  I believe  it  was 
who  first  promulgated  the  idea  that  the  figure 
assumed  by  a chain  suspended  loosely  was,  when 
inverted,  the  proper  form  for  an  arch,  supposing  all 
its  stones  were  of  equal  weight.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute the  proposition— it  is  self-evident,  because  the 
mutual  pressures  in  an  arch  of  loose  stones  corre- 
spond exactly  with  those  tensile  forces  which  exist 
between  the  links  of  the  chain,  for  the  same  forces 
which  press  together  the  stones  in  the  arch  are 
equal,  and  exactly  opposite  to  those  that  sustain  the 
chain.  So  far  the  principle  is  axiomatic— it  gives  ns 
a tottering  not  a stable  equilibrium — but  the  argu- 
ment is  w'- ether  such  a curve  is  not  the  best  to 
insure  stability  in  cemented  arches.  Undoubtedly 
it  is,  for  if  we  consider  the  point  of  contact  to  be 
planes— as  they  really  would  be  in  an  arch  so  com- 
posed— the  curve  of  pressure  will  pass  through  each 
space  perpendicularly,  and  the  stability  of  the 
structure  is  maintained  so  long  as  this  line  passes 
through  those  .aurfaces.  We  have  a case  of  stability, 
and  this  condition  can  be  increased  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  joints  or  arch  stones.  Next 
“ J.  X.  B.”  asks,  how  is  the  curve  applied  to  semi- 
circular arches  ? Now,  though  the  catenarian  curve 
is  the  only  form  for  an  arch  of  equal- weighted 
stones,  it  does  not  suit  the  circumstances  of  an  ordi- 
nary bridge,  with  a level  or  usual  form  of  roadway. 
To  weight  a chain  to  the  semicircular  curve  it  will 
be  found  that  the  load  at  the  springing  becomes  an 
infinite  quantity,  and  the  extrados  or  external  out- 
line of  such  an  arch  would  not  suit  a bridge ; and  to 
find  the  form  of  an  arch,  so  that  the  curve  of  equi- 
librium may  pass  through  it,  it  is  necessary  to  load 
the  arch  in  such  a manner  that  the  weights  on  each 
arch  stone  shall  coincide  with  the  weights  sus- 
pended from  a chain  of  a similar  curve.  This  may 
be  done  experimentally  as  follows Let  a chain  be 
made  to  hang  loosely  between  two  points  equal  by 
scale  to  the  proposed  arch ; next  get  bars  or  pieces 
of  chain  of  different  lengths,  and  weight  each  link 
with  them,  so  that  the  required  curve  will  be  ob- 
tained ; when  this  is  done  invert  the  curve,  and  give 
it  such  a form  of  extrados  as  will  correspond  with 
the  loads  on  the  links.  Instead  of  a chain,  a system 
of  bars  forming  a polygonal  framing  may  be 
assumed.  In  such  a system,  whose  parts  are  in 
equilibrium,  the  several  strains  on  the  bars  may  be 
represented  by  lines  drawn  through  a given  point 
parallel  to  those  directions,  and  limited  by  a given 
vertical  line  proportional  to  the  several  weights.  It 
is  evident  a series  of  triangles  are  thus  formed  from 
a given  point,  the  radial  lines  representing  the 
strains  in  the  different  bars  respectively  parallel  to 
them  ; and  the  segments  cut  off  on  the  vertical  line 
will  represent  the  weights  at  the  different  angles  of 
the  frame.  ^ I may  add,  although  the  principle  of 
the  equilibriated  curve  is  a valuable  one,  it  cannot 
be  applied  in  practice,  as  every  arch  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a homogeneous  cemented  structure,  and 
the  stability  of  the  real  arch  has  to  be  determined  by 
other  considerations  to  which  I need  not  now  refer. 


[5564.]— Thickness  of  Lead.— I send  the  follow- 
ing :— 


Weight. 

Thickness. 

No.  B.W.G. 

lb. 

in. 

4 

•048 

18 

5 

•080 

14 

6 

•100 

13 

7 

•112 

12 

8 

•135 

10 

9 

•153 

9 

10 

•166 

8 

11 

•187 

7 

12 

•203 

6 

These  are  for  milled  lead,  and 
Dawson. 

are  reliaMe.— E.  F 

The  Burnley  Corporation  have  introduced  a clause 
in  the  draft  bill  of  next  session  for  increasing  their 
borrowing  powers,  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  the 
electric  light  superseding  that  of  gas  to  the  following 
effect: — “To  supply  any  artificial  light  within  the 
limits  of  the  gas  district  of  the  Corporation,  and  to 
charge  rates  therefor.”  The  gasworks  at  Burnley 
yielded  last  year  .£6,000  clear  profit  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Dauuinoton,  Yorks. — The  oast  end  of  this 
church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a memo- 
rial of  Mr.  J.  H.  Barton.  The  window  is  a fivo  l'ght 
one,  in  Perpendicular  style,  and  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Bnrlison  a'  d Grylls,  from  de:*iguH  by 
Mr.  A.  N.  Bodley.  It  represents  the  Crui-ilixion, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul  on  either  side;  below,  in  the  centre  light  is  St. 
Luke,  with,  on  right  and  left,  St.  William  of  Y-  rk, 
St.  .Tohn  of  Beverley,  St.  Wilfrid  of  York,  and  St. 
Pau'inus.  The  tracery  above  contains  figures  of 
angels  and  sacred  emblems. 

Stoke  d’Aberon. — On  All  Saints’  Day  a new 
stained-glass  window  was  unveiled  at  the  parish 
church.  The  subject,  designed  by  Mr.  N.  H J.  West- 
lake,  F.S.A.,of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud, 
and  Westlake,  is  “ The  Resurrection  of  the  Just,” 
from  Rev.  xiv.,  13.  The  style  is  Late  Perpendicular. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Burnley. — The  report  on  sewage  and  General 
Scott’s  cementprocess,  as  adopted  at  that  town,  is  be- 
fore ns.  Mr.  William  B.  Bryan,  C.E.,  the  engineerto 
the  Corporation,  eaters  into  the  intercepting  and 
outfall  works  at  hngth,  the  details  of  which  are 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  here.  The  Corporation 
enteied  into  an  agreement  with  Scott’s  Company 
by  which  the  company  undertook  to  purify  the 
sewage,  to  provide  the  necessary  precipitants,  to 
guarantee  the  best  affluent  by  the  lime  process,  to 
construct  all  necessary  works — the  Corporation  on 
their  part  undertaking  to  grant  a lease  of  sewage 
and  land  to  the  company,  to  erect  the  required  lim- 
ing works,  and  to  pay  to  the  company  annually  6d. 
per  head  of  the  population.  Our  readtrs  know  the 
process  too  well  to  need  explanation.  We  may 
state,  however,  that  the  sewage  of  Burnley  varies 
1,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  and  that  excellent 
hj  draulic  lime,  quick-setting  or  Portland  cement  is 
produced  that  has  withstood  a high  tensile  strain. 
The  rtpott  concludes,  the  state  of  the  rivers  Brun 
and  Calder  are  far  from  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
solid  matter  thrown  into  them,  and  that  steps  are 
necessary  to  abate  the  pollution.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  hear  that  the  interception  of  the  water- 
carried  sewage  has  been  carried  out  thoroughly. 


Some  additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the  new 
market  at  Campfield,  Manchester,  at  a cost  of  about 
£4,000,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Mangnall  and 
Littlewcod,  the  architects. 

The  Shrewsbury  new  brigade  depot  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  ard  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  occupation.  Messrs.  Treasure  and  Son,  of 
Shrewsbury,  are  the  contractors. 

The  Duke  of  Portland’s  seat  at  Welbeck,  near 
Worksop,  has  for  many  years  been  the  scene  of 
buildings  above  ground  on  an  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent scale,  and  bui  rowings  below  equally  extensive 
and  remarkable.  The  eccentric  duke  is  now  said  to 
consider  the  work  finished,  with  the  result  of  dis- 
charging a large  number  of  har  ds;  250  navvies  were 
discharged  on  Saturday  last,  and  there  are  now  but 
600  men  on  the  estate,  whereas  till  the  present 
summer  there  were  from  1,500  to  1,600.  The  duke 
is  said  to  be  now  turning  his  atttntion  to  his  Scotch 
estates,  where  large  works  have  been  commenced 
under  his  supervision. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society,  held 
on  the  24th  ult.,  the  following  grants  were  voted  : 
— Great  Salkeld,  £50  towards  restoration  and  re- 
arrangement, to  be  carried  out  at  a cost  of  £480  ; 
Kirkoswald,  £50  restoration,  involving  expenses  of 
£1,425,  and  Skelton,  £60  alterations,  at  outlay  of 
£550. 

At  the  Kent  county  sessions  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bulmer,  the  county  surveyor,  was  accepted. 
Mr.  George  Ruck  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  at 
a salary  of  £300  a year. 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  Goxhill,  has  been  re- 
opened after  restoration,  carried  out  at  a cost  of 
£2,-500,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of 
Louth.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  T.  Hopkinson,  of 
Retford. 

New  Board  Schools  in  Brighton-road,  Horsham, 
were  opened  on  Saturday  week.  They  are  in  three 
departments  under  one  roof — a class-room  being 
attached  to  each  of  the  principal  rooms.  A master’s 
residence  is  in  course  of  erection  adjoining  the  schools. 
The  total  outlay  is  about  £4,500.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  400  children.  Mr.  J.  Livock,  of 
Gower-street,  London,  is  the  architect.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  H.  Rowlaud  and  Son,  of  Hor- 
sham. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificatse 
to  the  students  of  the  Redruth  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  31st  ult.  The 
report  showed  satisfactory  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  and  that  67  prizes  and  certificates  had 
been  gained  in  the  South  Kensington  local  examina- 
tions. 
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On  Saturday  ovenintj  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
delivered  ii  lecture  to  a large  audience  in  the 
hall  of  the  Liverjrool  Free  Public  Library,  on 
“ Art.”  Mr.  P.  II.  Rathbone,  chairman  of  the 
library,  museum,  and  arts  committee,  presided. 
Mr.  Herkomer  at  some  length  insisted  upon  the 
alliance  of  true  art  with  nature,  and  maintained 
that  a mind  which  was  innately  an  art  mind, 
would,  by  studying  nature,  feel  irresistiVdy  the 
desire  to  imitate  it  by  some  means  or  other  so 
as  to  fix  it  and  make  it  comprehensible  to  other 
minds.  Nature  thus  naturally  led  man  to  art, 
and  art  must  in  its  turn  lead  man  to  a clearer 
sense  of  his  surroundings  and  his  duties  and 
obligations  to  the  Mind  that  planned  all  that 
is.  Art  should  be  one  of  religion’s  mighty 
voices ; it  should  sing  praises  of  God’s  works, 
should  lead  man  to  his  God,  and  should  bring 
man  to  God  ; for  was  it  not  the  aim  of  creation 
that  man  should  be  in  God  and  God  in  man  ? 
In  his  concluding  remarks  he  mentioned  several 
points  to  be  remembered,  and  amongst  them 
“ Let  us  conquer  prejudice  instead  of  allowing 
prejudice  to  conquer  us  ; ” and  with  reference 
to  this,  he  said  he  hoped  that  in  Liverpool  they 
would  follow  the  example  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  and  open  their  galleries 
to  the  public  on  the  Sunday  free,  and  thereby 
clear  the  street  corners  of  idle  men  who  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  every  place 
but  the  public-houses  being  closed  to  them, 
even  the  churches.  Mr.  Herkomer  was  also 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Liverpool  Art 
Club  on  Monday  night,  when  he  urged  that  it 
was  within  their  reach  to  make  the  town  a 
great  centre  for  art  students.  Every  year  a 
painters’  festival  should  be  held  in  Liverpool, 
to  which  all  the  leading  artists  should  be  in- 
vited to  come  and  work  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Students,  he  said,  would  learn  more  at  such 
annual  conferences  than  by  years  of  work  with, 
out  such  aid.  The  idea  was  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Euskin’s  “ Guild  of  St.  George  ” — an 
association  which  “ proposes  to  determine  and 
institute  in  practice  the  wholesome  laws  of 
laborious  (especially  agricultural)  life  and 
economy,  and  to  instruct,  first  the  agricultural, 
and  as  opportunity  may  serve,  other  labourers 
or  craftsmen,  in  such  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture as  are  conducive  to  good  husbandry  and 
craftsmanship,  for  which  purpose  the  associa- 
tion takes  power  to  erect  schools,  museums,  and 
other  educational  establishments,”  was  regis- 
tered on  the  25th  ult.,  as  a company  limited  to 
£5  each,  with  special  licence  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  omit  the  word  “ limited  ” from  the 
title  in  consideration  of  the  income  of  the 
company  being  devoted  solely  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  objects,  and  not  for  profits.  The 
members  of  the  association  will  be  termed 
guildsmen  and  guildswomen,  and  the  roll  of 
the  guild  will  be  kept  at  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  members  may 
direct.  The  subscribers  are  eight  in  number,  one 
being  a lady,  and  another  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lain,  architect,  of  Birmingham.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  guild  is  vested  in  the  master,  the 
first  occupant  of  that  office  being  Mr.  John 
Euskin. 

In  a letter  published  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Western,  Mail,  the  Eev.  E.  A.  Fishbourne,  of 
Llandaff,  mentions  the  addition  of  carved 
figures  to  the  stalls  in  the  cathedral,  and  other 
improvements  now  in  progress,  under  Mr. 
Prichard’s  supervision,  and  pleads  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  restoration  at  this  cathe- 
dral. This  includes  the  erection  of  a fleche  to 
break  the  long  line  of  roof  at  the  junction  of 
nave  and  chancel ; the  raising  of  the  Lady 
chapel  roof ; the  addition  of  enriched  parapets 
and  niched  parapets  above  the  presbytery 
clerestory ; the  decoration  of  presbytery ; 
stained  glass  for  western  windows  and  the  Lady 
chapel ; and  a new  and  adequate  organ.  All 
these  works  contemplated  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  could,  Mr.  Fishbourne  declares,  be 
carried  out  for  about  £4,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Master  Builders’  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  the  Great  W estern  Hotel,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Garlick.  The  report 
stated  that,  although  the  committee  could  not 
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tlii;!  yvM'  ron:;i- ifnl.iti!  the  inocitinf'  iifion  tlu) 
brink  Ktiiii-  of  trado  which  liad  oxiated  for 
Bovi'ial  ^car  prcvioiialy,  tiioy  could,  in  conac- 

(judK till"  j■l•essulo  for  work  beiiiK  lesa, 

coiiffratulatc  Ihciii  tii)on  the  continued  removal 
of  maii.v  of  flic  dillicultics  in  obtaining  the 
ucciv  iry  number  of  operativcH  to  carry  on  the 
work  more  cx(ieditiou.'.ly.  During  the  year  the 
N.itional  Association  of  Jlasfer  lluildera  of 
Great  Britain  had  bc(>n  formed,  with  which  the 
association,  together  with  thirty-three  other 
towns,  had  been  afliliated  ; and  the  cominittco 
looked  forward  with  confidence,  not  onlv  to  its 
beinf'  the  means  of  giving  a great  check  to 
any  unreasonable  demands  made  by  the  opera- 
tives throughout  the  kingdom,  but  of  allord- 
ing  valualile  assistance  to  local  associations  in 
case  of  strikes.  Although  the  trade  had  again 
been  free  from  disturbances,  there  had  been 
demands  and  strikes  in  many  towns  through- 
out the  country,  but  in  each  town,  except  two, 
the  operatives  were  compelled  to  withdraw. 
After  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Mr.  .TelTrey, 
the  late  secretary,  the  report  stated  that  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year  were  £153  Os.,  which 
added  to  the  balance  from  last  account  of 
£87  13s.  Gd.,  made  a total  of  £240  19s.  Gd.,  and 
the  various  disbursements  to  £123  lOs.  3d., 
leaving  a sum  of  £117  19s.  2d.  to  the  credit  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Garlick  was  re-appointed 
president,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  was  appointed 
vice-president.  The  other  officers  and  com- 
mittees were  re-appointed. 

The  Keform  Club  House,  Pall-mall,  is  under- 
going decoration  in  completion  of  the  scheme 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  edifice. 
That  scheme  embr.aeed  a polychromatic  treat- 
ment of  the  grand  vestibule  or  cortile  and  the 
principal  apartments,  and  we  observe  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  The  vestibule, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a feature,  is  of  two 
orders,  and  comprises  three  intercolumniations 
in  its  length.  Above  it  rises  a domical  roof  or 
lantern  of  glass  of  an  ornamental  pattern.  We 
notice  that  the  columns  are  being  finished  in 
Sienna  marble,  and  the  entablature  is  being 
coloured  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  best 
Italian  examples,  though  it  is  hardly  advanced 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  ultimate 
efiect.  This  very  beautiful  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  work  long  lacked  colour  to  give  it  the 
full  effect  intended.  The  library,  the  finest 
apartment  of  the  Eeform,  with  its  grand  bays 
and  projecting  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  its  deep  coved  ceilings  and  rich  panel- 
lings will  probably  be  the  chef  d’ceuvre  of  the 
interior,  and  we  hope  when  the  work  is  a little 
more  advanced  to  give  our  readers  a more 
critical  description  of  the  work.  The  decora- 
tions are  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.  Messrs.  Verity 
Bros,  have  the  contract  for  the  new  ventilating 
arrangements. 

Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  have  recently  sup- 
plied to  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Myddelton-square, 
London,  a font  of  very  fine  design.  The  body 
is  of  Caen  stone,  octagon  in  shape.  On  four 
sides  are  sculptured  the  evangelistic  symbols  in 
high  relief.  The  other  four  sides,  which  are 
smaller,  are  occupied  by  panels  of  rich  foliage. 
At  the  angles  of  the  octagon  are  small  pillars 
of  coloured  marble.  The  shaft  supporting  the 
body  of  the  font  is  formed  by  a cluster  of  four 
columns,  also  of  coloured  marble,  the  capitals 
being  elaborately  carved,  as  is  also  the  cornice 
at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons 
have  also  executed  a fine  eagle  lectern  of 
polished  brass  for  the  chapel  of  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Hospital,  Greenwich.  This  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  church  congress  recently  held  at 
Sheffield,  and  elicited  much  favourable  notice. 
The  design  of  the  lectern  has  been  carefully 
studied,  so  that  it  may  harmonise  with  the 
architecture  of  the  chapel.  The  pillar  is 
richly  moulded  and  enriched  at  intervals  with 
foliage  of  a classical  character.  The  ball  on 
which  the  eagle  stands  is  also  supported  by 
foliage  of  a similar  type.  The  care  with 
which  the  classical  feeling  has  been  preserved 
is  worthy  of  notice. 

So  much  public  interest  has  been  taken  in 
the  restoration  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  that, 
as  one  of  the  architects,  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott 
sends  for  publication  a few  lines  on  a matter 
which  is  one  of  very  real  importance.  He  says  : 
“ Now  that  we  have  decided  finally  to  recover 


the  ancient  high  form  of  roof — and  I am  confi- 
dent tliat  tlie  dedsiou  is  a right  one — this  i)Oinl 
arises  : — The  roof  will  no  longer  be  an  invisible 
one  ; wliat  sliall  its  external  covering  be  i’  I 
do  not  tliink  tliere  can  bo  any  doubt  tiiat  lead 
should  be  used,  as  being  the  traditional  roofing 
material  for  all  dignified  buildings,  the  best  in 
appearance,  and  the  best  practically.  Like  all 
other  good  things,  however,  it  costs  money,  and 
the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  being 
barely  sufficient  for  what  has  to  be  done, 
the  additional  cost  of  lead  over  an  inferior 
Covering,  amounting  to  about  £1,700,  becomes 
an  important  consideration  : so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  unless  this  sum  is  forthcoming  within  the 
next  four  or  five  months,  the  nave  of  this 
grand  old  building  will  of  necessity  have  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles — both,  no  doubt, 
good  enough  materials  in  common  cases,  but 
both  quite  unworthy  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral.” 


CHIPS. 

The  vestry  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  considered 
on  Thursday  week  three  tenders  for  laying  down 
wood  pavement  in  Pall-mall,  from  the  Asbphalte 
Wood  Pavement  Company,  the  Improved  Wood 
Pavement  Company,  and  Lioyd  and  Company.  'That 
from  the  last-named  firm  was  accepted. 

A new  tower  has  been  added  to  St.  Peter’s  Eoman 
Catholic  church,  Lytham.  It  rises  to  a height 
of  73  feet  and  is  15  feet  square,  with  angle 
buttresses  and  battlemented  parapet.  Mr.  James 
O’Byrue,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and 
the  chief  contractors  were — for  masonry,  Messrs. 
Stothe  and  Bennett,  of  Lytham ; brick  work,  Mr. 

T.  Singleton,  Kirkham ; and  timber  work,  Mr.  J. 
Coliinson,  Lytham.  The  carving  was  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Sherratt,  of  Preston,  this  including  a life  size 
stone  figure  of  St.  Peter,  placed  beneath  a canopy, 
above  the  north  entrance.  At  the  same  time  the 
west  gallery  has  been  enlarged  by  50  sittings.  The 
total  cost  has  been  £1,400. 

Works  of  sewerage  were  completed  last  week  in 
the  new  township  of  Skelmersdale,  North  Lan- 
cashire. The  work  has  been  executed  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Eoberts  within  the  estimated 
cost  of  £4,000.  Hr.  Blundell  was  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Infirmary  and  laundry  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  Staines  Board  of  Guardians,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Judge.  Mr.  Boyce  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a Baptist  tabernacle  for  tbe 
Eev.  W.  Cuff  has  been  laid  in  Hackney-road,  Shore- 
ditch, on  site  of  former  chapel.  Tbe  new  Wilding 
will  seat  2,000  persons  ; and  ground  has  been 
acquired  on  which  to  erect  at  some  future  time 
school  buildings.  The  style  is  Lombardic,  the  facing 
materials  being  red  bricks  with  stone  dressings 
The  interior  will  measure  120ft.  by  80ft.,  and  will 
be  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a gallery,  the  plat- 
form occupying  part  of  the  fourth  side.  Mr.  T. 
Lewis  Banks  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Josolyne,  of 
the  Borough,  the  builder.  The  cost  of  erection  will 
be  between  .£8,000  and  £9,000. 

Plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Truro, 
for  the  sewerage  of  Camborne,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  local  board  of  that  tjwn,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  tbe  Local  Government  Board. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  a well-known 
bttilder  of  Hastings,  took  place  on  Sunday.  The 
deceased,  says  the  Sussex  JJaily  News,  was  a some- 
what eccentric  character. 

It  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  vestry  that  the  wood  paving  of  Oxford-street, 
from  Eegeut- circus  to  Tottenham-court-road,  has 
been  completed  at  a total  cost  of  £5,862  5s.  Tbe 
work  was  entirely  done  by  the  parish  workmen. 

The  new  municipal  buildings  at  C.irdiff,  in  course 
of  erection  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  James, 
Seward,  and  Thomas,  of  that  town,  are  approaching 
completion.  The  new  police-court  and  magistrates’ 
clerks’  offices  were  opeued  tor  use  on  Wednesday, 
and  the  mayor’s  banquet  is  to  be  given  in  the 
assembly-rooms  and  served  from  tbe  kitchens  iu  base- 
ment to-morrow.  We  illustrated  the  buildings, 
which  are  Eeuaissance  in  character,  and  will  cost 
about  £14,000,  ou  Apiil  20  and  Nov.  9,  1877,  and 
April  26  of  the  present  year. 

St-  Mary’s  Church,  Chastleton,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday,  31st  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
gallery  has  been  removed,  tbe  pews  in  nave  replaced 
by  low  oak  seats,  oak  panelling  and  panelled  oak 
roof  placed  in  south  cliantry— the  Jacobean  pulpit 
(which  boars  the  date  1625),  re  elected  on  stone 
base,  and  lectern  added.  A number  of  old  tiles  have 
been  found  under  tbe  pews,  and  they  have  been 
relaid  In  a part  of  the  church  where  they  will  be 
seen  but  not  much  trodden  upon.  A new  piscina  has 
boon  placul  in  chancel.  'The  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  of 
London,  by  Messrs.  Groves,  of  Milton,  at  a cost 
of  £909. 


The  Hhoffield  Town  Council  have  decided  to  borrow 
a further  sum  of  £390,000  for  street  iinprovemonts. 

A new  rifle  volnriti-er  ball,  erected  in  Church- 
street,  Buckie,  Banffshire,  was  opened  on  25lh  ult. 
'I'lie  tlrcet  front  is  Gothic  iu  character,  of  freestone, 
with  projecting  dressings.  On  either  side  of  tho 
main  entrance  is  a shop  Behind  is  the  ball,  00ft. 
by  BOIt.,  with  stage  at  further  end,  20ft.  by  10ft., 
and  3tt.  high,  coiiiiHunicating  with  retiring  rooms. 
The  seating  capacity  is  for  000  people.  'I’he  whole 
of  the  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine  ; the  walls  are 
decorated  with  stencil  paH  -riis.  The  designs  were 
prepared  Viy  Mr.  Perry,  of  Buckie.  The  chief  con- 
tractors were  Me-srs.  Alexander,  for  masonry,  and 
Hendry  for  carpentry.  The  cost  of  erection  was 
£1,400. 

An  additional  story  is  being  adde  to  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
Spring-gardens.  It  is  uniform  in  charact'  r with  the 
present  cement-faced  Palladian  structure,  and  the 
cornice  will  be  70ft.  above  tbe  pavement.  The 
increased  accommodation  thereby  provided  will  be 
divided  into  twelve  offices  and  three  strong  rooms, 
with  a corridor  Cft.  wide  in  centre.  '1  be  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hook  and  Oldrey,  of 
Woolwich,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Vul- 
liamy,  architect  to  the  board.  'I'he  contract  was 
takeu  at  £5,600. 

The  Town  Council  of  Weymouth  have  been 
pr  ssed  by  the  Local  Goverum.nt  Board  with  refe- 
rence to  alleged  nuisances  arising  from  the  Back- 
water, upon  which  the  board  had  received  complaints 
from  several  residents.  The  matter  was  discussed 
at  a meeting  of  tbe  town  council  last  week,  when 
the  prevalence  of  stenches  was  generally  admitted, 
and  was  attributed  by  some  to  accumulation  of  sea- 
weed, and  by  others  to  the  di -charge  of  sewage 
in'.o  the  harbour.  It  was  n solved  to  employ  a 
scientific  gentleman  to  examine  into  the  matter. 

A new  We.sleyan  chapel  has  been  opened  at  Brook- 
road,  Isle  of  Guernsey.  It  is  erneiforra  on  plan,  and 
of  an  early  type  of  D corated  Gothic  in  style,  a pro- 
minent feature  being  a tower  and  spire,  which  rise 
to  a height  of  112fc.  The  inBrual  measurements 
are  72£t.  by  45ft  , exclusive  of  vestries  iu  rear.  Gal- 
leries surround  three  sides  of  the  building,  and 
there  are  in  all  five  distinct  entrances  to  the  chapel. 
800  seats  are  provided.  The  rostrum  is  planned  to 
seat  six  persons.  All  the  window-  are  of  stained 
glass.  A clock  with  three  dials  and  striking  quarter 
chimes  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  tower  as  a special 
gilt.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox,  and  Wilson,  of 
Bath,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Jones,  of 
Gloucester,  the  contractor. 

On  Tuesday  week  Mr.  James  Bain,  contractor  for 
the  St.  Andrew’s  harbour  work-,  was  killed  on  the 
railway  between  Leuchars  junction  and  St.  Fort. 

The  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  board  of  guardians 
have  instructed  Mr.  A.  O.  Watkius  to  draw  plans 
for  alterations  to  Caerleon  Industrial  Schools. 

The  Eetford  rural  sanitary  authority  last  week 
elected  Mr.  William  Spencer,  of  Clarborough,  sur- 
veyor and  inspector  of  nuisances  at  £60  a year. 

The  memorial  stone  of  tbe  nave  of  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  in  Mill-road,  Cambridge,  was  laid  on 
Saturda.v  week.  Mr.  W.  Smith  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  F.  'i’hoday  the  builder.  The  present  contract 
is  for  £1,800,  and  is  for  the  erection  of  three  out  of 
a proposed  four  bays  of  a nave.  A further  scheme 
is  to  add  aisles,  but  at  present  the  arcades  will  be 
filled  in  with  brickwork. 

New  Board  Schools  at  Henllys  were  opened  on 
Thursday  week.  The  buildings  are  in  three  de- 
partments, built  of  sandstone,  quarried  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  in  range  work,  with  joints  rubbed 
in,  and  the  whole  of  the  be  is  inclined  outwards. 
These  precautions  to  secure  diMiess  are  necessary, 
as  the  site  is  very  elevated.  Preestoyie  is  used  for 
dressings.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  pitch 
pine,  the  wrought  portion  being  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  Jones  and  Sou,  contractors,  Newport,  Mon. 
from  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E. 
A.  Lausdowiie,  also  of  Newport. 

Mr.  Francis  Philip  Cuuliffe  Owen,  director  of  the 
South  Kensington  and  Belhual-groen  Museums,  has 
been  gazetted  a K.C.M.G.  for  sertices  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

A new  organ  chamber  has  been  opened  as  an 
adjunct  to  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Ipswich.  It  is  I3ft. 
by  7ft.  internal  dimensions,  and  opens  on  north  side 
of  chancel.  The  exterior  is  of  small  whole  flints, 
and  the  roof  is  tiled.  On  either  side  of  the  arch  into 
chancel  arc  inscribed  memoriSI  brasses,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Co.,  of  London,  from  special 
designs  supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  K.  P-  Bisbopp. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  and  P.  Benui  tt  were  the  general  con- 
tractors, Mr.  Chinnock  doing  tho  stone  masonry 
work  and  Mr.  Coo  the  hot  water  apparatus. 

Mr.  James  Barton,  of  370,  Oxford-streot,  AV.,ha3 
just  completed  tho  fitting  up  of  the  interior  of  an 
exten'-ivo  rango  of  now  stable  buildings  for  J.  H. 
Morrell,  Esq.,  Hoadington  Hill  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
a most  complete  inaunor.  Tho  range  of  bnildiugB 
is  extonsivo  aud  handsome. 
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Tho  School  Board  for  Tlkostonn,  at  their  last  moot- 
ing, selected  a plot  of  ground  in  Charlotto-strcot, 
Ilkestono,  ns  thosito  for  new  schools,  and  instrnctod 
Mr.  A.  H.  Potter,  architect  and  survojor,  of  Mans- 
field, to  prepare  plans  for  the  same. 

New  class-rooms  added  to  Waterloo-streot  Con- 
gregational Sunday  Schools,  Camberwell,  wereoponnd 
on  Sunday.  They  have  been  built  from  tho  plans 
of  Mr.  Howard,  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Camberwell. 

Now  board  schools  are  being  erected  in  Church-  I 
street,  Sandiaore,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  \V. 
Knight.  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Long  Eaton,  was  tho  con- 
tractor. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  Sutton  Bon- 
nington,  was  reopened  after  restoration  on  Friday. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Dalby,  architect,  of  Sutton  Bennington,  by 
Mr.  Allen,  builder,  of  Leicester. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
C.E.,  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  of  Fleetwood. 
The  estimated  cost  is  .£17,000.  The  scheme  has  been 
approved  by  the  Fleetwood  urban  authority,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  SS.  Simon 
and  Jude,  Norwich,  appeared  on  Saturday  before  the 
magistrates  in  answer  to  a summons  from  Mr.  P.  P. 
Marshall,  city  surveyor,  charging  them  with  neg- 
lecting to  take  down  or  repair  the  tower  of  the 
parish  church,  the  same  being  ruinous  and  dan- 
gerous to  passengers.  The  case,  which  was  laid 
under  Sec.  75  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act,  1874,  was  adjourned  for  14  days,  it  being 
stated  that  the  works  of  repair  had  been  com-  I 
menced. 

A new  Congregational  chapel  at  Forest-green, 
Abinger,  was  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  Messrs. 
King,  of  Abinger  Hammer,  were  the  builders  ; the 
cost  was  .£600. 

At  a meeting  held  at  Brentwood,  Essex,  last  week, 
Mr.  Ernest  G.  Lee  submitted  plans  for  the  recon- 
struction in  sections  of  the  unsightly  modern 
Church  of  St.  Thomas.  These  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  present  church  laterally,  to  form  a 
new  aisle,  and  the  erection  of  a new  nave  and 
chancel  with  vestries.  The  new  buildings,  as  pro- 
posed, would  seat  about  1,000  adults,  all  on  the 
ground  level,  and  will  cost  about  .£8,000.  The  new 
scheme  was  approved,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect 
the  new  chancel  first. 

At  Gwersyllt,  near  Wrexham,  memorial  stones  of 
a new  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  on 
Monday  week.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of 
Moss  Valley  stone,  with  pitch-pine  sittings  for  200 
persons  ; the  estimated  cost  is  .£600.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Fraser,  Ehosfon,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Williams,  Llewelyn,  and  Williams,  builders, 
of  Southsea. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  last  week  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a Welsh  church  at  Mold.  The 
church,  as  designed  (Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester, 
being  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Charles  Holland,  also 
of  Chester,  the  contractor),  will  consist  of  a nave, 
chancel,  and  organ  chamber,  and  it  is  intended,  when 
funds  will  permit,  to  erect  a tower  and  spire  at  the , 
north-east  end  of  the  building,  but  at  present  it  is 
only  proposed  to  erect  the  tower  to  the  height  of  one 
story.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about 
290  people.  The  style  of  the  design  is  Early  Pointed, 
and  the  walls  will  be  of  local  stone,  with  red  Helsby 
stone  dressings. 

A new  cemetery  was  consecrated  at  Workington 
on  the  31st  ult.  The  chapels  and  other  buildings 
have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Eaglesfield  and 
Co.,  of  Maryport. 


Tho  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s,  in  his  primary  visita- 
tion charge  delivered  last  week  in  the  cathedral 
cliuroh,  uiontioiiod  that  diirin^^  tlio  pfipt  fivoyoara  10 
new  churches  had  been  consecrated,  and  no  fewer 
than  80  restored  in  the  diocese. 

The  now  bells  in  St.  Peter’s  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  Leamington,  were  blossorl  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  now  tower  in  which  the  bolls  are  being  placed 
IS  in  tho  13th-century  stylo  of  French  Gothic,  and 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Glutton.  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  of  Leamington,  has  carried  out  tho  work. 
1 ho  same  builder  also  erected  the  church  15  years 
since  under  Mr.  Glutton’s  direction. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Nowciuay,  Cornwall,  was 
opened  on  Friday  after  enlargement,  including 
lengthening,  tho  addition  of  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, and  of  an  apse  behind  tho  rostrum  for  the 
reception  of  an  organ.  130  additional  sittings  have 
been  provided,  and  gas  has  been  laid  on.  Mr. 
SilvanuB  Trevail  w.as  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Ennor,  Boiler,  and  Came  the  contractors.  The  cost 
has  been  about  .£650. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Staffordshire,  on  Monday, 
opened  an  exhibition  at  Stafford  of  pictures,  pottery’ 
statuary,  articles  of  vertu,  and  other  works  of  art’ 
in  aid  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Science.  The  exhi- 
bition contains  above  300  paintings,  including  many 
by  the  old  masters,  contributed  by  people  of  the 
county  ; the  rest  are  by  modern  artists.  The  Staf- 
fordshire fine-art  pottery  is  well  represented,  as  is 
also  that  of  Worcester  and  Lambeth. 

The  Queen  has  ordered  a monument  to  be  erected 
at  Balmoral  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  H.  Biddulph. 
Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co.  have  been  en- 
trust! d with  the  work.  The  monument  is  to  be  a 
grey  granite  Celtic  cross,  about  12tt.  high,  with 
polished  ornaments  and  letters  on  front. 

On  Sunday  last  Mr.  Kenneth  Macleay,  E.S  A., 
died  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  stood  in 
high  repute  as  a miniature  painter,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  photography  he  painted  on  ivory 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Macleay  was  the  last  of 
the  original  members  of  theEoyal  Scottish  Ac.ademy, 
established  in  1826.  He  was  for  a long  period  one 
of  the  visitors  of  the  Life  School,  and  likewise  an 
auditor  and  trustee  of  the  Academy. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  mission  church  for 
the  districts  of  Hopetown  and  Loscoe,  at  Norman- 
ton.  West  Biding,  was  laid  on  Monday  week.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  facings  and 
dressings,  and  blue  slated  roof,  and  will  measure 
68ft.  by  22ft.,  and  24ft.  in  height.  The  woodwork 
is  of  stained  pine,  except  the  roof,  which  is  of  pitch 
pine.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  .£550,  and  seats  are 
to  be  provided  for  this  sum  for  250  persons.  Mr. 
Thomas  Leake,  of  Normanton,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Eobert  Leake,  of  the  same  town,  the  builder. 

A coffee  public-house  in  Windsor  street,  Chertsey,  I 
is  being  built  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hunt,  contractor,  for  a | 
limited  liability  company.  It  will  contain  a coffee-  ' 
room  and  reading-room,  each  27ft.  by  19ft.,  and 
smoking  room,  27ft.  by  16ft. 

Sunday-school  buildings  at  Eidge  Bank,  Halifax, 
were  re-opened  on  Sunday  week,  after  the  execution 
of  alterations  and  additions,  effected  at  a cost  of 
^460.  Messrs.  Leeming  and  Leeming,  of  North- 
gate-ehambers,  Halifax,  were  the  architects  ; Mr.  G. 
Parker  carried  out  the  masonry  contract,  and  Mr.  T. 
Tuley  that  for  joinery. 

Crynant  Church,  near  Cadoxton,  Glamorganshire! 
was  reopened  on  the  29th  ult.,  after  rebuilding.  I* 
was  falling  into  complete  ruin  when  Mr.  J.  T.  D. 
Llewellyn,  the  high  sheriff  of  Glamorganshire,  under- 
took to  restore  and  refurnish  the  edifice. 


At  Aberystwith  on  tho  3ht  ult.,  foundation  stones 
of  a now  WcIhIi  Wesleyan  chapel  wore  laid.  'The 
new  building  will  Boat  between  800  and  900  persons, 
and  will  coat,  with  site,  J)  1,000.  It  is  to  be  Eomano- 
Corinthian  in  stylo,  and  will  moaHure  72ft.  by  40ft., 
and321t.  high  to  coiling.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  tho  builder  Mr.  'Thomas 
Jones,  of  Dole. 

Now  grammar  school  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  1 hetford,  Norfolk,  from  tho  designs  of 
Mr.  Edward  Boardman,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Hubbard 
IS  tho  contractor,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Stafford  the  dork 
of  works.  The  stonework  sub-contract  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Peck  and  Sons,  of  Thefford. 

The  parish  church  of  Walwyn’s  Castle,  Pembroke- 
shire, was  reopened  on  Friday,  the  25th  ult.,  after 
restoration,  carried  on  during  ten  years  past.  Tho 
architect,  under  whose  superintendence  the  earlier 
works  were  done,  was  the  late  Mr.  F.  Wehnert,  who 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of 
Hereford. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  been  asked  to  report  on  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Warwick,  with  a view  to  its  roatoration. 


NOTICE  OF  EEMOVAL. 

CHUBB  AND  SON, 

LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IKON  DOOE  MAKEES, 

Have  REMOVED  their  SAFE  and  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 
and  exton&ive  Preaniftes, 

123,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  ST.  PAUL’S,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post-Iree. 

Makers  to  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.  - Institution  of  Surveyor,-.  - Opening  Address  by 
William  Sturge,  President.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Papers  by  J.  B. 

Mackenzie,  M.I.C.E.,  on  “ Avonmouth  Dock:" 
by  T.  R.  Salmond,  M.I.C.E.,  on  ‘‘The  River 
Lagan  and  Harbour  of  Belfast;"  and  J.  E. 
Willmms,  M.I.C.E.,  on  “ Whiteliaven  Haa'bour 
rud  Dock  Works."  8 p.m. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &e., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany/, 

Effect  a Great  Savin;;  in  Charging  and  Dischargingt  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel, 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickm&king  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 

t 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

moft  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevers,  biliousness, 
SMALL-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  w’orld,  and  the 
Maker  113,  HolbornHill.  Use  no  [ADVT.] 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

READE  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnish  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
respectfully  invite  attention  to  their  Varnishes  for  House 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  found  of 
uniform  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  lusto’e,  and  durability  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Extra  Hard-Drying  Vainiskhes  for  church  seats,  and  se^ts  of 
schools  and  public  buildings,  which  for  hard-drying,  brilliancy, 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 



Holloway’s  Ointment,  aided  by  bis  PiUs,  presents 

the  only  rational  mode  of  curing  pimples,  boils,  carbuncles, 
abscesses,  and  other  disfiguring  diseases.  Tainted  blood,  the  foun- 
. tain  of  these  evils,  is  thoroughly  purified  by  the  Pills,  and  its 
I evidences  on  the  surface  are  eflfectually  eradicated  bv  the 
[ unguent,  without  pain  or  danger. 


REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

F* . E.  CHAEPUIS^  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGEAMS  AND  PEOSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 
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II  E L L I W E L L ’ S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPEEISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodwork  w covered,  and  no  outside 
paintimj  is  required.  Old  Hoofs  re- 
ijlazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

“ It  ifl  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  Ac.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  IIouRes,  afid  Orchard  Houses,  and  we  should  bo  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to/'— The  B^iilder. 

“ And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public/* — Building  News. 

“It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  wo  have  seen  yet/' — TK&  Field. 

“ The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
nsmg  it/'— The  Christian  Union, 

“Convincingly  prove  the  now  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.’* — The 
Keystone, 


For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Ayr.— The  Ayr  master  masons  have  agreed  to 
reduce  their  men’s  wages  from  8d.  to  7^i.  an  hour. 
Although  trade  is  dull,  the  new  town  hall  and 
academy  will  give  work  to  a large  number  of  men. 

Banbury. — At  a meeting  of  master  builders  last 
week,  Mr.  A.  Kimberley  in  the  chair,  it  was  nnani- 
monsly  agreed  that,  owing  to  the  depressed  and 
stagnant  state  of  the  hnilding  trade,  a reduction  of 
Id.  an  hour  should  he  made  in  carpenters'  and 
joiners’  wages,  and  a corresponding  reduction  upon 
all  other  mechanical  branches  of  the  trade.  A 
redaction  of  jd.  per  hour  will  be  made  in  labourers’ 
wages.  The  new  scale  will  come  into  operation  not 
later  than  Saturday,  the  30th  lust. 

Blackburn. — The  master  builders  of  Blackburn 
and  district  have  given  notice  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  workmen  2s.  per  week  all  round.  Eesiat- 
ance  to  the  reduction  has  been  resolved  upon. 

Forfar. — The  journeymen  masons  employed  in 
Forfar  came  out  on  strike  on  Saturday.  The 
employers  intimated  that  they  intended  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages  from  7^d.  per  hour  to  6|d.  per 
hoar,  and  also  that  wages  would  be  henceforth  paid 
fortnightly.  To  these  changes  the  men  object — 
hence  the  strike. 

Glasgow. — Some  time  ago  the  master  masons  of 
Glasgow  intimated  to  their  workmen  a reduction  of 
wages  of  Id.  per  hour.  An  amicable  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  which  the  men  accept  a redaction 
of  y. 

Halifax. — At  a meeting  of  master  joiners,  on 
Tuesday  week,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  operatives 
six  months’  notice  of  a reduction  of  wages. 

Kelso. — It  has  been  agreed  among  the  master 
joiners  in  Kelso  to  reduce  the  wages  from  7d.  per 
hour  to  6^d. 


Wklh)i  Slate  Quarkibb.— At  the  Penrhyn, 
Ijlanbcris,  and  other  largo  qaarrics  in  North  WalcH, 
the  “ bargains,"  or  contractH  taken  by  the  workmen, 
were  on  'TucHday  lot  at  a reduction  averaging  from 
20  to  26  per  cent.  The  redaction  was  necessary, 
owing  to  the  accumnlation  of  stocks  and  tho  duloess 
of  the  trade,  which,  it  is  said,  is  in  some  degree  trace- 
able to  tho  importation  of  American  slates,  and  the 
North  Wales  Quarry  men’s  Union  advised  its  adop- 
tion by  the  men,  who  were  in  favour  of  sbortoniog 
the  hours  of  labour.  At  the  Itbos  quarry,  Bettws  y 
Coed,  the  strike  has  now  extended  over  15  weeks. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ef  a Rrey>Brreen  tint,  are  stoot,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  tramedlate  delivery.  For 
further  partlculare  (with  a list  of  imp3rtant  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manaqkb.  Glynderwen.  Carmar^eoahlre.— 

[ADVT.J 


TENDERS. 

Bermondsey. — For  a Dew  boiler  at  Bermondsey  Work- 
house  for  the  St.  Olave's  Board  of  Guardians : — 

Low  Moor  Stafford- 
iron.  shire  iron. 

Bone,  Long-lane  £446  0 0 ...£350 

Cotton  & Sons,  Whitechapel  440  0 0 ...  410 

Grainer 418  0 0 ...  378 

Marshall,  Whitechapel  ...  390  0 0 ...  345 

Middleton,  Southwark  (acc.)  344  10  0 ...  340 


Ke4,  Wkht  Cornwall.— For  the  building  of  new 
sebooU  in  the  Falruoiith-roa<d  for  t)ie  Kca  Hch<>ol  Boar<l. 
Mr.  JamoH  Hicks,  Rodruth,  architrtcl:— 

Michell  & Odt/orH,  of  Hf^rrior  (accepted)  ...£r/)5 
[Kight  tenders  received.] 

Kkbwvn,  West  Cornwall. — For  enlarging  tho  hcIiooIs 
at  Chao*fwater  by  school  pla/:eH  for  the  Kenw.vn 
School  Board.  Mr.  James  Hick^,  of  Redruth,  architect: 
Michell  and  Odger,  of  bcorrier  (aecepteil). 


Li.anki.ly. — For  raiervoir 

emViankmeut  works  for  the 

Local  ik>ard  of  Kealtli  of  Llauolly 

Mercer  and  LinUjtt 

..£118  10  0 

JoneH,  Samuel  (aooeptctl) 

.,  90  0 0 

Lowi>on. — For  now  officcB  for  the  Submarine  Tele^ph 
Co.,  Throgmorton-avonuo.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect : i 

quantitioB  bj  Mr.  8.  J.  Thacker : — 

Savini;  If 
ordinary 
flooring. 

Bywaterg  and  Sons 

. £19,700 

£710 

Trollope  and  Sons... 

. 19,370 

1,000 

Lucas  Bros 

. 19,240 

875 

Holland  and  Uannen 

. 18,9.58 

890 

Braid  and  Co 

..  18,324 

1,018 

Peto  Bros 

..  17,792 

1,047 

Portsmouth. — For  bnilding  a chapel  at  the  new  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  Portsmouth  Town  Council : — 

Evans  (accepted)  £2,550 

Thame. — For  sundry  repairs,  painting,  and  decorating, 
at  13,  High-street,  Tlmme,  Oxon.,  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Sutton, 
Mr.  Horace  Jardine  Heath,  architect : — 

Barton,  George,  Thame  (accepted). 


Bethnal  Green,  London. — For  steam  engines,  laundry 
machinery,  and  fittings  at  the  workhouse  at  Bethnal 
Green.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.C. 

Clements  and  Co.,  London  (accepted)  ...  £2,505 
For  steam  boilers,  &c. : 

Fraser  Bros.,  Bromley  (accepted) 970 


Cambridge. — For  the  erection  of  new  wards  at  the 
workhouse  for  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr. 
Bays,  architect 

Saint,  J.,  and  Son,  St.  Ives £1,488 

Wilson,  J.,  and  Son,  Histon 1,474 

Denson,  J.  R.,  Cambridge 1,395 

Clark,  F.,  Dover  1,250 


Eastbourne.  — Tenders  for  crossings  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  town  surveyor  : — 


Stone.  Wood, 

Gabriel,  J-  S.  ...  34s.  8d.— 34s.  8d.  ...  25s. 

Booth  & Wheeler  33s.— 28s. — 27s.  ...  

Hewitt.  N.  ...  30s.  ...  — 

Mace,T.  B.  ...  — ...  47s.  9d. 

Asphaltic  Wood  Co,  — ...  34s. 

Lloyd  and  Co.  ...  ...  27s.  6d. 

Improved  Wood  Co.  ...  24s. 

•Nayward,  James  28s.  7d.— 22s.  lOd.  ...  42s.  7d. 
* Accepted  at  28s.  7d. 


Gloucester.— For  works  in  Widdin-streetforthe  Town 
Council : — 


Meats  Bros.  

£590 

RavenhilT,  W.  E 

637 

Kin^,  A 

518 

Lewis  Bros 

473 

Griffiths,  H 

Meredith,  J.  (accepted) 

355 

334 

Hammersmith. — For  1,200  feet  of  3ft.  x 2ft.  half-brick 
sewer  in  Blomfield-road,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Fulham 
District  Boards  of  Works.  Mr.  Alfred  Cubitt  Bean, 


Williams,  Son,  and  Wallington 

...  £1,250 

Hears  

...  1,237 

Rowley 

...  1,185 

Keeble  and  Co 

...  1,136 

Hale  

...  1,105 

Taylor  

...  1,035 

Hears  

...  1,005 

Strachan  and  Co. 

. ... 

... 

991 

Thompson  and  Co. 

987 

Ford  and  Norris 

967 

Alldred 

958 

Coat  

. ... 

950 

Serff  

...  898 

Matthews 

885 

Hancock,  jun 

...  815 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,142.'] 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GEOUN0,  BOX  GROUND,  COR8HAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDALL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO  LIMITED. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fumlahed 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  COBSHAM,  WILTS.  (Advt.) 


Epps’s  Cocoa-— (iBATEPOL  AND  COMPORTING.—"  By  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digef*tion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application 
of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a dellcately-flavoured  beverage  whicii 
may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  jufficious  u°e 
of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
UT>  until  strong  enough  to  res’st  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.’* — Civil  Service  Gazette. — Sold  only  in 
Packets,  labelled—"  James  Epps  A Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London.**— [ADVT.]  


the  last  chance  silver 

-4  mining  COMPANY  of  UTAH  (Limited) —FINAL  LSSUE 
of  DEBENTURES  of  £10  each,  bearing  Interest  at  15  per  cent, 
per  annum.— ONE  HUNDRED  and  PIETY  are  now  OFFERED 
for  SUBSCRIPTION,  £3  payable  on  Application,  £3  on  Allotment, 
and  the  balance  two  months  after  allotment.  Efficient  machinery 
is  now  erected  and  in  thorough  working  order,  and  from  the 
latest  advices  received  from  the  Chairman  at  the  Mines  will  _be 
raising  ore  within  a very  short  time.  From  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Gold  in  the  adjoining  mines,  now  being  worked  with  ip-eat 
success  by  large  Californian  capitalists,  and  which  veins  exist  in 
these  Mines,  the  Chairman  is  confident  of  soeedy  and  great 
results.  Tue  present  issue  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishiog  winter 
supplies.  The  Debentures  are  fully  secured,  being  a first  charge 
on  the  Mines  and  other  property  of  the  Company. — Fonns  of 
Application  and  full  information  can  be  obtained  on  applicjillOT) 
to  toe  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  2',  Gr^t 
Winchester-street,  London,  E.C.  The  Debenture  List  will  CLOSE 
on  THURSDAY,  the  14th  November  inst. 

■niSSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP 

and  CHANGE  of  RESIDENCE. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WEBBER  (from  the  late  firm  of  Patching 
and  Webber),  Builder.  Contractor,  and  Oven  Builder. 
Residence  : 42,  Clifton  Street  I BRIGHTON. 
Stores  & Workshops  : 8,  Jew  Street  ( 

UCAFFOLDINO ! SCAFFOLDING  ! 

SCAFFOLDING!  All  nearly  new.  For  SALE.— Apply  a^ 
The  RoupeU  Park  Estate  Office,  TtUse-hill,  S.E. 

P^E^S^P'E  C T I V E S 

DRAWN,  COLOURED,  OR  ETCHED 
On  the  most  reasonable  terms. — Address  W . PRINCE,  11,  Welling. 
A>n-road,  EGREMONT,  LIVERPOOL. 

PEN  AND  INK  PERSPECTIVES, 

-A-  Competition  and  other  Drawings  prepared.— Apply  to 
D.  P.  EDWARDS,  19,  Oakley-street,  Chtlsea,  S.W. 


ZINC 


ROOFING 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 

P.  BRABY  & CO., 


The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGUE  CO, 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES, 
FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOO  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPEN5ED  WITH  ANO 
CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  360,  EUSTON  RD.,  LONDON.  ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  & CYPRUS. 
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ART  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 
^HE  architectural  session  commences 
under  circumstances  the  reverse  of 
auspicious.  The  opening  meeting  of  the 
Association  last  Friday,  however,  drew  a 
fair  audience,  and  Mr.  Florence’s  address 
— an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  else- 
where— presents  a few  points  for  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Florence  viewed  the  architect’s 
education  under  the  threefold  aspect  of  its 
effect  upon  him  as  a business  man,  a man 
of  science,  and  an  artist,  and  gave  some 
good  advice  to  students  upon  the  import- 
ance of  making  themselves  something  more 
than  profieients  in  drawing  or  mere  pro- 
fessional men,  only  able  to  talk  upon 
matters  connected  with  their  immediate 
calling.  The  occasional  applause  which 
greeted  the  lecturer  showed  that  his  re- 
marks were  appreciated,  but  we  hope  the 
appreciation  is  something  deeper  than  a 
lecture-room  impression.  Our  observation 
has  confirmed  the  conviction  that  those  who 
go  no  farther  than  attend  lectures  are 
seldom  real  students.  Persons  who  will  not 
read  for  themselves  will  never  be  taught  by 
lectures,  and  we  agree  with  Lord  Rosebery’s 
remarks  the  other  day  at  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Institution,  that  lectures  have  been 
rather  overrated  as  a means  of  education. 
In  such  a practical  art  as  architecture  the 
student  must  not  mistake  lecturing  for 
learning.  It  is  true  there  are  many  who 
will  not  instruct  themselves,  and  these  are 
the  individuals  for  whom  lectures  are  neces- 
sary ; as  there  are  many  persons  to  whom 
knowledge  cannot  be  brought  in  any  other 
way.  As  regards  the  classes  of  the  associa- 
tion, we  place  more  faith  in  those  which 
encourage  discussion;  but  then  the  dis- 
cussions must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
occasions  for  display  of  talking  power  and 
rhetorical  fencing.  The  President  properly 
urged  the  importance  of  members  “ getting 
up  ” the  subject  of  discussion,  so  that  it 
may  have  a practical  bearing.  Without  this 
the  remarks  made  degenerate  into  twaddle. 
Young  architects  have  in  their  practice  to 
attend  upon  clients,  and  discuss  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  projects  with  committees 
and  boards  ; hence  the  value  of  acquiring  a 
facility  in  expressing  themselves  with  clear- 
ness on  matters  of  detail  and  taste.  The  very 
essenee  of  this  acquirement  is  a wide  view 
of  lany  particular  subject,  and  a general 
knowledge  of  business  and  the  world.  One 
part  of  Mr.  Florence’s  address  touched  upon 
the  absolute  advantage  a general  aeqaint- 
ance  with  literature  afforded,  and  he  might 
have  strengthened  the  idea  of  the  import- 
ance to  be  derived  from  such  knowledge  by 
mentioning  the  education  given  now  to 
young  engineers  intended  for  colonial  ser- 
vice. The  advice  given  by  some — that 
drawing  was  the  summum  bonum,  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  architect’s  training — is 
beginning  now  to  be  regarded  by  the  better 
informed  of  young  men  as  a very  misleading, 
if  not  fatal  mistake.  The  artist’s  taste  and 
pencil-power  should,  of  course,  be  the  object 
of  every  young  architect  who  aspires  to  any 
position  in  the  profession,  but  such  a power 
can  never  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
real  culture  or  practical  knowledge ; and  we 
think  the  fact  is  much  too  often  overlooked 
that  the  artistic  instinct  is  a thing  totally 
independent  of  a facile  use  of  the  pencil. 
In  fact,  the  example  of  our  greatest  archi- 
tects of  the  present  century  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  it  has  been  rather  the  critical 
discernment  of  good  taste,  and  the  ability 
to  give  expression  to  a building,  that  has 
been  the  test.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Barry 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  were  men  who  never 
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had  a tithe  of  the  drawing  facilities  and 
practice  common  in  tlie  present  day.  They 
could  doubtless  draw  and  express  themselves 
artistically  upon  paper,  but  wo  know  they 
never  became  famous  as  draughtsmen.  The 
danger  in  front  of  the  expert  draughtsman 
IS  that  so  often  ho  becomes  a downright 
copyist;  he  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  of 
a “ crib,’  and  a recent  writer  on  art,  M. 
Veron,  has  cleverly  noticed  that  the  general 
sKetcher  s work  is  always  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  laboured  artist. 

The  weakness  of  the  designs  contributed 
to  the  classes  is  attributable  largely  to  the 
want  of  a general  culture  in  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  obvious  that  most  students 
under  the  present  pupil  system  of  edu- 
cation become  imbued  with  the  beauties 
of  one  mode  of  design  — perhaps  it  is 
Gothic,  or  some  mixed  style— while  the 
study  of  the  only  one  capable  of  imparting 
a critical  taste  and  method— the  Greek  or 
Italian— is  neglected  entirely.  Under  the 
French  academic  training,  though  there  is 
certainly  less  vigour  and  originality,  we  get 
the  compensating  advantage  of  a more 
grammatical  knowledge  of  any  style,  which, 
as  the  President  remarked,  made  the  student 
more  self-reliant  and  certain  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  was  working  than  he 
could  possibly  become  under  the  pick-up 
system.  In  truth  we  believe  the  right  way 
of  teaching  design  is  to  adopt  a course  be- 
tween the  French  and  English — to  instruct 
the  student  in  the  principles  of  Classical  and 
Gothic  design,  and  give  him  a free  choice  of 
models,  and  af  her  this  to  leave  him  to  his 
own  resources.  In  brief  the  discipline  of  the 
French  routine,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
English,  are  equally  necessary.  A very  warped 
and  stunted  idea  of  designing  must  be  that 
of  the  student  who  first  begins  to  think  in 
a style  the  elements  of  which  he  has  merely 
picked  up  amid  the  miscellaneous  duties 
usual  with  pupils  in  architects’  offices,  and 
we  know  perfectly  well  what  the  average 
kind  of  work  done  in  this  way  is.  There 
is  a coarseness  in  it — nothing  refined  or 
delicate — and  we  can  at  once  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  architectural  design 
of  the  English  school  and  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel.  It  was  said  the 
other  day  that  the  tendency  of  English 
architecture  is  to  become  clumsy — that  of 
France  to  become  frivolous.  There  may  be 
some  ti'uth  in  Professor  Kerr’s  remark ; but 
the  tendency  of  the  recent  efforts  to  revive 
Old  Stuart  has  shown  certainly  something 
bordering  on  the  frivolous  as  well  as  the 
coarse  and  clumsy. 

Mr.  Florence  touched  upon  the  necessity 
of  a student  studying  general  literature, 
and  some  remarks  were  made  at  the  con- 
versazione the  other  day  by  Mr.  Blashill 
upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  essays  from 
the  members  of  the  Association.  We  should 
certainly  like  to  see  the  essays  taken  up  by 
young  architects  more  than  they  are,fortheir 
neglect  indicates  too  plainly  the  dearth  of 
original  thought  and  self-study.  Drawings 
and  sketches  are  perhaps  more  captivating — 
they  appeal  to  a larger  class — but  the  essay 
is  a better  test  of  knowledge  and  self- 
reliance.  The  Institute  essay  generally  goes 
begging  ; there  is  seldom  any  competition 
for  it — possibly  because  the  inducements 
are  not  tempting  enough.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  think  the  Association  would  be 
doing  well  to  encourage  criticism  and  gene- 
ral culture  by  discussions  and  essays  upon 
a systematic  course  of  study.  A lending 
library  of  900  volumes  is  a good  induce- 
ment to  begin,  and  if  a little  of  the  energy 
and  zeal  displayed  in  the  annual  sketching 
excursion  were  imported  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  professional  educa- 
tion we  should  find  the  essay  prize  sought 
after  with  greater  avidity.  The  sketch- 
book has  been  a source  of  much  strength 
and  encouragement  to  young  members ; 
the  classes  of  design  and  construction  have 


been  inestimable  boons;  the  visits  have 
been  of  unquestioned  value ; but  they  have 
yet  been  insufficient  to  give  the  young 
architect  reliance  upon  his  own  knowledge 
and  resources.  They  have  made  him  a 
practical  draughtsman,  but  not  an  architect, 
nor  still  less  a man  of  business. 

There  are  some  reasons  why  the  younger 
men  of  the  i)rofession  should  take  the  place 
of  the  elder  in  the  work  of  education.  The 
fact  is,  architects  in  practice,  the  great 
men  in  the  profession,  have  no  time,  and  are 
not  disposed  even,  when  a given  snbject 
has  been  chosen  for  them,  and  a month  to 
prepare  it  has  been  allowed,  to  sit  down  and 
write  a voluminous  paper  to  be  read  at  a 
professional  society ; they  are  rather  more 
inclined  to  listen  than  to  read,  and  after  all 
the  self-imposed  task  is  not,  unless  it  be  to 
vindicate  a hobby,  very  congenial.  Nor 
are  we  quite  sure  that  men  in  large  practice 
are  the  best  qualified  to  instruct  or  enter- 
tain others  ; they  arc  seldom  fond  of 
methodising  their  experiences  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  brethren.  Not  that  the  practical 
man  has  not  something  fresh  to  say  and  to 
impart,  but  he  says  it  in  a less  interesting 
manner  than  one  who  has  had  leisure  to 
consult  the  opinions  of  others,  and  he  is 
generally  far  more  opinionated  in  what  he 
does  say.  But  there  is  a large,  and  we  may 
add  growing,  class  in  every  profession  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  literature  of  their 
avocation,  who  have  more  leisure,  and  upon 
whom  the  secretaries  of  learned  societies 
rely  for  aid.  They  are,  perhaps,  men  of 
moderate  or  small  practice,  but  who  are 
nevertheless  better  fitted  both  mentally  and 
by  education  to  instruct.  If  they  have  not 
the  practical  knowledge  of  work  and  busi- 
ness of  some  of  their  seniors,  they  can  take 
a wider  view  of  many  facts  and  principles 
than  he  who  has  had  little  time  to  collect 
and  arrange.  They  have  this  farther  and 
indubitable  advantage  : they  can  take  a 
more  independent  view  of  the  subject,  and 
can,  with  less  difficulty,  regard  the  work  of 
the  profession  from  an  outside  or  public 
stand-point. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

IE  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  its  attempted  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Institution  during  the  past 
two  years.  Those  interested  in  the  matter 
know  that — thanks  to  the  disregard  by 
successive  councils  of  the  charter  of  the 
Institution,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
admission  of  Associates — the  complete  dis- 
organisation of  the  Institution  has  been 
very  nearly  accomplished.  The  Institution 
was  originally  intended  to  consist  of  pro- 
fessional “ Members  ” only,  and  a non- 
professional class  of  “ Associates.”  It  really 
consists  at  present — first,  of  properly-quali- 
fied members,  distributed  between  the 
“ Member  ” and  “ Associate  ” classes  ; se- 
condly, of  members  who  are  engineers,  but 
are  entitled  to  membership  according  to 
the  bye-laws  ; and,  lastly,  of  members  who 
are  not  engineers,  and  who  really  have  no 
business  in  the  Institution  at  all.  For  a 
long  time  past  the  Council  have  admitted 
indiscriminately,  as  “Associates,”  engineers 
and  outsiders,  and  it  is  now  found  that  a 
class  which  was  originally  intended  to  have 
no  part  in  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  legally  entitled  to  full  participation 
in  all  its  corporate  rights,  and  that  prac- 
tically at  the  present  moment  its  members, 
if  they  choose  to  exert  their  powers,  are  the 
masters  of  the  situation.  The  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  for  the  rectification 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  radically  a bad 
one,  and  to  hav»  altogether  deserved  the 
rejection  it  has  experienced.  It  was  pro- 
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1(>  !i(l(l  t wo  new  claHH('s  of  iiicmlaTH 
to  llic  liiHlitiitioii  -oii(‘  to  its  liciul,  !iii(l 
anollii'r  to  its  tail.  'flu  !•:*  wcia;  to  la; 
“ Sriiioi'  ftlciiilaTH  ” or  “ FcllowH,”  amoiif' 
whom  wore  to  lie  (jxaltod  all  Momln'ra  who 
had  hocii  MciiibcrH  B(!veii  ycai's  and  were 
willing,'  to  ]iay  a heavier  subscription  f<n- 
their  ai)otheos*8  ; there  were  to  be  Members, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  existin''  Members, 
save  in  their  m'wly-created  inferiority  to 
their  inoi’c  aoed  or  more  wealthy  brethren  ; 
thei-e  were  to  be  Associates,  whose  j)osition 
was  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
Associates  of  tlio  Institute  of  liritish 
Architects;  and  there  were  to  be  Honorary 
Members,  whoso  status  was  to  las  similar  to 
that  of  Honorai'y  Associates  of  the  Insti- 
tute. As  a matter  of  fact,  about  half  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  to  bo  appro- 
priated for  abbreviations  of  the  titles  of 
the  future  Members  of  the  Institution,  and 
if  the  rest  of  them  had  been  thrown  in  at 
random  the  public  would  not  have  been 
much  more  mystified.  The  fatally  weak 
point  in  the  new  scheme  was  the  attemfit 
to  divide  the  Members  into  two  classes.  If 
it  had  been  pi’oposed  to  ci'cate  an  order  of 
Fellows  to  which  only  distinguished  merit 
should  entitle  members  to  be  admitted, 
something  might  have  been  said  for  the 
idea,  although  even  in  such  cases  profes- 
sional men  may  well  be  content  with  pre- 
eminence out  of  doors,  and  remain  on  equal 
terms  when  mixing  with  their  bi’ethren ; 
but  that  the  acquirement  of  the  new  dignity 
should  depend  on  age  and  a disposition  to 
hand  over  live  or  ten  guineas  extra  annually 
would  have  been  insupportable.  That  Mr. 
John  Smith,  who  is  really  a plumber  or  a 
patent  agent,  but  has  written  “ C.E.”  after 
his  name  on  his  door-plate  during  seven 
years  of  membership,  sought  originally  only 
as  a judicious  advei'tisement,  should  eagerly 
pay  the  price  and  hasten  to  use  the  initials 
of  the  higher  dignity,  while  men  whose 
names  were  household  words  in  the  annals 
of  Civil  Engineering  still  remained  con- 
tented with  the  lower  grade,  would  have 
been  so  absurd  as  inevitably  to  bring  the 
Institution  into  ridicule.  Again,  what 
engineer  of  eminence  unconnected  with  the 
Institution  would  be  likely  to  seek  admis- 
sion when  he  found  he  could  only  enter  an 
inferior  class,  there  to  remain  seven  years 
waiting  for  full  membership  ? 

The  proposed  alterations,  so  far  as  they 
referred  to  the  “ Associates,”  were  nearly  as 
bad  as  those  above  referred  to.  Somewhere 
about  two  thirds  of  those  who  are  “Asso- 
ciates ” at  present  would  have  been  made 
“ Members,”  but  the  change  in  their  posi- 
tion would  have  really  been  one  of  name  and 
not  of  nature.  They  would  still  have  simply 
belonged  to  the  second  class,  and  they  are 
there  now  practically,  and,  as  it  happens, 
with  quite  as  much  real  power  in  their  hands 
as  they  would  possess  as  Members.  Fortu- 
nately the  scheme  of  the  Council  was,  as  we 
have  said,  overruled  last  week,  and  it  has 
been  finally  decided  not  to  create  any  new 
class  in  the  Institution,  but  to  face  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  altering  the  exist- 
bye-laws  so  as  to  provide  for  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  In  future  it 
should  be  insisted  on  that  all  elections  shall 
be  ma'le  in  strict  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  association;  that  all  existing 
Associates  who  are  really  engineers  should 
at  once  be  transferred  to  the  class  of  Mem- 
bei-8,  and  that  in  future  Associates  shall  be 
— what  it  was  always  intended  they  should 
he — persons  associated  with  the  engineering 
profession,  but  not  engineers  in  the  legiti- 
mate sense  of  the  word,  or  as  defined  by  the 
charter  (jf  the  Institution.  Such  seem  the 
slm2)le  uieaiis  by  which  the  present  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  should  be  satisfactorily  ter- 
minat'id.  Once  adopted  it  is  more  than 
probal)le  that  some  minor  impi'ovements 
much  to  be  d(!sircd  miglit  follow.  We  should 
doubtless  soon  see  the  Council  renewed  and 


ri'invigorated  by  fi'esh  blood  at  mort;  fre- 
<|ui-nt  inl(!i-vals  than  is  the  case  at  ]ji-esent. 
'i’lie  proposed  election  of  the  I'resideuL 
yeiLiiy  inst(;ad  of  biennially  is  a step  in  the 
riglit  direction,  and  if  a large  number  of 
relirements  from  the  Council  Board  yearly 
isiii'-isted  on,  and  the  elections  are  managed 
with  less  I’cBcmblance  to  th<;se  for  chjse 
boi'ouglis  in  tlie  days  before  the  Iteform 
Bill,  the  interests  of  common  fairness  and  of 
tile  Institution  will  be  better  served.  The 
results  of  the  recent  special  meeting  are  so 
far  satisfactory  that  they  have  rendered 
real  innirovement  iiossilile  by  upsetting 
what  could  not  but  have  proved  an  alto- 
gether insufheient  solution  of  the  difliculties 
of  the  past,  if  indeed  it  would  not  ultimately 
have  turned  out  a step  further  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  popularity  of  the  Institution 
out  of  doors,  and  the  undoubted  benefits  it 
has  conferred  on  the  profession,  in  spite  of 
internal  difficulties  and  disputes,  are  too 
evident  not  to  make  all  its  well-wishers 
thankful  for  the  course  events  have  taken. 


WEATHERPROOF  HOUSES. 
'1’^HE  conditions  essential  to  what  may  be 
called  comfortable  house-building  — 
just  now  forced  upon  us  by  the  weather — 
seem,  if  not  misunderstood,  to  be  wilfully 
misapplied  by  some  architects  and  builders. 
The  gospel  of  true  economy  has  been 
pi’eached  to  them  with  unremitting  zeal, 
but  as  far  as  house  construction  is  con- 
cerned with  little  or  no  good  result.  We 
constantly  see  houses  built  with  the  inten- 
tion apparently  of  wasting  heat  and  space, 
and  these  two  fundamentals  are  considered 
to  be  provided  for  if  the  grates  are  not 
made  too  deep  or  large,  and  the  front  pas- 
sages or  halls  are  squeezed  to  the  narrowest 
proportions.  The  most  commodious  of  all 
forms  in  which  a house  can  be  built  is  a 
square.  How  it  must  be  noticed  the  builder 
adopts  this  shape  of  house  because  it  saves 
the  expense  of  outside  walling  and  expen- 
sive roofing,  and  the  architect  abhors  it 
because  it  is  inartistic.  The  consequence  of 
which  is  that  the  square  or  bungalow 
form  of  dwelling,  even  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns,  where  they  are  most  appropriate, 
have  grown  unpopular  of  late  years,  more 
especially  since  Gothic  has  been  the  prevail- 
ing style.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a return 
to  it,  though  economy  has  less  to  do  with  the 
matter  than  fashion.  Now,  we  believe 
economical  house-building  near  all  large 
towns  must  ultimately  adopt  the  square  or 
rectangle.  But  there  is  something  more  in 
the  square  plan  than  a saving  of  walling 
and  roofs.  It  is  the  only  form  that  econo- 
mises the  warmth  of  a housfe,  as  the  lai-ger 
proportion  of  the  wall  surfaces  are  internal. 
In  the  irregular  and  picturesque  style  the 
outer  walling  is  so  much  more  cold  surface 
added  to  the  work  the  fires  have  t')  perform ; 
and  we  may  say  the  waste  of  heat  in  the 
fashionable  villa  residences  is  quite  30  per 
cent,  more  than  in  houses  built  in  the  row. 
The  “picturesque- loving”  architect — and  who 
is  there  that  does  not  admire  the  accidental 
grouping  and  succession  of  breaks  and 
gables  in  an  old  manor-house  of  the  later 
Tudor  or  the  Stuart  period  P — increases  his 
external  walling  by  every  projection  and 
recession  he  makes ; in  fact,  one  of  the 
articles  of  his  creed  is  to  pronounce  his 
separate  rooms,  which  cannot  be  done 
except  by  adding  to  their  outer  exposed 
surfaces.  All  these  charms  of  piquancy 
and  outline  ai-e  unfortunately  bought  at 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  comfort,  and  we  may 
appeal  to  every  candid  and  outspedeen  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  in  whom  the  man  of 
science  is  not  irretrievably  lost  in  the 
enthusiast  for  style,  whether  a house  of 
the  square  form  is  not  more  comfcndable 
than  the  iircgular  and  gabled  villa  or 
chateau  P But  the  principle  is  self-evident 
that  in  a plan  of  s(|uare  form  the  outside 


walls  areuiiniiiiis'.-d,  and  the  internal  warmth 
of  a centi-al  stove-heated  hall  or  the  in- 
ternal fire-places  equably  diffused  thi'ough- 
out  every  j>art  of  the  building.  The 
advantage  of  well-tmilt  hollow  walls,  and 
the  importance  of  damp-proof  courses, 
we  need  not  in  a professional  journal  insist 
u2)on.  In  considering  walls,  liowever,  the 
(|uestion  of  a facing  occui-s ; and  the  pro- 
fession gi.-nerally  have  set  their  faces  against 
cement  as  an  external  covering.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  enter  again  into  a contro- 
versy that  has  be<;n  waged  so  often — a 
corresiiondent  the  other  day  in  our  journal 
discussed  the  subject  from  a firactical  point 
of  view — but  we  think  that  there  has  been  a 
great  amount  of  absurd  ijrcjudice  enter- 
tained by  architects  of  the  muscular  Gothic 
school  against  the  use  of  Portland  cement. 
The  fact  is,  the  material  was  so  abused  by 
a former  generation — it  covered  iip  such 
vices  of  construction — that  a well-founded 
contempt  for  stucco  sprang  up.  But  why 
should  a valuable  material  suffer  because  of 
its  ignorant  employment  P For  Portland 
cement  is  a most  valuable  ally  to  the 
architect  when  employed  rationally,  and 
for  the  outer  surfaces  of  rough  brick  or 
concrete  walls  it  is  often  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  great  evil  of  its  use,  we  have 
always  contended,  is  its  being  made  to 
represent  such  features  as  stone  cornices, 
trusses,  and  other  details  for  which  stone 
or  bricks  can  be  only  rightly  used ; but  if 
used  for  the  plain  surfaces  of  walls  it  admits 
of  many  forms  of  ajjpropriate  decoration. 

The  next  important  feature  in  a weather- 
proof house  is  the  roof.  Here,  again,  the 
advantages  of  a plan  in  which  the  external 
boundaries  partake  of  a square  are  obvious 
to  every  practical  builder,  but  for  like 
reasons  to  those  at  which  we  have  hinted  in 
regard  to  irregular  houses,  the  fact  is  disre- 
garded by  the  “ artistic  architect.”  A square 
trough-shaped  roof  is  both  unpleasing  and 
easily  choked  up,  and  a lofty  pyramidal  roof 
is  quite  as  ungainly  and  ugly.  But  both 
these  evils  can  he  obviated  by  making  one  or 
two  slight  breaks,  by  which  a rectangular 
arrangement  of  two  or  more  span  roofs  may 
be  gained,  always  remembering  that  the 
simpler  the  roof  is,  and  the  fewer  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  therefore  gutters,  valleys, 
and  hij)s,  the  better.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  find  this  rule  disobeyed,  all  con- 
ceivable jumbles  of  steep  roofs,  flats  and 
gables  being  adopted  to  produce  piquant 
bits  of  effect  by  the  young  architect,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  a laughing  matter  with 
tenants  who  have  to  do  external  repairs. 
The  bad  arrangement  of  roofs  with  respect 
to  aspect  is  one  of  the  commonest  defects. 
It  is  not  uufrequently  that  one  sees  a house 
with  the  valleys  ojjening  towards  the  most 
exposed  quarter,  or  a series  of  ofien  gutters 
in  such  a position  that  every  wind  would 
convert  them  into  eddying  troughs.  Hop- 
per-shaped roofs  and  encloseJ  gutters  are 
arrangements  always  better  avoided,  and 
the  ])rinciple  should  be  to  expose  as  bttle 
roof  surface  to  the  wind  and  wet  as  possible. 
The  conformation  of  a roof  we  believe  to  be 
of  immense  importance  to  the  comfort  and 
security  of  a house,  and  no  thereof 
should  be  open  to  the  attacks  of  heavy  rain- 
falls or  severe  gales.  For  duchess  or  coun- 
tess slates  a la2J  of  oin.  is  not  too  much  for 
ordinary  pitches,  and  2iu.  is  much  too  small ; 
each  slate  should  be  secured  with  two  nails, 
and  those  ought  always  to  be  of  copper, 
zinc,  galvanised  iron,  or  di2)ped  in  oil. 
Again,  lead  should  be  of  at  least  from  Gib. 
to  71b.,  the  latter  in  the  Hat  gutters  and  the 
former  in  the  hips  and  valleys.  Fatent  ridge 
and  lu2)- rolls,  made  of  slate,  fastened  with 
screws  set  in  oil  2uitty,  are  next  to  lead  in 
effectiveness,  and  it  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  chea2)  roofs  are  the  dearest  in 
the  end. 

There  is  also  an  iiuincnse  amount  of 
ignorance  about  chimney-building,  or  as  to 
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what  coustitnlos  a.  p;oo(l  Jrawinp  and  what  a 
had  drawins;  ohimnoy.  W<^  know  it  is 
porft'clly  nat'h'ss  to  iVaim-  a codo  of  ndcs  on  | 
chimnoy-hnihling,  wIk'U  tho  oxijjencios  of 
lionsc  d('si<;n  have  to  be  consulted,  hnt  wlieu 
nothin!'  interferes  all  chimneys  should  be 
placed  on  tho  sheltered  sides,  as  internal 
stacks  nndonbtedly  draw  the  best.  Chimney 
stacks  should  always  bo  built  high  enough 
to  clear  the  eitects  of  obstructing  roofs, 
and  a “ blow  down  ” is  often  experienced  in 
tlues  that  barely  overtop  an  adjacent  roof, 
and  in  those  in  a valley  between  two  roofs. 
Of  coui'se,  the  inducing  currents  must  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  not  from  the  lee-sides.  One  com- 
mon error  is  to  make  flues  too  capacious,  and 
to  build  them  with  large  throats,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  the  upward  currents  or 
gases  arc  cooled  down  and  the  velocity  re- 
tarded. The  heated  gases  ascend  in  the 
centre  of  flue,  which,  if  too  large,  cause 
down  currents  to  be  established,  and  the 
phenomena  of  smoky  chimneys  are  greatly 
due  to  this  cause.  We  might  extend  these 
remarks  to  the  best  position  for  fireplaces, 
upon  which  much  might  be  said ; but,  as 
we  have  just  remarked,  the  exigencies  of 
plan  are  paramount,  and  the  builder  or 
architect  has  to  consider  rather  the  least 
objectionable  of  modes  than  the  adoption 
of  the  best  course. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  “FIXTURES” 
AND  OLD  LIGHTS. 

"pOINTS  of  law  are  constantly  arising  in 
the  practice  of  the  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, but  as  jurisprudence  is  not  one  of 
the  subjects  generally  included  in  the  usual 
professional  course,  nor  very  congenial  to 
the  young  architect’s  taste,  it  is  a study 
that  is  too  often  left  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  a professional  career.  Questions 
of  fixtures  and  dilapidations  occur  every 
day ; occasionally  the  law  of  boundaries  and 
fences  is  forced  upon  the  architect,  while 
the  question  of  “ old  lights  ” is  a continu- 
ally-recurring  embarrassment  to  him.  Not 
a few  of  such  questions  come  before  us 
every  week  in  our  column  of  “ Intercommu- 
nication,” and  we  occasionally  have  a knotty 
point  placed  before  us.  It  is  our  intention 
now  to  dwell  upon  a few  typical  cases  often 
occurring  in  practice.  In  reference  to 
“ fixtures  ” we  confess  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  some  kinds  of  annexation,  and 
this  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  itself  has  perplexed  the 
most  acute  lawyers.  There  are  certain  cases 
which  bafile  the  most  experienced  surveyor, 
and  the  profession  are  still  far  from  unani- 
mous as  to  what  constitutes  a fixture  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  most  difficult 
cases  arise  when  no  express  contract  or 
agreement  exists  between  the  parties,  and 
we  think  a great  deal  of  trouble  would  be 
saved  if  the  question  of  fixtures  were  always 
definitely  determined  before  signing  a lease. 
It  must  be  remembered  the  ancient  rule 
with  respect  to  fixtures  has  been  much  re- 
laxed. Formerly  the  law  construed  questions 
more  in  favour  of  the  landlord  than  the 
tenant ; thus,  whatever  was  attached  to  the 
freehold  became  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Now  there  is  a less  vigorous  enforcement  of 
this  rule,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  recent  deci- 
sions, and  we  believe  future  amendments  in 
the  law  relating  to  landlords  and  tenants 
will  tend  still  more  to  relax  the  rule.  We 
just  mention  here  that  the  extension 
of  trade  soon  exercised  an  influence  in  favour 
of  a tenant’s  rights,  and  that  trade  fixtures 
such  as  bakers’  ovens  and  dyers’  vats, 
erected  for  profit,  can  be  removed  by  a 
lessee.^  We  may  quote  several  cases,  such 
as  Chimie  v.  Wood,  Lawton  v.  Salmon, 
to  show  that  this  rule  is  now  established, 
and  that  goods  affixed  for  trade  purposes  or 
profit  to  a freehold,  although  they  become 
parcel  of  it,  are  subject  to  the  rights  of  the 


tenant  to  launove  tlicm  during  Ids  term — 
tliat  is,  of  course,  if  lie  affixed  or  pur<diased 
tluMU.  We  may  ('numerate  among  siKtli  re- 
movalde  lixtures  pipes  laid  for  convenience 
of  trad(',  such  as  counters,  coppers,  a ml  other 
brew('r’s  vessels;  marl)le  cliimney-pi(!ces, 
when  ]uit  up  by  temant ; l)uildings  or  sheds 
with  brick  foundations  let  into  ground 
(Ponton  «.  Robart).  A large  fixture  or  build- 
ing, however,  having  the  dl'cct  of  injuring 
or  destroying  anotlier  important  erection, 
though  built  for  trade  purposes,  cannot 
be  removed,  and  the  court  would  in  all  pro- 
bability inquire  into  the  manner  of  annexa- 
tion or  fixing  in  all  cases  of  building.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  right  to  remove 
trading  fixtures  does  not  extend  to  agricid- 
tural  or  horticultriral  buildings — such  as 
cattle-houses  and  sheds  and  conservatories, 
though  some  conflicting  cases  have  come 
before  us.  We  may  cite  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
judgment  in  Elwes  v.  Maw  as  bearing  upon 
this  point — a decision  which  has  been  much 
questioned.  But  by  the  14  and  15  Viet.,  c.  25, 
the  Legislature  has  extended  the  right  of 
removal  to  agricultural  fixtures.  By  this 
provision  a tenant  of  a farm,  with  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  landlord,  can  remove 
any  building,  engine,  or  machinery  erected 
by  him  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  agricul- 
ture, however  fixed,  if  their  removal  does 
not  injure  the  land  or  buildings  of  the  land- 
lord. A month’s  notice  of  the  tenant’s 
intention  is  required,  whereby  the  landlord 
is  empowered  to  purchase  such  fixtures  at  a 
valuation,  the  right  of  removal  thereby 
ceasing.  Hot-houses,  forcing-pits,  &c.,  may 
be  removed  by  nurserymen,  but  green- 
houses of  wood,  fixed  with  mortar  to  brick 
foundations,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the 
occupier  ; boilers  fixed  are  irremovable,  but 
heating  apparatus  is  not  so.  The  importance 
of  obtaining  the  landlord’s  consent  before 
making  erections  is  therefore  clear. 

As  to  the  right  to  remove  fixtures  set  up 
for  domestic  use  or  ornament,  the  law  is  not 
so  clear,  and  each  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  The  mode  or  purpose  of 
annexation  will  have  to  determine  the 
tenant’s  right.  A very  useful  test  of  this 
right  is  the  effect  of  removal  of  a certain 
article ; another  the  prevailing  usage.  In 
regard  to  ornamental  fixtures — such  as 
chimney-glasses,  hangings,  wainscot,  &c. — 
much  difference  has  arisen.  Lord  Holt  has 
denied  the  tenant’s  right  (see  Poole’s  case) 
to  remove  any  kind  of  fixture,  save  those 
appertaining  to  trade;  but  Lord  Wright 
(Squier  v.  Mayer)  held  that  hangings  nailed 
to  walls  were  removable ; so  also  in  another 
case  it  was  held  that  chimney-glasses,  pier 
glasses,  (fee.,  were  only  matters  of  ornament 
and  furniture,  and  therefore  removable. 
(See  Beck  v.  Rebow.)  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  wainscot  secured  to  the  walls  or 
joists  in  any  way  is  accounted  parcel  of  the 
house,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  marble 
chimney  - pieces,  except  an  ornamental 
chimney-piece  put  up  by  tenant  during  his 
tenancy  (Leach  v.  Thomas).  Another  class 
of  fixtures,  those  affixed  for  domestic  use 
or  convenience,  ai’e  important.  It  has  been 
ruled  that  articles  slightly  fixed,  such  as 
pumps,  cisterns,  &c.,  are  removable,  but 
things  affixed  to  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  it,  such  as  hearths,  doors, 
verandahs,  conservatories,  become  annexed 
to  the  freehold.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
Chief  Justice  Dallas’s  important  judgment 
in  Buckland  v.  Butterfield  bearing  upon  the 
last-named  kind  of  fixtures. 

Passing  on  to  notice  the  question  of 
“ ancient  lights,”  a very  frequent  case  pre- 
sented to  us  is  where  a person  extends  his 
building  in  such  a manner  as  to  obstruct 
the  light  of  his  neighbour.  It  is  often  re- 
quired to  extend  the  width  of  a house,  and 
the  question  is  whether,  if  the  side  wall  has 
old  lights  in  it,  it  can  be  extended  without 
being  liable  to  be  interfered  with.  Lord 
Westbury’s  judgment  in  Taphng  v.  Jones 


iipp((;irs  fo  b('  the  ruling  ))rinciple  liei'c.  He 
showed,  speaking  of  “ invasion  (ff  j'l'ivacy 
by  oj)ening  windows,”  that  if  A be  the 
owner  of  :i  garden,  and  B tlie  owner  of  an 
adjoining  piece  of  hind,  B may  liuild  upon 
it  a maiiufaetoi-y  with  a hundred  wimhjws 
overlooking  A’s  pleasure-grounds,  and  A 
h;is  luuther  more  nor  less  riglit  than  he 
previously  held  of  erecting  a w:ill  or  barrier. 
Tho  owner  also  of  a hous(!  with  a window 
enjoying  an  absolute  and  indd'easible  right 
to  certain  access  of  light  to  it,  can  by  this 
2u-inciple  oju  n other  windows  on  either  side 
without  making  his  right  thereby  defeasible, 
for  by  opening  the  new  w'indow  he  does  no 
injury  or  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  who  is  at 
liberty  to  build  up  against  them  so  far  as 
he  possesses  the  right  of  building  on  his 
land ; but  it  must  be  remembered  he  pos- 
sesses no  right  to  obstruct  the  ancient 
window,  and  to  that  extent  his  right  of 
building  is  gone.  If  this  decision  be  kept 
in  view,  we  believe  many  doubtfxrl  and  per- 
plexing questions  woulci  be  solved  that  are 
constantly  occurring. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  MEDALS. 

/WUR  attention  has  been  called  to  several 
omissions  in  our  notices  of  the  medals 
and  prizes  gained  by  English  exhibitors  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  We  set  ourselves  the 
task  of  indicating  only  a few  of  the  more 
prominent  awards,  and  did  not  undertake  to 
furnish  a complete  list.  We  should  have 
stated  last  week  that  silver  medals  in  Class 
25  were  gained  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  and 
Son,  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard,  Messrs. 
J.  Hardman  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Barnard, 
Bishop,  and  Barnards.  In  Class  43  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Vivian  and  Co.  take  a silver  medal. 
Among  the  awards  in  Class  66  it  seems  that 
a silver  medal  gained  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis,  of  Temple-row,  Birmingham,  for 
their  wrought- iron  gates,  has  been  omitted 
in  the  official  list.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis  also  obtained  a bronze  medal  in 
Class  24,  and  another  bronze  medal  in 
Class  18.  The  wrought-iron  gates  for 
which  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  were 
remarkably  distinguished  for  their  beauty 
and  correct  design.  The  official  list  is  sadly 
inaccurate,  and  bears  signs  of  very  hasty 
compilation.  Thus  the  awards,  as  given 
class  by  class,  differ  materially  from  those 
to  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  list  in  the 
early  part  of  the  volume,  and  exhibitors 
must  be  in  some  doubt  which  record  to 
adopt.  The  case  of  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis  is  only  one  among  more  than  a score 
to  be  found  in  the  first  few  pages.  Even 
the  title-page  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a 
most  absurd  blunder,  for  we  read  in  a work 
sent  out  by  the  Queen’s  printer  that  it  is 
published  hy  the  diiection  of  “ His  Royal 
Bighness  the  Prince  of  Males  !” 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  in  the  Insti- 
tute rooms,  the  President,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence, 
in  the  chair.  A long  list,  comprising  63  names, 
was  read  of  nominations  for  membership.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hayes,  senior  hon.  secretary, 
thanks  were  accorded  to  all  who  assisted  in 
making  the  conversazione  a success,  not  with- 
out a hint  being  expressed  by  Mr.  Riddett  that 
in  future  the  cloak-room  arrangements  would 
be  better.  Mr.  Isaacs  explained  that  the  dis- 
comfort experienced  was  due  to  the  insufficient 
capacity  of  the  Institute  premises,  and  that 
Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  had  informed  him  that  enough 
had  been  subscribed  to  warrant  him  to  com- 
mence the  preparation  of  plans,  and  to  put  the 
work  in  hand — an  announcement  received  with 
applause.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  the 
treasurer,  read  the  balance-sheet,  which  was 
satisfactory  in  character,  and  said  that  the  sum 
of  £50  had  been  invested  in  National  Discount 
Company’s  stock  as  a reserve  fund — a reserve 
which  Mr.  Clarkson  explained  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  increase. 
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Mr.  It.  C.  I’aoh.  lion,  sec.,  n'ad  tlio  rejiorts 
of  tlie  viirioiis  clasBOH,  II  in  all,  wliicli  were 
formally  rcci'ivcd.  1 1,  aiipearcd  that  1 lie  elemen- 
tary class  of  deai;fn  liad  more  than  douhled  in 
numher,  and  I lie  work  execnti'd  was  correspon- 
diiifjly  ^jreater  than  in  previous  years;  this 
development  seemed,  however,  to  have  been 
made  at  the  exjiense  of  the  advanced  class, 
wliich  is  to  he  remodelled  this  se.ssion.  The 
most  Hiiccessfnl  (dass  was  that  of  construction 
and  practice,  which  exhibited  a steady  increase 
for  tlie  jiast  three  years  in  number.s  and  averaf'e 
attendance,  and  jiapers  contributed.  Some  of 
the  classes  showed  a falling  off.  The  library 
had  been  more  used,  both  by  readers  and  bor- 
rowers, t han  in  previous  years  ; it  now  contains 
GOO  works  in  900  vols.  The  consideration  and 
adoption  of  these  reports  was  adjourned  till 
after  the  delivery  of  the 

president’s  INAUaURAL  ADDRESS. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  President 
sketched  the  entry  into  the  association  of  a 
young  student,  and  his  joining  with  dilBdence 
and  hesitation  the  class  of  design,  where  he 
learned  to  compare  his  own  work  with  that  of 
other.s,  to  be  criticised  and  to  criticise.  Having 
traced  the  career  in  the  association  of  the  mem- 
ber till  his  election  on  the  committee,  and 
becoming  the  founder  of  a new  class,  Mr. 
Florence  pictured  him  as  having  completed  his 
articles,  and  after  pursuing  his  studies  for 
awhile  in  a Parisian  atelier,  returning  to  com- 
pete for  the  prizes  at  the  Institute  and  Aca- 
demy, and  supposing  him  successful,  as  obtain- 
ing the  Tite  prize,  Soane  medallion.  Travelling, 
and  Gold  Medal  studentships  of  the  Academy. 
Another  year  passes  in  travel,  and  on  his  return 
the  member  resumes  his  place  on  the  committee 
of  the  association,  serves  a year  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  at  length,  added  Mr.  Florence,  the 
student  who  had  stood  alone  and  friendless  at 
the  door,  now  thanks  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  on  him  in  selecting  him  for  the 
ofiSce  of  president.  Seeing  that  he  owed  en- 
tirely to  the  association  whatever  success  he 
might  have  met  with,  he  would  urge  on  each 
member  the  duty  and  advantage  of  supporting 
it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  And  when 
they  remembered  that  last  session  lOS  new 
students  joined,  and  the  long  list  read  that 
evening,  the  elder  members  would  pardon  him 
should  he  specially  address  those  just  begin- 
ning work,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
elementary  and  discursive.  Those  interested 
in  the  association  must  regret  that  out  of  so 
large  a number  of  subscribers  as  those  now  upon 
its  books,  so  small  a proportion  should  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  special  education  forced  itself  more 
strongly  than  heretofore  upon  architects.  He 
wished  to  show  the  practical  mode  of  put- 
ting good  intentions  to  the  test,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  incidentally  examine  into  certain 
causes  which  had  weakened  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  work  done  last  session.  This  he 
would  do  under  three  heads — addressing  each 
member  individually  as  a student  in  the  classes, 
as  an  attendant  at  the  meetings,  and  eventually 
as  an  architect.  Allusion  was  made  to  the 
changes  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Class 
of  Design,  it  being  insisted  upon  that  this  class 
ought  not  to  suffer  from  the  establishment  of 
an  architectural  school  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  the  number  of  students  on  the  Academy  books 
was  40,of  whomonlyabouthalf  were  membersof 
the  association,  and  most  of  these  had  already 
passed  through  the  design  class.  Both  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  general  meetings  more  ex- 
tended preparation  of  papers  and  greater  free- 
dom of  discussion  were  needed,  and  he  urged 
members  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  A 
facility  and  clearness  in  speaking  on  technical 
matters  was  of  advantage  to  the  architect,  who 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  address  a com- 
mittee or  board  meeting,  where  he  ought  to 
meet  queries  and  objections  with  ease  and 
readiness,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  pre- 
judices and  enlighten  ignorance.  But  it  was 
to  the  artistic  training  of  the  artist  that  the 
speaker  attached  the  greatest  importance. 
Indeed,  the  architect  before  all  and  in  all  ought 
to  be  an  artist.  In  this  lay  the  pleasure  which 
he  should  feel  in  his  work,  and  without  which 
it  would  bo  dull  .and  lifeless.  In  this  ever- 
striving  towards  an  ideal  excellence,  in  this 
ceaseless  struggle  with  material  obstacles. 


there  was  no  room  for  apathy,  indifference,  or 
sloth  ; and  there  was  a common  bond  and  tie 
betwecm  architects.  In  no  other  motive  could 
they  find  the  pleasure  in  their  work  which  pre- 
served it  from  the  formality  of  custom,  and  by 
no  other  claim  would  its  reputation  survive  the 
worker.  Further  than  this,  it  was  the  quality 
of  art  which  alone  defined  the  architect.  He 
might  be  skilled  in  science  and  construction, 
able  in  business,  even  possessed  of  taste  and 
judgment,  but  it  was  the  presence  of  art  in  his 
work  which  gave  it  an  indefinable  charm  by 
which  it  could  bo  recognised  as  that  of  an 
architect.  'I'liis  quality  of  work  would  only 
come  by  study,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
raising  the  standard  of  ihe  work  done  by  the 
association.  In  thus  bringing  the  quality  of 
art  before  the  members  as  a practical  means  to 
a definite  end  he  did  not  intend  to  encourage 
the  “art  cant’’  of  the  day.  It  was  easy  to 
talk  art,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  red  brick,  blue 
china,  new  furniture,  and  old  embroidery — an 
art  which  luxuriated  in  cut  festoons  and  turned 
posts  on  the  ground  floor,  and  reached  its 
climax  in  a tile-hung  upper  story.  These  were 
signs  of  taste,  of  fancy,  or  of  fashion,  but  was 
of  no  period,  and  in  truth  did  not  consist  in 
outward  adornment,  but  rather  in  the  living 
presence  of  the  designer’s  thought.  An 
architect’s  education  could  not  be  entirely 
carried  on  in  the  association  rooms.  He  had 
sufficient  opportunities  in  the  office  in  which  he 
was  articled  to  attain  a certain  proficiency  in 
draughtsmanship  and  a general  knowledge  of 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  construction  and 
archseology.  As  to  the  power  to  originate  ideas 
and  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  antique,  Mr.  Longfellow, 
the  editor  of  the  American  Architect,  had 
written  to  him  that  “ The  men  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  originating  have  been  those 
most  studious  of  precedent  and  most  rigorously 
trained,  because  thus  they  have  gained  the 
sureness  of  hand  which  has  saved  them  both 
from  timidity  and  from  disaster  when  they 
were  at  their  own  guidance.  This  is  true 
in  a greater  degree  of  nations.  The  architects 
who  in  this  century  have  shown  the  most 
original  power  are  unquestionably  the  most 
systematic,  the  most  academical  in  training — 
the  French.  It  is  because  theyrhave  acquired 
their  power  by  the  best  means  f discipl..^ . the 
world  now  affords  architects,!  the  discipline 
of  the  most  formal,  being  based  entirely  on 
study  of  the  antique.  It  is  particularly  notice- 
able that  they  have  been  bolder,  more  cha- 
racteristic and  straightforward,  less  conven- 
tional, and  more  successful  artistically  than  any 
others  in  the  handling  of  the  untried  material — 
iron.  The  unconventional  American  has  thus 
far  found  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  iron 
than  to  work  it  into  clumsy  and  shamefaced 
imitations  of  stone  and  wood.  The  Frenchman, 
slave  of  his  schools  and  his  precedents,  develops 
it  into  forms  unseen  before,  and  clearly  expres- 
sive of  its  exceptional  qualities.  In  like  manner 
it  is  not  the  engineer  or  the  mechanic,  when 
he  undertakes  to  add  decoration  to  his  work, 
untrammelled  as  he  is  by  artistic  prejudice, 
who  shows  most  originality  or  straightforward- 
ness in  ornamental  treatment,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  excellencies.  It  is  the  well-trained 
designer ; and  this  because  he  only  has  ac- 
quired by  discipline  the  artistic  sense  of  fitness 
which  can  show  him  the  incongruity  of  old 
forms  in  new  materials,  and  teach  him  to 
modify  or  replace  them  for  new  condidions. 
. . . Originality  is  one  of  the  qualities  which 

always  disappoint  a direct  pursuit.  From  a dis- 
ciplined hand  it  comes  without  direct  effort  if 
it  comes  at  all ; from  the  undisciplined  it  is 
too  likely  to  mean  only  the  fantastic.’’  To  the 
architect  it  was  a prime  necessity  that  he  should 
be  able  to  draw  freely  and  well,  and  the  speaker 
knew  no  easier  means  of  acquiring  this  power 
than  the  frequent  practice  of  sketching, 
measuring,  and  drawing  out  existing  buildings. 
This  taught  at  once  proportion,  exactitude,  and 
manual  dexterity.  The  use  of  the  brush  con- 
jointly witli  that  of  the  pencil  would  do  much 
to  counteract  any  disposition  to  mannerism,  in 
addition  to  its  v.alue  as  an  artistic  form  of 
expression.  Another  excellent  aid  was  the 
preparation  of  drawings  in  competition  for 
prizes  offered  by  the  association  or  other 
societies,  and  in  this  connection  ho  might  refer 
to  the  founding  of  an  Architectural  Association 
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Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  year  in  conjunction 
with  a prize,  value  G guineas,  in  books,  to  the 
author  of  the  best  <lesign  for  a given  subject 
chosen  by  the  committee.  He  would  offer  an 
additional  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  design 
placed  second  in  order  of  merit.  An  architect, 
besides  being  proficient  in  draughtsmanship  and 
studies  more  directly  bearing  on  his  profession, 
ought  to  devote  some  attention  to  general 
literature,  that  ho  might  be  well  informed  in 
the  various  branches  of  science,  art,  history, 
and  topics  of  the  day,  and  should  acquire  at 
least  one  language  besides  his  own,  preferably 
French.  He  could  not  better  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  general  culture  than  by  reference 
to  the  life  of  one  whom  he,  as  a friend  and 
pupil,  deeply  deplored— the  late  Frederic  Pepys 
Cockerell,  who  consistently  carried  out  his 
father’s  precept — “ 'J’o  be  an  artist  among 
gentlemen  and  a gentleman  amongst  artists.’’ 

Mr.  E.  Phene  Spiers  was  glad  the  President 
had  given  them  his  own  experiences  and  such 
encouraging  advice,  for  it  opened  to  each 
member  at  least  the  chance  that  he  might 
carry  in  his  knapsack  a.  bdton  d’un  marichal ; 
still  unless  life  were  greatly  prolonged  the  whole 
of  the  members  could  not  sucessi  vely  occupy  that 
chair,  but  there  were  other  modes  of  usefulness 
open  to  them,  and  he  trusted  the  remarks 
would  be  taken  to  heart.  He  regretted  muck 
to  hear  that  the  class  of  design  was  to  be  given 
up  for  a time  ; he  would  urge  on  the  members 
the  desirability  of  striving  to  carry  off  the 
medals,  prizes,  and  studentships  offered  by  the 
Academy,  Institute,  and  Association,  rather 
than  entering  upon  public  competitions.  The 
former  were  more  likely  to  be  judged  fairly, 
and  success  in  these  gave  a position  and  renown 
of  higher  character  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  more  general  competitions. 

Mr.  Eiddett  criticised  the  several  reports, 
and  suggested  that  the  association  should  con- 
tinue to  lay  aside  a reserve  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  rooms  for  themselves  or  a more 
satisfactory  footing  in  the  present  premises.  He 
thought  one  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  class 
of  design  and  for  the  general  lethargic  con- 
dition of  the  designing  mind  might  be  the 
very  large  number  of  illustrations  published 
in  the  architectural  journals  week  by  week. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  expressed  his  deep  re- 
gret at  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  their 
friend,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  and  suggested  that 
a letter  of  condolence  should  be  forwarded  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  association  to 
Mrs.  Cockerell. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  seconded  the  motion,  remark- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  any  artist,  either  in 
England  or  France,  who  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  finely-executed  drawings  than 
their  late  friend. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  having  appealed  for 
additional  subscriptions  to  the  Sharpe  Memorial 
Sketches,  for  which  he  said  the  plates  were 
ready  for  photo-lithography,  and  were  only 
delayed  till  it  should  be  known  how  many 
copies  might  be  struck  off,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  President  for  his  address, 
on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Eiddett, 
and  was  suitably  acknowledged. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

rHE  session  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
7th  inst.,  by  an  address  from  Dr.  Fergus,  the 
president,on  sewerage  schemes.  Having  glanced 
at  the  ancient  modes  of  sewage  removal  he 
came  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  water, 
closet  system.  That  change,  he  was  convinced, 
was  made  without  the  slightest  investigation 
as  to  the  results  that  would  fiow  from  its  adop- 
tion, and  the  issue  had  been  the  pollution  of 
rivers.  Many  supposed  that  the  pollution  of 
rivers  arose  from  chemical  works,  but  he  had 
found  the  chief  contaminating  ingredients  were 
derived  from  excrementitious  matters.  For 
instance,  the  Thames  and  the  Clyde  were  only 
polluted  below  where  the  sewers  were  led  into 
them,  while  the  Tyne,  though  having  on  its 
banks  a continuous  line  of  chemical  works 
where  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  alkali  in  thecountry 
was  manufactured,  was  so  pure  that  salmon 
freely  passed  to  the  upper  reaches.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  that  had  been  made  was  to 
look  upon  water  as  a purifier,  whereas  in 
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reality  it  was  simply  a carrier.  I’hen  as  to 
subsoil  drainiifje,  if  it  liad  been  restricted  to 
rainfall  alone  it  would  have  been  an  enormous 
adrantage  to  public  healtli,  but  in  addition  to 
rain  water  all  kinds  of  abominations  had  been 
thrown  into  the  drains.  When  the  old  square 
drains  were  done  away  with  and  the  egg-shaped 
ones  introduced,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
would  sweep  away  all  refuse  matter.  But  they 
still  held  excromental  deposits,  and  these 
decomposed  and  were  added  to,  and  when 
water  got  into  the  pipes  the  gas  from  the 
decomposing  matter  escaped.  Indeed,  the  cess- 
pools, traps,  and  sewers  were  ingeniously  con- 
trived laboratories  for  the  production  of  gas 
that  could  not  but  be  injurious.  It  was 
attempted  to  apply  the  sewage  to  land,  but  he 
denied  that  it  could  be  taken  to  the  outfall 
fresh,  for  it  decomposed  before  it  had  left  our 
houses.  Proceeding  to  the  considerations  of 
■excremental  pollution  poisons,  in  which  the 
president  included  diarrhoeal,  diphtherial,  and 
typhoidal  diseases,  it  was  urged  that  these 
were  spread  in  our  towns  by  the  drains  and 
sewers.  He  condemned  Mr.  Bateman’s  plans, 
submitted  to  the  town  council  for  removing  the 
sewage  of  Glasgow  to  a point  lower  down  the 
river,  as  imperfect.  The  authorities  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  Glasgow  had  experimented 
with  a substance  now  proposed  as  a precipitant 
— viz.,  lime — and  the  result  was  a signal  failure. 
They  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  polluted 
matter  was  not  in  suspension  but  in  solution. 
It  might  be  that  some  one  would  discover  a 
material  that  would  precipitate  and  fix  these 
soluble  matters,  but  at  present  it  had  not 
been  brought  forward.  The  only  remedy  for 
the  present  difficulties  in  sewage  disposal  was 
a return  to  nature.  Excrementitious  matters 
must  be  applied  to  earth.  There  was  no  risk 
till  decomposition  set  in,  and  he  believed  that 
if  a hundredth  part  of  the  skill  and  ability  and 
ingenuity  that  had  been  devoted  to  water- 
carriage  were  applied  to  the  subject,  free  from 
the  preconceived  false  idea  of  water  being  a 
universal  purifier,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 


BUILDEES’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

^HE  thirty-first  anniversary  festival,  in  aid 
-L  of  the  funds  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th 
inst.,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr.  Edward 
Conder,  President,  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
about  220  of  the  friends  and  subscribers  to  the 
charity. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  said: — Thirty-one  years 
ago  this  institution  was  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cozens,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  in 
alleviating  distress,  and  in  helping  many  a 
poor  person  who  had  seen  better  days.  Some 
of  those  who  have  been  our  pensioners  had  once 
been  in  affluent  circumstances.  I find  that 
there  are  on  the  list  of  pensioners  at  the  pre- 
sent time  24  men  receiving  X30  a year,  and 
23  women  receiving  £24  a year,  and  in  a few 
days  an  election  will  take  place  for  two  more 
men  and  two  more  women.  Thirty  pounds  a 
year  is  really  a very  small  sum  for  a person 
who  has  seen  better  days  to  live  upon,  and  I 
would  that  it  could  be  increased,  but  there  are 
so  many  applicants  for  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution that  we  really  cannot  increase  it.  It 
has,  indeed,, only  lately  been  increased  from 
^24  to  .£30.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade 
of  the  builder  has  more  vicissitudes  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  liable  to 
losses  from  various  causes,  sometimes  through 
no  fault  of  the  builder.  As  a case  in  point,  I 
recollect  that  some  years  ago  the  fact  of  a brick 
falling  down  from  one  of  my  scaffolds  cost  me 
.£800.  In  its  descent  it  struck  against  some- 
thing  and  rebounded,  and  in  falling  it  seriously 
hurt  some  one.  An  action  was  entered  against 
me  for  £1,500,  and  i was  very  glad  to  settle 
the  matter  for  £800.  Now  such  a calamity  as 
that  would  cripple  many  men,  particularly  if 
they  were  only  just  commencing  business. 
Those  who  are  able  to  escape  such  calamities 
should  be  thankful  that  they  are  able  to  help 
those  who  are  in  misfortune.  Again,  many 
master  builders,  through  being  overtaken  by 
ill-health,  are  not  able  to  look  after  their  work 
as  they  ought  to  do,  and  we  all  know  that  unless 
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wo  look  sharply  after  our  work  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  pay.  Olliers,  again,  are  unfortunate 
in  their  contracts,  eitlicr  through  strikes  or 
from  some  combination  of  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. Some,  again,  seem  never  to  do 
well,  and  almost  seem  destined  to  be  unfortu- 
nate. However,  for  all,  wo  do  the  best  wo 
can  in  this  institution.  I must  say  I am  very 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  increase  in  the  funds 
of  this  society  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  London,  and 
with  the  increase  of  the  London  building  trade. 
I find,  on  turning  to  the  “ Directory”  for  1852, 
that  there  were  then  740  builders  in  London, 
and  I also  find  that  the  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  this  institution  for  that  year  amounted 
to  £1,223.  On  turning  to  the  “ Directory”  for 
1878  I find  the  names  of  1,355  builders  in  Lon- 
don, nearly  double  the  number  of  those  in 
1852 ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  for  last  year  only  amounted 
to  £1,440,  or  about  £200  more  than  they  were 
in  1852.  Now  this  is  a state  of  things  not 
creditable  to  a great  trade  like  ours,  for  un- 
doubtedly we  are  the  largest  trade  in  London, 
and  I do  urge  upon  you,  and  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  this  association,  to  endeavour,  before  our 
next  annual  meeting,  to  obtain  new  subscribers 
to  the  institution.  I am  quite  aware  that  many 
of  the  larger  builders,  and  of  those  connected 
with  the  building  trade  as  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  have  given  liberally,  and  we 
have  to  thank  them  very  much  for  their  libe- 
rality in  past  times,  as,  I have  no  doubt,  we 
shall  have  to  thank  them  in  the  future.  But 
when  I look  at  the  ” Directory,”  and  find  that 
out  of  the  1,355  builders  there  specified,  only 
about  one-third  of  their  names  appear  in  our 
subscription  list,  I say  that  there  is  an  ample 
field  for  all  zealous  friends  of  the  institution  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  new  subscribers  to  its 
funds.  It  is  not  always,  perhaps,  a very  plea- 
sant thing  to  be  begging  for  subscriptions,  but 
when  we  are  trying  to  do  good  to  our  poorer 
brethren  it  is  our  duty  to  put  our  own  personal 
feelings  aside.  Many  a non-subseribing  mem- 
ber might,  by  a little  well-directed  persuasion, 
be  induced  to  give  a guinea  to  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  and  he  will  never  miss  it  in  the 
year’s  income.  I am  sure  that  if  all  the  builders 
of  London  could  see,  as  I have  seen  since  I 
became  its  president,  the  working  of  this 
society,  we  should  have  a much  larger  sub- 
scription list.  The  committee,  and  our  very 
good  treasurer,  Mr.  Plucknett,  work  hard  in 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  charity,  and 
in  seeing  that  the  persons  who  apply  to  become 
pensioners  are  the  right  sort  of  people— that 
they  really  have  been  builders.  I can,  there- 
fore, with  confidence,  ask  you  to  do  your  utmost 
to  aid  the  institution.  As  builders  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  assist  those  of  our  trade  who 
are  in  distress,  and  who  have  lost  their  all  by 
misfortune — from  causes  beyond  their  control. 
If  additional  help  be  accorded  to  the  institution 
the  committee  will  be  only  too  glad  to  extend 
the  area  of  its  operations.  I,  therefore,  ask 
you  to  drink  “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Bene- 
volent Institution.” 


EECENTLY-EXECUTED  DOCKS  AND 
HAEBOUES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Barlow,  F.E.S.,  Vice.  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  first  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Avon- 
mouth  Dock,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  M. 
Inst.  C.E. 

In  1864  Mr.  Brunlees,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E.,  recom- 
mended a scheme  for  a dock  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Avon,  which  had  been  previously  suggested. 
It  was  undertaken  by  the  Bristol  Port  and 
Channel  Dock  Company  in  1868,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1877.  The  dock  was  on  the  Glouces- 
tershire side  of  the  Avon  ; from  the  anchorage 
of  King-road  in  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the 
entrance  lock  the  distance  was  only  1,000  yards. 
The  entrance  channel  from  the  Avon  to  the 
lock  was  about350  yards  in  length  by  anaverage 
width  of  70  yards,  with  a depth  at  high  water 
of  equinoctial  spring  tides  of  44ft.,  and  of  40ft. 
at  ordinary  spring  tides.  The  dock  was  1,400ft. 
in  length  and  500ft.  in  width,  giving  a water 
area  of  about  16  acres,  and  a length  of  quay 
wall  of  3,200ft.  The  south  end  was  not  pro- 
tected by  a wall,  but  was  finished  off  with  a 


slope  of  2J  to  1.  The  range  of  an  ordinary 
Bjiring  tide  was  39ft.,  while  that  of  .in  ordinary 
tides  neap  tide  was  1 Oft.  A special  feature  of  the 
was  the  (juantity  of  mud  which  the  water  held 
in  suspension.  'The  complete  silting-up  of  the 
old  entrance  of  the  Avon  a few  years  ago,  and 
the  opening  of  the  present  Swash  Way,  was  a 
striking  example  of  mud  settlement  and  accu- 
mulation. A temporary  embankment,  to  exclude 
the  tide  during  the  construction  of  the  works, 
was  made  by  tipping  silt  excavated  from  the 
dock  over  the  ground.  A wooden  truss  was 
used  to  exclude  the  tide  while  the  outer  clay 
dam  was  being  removed.  It  proved  satisfac- 
tory ; and  the  leakage  from  the  tide  was  easily 
kept  under  by  a small  force  pump.  The  mouth 
of  the  lock  had  a wing  wall  on  each  side,  ex- 
tending about  159ft.  beyond  the  roundheads, 
and  diverging  from  a line  parallel  with,  and 
100ft.  distant  from,  the  centre  line  of  the  lock, 
at  an  angle  of  11°  30'.  Rubble  masonry  faced 
with  rough  ashlar  was  employed.  'The  walls 
were  49ft.  in  height  from  the  top  of  the  foot- 
ings to  the  coping,  23ft.  Gin.  wide  at  the  base, 
and  7ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  face  was  battered 
to  a radius  of  150ft.,  and  the  back  had  two  steps 
18in.  and  two  12in.  wide.  The  footings  were 
also  of  rubble  masonry,  and  rested  on  sand ; the 
inverts  were  of  brick.  The  clear  length  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  gates  was  454ft.  This 
length  was  divided  by  a pair  of  gates  into  two 
locks,  the  inner  one  being  about  50ft.  longer 
than  the  outer  one.  The  foundations  of  the 
lock  were  laid  upon  a bed  of  fine  grey  sand, 
underlying  clay  at  an  almost  uniform  level,  and 
at  a depth  of  about  6ft.  under  low  water  of 
equinoctial  spring  tides.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  springs  in  this  sand  was  a source  of 
some  trouble  and  difficulty.  The  apron  in  front 
of  the  lock  was  a mass  of  lime  concrete,  mixed 
with  blocks  of  stone  of  2 to  3 tons  weight,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. The  lock  gates  consisted  of  oak  heel  and 
mitre  posts,  except  the  outer  pair  of  gates, 
which  were  of  greenheart,  with  ribs,  interme- 
diate posts,  and  walings  of  pitch  pine  and 
Memel.  The  gates  were  2ft.  8in.  thick  at  the 
heel  and  mitre  posts,  and  about  2ft.  llin.  thick 
at  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  exclusive  of  the 
walings.  The  back  of  the  gates,  when  shut, 
formed  a continuous  arc  of  a circle  from  one 
hollow  quoin  to  another,  the  radius  of  which 
was  50ft.  The  ribs  and  intermediate  posts 
of  the  upper  gates  were  differently  arranged 
to  those  of  the  middle  and  outer  gates.  The 
height  of  the  dock  wall  was  40ft.,  and  the 
depth  of  the  foundations  below  the  dock  floor 
varied  from  2ft.  Gin.  to  19ft.  The  footings  were 
of  lime  concrete,  22ft.  Gin.  in  width,  and 
were  carried  up  2ft.  above  the  dock  floor.  From 
this  level  to  the  top  the  wall  was  buit  of  rubble 
masonry,  faced  with  dressed  stone.  Two 
failures  of  parts  of  the  dock  wall,  caused  by  the 
wall  slipping  forward  and  sinking,  were  then 
described,  and  the  remedial  measures  pursued, 
also  the  modifications  introduced  in  the  subse- 
quent work.  The  earthwork  chiefly  consisted 
of  clay.  Upwards  of  1,750,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  were  shifted  from  the  dock  basin,  lock, 
entrance  channel,  and  foundations.  Of  this 
quantity  about  150,000  cubic  yards  were 
dredged  from  the  entrance  and  discharged  from 
hopper  barges  at  a shallow  part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  about  3 miles  from  the  works.  The 
average  cost  of  the  excavations,  including  a 
portion  of  the  pumping  expenses,  was  about 
Is.  6d.  per  cubic  yard.  The  average  price  for 
rubble  masonry  was  about  20s.  per  cubic  yard. 
'The  Portland  cement  concrete  consisted  of  1 
part  of  Portland  cement,  3 parts  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  5 of  stone  broken  to  a small  size, 
and  the  whole  mixed  with  large  blocks  of  stone. 
The  average  price  of  this  concrete  was  about 
16s.  per  cubic  yard.  The  lime  concrete  used 
for  the  foundations  was  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tions of  6 to  1 — viz.,  1 part  of  lime,  2 parts  of 
sand,  2 of  ashes,  2 of  broken  stone,  and  cost 
about  10s.  per  cubic  yard. 

The  second  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Eiver 
Lagan  and  Harbour  of  Belfast,”  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Salmond,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  About  two  and  a half 
centuries  back  the  harbour  of  Belfast  was  but 
an  insignificant  creek  of  the  Lagan,  and  was 
under  no  regular  form  of  government.  In  1785 
the  tide  flowed  up  the  river  a short  distance 
above  the  town,  but  ebbed  almost  entirely  out, 
leaving  a narrow  serpentine  channel  of  fresh 
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water,  wliicli  flowed  tlirou^li  extetiHivo  flat 
siindrt.  The  (iiiiiyiiKo  aiiiourited  to  about  1.7H0 
lineal  feet,  ouo-lialf  of  wliieh  could  only  be 
countial  upon  ns  suit  able  for  vessels  of  larj^je 
burtbcn.  In  1H1!7  an  Act  was  obtained,  eiii- 
braciiif'  the  followinj'  works,  which  were  ordered 
to  bo  carried  out:  — 1 <t.  The  construction  of  a 
new  navi(?able  channel  throu;'h  the  slotj-ffround, 
from  the  Dunbar  Dock  entrance  to  a point  in 
the  old  cliannel  course  nearly  opposite  Thonip- 
Bon’s  Tower,  thereby  cuttintf  away  the  first  bend 
of  the  old  channel  next  the  town.  2nd.  The 
purchase  of  all  the  existinir  docks  and  quays, 
which  were  owned  by  private  individuals,  and 
the  widenin^f  and  improvin'' of  the  same.  3rd. 
The  formation  of  a second  straight  cutting  or  a 
channel  through  “the  Flats,”  in  continuation 
of  the  first  cut  to  the  buoy  of  the  Flats,  where 
deep  water  would  be  secured.  The  first  section 
of  the  new  channel,  from  the  Dunbar  Dock  to 
Thompson’s  Tower,  was  completed  and  opened 
for  traffic  in  the  year  1841 ; the  cutting  was 
about  3,000ft.  long,  370ft.  broad,  and  12ft.  deep 
at  low  water.  The  soil  excavated  from  this 
work  was  used  in  the  formation  of  the  side 
embankments,  and  in  making  up  the  Queen’s 
Island,  a large  portion  of  which  had  been  uti- 
lised for  ship-building  purposes.  Between  the 
years  1846  and  1849,  the  second  cut  of  the  new 
channel  was  executed.  This  cutting  through 
“ the  Flats,”  between  the  Twin  Islands  formed 
by  the  excavated  material  from  the  bed  of  the 
cut,  was  about  3,300ft.  long,  the  width  at  the 
top  being  about  450ft.,  and  the  depth  about 
23ft.  at  high  water.  A commencement  was 
made  in  the  year  1858  towards  the  regular 
deepening  of  the  navigable  channel.  So  great 
was  the  improvement  effected  by  dredging  be- 
tween the  years  1858  and  1861,  that  vessels  of 
223ft.  draught  were  enabled  to  reach  the  quays 
at  spring  tides  withoutlighteningtheirburthen. 
Dredging  operations  had  been  carried  on  from 
that  date  to  the  present  time.  The  present 
course  of  the  navigable  channel  at  Belfast  was 
straight  for  a distance  of  2 miles  northwards 
from  the  Clarendon  Dock  entrance,  and  it  had 
an  average  depth  below  water  of  about  12ft. 
From  the  north  end  of  the  Twin  Islands  it  was 
serpentine  for  about  one  mile  towards  the  pool 
of  Garmoyle,  which  had  a depth  of  20ft.  at  low 
water.  Prom  this  place  it  followed  for  another 
mile  a straight  course  through  Whitehouse 
roads,  and  curved  again  towards  the  north-east, 
across  a bar  about  4,000ft.  in  length,  with 
lift,  depth  of  water  over  it  opposite  the 
Oyster  Bank,  into  the  open  lough.  The 
author  gave  a description  of  the  shipping 
accommodation  at  present  available  at  the  port. 
Eather  more  than  one-half  of  the  quayage  was 
of  stonework,  and  the  remainder  of  timber.  On 
the  county  Down  side  of  the  harbour  the  sub- 
soil was  chiefly  sand  and  stiff  red  clay ; on  the 
county  Antrim  side  it  was  principally  soft  blue 
clay,  for  a depth  of  upwards  of  66ft.,  before  a 
firm  stratum  of  sand  or  clay  was  reached.  Be- 
tween the  years  1844  and  1847,  when  the  con- 
struction of  new  quays  was  undertaken  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  northwards  of  the  Queen’s 
Bridge,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burges,  a timber  wharf  facing  was  adopted, 
being  tied  back  by  iron  rods  and  stay  piles. 
The  cost  was  comparatively  small,  being  only 
about  .£12  12s.  per  lineal  foot  of  wharf,  which 
included  “ filling,”  to  the  extent  of  about  170 
cubic  yards  to  each  lineal  foot.  In  the  year 
1864  the  dock  accommodation  was  extended  to 
provide  a greater  depth  of  water,  and  the  new 
works  were  executed  in  stone.  The  depth  of 
water  for  which  provision  was  made  was,  on  the 
county  Down  side,  at  Abercorn  Basin,  10ft.  at 
average  low  water;  and,  on  the  county  Antrim 
side,  15ft.  at  lo;v  tide.  The  paper  then  described 
the  construction  of  the  walls  and  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Abercorn  Basin,  and  of  the  Dufferin 
and  Spencer  Docks  ; also  the  settlement  of  the 
walls  of  the  docks,  consequent,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  on  the  weakness  of  the  piling  timber, 
the  insufficient  depth  of  footings,  and  the  un- 
suitable material  for  filling  in  behind  the  walls. 
The  general  character  of  the  most  recent  prac- 
tice was  exemplified  by  the  Queen’s  Quay, 
which  was  constructed  in  1877.  'The  average 
rise  of  the  tides  at  Belfast  Harbour  above 
Ordnance  datum  was  8ft.  lOin.  at  spring  tides, 
and  7ft.  4in.  at  neap  tides.  'The  highest  spring 
tide  on  record  was  17ft,  2in.  above  Ordnance 
datum.  The  revenue  of  the  port  in  1780  was 


£1.558;  that  of  1876  w.as  £99,.533  6s.  The 
tonnage  in  1786  wa.s  38,421,  and  in  1876  it 
re.achi'd  1,1.97,585  tons. 

The  third  p.tper  re, ad  was  on  ‘‘The  White. 
hav<Mi  Harbour  and  D'jck  Works,”  by  Mr.  .1.11. 
Williams,  M.  Inst.  O.B.  Whitehaven  being 
situated  on  a bold  and  exposed  coast,  it  was  not 
8ui’j)rising  that  many  scheme.s  had  been 
brought  forward  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour.  In  1768  Smeaton  propo.sed  its  enlarge- 
ment by  the  construction  of  a north  pier  and 
other  works.  Many  other  schemes  followed, 
but  it  was  not  until  1823,  when  Messrs. 
Whidbey  and  Rennie  suggested  the  construc- 
tion of  the  west  pier,  that  practical  steps  were 
taken  to  further  enlarge  and  improve  the  har- 
bour. The  work  was  commenced  in  1821;  as 
the  pier  adviinced  seaward  it  became  evident 
that  the  harbour  was  rapidly  silting  up.  'This 
was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  structure  inter- 
cepting the  shore  currents,  carrying  with  them 
sand  and  other  matter  in  suspension.  To 
counteract  this  deposition  within  the  harbour 
Mr.  Rennie  urged  upon  the  trustees  the  im- 
portance of  constructing  the  north  pier,  by 
which  the  current  setting  to  the  southward 
would  be  diverted.  'This  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  and  a few  years  later  when  the  west 
pier  was  well  advanced,  the  shipmasters  of  the 
port  memorialised  the  harbour  trustees  to  pre- 
vent the  further  extension  of  the  structure,  as 
the  difficulty  of  entering  the  harbour  had 
already  been  greatly  increased.  In  1833,  after 
Sir  John  Rennie  had  again  advocated  the  im- 
portance of  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the 
north  pier,  the  work  was  commenced.  In 
January,  1836,  during  a severe  westerly  gale, 
one  vessel  out  of  a large  fleet,  in  entering  the 
harbour,  fouled  the  crane  engaged  in  com- 
pleting a jetty  at  the  end  of  the  north  pier.  In 
consequence  of  this  mishap,  and  of  other  acci- 
dents to  the  shipping,  a public  meeting  was 
held,  and  a copy  of  the  resolution  passed  was 
forwarded  to  Sir  John  Rennie,  who,  in  reply 
reminded  the  trustees  that  the  pier-head  of  the 
west  pier  had  not  yet  been  constructed  as  he 
had  recommended.  Subsequently  the  spur  at 
the  end  of  the  north  pier  was  removed,  and 
the  west  pier  was  completed  by  building  a bold 
pier-head.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was 
about  £160,000.  On  the  completion  of  the 
west  and  north  piers  the  harbour  of  White- 
haven became  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
convenient  in  the  Channel,  and  many  schemes 
were  brought  forward  for  obtaining  wet-dock 
accommodation  at  the  port.  But  it  was  not 
until  1871,  when  the  trustees  of  the  town  and 
harbour  obtained  the  ‘‘  Whitehaven  Dock  and 
Railways  Act,”  that  practical  steps  were  taken 
in  the  matter.  The  works  were  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E., 
the  Author  being  the  resident  engineer.  In 
addition  to  the  wet  docks  and  railways,  the 
works  included  the  construction  of  new  piers 
within  the  harbour,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
other  important  improvements  in  connection 
with  the  port.  The  site  of  the  dock'was  that 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Stiven,  the  surveyor 
to  the  trustees,  and  consisted  of  a portion  of 
the  north  harbour  and  shipbuilding  yard.  This 
area  was  chiefly  covered  with  sand,  in  some 
places  of  a treacherous  and  silty  nature.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  executing 
the  work,  owing  to  the  north  harbour  having  to 
be  kept  open  for  shipping.  Progress  was  there- 
fore tidal  and  intermittent  in  character.  The 
dock  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1876,  the  tidal  water  having  been 
excluded  from  the  area  of  the  dock  works  in 
the  previous  April.  The  wet  dock  had  a water 
area  of  4j^  acres,  and  was  surrounded  by  quay 
walls  40ft.  in  height.  'The  entrance  was  50ft. 
wide,  and  the  depth  of  water  was  21ft.  over  the 
sill  at  spring-tides,  'The  old  north  wall  was 
demolished,  and  a new  ijicr,  50ft.  wide,  was 
constructed,  the  nortli  harl>our  admitting  a 
much  larger  class  of  vessel.  Tlie  seaward 
face  of  the  new  pier  was  built  of  ashlar,  set 
block  in  course,  and  surmounted  with  a para- 
pet wall.  The  walls  against  which  the  vessels 
lay  were  built  of  rubble  and  concrete,  the 
face  being  hammer-dressed,  and  laid  in  broken 
courses  or  snecked,  with  a batter  of  1 in  12. 
A portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  west  quay 
walls  was  piled,  and  during  construction  a 
short  length  of  the  outer  wall  slightly  settled 
immediately  over  the  old  channel  of  a land 


stream.  'This  was  arched  over,  and  the  wall 
carried  up  and  surinounted  by  coping.  In 
order  U)  connect  the  north  arid  south  sides 
of  the  harbour  for  tratli';,  an  embankment 
was  formed  itcross  the  beach  in  the  inner 
harbour,  the  seaward  face  of  whicli  was  pro- 
tected with  stone  pitching  laid  to  a shjpe  of  IJ 
to  1.  Upon  this  embankment  the  permanent 
way  was  placed,  connecting  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  harbour.  Sidings  were  also 
laid  round  the  several  quays  in  connection  with 
the  London  and  North-Western  and  the 
Furness  Railways.  'The  crossing  of  the  patent 
slip  at  the  soutli  end  of  the  embankment  was 
effected  by  a swing  bridge ; the  weight  of  the 
bridge  was  70_tons,  and  it  could  be  opened  or 
closed  by  one  man  at  the  turning  gear.  ‘The 
old  timber  slip  was  demolished,  and  a new  one 
constructed  further  seaward;  the  extension  of 
the  waterway  of  Pow-Beck,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  quay  across  the  end  of  the 
Custom-house  Dock,  were  also  effected  at  the 
same  time.  'The  total  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  wet  dock,  the  north  harbour  extension, 
railways,  and  all  other  improvements  was  about 
£100,000. 

AN  AYRSHIRE  LAKE  DWELLING. 

TNTERESr  in  lake  dwellings  has,  according 
-L  to  the  Scotsman,  been  reawakened  by  the 
discovery  of  a crannoge  on  the  farm  of  Loch- 
lee,  near  Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire,  and  there  is 
every  prospect,  from  the  care  which  is  being 
taken  by  the  Archaeological  Society  for  the 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton  to  have  it  tho- 
roughly investigated,  that  it  will  supply  much 
valuable  material  to  Scottish  antiquaries. 
F arty  years  ago  this  crannoge  was  covered  by 
the  waters  of  a loch,  w'nich  extended  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  farm.  It 
was  exposed,  however,  shortly  after  by  the 
complete  draining  of  the  loch,  when  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  curious  in  the  neighbour- 
hood from  its  artificial  appearance,  and  still 
more  by  the  discovery  of  two  canoes  in  the  bed 
of  the  lake.  Its  real  nature,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  suspected — a thing  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  neither  Swiss 
‘‘  Pfahlbanten  ” nor  Irish  crannoges  had  as  yet 
been  described.  Having  thus  narrowly  escaped 
fame  forty  years  ago,  the  ancient  bed  of  Loch- 
lee  has  since  known  no  further  change  save 
that  produced  by  the  inevitable  rotation  of 
crops.  Re-draining  operations,  however,  were 
commenced  a few  weeks  ago,  and  these  have 
led  to  the  opening  up  of  the  mound,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
crannoge.  From  the  excavations  which  have 
been  already  carried  out,  the  structure  would 
appear  to  be  circular  in  form,  and  about  25 
yards  in  diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
stockade  of  young  oak  trees,  which  in  some 
instances  are  fixed  directly  into  the  mud  of  the 
lake  bottom,  and  in  others  fit  into  holes  in 
horizontal  beams.  The  interior  of  this  artificial 
island  appears  to  be  formed  of  woodwork,  inter- 
spersed with  large  stones  and  masses  of  clay. 
Near  its  surface  there  are  the  decayed  remains 
of  a rude  platform  formed  “ of  rough  planks 
and  sapplings  lying  on  beams  of  split  oak 
trees.”  In  cutting  a trench  tln-ough  the 
mound  two  stony  pavements  were  come  upon 
near  the  centre,  each  resting  on  a bed  of  clay, 
which  from  the  surrounding  remains  of  ashes, 
charcoal,  and  burnt  bones,  had  evidently  been 
fire-places,  and  still  lower  the  clay  of  a third 
hearth  was  discovered.  'The  existence  of  these 
fire-places,  one  above  the  other,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  during  its  occupation,  the  water 
had  been  gradually  gaining  upon  the  crannoge, 
and  so  necessitated  the  raising  from  time  to 
time  of  its  surface.  Similar  indications  have 
been  met  with  in  several  of  the  Irish  crannoges. 
Unlike  most  of  these,  however,  itseemsto  have 
been  connected  with  the  shore  by  a gangway, 
throe  rows  of  closely  set  piles  having  been 
found  to  extend  from  the  mound  to  the  main- 
land. Among  the  remains  which  have  already 
))een  dug  up  are  a canoe,  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  tree,  querns,  bone  chisels,  hammer 
stones,  a spindle  wheel,  deer  horns  with  marks 
of  cutting  upon  them,  l)oars’  tusks,  and  a great 
variety  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals. 
With  the  exception  of  a three-pronged  iron 
instrument  found  in  the  drain  outside  the 
mound,  and  anotlier  piece  of  iron  found  near 
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the  surface,  there  is  no  trace  of  iiietnl ; while  a 
piece  of  rod  pottery,  also  found  outside  the 
mound,  and  the  half  of  a jjroovcd  bead,  are 
the  only  specimens  of  ceramic  art.  It  is  too 
soon  yet  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  age,  &c., 
of  this  interesting  relic  of  bygone  times,  but 
archajologists  will  look  forward  with  interest 
to  the  publication  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  already  mentioned  of  a full  account, 
with  phins  and  sections  of  the  Lochlee 
cranuoge. 


FIVE  ELIZABETHAN  JOHNS. 

The  Johns,  respectively  of  Padua,  Kaye, 
Shute,  Thynne,  Thorpe,  constitute,  no 
doubt,  as  suggested  at  page  474,  a subject  of 
inquiry  possessing  great  architectural  interest, 
and  therefore  well  deserving  to  be  discussed. 
But  the  centr.al  figure  of  that  quintette  has 
been  thrown  into  prominence  by  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  current  number  (Nov.  8)  that  so 
completely  sustain  the  title  of  “ paynter  and 
archytecte.”  These  illustrations  represent  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric  orders.  In  the  first  the  base, 
shaft,  and  capital  are  not  more  than  dia- 
meters in  height,  and  the  plinth  of  the  base 
follows  the  circular  plan  of  the  surmounting 
torus — an  invention  perhaps  of  Shute.  The 
pedestal  is  only  2 diameters  high,  one  being 
divided  between  the  cap  and  base,  so  that  the 
die  is  a precise  square  in  plan  and  elevation. 
The  Doric  example  gives  nearly  7 diameters 
to  the  height  of  the  column,  and  the  die  of  the 
pedestal  is  equal  in  elevation  to  the  diagonal 
of  its  plan.  The  shaft  is  fluted,  the  capital 
enriched,  and  the  entablature  charged  with 
every  recognised  adornment.  The  one  displays 
rude  nerve  and  strength — the  other  has  the 
polish  of  a higher  standard.  A duplicate  pro- 
file of  each  order  is  given,  and  an  atlantes  sub- 
stituted for  the  column.  These  robust  figures 
are  only  about  six-and-a-half  heads  high.  One 
is  Hercules,  nude,  but  for  the  ample  hide  of 
the  Nemaean  lion,  and  he  holds  a ponderous 
club.  The  other  is  a Roman  imperator,  sump- 
tuously attired  in  tunic  and  cuirass.  The 
paludamentum  depends  from  a knot  on  the 
left  shoulder.  Boots  of  elaborate  pattern  pro- 
tect his  feet,  and  reaching  half  way  to  the 
knees,  finish  with  the  preserved  heads  of  the 
animals  whose  dyed  skins  form  the  general 
material.  The  club  is  here  replaced  by  a 
carved  sceptre,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  a 
crown  of  middle-age  device.  In  these  two 
figures  the  hero  of  primitive  times  is  contrasted 
with  one  of  an  advanced  civilisation.  Yet,  by 
a singular  anachronism,  the  latter  is  coupled 
with  the  Tuscan,  and  Hercules  with  the  ornate 
Doric.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  the  volume  will 
descant  on  this,  and  certainly  the  general  art- 
feeling of  the  examples  would  lend  interest  to 
the  elucidation. 

Shute,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  Johns  whose  identity  is  undisturbed,  and 
he  seems  to  have  expired  just  as  the  evidences 
of  his  architectural  capacity  came  to  light.  Of 
his  contemporaries  more  anon. 

Thomas  Moeeis. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT’S  PALACE. 

Mr.  hunt,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society, 
sends  a report  of  an  interesting  discovery  at 
W edmore.  Before  the  Conquest  W edmore  was 
the  site  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  It  was  there  that  the  great  peace 
was  made  with  the  Danes  in  878,  and  the  chrisom- 
loosing  of  Guthrun  was  kept.  Wedmore  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  Crown  until  it  was 
given  to  the  See  of  Bath  and  W ells  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  at  the  same  time  Mudgeley, 
a hamlet  of  Wedmore,  was  granted  to  the 
bishop  by  Eadgytt,  the  Queen  of  Edward. 
Tradition  has  pointed  out  a certain  field  in 
Mudgeley,  about  a mile  from  W edmore  Church, 
as  the  site  of  the  old  palace.  This  is  called  the 
court  garden,  and  there  are  may  stories  of  the 
treasure  which  is  said  to  be  hidden  there.  Mr. 
Sydenham  Hervey,  the  rector,  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  has  lately  made  some  exca- 
vations in  this  field.  Extensive  remains  of  a 
building  have  been  found— not  mere  founda- 
tions, as  the  walls  are  in  some  places  plastered 
on  the  inside.  The  walls  are  massive,  the 
mortar  of  an  ancient  character,  and  the  whole 


appearance  of  the  building  speaks  its  groat 
ago.  A largo  <iuantity  of  pottery  has  boon 
found,  some  Roman  and  somo  of  an  early 
English  character — one  piece,  a small  and  per- 
fect female  face,  probably  the  mouth  of  a jar  ; 
handles  of  some  vessels  of  the  shape  of  am- 
phora), several  bits  ornamented  with  a rude 
band  of  leaves,  &c.  As  yet  no  coins  have  been 
found.  Some  of  the  walls  are  buried  at  a 
depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land  of 
Oft.  to  loft. ; others,  which  are  on  rock,  are  but 
thinly  covered  with  earth.  Five  lines  of  wall 
have  been  opened,  and  Mr.  Hervey  is  novv  en- 
deavouring to  find  the  connexion  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  building.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  he  has  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  palace  of  our  West  Saxon 
kings,  the  very  scene  of  the  high  festival  at 
which,  1,000  years  ago,  the  peace  was  signed 
with  the  Danes,  and  the  fillet  was  loosed  from 
the  brow  of  Guthrun,  or  rather  .Slthelstan,  to 
call  him  by  his  new  Christian  name.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  pottery  and  the  shape  of  some  of 
the  shingles  which  have  been  found  seem  to 
point  to  the  probability  that  the  old  English 
building  was  raised  upon  the  site  of  some  older 
Romano-Celtic  villa.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  to  enable  Mr.  Hervey  to  carry 
out  his  explorations  thoroughly,  as  it  is  thought 
almost  certain  that  much  remains  to  be  laid 
open,  and  the  discovery  of  coins,  which  are  no 
doubt  to  be  found,  will  make  the  whole  matter 
more  interesting  and  satisfactory. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

China  Painting,  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin, 
(Cincinnati : Robert  Clarke  and  Co).  This  is  a 
small  manual  intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs 
in  the  decoration  of  hard  porcelain,  and  from  a 
general  glance  at  its  pages,  we  think  it  will  be 
found  an  admirable  guide  to  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  china  painting.  We  believe  the 
art  offers  to  the  amateur,  and  lady  artist  more 
especially,  a very  pleasant  pastime,  though,  as 
the  author  observes,  there  is  a danger  of  its 
degenerating  into  a kind  of  amusement  un- 
worthy of  serious  study.  In  fact,  we  regard 
tasteful  china  painting  quite  as  rational  an  art 
as  oil  or  water  colour  sketching ; it  is  even 
more  durable  when  we  come  to  consider  its 
pigments  are  fixed  by  the  fire  and  covered  by 
enamel.  We  quite  agree  with  the  author  that 
the  servile  copying  of  old  designs  cannot  lead 
to  a revival  of  the  art.  The  chapter  on  mate- 
rials gives  some  good  advice  as  to  selecting 
china  of  the  finest  quality,  and  free  from  spots. 
French  porcelain  is  recommended,  the  colours 
must  be  vitrifiable,  having,  in  addition  to  the 
colouring  matter,  a vitreous  flux,  and  ordinary 
water-colour  brushes  may  be  used.  In  prepar- 
ing the  design  the  china  should  first  be  rubbed 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  before  the  sketch  is 
made,  which  may  be  drawn  by  pencil  or  crayon. 
A plate  or  flat  plaque  is  recommended  as  the 
best  subject  for  a beginner.  The  colours  are 
diluted  with  spirits  of  tutqjentine  or  olive  oil, 
though  the  former  is  preferred.  Lists  of  pig- 
ments, and  the  composition  of  palettes  for 
painting  flower  heads,  p-nd  figures,  landscapes, 
&c.,  is  given,  and  there  are  some  suggestive 
remarks  on  tinted  grounds  and  decoration — the 
Japanese  designs  being  advocated  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  vignettes  in  Mr.  McLaughlin’s 
guide,  which  is  tastefully  got  up.  On  a 
Circular  System  of  Hospital  Wards,  by  John 
Marshall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Uni- 
versity College,  &c.,  with  illustrations  by 
Percival  Gordon  Smith,  A.R.I.B.A.  (London: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.).  This  is  a pamphlet 
suggesting  a circular  shape  for  wards,  I’eferred 
to  by  us  the  other  day  as  read  by  the  author  at 
the  Social  Science  Congress.  The  author  shows 
a circular  ward  with  beds  alternating  with 
windows  round  the  outer  wall,  a central  stair- 
case. with  nurses’  and  bath  rooms  forming  a 
projection  on  one  side,  and  connected  by  open 
corridors  to  a central  administration  block. 
While  we  admit  a certain  ingenuity  and 
economy  in  the  plan,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
theory  of  a large  ward  for  30  beds,  and  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  the  wards 
the  better  for  recovery  in  many  cases.  A New  \ 
Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.  By 
various  writers.  Edited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  (London  : Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin.)  The  second  volume  of 


this  valuable  work,  dealing  with  tlio  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  first  four  Canonical 
Epistles,  seems  in  every  way  equal  to  the  first 
volume,  which  took  in  the  Four  Gospels,  and 
which  wo  noticed  in  January  last.  We  naturally 
hesitate  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  able 
writers  who  have  been  entrusted  with  their 
respective  tasks,  but  we  thankfully  recognise 
a breadth  of  thought  and  a depth  of  scholar- 
ship absent  in  many  older  commentaries,  and 
badly  atoned  for  by  dogmatism'  and  mere  letter- 
worship.  The  printing  and  general  appear- 
ance is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Vol.  1.  The 
Church  Builder,  1878  (London : Rivingtons), 
is  the  bound  volume  of  our  useful  and  interest- 
ing contemporary,  whose  quarterly  numbers 
are  always  full  of  well-selected  matter,  and 
frequently  contain  valuable  original  communi- 
cations. Calvert's  Mechanics’  Almanack  for 
1879  (John  Calvert : Manchester),  is  the  first  to 
hand  for  the  new  year,  and  undoubtedly  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  all  amateurs  and  handi- 
craftsmen. The  editor,  himself  an  engineer 
and  mechanic,  has  gathered  together  a vast 
amount  of  useful  information,  and  has  put  it 
together  with  judgment  and  discretion. 


CHIPS. 

The  Town  Council  of  Cork  decided  on  Friday,  by 
25  votes  to  9,  to  adopt  Mr.  T.  Claxton  Fiddler’s 
amended  plan  for  rebuilding  Anglesea  bridge. 

The  parish  church  of  Basaalleg  is  being  restored 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Lord  Tredegar,  from  plana  by 
Messrs.  Habershon  and  Co.,  of  London,  Newport, 
and  Cardiff.  The  old-fashioned  pews  will  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  new  benches,  and  a new  floor 
laid.  The  columns  and  arcades  are  to  be  rebuilt  in 
Bath  stone,  and  the  western  organ  gallery  removed, 
and  the  instrument  re-erected  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  nave.  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  of  New- 
port, Mon.,  is  the  contractor  for  masonry,  and  Mr. 
Linton,  of  the  same  town,  for  carpentry. 

A new  spire  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the  cathedral 
at  Waterford,  the  dean  having  contributed  .£800  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Dundee  Town  Council  have  adopted  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Tower,  architect,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  M'Kelvie,  the  superintendent 
of  cemeteries,  for  the  laying  out  of  the  Law-hill, 
and  making  conical  paths  to  the  summit,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  .£1,000. 

The  Nottingham  Town  Council  decided  on  Monday 
that  it  is  expedient  to  acquire  for  the  town  the  land 
known  as  Bulwell  Forest,  partly  to  be  used  as  a 
burial  ground,  and  partly  as  a place  of  recreation. 
A bill  will  ba  brought  before  Parliament  on  the 
question. 

The  Bridlington  Local  Board  have  determined  to 
offer  a premium  of  .£20  for  the  best  plan  and  report 
for  erecting  sea  defences  between  Sands-cut  and 
Sands-lane,  Bridlington. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  students  in  the  Torquay  science  and  art 
classes  was  made  on  Monday  evening  by  Lady  Clif- 
ford. The  report  was  encouraging,  showing  not 
only  an  increase  in  the  higher  grade  of  pupils,  but 
also  a general  elevation  of  the  pupils  towards  the 
standard  recognised  by  the  Government  department 
in  cap  tation  grants. 

A memorial  stained  window  to  W.  Michael  Balfe 
will  shortly  be  erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  design  is  a figure 
of  Erin,  leaning  on  her  harp  and  mourning  over  the 
musician  and  composer,  a bust  of  whom  she  is  crown- 
ing with  laurel.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  quarterly  report  of  the  medical  officer  for 
Swansea,  just  issued,  the  dead  lock  in  sewerage, 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  urban  authority  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  certain  sewers,  is  referred  to  in 
severe  terms.  The  medical  officer  reports  that 
there  are  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Landore  and 
Morriston,  with  a population  of  8,000  persons,  five 
miles  of  sewers  which  are  inoperative  and  useless 
for  want  of  an  outlet. 

The  School  Board  for  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  have 
received  eleven  tenders  for  building  new  schools, 
with  or  without  master’s  house  and  board-room, 
proposed  to  be  erec)ed  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect to  the  board,  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  of  Tyward- 
reath. 

A local  committee  has  been  formed  in  South 
Essex,  to  promote  a bill  next  session  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a railway  from  Southend  to  Maldon,  through 
the  Dengie  Hundred.  The  length  of  line  is  about 
18)  miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  ^130,000  for  an 
ordinary  4ft.  8)in.  gauge,  and  ^£38,750  for  a 3ft. 
i gauge.  The  engineer)  are  Messrs.  Kinniple  and 
I Morris,  of  Westminster  chambers  and  Greenock, 
I aud  the  surveyor  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  of  Grace- 
I church-street,  E.C. 
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DESIGN  EOE  THE  CHDRCH  OP  THPl  ORATORY,  SOUTH  KEN- 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


CHURCH  OP  THE  ORATORY,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON, 
S.W. — “NON  TIMETB.” 

The  drawings  we  illustrate  this  week  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  Somerset 
Chambers,  151,  Strand,  London,  and  Mr.  John 
O’Neill,  of  65,  Upper  Arthur-street,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin.  The  arrangement  of  this  plan  is 
simple.  The  sanctuary  and  sacristies  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  galleries,  communicating 
with  house  and  giving  access  to  singers  and  | 
organ  chambers  well  managed.  The  plan  is 
cruciform,  and  has  aisles  on  both  sides,  220ft. 
in  length,  connected  with  a wide  corridor 
behind  the  sanctuary,  giving  a complete  am- 
bulatory round  the  whole  church.  The  nave 
is  170ft.  long,  sanctuary,  66ft.  long,  both 
having  a width  of  50ft. ; width  across  nave, 
aisles,  and  chapels,  114ft. ; across  transepts, 
121ft.;  internal  diameter  of  dome,  50ft. ; height 
to  ceiling  of  nave,  78ft. ; to  apex  of  inner 
dome,  140ft. ; height  of  exterior  of  dome,  215tt. 
The  internal  columns,  pilasters,  and  inlays  were 
proposed  to  be  of  marble.  Estimated  cost, 
20105,000. 

COUTANCES  CATHEDRAL. 

We  give  the  general  drawings  of  the  north- 
west tower  of  this  cathedral,  and  plans  of  the 
several  stages  as  promised  on  p.  448  ante.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  drawings,  together  with 
those  of  the  west  towers  which  we  illustrated 
in  the  Building  News  of  Nov.  1,  to  Messrs. 
A.  S.  F.  Kirby  and  W.  S.  Frazer. 

HAMPSTEAD  VESTRY  HALL. 

The  building  is  faced  with  red  Bracknell  bricks, 
having  dressings  of  Portland  stone,  the  roofs 
being  covered  with  the  Broomhall  Company’s 
brown  tiles.  Facing  Belsize-avenue,  on  the 
north  side,  is  a tower,  which  contains  the  side 
staircase,  and  the  cisterns,  with  side-entrance 
door.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  east  front,  facing  towards  Haverstock- 
hill,  and  is  approached  by  a broad  flight  of 
steps.  In  dimensions  the  building  is  about 
90ft.  deep,  and  64ft.  wide.  It  comprises  a base- 
ment story,  containing  kitchens,  supplied  with 
a lift  and  other  conveniences,  muniment  and 
store-rooms,  and  a residence  for  the  hall-keeper. 
On  the  ground  floor,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
hall,  stands  the  large  hall  for  the  meetings  of 
the  vestrymen,  and  to  the  right  are  the  offices 
for  the  parish  surveyor,  while  a broad  corridor 
communicates  with  a spacious  and  well-lighted 
central  staircase.  Conveniently  grouped  for 
access  and  economy  of  space,  the  several  busi- 
ness offices  of  tho  parish  are  placed  around  the 
staircase,  giving  accommodation  for  the  vestry 
clerk’s  offices,  the  burial  board,  medical  officer 
of  health,  superintendent  registrar,  with  wait- 
ing-room, retiring-room  for  vestrymen,  and 
strong  room.  The  side  entrance  also  communi- 
cates directly  with  the  principal  staircase.  The 
public  hall  is  on  the  first  floor,  over  the  front 
portion  of  the  building;  it  is  61ft.  by  41tt.,and 


30ft.  high,  and  adjacent  to  it  are  disposed  wait- 
ing-rooms. service  lobby,  retiring  and  cloak- 
rooms, &c.,  and  also  a large  room  in  the  rear 
for  the  use  of  committees.  'J'he  floor  of  the 
public  ball  throughout  is  supplied  with 
Dennett’s  arching,  which  has  been  treated 
ornamentally  as  a ceiling  for  the  vestry  hall 
under.  'I’he  principal  halls,  corridors,  and 
staircases  are  heated  by  moans  of  hot  water,  the 
apparatus  having  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  S. 
Bale  and  Sons,  of  Oxford-street.  The  lighting 
of  the  public  hall  and  principal  staircase  is  by 
means  of  sun-burners.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  fittings  and  boundary  walls, 
has  been  about  2011,000,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Shepherd, 
builder,  of  Bermondsey ; Mr.  John  Bragg  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  fittings  of  the 
vestry  hall  (in  walnut  and  maroon  leather),  and 
those  of  the  surveyor’s  and  other  offices,  have 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Turpin,  of  Bayswater. 
The  lift  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Archibald 
Smith  and  Co.,  of  Leicester-square.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Mew,  of  30, 
Doughty-street,  Mecklenburgh-square. 


REFERENCE  TO  PLANS. 


A.  Entrance-hall. 

B.  Vestry  Hall. 

C.  Corridor. 

D.  Surveyor’s  offices. 

E.  Lavatories,  &c. 

P.  Vestry-clerk’s  offices. 

G,  Superintendent  regis- 

trar. 

H,  Waiting-room. 

I,  Medical  officer  of 

health. 


K.  Burial  board. 

L.  Lift. 

M.  Principal  staircase. 

N.  Strong-room. 

O.  Committee-room. 

P.  Waiting-room. 

U.  Cloak-rooms. 

R.  Retiring-room. 

S.  Service  lobby. 

T.  To  iver  and  side  stairs. 


GREAT  ALNE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  a view  of  “Great 
Alne,”  Warwickshire,  recently  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt, 
architect,  of  27,  Eegent-street,  S.W.,  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Geo.  Hunt,  sen.,  architect,  of 
Evesham,  for  D.  E.  Ratcliff,  Esq.  The  house, 
now  nearly  completed,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
a large  park,  and  at  each  end  of  the  approach 
road  is  a lodge  of  different  design,  but  in  the 
same  style,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  house. 
Stables,  laundry,  &c.,  are  being  erected  some 
little  distance  from  the  house.  Some  cottages 
have  already  been  built,  and  others  designed 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  same  style  in  different 
parts  of  the  village. 


DESIGN  FOR  SCHOOLS,  HUNTEB-HILL-ROAD, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The  Nottingham  School  Board  lately  invited 
designs  in  competition  for  four  new  Board 
Schools,  and  in  that  of  one  to  be  erected  in 
Hunter  - hill  - road,  they  stated  that  they 
desired  to  build  the  graded  schools  on  the 
Prussian  or  class-room  principle.  The  design 
which  forms  one  of  our  illustrations  was  sub- 
mitted in  competition  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Clarke,  of 
Nottingham,  with  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  of 
London,  as  consulting  architect.  It  was  prepared 
by  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  understanding 
that  Mr.  Roger  Smith  should  be  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  plan  of  the  design  and  Mr. 
Clarke  for  the  architectural  treatment.  The 
design  is  based  upon  the  commonly-accepted 
arrangement  of  school  buildings  in  Prussia,  as 
modified  for  the  use  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith  in  the  large  class- 
room school  erected  from  his  designs  in  Ben  Jon- 
son-street,  Stepney.  The  main  building,  which  is 
shown  in  our  view  and  plan,  forms  a compact 
block  of  three  stories  in  height.  On  the  ground 
story  is  placed  the  infant  school,  together  with 
a residence  for  the  care-takers,  and  distinct 
entrances,  staircases,  cloak-rooms,  and  lava- 
tories for  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools.  The 
first  and  second  floors  consist  of  class-rooms 
grouped  round  a central  hall,  and  allotted  to 
the  different  grades  of  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  their  requirements.  Teachers’  rooms  are 
provided,  and  a.s  the  central  hall  equals  both 
the  stories  of  class-rooms  in  height,  a gallery 
thrown  from  end  to  end  is  made  use  of  to  give 
access  to  the  class-rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  left-hand  lighting 
and  to  access,  supervision,  ventilation,  and  those 
minutia)  of  arrangements  upon  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  a school-house  largely 
depends.  The  usual  outbuildings  were  pro- 
vided, detached  from  the  school. 


THE  “GAIETY  ’’  RESTAURANT. 

"I-j^OR  some  time  past  extensive  alterations 
have  been  going  on  at  the  Gaiety  in  th& 
Strand  for  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  the  enter- 
prising caterers,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  Verity.  The  old 
building  has  been  remodelled  both  inter, 
nally  and  externally.  We  have  inspected 
the  new  jiremises  just  opened  to  the  public, 
and  can  say  the  new  restaurant  will  add 
one  more  to  the  well-appointed  series  of  es- 
tablishments conducted  by  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond  in  the  metropolis.  Entering  by  a spacious 
vestibule  from  the  Strand,  laid  with  mosaic,  wa 
first  examine  on  the  right  the  great  luncheon 
buffet,  which  occupies  the  ground  floor,  lighted 
chiefly  from  Catherine-atreet,  to  which  it  forms 
an  important  corner  range  of  building.  This 
department  is  aVjout  100ft.  by  33ft.,  of  lofty 
proportion,  and  is  surrounded  by  marble  coun- 
ters— the  fronts  of  which  are  of  teak.  The 
decorations  consist  of  arched  recesses,  with, 
mirrors  in  the  centre  behind  the  buffets — the 
upper  portion  of  the  walls  being  adorned  with 
a series  of  tile  paintings,  emblematical 
of  the  progress  of  agriculture  from  the  first 
clearing  of  the  primeval  forest  to  the  harvest 
gathering  ; another  series  represent  the  pro- 
gress of  wine  making.  The  windows  on  the 
Catherine-street  side  are  lofty  and  numerous, 
their  lower  portions  are  filled  with  stained-glass 
representative  of  Shakespearian  subjects,  the 
upper  lights  being  pivoted  and  opened  or 
closed  by  cranks  and  levers.  The  ceiling  is 
panelled  and  decorated  in  Kalsomine  painting, 
— a washable  kind  of  distemper ; the  subjects 
are  figures  with  scrolls  and  mottoes  from 
dramatic  authors,  together  with  animal 
representations.  We  may  add  that  the  ven- 
tilation has  been  well  attended  to.  Below- 
the  morocco  seats  of  the  buffet  are  grat- 
ings for  the  ingress  of  fresh  air,  and  other 
interstices  above  the  buffet,  near  the  ceiling, 
form  outlets,  a shaft  communicating  with  the 
latter.  Serving-rooms  are  provided  in  proximity 
to  this  department,  and  these  communicate 
with  the  kitchen  at  the  top  of  building  by  lifts. 
The  grill  and  supper-rooms  are  in  the  base- 
ment, and  occupy  the  space  beneath  the  buffet. 
The  grills  are  at  one  end,  screened  off  from  the 
supper-room.  We  also  notice  lavatories  for 
gentlemen,  and  beer  and  wine-cellars. 

The  table  d’hote  occupies  the  first  floor,  and 
is  a spacious  apartment,  with  aU  necessary 
cloak-rooms,  and  there  are  set  out  a number  of 
tables  to  be  served  every  day  at  5 o’clock.  Near 
it  are  still  and  serving  rooms.  The  ceiling  of 
this  room  is  rather  marred  by  the  difference  of 
height,  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled  and  painted. 
We  have  little  space  left  to  notice  other  rooms, 
the  smoking-room,  culinary  department,  &c., 
but  the  former  is  surrounded  by  ventilators 
near  the  ceiling,  gas  jets  being  kept  burning 
to  facilitate  draught.  We  may  especially  re- 
mark  upon  the  very  complete  system  of  lifts, 
fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  and 
Stevens,  of  Princes-etreet,  Leicester-square> 
the  details  of  which  we  hope  to  describe  on 
another  occasion,  nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  and 
Sons,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C.,  who  also  pro- 
vided the  tiles  and  decorated  the  ceilings.  The 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G. 
Smith  and  Co. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a chancel,  about  to  be 
added  to  St.  James’s  Church,  Preston,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  J.  Hibbert,  who  designed 
the  nave  and  aisles  already  built,  is  the  architect. 
The  outlay  will  be  about  ^£2,000. 

The  county  surveyor  and  architect,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, has  had  completed,  from  his  own  plans,  the 
bridges  known  as  Blackbridge  and  Blackwater  Back 
Bridge,  nearRyde  and  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
These  bridges,  washed  down  last  November,  have 
now  been  erected  and  completed  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Coker,  contractor,  Newport.  “ Series  House,” 
which  is  more  generally  known  as  the  “Judges’’ 
Lodgings,”  has,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates, 
also  undergone  within  the  past  three  months  a 
thorough  repair,  re-dooor.ation,  and  enlargement, 
and  the  work  has  boen  carried  out  under  the 
designs  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  Camborne  Local  Board  have  approved  plana 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son  for  the 
drainage  and  sowerago  of  tho  town  on  tho  filtration 
system,  and  have  applied  to  the  Local  Government. 
Board  for  a loan  of  A!  1,300  for  carrying  out  the  sam«- 
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COMPRTITIONS. 

Carmarthien. — In  response  to  advertise- 
ments for  designs  for  a Ij'cligate  to  bo  erected 
at  the  King-street  entrance  to  St.  Peter’s  parish 
chnrch,  Carmarthen,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Kev.  Ij.  M.  Jones,  30  sets  of  plans  have  been 
received,  and  were  on  view  at  the  School  of  Art 
in  that  town  oa  Saturday.  From  these  half  a 
dozen  were  selected  by  the  memorial  committee 
for  the  final  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s,  who  is  acting  as  arbitrator.  The  sum 
to  be  expended  is  about  ^£350. 

Chorlton. — At  a meeting  of  the  Chorlton 
Guardians,  on  Friday  last,  a report  on  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  new  cottage  school-houses  at 
Withington  worWiouse  was  considered.  The 
committee  some  time  since  instructed  Mr.  H.  G. 
Goldsmith,  of  Manchester,  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  erection  of  six  blocks  of  school-houses,  with 
suitable  buildings  lor  schools  and  administra- 
tive arrangements.  Mr.  Goldsmith  visited  and 
carefully  inspected  the  schools  at  West  Ham, 
and  as  a result  prodaced  a set  of  plans  which 
fully  carried  out  the  ideas  of  the  committee, 
except  as  to  the  cost, which  the  architect  esti- 
mated would  be  .£19,800.  Further  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  cost  induced  the  com- 
mittee to  seek  a solution  of  the  difficulty  by 
obtaining  plans  from  other  architects,  and  a 
premium  of  15  guineas  was  offered  to  each  of 
the  following — namely,  Mr.  L.  Booth,  Messrs. 
Mangnall  and  Littlewoods,  Messrs.  Nicholson 
and  Mottram,  and  Mr.  E,  W.  Charlton.  All  the 
plans  were  sent  in  on  the  9th  October,  and  they 
have  received  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
committee  at  several  meetings  held  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Mottram, 
i£17,600,  and  by  Mr.  Charlton,  .£17,000,  induced 
the  committee  to  put  their  plans  out  of  the 
competition  at  an  early  stage.  The  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Booth  and  Messrs.  Mangnall  and 
Littlewoods  were  almost  equally  effective  in 
character,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  former 
was  given  at  ^£15,770,  and  the  latter  at  ^£12,970. 
Neither  of  the  two  sets  of  plans  provided 
exactly  what  the  committee  desired,  and  after 
carefully  considering  which  set  could  be  most 
easily  adapted,  the  committee  selected  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Mangnall  and  Littlewoods,  and 
requested  those  gentlemen  to  make  the  neces- 
sary alterations  and  additions.  These  were 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  committee,  with 
a statement  that  the  entire  cost  would  be  in- 
creased by  a sum  of  .£1,500,  making  the  total 
estimate  of  cost  .£14,470.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Penzance  Floating  Dock. — A special  meet- 
ing of  the  Penzance  Town  Council  was  held  on 
the  6th  inst.,  to  consider  the  report  of  a com- 
mittee as  to  the  designs  received  in  competition 
for  a floating  dock  and  connection  of  north  and 
south  piers.  In  response  to  an  offer  of  .£50  pre- 
mium for  best  design  22  sets  of  plans  were 
received,  and  of  these  13  had  been  eliminated 
as  unsuitable.  That  sent  in  under  the  quaint 
motto,  "Let  every  herring  hang  by  its  own 
tail,”  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  on  open- 
ing the  sealed  envelope  was  found  to  be  by 
Messrs.  Beardmore  and  Barnes,  of  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Twigg.  The  drawings  showed  a dock  of  3i 
acres  in  extent,  having  a 50ft.  entrance,  with 
one  pair  of  gates,  and  a swing-bridge  in  two 
leaves  over  same  ; the  depth  will  be  25ft.  below 
low  water.  The  remaining  work  will  consist  of 
600ft.  of  quay  wall,  supporting  a 30ft.  wharf- 
side  wall,  with  connecting  iron  swing-bridge. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  .£25,000. 

Perth. — The  committee  of  the  North  U.P. 
Church,  Perth,  recently  invited  designs  for  the 
erection  of  a new  church.  A large  number  of 
drawings  were  received,  and  Mr.  Dick  Peddie, 
of  Edinburgh,  was  consulted  and  reported 
upon  them.  With  Mr.  Peddie’s  report  to  guide 
them  the  committee  again  gave  the  drawings 
their  careful  attention,  and  came  to  the  decision 
of  adopting  the  design  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson,  I.  A.,  architect,  Glasgow,  and  this  gen- 
tleman has  accordingly  been  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  contract  drawings.  The  style  of 
the  new  building  will  be  Italian,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  .£7,000. 

Skegness  Pier. — For  the  erection  of  a pier 
at  Skegness,  Lincolnshire,  a limited  liability 
company  recently  offered  a prize  of  ^£50  for  the 


boat  design.  A spirited  competition  resulted, 
44  engintuTS  sending  in  designs.  'I'lie  directors 
of  the  pier  company  selected  the  following  five 
for  further  consideration  : — Mr.  T.  Claxton 
Fiddler,  Westminster  ; Messrs.  Page  and  Mar- 
wood,  Cardiff ; Messrs.  Clarke  and  Pickwell, 
Hull;  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  London;  and  Messrs. 
Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  directors  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Pickwell  were 
unanimously  selected  for  adoption. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Sheffield. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Art  was  held  last  week. 
The  report  of  Mr.  William  Cox,  the  head 
master,  st.ated  that  during  the  p.ast  year  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  enable  the  students  to 
attain  the  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  neces- 
sary, and  the  results  show  that  156  students 
were  examined  and  passed  102  papers  success- 
fully, as  compared  with  194  examined  and  63 
papers  passed  at  the  previous  examination.  In 
the  third  grade  the  year’s  work  of  the  students 
(which  was  sent  up  to  South  Kensington  in 
April  last)  appeared  fully  equal  to  the  work  of 
former  years,  but  fewer  prizes  were  obtained, 
especially  in  the  national  competition.  The 
class  for  designers  has  been  well  attended,  and 
some  of  the  designs  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  designed  during  the 
past  year. 


Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  h^s  been  appomted  curator  of 
the  IParkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  the  arrangements  in  connection  with 
which,  it  is  understood,  are  so  far  completed  that  it 
is  expected  the  museum  will  be  opened  early  in  the 
new  year. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  London  last  week  an  elaborate  report  was  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  to  whom  the  question  had 
been  referred,  upon  the  erection  of  a new  bridge  over 
the  Thames  near  the  Tower  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  alow  level  bridge  with  a cen- 
tral span,  which  would  open  for  the  passage  of  ships. 
After  considerab'e  discussion  the  report  was  rejected 
by  a majority  of  92. 

Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  who  is  commissioned 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  repair 
and  preserve  the  remarkable  paintings  recently 
discovered  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  has 
made  several  experimssts  and  examinations  of 
similar  work.  In  the  course  of  his  report  Mr. 
Neale  details  the  results  of  an  experiment  illus- 
trating the  chipping  effect  of  some  solutions.  Mr. 
Neale  will,  during  the  forthcoming  session,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
touching  on  this  subject. 

The  Queen  has  directed  that  the  old  tapestries  of 
Holyrood  Palace,  which  are  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  should  be  restored  at  the  Eoyal  tapestry 
works.  Old  Windsor. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Lowestoft  Improvement  Com- 
missioners ana  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  held  on 
the  14th  ult  , instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Inch,  C.E.,  town  surveyor,  to  prepare  plans,  &e.,  for 
a complete  system  of  sewerage  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

On  Monday,  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a new 
chapel  now  being  erected  at  Eedwick,  near  Bristol, 
by  the  United  Free  Methodists.  Its  interior  is  only 
33ft.  in  length,  27ft.  in  breadth,  and  12ft.  in  height. 
The  construction  will  be  of  local  stone  with  Catty- 
brook  bricks.  The  drawings  of  the  chapel  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  J.  Geach,  the  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Severn  Tunnel.  The  building  is  in- 
tended to  seat  250  people,  and  the  cost  will  not 
exceed  .£500. 

On  Thursday  week  a complimentary  dinner  was 
given  to  the  AJayor  of  Stoke  at  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Hotel.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the  new 
dining-room,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
this  occasion.  The  additional  building  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stubbs,  the  engineer  to  the 
railway  company,  and  erected  under  his  superinten- 
dence by  Mr.  J.  Gallimore,  of  Newcastle.  The  room 
is  74ft.  long  by  about  30fc.  broad,  and  will  seat  150 
comfortably. 

Dr.  Lee,  incumbent  of  All  Saints’,  Lambeth, 
appeared  on  Monday  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
to  show  cause  against  a rule  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  a 
mandamus  commanding  Mr.  Partridge,  a metropo- 
litan police  magistrate,  to  issue  a warrant  to  levy  on 
the  reverend  gentleman  a sum  of  .£100  for  repairs 
done  to  his  church.  The  Lord  Chief  Justioe  said  the 
Building  Act  never  contemplated  that  an  outlay  of 
this  description  should  be  shifted  from  the  parish- 
ioners upon  the  incumbent.  He  therefore  dismissed 
the  rule. 


Builhing  IiitcUigcuct. 


Aske.  — Groat  imyirovemontH  have  been 
effected  of  late  upon  Ijord  Zetland’s  estate  at 
Aske,  near  Eichinond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  also 
upon  the  property  belonging  to  Lord  Zetland 
in  Eichniond  itself.  The  old  King’s  Head 
Hotel  in  the  Market-place  at  Eichmond,  whic’n 
a short  time  since  might  have  been  likened  to 
a rabbit  warren,  so  intricate  were  the  windings 
of  the  internal  corridors,  and  so  dark  and 
mysterious  the  staircases,  has  been  transformed 
into  a bright  and  cheerful  modern  hotel,  with 
a central  stone  staircase,  a handsome  entrance- 
hall,  and  all  the  appliances  required  by 
modern  life.  At  Aske  Lord  Zetland  has  re- 
placed his  old  stables,  which  were  scattered 
about  around  the  hall  and  amongst  the  out- 
buildings, by  a magnificent  block  for  about 
100  horses.  The  private  chapel  at  the  hall  has 
recently  been  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  ; the  interior  is  rich  in  marble,  mosaic, 
carved  oak,  stained  glass,  and  elaborate  brass 
work.  In  addition  to  these  works,  his  lordship 
has  been  extensively  rebuilding  his  Eichmond 
property,  and  we  notice  that  a handsome  range 
of  shops,  with  estate  offices  over,  are  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  King-street.  The  archi- 
tect for  the  whole  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dublin. — New  premises,  to  be  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Christian  Union  Buildings,  are 
in  course  of  completion  in  Lower  Abbey-street. 
They  cover  a piece  of  ground  having  a street 
frontage  of  101ft.  6in.,  and  a depth  of  100ft. 
The  front  and  sides  are  of  red  brick,  with  bands 
and  dressings  of  stone,  and  of  blue  and  white 
brick.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a lecture-hall 
approached  by  wide  and  lofty  entrances.  The 
hall  is  surrounded  by  a gallery,  and  has  also  a 
platform  and  reporters’  gallery.  It  is  lighted 
by  four  sun  burners  in  the  roof,  and  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes.  Adjoining  is  a smaller  hall 
divided  from  the  large  one  by  removable  slid- 
ing partitions,  thus  affording  in  the  two  rooms 
accommodation  for  4,000  persons.  On  the  same 
floor  are  committee-room  and  tract  depot.  Two 
wide  staircases  lead  to  the  gallery  of  the  large 
hall,  and  also  to  the  library,  and  suite  of  class- 
rooms above.  In  the  basement  are  kitchen  and 
other  accommodation,  housekeeper’s  and  care- 
taker’s rooms,  young  men’s  parlour,  and  a re- 
freshment-room, laboratory,  plunge  bath, 
bowling  alley,  and  gymnasium.  Messrs. 
Gahan  and  Son,  of  Harcourt-street,  are  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Jones  was  the 
architect.  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Son  supplied  the 
heating  apparatus. 

Halktn. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  at  Halkyn,  Flintshire,  was  consecrated 
on  Tuesday  week  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  The  church,  together  with  the  church- 
yard, boundary  walls,  and  lych-gate,  is  en- 
tirely the  gift  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, K.G.,  who  has  spared  no  expense  that 
everything  maybe  carried  out  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  style  of  the  church 
is  Geometrical.  The  plan  consists  of  nave, 
north  aisle,  chancel,  and  a tower  26ft.  square 
placed  at  the  north-east  end,  and  provides  ac- 
commodation for  300  people.  The  walls,  both 
inside  and  out,  are  of  stone,  and  oak  has  been 
used  for  all  the  timber  work.  All  the  windows 
are  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  reredos  is 
of  oak,  and  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of  archi- 
tectural woodwork  ; the  upper  part  under  the 
canopied  top  is  divided  into  seven  compart- 
ments ; these  are  filled  with  paintings,  the  one 
in  the  centre  containing  a representation  of 
the  " Last  Supper,”  and  the  side  ones  the 
“ Annunciation,”  and  " Our  Lord  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,”  with  the  “Lord’s  Prayer,”  "Creed,” 
and  “ Decalogue  ” on  either  side.  These  paint- 
ings, together  with  the  painted  glass,  are  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  A fine  organ, 
by  Whiteley,  of  Chester,  has  been  provided, 
and  the  tower  contains  a peal  of  six  bells,  and 
a clock  with  faces  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of 
Chester. 

Heworth,  Durham- — On  Monday,  the  11th 
inst.,  the  second  group  of  schools  erected  by 
the  Heworth  Board  were  opened  at  Bill  Quay. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  550  scholars, 
and  the  mixed  principle  of  teaching  for  boys 
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and  jfirla  lias  boon  adopted,  tlio  main  and 
claaB-rooina  beintf  ao  arranged  t)iat  from  tlio 
former  the  lioad-toaedior  can  oxorciao  aupor. 
viaion  over  llie  department.  The  aapect  of 
each  room  in  wliicli  teacliinf'  liaa  to  bo  carried 
on  iiaa  l)con  arranf'od  in  auch  a manner  tliat 
direct  aiinlipflit  aliall  enter  during'  a con- 
sideralilo  portion  of  each  day.  'J'ho  ventila- 
tion ia  liy  vertical  inlet  tubes,  opening  at  about 
Oft.  Oin.  from  floor  for  admission  of  fresh  air, 
.and  t)y  sh(!et-iron  tubes  above  ceilings  for  ex. 
traction  of  vitiated  air.  The  latter  tubes  are 
taken  to  central  cylinders  placed  in  turrets  over 
the  two  main  rooms,  where  provision  is  made 
by  powerful  Uunsen  burners,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, for  the  rarefaction  and  expulsion  of  the 
vitiated  air.  The  he.ating  is  effected  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes  and  coils  worked  from  a 
boiler  centrally  placed  in  b.asement.  Exter- 
nally the  schools,  with  the  caretaker’s  house, 
are  executed  in  red  pressed  bricks,  with  black 
brick  bands,  stone  dressings,  .and  slated  roof. 
The  contr.aet  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Carr,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lowes, 
clerk  of  works,  at  a total  cost  of  .£5,500.  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Emley  were  the  contractors  for  the 
warming  and  ventilation.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  the  architect. 

High  Beat,  Devon. — The  church  of  High 
Bray,  which  has,  during  the  last  eight  months, 
been  renovated  and  repaired  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Ashworth,  was  reopened  on  the  31st  of  October. 
The  chancel  walls  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a good 
portion  of  the  tower  buttresses  and  par.apets 
reconstructed,  .and  facing  amended ; the  win- 
dows are  rebuilt  chiefly  in  the  local  stone.  The 
tower  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  church,  and 
the  west  window  enlarged  to  its  original  de- 
sign. A screen  has  been  formed  under  the 
tower  arch  of  remains  of  an  old  screen.  The 
font,  the  pillars,  and  arches,  and  other  features 
have  been  cleansed  and  repaired.  The  ceilings 
have  been  divided  into  compartments  by 
moulded  ribs.  Entire  new  floors  have  been 
laid  in  Langport  stone  for  the  avenues,  and 
Minton  tiles  for  the  sacrarium.  The  seats  are 
of  simple  design,  and  these  and  the  pulpit  are 
of  pitch-pine;  the  altar,  prayer  desk,  and 
lectern  of  oak.  The  contract  for  the  works 
generally  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Cock,  jun.,  of  South  Molton ; the  stonework  by 
Mr.  J.  Pulsford,  of  Barnstaple.  The  outlay  is 
about  .£900. 

Landbeach. — The  parish  church  of  Land- 
beach,  Cambs,  was  reopened  on  the  1st  inst. 
after  restoration,  carried  out  from  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  George  Wood  and  E.  F.  C.  Clarke, 
joint  architects.  A new  vestry  and  organ 
chamber  have  been  built.  The  whole  of  the 
seats  and  fittings  have  been  removed  from 
nave  and  chancel — all  old  work  being  carefully 
preserved  and  re-used.  The  floors  have  been 
taken  up,  and  re-laid  with  boarding  under  seats 
and  tiles  in  passages.  The  walls  of  nave  and 
aisles  have  been  repaired,  the  foundations  have 
been  underpinned  where  necessary,  the  decayed 
portions  of  the  roof  timbers  have  been  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  new  oak  ; the  whole  of 
the  roofing  lead  has  been  stripped  off,  re-east  in 
sheets,  and  re-fixed,  and  the  interior  stonework 
of  nave,  aisles,  arcades,  tower,  and  chancel 
arches  have  been  freed  from  colour  wash.  The 
work  to  tracery  in  windows,  to  towerfloors,belfry, 
and  bells  has  been  postponed  till  further  funds 
are  raised.  The  contract  for  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  Clipsham,  near 
Norwich.  It  amounted  to  .£1,850. 

Manchester. — The  work  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  Nicholls  Hospital  was  com- 
menced hast  week.  It  is  about  13  years  since 
rough  sketches  for  the  institution  were  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Nicholls  by  Mr.  T.  Worthington, 
architect,  of  this  city,  and  that  gentleman  has 
now  drawn  the  plans.  The  building  will  be 
Gothic  in  style,  with  transoms  and  handsome 
stone  dormers  on  the  top  story.  The  material 
will  be  brick,  with  cavity  walls  faced  with  best 
stocks,  and  stone  dressings  .and  finishings  from 
the  Moor  End  quarries  at  Halifax.  Over  the 
entrance  is  corbelled  out  a bold  oriel  window 
two  stories  high,  terminating  at  the  top  in  ,a 
niche,  and  on  each  side  of  the  principal  en- 
trance are  other  niches,  in  which  will  be  placed 
statues  of  the  founder  and  two  other  metiihers 
of  his  family.  In  the  centre  of  the  facade, 
above  the  oriel  window,  rises  the  tower  to  a 


height  of  130ft.,  with  overhanging  parapet  and 
angle  turrets,  and  atone  dormers.  It  ia  ex- 
pected that  the  foundationa  will  bo  j>ut  in 
during  the  present  autumn,  and  that  the  con- 
tractor (Mr.  W.  Southern,  of  Salford)  will  liave 
the  building  completed  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

MAKi'iiK. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new  pariah 
church  of  All  Saints,  Marple,  was  laid  on 

S. aturday  week.  The  plan  compriaea  a broad 
nave,  chancel  of  same  width,  south  chancel 
aisle  to  be  used  as  organ  chamber  and  vestry, 
aisles  to  nave,  western  narthex  divided  by  an 
arch  so  that  the  northern  portion  forms  a 
baptistery  and  the  southern  a porch,  and  a 
western  tower.  The  style  is  Early  Geometrical. 
The  church  is  to  be  built  of  ashlar  stone — the 
internal  wall-surfaces  being  plastered.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  natural  rise  in  the  site  to 
lay  the  nave  floor  so  as  to  slope  18in.  upwards 
from  west  to  east.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  fi50  adults,  at  a cost  of  d£G,000.  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Henry  Taylor  are  the  architects. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  — On 
Friday  a numerous  deputation  from  inhabitants 
of  Paddington  and  Marylebone,  headed  by  Sir 

T.  Chambers,  M.P.,  presented  a memorial  ask- 
ing that  the  board  would  acquire  a piece  of 
land,  94  acres  in  extent,  lying  between  Ports- 
down-road  and  Sutherland-gardens,  as  a public 
park.  The  memori.al,  which  is  supported  by 
both  the  vestries  of  the  district,  was  referred  to 
the  works  committee  for  consideration.  The 
same  course  was  adopted  with  reference  to  a 
memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Kilburn, 
Hampstead,  and  St.  John’s-wood,  complaining 
of  the  inadequate  capacity  of  the  sewers.  It 
was  agreed  to  grant  permission  to  the  Poplar 
district  board  to  borrow  ,£3,000  for  improve- 
ments in  Devon’s-road,  Orwell-road,  and  St. 
Leonard’s-street ; to  Islington  vestry  £4,870 
for  erecting  stabling  and  workshops  in  Liver- 
pool-road  ; and  Camberwell  guardians  £10,000 
for  completing  the  new  workhouse.  The  engi- 
neer having  reported  as  to  a settlement  in  a 
portion  of  the  N.W.  angle  of  Barking  reservoir, 
the  general  contractors  were  directed  to  make  it 
“temporarily  secure”  by  shoring,  at  a cost  of 
£500.  Designs,  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  for  bridges  carrying  the  Fulham  Exten- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  District  Eailway  over 
King’s-road  and  Munster-road,  Fulham,  were 
conditionally  approved,  as  was  also  a design 
submitted  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Robbins,  of  a bridge  to 
carry  West-end-lane,  Hampstead,  over  Kings- 
bury Extension  of  Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s- 
wOod  Eailway. 

Eainford. — The  new  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  Eainford,  was  recently  consecrated. 
The  church  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  its  total 
length  being  113ft.  6in.  by  4Sft.  2in.  wide,  the 
total  height  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof  being  46ft. 
The  church  is  divided  into  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles,  the  former  of  which  is  77ft.  long, 
the  chancel  being  31ft.  deep  by  19ft.  wide.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chaucel  ia  a small  chapel, 
which  is  faced  on  the  north  side  by  an  organ 
chamber,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  vestry. 
The  edifice  is  built  of  Euncorn  stone,  relieved 
with  red  stone  bands  and  dressings.  At  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  building  is  a tower, 
which  is  ISft.  square  at  the  base,  but  at  present 
is  only  carried  to  a height  of  26ft.  The  build- 
ing is  capable  of  accommodating  about  550 
persons.  The  architects  for  the  building  were 
Messrs.  Aldridge  and  Deacon,  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  Hugh  Yates,  of  Liverpool. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  £5,449. 

Eushall,  Norfolk. — The  parish  church  of 
this  small  village,  which  has  been  in  an  unsafe 
condition,  was  reopened  last  week,  after  partial 
restoration.  An  entirely  new  open-timbered 
roof  of  pitch-pine  has  been  erected  ; it  is  covered 
with  green  slates,  and  has  Macfarlane’s  im- 
proved eaves’  gutters.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal masonry  has  been  cleansed  from  plaster, 
and  pointed,  and  new  buttresses  erected  to 
chancel.  The  tower  has  been  partly  restored, 
and  new  crosses  and  coping  added  to  east 
.and  west  gables  of  the  church.  Three  now 
windows  have  been  opened  in  chancel,  and  all 
the  windows  glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The 
inside  walla  have  been  plastered  and  stuccoed, 
the  floors  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles,  oak  altar- 
rail,  with  brass  and  iron  standards,  and  new 
carved  benching  erected  in  chancel,  whilst  in 
the  nave  chairs  temporarily  replaced  the  un- 


sightly  high  pews.  Gidney’a  warming  appa- 
ratus has  been  introduced.  Mr.  George  Grim- 
wood,  builder,  Weybread,  w,as  the  solo  con- 
tractor ; the  stonework  was  done  by  Mr.  Nursey, 
and  file  glazing  li.v  Mr.  Gibaon,  of  FreHsingfield. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  M.  i’hipson,  of  Norwich 
and  Ipswich. 

St.  Doowell’b,  Eemukokesuire.  — 'This 
church,  which  baa  been  under  a process  of 
gradual  repair  and  restoration  for  several  years 
past,  was  reopened  on  tlie  4lh  inst.  One  of 
the  principal  and  most  recent  improvements 
has  been  the  lowering  of  the  floors  some  18in., 
preparatory  to  fitting  up  the  interior  with  open 
pitch-pine  seats,  thus  restoring  the  original 
height  of  the  arcade,  exposing  the  bases  of  the 
columns  to  view,  and  presenting  the  interior 
in  its  ancient  proportions,  'i'he  contractor  for 
the  more  recent  works  was  Mr.  W.  Balcombe, 
of  Kenilworth,  working  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  II.  Lingen 
Barker,  of  London,  Herefird,  and  Tenby. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. — Jn  'I’hursday  week  the 
Free  Library  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  was  opened. 
The  building  consists  of  two  departments — 
namely,  that  to  be  used  exclu.sively  for  library 
purposes,  and  the  other  originally  intended  to 
be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a restaurant.  The 
latter  is  in  a basement,  and  contains  a dining- 
room 50ft.  long  liy  27ft  wide,  kitchen,  scullery, 
stores,  cellars,  pantries,  and  lavatories.  The 
free  library  portion  contains  a large  room,  which 
will  provide  for  reading-room,  museum,  and 
library.  It  is  50ft.  ia  length,  27ft.  wide,  and 
23ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  new 
buildings  occupy  a site  between  the  Minton 
Memorial  Building  and  Bath-street,  and  form 
one  group  with  the  Minton  Memorial  Building. 
The  style  of  this  building  has  not,  however, 
been  followed  in  the  design  of  the  free  library, 
which  will  be  mostly  of  brick,  treated  freely 
after  the  manner  of  Queen  Anne  work.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  £3,200,  exclusive  of 
fittings.  Mr.  Gallimore,  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  was  the  contractor ; and  Mr.  C.  Lynam, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the  architect. 

Walsall. — The  new  Cottage  Hospital  build- 
ings at  Walsall  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesday.  The  buildings  are  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  hospital,  and  a considerable  part 
of  the  grounds  which  were  connected  there- 
with, the  style  of  architecture  being  that  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
materials  used  externally  being  red  bricks, 
built  hollow,  and  Staffordshire  tiles  for  the 
roofs.  To  each  ward  is  attached  a bath-room, 
a Moule’s  earth-closet,  a lavatory,  and  a sink. 
The  corridors  are  glazed  along  the  sides,  and 
laid  with  Maw  & Co.’s  tiles.  A liberal 
allowance  of  space  to  patients  has  been  made, 
viz.,  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  and  36ft.  superficial 
floor  space  to  each  bed,  and  the  arrangements 
with  regard  to  ventilation  and  warming  are 
effected  with  Shillito  and  Shorland’s  patent 
Manchester  grates.  All  the  locks  and  door 
furniture  for  upwards  of  130  doors  were  sup- 
plied according  to  the  architects’  specification 
by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  37,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London.  The  architects  of  the  building 
were  Messrs.  Henman,  Harrison,  and  Perrott, 
9,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Moore,  of  Walsall. 

Whilton. — On  the  31st  ult.  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  consecrated  a new  chancel,  which 
is  part  of  the  work  of  restoration  now  going  on 
at  Whilton  Church,  Northamptonshire.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn.  The  new 
chancel  has  a three-light  east  window,  with 
geometrical  tracery,  and  a two-light  window 
on  the  south  side,  glazed  with  cathedral-tinted 
glass.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with 
Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  roof  is  open. 
The  dimensions  are — 25ft.  long  by  16ft.  wide, 
with  south  chancel  aisle  12ft.  by  6ft.,  and  ves- 
try and  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side  16ft. 
by  7ft.  A flying  arch  connects  the  chancel 
aisle  with  the  nave  aisle,  and  for  that  and  the 
new  chancel  arch,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
the  work,  yellow  Harlestone  stone  has  been 
used.  This  p.art  of  the  work  was  begun  in 
May  last  by  the  builder,  Mr.  Gee,  of  Daventry, 
and  has  cost  £1,500.  Next  spring  the  nave  will 
be  proceeded  witli,  the  total  estimate  for  the 
work  being  £2,300.  When  completed  there 
will  be  a nave  45ft.  long  by  15ft.  wide,  south 
.aisle  30ft.  by  7ft.  and  north  aisle  32ft.  by  10ft. 
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WiDNES  SoHOor.  lioAKD. — Oil  l<’ri(lay  wcok 
the  third  of  the  now  school  huildinj's  orocted 
for  the  above  hoard,  at  Sirnin’s-croas,  was 
opened.  Tlio  school  provides  accommodation 
for  800  ohihlren,  with  an  avera<jo  allowance  of 
10  superficial  feet  per  child.  The  contract  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Carlile  and  Oo., 
from  desifjns  by  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Messrs.  F.  and  G.  Holme,  architects 
to  the  board. 

WiLBY. — The  parish  church  of  Wilby,  North- 
amptonshire, was  reopened,  after  restoration, 
on  Tuesday  week.  Architecturally  the  church 
possesses  few  remarkable  features,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  tower,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  tower  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  the 
church  about  the  umtdle  of  the  15th  century, 
the  other  portions  of  the  building  being  about 
two  centuries  older.  The  tower  and  belfry  have 
been  restored,  and  the  old  pews  replaced  by  open 
pitch-pine  seats.  The  church  has  been  re- 
roofed with  open  timber,  the  canopy  of  the 
sanctuary  re-decorated,  and  the  church  through- 
out has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  renovated. 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  of  London  and  Northampton, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Goodridge, 
of  Eoade,  was  the  builder. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Soyal  Scottish 
Academicians  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  Edinburgh, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  asso- 
ciates : — Mr.  Robert  Gibb,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  Robert 
Alexander,  Cramond ; and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hole,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  mission-room,  &c.,  in  connection  with  St. 
Saviour’s,  South  Hampstead,  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day last  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  The  accom- 
modation provided  includes  a room,  61ft.  by  24ft., 
class-rooms,  porches,  &c.  The  total  cost  of  the  new 
building  is  .£1,800.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Batterbury  and  Huxley,  of  25,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row,  W.C.,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Manley  and  Rogers,  of  Eegent’s-park,  N W. 

For  the  third  time  within  thirty  years  the  tower 
of  the  parish  church  of  Week  St.  Mary,  North 
Cornwall,  was  on  Saturday  night  struck  by  light- 
ning and  demolished.  Some  .£2,000  will  be  needed 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church. 

In  “ Some  East  Anglian  Worthies,”  in  London 
Society,  it  is  suggested  that  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland  and  England,  which  have  puzzled  archaeolo- 
gists, are  really  “ wells,”  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
sinking  of  the  land. 

At  the  consecration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Stal- 
bridge,  Dorset,  which  has  been  restored  at  a cost  of 
.£2,600,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury said  thatinthematterof restoringchurchesthey 
could  see  how  well  each  generation  thought  of  itself. 
He  did  not  know  what  their  children  and  grand- 
children would  say  about  their  restoration  of 
churches  ; perhaps  they  would  say  it  was  all  wrong, 
and  some  new  form  of  restoration  would  be  required 
before  long. 

The  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works  adopted 
a report  from  a committee  on  Wednesday  week, 
deciding  for  the  future  to  have  only  brickwork 
sewers  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  but  to  permit 
the  use  of  pipe  sewers  in  subsidiary  streets. 

The  vestry  of  Limehouse,  E.,  has  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a vestry  hall  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  d£8,000. 

The  Merthyr  School  Bo.ard  have  appointed  Mr. 
John  Thomas,  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  as  clerk  of  works. 

A stained  glass  two-light  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  workhouse  chapel,  at  Cookham,  near  Maiden- 
head, has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a memo- 
rial to  the  late  matron.  The  subjects  are  the  Bap- 
tism and  Nativity  of  Our  Lord,  and  His  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  and  Crucifixion.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London. 

The  guardians  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  have 
adopted — subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board — plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Jarvis  and  Son,  of  Trinity-square,  of  improvements 
at  Christchurch  workhouse,  estimated  to  cost 
.£1,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Arcbieo- 
logical  Society  was  hdd  at  Devizes  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  report  mentioned  the  death  of  twelve 
members  during  the  year,  and  added  that  the  great 
work  of  the  society,  in  1878,  had  been  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  museum  by  the  deposit  therein — by 
permission  of  Sir  Henry  Hoare — of  the  noble  Stour- 
head  collection  of  antiquities,  forming  the  spoil  of 
the  barrows  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs. 

The  Local  Board  of  Driffield,  Yorkshire,  have 
definitively  adopted  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Old- 
ham and  Bohn,  engineers,  of  Hull,  for  the  drainage 
of  the  district,  and  have  invited  tenders  for  the  work. 


Moro  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

LntterH  on  HuhJeotH  of  Unlvorniil  InturcHt  hnvo  ujjpdin i-fl  durlnir 
tho  liiH  tHo  voara  In  tJio  P:N(1LISU  MKCHaNIU  AND  WORi.l) 
OK  HCIKNCIC,  moat  of  i<hAin  from  jmihh  of  t-Jm  loiulln/ 
HolontlHo  unci  Teohnloal  Authoj-ltloB  of  thn  rtar.  Th<  ■UMat.clM  of 
original  ar»lolo«  niul  nolontUlo  paporw,  nml  nw.-lpi.i  and 

wi’lnkUaembraoIUK  almost  ovory  Hubjoot  on  whlcli  It,  In 
to  doBiro  tuformatflon  haro  n1»o  appoarod  dwrlntf  tho  nmih;  pmind. 
The  <}a,vUuHt  and  mo«b  aoounitu  Information  roHpoottnif  al]  new 
Holontlfto  dlaaovnrloH  ojid  moohanloul  Invontlonn  1h  to  bo  found  In 
lu  iind  Its  larjfo  oiroulatlon  renders  lb  tho  bcht  modltiin 

fsr  all  aavertiHftrs  wlio  wish  thotr  announceTnenta  to  Vio  broM«ht 
utidai'  bho  udkl.se  o/  inanafaoturorn,  moohonlos,  soiontlflo  workors, 
and  amatcnirs,  Prloo  Twopc'uoo,  of  all  bookHellor«  nnil  howh* 
vondors.  Post-free  2id.  Onioe:  31,  Tuvlstock-stroot,  Covont- 
Korden,  W#C, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  oursolvefl  renponsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  oommuuioations  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  olaimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence. I 

A.U  letters  should  be  addrtssed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  OOVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  fool  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favoiir  us  with  briet  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  lino  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  .half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P. 0.0. , and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  It  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
aome  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received. — C.  S.  B. — M.  II.  and  Co. — A.  and  Co.— J.  M. 
— B.  F.  C.— Rev.  R.  L.— L.  P.  Co.-R.  I.  B.  A.— M.  and 
Co.-M.  B.  of  W.-R.  C.  B.  R.  C.— E.  S. 

R.  A.  H.  (The  roofing  felt  advertised  in  these  pages  by 
Engert  and  Rolfe,  of  Poplar,  is  the  best  material  you 
can  use.  It  is  cheap,  easily  fixed,  and  lasting.) 
“BUILDING  NEWS”  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  publish  the  villa  design  to  which 
we  have  awarded  the  second  place. 

T.  H.  C.  (It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  if  it  can 
be  arranged  more  economically.)  — East  Anglian, 
“Amphion.”  (We  cannot  please  everybody — it  would 
be  as  impossible  as  impolitic  to  do  so ; the  hesitation 
expressed  in  your  last  remark  must  apply  to  your  confi- 
dence in  your  own  resources.) 


Comspouimet 

OAK  V.  OAK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Mr.  Chapman,  in  your  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 25th,  opens  the  question  of  the  two  species 
or  varieties  of  oak  as  was  done  at  the  discus- 
sion on  my  paper  at  the  Institute.  I have 
hitherto  neglected  it,  because  it  seemed  to  lead 
one  away  from  the  simple  question  of  the  use 
of  chesnut ; but,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
there  is  more  in  the  question  than  there  really 
is,  I will  now  give  a general  outline  of  it. 

Botanists  have  long  recognised  two  varieties 
of  the  oak.  Quercus  robur,  one  which  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  except  in  particular  districts, 
has  leaves  rather  narrow,  deeply  jagged,  and 
set  close  to  the  shoot ; its  acorns  are  carried  on 
a long  stalk  about  l^in.  long.  The  other  has 
stalked  leaves,  broader,  less  deeply  cut,  of  a 
richer  and  more  shining  green,  and  its  acorns  are 
set  almost  close  to  the  shoot.  These  difierences 
are  clear  enough  when  one  has  been  shown 
them  in  very  marked  specimens ; but,  after 
all,  they  are  small,  and  none  but  a botanist 
would  trouble  about  them.  Yet  some  botanists 
have  thought  they  marked  distinct  species, 
calling  the  common  one,  whose  acorns  stand 
on  a stalk  or  “ peduncle,”  Quercus  pedunculata, 
and  the  other,  whose  acorns  “ sit  ” close  to  the 
stem,  Q.  sessilijlora,  while  they  call  a form  which 
comes  between  these  two  Q.  intermedia.  But 
unfortunately  one  finds  all  degrees  of  varia- 
tion between  the  two  extreme  forms  ; and  so. 


while  \t  is  interesting  to  notice  thorn,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  any  distinct  species  out 
of  tliem.  And,  indeed,  foresters  have  raised 
very  marked  varieties  of  oak  from  the  acorns 
of  a single  tree. 

If  you  were  to  publish  tho  opinions  which  I 
now  have  by  me,  in  print  and  in  letters,  from 
well-kmown  authorities,  they  would  fill  a 
double  number.  1 find  the  strongest  assertions 
tliat  the  common  form  (or  pedunculata)  is  more 
handsome  as  a tree,  taller,  of  quicker  growth, 
tougher,  more  durable  in  and  out  of  water,  and 
indeed  the  only  form  that  ought  to  he  used. 
I find  exactly  the  same  merits  ascribed  to  the 
rarer  sessilijlora,  with  the  addition  that  its 
rarity  is  owing  to  its  having  been  exclusively 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  it  was  then 
nearly  exterminated.  Now  as  regards  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree,  as  it  grows,  it  is  manifest 
to  any  one  who  looks  at  a large  number  that 
neither  side  can  claim  a victory.  Why,  then, 
should  one  put  more  faith  in  the  statements  as 
to  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  timber — a 
matter  much  more  difficult  to  decide,  and  as  to 
which  I at  least  can  find  nothing  beyond 
assertion,  when  evidence  is  essential  ? Loudon’s 
statement  that  sessilijlora  is  so  deficient  in  the 
medullary  rays  producing  the  silver  grain  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from 
chesnutis  a common  statement,  but  it  cannot  be 
literally  true,  for  we  never  find  oak,  either  old  or 
modern,  that  does  not  show  the  silver  grain, 
very  distinctly  indeed  when  it  has  been  properly 
cut  “ on  the  quarter,”  though  in  some  speci- 
mens it  is  more  distinct  than  in  others.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  the  external  differ- 
ences I have  noted  are  not  accompanied  by 
some  internal  differences,  but  we  want  evidence 
of  this  from  a large  number  of  specimens,  and 
unless  landowners  will  allow  their  trees  to  be 
cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  scientific 
curiosity,  I don’t  see  where  the  evidence  is  to 
be  got.  Meanwhile,  to  assume  that  every  speci- 
men which  has  the  silver  grain  sparingly  de- 
veloped is  of  the  variety  sessilijlora,  as  has  been 
done  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Westminster 
Hall  roofs,  is  quite  premature  so  far  as  I know. 
The  proofs  which  I brought  before  the  Insti- 
tute, showing  the  superior  resistance  of  the 
silver  grain  to  ordinary  decay,  the  attacks  of 
the  worm,  and  wear  and  tear,  as  well  as  the 
way  in  which  it  adds  stiffness  to  the  wood,  go 
against  the  notion  that  our  best  roofs  are  of  the 
variety  sessilijlora. 

Having  had  good  opportunities  of  studying 
this  question  scientifically  with  botanists,  and 
practically,  I believe  that  it  has  very  little  in- 
terest for  the  architect,  for  if  he  depends  upon 
the  careful  selection  of  seasoned  timber  he 
will  be  doing  exactly  what  the  ancient  carpen- 
ters did,  they  having  known  nothing  of  these 
distinctions  I have  described,  and  having  been 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  remarkably  free  from 
the  fancies  of  their  less  practised,  and  there- 
fore less  practical,  successors. — I am,  &c„ 

Thos.  Blashill. 


PURSUING  A SHADOW. 

Sib,— I would  call  attention  to  a very  common, 
form  of  “ fudging  ” in  the  effective  and  pretty 
style  of  pen-and-ink  illustrations  contributed 
to  your  journal.  Solid  and  bulky  erections  are 
made  to  part  with  their  shadows  after  the 
manner  of  Peter  Schemill.  Note  specially  the 
view  of  Tehay  Church  in  yours  of  the  8th  inst. 
How  is  it  that  the  tower,  of  some  12ft.  pro- 
jection, casts  no  shadow  upon  the  chancel  wall  ? 
The  porch  casts  a palpable  shadow,  as  also  the 
small  buttress  near  tower.  There  are  several 
other  very  glaring  errors  of  shading  that  I 
could  point  out ; but  while  on  this  topic  I may 
further  illustrate  my  point  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  similar  fudging  in  the  view  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Church,  Ilkley,  in  your  paper.  May  18, 
1877.  I have  the  more  reason  for  doing  this, 
on  account  of  the  drawing  being  the  work  of 
an  A.R.A.,  and  an  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  be- 
sides being  commended  in  glowing  terms  by 
you.  Here  the  same  objection  arises  that  I 
note  in  Tehay  Church.  The  transept,  some 
13ft.  deep,  casts  a mere  streak  of  a shadow, 
about  equal  to  the  buttress,  of  2ft.  or  so — in 
fact,  a pier  of  the  recessed  arcade,  some  9in. 
deep,  has  a shadow  of  equal  depth  to  them  all, 
while  to  the  porch  the  shadow  is  more  honestly 
rendered.  I think  we  have  a right  to  some- 
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thinj'  more  awurato  from  a miiHter  in  liiH  pro- 
fesHion,  i*Kpociully  an  liin  atylo  (errorH  and  all) 
in  HO  alaviHiily  copied.  I could,  of  courHC,  mul- 
tiply inatanees  liy  tlie  Hcoro  from  drnwinf.n 
from  the  same  hand  and  otlierH,  hut  have  no 
wIhIi  to  trcHpasH  on  your  valualdo  Hi>aco. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  they  are  only 
to  bo  regarded  as  ‘‘sketches.”  Incompletion 
does  not  cover  gross  and  palpable  inaccuracy, 
and  besides,  there  is  a very  great  amount  of 
method  in  the  madness  of  these  artistic  and 
etfective  renderings.  It  is  done  for  ‘‘  effect.” 
The  reason  in  these  cases  is  that  the  shadows 
put  in  properly  would  interfere  with  the 
“breadth  of  light”  aimed  at,  and  be  fatal  to 
effect  sought  to  ho  given  to  the  work.  You 
may  easily  see  this  by  putting  the  shadows 
correctly,  and  shading  in  pencil,  whilst  to  but- 
tresses and  small  projections  the  strongly- 
defined  shadow  is  wanted  to  emphasise  the 
projection,  and  is  put  in  accordingly,  whether 
correct  or  not.  Tliis  is  a poor  contrast  to  the 
conscientious  and  laboured  way  that  French 
draughtsmen  show  their  shadows.  There  used 
to  be  a great  deal  of  comment  (much  of  it  un- 
deserved) some  years  past  upon  the  flashy  and 
tricky  way  our  water-colour  draughtsmen 
illustrated  their  views  of  buildings,  but  they 
did  not  commonly  omit  shadows  by  the  whole- 
sale, and  after  all,  an  “ accidental  ” or  imagi- 
nary shadow  from  a passing  cloud  is  a more 
legitimate  and  honest  artifice  than  the  glaring 
liberty  taken  with  the  sun  that  I have  indicated 
in  my  letter. — I am,  &c.,  B. 


THE  CEEWKEENE  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — I have  just  read  the  instructions  to 
architects  in  the  case  of  the  Crewkerne  Gram- 
mar School  Competition,  and  foward  you  the 
following  extracts  from  the  same,  with  a few 
remarks  thereon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent young  architects  from  uselessly  spending 
their  time  and  money  upon  an  undertaking 
which  is  pretty  certain  to  bring  them  nothing 
but  vexation  : — “ The  governors  require  a 
school-room  capable  of  accommodating  150 
boys ; five  class-rooms,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
adapted  for  a governors’  board-room ; a bath, 
•gymnasium,  chemical  laboratory,  an  under- 
cover exercise  place,  lavatories,  &c.  A dining- 
room to  accommodate  80,  with  kitchen  and 
other  necessary  offices,  calculated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  head-master  also ; dormi- 
tories, with  cubicles,  for  65  boys ; also  one 
common  sitting-room  and  three  bedrooms  for 
assistant  masters ; together  with  suitable 
water-closet,  lavatory, bath-rooms,  &c.  Matron’s 
sitting  and  bedroom  with  wardrobe,  store- 
rooms, &c. ; two  sick  bedrooms,  and  a convale- 
scent room,  with  room  for  nurse,  water-closet, 
Ac.  A master’s  residence,  with  accommodation 
for  his  family,  nursery,  Ac.  (but  not  to  include 
second  kitchen).  Servants’  rooms  for  six 
female  and  two  male  servants  ; cellarage,  &c., 
laundry,  and  incidental  accommodation. 

“ Hospital  (isolated)  for  infectious  cases  to 
accommodate  12  boys  and  nurses,  &c.,  and  a 
disinfecting  chamber  for  clothes.  Water  supply 
must  be  obtained  by  sinking  a well  (GOft.  to 
70ft.  deep),  and  be  distributed  over  the  build- 
ings by  means  of  a steam  or  gas  engine. 
Effectual  drainage  must  be  provided  for.  It  is 
essential  that  the  site  be  inspected  by  any 
architect  intending  to  compete.  A plan  of  the 
ground,  &c.,  will  be  furnished  on  payment  of 
half  a guinea.  After  full  consideration  of  the 
plans,  &c.,  the  governors  will  decide  whether 
they  approve  of  one  sufficiently  to  adopt  it. 
Should  they  do  so,  they  will  award  the  first 
premium  of  ,£50  to  it,  and  .£15  to  that  which, 
in  their  opinion,  is  the  next  best,  but  they  do 
not  pledge  themselves  to  approve  of  any  of  the 
plans.  In  case  of  non-approval,  no  premium 
will  be  paid. 

“ The  governors  anxiously  desire  a clear  un- 
derstanding to  exist  regarding  the  limitation  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  and  they  therefore 
beg  to  add  that  no  plan  will  be  finally  approved 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  in- 
cluding all  attendant  expenses,  architects’  com- 
mission, payments  to  clerk  of  works,  and  all 
extras  (with  a sufficient  margin  for  contin- 
gencies) for  the  sum  of  .£6,500.  This  amount 
is  to  embrace  all  the  above  objects,  and  is  to 
cover  the  total  outlay.  The  approval  of  the 


plans  will  be  conditional  on  the  ability  of  tho 
governors  subseciuently  to  obtain  from  a re- 
Bj)onsiblo  builder  tenders  and  contracts  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  proposed  on  projjer 
specifications  within  tho  sum  allotted.” 

From  tho  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  exceedingly  iloubtful  if  any  premiums  at 
all  will  be  awarded  ; as  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
governors  they  do  not  consider  any  of  the 
designs  come  up  to  their  ideas,  no  premium 
will  bo  paid.  Again,  to  any  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  building  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  building, 
however  plain,  can  be  built  with  the  required 
accommodation  for  the  sum  mentioned,  as 
after  deducting  architect’s  commission,  clerk 
of  work’s  salary,  and  a sufficient  sum  to  cover 
contingencies,  there  will  barely  Vie  £5,500  left 
for  the  buildings  themselves.  I think  that  I 
have  said  quite  enongh  to  convince  all  think, 
ing  men  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  compete 
under  such  conditions  and  instructions.  I en- 
close my  card,  and  sub.scribe  myself — Yours, 
Ac.,  One  who  will  not  Comi'ete. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB 
VILLA  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  own  remarks  and  those  of 
your  correspondents  I beg  to  say  the  cant  to  bay 
window  in  attic  plan  is  intended  to  be  carried  by 
scantlings  placed  on  the  joists,  which  I think  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  the  amount  of  brickwork 
above.  The  Sin.  wall  at  side  of  bay  would  bo  of 
timber,  with  tile  hangings.  I intended  the  servants’ 
w.-c.  to  be  lighted  by  means  of  a glass  riser  to  step 
at  scullery  door.  In  addition  to  this,  the  w.-c.  door 
might  be  cut  6in.  short  at  top,  and  so  secure  light 
and  ventilation  too.— I am,  &c.,  S in  Circle. 


The  Dean  Hook  memorial  clock  in  the  campanile 
of  Chichester  Cathedral  was  formally  started  by 
the  present  dean  last  Saturday.  The  c'oek 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Joyce,  of  Whit- 
church, Salop,  and  is  made  with  the  compensated 
pendulum  and  gravity  escapement  movement  in- 
vented by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  for  the  Weitminster 
Palace  clock.  It  wid  str.ke  the  hours  on  a new 
73cwt.  bell,  with  a hammer  weighing  1401b.,  and 
the  Cambridge  chimes  will  be  struck  quaiterly  on 
the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  7th  bells  of  the  ordina'^y  peal. 
The  clock  has  been  fixed  in  the  tower  by  Mr.  W. 
Joyce. 

In  repairing  the  outer  walls  of  an  old  hou^e  at  the 
corner  of  Sttcp-hill  and  Christ’s  Hospital  terrace, 
Lincoln,  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  revea’ed  a 
blocked-up  ancient  window,  almost  a fac-simile  of 
the  celebrated  one  in  the  .lew’s  house  at  the  foot  of 
Steep  hill.  The  central  mullion  was  absent,  and  the 
window  had  been  blockMl  up.  The  assumption  that 
it  was  of  the  12th  cemury  bas  been  confirmed  by  the 
finding  on  the  groining  of  the  cellar  the  date  1107. 
The  fragments  of  the  window  have  been  put  together 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Bacon,  of 
Lincoln,  and  tbroush  the  action  of  the  Kev.  Pre- 
centor Venables,  who  has  given  a mullion-carved  cap 
and  base,  and  cathedral  gla-s  for  glazing,  the  window 
has  been  opened  up  and  preserved. 

The  Liskeard  school  board  have  approved  sites  at 
Dobwalls  and  Trewidland  for  new  schools  to  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Vincent. 

The  Baptist  chapel  at  Corwen,  Merionethshire, 
was  reopened  last  week,  after  enlargement  carried 
outatacost  of  £’O00.  Mr.E  Owen,  ot  Liverpool,  was 
the  architect,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  M. 
and  J.  Eoberts,  of  Llangollen. 

The  parish  church  of  Wellingore  has  been  re- 
opened, after  restorat'on  from  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford.  The  chancel  has  been 
re- lengthened,  the  roofs  of  both  chancel  and  nave 
raised  to  a higher  pitch,  the  floor  of  nave  lowered 
to  original  level,  and  the  number  of  sittings  increased 
from  164  to  200.  The  cost  has  been  £1,600-  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Maxey  were  tho  contractors. 

Messrs.  Hod  on,  Price  and  Hodson,  of  Lough- 
borough, have  been  appointed  architects  for  tho 
erection  of  new  schools  for  the  School  Board  of 
Loughborough. 

A new  pulpit  and  lectern  of  cedar  and  oak  were 
uncovered  lavt  Sunday  in  St.  Switbin’s  Church, 
Sandford,  Devon.  'Ihe  lectern  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Innoc-nt  and  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  and  both 
were  carved  by  Mr.  H.  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  clock  which  is  now  fixed  in  the  Guildha'l, 
Totnes,  has  been  manufactured  and  fixed  up  by 
Messrs.  GilUtt,  Bland,  and  Co.,  of  Croydon.  Tho 
bell  was  also  cast  in  Messrs.  Gillelt,  Bland,  and  Co.’s 
bell-foundry. 

The  Artizans’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875, 
is  about  to  bo  applied  by  the  Derby  Town  Council 
to  an  unhealthy  area  in  that  town,  comprising  parts 
of  St.  Helen’s,  Goodwin,  and  Jury  streets,  Walker 
and  Bold  lanes,  and  Willow-row. 


Jutcrcommunication. 


QUESTIONS. 

[6681.]— Repairs.— Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord 
or  tenant  to  repair  ghiH.-)  broken  in  a largo  skylight 
over  ground  floor  ? 'I'bere  is  a walk  round  the  sky- 
light,  forming  a lend  flit,  which  is  constantly  used 
by  the  tenant.- A SuiiUClunnK. 

[6582.]— Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations. — I am 
concerned  in  a survey  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Dila- 
pidations Act,  1871,  ami  should  be  much  indebted  to 
any  of  your  readers  who  would  refer  me  to  some 
work  setting  out  what  comes  under  the  cognisance 
of  tho  diocesan  surveyor  as  regards  chancel  dilapi- 
dations—e^.,  I have  been  informed  (but  I should 
have  felt  disposed  to  doubt  it;  that  the  repair  of  the 
windows  and  flooring  of  a chancel  is  the  duty  of  the 
parish — not  of  the  rector  or  vicar  ; so  too  with  the 
rails  in  front  of  the  communion  table,  and  also  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  pulpit  when  the  latter  is  entered 
from  the  chancel.  This  seems  probable  enough. 
All  I have  at  present  to  guide  me  are  the  rubrics 
and  canons,  which  do  not  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion.— S. 

[5583.] — Gothic  Roof. — I should  be  obliged  if 
some  of  your  readers  would  kindly  inform  me  where 
I can  obtain  information  as  to  the  construction  of 
open  roofs  for  Gothic  buildings,  such  as  chapels, 
&c.,  roofed  in  one  span  ? I have  many  books,  but 
can  obtain  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  design- 
ing, size  ot  timber  for,  strength,  &c.,  of  the  above, 
although  I have  every  information  of  the  ordinary 
king  and  queen-post  roofs,  with  tie-beam  at  foot  of 
principal  rafters  ; but  I wish  to  place  it  about  half- 
way up,  so  as  to  give  greater  height  to  chapel.— 
Young  Architect.  • 

[5584.]— Foundations.— What  is  the  best  way  to 
support  a stone  building  on  land  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  wet  soft  bog,  from  lOit.  to  15ft.  in  depth, 
on  a chalk  bottom  ? Would  not  piles  rot  in  the 
course  of  time  ?— Inexperience. 

[5585.] — Wood  Paving  for  Churches. — Will 
some  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing points  relating  to  wood  block  pavings  for 
churches  or  schools  : — 1.  What  kind  of  fir  is  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  ? 2.  What  kind  of  bed  is 
best  for  the  blocks  to  be  laid  upon  ? 3.  How  wide 
and  how  thick  should  the  blocks  be  ? 4.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  laying  the  blocks  endways  of  the 
grain  ? 5.  What  is  about  the  cheapest  rate  per 

yard  super  that  such  pavings  can  be  laid,  including 
the  bedding  upon  which  the  blocks  rest  ? — S.  P.  G.  E. 

[5.586] — Pump  for  Boiling  Water. — May  I 
ask  if  there  is  a small  hand  pump  made  that  can  be 
relied  on  if  used  to  pump  boiling  water  ?— Q. 

[5587.]— Dross  from  Galvanising. — Will  some 
one  kindly  inform  me  how  to  manipulate  the  metal 
dross  from  a galvanising  pot  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
use  it  again  ? I believe  there  is  a way.  If  not, 
what  is  the  best  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  ? — H.  C. 
Waters. 

[5588.]— Hair  in  Plaster. — For  what  length  of 
time  will  hair  remain  intact  in  plastering  ? Is  it 
ever  known  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  chemical 
action  ot  the  lime,  or  from  being  mixed  with  the 
lime  and  lying  damp  for  a considerable  time  before 
being  used  ? — Alpha. 

[5.589.]— Lead  and  Wire  Gauge. — I have  to 
thank  E.  F.  Dawson  for  his  kind  answer  to  my 
question  on  this  subject  ; but  there  seems  to  be  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  No.  of  gauge  given  for  4lP.  lead. 
Will  he  kindly  inform  me  if  that  is  so,  or  if  No.  18 
is  correct  P — H.  G.  B. 

[6590.]— Glazed  Drain  Pipes. — Will  some  kind 
reader  inform  me  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
stoneware  and  an  earthenware  drain-pipe,  and  what 
is  the  best  and  most  practical  mode  of  testing  a 
drain-pipe  as  to  its  strength  and  durability  ?— 
A.  B.  C. 

[5591.] — Cement  Blackboard.— What  is  the  best 
way  of  blackening  a cement  blackboard — by  mixing 
colouring  matter  with  the  cement,  or  by  painting, 
or  how  ?— J.  A.  G. 


REPLIES. 

[5514.]— Damp  Walls.  — Mr.  T.  Blashill  will 
excuse  me  if  1 have  misunderstood  him,  but  his 
statements  were  intended  to  show  that  after  ail  a 
hollow  wall  may  bo  as  absorbent  as  a solid  one. 
This  idea  I dispute  if  the  hollow  wall  is  properly 
constructed.  If  he  calls  this  a “ careless  statement  ” 
I may  well  retort,  but  1 prefer  with  him  to  examine 
facts.  I dare  say— without  the  slightest  discourtesy 
— 1 have  erected  more  hollow  walla  than  Mr.  Blashill, 
at  least  I ought  to  know  something  about  them.  Mr. 
Blashill  says,  ‘‘  What  I dispute  is  that  a well- 
built  wall  of  the  thickness  of  14in.  and  upwards  will 
allow  rain  to  soak  through  the  bricks  and  pour  down 
in-nide."  Now,  as  I have  assorted,  1 know  of  similar 
cases  to  that  given  by  ‘‘  Architect,”  in  which  neither 
the  junction  of  wall  and  roof,  nor  other  means  of 
transmission  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blashill,  existed. 
But  my  explanation  of  the  evil  is  rather  different  to 
that  given  by  him.  Mr.  Blashill  asks,  ” Why  in  a 
fence  wall  that  is  exposed  to  driving  rain  tho  water 
does  not  run  through  and  pour  down  the  sheltered 
side,  us  it  is  said  to  do  in  houses."  it  is  readily 
explaiucd  by  tho  fact  that  moisturo  is  absorbed 
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towards  tho  warm  sidp,  and  tliat  tho  heat  of  a room 
will  often  draw  the  wot  inwanls.  A (iro  will  do  tliis. 
As  Mr.  Hlasbill  wants  facts  this  is  ouo  ho  may  prove 
for  himself.— G.  11.  G. 

r66Sl.]— Valuer’s  Licenoe. — I am  oblieod  to 
“G.  H.  G.  " hex,”  and  others  for  their  replies  to 
my  query.  Many  architects  insert  in  the  contracts 
some  such  clause  as  the  followiutr  : “ And  all  extras 
or  omissions  shall  bo  valued  by  tho  arehitpct,  whose 
decision  shall  bo  final  and  without  appeal,”  It  now 
appears  from  the  replies  of  “ G.  II.  G.”  and  ” Lex,” 
that  architects  who  insert  such  a clause  must  both 
stamp  their  certificates,  and  hold  a valuer's  licence. 
If  a valuation  which  binds  two  parties  requires  to  bo 
stamped,  should  not  all  architects’  certificates  be 
stamped  ? — J.  P,  O. 

[6608,]— Boarding-up  Windows. — “ Darkness,” 
I fear,  has  no  remedy.  The  mutual  understaudiug 
would  not  hold  valid  under  the  circumstances  in 
law.  “Darkness”  can,  however,  sue  B for  any 
injury  in  conducting  damp.  The  better  plan  would 
be  to  come  to  terms  about  the  light. — Sukveyok, 

[6669.] — Salt  Stains  in  Bricks. — The  only  remedy 
I have  ever  found  for  the  above  troublesome  disfigure- 
ment or  for  the  equally  troublesome  sea-salt  in  sand 
used  for  mortar,  is  the  “ enamel  paint,”  prepared  by 
the  Silicate  Paint  Company,  of  Liverpool,  and  now 
extensively  used  for  the  interior  of  salt-carrying  ships 
to  protect  the  iron,  instead  of  “cementing,”  which 
has  heretofore  been  so  costly  a necessity.  No  other 
paint  will  stand  the  action  of  salt,  but  to  prove  that 
this  enamel  paint  is  unaffected  b.v  the  strongest  brine, 
the  Silicate  Paint  Company,  of  Liverpool,  showed  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  an  iron  keg  painted  inside  with 
one  coat  of  this  “ enamel  paint  ” two  years  ago,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  kept  filled  with  wet  salt 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  paint,  whereas 
the  outside  of  the  keg,  painted  at  same  time  with 
ordinary  lead  paint,  is  one  mass  of  red  rust. — A 
Ship  Paintbe. 

[5570.] — Temporary  Conservatory.  — It  has 
been  decided  that  a conservatory  placed  on  brick 
footings  becomes  a parcel  of  the  freehold,  and  cannot 
be  removed,  but  I should  recommend  “ Temporary 
Conservatory”  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
to  the  erection,  giving  him  a month’s  notice  before 
removing  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 
A boarded  floor  could  be  more  readily  removed  than 
one  of  asphalte.— G.  H.  G. 

[5575.] — Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column. — 
Multiply  the  sum  of  the  two  diameters  by  their  diffe- 
rence and  the  product  by  TSSl.  This  will  give  the 
area  of  the  circular  ring  included  between  the 
external  and  internal  diameters,  and  this  product 
by  the  height  will  give  the  solid  content.  Taking 
the  case  of  your  correspondent  “ Eex,”  (8-1-6)  x 
{8  — 6)  X •7854  X 30  = 6>-i9  736,  the  solid  content  in 
cubic  feet.  This  rule  depends  on  that  for  finding  the 
solid  content  of  a cylinder  by  multiplying  the  area 
of  the  end  by  the  height.  The  end  being  a circle  the 
area  = diameter  x '7854,  and  the  area  of  a concentric 
ring  = difference  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  x 
'7854,  which  is  ithe  same  as  the  product  of  the  sum 
and  difference  of  the  diameters  x 7854.— J.  L. 

[5575.] — Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column. — 
Supposing  the  column  does  not  taper  the  area  is 
obtained  in  this  way  :—  Multiply  the  sum  of  the 
diameters  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  by  their  diffe- 
rence and  by  '7854,  and  multiply  this  product  by  the 
length,  or  30ft.  Thus,  8 H-  6 x 2 = 28,  and  28  x 
'7854  X 30  = 659'7360  cubic  feet  in  the  column. — 
G.  H.  G. 

[5575.] — Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column. — 
Find  the  area  of  the  outer  and  inner  circles  sepa- 
rately by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  by 
"7854.  Subtract  the  lesser  from  the  greater  area,  and 
the  remainder,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  column  = 
the  cubic  content  of  the  solid.— Jas. 

[5577.]  — Bailway  Compensations  — Lands 
Clauses  Acts. — If  ‘‘Lex  ” will  consider  the  matter 
he  will  see  that  he  is  not  correct  in  his  premises,  for 
any  house  agent  in  the  locality  would  collect  the 
rents  of  the  two  houses  on  the  usual  terms,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  collection  would  be  reduced 
proportionately.  Again,  as  to  law  costs,  these  would 
be  reduced,  for  the  Incorporated  Law  Society’s 
charges  are  based  on  the  amount  of  purchase  money, 
and  their  scale  would  necessarily  govern  in  a con- 
tested matter  of  this  kind.  Therefore  “ Lex  ” had 
not  made  any  case  of  injury  by  severance.  As  to 
his  second  question,  supposing  both  arbitrators 
appointed,  can  either  or  both  proceed  ex  parte  ? the 
answer  is  “No,”  and  the  same  reply  to  his  further 
question.  Does  the  arbitration  fall  through  ? The 
course  of  procedure  is,  if  the  arbitrators  cannot  agree 
or  will  not  proceed,  then  the  umpire  acts,  and  his 
decision  is  binding  on  all  parties  to  the  reference. — 
Banistee  Plbtchee. 

[5578.]  -—  Creosoting  Timber.  — In  reply  to 
‘T.  M.’s”  inquiry  respecting  the  above  I think 
he  will  do  well  to  adopt  the  creosoting  process  to  his 
oak  posts  for  the  fence.  From  the  following  re- 
marks he  will  gather  whether  it  is  advantageous  or 
not.  Various  remedies  have  from  time  to  time  been 
proposed,  but  the  plan  which  has  come  into  most 
general  use  for  submarine  and  outdoor  purposes 
is  that  of  saturating  the  timber  with  creosote  or  oil 
of  tar  to  prevent  the  rapid  decomposition  of  timber 
and  its  predisposition  to  premature  decay.  One 
hundred  parts  of  coal  tar  contain,  when  submitted 
to  distillation,  65  parts  of  pitch,  20  of  essentia'  oil 
(creosote),  10  of  naphtha,  and  5 of  ammonia.  The 


preservative  properties  of  this  material  (creosote) 
appsar  to  bo  threefold  ; — 1st,  it  prevents  tho  absorii- 
tiou  of  moisture  in  any  form,  or  under  any  change  of 
temperature ; 2nd,  it  is  noxious  to  animal  ami 
vegetable  life,  thereby  repelling  tho  attacks  of 
insects,  and  preventing  tho  propagation  of  fungi  ; 
3rd,  it  arrests  the  vegetation  or  living  principle  of 
tho  tree,  which  continues  for  a time  after  its 
separatioH  from  root,  and  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  dry  rot  and  other  species  of  decay. 
Creosote  is  at  present  used  for  the  preservation  of 
timber,  either  under  pressure  in  strong  closed 
cylinders,  or  by  placing  the  timber  in  open  tanks  and 
keeping  the  solution  up  to  a temperature  of  120“  to 
150“  until  tho  required  quantity  is  absorbed.  The 
former  process  is  by  far  the  most  general,  being  so 
much  more  effectual  and  expeditious,  and  in  the  best 
creosoting  works  the  oil  is  injected  at  a temperature 
of  120“  under  a pressure  of  1501b.  on  the  square  inch, 
so  that  ordinary  fir  timber  absorbs,  on  an  average, 
from  81b.  to  lOlb.  weight  of  creosote  to  the  cubic 
foot.  Fir  timber  thus  prepared  is  far  more  durable 
than  the  best  unprepared  oak,  teak,  or  other  hard 
woods,  and  the  cost  is  small.  I should  imagine, 
therefore,  from  this  fact,  that  “ T.  M.”  could 
make  fir  timber  do  for  his  posts  it  he  resorts  to  the 
plan  of  creosoting,  without  getting  oak,  unless  he 
specially  desires  to  do  so.  Long  experience  has 
proved  that  the  injection  of  creosote  is  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  most  inveterate  timber- 
destroying  insects,  even  the  teredo  in  water  and  the 
white  ant  on  land,  both  of  which  are  the  most 
destructive  of  their  kind.  Creosote  is  highly  anti- 
septic, and  combines  with  acids  and  with  alkalis, 
but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid.— John  Adams. 

[5580.] — Architects’  Charges. — I will  endeavour 
to  reply  to  “ Provincial  S.’s  ” questions  seriatim  : — 
1.  The  custom  is  to  charge  5 per  cent,  on  the  total 
cost  of  materials  and  labour  by  whomsoever  supplied, 
as  the  architect’s  design  is  supposed  to  include 
everything  necessary.  2.  Certainly  not.  3.  No. 
4.  An  architect  can  charge  on  lowest  estimate  for 
anything  he  obtains.  5.  No.  6.  Certainly  not.  7. 
Architect  can  charge  his  commission  on  old  grates, 
chimney-pieces,  &c.,  used  in  building.  8.  Yes,  an 
extra  charge  is  generally  made  for  time  and  expenses. 
-G.  H.  G. 

[5580.] — Architect’s  Charges. — “ Provincial  S.” 
would  do  well  to  send  3d.  to  the  librarian,  E.I.B.A., 
and  obtain  the  authorised  scale.  It  explains  the 
duties  to  be  performed,  as  well  as  the  charges  to  be 
made.  The  prejudicial  effect  of  a dispute,  which  is 
almost  independent  of  its  merits,  would  often  be 
avoided  by  this  means,  especially  if  temperately 
applied.  Taking  the  queries  in  the  order  given,  but 
not  verbatim,  it  may  be  said: — 1.  Charge  5 per  cent, 
on  amount  of  contract  and  extras,  including  (at 
builder’s  prices)  things  provided  by  employer.  De- 
duct 2|  per  cent,  on  omissions.  2.  Separate  pay- 
ments by  client  would  not  annul  the  claim  to 
commission.  3.  Client  is  wrong.  4.  Apply  the  fore- 
going rules.  5.  Commission  is  not  to  be  charged 
on  salary  of  clerk  of  the  works.  6.  Architect  must 
deposit  in  his  (the  C.  W.’s)  charge  the  requisite 
drawings  and  specification,  but  the  bill  of  quantities 
can  only  be  necessary  under  special  circumstances. 
Stationery  for  the  architect’s  purposes  should  be 
supplied  by  him.  7.  In  every  respect,  except  their 
setting,  there  seems  to  have  been  a reservation  in 
favour  of  the  client’s  “ old  grates,  chimney-pieces, 
and  boilers.”  They  were  neither  specified  nor  esti- 
mated, though  “thought  out  and  shown  on  the 
drawings.”  But  to  think  out  old  grates  must  be 
superfluous,  and  their  character  supplemental  rather 
than  integral ; so  that  I should  here  draw  the  line 
in  the  client’s  favour.  8.  The  earliest  steps  should 
have  direct  tendency  to  a successful  end,  and  first 
of  all  should  be  that  attentive  examination  of  the 
site  and  its  aspects  commonly  called  a survey.  This, 
together  with  other  preliminary  work,  such  as 
sketches  and  approximate  idea  of  coat,  is  included 
in  the  6 per  cent.  “ Obtaining  the  necessary  and 
complete  particulars  of  a ruin  and  its  details  ” has 
quite  an  extraneous  appearance;  but  when  a long 
journey  by  rail,  attended  by  artisans  and  labourers 
in  addition  to  (the  office  staff,  is  involved,  there 
surely  ought  to  be  a preliminary  understanding 
with  the  client  on  the  question  of  expense ! The 
time,  railway  fares,  and  other  costs  of  such  an  ex- 
cursion might  alone  account  for  “ the  recent  action 
of  a client  who  has  gone  in  for  some  wholesale  deduc- 
tions from  a professional  account  ” Discard  at  once 
the  “ legal”  view  ; make  reasonable  abatement,  and 
keep  your  client. — Conciliatob. 


The  Board  Schools  at  Mold  are  about  to  be 
enlarged,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Aydon,  of  that 
town,  at  a cost  of  about  .£500. 

The  chancel  of  Charlton  King’s  parish  church, 
was  reopened  on  the  7th  inst  . after  complete  re- 
storation. The  architect  was  Mr.  Middleton. 

Memorial  atones  have  been  laid  of  a Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Teddington.  The  chapel  will  stand  at  the 
junction  of  five  roads,  and  will  cost  £3,200,  includ- 
ing £400  for  site.  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Hickinbotham 
are  the  builders. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
have  been  laid  at  Upper  Tooting.  The  edifice  is 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pocock,  at  a 
cost  of  £6,000. 


®uv  ©Hitt  ©ablt. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Leighton  as  the  new 
president  of  tho  Eoyal  Academy  is  in  every 
way  a satisfactory  one.  Tho  confirmation  of 
the  election,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  office, 
will  probably  follow  as  a matter  of  course.  All 
would  regret  any  imitation  on  tho  part  of  the 
new  president  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Pldwin 
Landseer,  who,  when  chosen  on  tho  occasion  of 
the  last  vacancy,  declined  to  serve.  Mr. 
Leighton  will  be  the  first  president  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  in  whom  every 
academician  can  honestly  recognise  a superior, 
and  that  is  a good  deal  to  say  when  the 
mediocrities  who  have  been  elected  during  the 
present  century  are  remembered.  The  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  office  of  president  will  doubt- 
less be  as  well  discharged  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  but  true  artists  look 
for  higher  qualifications  in  their  accredited  re- 
presentative and  mouthpiece  to  the  world,  and 
they  will  not  look  to  Mr.  Leighton  for  these 
in  vain. 

The  Bishop  of  Truro  wishes  the  following 
particulars  to  be  published  with  regard  to  the 
new  cathedral  to  be  erected  for  his  diocese: — 
“ The  architect,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  A.E.A.,  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  furnish  an  estimate.  The 
site  will  allow  of  a church  270ft.  long  and  72ft. 
wide.  It  is  not  proposed  to  build  in  the  first 
instance  more  than  the  choir  and  transept.  The 
ancient  work  will  be  preserved.  A sum  of 
£27,600  has  been  raised  in  a few  months,  of 
which  at  least  £5,000  will  have  to  be  spent  on 
ground.  No  one  imagines  that  the  choir  and 
transept  of  a worthy  cathedrsl,  however  simple 
in  style,  can  be  built  for  this  sum.  The  new 
nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  is  in  superficial  area 
equal  to  what  the  nave  of  Truro  would  be.  It 
is  said  to  cost,  with  the  bases  of  two  western 
towers,  £60,000.  Edinburgh  nave  and  choir  (if 
I am  not  mistaken)  costs  above  £100,000* 
without  towers.  Again,  the  distinguished  artist 
who  will  work  for  us  has  built  one  of  the 
noblest  of  modern  churches — St.  Augustine’s, 
KLlburn.  Compared  with  that  our  first  section 
of  work  would  be  as  three  to  two  in  area,  and 
and  should  be  as  five  to  three  in  height.  The 
carcase  of  that,  in  brick,  cost  £15,0()0  without 
tower.  All  would  condemn  us  of  inadequacy 
if  we  started  to  build  for  £20,000.  W e should 
condemn  ourselves  if  we  started  to  build  on  a 
scale  twice  as  great  as  we  could  hope  to  afford. 
We  believe,  then,  that  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  will  help  us  far  and  wide. 
Eegisters  of  remote  parishes  in  Cornwall  record 
what  sums  they  contributed  two  centuries  ago  to 
the  erection  of  St.  Paul’s  for  London.  And  they 
who  were  not  too  remote  to  help  the  splendour 
of  that  great  rebuilding  are  not  too  remote  to 
be  helped  in  modestly  yet  boldly  founding 
theirs,  the  first  cathedral  attempted  since.” 

A Konigsbeeg  agricultural  journal  pub- 
lishes particulars  of  an  inexpensive  process  by 
which  the  dampness  of  walls  may  be  effectually 
cured.  The  wall  or  damp  portion  of  it,  whether 
of  brick  or  stone  work,  must  be  stripped  of  all 
plaster,  &c.,  that  may  be  on  it,  and  the  exposed 
surface  well  brushed  with  a stiff,  worn-down 
besom.  A hundredweight  of  common  tar  is 
then  heated  in  a pot  with  S^lb.  of  hog’s  fat, 
and  when  this  has  quite  melted,  81b.  of  fine 
brick  dust  is  gradually  added  to  the  mixture, 
and  the  whole  stirred  round  with  a stick  till 
no  solid  lumps  are  left  in  it.  The  fire  is  then 
slackened,  and  only  just  sufficient  heat  kept 
up  under  the  pot  to  maintain  its  contents 
slightly  warm  and  thoroughly  fluid.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  quickly  and  freely  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  and  dry  drift  sand  thrown 
upon  it  before  it  has  time  to  dry.  Great  care 

* This  statement,  as  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  ha-s  pointed  out,  is 
misleading.  It  requires  correction,  both  because  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  Bishop’s  argument,  and  because  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  facts  connected  with  its  erection 
should  be  correctly  known.  The  cost  of  St.  Mary*s  Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh,  will  be  a little  over  £100,000.  The 
church  will  be  quite  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  two  western  towers  and  the  chapter- 
house  ; but  the  great  central  steeple,  some  44ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  280ft.  in  height,  is  included,  and  will  shortly 
be  finished ; as  well  as  all  sculpture,  the  internal  fittings, 
such  as  stalls,  bishop’s  throne,  pulpit,  &c.,  the  screens 
only  being  postponed.  So  that,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  building,  some  262ft.  long  and  lS3ft.  broad  across 
the  transepts,  as  well  as  its  very  stately  character,  its 
cost  is  by  no  means  high. 
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must  bo  tiikon  Ihiit  no  part  of  tbo  flnrfano  is 
left  untroalod.  for  in  ''iKtli  jjlacos  tlioilaiiii)  will 
invariably  ponotrato  anew.  Wlu-n  this  coating' 
is  perfectly  <lry  the  wall  may  l>e  plastered  over 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  'I'he  (juantities  of 
material  above  indicated  will  sullico  for  the 
treatment  of  about  thirty  square  metres  of 
wall-surface. 

The  trade  year  in  the  Potteries,  which  has 
just  closed,  has  been  more  unsatisfactory  than 
any  year  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  the 
present  time,  though  in  special  branches  of  the 
trade  men  are  working  nearly  full  time,  not 
more  than  half  the  producing  power  of  the  dis- 
trict is  in  operation.  The  declared  value  of  the 
goods  exported  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1878 
was  in.2t;0,590  against  XI, 288,777  in  1877,  and 
Xl,270,(10()  in  187(5.  The  value  of  the  goods 
shipped  for  the  United  States  in  the  same 
period  was  only  X tl 4,401,  against  X454,353  in 
1877,  and  X425,806  in  187G.  The  orders 
received  from  America  have  fluctuated  month 
by  month,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped 
in  September  dropped  down  to  X3(5,000,  which 
was  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  some  of  the  other  months.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  business  with  British 
North  America,  while  the  orders  from  Brazil 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  South  America  have 
been  scarce  throughout  the  year.  The  goods 
made  for  the  French  market  show  a consider- 
able improvement  in  value  to  those  of  previous 
years,  but  this  is  in  no  degree  attributable  to 
the  exhibition,  which  has  been  productive  of 
very  few  orders  for  this  district  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Germany  has  purchased  less  British 
pottery  this  year  than  usual.  In  Italy,  Holland, 
and  Spain  there  has  been  an  improved  demand 
which  in  some  measure  compensates  for  the 
falling  off  in  Germany  and  America,  but  from 
India  and  Australia  fewer  orders  have  been 
received.  The  home  trade  is  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, and  travellers  report  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  orders  or  the  settlement 
of  accounts. 

The  Camberwell  guardians  have  had  some 
misunderstanding  with  the  architects  of  their 
new  infirmary  in  Gordon-road  (Messrs.  Berri- 
man  a,nd  Son)  as  to  the  erection  of  a large  tank 
for  rainwater.  At  the  meeting  of  the  guardians 
on  Wednesday  week  a letter  was  read  from  the 
architects,  replying  to  the  question  by  what 
authority  the  tank  had  been  proceeded  with, 
it  that  was  commenced  as  far  back  as  the  14th 
January,  and  practically  by  the  instructions  of 
the  board.  The  Rev.  A.  Drew  characterised  the 
latter  statement  as  incorrect,  and  said,  even 
supposing  the  alterations  committee  had  sanc- 
tioned the  work,  the  architect  knew  they  had 
no  actual  power.  The  action  of  the  architect 
was  criticised  by  several  members  of  the  board, 
Mr.  E.  Dresser  Rogers  saying  that  he  had  hoped, 
seeing  that  the  architect  selected  was  a local 
man,  that  that  gentleman  would  have  endea- 
voured to  assist  the  board  in  carrying  out  the 
work  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible, 
but  instead  of  this  they  found  the  opposite. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — “ That  [ 
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I in  the  opinion  of  tliis  tpoa.ril  it  wiw  (lie  duty  of 
till)  arcliitect,  wlien  tlm  lioiird  u-rrivcd  at  the 
dociidon  to  utilise  the  rain-water,  to  forward 
plans  or  a statement,  showing,  in  Ids  opinion, 
the  best  means  of  so  doing,  and  submitting  the 
same  for  the  consideration  of  the  board;” 
"That  Mr.  Ilerriman  be  instruiited  to  suspend 
all  further  work  in  connection  with  the  rain- 
water tank  until  he  shall  have  submitted  the 
plans  and  exact  estimate  of  the  cost,  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  board.”  It 
transpired  in  the  discussion  that  the  members 
of  the  board  have  been  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  utilising  the  rain-water,  and 
that  the  method  adopted  has  not  yet  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  incident  suggests  the  possibility  of  un- 
pleasant remarks  being  publicly  made  concern- 
ing an  architect  if  he  acts  upon  instructions 
given  informally  by  a committee  of  the  body  by 
whom  ho  is  employed,  especially  if  the  members 
stand  in  jeopardy  of  being  personally  sur- 
charged by  the  Local  Government  Board’s 
auditor. 

The  Liverpool  Engineering  Society  held  its 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  6th,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquhitt-street ; the  President,  Mr.  Robinson 
Souttar,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  George  Biddle  read 
a very  practical  paper  on  “ The  Materials, 
Cost,  and  Construction  of  Roads.”  The  author, 
while  dealing  with  various  forms  of  street 
pavement,  directed  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  macadam- 
ised and  sett-paved  roads.  In  deciding  as  to 
the  material  and  form  of  construction  to  be 
adopted  many  things  had  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration— not  only  the  first  cost  of  the 
material  and  labour  in  laying  the  road,  but 
also  the  subsequent  cost  of  maintenance  and 
scavenging.  The  latter  of  these  items  formed 
a very  important  element  in  the  cost  of  a 
street.  Impervious  pavements  were  being  much 
used  in  many  large  towns  at  present,  and  were 
giving  most  satisfactory  results,  though  the 
theory  that  they  were  best  was  open  to  ques- 
tion. It  was  found  that  granite  pavement 
lasted  the  longest  of  any — 20  years  being  the 
life  of  a first-class  impervious  sett  pavement. 
As  regards  the  comparative  safety  of  granite 
and  wood,  it  has  been  found  from  actual 
observation  that  a horse  can  travel  without 
falling  three  times  as  far  on  the  latter  as  on 
the  former.  An  interesting  and  animated  dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
the  meeting  concluded  with  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  author. 

A NEW  bridge,  which  during  the  past  year  or 
two  has  been  in  course  of  construction  over  the 
river  Irwell,  was  opened  last  week.  The  bridge 
is  formed  of  wrought-iron  girders,  resting  at 
the  ends  on  ashlar  stone  abutments,  and  when 
viewed  from  one  side  its  shape  resembles  that 
of  a bow  and  string,  with  the  curved  part 
uppermost,  and  the  intervening  space  filled 
with  lattice  work.  It  crosses  the  river  diago- 
nally at  a height  of  23ft.  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  water,  and  rises  in  the  centre  to  a | 


br-iglit  of  18ft.  above  the  roadway  which  it 
carries.  Including  tlie  1 wo  longitudinal  girders, 
which  have  a span  of  140ft.,  there  are  39 
girders  in  the  structure — the  total  weight  of 
the  ironwork  Ijeing  nearly  1,000  tons.  'I’he 
roadway  measures  60ft.  across,  including  two 
footpaths,  each  12ft.  in  width.  On  the  Halford 
side  an  inclined  roadway  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long  has  been  constructed,  the  height  of 
which  at  its  junction  with  the  bridge  is  ISft. 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  land;  while 
on  the  Old  'I’ralTord  side  a level  road,  nearly 
2.70  yards  in  length,  has  been  formed.  'J'he  con- 
tr, actors  for  the  undertaking  are  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Bellhouse  and  Co.,  Manchester,  from  whose 
foundries  the  ironwork  has  come ; and  under 
them  Messrs.  A.  Pilling  and  Sons,  Bolton,  have 
done  the  masonry  and  brickwork  of  the  bridge, 
roads,  and  boundary  walls. 

The  English  correspondent  of  our  American 
contemporary,  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  News,  has  been  describing  Mr.  Burges’s 
house  at  Holland  Park.  Speaking  of  the 
library,  he  says  it  is  “ a symphony  in  gold. 
One-third  the  height  of  the  room  is  taken  up 
by  a frieze  of  the  deepest  gold,  a scroll  pattern 
picked  out  with  red.”  He  also  describes  the 
library  mantel,  with  its  frieze  of  figures  repre- 
senting the  parts  of  speech  before  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  driven  back  by  a figure  of  grammar. 
Again,  we  are  told,  “ in  the  architect’s  bedroom 
there  is  such  a flood  of  colour  that  the  ground 
of  the  furniture  is  scarlet  without  its  appearing 
too  crude.  Instead  of  shutters  delicate  gilded 
lattices,  of  Eastern  design,  close  the  windows, 
and  the  red  marble  basin  is  inlaid  with  silver 
fishes.  It  is  this  endless  play  of  fancy  and  his 
fastidious  taste  which  have,  perhaps,  kept  Mr. 
Burges  from  competing  more  frequently  for 
important  buildings.”  Of  Mr.  Whistler’s 
house,  at  Chelsea,  designed  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
the  writer  says  “ the  first  design  was  so  plain 
and  ugly  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  refused 
to  grant  a licence  for  it.  It  was  then  amelio. 
rated  enough  to  pass  that  most  tolerant  of 
critics.  Its  small  front  door  opens  directly  on 
a landing  of  the  staircase — an  excellent  way  to 
break  the  necks  of  burglars,  and  of  all  who  are 
not  forewarned  that  their  first  step  from  the 
door  will  precipitate  them  headlong  into  the 
large  atelier  below.” 

The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  have 
intimated  a number  of  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed provisional  order  by  the  Glasgow  Police 
Board  for  the  regulation  of  buildings.  They 
object,  first,  to  any  alteration  of  the  Police 
Act  in  this  direction,  because  they  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  question  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a comprehensive 
Building  Act,  clearly  defining  what  may  be 
j ustly  demanded  for  the  public  good,  and  so 
altering  the  constitution  as  well  as  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  as  to  afford 
some  reasonable  assurance  that  its  efBciency, 
or,  what  they  would  prefer,  transferring  its 
functions  to  a new  and  proper  judicial  court; 
and  on  the  general  ground  that  the  alterations 
proposed  are  in  most  points  deficient  in  pre- 
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RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 

Works:  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

HiIDGE  TILES,  PINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hai’d  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 


Architects  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.  Samples  of  Worlc  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  application. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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cision,  leaving  iniitteta  of  great,  iiujiortanco  to 
the  discretion  of  tho  master  of  works  for  the 
time  being.  In  particular  they  object  to  tho 
clause  making  the  ceilings  not  less  than  10ft. 
high,  because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  in- 
terfere with  tho  price  of  ground  by  restricting 
the  number  of  dwellings  which  might,  with  all 
proper  regard  to  hygienic  reipiirements,  be 
erected  on  it ; that  the  specified  widths  of  pas- 
sages anil  stairs  would  in  many  cases  bo  exces- 
sive ; and  to  the  “ depth  of  the  foundation,” 
because  it  would  be  impracticable.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  the  words  “ exclusively  belong- 
ing to  and  connected  with  the  land  or  heritage 
in  which  each  such  apartment  is  situated,” 
ought  to  be  deleted.  They  approve  of  the 
alterations  in  the  relative  position  of  tenements 
intended  to  be  secured  by  this  clause,  but  they 
strongly  condemn  any  attempt  to  gain  such 
ends  by  confiscation.  The  objections  stated 
were  to  be  laid  before  Sheriff  Clark  yesterday . 

Prof.  Heim  has  published  a memoir  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral, 
which  contains  some  alarming  statements.  The 
building  is  threatened,  according  to  the  pro- 
fessor, with  no  very  remote  ruin.  Solid  as  the 
stone  appears,  which  was  quarried  from  the 
famous  Drachenfels,  in  the  district  of  the  Seven 
Mountains,  and  was  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  building,  it 
rapidly  becomes  a prey  to  atmospheric  ravages, 
and  turns  soft  and  earthy.  In  the  oldest  part, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  tower,  the 
cornices,  mouldings,  and  fillets  (yerticalleisten) 
are  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the  original  profile 
is  no  longer  recognisable.  The  larger  square 
stones,  which  are  being  withdrawn  in  the  pro- 
cess of  restoration,  fall  into  crumbs  at  the 
lightest  stroke  of  the  hammer.  At  the  present 
moment  the  experts  fear  that  during  a thorough 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 
they  may  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
deplorable  fact  that  the  insidious  process  of 
decomposition  is  going  on  in  the  buttresses  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  recoil  from  recourse  to  a 
series  of  unsightly  and  disfiguring  repairs. 

Me.  Gladstone,  in  his  very  able  remarks  on 
“ Culture,”  at  Buckley  last  Monday,  speaking 
of  labour,  said  that  “ machine  labour  tends 
naturally  in  a certain  degree  to  make  the  man 
himself  a machine,”  and  in  furniture  and  house- 
building a demand  for  originality  and  indi- 
viduality of  handwork  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt.  People  tire  of  things  which  are 
precisely  like  those  possessed  by  millions  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  are  glad  to  pay  for 
novelty.  Indeed  it  may  be  shown  that  machine 
labour  is  helping  the  working  man  by  giving 
him  more  leisure  for  cultivation — if  it  does  also 
take  the  place  of  mind  in  some  instances.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  more  than  any  other  man,  save 
perhaps  Euskin,  done  a noble  work  in  his  day 
in  trying  to  lift  handicraft  above  the  contemp- 
tuous sneer  of  the  weak-minded.  He  has  shown 
that  every  kind  of  labour  may  be  ennobled  by 
the  alliance  of  mind  and  hand,  and  that  real 
culture  may  be  obtained  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  acquisition  of  mere  book-learning.  Such  an 
institution  as  the  new  City  and  Guilds  Insti- 


tute for  Technical  Education  ought  to  do  much 
for  this  kind  of  culture. 

An  exhibition  of  transparent  tableaux  from 
Berlin  is  now  on  view  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium.  Tho  pictures  are  each  I53ft.  by  l ift., 
are  painted  on  canvas  in  thin  colours,  and  are 
shown  in  a darkened  room  by  a series  of  lights 
behind.  They  are,  however,  of  a higher  class 
of  art  than  the  panoramas  with  which  this 
device  is  familiarly  associated,  and  comprise 
half  a dozen  Scriptural  subjects  by  the  follow- 
ing German  artists — Prof.  Kschke,  Bennewitz 
von  Loellen,  Prof.  Hiibner,  Korner,  Sturm,  and 
Zbj)ke.  The  treatment  is  in  each  case  fresh, 
and  several  of  the  pictures  display  a smooth- 
ness of  manipulation  and  skilful  management 
of  light  and  shade  rarely  noticeable  in  works  of 
so  large  a scale.  In  Von  Loeften’s  “Moses  de- 
scending from  Mount  Sinai  ” the  patriarch  is 
standing  upon  a ledge  of  the  holy  mount,  with 
the  stone  tables  in  his  hand.  His  face  is  yet 
radiant  with  Divine  light,  and  above  his  fore- 
head quivers  the  conventional  lambent  horn- 
like flames.  Below  is  seen  the  plain  and  some 
of  the  tents  of  Israel.  The  mode  in  which  any 
necessity  for  an  attempt  to  portray  the  Divine 
Presence  is  evaded  by  representing  Moses  on  a 
rocky  terrace,  above  which  the  mountain  side 
looms  to  the  verge  of  the  picture,  is  worthy  of 
high  commendation.  “ Noah’s  Ark”  is  compara- 
tively tame,  and,  moreover,  shows  the  unwieldy 
vessel,  not  on  a calm  expanse  of  boundless 
flood,  but  as  tempest  tost  just  off  a lee  shore  of 
formidable  cliffs  and  rocks.  “ The  Adoration 
of  the  Wise  Men”  is  worthy  of  study,  but  is 
very  unequal  in  execution  ; the  expressions  in 
the  faces  of  the  Magi  and  the  barbaric  rudeness 
of  their  garments  contrast  with  the  doll-like 
Holy  Child.  In  the  “ Flight  into  Egypt  ” Herr 
Korner  shows  accurate  perception  of  and  skill 
in  reproducing  the  Egyptian  architectonic 
forms.  “ The  Ascension  of  Christ,”  by  Zopke, 
is  based  on  mediaeval  precedent  as  to  pose  and 
clothing ; the  colouring  is  harmonious,  but  a 
grave  defect  is  that  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  rising  Saviour  is  mediatorial,  and  not,  as 
the  subject  demands,  victorious.  It  is  stated 
that  the  paintings  have  not  been  exhibited 
elsewhere,  excepting  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Berlin. 

LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany/, 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY.— Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ; 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Discussion  upon 
Papers  on  “ The  Avonmouth  Dock,*'  “ The 
Belfast  Harbour.”  and  “ The  Whitehaven 
Harbour  and  Dock  Works 8 p.m, 

Wednesday. — British  Archeeological  Association.  Papers  on 
•*  Welbourne  and  its  Locality,”  by  Rev.  S.  M. 
Minton,  V.P. ; and  “Roman  Monument  from 
Brementium  with  Syriac  Inscription,”  by 
Thos.  Blair  ; 8 p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  As.«ociation.  Paper  by  Aston  Webb, 
V.P.,  on  “ Windows  7.30  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

A now  Bcliool-room  ami  Iiouho  in  connection  with 
llio  EngliHli  Con«rcgational  Church  ut  Mold  worn 
oponod  on  Tuonday  week.  Tlu'y  wore  built  by  Mr. 
Richard  ItobortH,  of  Mold,  under  the  Huporintendence 
of  Mr.  Aydon,  of  Mold,  from  a deBipn  fuini-hcd  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Murray,  of  Livci'pool.  Tho  outlay  has 
been  ill, 850. 

While  commencing  tho  works  of  restoration  at 
Sutton  St.  James’s  parish  church,  for  which  he  is 
contractor,  Mr.  Robert  Carbiitt,  jun.,  builder,  of 
Long  Sutton,  fell  from  the  scaffolding  one  day  last 
week,  sustaining  a fractured  thigh  and  severe  in- 
juries to  the  head. 

Tho  Dawlish  Local  Board,  on  tho  7th  iost.,  com- 
pleted tho  purchase  of  Cliff  houses  and  grounds  for 
d£2,.500,  as  a public  recreation  grounds.  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  determined  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  water  supply  us  proposed  by  the  surveyor, 
subject  to  modifications  suggested  by  Mr.  Appleton, 
C.E.,  of  Torquay,  who  had  been  requested  to  report 
thereon. 

The  Local  Board  of  Caerleon,  Monmouthshire, 
considered  on  Tuesday  week  plans  and  sections  for 
the  drainage  of  the  town,  prepared  by  Mr.  Warren, 
C.E.,  Newport.  They  were  eventually  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Warren  was  appointed  engineer  at  a remunera- 
tion of  5 per  cent,  upon  outlay. 

Wo  understand  that  the  Junior  Carlton  Club, 
which  has  been  closed  during  the  past  two  months 
for  repairs  and  embellbhment  on  an  extensive  scale, 
has,  in  addition  to  other  improvements,  been  venti- 
lated by  the  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Ventilation 
Company,  of  Westminster.  The  arrangements, 
which  consist  of  a complete  system  of  influx  and 
efflux,  are  such  as  to  insure  a constant  and  gentle 
circulation  of  air  in  each  room,  without  draughts, 
and  without  inti  oducing  those  particles  of  dust  and 
dirt  which  are  always  more  or  less  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  crowded  cities. 

HELLIWELL’S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodworJe  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Hoofs  re- 
glazed. Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS;— 
It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Orchard  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to.** — The  Builder. 

“ And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.** — Building  News. 

**It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet.’* — The  Field.  _ 

“The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it.** — The  Christian  Union. 

“ Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.’* — The 
Keystone. 

For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


Roofing  Pelts,— F.  Braby  & Go. 

INODOEOHS,  SAEKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  PELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.-?.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE.  ^ 

Corrugated  Iron— F.  Braby  &,  Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

HAIION  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL  GREAT  CLYDE  SIREET,  GLASGOW.  AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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Craftc  DcSds. 

— ♦♦♦ 

WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Aiiekiieen.  — At  a mnotinnr  of  tho  Abnrilcnn 
MuHtnr  MaHons’  AnROciation,  hold  last  wook,  it  wan 
nnaniinously  roRolvod,  in  conaequonco  of  tho  con- 
tinued doproPRod  trade,  to  reduce  tho  etandard  rate 
of  wagea  to  Od.  per  hour  on  and  after  8th  February 
next. 

CiUEFP.— Tho  maHtor  joiners  of  Crieff  have  attain 
reduced  the  wapres  of  the  oporatives  ^d.  per  hour,  the 
rate  now  paid  being  6d.  per  hour. 

Dalsebf,  N 15.— Owing  to  the  extreme  depreaaion 
in  the  building  trade  the  quarrioB  in  this  district  are 
being  closed,  and  there  appears  little  sign  of  speedy 
improvement. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  masons,  who  number 
about  1,600,  etruck  work  on  Monday  against  a pro- 
posed reduction  of  their  wages  from  8d.  to  7d.  an 
bonr.  As  an  indication  of  the  present  state  of  the 
building  trade,  not  only  has  the  number  of  masons 
been  reduced  to  leas  than  one-half  of  what  it  was 
two  years  ago,  but  a great  many  houses  are  stand- 
ing empty.  The  employers  have  stated  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  them,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  accept  any  compromise. 
The  Partick  maeona.  to  the  number  of  about  200, 
have  also  struck  work  against  the  reduction  of  Id. 
per  hour.  A considerable  number  of  the  masters 
offered  “ to  split  the  difference  ” by  giving  7id.,  but 
this  was  not  accepted  by  the  men. 

Greenock. — The  operative  masons  in  Greenock 
have  received  notice  of  a general  reduction  of  ^d.  per 
hour.  The  men  have  agreed.  The  wages  will  now 
be  8d.  per  hour. 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ef  a jn'ey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
furthw  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manager,  Clynderwen,  Bi.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.-> 
[ADVT.] 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prises,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  IRASK, 

Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilminster, 

Somerset. — [Adyt.] 


TENDERS. 

Blackbyrn.— For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls,  iron 
railing,  gates,  hot  water  heating  apparatus,  and  hot 
water  apparatus  for  tea  meetings,  tor  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Chapel,  Preston-road,  Blackburn.  Mr.  William 
S.  Varley,  architect,  Blackburn  : — 

Boundary  walls  : 

Lewis  £530  0 0 

Arkwright  Bros.* 482  10  8 

LAfterwards  reduced  to  £432  12s.  9d.  and  accepted.] 
Railing  and  gate  : 

Mercer  Bros 62  10  0 

Barton  and  Bon  (accepted)  60  0 0 

Heating  apparatus : 

Exors.  of  John  Baldwin 265  0 0 

Barton  and  Son 193  o 0 

Varley  and  Son 190  0 0 

Mercer  Bros,  (accepted) 155  0 0 

Hot  water  apparatus  for  tea  meetings  : 

Mercer  Bros,  (accepted)  42  10  0 

Barton  and  Sou 37  10  0 

Varley  and  Son 35  10  0 


Bognor. — For  road  and  sewer  works  for  the  Bognoi 
Local  Board.  Mr.  H.  Stringfellow,  town  surveyor  : — 

Harrison £2,490  7 0 

Marshall 2,400  0 0 

Hayter  (accepted)  2,326  2 2 

Dorking. — For  house  for  E.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Felday 
near  Lorking,  Surrey.  Mr.  G.  T.  Redmajne,  architect, 
Manchester;  quantities  supplied  : — 

Mitchell,  E.  J.  and  W £5,802 

Laxells,  W.  H 5,680 

Downs,  W.,  and  Co 4,990 

Stephens  and  Bastow 4,948 

Colls  and  Son 4,890 

Wall  and  Hook 4,600 

East  Greenwich. — For  erecting  cart  lodges  and  offices 
on  the  Board’s  premises  at  East  Greenwich,  for  the 
Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works ; — 

Etheridge £813  0 0 

Lee  and  Son  803  0 0 

Cooke  780  0 0 

Keefe  770  15  10 

Good  and  Winder 750  0 0 

Garliok  and  Cain 745  0 0 

Mace 669  13  0 

Warr 659  0 0 

Eady 640  0 0 

Sim,  of  Windsor  (accepted)  631  0 0 

Epsom.— For  a house,  office,  and  boundary  wall,  for 
William  Reader,  Esq,  Mr.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect) 
44,  Ebury-street,  Chester-square,  and  Epsom  : — 


Hooker  (accepted)  

Wakefield. — For  enlarging  tho  Wesleyan  Sunda 
Schools,  Eastmoor,  Wakehcld.  Mr.  William  Watson 
architect ; — 

Flower  Bros.  

Gibson  

Tattersall 

Young  

Swift  and  Hodgson 

Guest  and  Craven 

Webster  

Summers  Bros 

Bagnall  Bros,  (accepted) 


...  £2,250 


...£1.77  0 0 
...  412  10  0 
...  389  19  0 
...  349  4 0 
...  346  10  0 
...  342  8 0 
...  341  15  0 
...  320  10  0 
...  308  16  0 
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Orkat  Harwood. — Kor  tho  oroction  of  olTlfo,  board- 
room,  and  dwi‘lliri(f'hoii*‘o  for  tho  Looai  Board,  Great 
Jlarwood.  Mr.  William  ei.  Varley,  arcUitoct,  Blackburn ; 
quantitioM  fuippliofl  : — 


Clegg,  Accrington  

...£780 

Kamfiboltom  ami  Hon,  Accrington  ... 

...  751 

GrirnHiiaw,  Ohurcli  

...  745 

Lewis  anti  Bon,  Blackburn  

...  098 

WoUtunholmo,  Rishton  (accepted)  ... 

...  640 

IIammkrwood.— For  a new  diHtrict  church  at  11am- 
morwood,  KaHt  Grinatea^l,  for  0«wald  Bmith,  Ewq.  Mr. 
K.  1*.  LoftuH  Brock,  architect:  — 

BrrtsH  £5,100  0 0 

llunnacleH  4,053  10  0 

tihearbura  4,000  0 0 

Bowman  and  Scowon 4,400  0 0 

Godloy  4,2WJ  0 0 

Nightingale  Bros,  (accepted) 4,220  0 0 

IIoxTON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Hamond-pquare 
School,  lloxton,  by  400  plfices,  for  the  London  School 
Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  liobBon,  architect : — 

Browne  and  ItobioBon £4,8i3 

Jerrard,  8.  J 4,790 

Perry  and  Co 4,789 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  U 4,785 

Higgs  and  Uill 4,784 

Grover,  J.  4,737 

Boyce,  T 4,090 

Pritchard,  G.  S.  (accepted) 4,579 

[Cost  per  head  of  enlargement  only,  £11  8s.  lid. ; cost 
per  head  of  complete  school,  £7  19s.  lOd.J 
Hoxton,— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Hoxton 
House.  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  architect: — 


Brass  

£4,479 

Greenwood 

4,272 

Brown  and  Robinson 

4,270 

Pritchard  

4,171 

Ashby  Bros 

4,100 

Higgs  and  Hill 

4,080 

Penge,  S.E. — For  a clock  for  the  new  yestry  hall  at 


Penge : — 


With 
gravity 
escapement. 
6 — 

0 — 

0 £67 

0 60 


Barraud  and  Lunds,  Cornhill  ...  £57  10 
Thwaites  and  Reed,  Clerkenwell  58  0 
Gillett  and  Bland,  Croydon  ...  55  0 
Smith  & Sons,  Clerkenwell  (acc.)  60  0 
Plymouth. — For  building  stables  in  Higher-lane  for 
Mr.  Hoare.  Mr.  J.  H.  Keats,  architect : — 

McMillan,  H.  B £584  0 

Berry,  J.  P.  540  0 

Treleaven 626  14 

Steer 490  0 

Lethbridge,  A 487  10 

Bishop  and  Son 448  10 

Palk  and  Partridge  420  0 

Sandal. — For  conservatories  at  Castle  Lodge,  Sandal, 
near  Wakefield.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect: — 
Accepted  tenders  : 

Bagnall  Bros,  (excavating,  brick,  and 

stone)  £144  0 

Guest  & Craven  (carpenter&  joiner)...  169  18 

Woodhead,  W.  (plumbing  & glazing) 

Kirk,  J.,  and  Co.  (hot  water  and  engi- 
neer’s work)  

Naylor,  Thomas  (painting)  

Scarborough, — For  heating  with  hot  water  Wesleyan 
Sunday  Schools,  Queen-street,  Scarborough.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect,  Wakefield: — 

Red  fern  £95  0 0 

Barratt  and  Leggott  88  10  0 

Blakeborough  86  0 0 

Seward  82  0 0 

Whittaker  Bros 8i  0 0 

Hearn  and  Co.  (accepted)  79  10  0 

Heaps  and  Robinson  69  10  0 

Tunbridge  Wells. — For  the  completion  of  three  un- 
finished houses  in  Woodbury-park  for  The  Tunbridge 
Wells  Freehold  Land  and  Benefit  Building  Society.  Mr. 
W.  Hopper,  surveyor.  Chimney  pieces  and  kitcheners  not 
include : — 


70  0 


135  12 
22  10 


Beeching  ...  

Stephens  

Judd  and  Young 
Willicome  and  Oakley... 

Elwig  

Brewer  

Ovenden  

Thorogood  

Stott  (accepted) 


..£1,990  0 
..  1,950  0 
..  1,945  0 
..  1,905  0 
..  1,897  0 
..  1,713  14 
..  1,698  7 
..  1,544  0 
..  1,622  18 


BATH  STONE  OK  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND,  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDALL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  LIMITED. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prtoee,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fumtshed 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  oorsham.  WILTS.  [Advt.] 

Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

moft  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  biliousness, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.  Use  no  [ADVT.] 


Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryness, 

tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  ►ymptoms  use  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
thete  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at 
the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  bocomea 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  In  61.  and  la.  boxes,  labelled  “ Jambs 
Eppi  & Co.,  HomoBopathlo  Chemlj*ts,  London.”  A letter  received  : 
” Gentlemen,— It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after 
an  extended  trial,  1 nave  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of 
oonf^lderable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
almost  all  forms  of  throat  dlsoa-^e.  They  soften  and  clear  tho 
voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm —Yours  fHithfullv 
Gordon  Holmes,  L R.C.P.E  , Senior  Physician  to  the  Municipal 
Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.”— [Advt.] 


Holloway’s  Pills. — Colds,  catarrhs,  and  other 

febrile  offoutlons  can  be  readily  arrested  In  their  early  stages  by 
these  PlllH,  if  taken  according  to  their  aocompan.vlng  directions. 
In  addition  to  their  cooling  and  purlfyi’ig  properties,  these  IMlis 
control  tVio  circulation,  reduce  febrile  symptoms,  relax  the  skin 
promote  perspiration,  and  restore  health. 


Rov,  15,  1S78. 


HART’S  PATENT 

CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 


Apply  to  the 

PATENTEE,  37,  WALBROOK,  E.C. 

OE  TO  THE 

Sole  Makers: 

J.  & E.  HALL, 

Engineers,  Millwrights.  Founders, 
and  Boiler  Makers, 
DARTFORD,  KENT, 

OR 

21,  St.SWITHIN  lane,  LONDON. 
Sole  Makers  of  MOTT’S 

UNIVERSAL  CRUSHER. 


Nov.  22,  1878. 
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A CATHEDRAL  FOR  SOUTHWARK.' 
TiyE  have  nothiiif^  to  do  here  with  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  reasons 
which  have  induced  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
in  his  pastoral  letter  to  plead  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  beautiful  collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Saviour,  Southwark,  into  a pro-cathedral  for 
that  part  of  the  diocese,  but  any  one  with 
any  regard  for  the  edifice,  which  has  been 
of  late  years  ruthlessly  eclipsed  by  utilita- 
rian usurpations,  will  gladly  welcome  Dr. 
Thorold's  proposal.  When  we  learn  that 
the  population  of  the  newly  constituted 
diocese  of  Rochester  is  roughly  calculated 
to  be,  at  the  very  least,  one  million  and  a 
half,  and  that  it  comprises  the  districts  of 
Lewisham,  Hatcham,  Camberwell,  Peckham, 
Sydenham,  Battersea,  Clapham,  Streatham, 
Surbiton,  Plumstead,  and  other  places 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  density,  Dr. 
Thorold’s  proposal  does  not  seem  an  un- 
reasonable one.  Indeed,  if  we  take  the 
bishop’s  figures,  on  the  authority  of  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Shelford,  C.E.,  while  the  area 
of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames 
is  50  square  miles,  the  area  on  the 
south  of  the  river  covers  68  miles ; 
while  the  increase  of  population  in 
the  southern  part  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
57  per  cent.,  as  against  34  per  cent,  for  the 
entire  metropobs  from  1851  to  1871.  The 
increase  in  rateable  value  of  the  southern 
districts  is  also  127  per  cent.,  as  against  104 
per  cent,  for  the  entire  area.  These  figures 
are  conclusive  from  a statistical  point  of 
view,  but  there  are  other,  and  perhaps  more 
cogent  reasons,  for  a new  ecclesiastical 
centre.  To  use  the  bishop’s  words,  “ no 
measure  of  an  external  character  would  go 
further  to  consolidate  our  South  London 
work,  or  to  help  to  reconcile  Surrey  Church- 
men to  our  new  arrangements,  than  this  of 
making  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  the  pro- 
cathedral of  the  diocese.” 

Should  the  idea  be  entertained — and  we 
understand  it  is  not  the  first  time  such  a 
proposition  has  been  broached — of  making 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Saviour  the 
centre  of  the  thickly-populated  area  of 
South  London,  a thorough  reconstruction 
of  the  nave,  and  a restoration  of  the  choir 
and  Lady  chapel  as  parts  of  the  original 
edifice,  would  be  the  first  step  necessary. 
St.  Mai-y  Overie’s  Church  originally  be- 
longed to  a priory  of  that  name,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  between  the  church 
and  the  Thames,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Doll- 
man  has  lately  made  careful  drawings  from 
measurement  of  these  buildings.  The  ori- 
ginal church  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  and  John,  but  few  traces  of  Nor- 
man work  are  visible.  St.  Saviour’s  Church 
is  undoubtedly  capable,  in  competent  hands, 
of  being  converted  into  a structure  at  once 
efficient  for  diocesan  services  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Borough,  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  so  fine  a church — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Early  English  type  in  our 
midst — should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  neglected  and  forlorn  condition  in 
which  at  present  it  is,  surrounded  by 
squalor,  market  sheds,  and  factories,  and 
only  opened  for  service  on  Sundays.  The 
original  nave — an  illusti-ation  of  which  as 
restored  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Dollman,  from  exist- 
ing remnants — appeared  in  the  Building 
News,  page  592,  Vol.  XXXII.,  comprised 
seven  bays,  covered  by  a beautiful  groined 
vault  of  stone  of  the  13th  century,  some 
idea  of  which  maybe  gathered  from  the  exist- 
ing choir,  which  exhibits  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  detail  of  the  age,  though  itself  of 
later  date.  The  old  nave  was  destroyed  in 
1839  having  suffered  much  from  neglect  and 


decay,  for  in  1831  we  find  the  roof  was 
taken  off  by  an  order  of  tlie  vestry,  and  the 
nave  became  so  ruined  that  in  tlie  first- 
named  year  it  was  resolved  to  demolish  it 
entirely.  Prom  indisputable  evidence  it 
appears  the  old  nave  was  in  a very  totter- 
ing state  ever  since  the  15th  century,  when 
the  groined  roof  fell  (I  WIfM,  and  it  had  also 
undergone  three  centuries  of  buttressing, 
bandaging,  and  bungling.  What  the  old 
choir  is  now  may  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tions we  gave  of  it  in  this  journal,  page  82, 
Vol.  XXXI V.,  from  Royal  Academy  jn'izc 
drawings,  made  by  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Langford. 

Entering  the  present  church  after  con- 
siderable difficulty,  what  do  we  find  to  be 
the  result  of  the  restoration  made  about  30 
years  ago,  — we  believe  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gwilt  ? We  enter  by  the  south  transept 
door.  Neglect  and  dirt  have  done  their 
best  to  disfigure,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
unused  choir,  with  its  four  bays  of  ex- 
quisite Early  English,  vei’ging  to  Tran- 
sitional in  character,  still  remains  to 
arrest  the  eye.  The  aisles  and  centre  avenue 
are  covered  by  a finely  proportioned  vault 
of  quadripartite  character,  with  groined  ribs 
and  cross  springers  of  bold  and  telling 
section;  but  it  is  begrimed  with  dirt  and 
soot.  The  massive  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned cylindrical  piers,  with  their  engaged 
shafts  and  richly  moulded  arches,  are  in  a 
similar  state ; the  stones  are  black  and  white 
m patches,  the  elegant  triforium  arcading 
and  lofty  lancets  of  the  clerestory  alike  tell 
a tale  of  indifference  and  bigotry.  Having 
inspected  the  choir  and  transepts  we  look  at 
the  disused  high  altar  and  Lady  chapel,  the 
latter  an  unique  apartment  of  four  bays  in 
width,  covered  by  a beautiful  groined  roof  of 
stone  supported  on  elegant  pillars.  It  is 
fitted  with  seats  ; there  is  a small  organ  and  a 
railed  communion  table  at  the  north  side, 
all  in  a very  dirty  and  dilapidated  condition, 
the  lovely  painted  glass  triplets  shedding 
their  coloured  beams  over  a tasteless  and 
disorderly  arrangement,  singularly  expres- 
sive of  a cold,  heartless,  and  formal  service. 
We  next  ascend  some  stone  steps  on  the 
west  side  of  choir,  which  is  closed  by  an 
unsightly  screen  of  late  pseudo-Gothic 
taste,  and  enter  at  the  level  of  the  present 
church.  A curious  transformation  presents 
itself.  We  are  surrounded  by  an  interior  of 
the  purest  style  of  the  early  revival  of  this 
century.  Pillars  of  iron-like  proportions 
carry  a triple  vault  of  what  looks  like 
plaster;  there  is  no  clerestory — but,  singu- 
larly subversive  of  truthfulness,  the  quasi 
windows  of  triple  lancets,  that  outside  range 
with  the  clerestory  and  counterfeit  them, 
become  the  aisle  lights  within ! A gallery 
of  peculiarly  unredeeming  character  sur- 
rounds the  interior  and  cuts  in  two  the 
aisle  windows,  while  the  organ  is  placed  over 
the  western  door,  blocking  out  all  indications 
of  the  lancets  in  the  west  front.  The  green 
painted  trusses  under  the  gallery,  the  dark 
gallery  front,  and  the  impoverished  fiat- 
looking stucco  windows  to  the  aisles,  are 
reminiscences  of  a taste  happily  gone  by, 
and  which  no  one  except  the  Anti-Restora- 
tion Society  would  care  to  retain. 

Now  the  first  work  necessaiy  to  make 
the  edifice  worthy  of  the  Bishop’s  proposal 
would  be  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave — in 
fact  all  west  of  the  transepts — and  to  lower 
the  floor  to  the  level  of  the  choir,  abimdant 
material  for  which  remains.  We  fear  not 
a fragment  of  the  outer  walls  could  remain, 
the  details  of  which  are  simply  too  bad  to 
be  left.  It  would  be  necessary,  before  such 
an  operation,  to  carefully  shore  up  the 
western  end  of  the  choir,  particularly  the 
crossing  carrying  the  tower.  Seven  bays 
now  exist,  though  a shorter  one  would  suf- 
fice. The  next  step  would  be  a thorough 
and  careful  cleansing  and  restoration  of  the 
transept,  choir,  and  Lady  chapel,  which 
could  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  services.  The  choir  could  be 


fitted  for  diocesan  purposes,  and  woiihl — ;i8 
the  Bislmj)  obsm-ves — be  “ specially  conve- 
iii(mt,”  while  the  Lady  chiipffi  wcjiild  make 
an  excellent  chapter  i>r  conference  (fiiamber. 
We  hav(;  sev(;ral  members  of  the  professi,oii 
admirably  fitt(;d  to  undertake  such  a task. 
We  may  casually  mentif)iithe  names  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mi'.  Blomfield,  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Seddon  or  Mr.  St.  Aubyn — gentle- 
men in  any  of  whose  hands  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  might  again  become  a well- 
ordered  and  beautiful  church.  Another 
very  important  and  necessary  improvement 
would  be  the  provision  of  easier  and  more 
ample  approaches  on  the  eastern  side. 
Instead  of  the  present  flight  of  steps 
from  the  road  we  should  propose  two, 
one  on  each  side,  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable a widening  of  the  cramped  area 
by  removing  some  of  the  ju'operty  on 
the  London-bridge  side.  At  present  the 
church  seems  to  stand  in  a hole ; the  South- 
Eastern  via, duct  on  the  south  side  seriously 
mars  its  effect,  and  few  people  who  pass  and 
repass  out  of  the  daily  thousands  who  cross 
London-bridge  can  be  aware  that  the  four 
small  gables  with  their  triple  windows 
which  appear  to  lie  buried  below  the  road- 
way form  the  Lady  chapel  of  a priory 
church  which  dates  from  the  Norman  times, 
and  belongs  ao  a most  interesting  mediajval 
church — no  mean  rival  in  date  and  com- 
pletncss  with  Westminster  Abbey  itself. 
We  believe,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
if  a suitable  scheme  were  proposed  of  mode- 
rate outlay,  Churchmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames  would  afford  a willing  aid,  and  the 
best  ecclesiastical  art  of  the  day  would  be 
at  their  service. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  AND 
THE  INSTITUTE. 

. CHARLES  BARRY,  in  his  open- 
ing address  the  other  evening,  at  the 
Institute,  a report  of  which  will  be  found 
in  another  page,  travelled  over  a wide 
field,  the  subjects  touched  upon  being 
almost  encyclopeedic  in  variety.  It  would 
have  been  better  on  the  whole  if  he  had 
confined  himself  within  a more  limited 
range  of  topics,  or  had  at  least  directed 
attention  more  to  the  home  interests  of  the 
profession  than  to  the  French  Exhibition 
and  foreign  explorations.  As  regards  the 
award  of  the  French  architectural  medals, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better,  and  if  the 
recipients  themselves  feel  honoured  by  the 
distinction  no  one  need  complain,  notwith- 
standing the  president  so  warmly  rebutted 
the  idea  of  any  “ rough  and  ready  ” process 
of  selection.  It  is  some  satisfaction  for 
English  architects  to  learn  that  so  large  a 
number  of  creditable  designs  have  been 
contributed  by  English  architects.  Archi- 
tectural events  of  some  moment  have 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  some 
important  changes  have  taken  place  since 
Mr.  Barry’s  presidency.  The  question  of 
illicit  commissions  has  received  attention 
from  the  Legislature ; the  matter  of 
copyright  in  design  has  been  agitated ; the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Act 
Amendments  have  become  law  ; the  Metro- 
politan Street  Improvement  Bill  is  taking 
a practical  shape,  the  Local  Government 
Board’s  new  code  of  bye-laws  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  issued,  and  perhaps  on  the 
whole  a better  relation  between  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  provincial  members  of  the 
profession  has  been  established.  The  insti- 
tution of  a new  order  of  “ honorary  asso- 
ciates ” must  assist  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  profession  out  of  doors,  and  other 
changes  of  organisation — a report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  our  columns — have  re- 
moved another  banner  between  the  two 
classes  of  members. 

On  the  important  question  of  “ Com- 
petition,” Mr.  Barry’s  remarks  cannot  be 
said  to  represent  the  whole  opinion  of  the 
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jji'orcHHiuii.  It  riiiinl  not  Ik;  for;'Ott.(;)i  tliiit 
tliiTo  iiT-c  yoiiiif'  nii-mlKTH  H<;ckiiio  for 
jnvHtii'c  anil  |ioHition  an  woll  an  cHtaliliBliiMl 
j)ract  itioiiiTH.  The  rcco^^nition  of  tlic 
••(inlet  lahoiir”  and  nn'i'it  of  which  lie 
Bpoke  (locH  not  often  fall  to  tlic  Hhare  of 
thowe  will)  do  not  inherit  a name  or  a jiosi- 
tion  ; and  the  analoi'y  drawn  hetween 
architects  and  the  professors  of  law  and 
medicine  has  this  discrepancy  that  in  the 
one  case  the  real  results  of  ability  are 
attainable,  while  in  the  other  they  cannot 
be  obtained  before  employment.  The 
acuteness  of  a lawyer  or  the  skill  of  a 
physician  is  not  recognised,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  forestalled  before  their  services 
are  called  into  requisition.  So  long  as  an 
architect’s  skill  and  taste  are  to  be  tested  on 
paper,  competition  will  be  the  selection  of 
plans  rather  than  of  men,  and  the  anxiety 
and  disappointment  arises  chiefly  from 
the  incapacity  of  boards  and  individuals  to 
distinguish  hetween  the  work  of  the  adroit 
artist  and  that  of  the  skilful  designer,  or 
fiom  their  liability  to  be  influenced  by 
local  or  favoured  competitors  or  their 
friends.  AVe  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
most  of  the  grievances  of  the  profession 
with  respect  to  competition,  but  we  may 
fairly  ask  how  many  of  them  have  not  been 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  architects  them- 
selves ? Can  we  blame  the  public  for  ob- 
taining ai’chitectural  talent  in  the  cheapest 
manner  ? Much  may  be  said  against  com- 
petition as  regards  management,  but  how 
much  may  not  also  be  said  for  it  ? And  how 
many  men  have  not  won  fairly-earned  posi- 
tions as  architects  through  its  agency  ? Did 
not  Sir  Charles  Barry  obtain  the  com- 
mission to  erect  the  Houses  of  Legislature 
by  competition,  and  have  not  most  of  the 
designs  for  our  great  buildings  of  recent 
times,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  been  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  F We  have  before 
urged  that  the  architectural  profession  or 
the  Institute  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
injustice  of  competition  awards.  If  ai’chi- 
tects  would  baud  themselves  together  and 
issue  conditions  binding  on  and  subscribed 
to  by  all  the  profession,  the  anomalies  we 
now  hear  of  would  not  be  so  common.  We 
repeat,  competition  has  been  the  only  instru- 
mentality that  has  brought  into  repute 
the  young  members  of  the  profession,  and 
the  questions  occur — Why  should  we  aban- 
don a system  which  elicits  talent  because  of 
imperfect  administration  ? And,  Is  it  not 
the  business  of  the  Institute  rather  to 
reform  abuses  than  to  endeavour  to  abolish 
a deep-rooted  custom  ? 

The  outside  impression  produced  by  Mr. 
Bai-ry’s  address  can  be  judged  by  an  article 
in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last.  It  first 
wonders,  in  despair,  at  the  amount  of  work 
the  present  generation  has  performed  in 
building  and  restoration — the  immense 
amount  of  architectural  activity  of  the  age, 
but  does  not  pretend  to  determine  its 
worth.  It  next  maintains  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  establishing  any  agreement 
on  questions  of  architectural  taste ; and, 
finally,  takes  refuge  in  Mr.  Barry’s  address, 
and  the  assertion  that  our  countrymen  can 
hold  their  own  by  comparison  with  their 
brethren  on  the  Continent.  Such  an  im- 
pi’ession  measures  pretty  faii’ly  the  public 
confusion  of  mind  on  matters  architec- 
tural. The  styles  wo  work  in  are  like  a 
conilict  of  creeds  to  them — a bewildering 
maze  fi-om  which  they  can  draw  little 
satisfaction.  The  writei’  says,  “ It  ma.y  be 
true  that  we  shall  be  more  distinguished 
hereafter  l>y  tlie  unwearied  energy  of  our 
aspirations  than  liy  our  successes  in  ful- 
filling them;”  that  we  “scoured  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  to  find  something  tliat 
we  miclit  at  least  cojiy,  and  repeat  witli 
some  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  tliat  wo 
never  discoveri'd  anything  with  which  we 
could  be  content.”  The  Tfrie.s  asks,  “lias 
any  one  a good  word  to  say  for  the  builders 


of  the  ago  of  Ceoi’ge  HI.  and  Ceorge  IV. F” 
without  knowing  jirobably  that  our  archi- 
tects are  beginning  to  see  beauty  in  the 
Ceorgian  510  less  than  in  tlie  C^ueen  Anne 
era.  It  speaks  of  the  stately  houses — the 
Italian  jialaces  reared  by  our  large  manu- 
facturers— more  frequently  castellated  man- 
sions, which  look  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  resist  enemies,  but  most  common  of  all 
a “ house  of  many  bays,  oriels,  turrets,  and 
gables,  in  which  the  architect  has  sought 
to  catch  the  tradition  of  Hatfield,  of  Long- 
leat,  or  of  Hiirghley.”  It  alludes  to  our 
street  rebuilding,  our  activity  in  church 
building  and  restoring,  and  the  equally 
large  field  of  activity  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  national  and  municipal  pur- 
poses. No  wonder  these  visions  of  the  past 
perplex  the  public,  and  tlie  writer  refers  to 
an  instance  of  this  diversity  in  taste  which 
occurred  last  week,  when  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott 
spoke  of  the  copper  spire  of  Battersea 
Church  as  “ absurd  ” — an  epithet  which  has 
called  fo:th  indignant  remonstrances. 

Mr.  Barry’s  address  dealt  very  inade- 
quately with  the  future  of  the  Institute. 
He,  indeed,  insisted  on  the  importance  of  its 
becoming  an  active  worker  rather  than  a 
passive  witness — a remark  very  much  to  the 
point  when  we  consider  the  programme  for 
the  ensuing  session,  in  which  are  enume- 
rated six  or  seven  papers  on  archreological 
matters  to  begin  with,  while  of  the  re- 
mainder there  are  only  four  of  any  i-eal 
value  to  the  profession — namely,  “ Bills 
of  Quantities,  and  their  Relation  to 
Confracts,”  by  Mr.  John  Honeyman ; 
“ Lighting  by  Electricity,”  by  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  ; •'  The  Modern  Restaurant,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Verity;”  and  “Improvements  in 
Glasgow  and  the  City  Improvement  Act,” 
by  Sir  James  Watson.  These  are  current 
subjects  of  public  and  professional  interest, 
and  more  like  them  would  be  useful  and 
welcomed. 


CONTRACTS  NOT  UNDER  SEAL. 

A REPORT  of  a case  of  considerable  in- 
terest  to  architects  and  builders  who 
may  be  likely  to  have  dealings  with  corpo- 
rate bodies  appears  in  another  column. 
Very  few  instances  have  come  under  our 
notice  wherein  an  architect  has  suffered 
such  injustice,  and  we  think  it  a duty  to 
give  a few  particulars  respecting  the  case, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  repoi’t,  but 
which  nevertheless  have,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
an  important  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Four  years  ago  the  Wimbledon  Local 
Board,  having  resolved  to  erect  new  offices 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Board,  directed  their 
sui’veyor  to  instruct  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  a 
well  known  London  architect  and  a partner 
of  Mr.  Verity,  of  Regent-street,  to  prepare 
plans  and  designs  for  the  proposed  build- 
ings. These  were  accordingly  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  submitted  to  the  Wim- 
bledon Local  Board,  who  approved  of  them, 
directed  quantities  to  be  taken  out  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  advertised  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
When  the  tenders  were  received  it  was 
alleged  that  the  estimated  expenditure  had 
been  exceeded,  and  that  the  plans  wei’e, 
therefore,  ixseless.  Asa  matter  of  fact  we 
believe  the  plans  were  rejected,  mainly  at 
the  instance  of  a member  of  the  Board,  who 
on  the  strength  of  his  practical  knowledge 
guaranteed  to  erect  a building  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  designed  by  Mr.  Hunt  for 
half  the  money.  The  usual  local  sqxxabblcs 
ensued,  and  ultimately  the  Board  deter- 
mined to  have  a competition.  The  compe- 
tition was  duly  arranged,  and  the  design 
which  proved  successful,  and  which  was 
ultimately  adopted,  proved  to  be  that  of  a 
local  man.  Anybody  who  cares  to  know 
what  we  thought  of  it  may  refer  to  our  re- 
port on  p.  did,  Vol.  XXXI.  We  put  the 


matter  as  mildly  as  possible  then  by  re- 
cording our  conviction  tliat  the  Board  had 
not  done  themselves  much  credit  by  their 
selection.  We  are  quite  sure  now  that  they 
have  acted  most  discreditably  in  theirtreat- 
ment  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  first  employed 
to  prepare  plans  and  who  ought  to  have 
erected  the  structure  which  is  now  built 
from  the  design  of  the  successful  compe- 
titor at  an  estimated  cost  of  .b2,7d0,  “ in- 
cluding decorative  finishes.”  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimated 
cost  luw  been  exceeded. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
designs  being  carried  into  execution,  Mr. 
Hunt  applied  for  payment,  and  this  being 
refused  brought  hisactiirn.  The  claim  was  so 
transparently  a just  one  that  the  only 
defence  the  Iroard  could  plead  was  akin  to 
that  of  a spendthrift  who  swindles  his  credi- 
tors by  proving  himself  underage.  They  sub- 
mitted that  by  the  Fublic  Health  Act,  1875, 
sec.  174,  they,  as  a corporate  body,  were 
only  authorised  to  contract  by  writing 
under  their  corporate  seal  in  all  cases  where 
the  subject  matter  was  of  greater  value 
than  £50.  The  jury  found  that  the  Board 
had  authorised  their  surveyor  to  procure 
the  plans  from  Mr.  Hunt,  and  ratified  his 
action  in  the  matter,  that  the  new  offices 
were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Local  Board,  and  that  the  plans  were 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  offices. 
In  spite  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bindley,  who  tried  the  action,  reserved 
the  point  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  had 
it  argued  before  him  after  trial,  and  ulti- 
mately decided  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover  as  his  contract  with  the  defendants 
was  not  under  seal.  Mr.  Hunt  then  ap- 
pealed, and  the  case  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Westminster  on  Friday 
last,  before  Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Brett, 
and  Cotton,  when  Mr.  Justice  Lindley’s  de- 
cision was  unanimously  affirmed,  although 
Loi’d  Justice  Bramwell,  in  giving  judgment, 
admitted  that  in  a former  case  “ Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  had  said  that  in  certain  cases 
justice  and  conscience  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  holding  a corporation  liable 
though  the  confract  was  not  under  seal.” 
His  lordship’s  subsequent  remai’ks  about 
“ careless  and  slovenly  people  who  chose  to 
act  otherwise  having  to  take  the  conse- 
quences,” and  the  probability  that  if  “ more 
solemnity  ” — fancy  the  “ solemnity  ” of  a 
local  hoard  ! — “ had  been  used  in  the  trans- 
action, those  who  gave  the  order  would 
have  been  more  careful  as  to  expense,” 
savour  of  the  petty  technicalities  so  dear  to 
the  legal  mind,  and  manifest  a total  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  relation  in  which  an 
architect  stands  to  his  client. 

The  upshot  of  the  affair  is  that  Mr. 
Hunt  has  lost  the  money  he  honestly 
earned,  and  has  moreover  been  saddled 
with  the  costs  of  the  two  actions.  The 
local  Board  escape  altogether  ,the  conse- 
quences of  their  unjust  conduct,  and  their 
disgraceful  plea  has  been  held  to  be  a good 
defence,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the 
surveyor  who  took  out  the  quantities  for 
Mr.  Hunt’s  plans  has  been  paid,  and  that  a 
surveyor  who  previously  supplied  quantities 
to  the  same  board  for  sewerage  works 
executed  by  them  has  been  paid,  although  in 
neither  case  were  the  agi’eements  legalised 
by  the  jjresonce  of  the  corporate  seal.  Mr. 
Hunt  has  been  urged  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
Institute  for  help  and  counsel ; but  hispi’e- 
vious  experience  of  the  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law  is  not  of  a nature  to 
encourage  him  to  take  this  course,  and  the 
decision  as  it  stands  will  probably  remain  a 
151’ecedcnt,  of  which  all  architects  will  do 
well  to  take  most  serious  heed.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  the  Institute  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter,  although  such  a 
case  seems  exactly  one  for  the  consideration 
of  a body  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
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profession  anil  to  f^nard  its  interests.  Every 
uieiiiber  of  the  profession  likely  at  any  time 
to  he  enii)loyi(l  by  any  corporate  bixly  had 
better  cut  out  Si^otiou  174  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  and  keep  it  by  him  in  a 
conspictious  position;  and  in  sending  in 
competition  plans  it  would  constitute  an 
admirable  motto,  full  of  sii^nilicauce  to  cor- 
porations capable  of  imitating  the  conduct 
of  the  Wimbh'don  Local  Board.  Of  course 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  an  architect 
in  all  cases  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
this  formality.  Any  amount  of  sharj)  prac- 
tice has  been  endured  almost  as  a matter 
of  course  in  competitions,  but  the  matter 
once  settled,  the  order  once  definitely  given, 
not  one  architect  out  of  a hundred  has  ever 
troubled  himself  about  the  absence  of  what 
turns  out  to  bean  indispensable  adjunct. 
Henceforth  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
corporations  are  equally  as  dangerous 
“ without  seals  ” as  “ without  souls.” 

We  know  very  well  that  many  other 
architects  must  have  encountered  similar 
difficulties  in  obtaining  payment  for  their 
work  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fasten- 
ing the  liability  on  the  right  debtor.  We 
know  of  a case  just  now  in  which  an  archi- 
tect prepared  two  sets  of  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  a chiu’ch,  and  spent  out  of 
pocket  about  £80  in  travelling  expenses  and 
sundries.  Funds  could  not  be  obtained  by 
the  building  committee,  and  the  vicar  in 
the  meantime  left.  His  successor  disclaimed 
all  liability,  the  building  committee  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  former  vicar  is  equally  un- 
willing to  pay,  though  he,  of  course,  ‘gave 
the  instructions.  Such  difficulties  are  com- 
mon enough,  but  they  are,  of  course,  of 
another  order  altogether  from  that  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  Wimbledon  Local 
Board,  which  has  shirked  its  legal  liabilities 
— not  because  they  were  not  justly  and 
honestly  incurred,  but  because — possibly 
knowingly  and  in  preparation  for  repudia- 
tion— they  were  entered  into  in  a legally 
incomplete  manner. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  ELECTION. 
f^HE  following  account  of  the  election  of 
the  new  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, on  Wednesday  evening,  the  13th  inst., 
will  probably  be  of  interest.  The  ceremonies 
of  such  a meeting  have  doubtless  been  esta- 
blished by  the  precedent  of  former  elections, 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  briefly 
the  course  which  was  adopted.  The  chair 
on  such  occasions  would  be  taken  by  the 
Academician  of  longest  standing,  and  tliei-e- 
fore  should  have  been  filled  by  Mr.  Solomon 
Hart,  but  this  gentleman  proposed  that  the 
Keeper  should  take  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Pickersgill  was  accordingly  se- 
lected to  preside.  Previous  to  the  formal 
business  three  new  members,  who  had 
deposited  the  requisite  works,  had  their 
diplomas  signed,  and  took  their  seats  as 
Royal  Academicians  — namely,  Messrs. 
Orchardson,  Yeames,  and  Norman  Shaw. 
The  diploma  works  sent  in  by  the  two 
former  members  are,  we  believe,  merely 
provisional ; Mr.  Shaw  has  presented  the 
designs  of  a house  now  being  erected  under 
him  in  Shropshire. 

Every  member  of  the  Academy  was  found 
to  be  present.  We  believe  such  an  event 
has  never  previously  been  recorded,  and  as 
one  retired  member,  Mr.  T.  Webster,  who 
has  the  right  of  voting  on  such  occasions, 
also  attended  the  meeting,  there  were  41 
members  assembled.  The  new  system  of 
taking  a test-vote  by  scratches  having  been 
resoited  to  as  a preliminary  to  the  ballot, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Leighton  had  no 
less  than  thirty-two  scratches ; the  only 
other  member  for  whom  sufficient  marks 
were  recorded  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
ballot  was  Mr.  John  Horsley,  who  had 
five  scratches.  The  latter  gentleman  at 


once  rose  and  gracefully  propomal  that 
Mr.  Liuglitou  bo  elected  without  ballot,  and 
his  i)ropositioii  was  uiiauimously  adojited. 
Only  three  other  members,  wo  understand, 
obtained  scratches.  Sir  .lohii  Oilbei't,  Mr. 
Riclimond,  and  Mr.  Millais.  At  a subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Council,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Queen  had  intimated 
her  approval  of  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Leighton,  and  the  President  elect  will 
accordingly  proceed  to  Windsor  on  Monday 
next  to  bo  invested  with  the  gold  medal — 
the  badge  of  office.  It  is  not  likely  that  on 
that  occasion  the  honour  of  knightliood  will 
be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Leighton,  though  it 
is  invariably  offered  to  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  has  been  accepted  by  all  the 
past  presidents  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  West.  That  gentleman,  being  a 
Quaker,  felt  bound  to  decline  the  proffered 
honour  as  opposed  to  his  religious  tenets. 
Mr.  Leighton’s  election  will,  we  are  sure,  as 
we  said  last  week,  be  very  popular  among 
artists  of  all  grades,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  named  any  gentleman 
equally  fitted,  by  his  attainments,  for  the 
high  position  of  President. 


THE  GAIETY  RESTAURANT. 

T AST  week  we  gave  a general  description 
of  the  new  Gaiety  Restaurant,  which 
has  been  remodelled  at  a considerable  ex- 
pense from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Verity, 
for  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond.  Owing  to  the 
very  short  notice  we  had  of  the  opening 
before  going  to  press  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  in  any  detail  a few  of  the  more 
interesting  features  of  the  structure,  and 
we  therefore  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
saying  something  of  the  fittings,  lifts,  ven- 
tilation, and  decorative  details,  which  may 
be  regarded  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
as  tolerably  perfect  of  their  kind.  Adjacent 
to  the  grand  luncheon  buffet  and  table 
d’hote  we  described  last  week,  and  also  m 
direct  communication  with  the  kitchen, 
grill,  and  supper-rooms,  are  a series  of  lifts. 
These  have  been  fitted  up  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  and 
Stevens,  of  Princes-street,  Leicester-square. 
As  vei-y  complete  and  efficient  appliances 
we  may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  them. 
They  comprise  a hydraulic  goods  and  pas- 
senger lift,  a continuous  life,  for  food  and 
kitchen  service,  four  hand  lifts  for  distribu- 
ting the  viands  and  wine,  and  a small  lift 
for  carrying  wine  bottles.  Directing  atten- 
tion to  the  hydraulic  lift  we  find  it  to  be  pro- 
vided with  every  requisite  necessary  to  bring 
it  under  control.  In  connection  with  it  is  a 
small  pumping  engine,  which  foi’ces  water 
into  an  accumulator  under  considerable 
pressure.  We  may  here  give  the  engineer’s 
own  description  of  the  action  : Beneath  the 
lift  a strong  horizontal  cylinder  is  fixed, 
containing  a sliding  ram  carrying  at  its  head 
four  wheels  ranged  side  by  side;  at  the  back 
of  cylinder  are  four  similar  wheels,  and 
round  the  whole  system  is  wound,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a I’ope  in  pulley-blocks,  a 
chain,  which  is  continued  up  the  lift 
shaft  over  a pulley  at  the  top,  down,  and 
finally  attached  to  the  cage.  When  down 
the  ram  is  “ home  ” in  the  cylindei’,  and  to 
make  an  ascent  water  from  the  accumulator 
is  admitted  to  the  horizontal  cylinder,  the 
ram  of  which  is  forced  out,  thereby  length- 
ening each  coil  of  the  chain  at  the  expense 
of  the  portion  between  the  head  wheel  and 
the  cage,  and  causing  the  cage  to  ascend. 
The  cage  regulates  the  flow  of  water,  and 
automatically  stops  at  either  limit  of  its 
journey,  and  therefore  does  not  depend  for 
safety  upon  the  attendant.  We  observe  a 
further  safeguard  is  provided  against 
breakage  of  the  suspending  chain  in  the 
shape  of  springs  and  arms  attached  to  the 
cage,  which  are  released  and  engage  in 
recesses  in  the  guides,  thereby  arresting  the 


cage  at  any  point.  The  ])umping  engine 
works  aiiLomatically,  continuing  to  pump 
until  the  I’cservoir  is  full,  when  it  stops. 
Directly  tlui  load  cominenees  to  drop  the 
engine  recoin tin.'nces  pumping,  ami  con- 
tinues till  tlie  reservoir  is  again  full.  The 
“continuous”  lift,  which  will  form  an 
(Hjually  usefid  appliance,  is  a kind  of 
“ Jacob's  ladder,”  and  (fiiiefiy  consists  of 
two  endless  chains  passing  over  wheels  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  shaft,  a number  of 
cages  being  placed  between  them,  so  that 
they  are  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
waiters  for  the  reception  of  luggage,  &c. 
Motion  to  the  wheels  at  the  top  is  given  by 
a “West”  six-cylinder  engine,  and  the 
chain  with  its  cages  are  continually  travel- 
ling down  the  front  with  clean  dishes,  &c., 
and  up  the  back  of  shaft,  just  sufficient 
speed  being  maintained  to  allow  of  their 
being  loaded  or  unloaded  between  the 
different  floors.  The  West  engine  is  quite 
a prodigy;  it  is  made  to  stand  on  the 
top  of  a I4in.  wall,  and  measures  only 
18in.  X 12in.,  but  is  of  3-horse  power. 
We  may  merely  say  of  the  hand-lifts  that 
they  are  provided  with  a brake  arrangement 
in  constant  action,  and  are  held  off  by  a foot 
lever  when  working  the  lift,  so  that  any 
diversion  on  the  part  of  attendant  causes 
the  brake  gear  to  act  and  stop  the  lift. 

Alluding  to  the  fittings  of  the  cuisine,  we 
may  mention  the  grills  are  supplied  from  two 
large  “ grids,”  the  hot-plate  arrangement, 
by  which  means  the  customer  may  see  the 
cooking  operation  going  on,  while  a glass 
screen  prevents  any  of  the  fumes  entering 
the  dining-room ; also  th,^  culinary  depart- 
ment at  the  top,  in  which  may  be  seen  some 
excellent  appliances,  provided  by  Messrs. 
Benham  and  Sons,  such  as  ovens,  boilers, 
jackettes,  and  stew-pans,  the  vegetables  all 
being  cooked  by  steaming. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general 
decorations  in  the  luncheon-buffet,  the  tile 
paintings  of  Shakespearian  and  festal  sub- 
jects, &c.,  a work  which  reflects  credit  upon 
the  artists — Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons,  of 
St.  Martin’s-lane.  It  may  be  worth  adding 
that  these  decorations  are  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  and  if  we  cannot  always  ap- 
prove of  the  design  or  colour,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  considerable  taste  and 
judgment  has  been  displayed  to  render  the 
apartments  in  a style  becoming  a building 
of  a gastronomic  or  festal  character — a 
somewhat  trying  condition  for  the  artist. 
In  the  centre  of  the  buffet  ceiling  is  an  in- 
geniously designed  monogram  of  the  pro- 
prietors with  allegorical  accessories.  Its 
ventilation  has  been  promoted  by  sun- 
burners  enclosed  in  bell-shaped  funnels 
in  the  ceiling.  The  entrance  from  the 
Strand  is  through  a spacious  square  ves- 
tibule, the  floor  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
durable  and  very  effective  marble  mosaic 
paving  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.,  of 
Newman  - street,  W.  We  scarcely  like 
altogether  the  dark- green  arabesque  panels 
of  the  grand  staircase,  though  they  have  a 
rich  effect  in  a general  view.  Signor  Marolda 
is  the  artist.  The  pattern  is  rather  too 
obscure,  and  the  material  is  a French 
textile  painted;  the  dado,  decoration 
lining  the  stairs  is  of  dark  purple  tiles, 
and  the  balustrading  is  of  bronze  and 
massively  treated.  In  the  centre  of 
panelled  ceiling  is  an  allegorical  painted 
representation  of  the  goddess  of  music, 
of  colossal  size.  We  may  mention  the 
name  of  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Turner  as  one 
of  the  artists  engaged.  On  the  whole,  we 
confess  the  painted  decorations  and  the 
general  scheme  of  colouring  are  elegant  and 
appropriate,  and  the  artists  engaged  seem 
to  have  considered  in  their  selection  of 
colours  those  which  are  rather  softened, 
and  harmonised  by  artificial  light,  under 
which  the  Gaiety  Restaurant  will  Ise  best 
seen. 
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ROYAl,  INSriTUTK  OK  ItKITlSII 
AKOIITKCTS. 

rp'HK  oj)(>nin('  inofttinf'  of  Hfisflion  1878-!)  of 
-L  the  Iiislilnto  wiin  hold  on  Monday  t'vcnini', 
tlio  I’rcHidoiit,  Mr.  Charles  Harry,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  K.  S.  i’illcaii,  of  Huckinghain-Htreet,  Strand, 
was  elected  an  associate;  and  Mr.  W.  ('alder 
Marshall,  H A.,  and  Sir  liiohard  Wallace, 
Hart.,  K.C.H.,  M l’.,  as  hon.  associates.  Messrs. 
Krederick  Heighten,  I’. It. A.,  (deo.  Itichinond, 
H.A.,  and  H.  Alma  Tadema,  A. It. A.,  attended 
for  the  first  time  since  their  election  ns  hon. 
assoc.iate.s,  and  were  welcomed  hy  the  chairman 
arnid.st  aji])lause;  Messrs.  Sydney  H.  Turner, 
W.  11.  Arl'er,  and  It  C.  Page  were  also  received 
as  associates.  Mr.  Wiiitk,  secretary,  reported 
that  21'8  v(ds.  had  been  purchased  for  the 
library,  and  It!  had  been  presented;  besides 
this  249  hooks  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson. 

THE  liATE  MR.  F.  P.  COCKERELL. 

The  President  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors,  specially  alluding  to  what  had,  un- 
fortunately, proved  the  posthumous  gift  of  Mr. 
Nelson.  Heginning  with  this  mournful  subject 
he  had  to  refer  to  another  great  loss  the  Insti- 
tute h.id  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Cocke- 
rell. He  had  died  in  harness,  and  dearly 
beloved  l>y  all  who  knew  him.  While  on  a 
short  holiday  at  Paris  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  illness,  and  in  five  minutes  was  summoned 
into  eternity.  The  funeral  took  place  in  Paris, 
and  at  it  the  Institute  was  not  altogether  un- 
represented, although  he  himself  was  unable 
to  be  present,  for  their  secretary,  on  receiving 
the  sad  intelligence  the  day  before  the  funeral, 
at  once  left  tor  Paris,  and  with  three  other 
members  who  were  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Due, 
architect  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  other 
Parisian  members  of  the  profession,  attended 
the  funeral. 

Professor  Donaldson  alluded  to  the  genial 
disposition  and  artistic  tastes  of  their  late 
friend,  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  to  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his  works,  and 
proposed  a resolution  thanking,  in  the  name 
of  the  Institute,  the  French  architects  who 
paid  a tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  by 
attending  the  funeral — a motion  seconded  in 
appropriate  terms  by  Mr.  William  White, 
F.S.A.,  who  was  one  of  those  who  attended  the 
funeral,  and  agreed  to. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  to  the  council 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  committee,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  hon.  sec.  In  all  171 
drawings  and  photographs,  sent  by  64  contri- 
butors, were  hung  in  the  gallery  allotted  to 
British  architecture,  the  work  of  hanging  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith.  The  President 
of  the  Institute  was  appointed  sole  juror  to 
represent  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  on  the 
International  Jury  for  Architecture  ; the  other 
jurors  were; — For  France,  MM.  Ballu,  Lefuel, 
Due,  Boeswillwa.ld,  and  Vaudremer;  Austria, 
Herr  Ferstel  ; Italy,  Commander  Basile,  of 
Palermo;  Belgium,  M.  de  Stuers ; and  Egypt, 
Mariette  Bey.  It  was  explained  in  the  report 
that  “ the  jurors  on  fine  art  juries  were  not  in- 
eligible ipso  facto  for  medals  and  distinctions, 
as  was  the  case  with  members  of  industrial 
juries,  but  in  the  architectural  jury  all  the 
members  voluntarily  withdrew  their  works  from 
competition.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only 
did  Mr.  Barry’s  services  as  juror  involve  a 
large  expenditure  of  time,  and  no  small  ex- 
pense, in  addition  to  that  caused  by  his  work 
as  a member  of  the  commission  (both  offices 
were  entirely  honorary),  but  it  resulted  in  the 
drawings  wliioh  he  exhibited  being  entirely 
withdrawn  from  competition.”  In  addition  to 
a considernble  number  of  awards  (published  in 
the  Building  News  of  October  25,  p.  421)  the 
jury  came  to  a resolution  testifying  their  sense 
of  the  special  interest  of  the  British  exhibits, 
and  expressing  their  regret  that  they  had  not 
a sufficiently  large  number  of  prizes  to  reward 
them  in  due  proportion  to  their  merit,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Barry  to  convey  to  the  exhibitors 
this  unanimous  expression  of  opinion. 

The  report,  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Whichoord. 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 

The  President  delivered  his  opening  ad- 
dress, whicli,  as  the  third  and  last  he  should 


give  at  the  commencement  of  a session,  ho  in- 
troduced by  reviewing  the  comparative  position 
of  the  Institute  in  1876,  when  called  to  the 
chair,  and  at  the  pre.sent  time.  The  strictly 
professional  class  had  increased  in  the  two 
y(>ars  from  615  to  649,  and,  as  15  had  died,  the 
real  increase  was  49,  or  8 per  cent.  The  non- 
professional  members,  honorary  fellows,  and 
honorary  associates  had  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  the  class  of  con- 
tributing members,  from  656  to  741,  an 
augmentation  of  108,  or  17  per  cent.  Not- 
withstanding the  raising  of  non-metropolitan 
members’  subscriptions  the  number  of  members 
not  living  in  London  had  increased  from  272  to 
290,  and,  as  6 had  died,  there  was  an  actual  in- 
crease of  24,  or  9 per  cent.  He  could  also  con- 
gratulate tlie  members  on  the  state  of  their 
finances.  In  1876  the  income  (exclusive  of  all 
trust  moneys)  was  ^2,15.3,  while  in  1878  it  was 
£2,417,  up  to  the  present  time  showing  an  in- 
crease of  no  less  than  £254,  or  nearly  12  per 
cent.,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  increase 
should  not  continue.  In  reference  to  the  ex- 
penditure which  might  be  temporarily  neces- 
sary for  their  better  accommodation  he  would 
add  that  the  invested  capital  (exclusive  of  trust 
investments)  was  now  £5.512.  The  library  had 
increased  from  3,000  to  3,500  vols.,  exclusive 
in  each  case  of  periodicals,  and  the  number  of 
readers  from  268  to  596  per  annum.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  members  for  contributions  to  the 
collection  of  drawings  of  old  buildings, 
pointedly  hinting  that  the  new  members,  for 
instance,  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  would  doubtless  find  it  in  their  power 
to  aid  them  in  this  respect  when  they  had  time 
fully  to  examine  the  numberless  drawings 
which  their  late  father  must  have  left  behind 
him,  from  his  special  practice  as  a restorer. 
The  members  still  found  themselves  in  their 
accustomed  rooms,  though  no  longer  suitable 
or  spacious  enough  for  their  needs  and  in- 
creasing numbers.  He  would  not  anticipate 
the  special  report  which  the  council  would 
shortly  lay  before  them  further  than  to  express 
his  personal  hope  that,  whether  they  remained 
here  or  found  a new  home  elsewhere,  the  gene- 
ral body  of  members  would  take  a broad  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  matter,  not  content- 
ing themselves  with  small  treatment,  which 
would  lead  to  present  waste  of  money,  and  ere 
long  need  to  be  re-considered,  but  looking 
rather  to  the  Institute  of  the  near  future — as 
it  ought  to  be,  as  it  may  be,  and,  with  united 
action  on  the  part  of  all,  as  it  will  be.  It  might 
perhaps  be  wisest  for  the  present  to  content 
themselves  with  temporary  expedients  for 
greater  comfort  until  they  felt  themselves  in  a 
position  to  obtain  a really  permanent  home  for 
the  Institute  of  sufficient  size  and  dignity  to 
deserve  that  name.  Passing  from  this  topic  to 
the  obituary  of  the  past  year  the  president 
referred  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  deaths 
of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  past  president ; 
Messrs.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  and  Chas.  Char- 
nock  Nelson,  past  vice-presidents  ; and  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  hon.  secretary : Messrs.  Albert  J. 
Humbert,  Henry  Baker,  Matthew  Thompson, 
and  William  Fogerty,  fellows ; M.  Charles 
Ce.sar  Benignat  and  Signori  Mengoni,  of 
Milan,  and  Enrico  Alvino,  of  Naples,  hon. 
and  corresponding  members ; and  Messrs. 
Charles  Challoner  Ogle,  Hartley  W.  Bur- 
gess, and  Charles  Rowe  Dillon,  associates; 
giving  biographical  details  of  each.  With  re- 
ference to  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  the  President  re- 
marked that  he  seemed  to  deem  this  Institute 
as  almost  his  first  care  in  life.  Fortunately 
for  his  peace  of  mind,  Mr.  Nelson  had  suffi- 
cient  means  to  render  great  toil  in  professional 
practice  unnecessary,  and  he  thus  had  leisure 
to  pursue  his  literary  studies  connected  with 
our  art  with  calmness  and  pleasure ; and  I can 
testify,  from  personal  experience,  that  even  in 
the  latest  years  of  his  life,  which,  alas  ! were 
years  of  much  suffering,  he  wrs  kindly  and 
keenly  alive  to  all  our  doings,  our  hopes,  and 
efforts,  and  expressed  to  me  his  full  and  entire 
sympathy  with  all  our  proceedings  since  I be- 
came so  deeply  responsible  to  you  as  your  pre- 
sident during  years  of  change.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  a pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  of  the 
late  Mr.  Nicholson,  with  whom  he  was  in  1825. 
Then  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  was  some  time  resident  in 
Romo,  about  1834.  He  joined  the  Institute  in 


1843,  introduced  to  it  by  Professor  Donaldson  ; 
became  a fellow  in  1847,  member  of  council  in 
1848-49,  and  from  1850  to  1861  undertook  the 
trying  and  unremunerated  duties  of  honorary 
secretary,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles, 
and  afterwards  with  the  late  Sir  M.  Digby 
Wyatt,  and  our  good  friend.  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  revising  and  condensing  the  papers  read 
for  publication  with  unusual  judgment  and 
tact.  Elected  again  on  the  council  in  1863, 
he  resigned  the  general  secretaryship,  but 
undertook  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary  for 
foreign  correspondence,  and  being  an  excellent 
German,  French,  and  Italian  scholar,  filled 
that  office  most  ably.  In  1864  we  find  him 
acting  as  vice-president,  and  he  continued  on 
the  council  till  1867,  when  he  retired  from 
active  professional  life,  and  some  years  later 
became  a constant  sufferer  from  the  complaint 
which  has  now  ended  only  by  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  acting  committee  of  the  “ Archi- 
tectural Publication  Society’s  Dictionary,”  and 
in  its  revision  for  the  press  his  services  were 
invaluable,  extending  over  the  whole  range  of 
that  great  work  from  letters  A to  P.  He  was 
also  a director  of  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany. Zealous,  hard-working,  with  cultured 
mind  and  refined  taste,  Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  essen- 
tial work  avoids  special  public  notice,  but  is 
none  the  less  deeply  appreciated  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  during  life,  and  remembered 
with  deep  regret  when  no  longer  at  their  com- 
mand. Amongst  the  more  important  events 
of  the  past  year  the  recent  Exhibition  at  Paris 
may  be  placed  first.  The  President  referred 
to  his  appointment  as  a member  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  representing  England  in  the 
architectural  department  of  the  fine  arts  sec- 
tion, and  explained  the  nature  of  the  duties 
devolving  on  its  members.  The  final  report  of 
the  jury  had  now  been  made  public,  and  they 
would  note  with  pardonable  pride  that,  in  the 
award  of  prizes,  English  architects  had  been 
adjudged  a larger  number  than  any  other 
country,  except  France,  the  number  of  whose 
exhibits  (many  of  rare  excellence)  amounted  to 
nearly  halt  of  the  total  number  sent  by  all 
other  nations  combined.  I see,  Mr.  Barry 
added,  that  a writer  in  one  of  our  professional 
journals,  when  the  names  of  the  English  reci- 
pients of  prizes  for  architecture  was  informally 
made  known  some  time  ago,  was  so  good  and 
so  ingenious  as  to  suggest  or  concoct  a sup- 
posed system  he  thought  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  jury  in  making  the  awards.  Whether 
such  a mode  of  making  the  awards  would  have 
commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  jury, 
had  it  been  suggested  earlier,  I cannot  say.  It 
would  certainly  have  abridged  their  labours 
very  materially,  but  it  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  you  to  learn  (and  perhaps  also  to  the 
writer)  that  no  such  rough  and  ready  mode  was 
adopted,  but  that  repeated  scrutiny  and  re- 
peated votes  were  needed  exhaustively  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  meritorious  works  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  prizes  at  the 
disposal  of  the  jury.  During  the  year  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  promoted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  had  become 
law.  In  its  preparation  the  board  sought 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  in  the  event  the  views  of  the 
Institute  Committee  commended  themselves  to 
the  Committee  of  Parliament  and  are  practi- 
cally embodied  in  the  Act.  Am  I (asked  the 
President)  to  congratulate  you  that  the  “ illus- 
trious stranger,”  the  Egyptian  (now  British) 
obelisk,  has  at  length  quietly  settled  among 
u.s?  On  the  whole,  I suppose  I may,  but  it  is 
with  no  unraixed  feeling.  A public,  profes- 
sional and  lay,  tired  out  with  giving  "un- 
heeded ” suggestions — at  last  left  to  those 
immediately  interested  the  decision  of  the 
question  as  to  site  and  treatment  in  which  the 
public  would,  if  more  permitted,  have  taken 
even  a deeper  interest.  The  result  is  before  us 
and  the  weary  wanderer  is  at  rest.  But  how  ? 
Quietly  buried  (I  mean  erected)  in  this  great 
Babylon  among  houses  and  buildings  that  over- 
top it ; squeezed  into  an  unpretending  nook 
obtained  with  difficulty  from  our  corporate 
mdiles.  A monolith  of  unknown  age — a wit- 
ness of  a period  past  so  remote  as  to  be  realised 
with  difficulty — a mass  of  200  tons  in  weight, 
evidencing  a labour  and  probable  sacrifice  of 
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liuuian  life  at  its  birth  wliioli  must  be  left  to 
tlie  imagination — finds  itself  upreiired  on  a 
pedestal  composed  of  small  stones  (old  mate- 
rials  in  fact)  instead  of  on  a monolithic  mass 
worthy  of  itself  ; pushed  into  a waste  corner 
of  our  river  wall,  central  with  nothing  around, 
and  lastly,  on  a low  level  instead  of  on  such  an 
elevation  as  might  add  to  its  importance  in 
place  of  lessening  it.  How  differently  and  with 
how  much  dignity  and  taste  our  French  neigh- 
bours have  treated  their  obelisk  in  the  Place  do 
la  Concorde  we  must  all  be  too  painfully  aware. 
In  deploring  the  result,  which  I think  could 
hardly  occur  in  any  other  European  metropolis 
than  our  own,  be  it  fully  understood  that  I do 
not  detract  a jot  from  the  well-merited  praise 
and  sympathy  due  to  the  zealous  private  citizen 
and  the  talented  engineer,  who  with  so  many 
unexampled  difficulties  have  yet  brought  to  us 
this  relic  of  the  past.  But  what  I deplore  is 
that  our  national — or  our  hardly  less  powerful 
municipal  — Government  did  not  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  so  far  as  regards 
a suitable  site  and  a dignified  treatment  of  the 
monument  as  to  its  substructure,  and  did  not 
undertake  to  secure  the  best  and  most  impres- 
sive surroundings  for  such  an  addition  to  the 
interest  of  this  metropolis.  The  question  of 
architectural  competition  seems  next  to  demand 
a word  from  me.  A condition  of  things  created 
and  maintained  entirely  by  ourselves,  and,  as  I 
think,  an  unhappy  condition  of  things  for  all 
parties,  wherein  we  are  placed  in  the  position 
of  “touting”  for  work  which  should  come  to 
us  as  a right  and  a compliment.  Heartburn- 
ings, disappointment,  and  jealousy  are  the 
•children  of  the  system ; while  the  specious 
suggestion,  that  by  this  means  alone,  or  chiefly, 
true  merit  is  to  be  unearthed  and  recompensed 
emanates  surely  from  some  malicious  sprite 
who  joys  in  our  distress  and  divisions.  The 
mistaken  public  view  of  competitions  is  of 
course  largely  due  to  our  young  and 
c;ealous  architects  who  desire  sometimes  to 
run  before  they  can  walk,  and  rush  into 
attempts,  repeated  to  their  sorrow  again 
and  again,  which,  alas ! bring  only  occa- 
sional success  against  enormous  disappoint- 
ment. They  would  really  gain,  if  they  could 
only  think  so,  by  doing  patient,  quiet,  and  even 
unknown  good  works,  bringing  no  disappoint- 
ment and  only  delay  in  the  recognition  of  their 
power,  which  then  becomes  by  experience 
greater  day  by  day.  No  other  profession  than 
•our  own  is  placed  systematically  in  this  posi- 
tion, yet  the  “ men  of  mark  ” arise  from  their 
respective  ranks  in  each  profession  as  they  have 
the  right  and  title  to  do.  Why  should  we 
alone  induce  the  public  to  hold  us  cheap  by 
cheapening — I had  almost  said  obliterating — 
-ourselves  ? An  occurrence  within  my  own 
knowledge  during  the  year  past  has  led  me  into 
these  remarks,  and  may  have  some  interest  for 
you.  In  March  last  the  Commissioners  of  Hove, 
in  Sussex,  desirous  of  obtaining  a design  for 
their  proposed  Town-hall,  inquired  of  me,  as 
for  the  time  being  president  of  the  Institute, 
whether  in  my  opinion  “ with  a view  of  avoid- 
.ing  the  unseemly  discussions  that  have  recently 
taken  place  with  regard  to  open  competitions, 
an  open  competition  for  such  a work  would  be 
desirable  in  all  respects,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  limit  the  competition  to  eight 
or  nine  well-known  men  of  ability.”  To  this 
I replied  that,  in  my  opinion,  an  open  com- 
petition was  the  worst  course  possible.  That 
a limited  competition  was  only  less  bad,  and 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  best  course  was 
not  to  choose  from  plans,  but  to  choose  a man 
“■  as  carefully  as  they  could,  whether  by  vote  or 
otherwise  in  a committee  (as  they  would  indeed 
choose  a solicitor  or  a physician),  and  having 
chosen  him,  to  put  themselves  in  confidential 
communication  with  him  from  the  outset, 
“and  thus  save  time,  money,  and  temper;” 
while  disappointed  competitors  would  be  spared 
“that  feeling  of  soreness  which  arises  against 
a system  which  requires  many  men  (earning 
their  living  by  hand  and  head  work)  to  give  to 
a client  many  designs  while  he  will  actually 
■only  pay  for  one.”  The  Town  Council  took  my 
advice,  and  decided  not  to  ask  for  plans,  but  to 
-consider  six  names  which  presented  themselves 
to  them,  and  you  will  feel  with  me,  I think, 
"they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  course  I 
advocated  when  I tell  you  that  their  choice  fell 
von  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  will,  I doubt  not,  pro- 
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duce  a design  in  the  credit  of  which  we,  his 
brethren,  may  feel  sotno  reflected  share,  though 
of  course  the  full  measure  will  be  his  own.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a solitary 
instance  of  “a  man”  being  chosen  by  com- 
petition in  place  of  the  present  system  of  “a 
plan  in  competition.”  I trust  the  habit  may 
grow,  and  I feel  sure  that  in  the  end  architects 
as  a body  would  rejoice  in  the  change.  Itefer- 
ence  was  next  made  to  the  recent  masons’ strike, 
wherein  it  was  remarked  the  exhaustion  of  the 
workmen  which  appeared  the  only  reason  for 
their  ultimate  submission,  gave  no  guarantee 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  disputes 
under  circumstances  possibly  less  peaceful 
in  results.  Having  alluded  to  the  General 
Conference  of  Architects,  the  year’s  progress  in 
archceological  research  was  adverted  to  as  not 
equal  to  that  of  some  former  years.  The  site 
of  ancient  Dodona  had  been  identified  by  Mr. 
Carpanos,  and  in  Apulia  the  long-buried  city  of 
Sipontum  was  being  disinterred  from  beneath 
20ft.  of  volcanic  ashes  by  order  of  the  Italian 
Government.  In  Palestine,  the  exploration  com- 
mittee having  completed  asurvey  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan,  were  about  to  excavate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Whilst  sympathising  cordially  with  the  com- 
mittee, he  remarked  on  a singular  imperfection 
in  the  composition  of  the  proposed  exploring 
staff,  which  is  to  consist  of  Royal  Engineers,  a 
geologist,  a naturalist,  and  an  Arabic  scholar, 
but  no  architect.  In  a passing  reference  to  the 
papers  of  last  session  the  president  took  the 
opportunity  to  urge  on  the  members  the  need 
that  they  should  courageously  take  up  the 
challenge  frequently  made,  and  discuss  ques- 
tions affecting  the  life  and  happiness  of  those 
whose  houses  they  were  called  upon  to  design 
and  arrange.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  to 
allege  with  truth  that  architects  only  cared  for 
the  sesthetical,  and  delegated  to  subordinates 
the  vital  matters  of  ventilation,  warming,  and 
sanitary  arrangements.  In  conclusion  the 
president  dealt  with  the  past  and  future  of  the 
Institute,  urging  that  the  increase  in  their 
numbers  of  every  class  proved  that  the  recent 
constitutional  changes  would  work  well  and  be 
found  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  new 
policy  towards  non-metropolitanmembers  could 
not  justly  be  termed  one  of  “centralisation,” 
but  rather  of  “ circulation.”  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  some  scheme 
of  mutual  systematic  working  together  for  pro- 
fessional objects  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  be  brought  about,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  if  fairly 
faced  and  grappled  with,  would  not  prove  in- 
surmountable. The  unexpectedly  large  num- 
ber of  artists,  church  dignitaries,  members  of 
Parliament,  antiquarians,  auiateurs,  and  dilet- 
tanti enrolled  in  the  new  class  of  honorary 
associates  was  a source  of  gratification,  and  he 
confidently  looked  forward  to  the  continued 
increase  of  that  class.  Finally,  he  asked  the 
members — Shall  our  Institute  henceforth  be  an 
active  or  a passive  body  ? In  its  earlier  years  it 
was  necessarily  more  or  less  passive,  but  during 
the  last  few  years,  however,  it  had  entered  into 
a more  active  phase  of  existence.  Its  finances, 
its  earnestness,  its  diligence,  and  therefore  its 
powers,  had  largely  increased.  It  labours  had 
been  extended  into  new  grounds  of  action.  Its 
opinion  and  its  assistance  had  been  solicited  as 
it  never  before  had  been.  Its  council  had  been 
more  and  more  frequently  called  on  to  decide 
questions  arisinsr  on  professional  practice,  and 
to  arrange  difficulties  between  professional 
brethren,  and  between  architects  and  their 
clients.  It  had  become,  in  fact,  more  known  ; 
had  interfered  with  some  effect  in  public 
affairs,  and  had  enrolled  among  its  members  a 
larger  average  annually  of  professional  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  formerly.  It 
had  further  enrolled  in  the  new  class  of 
honorary  associates  a number  of  that  outside 
public  to  whom  previously  its  existence  was 
unknown  and  uucared  for,  and  these  had  testi- 
fied their  sympathy  with  it  by  attending  its 
meetings,  joining  in  its  discussions,  and  even 
contributing  papers  to  its  transactions.  It  was 
for  the  members  at  large  to  say  whether  their 
representatives  in  the  council  had  correctly 
interpreted  their  wishes  ; and  if  they  had  done 
so  they  would,  he  was  sure,  afford  them  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  a hearty  and  cordial 
encouragement.  He  dared  to  be  confident 
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on  which  side  the  verdict  would  be  given,  and  to 
anticipate  for  the  I nstituto  a growing  and  still 
growing  importance  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  president  for  his  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive address.  Ho  would  suggest,  however,  that 
future  presidents,  who  would  be  elected  for  two 
years,  only  should  bo  expected  to  give  so 
full  a paper  at  the  termination  of  their  labours, 
preparing  but  a brief  statement  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  session.  Ho  agreed  with  the 
president  that,  seeing  the  largo  increase  of  mem- 
bers which  was  taking  place,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  expend  large  funds  on  the  present 
premises.  He  hoped  that  either  they  would 
get  larger  premises  or  obtain  a better  standing 
in  these.  The  long  list  of  deaths  he  had  read 
had  filled  them  with  regret,  and  not  least  sad 
was  the  mention  of  Mr.  Cockerell.  The  son  of 
their  first  professional  president,  he  was  an 
artist  of  great  promise,  and  had  already  gained 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  clients.  On 
the  subject  of  competitions  the  president  had 
so  fully  expressed  his  opinions  that  he  cordially 
concurred  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Feedebick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  who  was 
greeted  with  continued  and  cordial  applause, 
said  : Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  class 
to  which  I have  the  privilege  to  belong — namely, 
the  honorary  associates  of  this  Institute — will, 
I am  sure,  feel  it  a very  great  honour  that  one 
of  their  number  has  been  called  upon  to  second 
the  motion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wyatt,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  accorded  to 
you  for  the  most  remarkable  address  you  have 
given  us.  I feel  very  much  pleased  indeed  that 
the  honour  should  have  l)een  laid  upon  me,  and 
I will  do  so  with  the  utmost  brevity — partly 
because  I am  loth  to  trespass  at  this  late  hour 
on  your  patience,  and  partly  and  chiefly  because 
I feel  that  in  thelucidity  of  those  statements,  the 
breadth  and  elevation  of  the  views  which  it 
exhibits,  and  especially  in  the  satisfactory  c)ia- 
racter  of  the  general  tenour,  your  address 
stands  self-recommended.  You  have  unfolded 
before  us  a picture  of  prosperity,  of  beneficent 
and  enlightened  influences,  which  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  all  the  members  of  this 
Institute,  and  which  I believe  is  highly  encou- 
raging to  those  who  look  upon  its  work  simply 
from  the  outer  precincts  as  I do  myself.  But  the 
picture  you  have  drawn  is  nto  unchequered.  It 
has  its  dark  shadows  and  contrasts,  and  in  the 
long  obituary  roll  which  you  recorded  there  are 
several  names  which  I personally  cannot  hear 
without  emotion.  In  the  list  were  the  names 
of  two  honoured  members  of  that  academy 
to  which  it  is  my  chief  pride  to  belong,  and 
the  name  of  one  of  the  dearest  and  truest 
friends  I ever  had — a man  who  had  the  rare 
gift  to  win,  and  yet  rarer  gift  to  retain,  the 
affections  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him;  his  loss  will  be  irreparable  to 
those  to  whom  his  memory  will  be  dear.  It 
would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  attempt  to  touch 
on  those  portions  of  the  address  which  had 
special  reference  to  the  particular  work  of  the 
Institute,  but  you  alluded  to  one  or  two  points 
of  general  interest  upon  which  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  to  say  a word  or  two.  And  first  you 
alluded  to  that  ancient  obelisk  which  has  lately 
been  erected — I had  almost  said  nnslaid — on 
the  parapet  of  the  Thames  Embankmeet.  I 
agree  with  you  in  feeling  a concern  at  its  latest 
vfeissitudes.  That  venerable  monolith  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  for  I have  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I have 
seen  it  slumbering  upon  the  sands  of  Egypt 
under  an  Egyptian  sun,  and  on  the  margin  of 
bluer  waters  than  are  to  be  found  in  Old  Father 
Thames ; I saw  it  again,  encased  in  the  Cleo- 
patra, ploughing  the  blue  waves  off  the  coast 
of  Morocco ; I have  seen  it  also  seeking  in  vain 
for  the  sun,  in  its  latest  vicissitude,  showing  to 
generations  to  come  what  can  be  achieved  by 
the  munificence,  patriotism,  I'esources,  and 
skill  of  the  British  engineer,  and  showing  also 
how  a monument  may  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  defy  and  set  aside  all  the  eternal 
fitnesses  of  things  sesthetic.  Adorning  nothing, 
emphasizing  nothing,  by  nothing  emphasized, 
the  obelisk  has  been  placed  as  it  were  paren- 
thetically between  two  highways,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  world,  but  neither  leading  up  to, 
but  rather  running  past  it.  As  to  competitions, 
I am  in  harmony  with  you.  I share  with  you 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  they  are  the  best 
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iiHMiiH  of  imccrtiiinin^c  liilcnt,  or  wlintlior  they 
iilwiiyH  roHult  ill  tlio  surviviil  of  tlio  fittest.  In 
your  lulilrcMS  llioro  was  one  point  only  in  wiiicli 
I liiivo  HoiiKftliint'  to  iidil  i)oyond  what  was 
Hiiid— naiiudy,  tiio  cxiiihition  at  Paris.  Yon 
havo  told  us  witli  pride  tlio  larf'o  share  of 
honour  whicli  was  justly  accorded  to  Hritish 
arcliitocturo,  hut  you  have  not  told  this 
assouihly  tlio  "olden  opinions  and  hifjrh  esteem 
whicli  you  won  on  that  occasion.  I had  the 
honour  to  servo  with  your  president,  Mr.  harry, 
on  the  Hritish  Commission.  I had,  when  in 
Paris,  the  gratification  to  hear  M.  Ferstel  point 
out  the  uncommonly  high  character  of  the 
architecture  of  Great  Britain  to  that  jury,  and 
therefore  1 am  in  a peculiar  position  of  ability 
to  testify  from  my  own  experience  and  my 
colleague’s  authority  to  the  untiring  zeal  and 
the  genial  catholicity  and  admirable  tact  which 
made  Mr.  Barry  so  valuable  a member  of  that 
jury,  and,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  judge,  so 
admirable  a president  of  this  Institute.  My 
sense  of  these  qualities  of  your  president 
greatly  increases  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
second  the  proposition  that  our  thanks  be  ac- 
corded to  him. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
acknowledged  in  suitable  terms  by  the  presi- 
dent. 


COAL,  MINE  GASES,  AND  VENTILATION.* 

A TREATISE  on  coal  gas  and  explosions 
in  mines  must  have  just  now  more 
than  usual  interest,  and  we  welcome  a work  on 
the  subject  written  by  a Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry  and  an  authority  on  the 
gases  of  coal.  To  those  parts  of  the  treatise, 
however,  treating  of  the  chemistry  of  coal,  of 
combustion,  and  of  explosion,  we  shall  not 
here  refer  further  than  to  say  that  the  chap- 
ters contain  much  valuable  information  which 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  colliery  managers, 
engineers,  firemen,  and  others.  A more  directly 
interesting  chapter  to  the  profession  is  that  on 
ventilation.  After  some  elementary  observa- 
tions and  a statement  of  general  laws,  the 
writer  enters  into  the  subject  of  mine  ventila- 
tion. The  temperature  at  certain  depths  below 
the  earth’s  surface  is  of  considerable  moment 
in  ventilating  a mine.  Thus  for  every  60ft.  in 
depth  there  is  a rise  of  1°  in  temperature  by 
Fahrenheit’s  scale,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties after  the  line  of  mean  equal  annual  tem- 
perature has  been  passed,  but  the  author 
regards  this  as  a somewhat  high  estimate.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  make  some  correction 
for  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  at  the 
bottom  of  a mine.  Various  influences,  such  as 
lung  expiration  of  men  and  animals,  burning 
of  oil,  &c.,  tend  to  raise  the  temperature.  A 
temperature  of  80^  is  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  70°,  as  a 
higher  temperature  holds  the  gases  and 
organic  matters  evolved  in  addition  to  the  gas 
given  off  by  the  coal.  Various  appliances  are 
mentioned,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  current  through  the  shafts,  such 
as  by  applying  heat  in  the  upcast  shaft.  A 
direct  application  of  heat  by  a furnace  in  the 
upcast  is  the  chief  kind  of  power  adopted,  by 
which  rarefaction  is  produced  and  the  work- 
ings experience  a constant  change  of  atmo- 
sphere. The  action  of  this  circulation  of  course 
depends  on  the  heavier  column  of  air  in  the 
downcast  shaft  forcing  upwards  the  more 
rarefied  and  lighter  column  in  the  heated  shaft. 
The  author  says,  “in  spite  of  the  numerous 
inventions  for  producing  ventilating  power, 
the  furnace  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  nor  is 
it  likely  to.  Its  simplicity  and  easy  adop- 
tion and  continuity  of  action  will  ever 
continue  to  give  it  the  preference  in  deep 
mines  when  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  laying  out  of  airways  of  ample  area.’’ 
Among  mechanical  appliances  we  may  men- 
tion the  fan  ventilator,  as  the  Guibal  fan, 
often  large  and  much  used  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  the  machines  of  Fabry  and  Le- 
mielle — one  consisting  of  broad  vanes  revolving 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  other  of  a drum 
placed  eccentrically  in  a large  chamber  pro- 
vided with  shutters,  so  arranged  as  to  remove 
the  air  during  revolution.  On  the  air-pump 
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plan  numerous  ventilators  havo  been  invented, 
such  as  Nixon’s,  Struve’s,  and  others,  but  few 
of  these  inventions  Inive  as  yet  been  adopted. 
With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  there 
appears  to  be  a want  of  technical  information, 
and  a few  diagrams  of  some  of  the  fans  would 
havo  considerably  increased  the  value  of  Mr. 
Thomas’s  book.  There  is  no  doubt  the  fur- 
nace will  continue  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
reliable  motive  power  in  mine  ventilation,  as 
indeed  in  every  kind  of  ventilation.  There  is 
no  risk  of  its  getting  out  of  order  like  a piece 
of  machinery,  and  thereby  imperilling  the 
workers.  In  deep  mines.it  is  the  best,  but 
in  shallow  mines  the  fan  is  more  powerful  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  author  oVjserves,  “ Should 
any  accident  happen  to  the  fan  or  engine 
driving  it,  the  position  of  affairs  would  be 
lamentably  unfortunate,’’  and  the  mere  fact 
of  increasing  its  velocity  on  any  emergency  may 
determine  a breakdown.  There  is  not  this  risk 
with  the  furnace.  The  most  useful  part  of  the 
chapter  on  ventilation  is  that  referring  to  the 
calculations  necessary  to  be  made  to  insure  the 
due  amount  of  rarefaction  or  the  difference  of 
the  weight  of  the  two  columns  of  air  in  the 
downcast  and  upcast  shafts.  In  order  to  assist 
in  these  calculations  a table  is  given  which 
gives  the  weight  of  any  column  of  air  in  either 
shaft  at  different  temperatures,  and  barome- 
trical pressures.  Gases  expand  l-459th  of  their 
volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahr. ; but,  it  is 
explained,  “ it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  starting  points  in  the  calculation  of  the 
expansion  of  any  given  volume  of  air  must 
always  be  taken  from  0 on  Fahrenheit’s  scale, 
as  it  is  air  at  that  temperature  that  expands 
the  1.459  part  of  its  volume.  Thus  459  cubic 
feet  of  air,  measured  at  32°  F.,  will  not  expand 
to  460ft.,  because  459ft.  will  have  expanded  1ft. 
for  every  degree  of  difference  between  0°  and 
32°,  and  will  therefore  be  459  + 32  = 491 
cubic  feet.”  In  practice,  when  ventilation  is 
produced  by  furnace  action,  the  air  in  the  up- 
cast shaft  is  maintained  at  200  F.  or  more,  and 
it  is  worth  mentioning,  that  the  relative  dia- 
meters of  the  shafts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  total  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards 
ventilation,  for  the  weight  of  column  in  each 
shaft  is  estimated,  not  by  the  total  number  of 
cubic  feet,  but  simply  by  the  depth  in  feet  or 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  depth  of  shaft. 
Of  course,  in  calculating  the  pressure,  the  loss 
by  friction  against  the  side  of  downcast  shafts 
has  to  be  considered,  and  a separate  chapter  is 
devoted  to  this  point.  In  all  cases  the  rubbing 
surface  is  found  by  adding  each  of  the  sides  of 
the  airway.  Thus  an  airway  6x4,  exposes 
20ft.  of  rubbing  surface  per  foot  run.  A co- 
efficient of  friction  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily determined,  though  Atkinson  puts  it  at 
•26881  for  air  travelling  1,100ft.  per  minute. 
An  appendix  on  " After  Damp  ” or  explosions, 
and  much  useful  data  are  given. 


THE  SOUTH  PASS  JETTIES  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

IN  a recent  number  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers’  transactions  some 
notes  on  the  South  Pass  jetties  are  given  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell.  A few  years  ago  a vessel 
drawing  7ft.  had  great  difficulty  in  passing  over 
this  long  flat  bar  of  mud  and  sand,  whereas 
now,  for  uniformity,  depth,  and  navigability, 
the  channel  is  said  to  he  as  good  as  the  Sandy 
Hook  entr.ance  to  New  York  Harbour.  W e may 
just  explain  that  these  jetties  are  based  upon 
the  value  of  forming  an  artificial  confinement 
or  channel  for  a river  current.  They  have,  Mr. 
Corthell  says,  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  caused  a scour  instead  of  a 
deposit  in  front  of  them.  The  paper  and  charts 
before  us  show  at  least  the  effect  of  well-located 
jetties.  In  one  of  the  maps  appended  the 
alignment  of  the  jetties  is  shown,  the  width 
between  the  guide  piles  is  1,000ft.,  and  the 
clear  width  between  the  jetties  930ft.  Wing 
dams  at  right-angles  are  shown  at  intervals,  in- 
tended to  compel  the  currents  to  make  the  deep 
channel  midway  between  the  jetties,  and  also 
to  induce  deposits  behind  them  and  against  the 
jetties,  and  to  hasten  erosion  of  bar.  The  wing 
diuns  ai-e  removable.  To  expedite  the  erosion  the 
first  mile  of  east  jetty  is  built  of  sheet  piling 
after  a foundation  of  mattresses  had  been  laid. 


'I'hese  mattresses  are  built  of  willows  obtained 
from  an  extensive  swamp  2f>  miles  from  Port 
Eads.  They  are  put  together  on  inclined 
timber  ways  and  then  launched,  interesting 
particulars  of  which  are  given  by  the  author. 
The  mattresses  are  about  ICKlft.  long.  'They 
float  about  4in.  out  of  water.  Stones  are  spread 
over  the  mattress  until  it  sinks,  when  another 
mattress  is  placed  upon  it,  and  another,  and  so 
on  till  the  surface  of  water  is  reached,  when  the 
last  is  pulled  on  at  high  tide.  'The  permanent 
jetties  are  built  entirely  of  mattresses  in  this 
way  after  the  provisional  work  was  done.  'The 
foundation  mattress  is  about  40ft.  wide,  and 
the  last  20ft.  to  25ft.  It  was  not  found  neces- 
sary to  have  any  slope  seaward,  as  the  deposit 
is  so  rapid.  A wider  base  and  sea  slope  are, 
however,  given  to  the  sea  ends  of  jetties,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and 
this  work  is  not  yet  completed,  being  done  as 
opportunity  offers.  'The  instrumental  and 
hydrographic  details  of  the  work  are  minutely 
described.  Some  idea  of  this  work  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  each  month  “ a 
complete  hydrographic  survey,  covering  an 
area  of  13,000,000  square  feet,  and  a mean 
depth  of  20ft.,  is  made  in  four  days,  and  plotted 
in  another  day.”  The  surveys  are  shown  in 
the  charts  before  us,  on  which  are  plotted 
the  position  of  the  numerous  bars  and  sound- 
ings— the  latter  expressed  in  feet  and  tenths, 
and  these  refer  to  a plane  of  reference — the 
average  flood  tide  as  established  Vjy  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  U.S.  Engineers.  One  of 
the  remarkable  results  to  be  observed  in  this 
chart  is  the  increase  of  depth  between  the 
jetties  and  the  changes  of  the  contours  of  the 
shoaling  from  May,  1875,  to  April,  1878.  These 
show  an  increase  of  depth  of  15  feet  at  the 
shoalest  part,  with  considerably  greater  depths 
in  other  points.  At  the  sea-side  of  jetties  the 
shoaling  is  as  much  as  to  give  only  two  feet  of 
water  where  before  there  was  16  feet,  and  this 
shoaling  has  also  protected  the  jetties  on  the 
river  side.  At  the  ends  the  jetties  are  being 
loaded  with  rubble  stone  to  further  protect 
them  from  the  action  of  waves,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  finished,  according  to  the 
plans,  they  will  be  amply  strong  to  resist  any 
wave  force. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  river  deep- 
ening of  the  Mississippi  passes  becomes  of 
greater  interest  to  us  now  that  the  question  of 
the  shoaling  of  the  Thames  is  before  the 
public,  and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  suggest 
a similar  plan  to  increase  the  depth  of  this 
river.  The  experimental  observations  made  and 
recorded  in  respect  of  the  South  Pass  jetties  ; 
the  power  of  eddies  in  scouring  and  depositing; 
the  composition  of  the  bars  whether  of  sand  or 
clay  are  valuable  to  any  future  undertaking  of 
the  kind.  Some  very  curious  phenomena  are 
cited  by  the  author,  of  much  interest  to  those 
studying  river  changes,  and  a chart  before  us 
shows  at  a glance  by  curves  the  relations  be- 
tween velocity,  discharge,  sediment  scour,  and 
deposit.  By  this  sketch  the  history  of  each 
characteristic  c-arve  is  closely  traced ; thus  we 
get  the  average  location  of  20,  24,  30,  and  40 
feet  contours  at  the  end  of  the  jetties  obtained 
by  averaging  24  ordinates  measured  at  inter- 
vals of  50  feet.  'These  contour  lines  give  the 
approximate  position  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
bar  at  each  of  the  dates  given  at  the  top  of  the 
chart,  the  ordinates  being  ruled  at  intervals. 
Sand  and  sediment  curves  show  the  ratio  of 
sediment  to  water  by  weight ; and  the  excess  of 
scour  over  deposit  is  similarly  shown  in  the 
jetty  channel.  By  these  contours  the  relation 
of  the  bars  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  the 
scour,  and  other  causes  are  at  once  seen.  Other 
charts  and  tables  show  changes  in  the  gulf 
bottom  beyond  the  end  of  jetties,  and  prove 
that  in  the  two  years  and  a half  of  work  there 
has  been  an  average  increase  in  depth  over  the 
area  scoured  of  2,102ft.  We  have  not  space 
left  to  describe  other  works,  such  as  the  dykes 
and  “ sills  ” of  mattresses  undertaken  to  con- 
centrate the  flow  of  water  into  the  South  Pass 
by  impeding  the  flow  up  other  passes  at  their 
head.  From  the  map  and  soundings  we  find, 
however,  these  artificial  obstructions  have 
already  been  productive  of  changes  favourable 
to  the  channel,  and  a general  shoaling  has 
taken  place  in  some  of  the  side  passes  between 
the  dykes  and  sills.  In  one  case,  it  is  said,  the 
average  shoaling  has  been  about  l.jft.  in 
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12  niontlis.  These  experimental  jetties  and 
dykes  in  connection  with  the  South  Pass  must 
prove  of  sugjjest.ivo  value  to  future  works  of 
river  hydraulics,  and  tlieir  results  in  the 
future  will  be  looked  to  with  as  much  eafjer- 
ness  as  their  present  reported  success.  The 
work  has  been  one  of  thrillin-'  interest;  many 
discourai^ements  and  obstacles  have  beset  the 
enerineers  and  contractors  in  their  thankless 
labours,  but  when  completed  the  work  will 
doubtless  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  the  engineering  of  river  im- 
provement. 


RETAINING  WALLS  FOR  WATER  OR 
SEMI-FLUID  EARTH.* 

\ VERY  common  engineering  construction 
is  the  retaining  or  revetment  wall ; and 
curiously  enough,  it  is  from  the  military  en- 
gineer that  his  civil  confrere  obtains  many  of 
the  most  important  theoretical  and  practical 
points  in  this  line.  The  theory  of  retaining 
walls  has  been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  and 
most  abstruse  mathematical  analysis ; but 
these  investigations  are,  as  a general  thing,  too 
technical  for  the  average  constructor  to  consult, 
and  as  to  their  results  he  is  apt  to  ignore  them 
and  trust  to  the  rule  of  thumb,  or  to  custom. 
Of  course,  this  being  the  case,  we  hear  of  some 
walls  crushing  or  falling  or  sliding ; and  we 
know  that  others  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
only  because  they  have  had  excess  of  material 
squandered  upon  them.  It  is  not,  however, 
sure  that  if  every  wall  were  calculated  accu- 
rately down  to  the  finest  point,  before  being 
built,  there  would  be  no  accidents  and  no  waste ; 
because  in  no  instance  does  the  engineer  know 
the  exact  value  of  any  of  his  factors,  especially 
as  regards  the  weight  and  strength  of  his  ma- 
terials. Thus,  theoretically,  a cubic  yard  of 
“solid”  sand  weighs  11251b.,  and  the  same 
sand  “loose,”  951b.  only;  but  just  what 
“ sand  ” is  and  how  tightly  packed  “ solid  ” 
means,  who  shall  decide,  or  who  could  tell,  if 
there  were  an  actual  standard  ? And  in  how 
many  actual  cases  are  the  elements  of  the 
problem  free  from  uncertainty  and  disturbing 
influences  ? Blind  luck  often  aids  the  builder. 
The  most  celebrated  American  civil  engineer, 
Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  once  said  to  the  writer, 
who  called  his  attention  to  a 9in.  brick  wall 
supporting  a four-story  warehouse  with  floors 
loaded  with  paper:  “Now,  if  an  engineer  had 
built  that  wall,  it  would  have  fallen  in  a month  ; 
but  as  an  ignoramus  ran  it  up,  it  has  stood 
these  forty  years  under  circumstances  where, 
by  all  the  laws  of  strength  of  material,  &c.,  it 
could  not  possibly  stand  a minute.” 

Just  why  a wall  fails  is  not  always  attribut- 
able to  insufficient  strength  (nor  why  it  stands 
to  proper  construction).  A wall  built  strong 
enough  to  hold  in  a bank,  if  the  drainage  be 
good  and  the  bank  all  right,  may,  with  im. 
proper  drainage  and  bad  backing,  or  improper 
section  of  the  wall,  soon  come  down.  In  de- 
signing a wall,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  it 
is  to  support  dry  material  (or  at  least  one  not 
water-permeated)  ; that  the  material  shall  not 
slide  against  it,  and  that  the  wall  shall  be  well 
built  of  good  materials.  Sometimes  a wall 
will  stand  for  years,  and  then  give  way  when 
there  is  put  upon  it  a maximum  pressure,  or 
when  its  material  has  rotted. 

Where  a wall  has  to  resist  simple  water, 
pressure,  it  is  not  exactly  a “retaining  wall;” 
but  very  often  infiltration  through  a bank 
makes  it  necessary  to  calculate  the  wall'  to 
stand  full  hydrostatic  pressure.  This  is  found, 
for  any  portion  of  its  length,  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  surface  by  the  depth  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  below  the  water-level,  and  by 
the  weight  of  a unit  of  water.  But  leverage 
also  comes  into  play,  as  there  is  an  overturning 
force  as  well  as  one  tending  to  slide  the  wall 
bodily.  When  the  top  of  the  wall  is  at  the 
water-level,  the  total  distributed  pressure  may 
be  said  to  be  equal  to  the  same  force  acting  at 
a point  ird  from  the  bottom ; and  we  must 
multiply  the  lateral  pressure  by  this  height 
from  the  bottom,  to  get  the  overturning  force. 
Thus,  a wall  12ft.  high  has  on  every  foot  of 
length  12  X 6 X 62^  = 4,5001b.  lateral  pres- 
sure ; and  the  overturning  force  is  4,500  x 4 = 
18,0001b.  on  each  running  foot.  This  overturn- 


ing force  must  be  resisted.  As  the  outer  lino 
of  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  the  turning-point,  the 
wall  has  an  advantage  of  leverage  over  tlio 
water,  this  leverage  being  the  hori;iontal  dis- 
tance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  tlie  turn- 
ing-point. If  the  wall  bn  of  0([ual  thickness 
throughout  its  height,  this  centre  of  gravity 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  ; and  the 
amount  of  the  wall’s  resistance  per  running 
foot  will  ho  eijunl  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  a running  foot,  times  its  weight  per  cubic 
foot,  times  half  its  thickness. 

Thus,  if  one  12ft. -high  wallbefift.  thick,  and 
of  brick  weighing,  say,  1201b.  per  cubic  foot, 
we  have  as  its  I'esistance  72  x 120  x 3 = 
25,9201b.,  as  against  the  18,0001b.  overturning 
force.  If  the  wall  were  5ft.  thick,  its  resistance 
would  be  00  X 120  X 2.j  = 18.0001b. — or  just 
enough.  To  calculate  the  exact  thickness  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  simple  stability,  multi- 
ply the  weight  of  water  (or  mud)  per  cubic 
foot  by  the  square  of  the  height ; divide  by 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  masonry  per  cubic 
foot,  and  extract  the  square  root. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  weight  of  the  wall, 
it  has  a resistance  given  by  cohesion ; this  may 
be  counted  as  about  7,0001  b.  per  square  foot 
of  base,  if  founded  on  rock  or  concrete. 

Of  course,  a rectangular  wall  section  would 
not  be  generally  practical ; and  we  must  allow 
a large  “ margin  of  safety  ” to  cover  poor  work 
and  material. 

A good  proportion  of  section  for  a wall  de- 
signed to  retain  water  or  semi-fluid  earth  is — 

The  height. 

Top  thickness  ...  ...  ...  0 3 

Middle  thickness  ...  ...  ...  0'5 

Bottom  thickness  ...  ...  ...  0'7 

This  would  make  our  12ft.  wall  8’4ft.  at  base, 

3'6ft.  at  top. 

For  the  support  of  dry  earth  the  problem  is 
less  simple.  The  engineer  must  exercise  his 
judgment  as  to  what  “angle  of  repose”  or 
“ natural  slope”  of  his  materials  he  will  base 
his  calculations  upon;. and  even  with  this  ele- 
ment determined,  the  formulae  are  more  com- 
plicated than  in  the  simple  case  we  have  just 
considered. 


IRON  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Avery  practical  and  useful  paper  on  iron- 
roof  construction  was  read  on  Thursday 
week  before  the  Leeds  Architectural  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  T.  Gillott,  of  the  Farnley  Iron 
Works.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
George  Corson,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  for 
the  present  session.  The  lecturer,  who  illus- 
trated his  subject  with  a number  of  diagrams, 
treated  the  various  forms  of  triangular  roof 
trusses  in  general  use,  entering  into  detail  of 
the  weights  of  metal  required  for  different 
spans,  and  the  approximate  prices  for  the  same. 
A comparison  was  drawn  between  roof  trusses 
composed  altogether  of  iron  and  those  com- 
bined of  iron  and  timber,  in  which  the  rafters 
and  struts  are  composed  of  wood  for  economi- 
cal reasons.  With  regard  to  the  economical 
proportions  of  triangular  roofs,  it  was  stated 
that  the  greater  the  rise  or  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  rafter  the  greater  would  be  the  area, 
weight,  and  consequently  cost  of  covering ; but 
the  weight  and  cost  of  the  trusses  varied  approxi- 
mately as  the  square  of  the  span  and  inversely 
as  the  rise  or  pitch.  The  cost  of  the  material 
in  principal  and  covering  would  influence  the 
pitch — namely,  glass,  zinc,  &c.,  required  a lower 
pitch  than  slates  and  tiles.  The  following  I 
forms  of  arched  roofs  were  described  1st, 
those  in  which  the  horizontal  thrust  is  pro- 
vided for  ; 2nd,  plain  ribs  depending  upon  their 
own  stiffness  to  prevent  the  haunches  spread- 
ing ; 3rd,  plain  tied  arches  ; 4th,  trussed  prin- 
cipals. The  roofs  to  the  Derby  Market-hall  and 
King’s  Cross-station  were  mentioned  as  exam- 
ples of  the  first  order.  Those  of  the  second 
order,  the  lecturer  stated,  were  not  to  be  re- 
commended. The  roofs  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  the  third  order  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  St.  Pancras  Station  and  the 
Derby  Drill-hall,  where  the  lattice  ribs  spring 
from  the  floor,  and  are  tied  across  under- 
neath. Among  examples  of  the  fourth  order, 
those  of  trussed  principals,  the  roof  of  Amster- 
dam station,  designed  by  Mr.  Ordish,  was 
quoted,  where  the  arch  is  a cast-iron  tube  8ft. 
in  diameter  and  30ft.  rise,  and  the  span  120ft. 


In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  the 
comliination  of  (lissimilur  materials  could  not 
be  rccomuicndeil.  Cast-iron,  although  well 
adapted  for  sliort  columns,  was  not  for  long 
roof  struts. 


THE  “MURALIS”  DECORATION, 
''pill'l  demand  for  a wall  covering,  at  once 
-L  artistic,  durable,  and  moderate  in  price, 
has  led  of  late  to  many  substitutes  for  paper. 
Stained  and  painted  wood,  veneers,  sgraffito, 
embossed  leather,  tapestry,  and  tiles  have  been 
of  late  introduced  as  revivals  of  old  arts,  but 
we  must  confess  that  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
decoration  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
people.  Messrs.  Frederick  Walton  and  Co.,  of  9, 
Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  have  introduced 
of  late  a material  that  fulfils  the  above  con- 
ditions, and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  is,  if  not 
indestructibly,  very  durable.  It  can  further  be 
readily  cleansed  with  soap  and  water — no  un- 
desirable merit  in  a sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
“ muralis,”  or  “ Sunbury  wall  decoration,”  as  it 
is  called,  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a species 
of  linoleum,  or  a thick  fabric  of  linseed  oil  and 
fibre  rolled  upon  a cloth  and  impressed  with 
patterns  in  low  relief.  Its  natural  colour  is 
that  of  linoleum,  and  it  may  be  made  in  various 
pleasing  shades  of  buff  or  brown.  Having  been 
invited  to  see  a room  in  which  the  “ muralis  ” 
has  been  applied  we  can  speak  with  more  Con- 
fidence of  the  material.  Our  first  idea  was 
that  the  smell  of  the  oily  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  composed  would  be  disagreeable,  but  we 
find  no  unpleasant  effect  on  this  ground  to 
complain  of.  The  room  we  visited  was  covered 
with  the  “ muralis  ” in  panels  of  different  pat- 
terns— a dado  of  a small  upright  channelled 
pattern  in  relief,  and  of  a pleasing  chocolate 
colour,  surrounding  the  room.  Some  of  the 
panels  exhibit  the  material  as  manufactured  of 
its  natural  tint — a light  buff  or  cinnamon — and 
others  showed  the  effect  of  colour  to  relieve 
and  bring  out  the  pattern,  which,  of  course,  is 
a matter  of  taste.  We  confess  a decided  pre- 
ference for  the  plain  stamped  material  in  its 
light  or  darker  shades,  or  those  of  a delicate 
sage  green  or  olive  grey  tints  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  manufacture.  We  believe  wall 
decoration  of  this  kind  should  not  usurp  the 
place  of  painting,  wood  carving,  or  modelling, 
however  near  it  may  approach,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  us  desirable  to  confine  the  colour  to 
two  or  three  shades,  as  for  example  making  the 
relievo  parts  of  a different  tint  to  the  ground— 
a treatment,  we  believe,  Messrs.  Walton  con- 
template. For  similar  reasons  we  think  all 
stamped  ornament  should  be  as  flat  and  con- 
ventional as  possible,  and  the  patterns  we  saw 
agree  with  this  principle,  though  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  the  ornamentation  are  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired,  and  the  patterns  may 
further,  it  is  said,  be  tooled  after  the  stamp- 
ing. The  “ muralis,”  as  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Walton’s  showroom,  indeed  exhibits  as  clear 
and  delicate  an  impression  as  if  it  were  stamped 
plaster  or  carved  wood,  though  we  consider  the 
idea  of  embossed  leather,  which  it  strongly  re- 
sembles in  its  natural  state,  the  right  one.  It 
has  no  unpleasant  glaze,  and  we  believe  that 
for  dados,  halls,  and  staircases  the  material  will 
be  found  excellently  adapted.  Its  toughness 
and  indestructibility  were  shown  by  striking  a 
piece  with  an  iron  hammer,  which  left  no  in- 
dentation, and  we  understand,  what  is  of  even 
more  importance,  it  is  impermeable  to  mois- 
ture, so  that  it  may  be  fixed  on  damp  walls. 
Unlike  Parian  cement  and  tiles  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  presence  of  condensed  moisture ; we 
understand  it  can  be  fixed  either  with  strong 
glue  or  paste  to  the  wall  surface.  W e think 
its  introduction  in  panels  is  a good  mode. 
Being  elastic  it  can  be  bent  round  corners  and 
coves  of  cornices.  As  respects  cost,  the  wall 
“ muralis  ” is  usually  20in.  wide,  and  sold  for 
2s.  8d.  a yard ; the  dado  is  sold  of  23in.  wide 
at  about  3s.  per  yard,  the  ordinary  charge  per 
square  foot  being  7d.  These  prices  are  for 
the  plain  material,  and  a small  room  may  be 
provided  with  a dado  of  a suitable  stamped 
pattern  of  oak  colour  for  two  guineas. 


The  foundation  stone  of  new  almshouses,  founded 
by  Lord  Richie  in  1565,  at  Felstead,  Essex,  was  laid 
on  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  James  Brown  the  .contractor- 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


COURTYARD  AT  ABBEVILLE. 

The  courtyard  of  this  house,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  this  week,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Eew’s 
drawing,  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Tannerie.  It  is  one  of  several 
examples  of  timber  houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  but  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  being 
larger  and  more  free  from  restoration.  A great 
part  of  the  detail  of  the  woodwork  (especially 
the  staircase  enclosure)  is  as  perfect  as  when 
it  was  first  carved.  The  street  front  is  of  the 
same  design  as  that  shown  on  the  left-hand  side 
in  our  illustration. 

MAISON  DE  DIANE  DE  POITIERS,  ROUEN. 

This  interesting  old  front  is  situated  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Rue  aux  Ours  with  the  Rue 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  near  the  tower  of  the  demolished 
Church  of  St.  Andre.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
once  formed  the  facade  of  a house  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  which  was  reputed  to 
have  been  formerly  the  residence  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Henry  II. 
of  France.  The  front  is  composed  entirely  of 
oak,  and  is  covered  with  ornament,  partly  in- 
cised, but  principally  in  bas-relief,  and  its 
age  has  imparted  a dark  rich  tone  to  this 
excellent  example  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  time.  The  drawing  was  made  from 
shetches  taken  at  Rouen  in  the  summer  of  ’77, 
and  was  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Academy, 

“building  news’’  designing  club. — A VILLA. 
W E have  already  published  * the  design  placed 
first  for  the  villa  residence  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  not  more  than  o£l,200.  To-day  we  give 
the  design  to  which  we  awarded  the  second 
place.  Like  the  other  design  it  is  not  free,  of 
course,  from  some  few  minor  objections,  but 
generally,  as  we  said  when  reviewing  the  designs, 
much  care  and  compactness  of  planning  'has 
been  observed  by  the  author,  who  signs  himself 
“ Sunflower.’’ 

NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Continuing  our  detailed  drawings  from  this 
important  work  we  devote  a sheet  to-day  to  the 
illustration  of  the  staircase  at  the  north  end  of 
the  large  ball,  or  Index  Museum,  as  it  is  called. 
We  have  already  published  the  details  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  end  of  the  ball  in  the 
Building  News  for  Oct.  25th  last,  and  by 
reference  the  connection  between  the  drawing 
then  published  and  that  which  we  give  to-day 
will  at  once  be  seen.  The  half  elevation  here- 
with shows  the  staircase  to  bo  of  a T-shape 
in  plan,  the  stairs  commencing  in  the  centre, 
and  then  branching  off  on  either  hand  to  the 
right  and  left  galleries  of  the  Index  Museum. 
The  first  flight  is  also  shown  by  the  section, 
while  the  several  details,  both  of  the  panels 
and  balustrade,  are  fully  shown  from  drawings 
niade  on  the  spot  since  the  work  has  been 
executed.  The  caps  to  the  shafts  of  the  balus- 
t a le  are  of  two  varieties,  but  the  shafts  them- 
selves are  of  six  different  patterns,  all  of  which 
we  give,  the  plain  shaft  being  one  of  them. 
The  paterae  are  various,  and  of  these  wo  give 
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four  examples.  Shortly  we  shall  lie  enabled  to 
give  a perspective  view  of  the  building  with  a 
corrected  general  plan  of  tlio  principal  floor. 
Other  details  also  will  follow,  including  tho 
general  and  detailed  elevation  of  the  main 
entrance.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is 
the  architect. 

CHURCil  OF  ST.  MARGARET,  LEE,  8.K. 

This  church  was  built  about  the  year  18.'19or 
1810,  from  designs  of  Mr.  Brown,  architect,  of 
Norwich,  Mr.  E.  Christian  being  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  under  his  direction  all  the  works 
were  cacried  out.  We  may  here  observe  that 
not  only  are  the  materials  the  very  best,  hut 
tlie  workmanship  is  also  eiiually  good.  At  the 
time  this  church  was  designed  mediajval  archi- 
tecture was  less  understood  than  now,  and  for 
its  time  it  may  he  considered  a great  advance 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  church  was 
designed  with  nave  without  clerestory,  north 
and  south  aisles  with  gable  roofs,  and  large 
Early  English  windows.  The  chancel  had 
aisles — one  used  for  a vestry,  the  other  for  the 
organ;  and  chancel  and  chancel  aisles  had 
plaster-groined  ceilings.  The  recent  alterations 
in  this  church  are  numerous.  All  the  galleries 
have  been  removed,  the  two  eastern  entrances, 
with  the  east  wall,  been  taken  down,  and  the 
chancel  and  chancel  aisles  have  been  extended 
some  20ft.  further  eastward,  the  plaster  groin- 
ing taken  down,  and  stone  groining  taking 
its  place.  In  the  place  of  the  two  eastern 
entrances  two  others  have  been  made  in  the 
last  bay  of  the  nave.  The  western  gallery 
having  been  removed,  a new  and  lofty  arch  has 
been  built  to  open  out  the  western  tower,  and 
is  now  used  as  the  baptistery.  All  the  pews 
have  been  removed,  and  in  their  place  oak 
benches  have  been  put,  the  passages  in  nave 
and  aisles  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles,  and  the 
floor  under  benches  with  wood  blocks.  In  the 
north  chancel  aisle  the  organ  has  been  built  on 
a platform,  the  space  underneath  being  ar- 
ranged for  chairs.  The  chancel  is  now  fitted 
with  stalls,  and  the  tile  paving  is  rich  in  colour 
and  varied  in  design;  the  chancel  has  three 
bays  of  groining,  the  easternmost  one  being 
only  about  one- half  the  length  of  the  other  two 
bays — this  gives  variety,  and  is  pleasing  in 
effect.  The  three  east  windows  are  new,  the 
one  in  the  chancel  being  filled  with  stained 
glass.  A reredos  given  by  Mr.  Tait,  once  an 
architect,  has  been  published  previously  in  this 
journal.  Under  the  whole  of  the  church  vaults 
were  built  for  the  purposes  of  burial,  but  owing 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  shortly  after 
the  church  was  opened,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  have  been  used.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  vaults  to  make  a priest  and  choir 
vestry,  and  a large  parish  room.  The  vestries 
communicate  with  the  church  by  a stone  stair- 
case, and  entrance  to  the  vestry  from  the  out- 
side has  also  been  provided.  At  some  future 
time  the  present  plaster  ceiling  to  nave  and 
aisles  will  he  removed,  and  wood  groining  will 
take  its  place.  These  alterations  have  been 
done  under  the  direction  and  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Brooks,  architect,  Wellington- 
street.  Strand. 


ARCH^ffiOLOGICAI,. 

ARCHiEOLOGY  IN  Northamptonshire.  — 
Excavations  have  been  going  on  since  June  in 
the  Roman  Camp  at  Irchester,  near  Welling- 
borough, and  have  just  been  discontinued  for 
the  winter.  They  have  been  carried  on  by  a 
committee  of  the  County  Antiquarian  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker. 
The  remains  of  the  massive  stone  wall  of  the 
camp,  inclosing  about  20  acres,  have  been 
found  underground,  and  traced  throughout 
aluiost  their  entire  circuit.  Portions  of  two  of 
the  four  original  gateways  have  come  to  light. 
Within  the  camp  a network  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  has  been  disclosed  in  the  portion  ex- 
plored by  the  diggers.  Among  these  founda- 
tions are  the  remains  of  two  circular  buildings. 
Causeways  over  causeways  and  walls  built  on 
still  older  walls,  .and  also  the  series  of  coins 
found  disclose  the  fact  that  the  camp  became  a 
town,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  A large  capital 
and  portions  of  columns  and  other  architec- 
tural stones  and  the  trunk  of  a well-carved 
statue  in  stone  have  been  dug  up.  The  camp 
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is  considered  to  he  one  of  the  frontier  fort» 
erected  by  Ostorius  about  a.d.  48.  Digging 
will  he  recommenced  ni-xt  year  in  this  or 
another  Ostorian  f!.amp  jf»wer  down  the  Nene, 
'J’he  London  and  North-Western  Itailway  Com^ 
pany  are  about  to  commence  excavating  the 
site  of  the  historic  Castle  of  Northampton  for  a 
new  railway  station.  Only  a few  portions  of 
the  castle  wall  reuiain  above  ground,  hut  many 
matters  of  interest  are  expected  to  he  disclosed 
in  the  course  of  the  removal  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  A suh-cotnmittee  has 
been  appointed  to  note  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
cavations. 

Swiss  Lake  Dwellings. — The  remains  of 
another  lake  village  have  just  been  brought  to 
light  at  Lorcas  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  of  Bienne.  The  station  at  Lorcas, 
assigned  to  the  age  of  stone,  is  a short  distance 
from  the  lake  shore,  not  far  from  another  andl 
similar  station  which  was  explored  in  1873. 
An  exploration,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Neuveville,  has  resulted  in  the  gathering  of 
many  novel  and  interesting  objects,  pierced 
stone  hatchets,  similar  to  those  found  in  Den- 
mark, large  flint  lance  heads,  jade  hatchets, 
with  staghorn  and  wooden  hafts  fastened  with 
pitch  ; vessels  in  wood,  among  others  a colander 
and  a vase  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
Near  these  were  found  several  arms  and  instru- 
ments of  pure  copper,  a circumstance  which 
points  to  the  probability  that  intermediate 
between  the  age  of  bronze  and  the  age  of  stone 
was  a period  when  ])rehistoric  man  had  not 
discovered  the  art  of  alloying,  copper  with  tin. 
This  was  the  age  of  copper.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  a find  of  human  skulls  which  bear 
unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  trepanned. 
Round  pieces  have  been  cut  out,  doubtless  after 
death,  as  is  supposed,  tor  use  as  amulets.  In- 
some  instances  pieces  were  cut  from  the  cra- 
niums  of  living  infants  in  order,  as  M.  Broca, 
an  eminent  authority,  conjectures,  to  let  out 
the  spirit  by  whose  malignant  influence  they 
were  afflicted  with  fits,  convulsions,  and  other’ 
maladies.  These  hits  of  infants’  skulls  were 
sometimes  used  in  a way  of  which  an  example 
has  been  found  at  Lorcas ; they  were  put  inside 
the  heads  of  the  dead  to  protect  them  from  the 
wiles  and  assaults  of  evil  beings  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  A similar  custom  formerly  prevailed 
among  the  American  Indians  of  Michigan,  and 
trepanned  skulls  have  been  met  with  in  the 
sepulchral  caves  and  dolmens  of  the  South  of 
France,  but  the  specimen  at  Lorcas  is  the  first 
that  has  been  found  in  a lacustrine  station. 
Skull  amulets  have  also  been  found  in  Sweden, 
in  Germany,  and  Austria. 


Preparations  are  being  made  for  lighting  np  pari 
of  the  Liverpool-street  station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  by  six  electric  lights,  each  of  800  candles, 
in  connection  with  the  Fanner-Wallace  machine. 
The  undertaking  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  W.  Ladd' 
and  Co.,  of  Beak-street,  Regent-street,  who  arranged 
the  trial  at  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.’s,  Shoreditch.  The 
light  will  be  enclosed  in  plate  lamps  of  clear  glass, 
which  are  estimated  to  intercept  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  illuminating  power,  and  each  light  will  be 
placed  at  an  elevation  of  20ft.,  so  as  to  illuminate 
two  of  the  passenger  platforms. 

The  east  window  of  Redruth  Church,  Cornwall,  is 
about  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  ns  a memorial 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawkesley. 

The  Littlehampton  Local  Board  havedecided  tocon- 
tinue  the  well-bore  for  water.  A depth  of  SOOtt.  has 
been  sunk  in  the  chalk  without  yielding  signs  of  water. 
The  contractor  for  the  work  already  done,  which  has 
cost  .£1,800,  was  Mr.  Hayter. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
laid  at  Gresford,  Denbighshire,  on  Wednesday  week. 
It  will  he  Early  English  in  style,  and  will  consist  of 
nave,  38ft.  Gin.  by  30ft.  ; transepts,  42ft.  across  by 
20tt.  wide  ; chancel,  15ft.  by  13ft.  Gin.  ; and  vestry, 
10ft.  Gin.  by  Tft.  Gin.  Accommodation  ■will  be  pro- 
vided for  2-10,  but  only  the  nave  will  be  seated  at 
present  for  120.  The  seats  will  be  of  pine,  with 
Iramed  and  panelled  ends.  The  roof  will  be  open, 
and  of  pitch-pine  covered  with  Carnarvon  slates,  and 
red-tile  cresting.  Mr.  A.  C.  Baugh,  of  Wrexham, 
is  the  honorary  architect ; Mr.  Rogers,  of  Rossett, 
is  the  builder  ; and  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Owen,  sub- 
contractor.s  for  ma.sonry  and  walling. 

The  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  Whistler 
against  Mr.  Buskin  was  set  down  for  hearing  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Picas  on  Monday  last,  but  was 
adjourned  for  a week.  The  best  friends  of  both 
gentlemen  would  rejoico  to  hear  it  has  been 
abandoned  altogether. 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

KNAMEI.S. 

Enamel  is  “ a mixed  material,  fused  and 
■vitrified  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  any  substance — metal,  stone, 
earthenware,  or  even  glass.”  The  metallic 
oxides  give  tlie  required  colours.  Enamels  are 
either  opaque  or  transparent ; opacity  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  a certain  quantity  of  oxide  of 
tin.  A similar  mode  of  decoration  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
linown  the  process  of  fusing  the  several  parts. 
The  western  nations  of  Europe  carried  the  art 
of  enamelling  to  very  high  perfection  from  the 
eighth  or  ninth  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Cloisonne  enamels  are  generally  small,  and 
extremely  rare  and  valuable.  Champlevo  ena- 
mels are  not  uncommon.  All  kinds  of  articles 
— domestic,  military,  and  ecclesiastical — were 
so  ornamented.  The  chief  seat  of  manufacture 
was  Limoges,  and  the  work  of  that  town  is  still 
much  sought  after.  Translucent  enamels  upon 
relief  were  made  by  Italian  artists  about  the 
year  1300,  and  grew  more  perfect  up  to  the  16th 
century.  For  many  interesting  particulars  see 
South  Kensington  “Art  Handbooks” — The 
Industrial  Arts,  page  51,  et  seq.  — C.  P. 
Edwards. 

EUSTYLE, 

(Gr.  IV,  well ; and  a-rvU;,  a column),  an  inter, 
columniation  of  two  diameters  and  a quarter. 
The  other  terms  denoting  intercolumniation 
are  pycnostyle  (a  space  of  one  and  a half  dia- 
meters), systyle  (two  diameters),  diastyle 
(three  diameters),  aroeostyle  (four  diameters). 
Eustyle  means  the  most  pleasing  arrangement, 
but  it  is  evident  this  quality  will  depend  on 
other  circumstances  than  that  of  intercolum- 
niation—such  as  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  columns  are  seen,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position, and  other  matters.  The  arbitrary' 
limitation  then  of  24-  diameters  as  the  inter- 
columnar  space  is  certainly  absurd,  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  other  terms 
above-mentioned,  to  which  Vitruvius,  in  like 
manner,  has  assigned  a certain  space.  The 
Greek  words  themselves  undoubtedly  refer,  as 
their  prefixes  indicate,  to  denote  generally  the 
kind  of  composition — such,  for  example,  in 
pycnostyle  and  arasostyle — as  pycnos  signifies 
dense,  meaning  a thick  set  row  of  columns  ; 
while  araeos  signifies  rare  or  weak,  meaning  a 
wide  spacing  of  columns. 

EVANGELISTS. 

The  earliest  representations  are  the  four 
streams  of  Paradise,  also  four  scrolls.  In 
medieval  buildings  they  are  frequently  sculp- 
tured in  relief  with  their  emblems  beside  them. 
Thus,  in  the  western  doorway  of  Santiago 
Cathedral,  the  Puerta  de  la  Gloria,  the  figure 
of  Our  Lord  occupies  the  central  space  in  the 
pediment,  around  whom  are  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, SS.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  each 
being  accompanied  with  his  emblem,  whilst 
that  of  St.  Matthew  is  omitted.  M.  V.-le-Duc, 
speaking  of  this  subject,  says  : — “ The  four 
Evangelists-— SS.  Luke,  Matthew,  John,  and 
Mark — have  been  from  the  first  centuries  of 
the  middle  ages  represented  either  under  the 
form  of  figures  of  men  draped,  holding  a book, 
or  by  four  symbolical  figures — St.  Luke  by  the 
ox,  St.  Matthew  by  a man,  St.  John  by  the 
eagle,  and  St.  Mark  by  the  lion.  Sometimes 
the  personage  and  emblem  are  found  together, 
and  even  the  Evangelists  have  the  bodies  of 
men  with  the  heads  of  an  ox,  man,  eagle,  and 
lion.  The  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  middle 
ages  have  also  represented  the  four  Evangelists 
sitting  or  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
four  great  prophets  of  the  Ancient  Testament. 
In  the  northern  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Bamberg  some  fine  sculptures  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury show  us  the  four  Evangelists  thus  placed. 
At  Bamberg  the  Evangelist  holds  a scroll 
(volumen),  and  is  standing  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  prophet,  to  whom  the  artist  has  given 
the  pose  of  an  equilibraist ; the  prophet  turns 
his  face  from  the  side  of  the  Evangelist,  the 
latter  is  nimbed.  A dove  (the  Holy  Spirit), 
placed  on  the  capital,  carries  a phylactery  in 
his  beak.  The  stained  glass  of  the  southern 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  has  pre- 
served to  us,  in  painting,  the  same  subject,  but 
at  Chartres  the  Evangelists  are  sitting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Prophets.  In  this  window  St. 


Jeremiah  bears  St.  Lul(c,  Isaiah  St.  Matthew, 
Ezekiel  St.  .lohn,  Daniel  St.  Mark.  'I’he  place, 
says  M.  Didron,  that  these  attributes  and  the 
Evangelists  ouglit  to  occupy  is  in  an  ascending 
line  from  bottom  to  top — thus,  the  ox,  the  lion, 
the  eagle,  the  angel  (man).  These  four  figures 
are  winged.  In  Greek  iconography  they  have 
four  wings,  but  in  mediieval  sculptures  in 
France  they  possess  only  two.” — C.  F.  W. 

EXCHANGE, 

A building  or  place  set  apart  for  merchants  to 
transact  their  business.  It  usually  consists  of 
a central  area,  roofed  or  open,  with  stands  for 
the  merchants.  Of  typical  buildings  of  this 
class  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Exchange 
buildings  at  Liverpool,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Picton,  and  remodelled  by  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Wyatt, 
of  London.  The  central  area,  100ft.  by  98ft., 
is  divided  into  three  avenues  by  iron  columns, 
the  centre  one  having  a ribbed  roof.  There 
are  170  stands.  The  Stock  Exchange,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  rebuilt  in  1854  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Allason,  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  with 
a dome  of  timber  in  the  centre,  and  will  hold 
1,200.  The  Corn  Exchange,  in  Mark-lane,  is 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  each 
factor  has  a desk  for  his  samples.  The  Coal 
Exchange  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  B. 
Banning,  and  comprises  several  floors  of  offices 
round  a centre  hall,  60ft,  diameter,  constructed 
of  iron.  The  leading  building  in  London  is  the 
Royal  Exchange,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  W. 
Tite,  a description  of  which  is  unnecessary 
here.  Its  external  size  is  308ft.  by  119ft.  at  one 
end  and  175tt.  at  the  other;  there  is  an  inner 
uncovered  court,  111ft.  by  53ft.,  with  surround- 
ing arcades.  Three  sides  let  as  shops.  Of 
Continental  exchanges  we  may  name  the 
Bourse  of  Paris,  a building  of  much  excellence 
in  plan.  It  is  a parallelogram,  surrounded  by 
a peristyle  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  forms 
a gallery.  In  the  centre  is  the  great  hall  (Salle 
de  la  Bourse) , 116ft.  by  76ft.,  capable  of  holding 
2,000,  and  the  roof  is  of  iron  and  copper.  At 
the  east  end  is  a circular  space  railed  off  for  the 
agens  de  change,  and  the  sides  are  appropriated 
to  the  different  apartments.  The  Exchange  at 
Amsterdam  is  also  an  important  building  of 
the  class. 

FAN-VAULTING. 

A species  of  vaulting  developed  in  Late  Per. 
pendicular,  in  which  the  ribs  radiate  at  equal 
distances  round  a conical  pendentive,  and  pro- 
duce a fanlike  appearance.  The  pendentive  in 
this  method  of  vaulting  is  no  longer  square  on 
plan,  but  circular — in  fact,  it  becomes  an 
inverted  cone  with  curved  sides.  The  first  step 
towards  fan-vaulting  may  be  seen  at  Canter- 
bury, in  which  the  pendentive  is  polygonal, 
the  ribs  being  at  angles.  A easy  transition  from 
this  form  produced  the  circular,  conoidal,  or 
fan  pendentive.  At  the  crossing  (Winchester 
Cathedral)  the  developed  fan  form  may  be 
seen.  The  four  quarter  pendentives  leave  in 
the  centre  a lozenge-shape  opening,  which  is 
filled  in  with  voussoirs  and  ribbed  in  the  form 
of  stars.  Such  a vault  became  more  ornamental 
than  constructive,  the  I'ibs  form  no  part  of  the 
real  construction,  but  are  simply  carved  out  of 
of  the  voussoirs.  The  four-centred  arch  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  cross  section  of  fan  vaults. 
(For  further  information  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Prof.  Willis’s  treatise  on  vaulting  and  to 
Viollet-le-Duc.)  Examples  ; The  roofs  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel,  Westminster,  and  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  are  the  principal  examples  of  fan 
vaults,  though  minor  illustrations  of  it  occur  in 
all  late  chantry  chapels  and  tombs.  The  fan 
is  a peculiarly  English  form  of  vaulting. 

FEEDING  HOUSE. 

A feeding-house,  in  agricultural  buildings, 
is  a shed,  usually  from  18ft.  to  30ft.  wide,  set 
apart  for  feeding  stock,  and  in  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  stores  andfood-preparing  house. 
The  be^t  plan  is  to  place  the  latter  in  imme- 
diate proximity  by  means  of  a tramway  which 
is  generally  made  to  run  between  the  cattle- 
stalls  or  behind  them.  The  food-preparing 
house  should  contain  a steaming  apparatus,  a 
root-cutter,  cake  and  meal  bins,  with  chaff  and 
mill-rooms  above,  where  the  chaff-cutter,  cake 
and  corn  mills  are  placed.  The  feeding-house 
should  be  well  drained  into  proper  tanks,  and 
be  well  lighted,  and  also  ventilated  by  open 
louvres  or  roof  openings. 


rui.T. 

As  a covering  to  roofs  asphalted  felt  is  much 
u.Hcd  as  a non-conductor  of  heat.  'J'ho  felt  is 
laid  on  Jin.  or  :]in.  boarding  stretched  tight  and 
overlapping  at  the  joints  of  the  sheets.  It 
should  bo  nailed  with  copper  nails  or  clout  nails 
heated  and  cooled  in  oil.  In  temporary  build- 
ings a coating  of  hot  coal-tar  and  lime  is  put  on 
tho  felt  so  laid,  applied  by  a tar-mop,  coarse 
sand  is  then  sprinkled  over  it  if  there  is  no 
slating.  For  agricultural  sheds,  &c.,  the  felt 
may  be  fixed  to  the  rafters  without  boarding, 
the  rafters  being  about  3in.  x IJin.,  and 
placed  about  30in.  apart.  Battens  may  be  used 
to  prevent  the  felt  bagg.ing.  In  permanent 
roofs  the  felt  is  laid  on  boarding,  and  the 
battens  are  placed  upon  it,  but  some  prefer  to 
place  the  felt  close  to  the  slates  and  above  the 
battens.  Asphalted  roofing  felt  is  sold  in 
sheets,  about  25  yards  by  32in.  wide.  It  is 
about  3-16ths  of  an  inch  thick.  Hurst  says  : — 
“ In  laying  asphalted  felt  the  joints  should 
have  a lap  of  2in.,  and  be  nailed  at  intervals  of 
2in.  or  2Jin.  with  clout  nails  about  |in.  long, 
weighing  about  2Hb.  per  1,000.  The  nails 
should  be  dipped  while  hot  in  grease  or  oil. 
11b.  of  nails  should  be  allowed  to  each  square 
of  rooting.”  T’he  same  authority  recommends 
that  felt  on  boarding  should  have  a slope  of  at 
least  1 in  5,  and  for  external  purposes  two  coats 
of  coal-tar  mixed  with  dry  pounded  chalk  or 
dead  lime  should  be  laid  on  hot,  and  sanded 
over  with  fine  dry  sand.  This  coating  to  the 
felt  should  be  renewed  every  two  years. 
Croggon’s,  Braby  and  Co.’s,  Wulfert’s,  and 
other  roofing  felts,  are  used. 

FEMEBELL  OR  PU3IERELL. 

This  is  a sort  of  cupola  or  lantern  in  the  ridge 
of  an  ancient  hall-roof,  and  was  used  originally 
to  let  the  smoke  out  of  the  hall  when  the  fire 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  subsequently 
for  ventilation.  It  was  generally  open  or 
pierced  at  the  sides,  octagon  in  form,  with  a 
curved  lead  roof.  Louvres  frequently  filled  the 
sides.  Examples  may  be  seen  on  the  college 
halls  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  recent 
times  they  are  generally  erected  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use.  At  the  old  Temple  HaU 
(London)  an  interesting  example  is  to  be  seen. 

FERETORY. 

(Lat.,  Feretrum,  a bier),  a tomb  or  shrine — a 
sort  of  parclose  which  inclosed  the  shrine  or 
tomb,  as  in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel.  Parker  says 
“ The  term  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to 
the  portable  shrines  in  which  the  relics  of 
saints  were  carried  about  in  processions ; but 
was  also  applied  to  the  fixed  shrines  or  tombs 
in  which  their  bodies  were  deposited.” 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  following  rules  are  required  by  fire- 
offices  : Brick  walls  should  be  carried  through 
slated  or  tiled  roofs,  should  have  no  openings 
in  them,  or  they  are  classed  with  brick  and 
timber  buildings.  Well-holes  for  staircases, 
light,  and  lifts  are  considered  to  increase  risk. 
Windows  looking  into  areas  and  common  to 
other  buildings  are  also  considered  objection- 
able. Houses  with  curb  roofs  and  rooms  in 
them  are  rated  the  same  as  brick  and  timber 
buildings.  Gratings  to  public  thoroughfares 
when  they  open  into  any  room  in  the  basement 
are  regarded  as  dangerous.  Contiguity  to  a 
manufactory  or  an  inferior  structure  with 
openings  overlooking  the  same  is  deemed 
hazardous.  Among  recommendations  of  the 
fire-offices  are  that  the  spaces  behind  register 
stoves  should  be  filled  up  solid  with  brickwork  j 
that  flues  should  be  properly  pargetted  with  cow- 
dung  mortar;  that  engine,  furnace,  and  bake- 
house chimneys  should  be  carried  up  outside 
the  main  walls  of  building,  and  be  formed  in- 
dependently of  walls;  that  fireplaces  in  car- 
penters’ shops  should  have  brick  fenders,  2ft. 
6in.  high,  with  sliding  iron  door-shutter  for 
fireplace  when  not  in  use;  that  pipe-stoves 
should  stand  on  hearths  of  incombustible 
materials,  7in.  thick ; pipe-flues  from  close 
stoves  should  be  of  sheet,  not  cast  iron,  and  be 
fixed  9in.  clear  of  any  woodwork;  steam  or 
hot-water  pipes  be  3in.  clear  of  any  wood- 
work, and  brick-vaulted  chambers  should  be 
provided  for  hot-water  furnace  and  apparatus. 
Hot  air  is  considered  a greater  risk. 
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MK'ntOl'OI-ITAN  HOARD  OK  WORKS. 

A'l'  Uiis  l.oanl  on  Kridiiy  Sir  .Fiih.  McN.iujjhten 
MirUiirol  llo.'j',  Hart.,  K.O.H.,  M.l'.,  wag 
ro-(!loetc(l.  for  the  nintli  year  in  KiiccoHsion, 
cliairmrin  of  the  l.oard,  at  the  ealary  of  iJ2,0(K) 
per  annum.  Tlio  weal  of  the  l.o.ird  wa.s  aflix.al 
to  a resolution  ileclarin<' tliree  areas  in  Wells- 
8tn>et,  I’oplar,  Kittle  Corani-stre.it,  St.  Oilch’s, 
.and  St.  I’anoras,  and  Groat  I’eter-Htreet,  West- 
minster, “ nnh(‘althy”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  187.5, and  improve- 
ment schemes  were  ordered  to  he  cleposited  in 
next  session  of  Parliament.  i!2tX)  was  voted 
towards  the  cost  of  an  improvement  in  St. 
John’s  churchyard,  Waterloo-road,  on  condition 
that  it  bo  dedicated  to  the  public  for  ever,  and 
that  the  vestry  keep  the  grounds  in  order.  The 
works  committee  reported  with  reference  to  an 
application  from  Mr.  Vulliamy  requesting  the 
board  to  reconsider  his  present  salary,  as 
superintending  architect  to  the  board,  that 
having  regard  to  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  high  profes- 
sional standing,  the  value  and  length  of  his 
services,  and  the  large  increase  which  had  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  in  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  he  should  receive  a higher  remuneration 
than  at  present,  and  they  therefore  recommended 
that  his  salary  should  be  increased  from  .£1,500 
to  £1,750  per  annum.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  works  committee  further  reported  that 
they  had  had  before  them  a letter  from  the 
vestry  clerk  of  St.  Luke’s,  Old-street,  request- 
ing the  board  to  inspect  and  value  the  premises 
87  to  91,  Golden-lane,  and  adjoining  premises 
as  soon  as  possible ; the  committee  had  referred 
this  to  the  architect  to  report  on,  as  to  the 
compensation  paid  by  the  vestry  for  Nos.  87  to 
91,  Golden-lane  inclusive,  and  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and 
6,  Benbow’s-rents  adjoining,  and  from  the  report 
presented  by  the  architect  it  appears  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  amount  paid  by  the  vestry — 
viz.,  i£12,300 — is  excessive,  and  is  no  less  than 
j64,270  beyond  the  sum  which  he  considers 
should  have  been  paid.  The  committee  sub- 
mitted the  architect’s  report  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  board,  and  recommended  that  a 
letter,  based  on  it,  be  sent  to  the  vestry.  Mr. 
Eichardson,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  vestry  of 
St.  Luke’s  had  passed  a resolution  expressing 
their  unabated  confidence  in  Mr.  Storey,  and 
said  it  now  appeared  that  the  vestry  had  paid 
to  one  of  their  members,  for  a freehold  taken  in 
the  improvements,  a sum  of  .£4,270  in  excess  of 
what  the  superintending  architect  would  have 
considered  just.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
sadly  calculated  to  damage  the  principle  of 
local  self-government.  He  trusted  the  board 
would  not  accede  to  the  vestry’s  request  for 
sanction  to  a further  loan.  'The  report  was 
adopted.  Letters  from  the  solicitors  to  the 
London  Tramways  Company,  giving  notice  of 
their  intention  to  apply  for  Parliamentary 
powers  to  construct  tramways  in  Waterloo-road, 
&c.,  and  over  Waterloo  and  Vauxhall  bridges, 
was  referred  to  the  works  committee  for  con- 
sideration. A letter  was  received  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  stating  that  the 
council  have  granted  certificates  of  competency 
to  perform  the  duties  of  district  surveyors  to 
Mr.  S.  P.  Clarkson,  Mr.  P.  Cowper,  Mr.  W. 
Grellier,  and  Mr.  W.  Smallpeice. 


THE  MOUND  BUILDERS’  UNIT  OF 
MEASURE. 

ly/rR.  J.  W.  McGILL,  who  has  been  making 
a critical  study  of  the  artificial  mounds 
of  north-eastern  Iowa  and  contiguous  parts 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  finds  consider- 
able evidence  of  the  employment  of  a unit  of 
measurement  in  their  erection,  the  possession 
of  which  would  prove  the  mound  builders  to  be 
tolerably  adv.anced  towards  civilisation  when 
they  entered  the  country.  In  the  American 
Journal  of  ^Science  and  Arts,  for  October,  Mr. 
McGill  gives  a large  number  of  measurements 
made  by  him  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  sys- 
tems of  mounds  in  north-eastern  Iowa,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  conviction  that  the  linear  unit 
employed  by  the  builders  was  simply,  or  had 
grown  out  of,  the  pace  or  yard.  'I'he  northern 
limit  of  the  mounds  of  definite  dimensions  is 
not  certainly  known.  Mr.  McGill  has  sought 
vainly  for  evidence  of  the  use  of  measurements 


in  the  most  northerly  of  the  mounds.  His  own 
i-xaminations  so  far  extend  only  to  latitude 
43'’  30'  N.,  and  there  the  mounds  are  of  con- 
stant or  related  dimensions.  The  most  north- 
erly of  the  measunrd  mounds  are  undoubtedly 
within  Minnesota.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  McGill 
oV)serves  that  if  wo  assume  a slow  southerly 
migration  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mound- 
builders,  it  will  explain  the  evident  increase  in 
geometrical  knowledge  attested  by  the  various 
works  found  in  crossing  the  United  States  from 
north  to  so\ith.  In  the  north-west  we  find 
measurements  of  simple  lines,  but  notof  angles 
or  areas.  In  Ohio,  angles  were  correctly 
measured,  the  squares  being  accurate  squares, 
and  the  circles  perfect  circles  ; and  areas  were 
measured,  as  attested  by  adjoining  squares  and 
circles  being  equal  or  very  nearly  equal  in  area, 
though  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
cardinal  points  were  then  known.  In  the  lower 
Mississippi  region  the  cardinal  points  were 
known.  'Lhe  gradual  modification  in  the  various 
arms  and  implements,  and  the  striking  im- 
provements in  pottery,  together  with  many 
other  important  considerations,  lend  support  to 
this  view. 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturday  the  foundation  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  in  Skipton. 
The  chapel  and  chapel-keeper’s  house  will  have  a 
frontage  to  Gargrave-road,  and  will  cost  something 
like  .£1,000.  'the  chapel  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  will  seat  over  600  persons.  Mr.  Thos.  Howdill, 
of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  vicarage  has  been 
laid  at  Llanfihangel-Rhydithon,  Radnorshire.  The 
estimated  cost  will  be  somewhat  under  ^83,000. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  7,  Upper 
Woburn-place,  London,  W.C.,  and  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Everallaed  Morris,  of  Shrewsbury,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  work. 

It  is  proposed  to  isolate  the  house  at  Nice  in 
which  Garibaldi  was  born.  Besides  the  ornamenta- 
tion which  is  designed  for  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
there  will  be  produced  in  mosaic,  and  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  chief  room,  a portrait  of  the  general  and 
the  battles  in  which  he  took  part,  from  Monte 
Video  to  Dijon.  The  mosaics  will  be  copied  from 
paintings  in  oil  by  distinguished  artists,  and  their 
execution  will  be  entrusted  to  the  well-known 
mosaicist  of  Ravenna,  Signor  Francesco  Badessi. 

On  Saturday  an  application  vas  made  to  Mr. 
Registrar  Hazlitt,  sitting  as  chief  judge  in  the  London 
Bankruptcy  Court,  for  the  appointment  of  a receiver 
to  the  estate  of  Edward  George  Chapman,  of  Effra 
Villa,  Effra-road,  Brixton,  builder  and  contractor, 
who  has  petitioned  the  court  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  affairs,  stating  his  debts  at  .£100,000,  of  which 
the  larger  portion  is  secure.  The  assets,  as  at  pre- 
sent estimated,  are  valued  at  ^610,000.  Upon  the 
application  of  Mr.  Louis  Burnett,  his  Honour 
appointed  Mr.  Buckland,  Bishopsgate-street, receiver 
of  the  estate,  and  restrained  several  suing  creditors 
for  a week. 

On  Thursday  week  was  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  anew  Welsh  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Aberystwith.  The 
new  chapel  will  seat  between  800  and  900  persons, 
will  measure  internally  72ft.  6in.  by  40ft.,  and  will 
be  32ft.  high.  The  principal  elevation  to  Great 
Darkgate-street  will  be  in  the  Corinthian  style.  The 
whole  of  the  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  builder.  Dole,  at  a cost  of  .£2,5.50,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  and  Aberyst- 
with. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
were  laid  at  Poole  on  Nov.  7.  The  new  chapel  will 
seat  950  persons,  and  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  of  Swanage  rag  and  Bath  stone.  There  will 
be  a tower  a^d  spire  at  the  angle  of  Chapel-lane, 
rising  about  100ft.,  with  entrances  in  the  base  of  it 
to  the  chapel,  and  similar  ones  on  the  other  side. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  of  Parkstone,  Poole, 
whose  contract  is  about  .£4,000. 

In  our  account  last  week  of  the  new  bridge  erected 
at  Salford  over  the  Irwell  we  should  have  stated  that 
the  whole  of  the  masonry,  excavations,  &c.,  in  abut- 
ments, foundations,  and  wing  walls,  were  let  to  Messrs. 
A.  Pilling  and  Son,  contractors,  of  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester. The  ironwork  only  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Bellhouse  and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  The  separate 
contracts  amount  to  about  for  abutments,  &c., 
iil,700  ; ironwork,  .£12,090. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  school-room  at  Acomb 
were  laid.  The  new  chapel  will  bo  in  the  Gothic 
style,  ,50ft.  long,  .32ft.  wide,  and  about  18ft.  high 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  material  used  is  red 
brick,  relieved  with  bine  string  courses.  'The  total 
cost  will  be  about  £11,600.  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  of 
Londal,  York,  is  the  architect. 


Builhing  lottelligentt. 


Hiiadfobi). — A group  of  Irusiness  premises, 
known  as  “ The  Swan  Arcade,”  has  been  erectiid 
at  Bradford  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes 
and  France,  architects.  'I'here  is  an  outer 
fringe  of  buildings  of  great  height  on  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  ground,  enclosing  a quad- 
rangle wherein  are  placed  two  blocks  of  shops 
and  offices,  separated  froin  each  other  and  from 
the  outer  buildings  by  three  glass-covered 
arcades  or  avenues  running  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  avenues  placed  transversely.  The 
shops  or  piece-rooms  abutting  upon  each  of 
these  avenues  are  supplied  with  large  plate- 
glass  windows  with  ebonised  mahogany  frame- 
work, and  the  rooms  above  are  intended  as 
offices  or  uiarket-rooms.  'The  staircases  lead- 
ing  to  these  upper  rooms  are  laid  with  polished 
stone  landings,  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  of 
marble  and  concrete,  and  the  fittings  are  of 
polished  pitch-pine.  Light  granite  shafts 
divide  the  upper  windows,  which,  like  those 
upon  the  ground-floor,  are  fitted  with  ebonised 
mahogany  sashes.  All  the  avenues  and  floors 
in  the  lower  rooms  are  laid  with  polished  slabs 
of  marble  and  cement  of  various  colours,  on 
Oppenheimer’s  principle.  The  entrance  to  the 
inner  quadrangle  from  the  three  streets  above- 
mentioned  is  by  means  of  four  bold  archways, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a handsome 
pair  of  iron  gates,  so  that  the  interior  portion 
of  the  block  can  be  closed  when  required.  'The 
walls  of  the  arcade  are  built  with  cleansed 
ashlar,  and  the  wall  faces  are  being  covered 
with  tiles  of  various  designs.  Messrs.  J.  and 
W.  Beanland,  of  Bradford,  were  the  contractors. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  about  JBIOO.OOO. 

Brentwood.  — The  corner  stone  of  the 
district  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Bentley,  South 
Weald,  Essex,  was  laid  on  Saturday  week.  The 
church  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Essex  type  of  the  13th 
century.  It  will  seat  250  persons,  and  will  con- 
sist of  nave  and  south  aisle,  each  60ft.,  and 
chancel  30ft.  long.  At  the  east  end  of  south 
aisle  will  be  an  organ-chamber,  and  in  corre- 
sponding position  on  north  side  a tower,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  will  be  fixed  as  vestry. 
Externally  the  walls  will  be  faced  with  flints 
set  at  random,  and  dressings  and  quoins  of 
Westwood  stone.  The  tower  will  be  capped  by 
a broach  spire,  covered  with  oak  shingles.  The 
roof  of  nave  and  chancel  will  be  of  high  pitch 
and  tiled.  In  the  interior  W estwood  stone  will 
be  used  for  the  arcade,  chancel-arch,  and  other 
stonework.  The  stalls,  seats,  and  chancel 
ceiling  (which  will  be  panelled)  will  be  of  oak. 
The  sacrarium  and  chancel  will  be  paved  with 
marble  mosaic,  and  the  nave  with  Menton’s 
tiles  disposed  in  patterns.  It  is  intended,  when 
the  walls  are  thoroughly  dried,  to  apply  to 
them  a complete  system  of  decoration  of  a 
simple  character  suitable  to  a village  church  to 
the  whole  of  the  interior.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Lee, 
of  Bedford-row,  is  the  architect ; the  builder  is 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hammond,  of  Romford.  The  cost  is 
£8,000. 

Carlisle.  — Extensive  business  premises 
erected  for  Messrs.  Carr  and  Co.,  biscuit 
manufacturers,  fronting  the  new  Viaduct  and 
Blackfriars-street,  Carlisle,  were  opened  on 
Saturday  week.  The  building  is  three  stories 
high,  and  Late  Stuart  in  style.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  Lazonby  snaps  stone.  The  main 
shop  is  64ft.  by  40ft. ; the  ceiling  is  of  pitch 
pine,  varnished;  the  walls  are  boarded,  and 
the  floor  is  of  two  thicknesses — the  upper  one 
being  pitch  pine ; the  windows  and  doors  are 
of  oak,  oiled.  A smaller  shop  adjoins,  and  be- 
hind is  the  biscuit-room,  formed  of  glass,  with 
oak  framing  and  perforated  iron  floor.  This 
room  will  be  heated  to  70°  P.  continually.  On 
the  first  floor  are  general  offices,  private  office, 
waiting-room,  and  at  the  rear  of  these  stories 
is  a flour  warehouse,  56ft.  by  40ft.  The  second 
floor  is  similarly  divided.  The  whole  of  the 
premises  are  heated  by  the  Climax  boiler, 
which,  with  the  circulating  pipes,  was  fitted  up 
by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Carlisle.  'Tobin’s  system  of 
ventilation  is  adopted.  'The  architect  is  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ferguson,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr. 
Little ; Messrs.  Armstrong  carried  out  the 
masonry  contract,  and  Mr.  Court  that  for 
joinery. 
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CovEitsuAM. — Coverahaiii  parish  churcli, 
lately  restored  uiuior  tlie  direc'<tion  of  Mr. 
C.  G.  Wray.  architect,  of  London, 

was  reopened  last  week.  Tlio  whole  outlay 
has  probably  been  about  Xll.OOO.  Iho  resto- 
ration has  consisted  in  the  whole  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  together  with  the 
east  wall  of  the  cliancel,  being  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt.  The  roof  has  been  raised  to  its 
original  pitch,  and  covered  with  Westmoreland 
slates  ; a new  chancel  arch  has  been  inserted, 
and  an  organ  chamber,  with  vestry,  has  been 
built  at  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The  whole 
of  the  church  has  been  re-seated  with  open 
benches.  The.  contractors  are  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons,  of  Leyburn. 

Ddboin.— The  new  Dublin  Stock  Exchange 
is  completed,  and  will  be  opened  shortly.  1 he 
building  has  a frontage  of  about  100ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  70ft.  The  elevation  is  Italian,  the 
ground  floor  front  having  rusticated  pilasters, 
with  bold  frieze  and  cornice,  and  the  entrances, 
two  in  number,  having  pilasters  and  jambs 
(monoliths  of  considerable  size),  arched  open- 
ings, and  keystones.  The  wholeof  this  is  in  Bally- 
knocken  granite.  The  upper  portion  of  the  facade 
is  of  Kilmarnock  white  fire  brick,  with  granite 
window  dressings,  strings,  and  quorns,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a cornice  of  Wicklow 
granite.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  well 
planned,  and  the  fittings  throughout  of  a supe- 
rior description.  The  whole  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Millar  and  Symes,  of  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  Dublin,  architects.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Moyers,  of 
South  Eichmond-street,  Dublin,  the  contractor. 

EmNBnBGH. — Plans  for  the  erection  of  anew 
hospital  for  incurables  were  prepared  some 
time  since  by  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Kinnear, 
architects,  and  operations  have  just  been  com- 
menced. The  building  has  a frontage  of  160ft., 
and  a depth  of  about  180ft.  It  consists  of  a 
centre  block  and  two  wings,  the  former  being 
three  stories  and  the  latter  two  stories  in  height. 
Externally  the  building  is  treated  in  the  Classic 
style  of  architecture.  The  architects’  estimate 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  about 
.£9,000,  and  the  contracts  accepted  for  the  work 
are  considerably  under  that  sum. 

Incoepobated  Church  Building  Society. 
— The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement, 
Building,  and  Eepairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels  were  resumed  on  Monday  at  7,  White- 
hall. Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  build- 
ing new  churches  at  Borstal,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret,  Eochester ; Carlinghow,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Saviour,  Batley,  near  Leeds ; and  South 
Shields,  St.  Simon.  Eebuilding  the  churches 
at  Clanfield,  St,  James,  near  Horndean ; Carl- 
ton, near  Northallerton ; Middleton,  in  Tees- 
dale,  near  Darlington  ; and  South  Hylton,  St. 
Mary,  near  Sunderland.  Enlarging  or  other- 
wise improving  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Abergele,  St.  Michael ; Buckland 
Brewer,  St.  Mary,  near  Bideford  ; Great  Drif- 
ford.  All  Saints’,  York ; Eastbourne,  Christ 
Church  ; Garford,  St.  Luke,  near  Abingdon  ; 
Great  Coxwell,  St.  Giles’,  Farringdon ; Gres- 
senhall,  St.  Mary,  near  East  Dereham  ; Holford, 
St.  Mary,  near  Bridgewater  ; Hampstead 
Norreys,  near  Newbury ; Lea,  St.  Giles’,  near 
Malmesbury;  Penrh6s,near  Eaglan;  Plympton, 
St.  I Maurice,  Devon ; Eamsden  Bellhouse, 
Essex  ; Phapwick,  St.  Bartholomew,  near 
Blandford;  Worcester,  St.  Ellen;  and  Wye, 
St.  Martin,  near  Ashford.  Under  urgent  cir- 
cumstances, the  grant  formerly  made  towards 
restoring  the  church  at  Constantine,  near  Pen- 
rhyn,  Cornwall,  was  increased.  Grants  were 
also  made  from  the  Special  Mission  Buildings 
Fund  towards  building  mission  churches  at 
Cross  Oak,  near  Brecon,  and  New  Town,  St. 
Paul,  Wednesbury.  The  society  likewise  ac- 
cepted the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as  repair 
funds  for  the  churches  at  Plumstead,  St.  James, 
Kent ; Middlestown,  St.  Luke,  York  ; and  Aln- 
wick, St.  Paul,  Northumberland. 

Kingstown. — The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
on  Wednesday  last  of  the  new  Town  Half  at 
Kingstown,  Ireland.  In  August,  1874,  the 
Township  Commissioners  having  advertised  for 
plans,  those  submitted  by  Mr.  John  L.  Eobin- 
son,  198,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  were 
selected.  The  contract  was  signed  in  July  last 


with  Messrs.  M(>ade  and  Son,  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  for  tlio  sum  of  £12,:Mi(.  Since 
then  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
works.  The  tmilding  will  contain  a court,  with 
witnesses’,  barristers’,  judges,  and  jury  rooms, 
and  clerk  of  peace  otiice.  The  townshij)  ofliccs 
comprise — board-room,  town  clerk’s  otiice,  and 
surveyor’s,  rate-collector’s,  and  sanitary  otiice. 
There  will  also  bo  a large  assembly-room,  75ft. 
by  41ft.  Oin.,  with  necessary  retiring  and  cloak 
rooms.  The  building,  which  stands  at  the 
corner  of  the  Royal  Marine  and  Crofton-roads, 
will  bo  faced  with  chiselled  Dalkey  granite, 
with  Bath  stone  and  red  Runcorn  dressings. 
The  court-house  entrance  will  be  in  the 
Crofton-road,  and  the  entrance  to  the  town- 
ship offices  and  assembly-room  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  to  the  Eoyal  Marine-road. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  two  years.  W e 
shall  shortly  illustrate  this  building. 

Leeds. — The  new  theatre  and  opera-house 
at  Leeds  was  opened  on  Monday.  The  archi- 
tects are  Mr.  G.  Corson  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson. 
Thick  solid  walls  separate  all  the  blocks,  and 
the  floors  are  composed  of  fireproof  materials. 
The  accommodation  of  the  theatre  is  divided 
into  pit  and  pit-stalls,  dress  circle,  upper  circle, 
amphitheatre  circle,  gallery,  six  stage  boxes, 
eight  family  boxes,  eight  upper  private  boxes, 
and  six  amphitheatre  boxes  ; the  whole  giving 
seating  accommodation  for  about  2,600  persons, 
in  addition  to  which  standing  room  is  provided 
for  200  more.  The  central  portion  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  circular  and  slightly  domed.  The  dome 
is  divided  by  ribs  into  numerous  panels,  filled 
in  with  perforated  ornamental  work,  enclosing 
a magnificent  sunlight  12ft.  square,  cased  with 
crystals  and  illumined  by  more  than  400  gas 
jets.  The  front  of  all  the  circles  in  the  audi- 
torium is  decorated  with  rich  work  in  carton- 
pierre — coloured  and  gilded.  The  proscenium 
is  boldly  decorated,  its  adornment  including 
statuettes  after  Canova’s  dancers  placed  upon 
pedestals  at  each  side.  The  walls  of  most  of 
the  corridors  are  lined  with  tiles,  and  the  floors 
inlaid  with  mosaic.  Beneath  the  stage  itself 
there  is  a working  space  of  no  less  than  30ft., 
whilst  from  the  stage  level  to  the  gridiron,  or 
floor  over  the  stage,  there  is  a height  of  70ft. ; 
and  beyond  the  gridiron  there  is  a further  space 
of  18ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  roof. 

Stoubton. St.  Peter’s  Church,  Stourton, 

was  reopened  last  week  after  restoration.  The 
building  is  mainly  Decorated  Gothic,  but  there 
is  a good  deal  of  Perpendicular  as  well.  The 
unsightly  western  gallery  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  fine  tower  arch  brought  out.  A 
tower  screen  has  been  erected  of  English  oak. 
Another  new  feature  is  the  pulpit ; it  stands  on 
the  north  side,  upon  a carved  stone  base ; it  is 
octagonal,  and  of  oak,  panelled,  moulded,  and 
carved.  The  new  font  is  fixed  towards  the 
western  end  of  the  north  aisle,  raised  upon  a 
step  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone.  It  is  octagonal 
in  plan,  and  made  in  the  main  of  finely-grained 
Corsham  stone.  The  stone  and  wood  carving 
throughout  the  building  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  | 
Exeter,  and  to  the  same  artist  was  entrusted 
the  making  and  fixing  of  the  font  and  its  cover. 
The  contractor  for  the  works  generally  was  Mr. 
Joseph  Gaisford,  builder,  of  George-street, 
Westminster.  The  whole  of  the  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Swin- 
fen-Harris,  jun.,  architect,  of  Stony  Stratford, 
and  32,  Craven-street,  London,  W .C. 

The  London  School  Board,  on  Wednes- 
day,  accepted  half-a-dozen  tenders  for  the 
erection  or  enlargement  of  schools  ; the  parti- 
culars are  given  in  our  list  of  “ Tenders.”  The 
following  expenditure  was  authorised  for  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  furniture  and  fittings 
to  schools: — Vittoria-road,  Barnsbury  (new 
building),  530  school  places,  £424  3s.  fid.  = 16s. 
per  head ; Nichol-street,  Shoreditch  (new  build- 
ing), 980  school  places,  £711 12s.  2d.  = 14s.  6d. 
per  head ; Jessop-road,  Brixton  (enlargement), 
320  school  places,  £286  16s.  = 17s.  lid.  The 
heavy  outlay  required  at  the  last-mentioned 
school,  it  was  explained,  arose  because  the 
rooms  are  for  boys  and  girls  only ; in  infants’ 
departments  the  cost  is  much  lower  than  in 
other  departments,  as  desks  are  provided  for 
only  one-half  the  children,  the  remaining  half 
being  accommodated  on  galleries.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  following  schools  have  been 


enlarged  and  reopened  : — Cottenham-road, 
I'insbury  ; Bellcnden-road,  I’eckham  ; and 
I lenry-streot,  llampstead.  Also  tliat  the  fol- 
lowing schools  will  be  completed  and  ready  for 
opening  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days : — New  buildings — Shepperton-road,  Is- 
lington; Calvert.road,  Greenwich;  and  Nichol- 
street,  Shoreditch.  Enlarged  buildings — 

Stephen-slreet,  Lisson-grove ; and  Victoria- 
road,  Starch-green. 


More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Replies  and 

LettorH  on  Huhjoctfi  of  Unlvon^al  Intercut  have  «ppflrtr«'d  liurln^c 
the  lu«t  ten  yearH  In  the  KNOLI8II  MKCHANIU  AM)  WORLD 
OF  ftCIIONCE,  motit  of  them  from  the  penn  of  the  leadlntf 
ScJontlflc  anrt  Technical  AuthorltlcH  of  the  Uay,  Thou«andii  of 
orlKlnal  artlolea  and  Kolentlfto  papern,  and  couti'Ichh  recelpta  and 
wrinkles  embracinK  almost  every  subject  on  wldch  It  Is  possible 
50  dealre  informatilon  have  also  appeared  durlnff  the  same  period. 
The  eaxlIoMt  and  moat  accurate  Information  rospectlnj?  all  new 
solentlHo  dlHcoverloa  and  mechanical  Inventions  Is  to  bo  found  In 
Its  pages,  and  Its  largo  circulation  renders  It  the  best  medium 
for  all  advertisers  who  wish  their  armouncementa  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  aolentlflc  workers, 
and  amateurs.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
vendors. Post-free  2^d.  OfUce:  31.  Taviatock-street,  Coyent- 
garden,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  tho  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addfessed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STRBET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  OoR  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  ts 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  mnst  reach  the- 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  Cue  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  5 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vi& 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.C.C.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difflonlty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received. — W.  W.  W. — C.  and  Co. — A.  W.  R. — -N.  J. — E. 
and  C.— T.  H.  P.  D.  and  Co.— M.  and  Co.— J.  H. — 
A Schoolboy. — A.  N. — L.  and  N. — B.  B.  Co- 

R.  T.  (Write  the  Secretary,  Whitehall,  S.W.) — C.  F.  M. 
(Try  paraffin,  use  it  liberally  about  their  haunts.  We 
have  always  found  it  answer  with  perseverance.)- Cne 
Amused.  (We  were  quite  as  much  amused  as  you  were, 
but  hardly  care  about  noticing  the  said  cemetery  chapel 
I competition  further.  The  medium  in  question  hardly 
deserves  to  suffer  for  the  eccentricities  of  the  individual 
referred  to,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  it  will  probably  soon, 
he  tired.) 

“BUILDING  NEWS”  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

1.  A pair  of  semi-detached  villas  for  a suburban  site,  60ft* 
frontage  and  100ft.  in  depth.  To  be  executed  in  brick- 
with  tile  roofs.  Special  regard  to  be  paid  to  compact* 
ness  of  plan  and  arrangement  of  windows,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  overlooking  the  pairs  built  adjoining.  Cost 
not  to  exceed  £1,600  the  pair.  Three  plans,  section 
through  stairs,  front  and  side  elevations  required.  Scale 
iiii.  to  the  foot.  Section  may  be  to  a smaller  scale  if 
necessary.  No  basement  cellars  required.  Lliie  of 
houses  to  be  14ft.  from  frontage  of  site.  2.  Details  of 
tlie  entrance  door  and  front  windows  of  the  above, 
with  entrance  gate  and  fence,  all  to  be  yellow  deal, 
painted.  Scale,  ^in.  to  the  foot. 

Montabue.  (Your  idea  of  selecting  and  publishing  designs 
is  not  a new  one,  and  it  was  tried  years  ago,  but  with 
little  success,  in  a similar  instance.) 

Drawinbs  Received.— Enigma,  Curiose,  J.  S.,  Cyprus, 
North-West,  East  Anglian,  Cleo,  Ich  Dien,  Anglesea, 
“ Motto  J,”  “ Try  ” in  Square,  Omnia  Vinoit  Labor, 
“ M ” with  leaves,  Knighton,  Chimney  Pot,  “ P”  in 
triangle,  Maltese  Cross. 

OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

Received. — J.  P.  E. — G.  H.  G. — C.  F.  W. 

Notes  and  contributions,  or  quotations  on  the  following 
subjects  or  others  in  letter  F and  G,  will  be  received  on 
or  before  the  3rd  of  December Flamboyant,  Flange, 
■ Flashing,  Flat,  Flemish  style,  Fleur-de-lis,  Flint,  Floor, 
: Floor-cloth,  Flue,  Folding-doors,  Foliage,  Font,  Footings, 

Form,  Foundation,  Foundry,  Fountains,  Framing, 
French  Casement,  Fresco,  Fret,  Frigidarium,  Furniture, 
i &c. 
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Tllli  KI.KC'l’HIC  LIOIIT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  liuiLi)iN«  News. 

Sib, — Having'  liad  some  experienoe  in  the 
'jiatter  of  electric  lij'htin<',  perhaps  I may  be 
allowed  space  for  a tew  remarks.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  whilst  new  Westminster-bridge  was 
being  rebuilt,  I was  asked  V>y  Dr.  Watson,  of 
the  “ Electric  Eight  and  Colour  Company,”  to 
construct  a suitable  reflector  for  the  dillusion 
of  the  electric  light  obtained  by  his  patent 
lamps.  A report  of  the  experiments  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  that  period.  After  much  trouble 
I succeeded  in  producing  a reflector  which  dis- 
tributed the  light  over  a considerable  portion 
of  the  Thames.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  many 
oases  where  the  electric  light  has  to  illuminate 
a very  large  space  a couibination  of  several 
lights,  centrally  placed,  and  assisted  by  several 
special  reflectors,  would  accomplish  the  desired 
object  more  efl'ectually  than  the  opal  globes 
now  used  in  Paris.  Further,  it  is  essential  that 
the  electric  light  should  be  placed  at  a much 
greater  altitude,  thereby  disposing  in  a great 
measure  of  the  objection  to  “strong  glare.” 
I was  in  Paris  some  weeks  ago,  where,  having 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  electric 
lighting  in  various  places,  I formed  my  opinion 
as  to  what  I venture  to  submit  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  electric  light.— 
I am,  &c.,  P.  E.  Chappuis. 

Fleet-street,  Nov.  11. 


ART  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Sib, — Your  well-timed  article,  “ Art  Lectures 
and  Discussions,”  was,  I am  sure,  eagerly  read 
by  many  a student,  who  heartily  thanked  you 
for  it.  The  good  e.xample  you  have  set  by 
opening  a “ Commonplace  Column  ” might,  I 
think,  be  well  followed  by  the  Association. 
Why  could  not  an  essay  class  be  formed  ? It 
would  encourage  the  diffident  to  compete  for 
the  Association  and  Institute  essay  prizes.  All 
cannot  become  Fergussons  or  Viollet-le-Ducs, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  some  students  at 
least  should  not  emulate  their  noble  examples. 
The  chroniclers  of  the  future  must  be  the 
students  of  the  present.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  art,  but  much  moi’e  awaits  to  be 
written. — Iam,&c.,  Booewoem. 


THE  CEEWKERNE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — We  fully  endorse  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondent,  “ One  who  will  not  Compete,” 
for  the  Crewkerne  Grammar  School. 

The  conditions  are  so  outrageous  that  it  is 
quite  time  architects  as  a body  refused  to  enter 
into  such  competitions.  More  publicity  to 
cases  of  this  description  may  be  the  means  of 
securing  to  the  profession  the  respect  to  which 
it  is  entitled. — W e are,  &c., 

Othee  Abchitects  who  will 
NOT  Compete. 

[We  trust  the  Crewkerne  Grammar  School 
Committee  will  see  their  way  to  amendino-  the 
conditions,  or  that  if  they  fail  to  do  so  archi- 
tects will  abstain  altogether  from  competing. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  profession  woufd 
soon  have  a wholesome  result,  more  especially 
if  taken,  as  in  the  present  case,  beforehand.  We 
shall  always  be  willing  to  do  our  part. — Ed. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

SiE, — In  your  last  week’s  issue  we  notice  your 
announcement  of  our  receiving  medals  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  for  which  we  are  obliged;  but  you 
simply  give  the  address  as  Temple- row,  Birmingham, 
which  would  he  calculated  to  do  us  an  injury  with 
London  architects,  as  they  much  prefer  their  work 
made  in  I.oiidon.  Those  gates  for  which  wo  ob- 
tained a silver  medal  were  made  at  our  “ works  in 
Enston-road  your  representative  called  and  saw 
them  there,  and  most  people  have  acknowledged 
they  were  as  good  as  anything  on  exhibition. — 
— lours,  &<;.,  Jones  & Willis, 

HOO,  2B-’  2(it,  Euston-road,  London,  N.W., 
November  21,  1878. 


{utcvcommimicntian. 


QUEfiTlON.H. 

f5.')02.] — Ventilation. — In  ventilation,  what  cubic 
space  is  practically  allowed  for  each  person  ? Sup- 
pose a room  12ft.  square  and  10ft.  high,  how  many 
persons  would  it  accomnioilate  to  breathe  air  con- 
sistent with  good  health  ; also  how  often  onght  the 
air  to  be  changed  per  hour,  and  how  done,  without 
causing  draught  ? If  the  said  room  contains  .3  gas 
burners,  and  a fire  burning,  what  difference  would 
it  make  ?— Hugh. 

[5.5fi3.]— Perspective.— Will  any  of  your  prac- 
tical readers  answer  me  as  to  whether  it  is  usual,  in 
making  large  perspective  views,  to  place  the  building 
as  to  distance  off  truly  in  perspective— that  is,  with 
the  first  visible  foreground  the  actual  ground  line 
of  the  perspective  or  plane  of  the  picture  ? If  so, 
does  not  this  require  a very  large-sized  plan  to 
produce  the  view  from  ? Are  such  views  as  Merrist 
Wood  and  other  notable  illustrations  in  Building 
News  done  so,  or  made  up  in  the  f«>regrouud  ? — 
Pbovincial. 

[5.591.]— Foundations.— Will  “ G.  H.  G.”  or 
some  other  reader  kindly  inform  me  of  the  follow, 
ing  :— What  rule  (if  any)  there  is  to  ascertain  the 
depth  below  ground  level  the  foundations  of  a wall 
should  go  for  safety,  the  height  and  thickness  of 
wall  being  given  ?— Student. 


REPLIES. 

[5511.]  Damp  "Walla. — After  various  attempts 
to  put  in  other  words  thu,n  itiy  own  the  view  which 
I had  already  put  as  plainly  as  I knew  how, 
“ G.  H.  G.”  falls  at  last  into  a difficulty  as  to  which 
of  us  has  built  most  hollow  walls  ! After  this  acci- 
dent to  his  logic  it  will  be  refreshing  to  go  back  to 
the  real  question  in  dispute.  We  began  with  a case 
in  which  on  the  occurrence  of  rain,  however  slight, 
“ the  wet  soaks  right  through  the  bricks,  and  pours 
down  the  inside  and  that  state  of  things  I ven- 
ture to  question,  knowing  as  I do  that  it  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  wet  to  proceed  from  some  other 
cause,  while  it  is  highly  improbable  for  it  to  arise 
in  the  manner  stated.  I do  not  question  that  your 
correspondent  may  have  built  very  wet  houses 
whether  the  walls  were  solid  or  hollow,  but  I protest 
against  its  being  supposed  that  this  wet,  when  it 
appears  in  quantity  as  above  stated,  is  to  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  the  climate  or  the  bricks  and  mortar 
unless  we  are  sure  that  the  architect  and  builder 
have  done  all  they  could  to  keep  it  out.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western counties  rain  is  in  the  habit  of  running, 
pouring,  streaming  through  walls;  but  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  cases  some  of  them  shrink 
into  ordinary  cases  of  damp,  unused,  ill-warmed 
rooms.  Others  are  manifestly  cases  where  water  is 
let  in  bodily,  through  bad  design  or  workmanship 
in  roofs,  gutters,  and  flashings.  All  sorts  of  nostrums 
are  painted  over  the  walls  with  no  effect,  when  a 
careful  practical  examination  of  the  building  would 
show  where  the  mischief  lay.  If  your  correspondents 
will  reflect  that  in  all  these  counties  (and  there  are 
others  just  as  wet  as  they)  building  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries  with  worse  bricks  and  mortar 
and  worse-designed  walls  than  are  now  commonly 
built,  and  yet  the  water  does  not  pour  into  the  old 
houses  in  the  way  now  stated,  they  will  take  a quiet 
look  into  the  matter  before  assuming  that  they 
know  everything  and  have  done  everything  struc- 
turally that  always  and  everywhere  this  wet°climate 
of  ours  requires.— Thos.  Blashill. 

[5522.]— Thickness  of  Metal,  Glass,  &c.— The 
following  compiled  data  may  be  useful ; — 


Birmingham  | 
1 wire  gauge,  I 

1 ! 

Zinc 

Gauge. 

Thick, 
ness  in 
dec.  of 
an  inch. 

Weight  of  sq.  ft.  in  lbs. 

Zinc. 

Sheet 

iron. 

Brass. 

Cop. 

No.  24 

No.  10 

•025 

0 76 

POl 

110 

116 

23 

11 

•027 

0 91 

P12 

1"23 

1 30 

22 

12 

•029 

106 

1-22 

P37 

P45 

21 

13 

•032 

1 22 

P33 

P54 

1 62 

20 

14 

•035 

1 .36 

P51 

1 C>9 

1 78 

19 

15 

•041 

1-49 

170 

1 87 

1 97 

18 

16 

•048 

1 62 

1-87 

2 04 

2 15 

— A.  L.,  Glasgow. 

[5551.] — Valuer’s  Licence. — The  clause  to  which 
“ J.  B.  0.”  refers  has  reference  to  the  architect's 
functiou  as  “ arbitrator,”  and  can  hardly  bo  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  a valuation.  An  architect’s 
certificate  is  not  a valuatiou— it  is  merely  a certi- 
fication that  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  money  according  to  contract.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  “.I.  P.  0.”  that  the 
two  cast  s are  not  identical. — G.  H.  G. 

[5.570.]— Temporary  Conservatory.— Under  the 
circuiiistances  mentioned,  yon  must  be  careful  not 
to  annex  the  conservatory  to  any  portion  of  the 
freehold.  Whatever  kind  of  foundation  is  used,  it 
should  merely  rest  on  the  soil,  and  not  be  let  into  it. 
An  open  wood-rack  work  floor  would  suit  the  pur- 
pose better  than  asphalte.  The  most  portable 


groonhousoH  I know  of  are  constructed  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  ^Helliwcll,  architect,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire,  on 
patent  system  of  glazing.*’  and  to  whom 
“lemporary  Conservatory”  would  do  well  to  write 
for  particulars  respecting  them.— Rout.  Feathee- 
stone. 

[6.576.]— Solid  Contents  of  Hollow  Column.— 
The  answer  to  this  is  easy.  'J'ako  the  outside 
measurement,  and  subtract  the  interior  measure- 
ment from  it,  viz.  : — 

30ft.  length  of  column. 

0 8ft.  diameter  = 21ft.  circumference. 

180  square  of  21  = 6. 

« 

1080  same  with  the  interior  measurement, 

30  Oft,  diam.  = 18ft.  circumference. 

IJ  square  of  18  = 4J. 

120 

15 


135 

_4i 

540 

07i 

e07i 

From  1080 

Deduct  607^ 

Result  472i[ft.  cube  of  solid  material. 

—A.  H.  S. 

[.5581.]— Repairs. — “ Subscriber’s  ” question,  of 
course,  will  depend  on  the  agreement,  but  it  is  usual 
for  the  tenant  to  do  such  repairs  in  the  absence  of 
any  contract.  As  the  walk  round  the  skylight  is 
used  by  the  tenant  the  broken  glass  would  certainly 
be  a tenant’s  repair. — G.  H.  G. 

[5582.] — Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations.  — The 
incumbent  is  bound  to  keep  the  chancel  in  repair  ; 
at  least,  this  is  the  usual  rule,  though  he  is  not 
liable  for  ornamental  repairs,  such  as  painting,  &e. 
I may  refer  “S.”  to  Grady’s  “Dilapidations,”  in 
which  the  liabilities  of  vicars  are  laid  down. — G. 

[5583.]  — Gothic  Roof.  — “ Young  Architect  ” 
may  consult  Brandon’s  “ Open-Timber  Roofs.”  I 
do  not  know  of  any  book  on  the  scantlings  of 
timbers  for  roofs  of  the  kind  referred  to,  but  if  the 
tie  or  colla,r  is  placed  high  the  principal  rafter  should 
be  proportionately  increased,  if  the  span  of  roof  had 
been  given  I could  have  given  “ Young  Architect  ” 
the  scantling  necessary.— G.  H.  G. 

[5584.] — Foundations.— The  best  way  of  laying 
foundations  in  such  a soil  is  to  excavate  the  peat, 
and  bring  np  with  concrete,  but  if  this  is  too  costly 
a plan  the  next  best  method  I would  suggest  is  to 
confine  the  soft  yielding  material  by  piling  round  it 
so  as  to  prevent  its  flowing.  Another  good  plan  is 
to  bring  np  piers  of  concrete  at  intervals  from  the 
bottom,  and  to  arch  between.  A good  wide  base  is 
necessary  to  build  on,  and  sometimes  a floating 
platform  has  been  adopted  with  success. — G.  H.  G. 

[5585.] — Wood  Paving  for  Churches. — 1.  Red 
pine  is  most  durable.  2.  The  bed  may  be  of  asphalte 
or  concrete ; the  latter  is  generally  used.  3.  'The 
blocks  may  be  about  4iu.  in  thickness,  and  about  the 
same  in  width.  4.  None ; the  blocks  would  wear 
longer  if  placed  endways  to  grain.  5.  Price  will 
depend  on  circumstances. — G.  H. 

[5589.] — Lead  and  Wire  Gauge. — I regret  the 
inaccuracy  in  my  reply.  4lb.  lead  is  "OeSin.  thick  No. 
16  B.W.G.  Ailow  me  to  recommend  “ H.  C.  B.”  to 
use  the  'Whitworth  wire  gauge,  which  he  will  find 
simpler,  more  reliable,  and  more  easily  remembered 
than  the  B.W.G. — E.  F.  Dawson. 

[5589.] — Lead  and  Wire  Gauge. — The  thickness 
of  41b.  sheet  lead  is  ‘063in.,  and  the  corresponding 
No.  B.W.G.  16. — A.  L , Glasgow. 

[5589.]— Lead  and  "V^ire  Gauge. — In  reply  to 
“ H.  G.  B.,”  I send  the  following  thicknesses  of 
lead  for  pounds  per  square  foot,  worked  out  by 
arithmetic,  taking  7121b.  to  the  cnbie  foot,  and  the 
B.  wire  gauge  for  the  different  thicknesses  of  lead 


approximately,  viz. : — 
Lead  wt.  Thickness. 

B.W.G. 

Thickness- 

Iba. 

in. 

No. 

in. 

4 

•067 

16 

•063 

5 

•084 

14 

030 

6 

•101 

13 

•094 

7 

•118 

12 

•109 

8 

•135 

10 

•137 

0 

•1.52 

9 

•148 

10 

•168 

8 

•166 

11 

•185 

7 

•180 

12 

•202 

6 

•208 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  the  41b.  load  in  Mr. 
Dawson’s  reply  is  an  error,  and  should  have  been 
■067in.  in  thickness  for  41b.  lead,  and  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  No.  16  B.  wire  gauge. — Anthony 
Watson. 


It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  Poiirhyn  has  boon  offered 
one  and  a quarter  million  of  money  for  the  Ponrhyn 
Slate  (Quarries — an  offer  that,  notwilhstiuiding  the 
present  condition  of  the  slate  trade,  is  not  likely  to 
be  accepted. 
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LEQAIj  intelligence. 

CoNTKAOTS  NOT  UNDER  SkAI..  — Hunt  V.  tllO 
Winibleiloii  Local  Hoard. — Sni)rcm9  Court  of 
Judicature,  Nov.  14. — Court  of  Appeal. — SittiuRS  at 
WcstniinHtcr,  heforeLorde  Justice  liramwi  ll,  Hrett, 
and  Cotton. — This  was  a case  of  some  impovtanco  to 
thoso  who  have  dealings  with  corporate  bodies.  At 
the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  at  Westminster, 
last  Hilary  siltinps,  it  appeared  that  the  defendants, 
who  are  the  “Urban  Sanitary  Authority”  for 
Wimbledon,  haviuR  resolved  to  erect  new  offices  for 
the  use  of  the  board,  directed  their  surveyor  to  em- 
ploy the  plaintiff,  an  architect,  to  prepare  plans  and 
drawinRS  for  the  buildings  they  intended  to  erect. 
The  plans  were  drawn  and  were  submitted  to  the 
defendants,  who  approved  them,  and  directed  quau- 
titifs  to  be  taken  out  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
advertised  for  tenders  and  specifications  for  the 
building.  The  proposed  plan  being  found  to  be  too 
expensive  none  of  the  tenders  were  accepted,  and  in 
the  end  new  plans  of  a less  expensive  nature  were 
obtained  and  offices  built  in  accordance  with  them. 
The  plaintiff  then  brought  his  action  for  work  and 
labour  in  preparing  the  plans  he  had  furnished.  The 
defence  relied  upon  by  the  board  was  that  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  sec.  17 1,  they,  as  a 
corporate  body,  were  only  authorised  to  contract  by 
writing  under  their  corporate  seal  in  all  cases  where 
the  subject  matter  of  the  centract  was  of  greater 
value  than  .£50  The  jury  found  that  the  board 
authorised  the  surveyor  to  procure  the  plans  and 
ratified  his  act,  that  the  new  offices  were  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  local  board,  and  the  plans 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  offices.  In  spite  of 
these  findings,  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  who  reserved  the 
point  and  had  it  argued  after  trial,  decided  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  recover,  as  his  contract  with  the 
defendants  was  not  under  seal.  The  plaintiff  now 
appealed.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  in  the  course  of 
his  judgment,  remarked  that  though  in  a former  case 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had  said  that  in  certain  cases 
justice  and  convenience  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of 
holding  a corporation  liable  though  the  contract  was 
not  under  seal,  he  himself  was  not  by  any  means 
clear  upon  that  point.  It  was  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  was  not  desirable  that  in  dealing  with  bodies 
who  had  not  their  own  interests  at  stake,  but  those 
of  the  public,  persons  should  take  care  that  the 
transaction  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  law  ; 
and  if  careless  and  slovenly  people  chose  to  act 
otherwise  they  must  take  the  consequences.  In  the 
present  case,  if  more  solemnity  had  been  used  in  the 
transaction,  probably  those  who  gave  the  order 
would  have  cautioned  the  architect  not  to  make  the 
plans  for  too  expensive  a building.  It  was  a dan- 
gerous thing  to  fritter  away  the  provisions  of  statutes 
in  order  to  do  supposed  justice  in  particular  cases. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  had  been  particularly  felt 
with  regard  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  which  not  one  man  in  a hundred  who 
entered  into  a contract  had  any  idea. 

Alterations  to  Plans. — At  Newport  (Mon., 
County  Court,  on  the  6th  inst  , Judge  Herbert 
delivered  judgment  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  Lawrence 
•V-  E.  Lovell  Cranch,  tried  at  the  previous  court,  i 
Plaintiff,  a Newport  architect,  sought  to  recover 
£40  for  preparing  p'ans  and  specification  at  the 
instance  of  defendant,  a bank  clerk  at  Monmouth, 
who  had  instructed  him  with  reference  to  building  a 
house  at  Monmouth.  When  the  plans  were  sub- 
mitted defendant’s  wife  suggested  alterations,  and 
plaintiff  altered  his  plana  accordingly.  When  tenders 
were  obtained  defendant  found  the  cost  greatly 
exceeded  the  sum  originally  proposed,  and  refused  to 
go  on  or  pay  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  kept  within  the  stipulated  outlay  of 
£800.  Defendant,  said  his  honour,  must  have  been 
aware  that  the  alterations  ordered  would  add  very 
much  to  the  cost  of  the  house  ; and  therefore,  though 
it  would  have  been  right  and  prudent  for  plaintiff  to 
have  warned  him  as  to  the  additional  cost,  he  could 
not  consider  defendant  entitled  to  repudiate  the 
claim.  Judgment  for  £20  only,  for  plaintiff,  and 
costs. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Cambridge. — Sir  Joseph  W.  Baza'gette,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Law  and  Chattertoa,  has 
made  a special  report  to  the  Town  Council  of  Cam- 
bridge as  to  a mode  of  diverting  the  sewage  of  the 
town  from  the  river  Cam,  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Eivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act.  Estimating  the  future  population  at  50,000, 
and  the  rainfall  area  at  1,200  acres,  they  propose  to 
intercept  all  existing  sewers,  and  construct  addi- 
tiosal  ones,  all  discharging  into  a main  intercepting 
sewer  2,080  yards  long,  and  falling  at  an  inclination 
of  1 in  1,100  to  a junction  with  the  Newnham 
sewer,  from  whence  a further  length  of  2,800  yards 
will  convey  the  sewage  to  a pumping  station  in  a 
field  at  Chesterton,  between  the  towing  path  and 
public  road.  It  is  proposed  to  purify  the  sewage  by 
broad  irrigation  upon  400  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  pumping  works.  The  cost  of  the  scheme,  irre- 
spective of  the  purchase  of  irrigation  land  (estimated 
at  £15  an  acre),  is  set  down  at  £32,000,  and,  with 
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purchase  and  preparation  of  land,  in  round  numbers 
at  £40,000.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the  Cum 
bridge  Improvement  ComiiiissionerH  on  Tuesday 
week,  and  formally  received  and  referred  to  a soloct 
committee  for  consideration. 

tJuEENSTOWN,  Co.  Cork. — A special  meeting  of 
the  town  ooiiimisaioner.s  was  hold  on  tho8tli  inst.,  to 
consider  a scheme  proposed  by  Messrs.  Nathaniel 
Jackson,  C.E.,  and  M.  O’Keeffe,  C.E.,  for  providing 
the  town  with  a good  water  supply.  A protracted 
discussion  took  place  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  supply  given  by  the  present  water  company,  and 
on  the  feasibility  of  such  a scheme  ns  that  pro- 
pounded. It  was  decide  1 to  adopt  the  now  scheme 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  necessary  notices 
served  in  time,  on  the  understanding  that  the  final 
adoption  or  r jection  of  the  scheme  should  be  decided 
hereafter  by  the  ratepayers. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Cliff  Villa,  Babacombe. — A painted  window 
has  ju-t  been  placed  in  the  boudoir  h>re  for  the 
Right  Hon.  Cowper- Temple.  The  window — a ten- 
light  one — illustrates  the  adventures  of  “ Alice  in 
Wonderland  an  adventure  occupying  each  light, 
and  hai  been  executed  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and 
Howard  were  the  artists. 

Great  Alne,  Warwickshire.— The  above 
house,  which  we  illustrated  last  week,  has  been  filled 
in  a great  measure  with  leaded  and  painted  glass,  of 
a light  Domestic  treatment,  with  busts,  birds, 
foliage,  &c.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Howard  executed 
the  work  for  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt. 


A meeting  was  held  in  the  Protestant  Hall,  Water- 
ford, on  Saturday,  to  take  steps  for  erecting  a new 
spire  on  tbe  tower  of  Waterford  Cathedral.  The 
subscription  list  having  been  opened  with  liberal 
promises  a committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  a 
contract.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  the  diocesan  architect. 

New  schools  for  tbe  Clee-wIth-Weelsby  School 
Board  were  opened  last  month,  and  accommodate 
525  children — viz. , boys,  girls,  and  infants  in  separate 
departments.  The  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  have  each  two  class-rooms  and  teachers’ 
room  ; there  is  also  a board-room.  The  play-grounds 
are  large  and  asphalted.  The  schools  are  raised  on 
a terrace  3ft.  above  the  ground  line,  and  are  built 
in  a simple  Gothic  style  of  red  local  bricks  ; the 
main  windows  are  of  stone.  The  roof  is  slated  and 
boarded,  and  open  to  the  col'ar.  The  warming  is  by 
Shillito  and  Co.’s  patent  grates.  Tho  builder  is  Mr. 
C.  P.  Topham,  of  Grimsby,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London  and  Grimsby. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a reproduction  of  the 
famous  “ Coventry  Cross,”  originally  built  in  1422, 
in  Broadgate,  Coventry. 

At  Eotherham,  St.  George’s  Hall  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Cocoa  House  has  been  opened  for  business.  It  is 
built  of  red  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  dressings 
intermixed  with  terra  cotta.  On  the  first  floor 
debating,  club,  billiard, and  class-rooms  are  provided, 
together  with  lecture- hall  seating  400  persons,  with 
separate  entrance.  On  the  third  floor  is  an  assembly- 
room,  45ft.  by  32ft  Messrs.  Tacon  and  Rawson, 
of  Rotherham,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  John 
Scott,  of  Clough-road,  Masborough,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  lessee  and  executors  of  owner  of  the  Colosseum 
Music  Hall,  Liverpool,  the  scene  of  the  recent  fatal 
fire  panic,  were  summoned  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  on  Wednesday  for  not  making  the  roof 
secure.  The  borough  engineer,  Mr.  Deacon,  said 
the  roof  nrincipals  were  absolutely  rotten,  and  that 
a heavy  fall  of  snow  or  a high  wind  would  cause  it 
to  fall.  The  magistrate  made  an  order  that  the  roof 
be  taken  down  and  the  house  rendered  secure,  and 
warned  the  lessee  not  to  allow  performances  to  take 
place  till  the  work  has  been  done. 

A correspondent  of  the  Taunton  Courier  writes, 
protesting  against  the  proposed  external  restoration 
of  Bicknoller  Church.  He  says  that  at  a very  recent 
period  the  interior  of  the  church  underwent  restora- 
tion, and  there  were  within  the  chancel  four  or  flve 
flat  stones  marking  the  graves  of  the  Saffin  family, 
two  centuries  since  of  importance  in  the  parish. 
As  these  were  covered  with  matting  the  inscriptions 
had  remained  almost  as  perfect  as  when  sculptured. 
These  stones  came  under  the  condemnation  of 
the  vicar  and  his  architect  and  have  been  cast  out 
into  the  churchyard,  one  to  form  a stepping  stone 
and  the  others  broken  up  to  form  a rockery  beneath 
the  yew  trees.  Their  places  in  the  church  are  filled, 
he  says,  with  Minton’s  tiles  of  the  most  approved 
archmological  patterns.  The  writer  refers  to  other 
questionable  alterations,  and  suggests  that  in  the 
coming  restoration  these  gravestones  be  collected 
and  repaired  and  set  against  the  chancel  wall. 

Tbe  opening  dinner  of  a large  new  hotel  at  Kirkley, 
near  Lowestoft,  to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Oak,  took 
place  on  Thursday  week.  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers 
were  the  contractors  for  erection. 
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At  the  meeting  of  tho  Ijimehouse  Vestry  last 
week  a report  was  received  from  Messrs.  A.  and 
C.  Harston,  architects,  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  new  Vestry  Hall  at  £8,300,  which  includes 
brick  fronts  and  Portland-stone  dressings,  and 
polished  granite  columns  to  the  porch,  lo 
make  the  fronts  entirely  of  Portland  stone 
would  cost  £426  extra.  One  or  two  members 
of  the  vestry  expressed  themselves,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  in  favour  of  a competition,  but 
others  deprecated  any  step  involving  further 
delay,  and  expressed  their  entire  confidence  in 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  and  ultimately  the 
plans  were  adopted,  and  a resolution  passed  to 
borrow  £5,000  to  proceed  therewith. 

On  Monday  evening  Professor  Sidney  Colvin, 
M.A.,  gave  a lecture  at  Birmingham  to  the 
members  of  the  Midland  Institute,  on  “ The 
Representations  of  Death  in  the  Art  of  Various 
Ages.”  He  referred  to  the  three  main  types 
of  the  figure  of  Death,  which  were  represented 
on  large  diagrams  suspended  immediately  over 
the  platform.  The  representations  were: — A 
figure,  probably  of  Death,  in  the  character  of  a 
winged  youth  beckoning  with  the  right  hand, 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a girdle  and  sword, 
from  a relief  on  one  of  the  lowest  drums  of  the 
column  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ; a 
winged  angel  dressed  in  a black  net,  having 
black  figure  and  countenance  with  long  white 
hair,  long  bat  wings,  with  claws  on  hand  and 
feet,  from  a fresco  at  Pisa  known  as  “ The 
Triumph  of  Death,”  by  Orggagna;  and  death 
skeleton  crowned,  riding  on  a decrepid  horse, 
with  bell  round  the  neck,  and  carrying  a scythe 
in  hand,  from  a drawing  by  Albert  Diirer. 
These  three  figures,  he  explained,  were  of  the 
Greek,  the  Italian,  and  the  Northern  types. 
He  explained  in  detail  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  personage  of  Death  as  he 
was  conceived  in  the  art  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
world,  as  conceived  by  one  great  inventive 
artist  in  Italy,  and  as  conceived  by  the  ordinary 
popular  art  of  Northern  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  down  to  a recent  date. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Liverpool  Master 
Builders’  Association  took  place  last  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Wells,  president  of 
the  association.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
about  200  persons.  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  in  pro- 
posing “ The  Town  and  Trade  of  Liverpool  and 
Surrounding  Districts,”  alluded  to  the  exten- 
sive building  operations  which  were  being  car. 
ried  on  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses  erected  had 
been  exceptionally  large  during  the  last  three 
years,  no  less  than  7,400  houses  having  been 
built  within  the  borough  in  that  period.  That 
number  had  only  been  exceeded  once  since 
Liverpool  was  founded — namely,  during  the 
three  years  1844-5-6,  when  9,638  houses  were 
built.  In  no  other  period  of  three  years  had  a 
greater  number  than  6,000  houses  been  erected, 
and  the  average  number  during  the  last  37 
years  had  only  been  1,540  houses  annually.  In 
former  years  a period  of  excessive  building  had 
been  followed  by  great  depression  of  trade  ; and 
this  year,  he  feared,  would  be  the  precursor  of 
bad  times  for  the  building  trades,  as  they  had 
already  overtaken  most  of  the  other  trades 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Sumners,  who 
was  present,  responded  for  the  “ Architects.” 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  are  making  rapid  progress  with  the 
new  link  of  railway  by  which  they  are  about  to 
establish  rail  communication  between  their 
system  and  Merthyr,  the  iron  metropolis  of  the 
principality,  and  it  is  expected  that  work  will 
be  completed  within  six  months  from  this  date. 
The  work  now  being  carried  out  is  an  extension 
of  the  line  from  Abergavenny  and  Tredegar, 
which  has  hitherto  had  its  terminus  at  Dowlais. 
The  present  extension,  which  is  only  about  a 
mile  in  length,  leaves  this  line  at  Penywern, 
and  passes  by  a bridge  beneath  two  other  rail- 
ways and  a highway,  and  then  tunnels  through 
the  mountain  to  Merthyr.  The  tunnel  is  1,040 
yards  long,  with  an  inclination  of  1 in  60 
throughout.  For  the  first  200  yards  from 
Dowlais  it  pierces  the  millstone  grit  forma- 
tion, and  then  passes  suddenly  into  the 
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carlionifcro'.iH  limaHtoiio.  Whoro  ttio  rock  wiih 
iiriii  (lie  cxcMviil ion  wiis  coinpUdcd  lioforo  tlio 
iiiiiHonry  work  ami  liric'k  caBintf  wtai!  com- 
ini'iiccd,  l)ut  in  tlio  niillslono  f'rit,  the  tunnel  was 
licavily  timhcrcd  in  Iciifiths  of  20ft.,  l^ft.,  and 
12ft,  and  llu?  lininf^  put  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  will  be  a double  line  tliroufjliout.  The  ave- 
ra|^o  speisl  of  andiinf'  for  the  first  six  months 
has  been  120  lineal  yards  j>er  month.  Up  to  the* 
present  time  two  and  a half  million  bricks  have 
been  used  for  lining  the  tunnel.  'I’ho  face  is  of 
Stallordsliire  blue  bricks,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  llamblet.  West  Hromwicli.  'I'hose  for 
backing-in  come  from  the  Dowlais,  Blackavon, 
and  Abordare  iron  companies'  fields.  Inger- 
son’s  rock  drills  were  used  for  driving  bottom 
headings,  a comparison  of  results  showing  that 
they  executed  21  times  as  much  lineal  work  per 
week  as  the  hand-labour  drills,  and  at  an  abso- 
solutely  cheaper  rate.  They  were  driven  by 
compressed  air  at  a pressure  of  G51b.  per  square 
inch.  The  chief  difficulties  encountered  have 
been  from  the  irruption  of  water.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Gardner,  M.I.C.E.,  of  London,  for  the  railway 
company,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Young,  of  Abergavenny.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Mackay  and  Son. 

The  great  bell  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  which 
was  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  tone, 
and  weighed  29^-  cwt.,  was  cracked  about  18 
months  ago,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  separate  the  edges  of  the  crack  by 
chipping  and  filing,  and  thereby  checking  its 
further  development,  it  was  decided  to  have  it 
recast.  The  bell  was  successfully  taken  down 
in  June  last,  and  sent  to  Birmingham  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  James  Bar  well,  one  of  the  oldest 
bell-founders  in  that  town,  who  has  been  most 
successful  in  producing  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  old  bell  (excepting  the  crack),  which  has 
this  day  been  elevated  to  its  position.  New 
and  improved  striking  and  ringing  apparatus 
are  introduced  in  the  present  bell,  so  that  a 
repetition  of  the  accident  is  not  likely  to  happen 
in  the  future. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  headed  a deputation  to 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  on  Tuesday,  to  represent  the 
need  of  additional  legislation  with  a view  to 
diminish  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  noxious 
vapours  from  chemical  works.  Lord  Derby 
drew  a sad  picture  of  the  barrenness  of  those 
districts,  chiefly  in  south-west  Lancashire, 
where  this  mischief  mostly  prevails,  and  said 
the  deputation  was  unanimous  in  suggesting 
that  there  should  be  a collective  liability  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  for  mischief  done  by  the 
vapours  from. their  works,  that  the  local  autho- 
rity should  have  power  to  prosecute  for  such 
nuisances ; and  he  believed  the  deputation 
would  approve  of  the  districts  bearing  a portion 
of  the  cost  of  additional  inspection.  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  said  before  anything  more  could  be  done 
in  this  direction  the  Acts  for  preventing  the 
smoke  nuisance  must  be  generally  enforced. 
He  would  endeavour  to  see  if  he  could  prevail 
on  the  Government  to  undertake  measures 
which  should  be,  in  respect  to  noxious  vapours, 
a step  in  advance  upon  previous  legislation. 

_ Thebe  are  two  legitimate  and  debateable 
sides  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  roof  of 
St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  shall  be  covered  with 
lead  or  copper,  but  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott’s  chief 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  latter  material,  on 
account  of  its  colour,  seems  to  us  a baseless  one. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  Mr.  William  White,  and 
Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  have  written,  remonstrating 
against  Mr.  Scott’s  universal  reprobation  of 
the  use  of  copper  roofs,  and  especially  against 
his  uncomplimentary  reference  to  the  spire  of 
Battersea  old  church,  which  is  covered  with 
copper.  The  principal  objection  to  lead  on 
high-pitched  roofs,  as  Mr.  White  points  out,  is 
its  constant  tendency  to  “ work  downwards”  by 
its  repeated  contraction  and  expansion  with 
change  of  temperature.  It  also  involves  con- 
stant danger  of  fire  through  careless  plumbers, 
and  great  danger  to  firemen  in  case  of  fire 
through  its  melting.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  has  a 
word  to  say  in  favour  of  slate,  instancing  his 
own  experience  in  connection  with  Llandall 
Cathedral,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Prichard. 
At  Llandalf  small  green  slates,  with  a few 
purple  ones  mixed  with  them  randomwise,  are 
used,  and  the  result  gave,  and  still  gives,  satis- 
faction. Moreover,  the  subsequent  expenditure 
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for  repairs,  &c.,  has  been  iiiKignificant  compared 
with  that  in(’urii'd  during  the  period  when  the 
roof  was  covered  with  lead. 


cnips. 

'I'he  Town  Council  of  liocclps,  Suffolk,  hnvo 
accepted  tfuj  tenrh  r of  Me■‘-r^.  Cowdory,  of  London, 
iim(>unting  to  jt’.OtK),  for  the  construction  of  works 
uf  sewerage  in  Norlhguto 

Plans  have  hpcti  jj^epared  by  Mr.  Waring,  C.E., 
for  the  Cardiff  Uarul  Sanitary  Authority,  showing  a 
sehenio  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  for  the  city  of 
Llandaff. 

The  Camberwell  Guardians  further  considered,  on 
Wednesday,  the  ((ueation  of  the  water  tank  at  the 
now  infirmary,  said  to  have  been  nearly  completed 
from  verbal  orders  given  to  their  architect<.  The 
report  of  the  Workhouses  Alteration  Committee, 
which  explained  the  circumstanees  and  recommended 
that  the  work  be  proceeded  with,  was  adopted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  paragraph  stating  that  the  work 
had  been  done  with  authority.  A South  London 
newspaper,  in  commenting  on  the  misunderstanding, 
asks  “ why  the  architect  on  his  own  plans  estimated 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  new  work- 
house  at  ^626,000,  when  the  lowest  tender  sent  in, 
based  on  those  very  plans,  was  not  less  than 
.£53,000?” 

The  Welsh  Independent  Chapel,  at  Mount  Stuart, 
Cardiff,  was  reopened  last  week  after  having  been 
decorated  and  repaired.  The  contract  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Lock,  of  Cardiff. 

The  South  London  Press  states  that  the  large 
tract  of  land  parallel  with  Battersea  park,  upon 
which  the  Board  Schools  and  Victoria  Dwellings  now 
stand,  is  soon  to  be  redeemed  from  its  present  barren 
aspect,  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Co.,  of  Nine  Elms,  having 
purchased  some  10  acres,  on  which  they  intend 
erecting  dwelling-houses,  ranging  in  value  from 
.£500  to  .£800  each. 

The  bells  at  Houghton  Church,  Hunts,  have  been 
repaired  and  rehung  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Lough, 
borough. 

The  Town  Council  of  Bedford  decided  last  week 
to  co-operate  with  the  Bedfordshire  county  justices 
in  accepting  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
A.E.  A.,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Shirehall  and 
erection  of  judges’  lodgings  at  Bedford.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  scheme,  now  adopted  (for  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  been  authorised  to  obtain  tenders), 
is  jgl7,500. 

The  contract  for  laying  down  wood  pavement  in 
Pall  Mall  has  been  given  by  the  vestry  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  to  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Co.,  of  Nine 
Elms.  Fourteen  tenders  were  received  by  the  vestry. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Martin,  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church 
in  the  main  stre“t,  was  consecrated  on  Monday  week. 
The  church  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  seats  500 
persons ; the  cost  has  been  ^67,000,  exclusive  of  a 
western  tower  not  to  be  carried  out  at  present.  On 
the  north  side  are  two  stained  glass  memorial  win- 
dows, designed  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Co.  Mr.  Webb  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Morland  clerk  of  works. 
The  contractors  for  the  whole  work  were  Messrs. 
Besty  Brothers,  of  Carlisle.  The  joiners’  work  was 
sublet  to  Mr.  Court,  and  the  painting,  plumbing, 
and  glazing  to  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sons,  also  of 
Carlisle. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  on  the  11th  instant,  Mr.  J.  E.  Poster 
exhibited  and  described  a very  tine  collection  of 
worked  flints  found  on  a farm  at  Wildstreet, 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  including  asci'iiper,  arrowheads 
flint  knife,  and  hammer  stones.  Mr.  Griffith 
showed  Eoman-British  urns,  recently  found  near  the 
Observatory,  Cambridge. 

Two  memorial  windows  have  been  placed  in 
Stanton-in-the-Peak  Church,  by  the  Eev.  A.  W.  H. 
Gall,  ill  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gell.  The  artists 
were  Me.ssra.  Camm  Brothers,  of  41,  Frederick- 
street,  Birmingham. 

A new  Friends’  meeting-house  has  been  opened  at 
poggeshall,  Essex.  It  is  50ft.  by  25ft.,  and  16ft.  high, 
internal  measurements  ; the  benches  and  railings  are 
of  white  deal,  varnished.  The  building  is  lighted 
with  star  gas-burners,  and  heated  by  hot  iron 
apparatus  in  an  adjoining  cloakroom.  It  was  erected 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  Doubleday,  jun.,  architect, 
Birmingham. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  city  of 
Wells,  has  been  commenced  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Moyrick  and  Sons,  of  Glastonbury.  The 
tower  is  the  first  portion  of  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. 

A number  of  the  houses  from  the  Euo  Inter- 
nationale at  the  late  Paris  E.xhibition  have  been 
purchased  for  re-erection  in  the  rising  watering, 
place  of  West  Kirby,  near  the  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire- 

The  Town  Council  of  Barrow- in-Furness  appointed, 
on  Monday  week,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox,  late  surveyor  of 
Daltou,  as  borough  surveyor. 


A new  Board  .School  for  200  children  is  now  opi  n 
in  Dolcliffc-road,  .\l>-xborougli.  If.  h.n  been  built 
in  local  stone  from  the  designs  of  Mi-«»rs.  Tacon  and 
ItawBon,  of  Bollierhaiii.  M.;i--ri.  Saul  and  Jones 
were  the  contractors.  The  co-it  ha-  b-<-n  £2,.570. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a n-w  Congr.  gational 
chapel  wa-i  laid  at  Newport,  re  »r  r-:  dfron  Walden, 
on  Wednesday  week.  Thu  bui.diiig  Bfan  ls  on  the 
site  of  one  built  a century  since,  and  will  be  Eoman- 
csqne  in  style,  of  reil  brick-  with  dr<  -s  rigs  of  free- 
stone and  white  bricks,  and  will  seat  4.50  persons. 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelm-ford,  is  th  larchilcct, 
and  Mr.  .Staines,  of  Newport,  the  builder. 

An  English  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  in  Frog- 
more-street,  AVjergavenuy,  on  Thursday  week.  It  is 
built  of  native  stone,  with  Bath  dressings.  The 
street  frontage  is  emphasised  by  a central  traccriod 
window  fitted  with  stained  glass,  and  Viy  flanking 
towers,  each  75ft.  high.  The  interior  is  surrounded 
by  a gallery.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  800 
persons,  Tbe  contractors  were  Messrs.  Poster 
Brothers,  and  George  Morgan,  of  Carmarthen.  The 
cost  of  erection  was  .£t,000. 

A new  church  at  Wentbridge,  near  Pont  Jract> 
dedicated  to  St.  .John  the  Evangelist,  was  consecrated 
a fortnight  since.  It  has  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  of  London.  It  is 
early  English  in  style,  and  has  nave,  chancel,  and 
north  and  south  transepts.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  100  bearers.  The  reredos,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Karp,  of  Kennington-road,  London,  is  divided 
into  three  pinels,  a cro<s  occupying  that  in  the 
centre.  The  lancets  in  chancel  and  south  side  of 
nave  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Pepper,  of 
London. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  ripe  age  of  87,  of 
Mr.  George  Constable,  of  Lewes,  a well-known 
amateur  painter  in  oils,  and  art  collector. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Bacon,  of  London, 
for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of 
North  Lopham,  Norfolk,  have  been  approved  by  the 
vestry. 

Considerable  improvements  are  being  carried  out 
at  Lancaster  Castle,  including  the  levelling  of  the 
ground  in  front — an  area  on  which  till  recently  a 
number  of  old  houses  stood,  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  view  of  the  castle. 

A deputation  from  theCity  waited  upon  Mr.Cro^s  on 
Tuesday,  and  represented  to  him  that  recent  arrange- 
ments of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  left 
the  City  of  London  less  protected  from  fire  than  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Cross  promised  to  give  the  matter 
his  attention,  and  said  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
Board  of  Works  was  now  considering  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sam  Bough,  ES  A , who  wa-i  born  in  Carlisle 
in  the  year  1822,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday. 
He  began  his  artistic  career  as  a theatrical  scene- 
painter,  became  an  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish 
Academy  in  1857,  and  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
Academician  in  1875.  Although  he  painted  many 
excellent  works  in  oil,  Mr.  Bough’s  reputation  will 
mainly  rest  on  his  water-colour  drawings,  which 
have  of  late  commanded  very  high  prices.  As  a 
landscape  painter  he  did  much  to  sustain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Scottish  school  in  this  branch  of  art. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  new  Club  premises 
erected  by  the  Liberals  of  Broughton  were  formally 
opened.  The  Club  is  a brick  building  in  the  Italian 
style.  Upon  the  ground  floor  th-re  is  a reading- 
room  and  a lecture-hall,  the  latter  bsing  capable  of 
accommodating  between  300  and  400  people.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Whittington,  Cross-street ; 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Dow,  Lower  Broughton, 
were  the  contractors.  The  total  cost,  which  includes 
a large  bowling-green,  will  not  exceed  .£3, .500. 

A new  lecture-hall  was  opened  at  Ewell,  Surrey^ 
,on  Thursday  week.  The  building  is  Domestic  Gothic 
in  style,  in  harmony  with  the  adjacent  Congregational 
church.  The  hall  itself  seats  400  jiersons  in  the 
area,  on  chairs;  the  platform  is  spacious,  and  semi- 
circular in  shape,  and  the  roof  is  of  hammer-beam 
construction.  The  building  is  heated  by  a gill  stove, 
and  lighted  by  gas;  at  the  rear  is  a committee-room. 
The  building  has  been  erected  within  four  months  by 
Mr.  W.  Shearburn,  of  Dorking,  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Spalding  and  Evans,  at  a total  cost,  includ- 
ing fittings,  of  .£1,510. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Surrey  Gazette  that  Messrs. 
Pusey  and  Lumley,  builders,  of  London,  have  taken 
the  contract  tor  tne  erection  of  a crematory  building 
at  St.  John’s,  near  Woking  station,  and  that  the 
work  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

A series  of  alterations  and  repah's  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Bath,  for  the  trustees 
of  the  Bath  municipal  charities,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Spackman,  their  surveyor,  at  a cost  of  about 
.£1,100. 

A chapel  has  been  opened  by  the  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Church  at  Maulds  Meabarn,  iu  the  Lake 
district.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E W.  Crosby,  of 
Kirbythore  ; and  the  builder  Mr.  Johu  Wilson,  of 
Winskill.  The  building  will  seat  150  persons. 

Christ  Church,  Crowkerne,  has  boon  reopened 
after  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Allen. 
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Plana,  pvoparoil  by  Mr.  Watson,  surveyor,  for 
seworiiiK  the  town  of  Apploby,  have  born  approvc(l 
hv  tho  rural  ssnitary  authority  of  Kast  Ward 
Union,  Rubjoct  to  tho  approval  of  tho  Local  Govorn- 
mont  Ihiaid  ami  tho  sanctioning  of  a loan  of 
iJL'iSO  for  exocuting  tho  works. 

Memorial  stones  of  a now  Primilivo  Methodist 
chapel  were  laid  on  Sitiirday  at  Thornton,  near 
Fleetwood.  Mr.  K.  Hailey  is  tho  arohitoot  of  the 
building,  which  will  bo  33ft.  by  21ft.  and  18ft.  high 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  X250. 

Works  of  drainage  have  boon  completed  at  Ripley, 
Surrey,  from  tho  designs  and  under  the  siipervi.sion 
of  Mr.  Watkins,  surveyor  to  the  Guildford  rural 
sanitary  authority. 

Now  that  tho  now  pier  is  in  course  of  execution 
at  Bournemouth,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Birch,  C B-, 
the  improvement  commissioners  of  tho  town  are 
contemplating  further  improvements  on  the  Roa 
front.  A scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  newly- 
appointed  surveyor  for  the  construction  of  an 
esplanade  and  sea- wall,  and  of  an  undercliff  sewer, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  commissioners,  who 
have  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an 
inspector  to  be  sent  down  to  inquire  as  to  sanction- 
ing the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  by  the  town  surveyor 
at  ^11,100. 

The  works  of  restoration  now  going  on  in  the 
parish  church  of  Axbridge,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  S’dding,  of  London,  have  disclosed  to 
view  beautiful  sp 'cimena  of  fresco  and  other  deco- 
rations, dating  from  the  15th  century.  The  sub- 
jects are  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  a scene 
from  the  life  of  the  saint  to  whom  a part  of  the 
church  is  dedicated,  while  the  nave  arcades  and 
columns  are  richly  decorated  in  various  colours  and 
patterns.  Care  is  being  taken  to  preserve  these 
specimens  of  medijeval  decorative  art. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Frome  before  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  relative  to  an 
application  from  the  Frome  Local  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  ^14,000  for  proposed  waterworks.  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  the  engineer,  gave  evidence  in  support 
of  the  scheme,  to  which  no  opposition  was  raised, 
and  the  inspector  afterwards  visited  the  springs  at 
Egford  and  the  reservoir. 


CHUBB’S 

WROUGHT  IRON  DOORS, 

Fire  and  TbieLBesistinp  Strong  Rof'ms,  Safes,  and  Iron  Linings 
CHUBB’S  PATENT  LOCKS. 

THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 

And  HoNooRABLP.  Mention  at  Paris  EXHIBITION,  1878. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  post-free. 

CHUBB  & SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

128,  Queen  Victoria-street,  St.  Paul's,  E.C. ; and 
68^,  St.  James’--street,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY.— Institution  of  Surveyors.  Discussion  on  Mr.  Birch’s 
paper,  read  last  session,  on  “ The  Use  of  Sewage  by 
Farmers 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Adjourned  Discussion 
on  “The  Avonmouth,  Belfast,  and  "Whitehaven 
Harb''ur  and  Dock  Works A Paper  will  be  read 
“ On  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  of  the 
Glasgow  University,”  by  WUson  W.  Phipson, 
M.  Inst.  C.E. ; 8 p.m. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany;, 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Briokmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


II  E L L I W E L L ’ S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING 

All  tvoodworlc  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
pnintmg  is  required.  Old  Hoofs  re- 
flated. Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS  r-y- 
“ It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &o.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Oi  chard  Houses,  and  we  should  bo  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to.” — The  liuilder. 

“ And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.” — Building  Nkws. 

“ It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet.” — The  Field.  ^ 

“The  patent  has  g^iven  hi{?h  satisfaction  to  every  one 
usino*  it.” — The  Christian  Union, 

“Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazincr  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.” — The 
Keystone. 


waffOB  would  in  future  bo  reduced  from  7d,  to  6Jd. 
per  hour. 

Oxford. — At  a meeting  of  tho  master  builders,  on 
tho  I-Uli  iust.,  it  was  decided  to  lyivo  notice  to  the 
Operative  StonomaRons’  Society  that  a reduction  of 
Id.  an  hour  will  be  made  in  operative  maaona’  wa^es 
from  31st  May,  and  that  the  reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour  will  bo  made  in  the  waffoa  of  the  mechanical 
branches  of  tho  trade,  and  of  Jd.  per  hour  in 
labourers*  waj^es — both  tho  latter  reductions  to 
come  into  operation  on  28th  December, 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey.green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  Immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  Important  bulldlnKS  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manager.  Clynderwen.  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
[ADVT.i 


HIGH-CLASS  VAENISHES. 

READE  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnish  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
respectfully  Invite  attention  to  their  Varnishes  for  House 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Builders,  which  will  bo  found  or 
uniform  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  lustre,  and  durability  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  ctlrfct  special  attention  to  their 
Extra  Hard-Drying  Varnishes  for  church  seats,  and  seats  or 
schools  and  public  buildings,  which  for  hard-drying,  brilliancy, 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 


TENDERS. 


For  Estimates,  Braivings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Arbroath. — The  master  joiners  of  Arbroath 
have  agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmen 
from  7d.  to  6d.  per  hoar,  the  reduction  to  take  effect 
from  to-day. 

Dumbarton.— The  master  house  joiners  in  Dum- 
barton have  reduced  the  wages  ot  the  workmen  by 
Id.  per  hour.  Tbis  will  make  the  rate  of  wages  7d. 
per  hour — the  same  rate  as  is  current  in  Glasgow. 
The  men  will  agree  to  the  reduction. 

Dundee.— The  wages  of  joiners  were  reduced  by 
the  employers  on  Saturday  by  Jd.  per  hour— from 
8d.  to  7id.  per  hour. 

Dundee.— The  Dundee  joiners  on  Saturday  agreed 
to  a reduction  of  wages  from  7id.  to  7d.  per  hour 
under  protest. 

Dunfermline. — Masons’  wages  in  Dunfermline 
have  been  reduced  from  8d.  to  7d.  per  hour.  The 
men  at  first  held  out  for  the  Edinburgh  rate,  but  as 
this  was  refused— on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be 
afforded  in  the  present  state  of  trade  in  the  district — 
they  agreed  to  submit  to  the  masters’  terms. 

Edinburgh. — At  a numerously-attended  meeting 
of  the  master  joiners  of  Edinburgh,  held  last  week, 
it  was  agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  “ competent 
men  ” from  7Jd.  to  7d.  per  hour  on  and  after  the  2nd 
of  December.  About  four  weeks  ago  the  rate  of 
wages  was  reduced  Jd.  per  hour. 

Jedburgh. — The  wages  of  the  journeymen  masons 
ot  Jedburgh  have  been  reduced  4d.  per  hour.  The 
wages  now  are  for  those  working  in  the  country 
74d.,  and  tor  those  working  in  the  town  7d.  per  hour. 

Montrose. — The  masons  employed  at  Montrose 
have  struck  work  on  account  of  a reduction  of  Jd. 
per  hour  on  their  wages  being  intimated. 

Motherwell.— On  Saturday  it  was  intimated 
to  the  joiners  in  the  Motherwell  district  that  their 


Abnold.- For  the  building  of  new  class-rooms  at  Day- 
brook  for  the  School  Board  for  Arnold,  near  Nottingham. 
Mr.  Clarke,  architect ; — 


Slight  

Young  

Stevenson  

Tutin  ■' 

Donnelly  and  Coxou 

McCulloch  

Vickers 

Wheatley  and  Maude 

Wayte,  A 

Slim  

Hodson  and  Faoon  

Wayte,  J 

Clarke  

Roberts  and  Perkins 

Smith  and  Greaves  (accepted) 

Doughty 

Key  

Wilson  and  Bulling  

Green  


...  £1,827 
...  1,700 
...  1,684 
...  1,660 
...  1,638 
...  1,620 
...  1,585 
...  1,581 
...  1,580 
...  1,575 
...  1,571 
...  1,.566 
...  1,546 
...  1,540 
...  1,505 
...  1,500 
...  1.498 
...  1,476 
...  1,418 


Bedminsteb  Down,  Bristol.- For  the  erection  oi 
Board  schools,  teachers’  residence,  boundary  walls,  &c. 
Hr.  Alfred  Harford,  of  Bristol,  architect ; quantities 

, applied . Deduction  allowed 

„ . . , if  the  words 

Original  gampson’s  bricks 
tenders.  omitted  from 
specification. 

. £1,989  0 0 £15  15  0 


Brook  and  Bruce 
Box,  A.  J.  ... 


1,950  0 0 
0 0 


Cowlin,Wm.,  and  Son ...  1,867 

Forse  and  Ashley 
Lewis  and  Edbrook 

Beaven,  Hy 

Stephens  and  Bastow ...  1,699  0 0 

Crocker,  R.  J.  ’ ''  '' 

Veals,  Wm. 

Cowlin,  Samuel 
Beaven,  A.  J. 


Difference  of 
cost,  if  any. 


1,821  16  6 
1,770  0 0 
1,710  0 0 45  0 0 


1,695  0 0 
1,694  0 0 
1,689  0 0 
1,680  0 0 


25  0 0 


Saise,  Thos.,  and  Son  ...  1,673  10  0 


95  0 
25  0 


Banner,  Wm.,  and  Co...  1,668  10  0 
Wilkins  and  Hill  ...  1,659  0 0 
Gorvett,  J.  and  S.  R — 2 2 

Prior,  C. ... 

Ro.ssiter,  H.  J.  ... 

Crick,  J.  (accepted) 


1,600  0 0 
1..510  0 0 
2 0 


27  0 0 
10  0 0 


1,389 

Croydon. — For  alterations  to  No.  34,  High-street, 
roydou,  for  Messrs.  Redgrove  and  Finlay.  Mr.  S. 
rookes,  architect:— 

Hyde-Chas.;:  ...  ...  ...  ;;;  0 


Loe,  H. 

fT'oTvIrtv*  AT 


198  0 0 
iQi  in  n 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS, 

OF  EVERY  HESCEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  K.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 


r>r>() 
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llKiiMONDHUY'.  H.K.— Kor  tho  finlFirtfoniPiit  of  tho  fliillny 


by  MX)  |>liu>OH,  for  tlio 
KoLwon,  aroliituot : — 



t,.W8 

4.1H7 

4,‘M 

4.205 

4,190 

4,17;j 


Krltool,  IturuioudKoy, 

Lunilun  .Soliool  Hoard.  Mr.  K. 

DowiiH,  W. 

Niuliti'  Kalo.  1).  I'l. 

.lorrani,  H.  J 

Tyoniian,  J 

V all  IlroH.  

and  Hill  ... 

drover,  J.  (aoeepted)... 

[CoHt  per  liead  of  enlar(jemcnt  only  (includin)(  closet 
rooms  for  piitiro  school),  JtlO  8s.  7d  ; cost  per  bead  of 
complete  school,  illO  9s.  ‘kl.] 

lir.iiMONDSKY,  8.U. — For  the  erection  of  a school  to 
provide  seat  accommodation  for  800  children  in  Wohh- 
stnet,  lierinondsey  Now-road,  for  the  London  School 
Board.  Mr.  H.  H.  Robson,  architect: — 

Bnus,  W £8,.39.3 

Niirhtin^fttle,  B.  E 8,^2 

Wall  Bros.  8,18(i 

Marsland,  J 8,142 

Atherton  and  Latta 7,999 

Tyerman,  J 7,959 

Shepherd,  W 7,783 

Tongue,  W.  (accepted)  7,667 

rCost  of  site  as  far  as  purchased  (area,  15,400  sq.  ft.), 
£5,294  13s. ; school  buildings,  including  teachers’  rooms 
and  closets,  £6,698;  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £166; 
boundary  walls  and  gates,  £135;  schoolkeeper's  house, 
£368 ; cost  per  head  of  school  buildings  only,  £8  7s.  5d.  ; 
total  cost  per  he.ad  of  buildings,  including  boundary  walls, 
schoolkeeper’s  house,  &c.,  £9  11s.  8d.] 

Bognor. — For  works  to  be  done  at  Glamis-street,  Lyon- 
street,  and  Sudley-road,  for  the  Local  Board 

Harrison,  Southwick £1,982  0 0 

Marshall,  Brighton  (accepted)  ...  1,956  0 0 

Hayter,  Portsmouth 1,849  7 9 

Bow  Common,  E. — For  enlarging  schoolkeeper’s 
accommodation  at  St.  Paul's-road  School  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  Robson,  architect : — 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,  of  Lewisham  (aocopted)  ...  £180 
Brompton,  S.W. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Queen’s- 
^rdens  School,  Brompton,  by  240  places,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect ; — 

Wall  Bros £3,077 

Higgs  and  Hill 2,995 

Downs,  W 2,988 

Jeri-ard,  S.  J 2,969 

Hook  .and  Oldrey  2,898 

Tongue,  W.  (accepted)  2,067 

[As  the  area  of  site  is  very  small,  the  new  rooms  have 
been  planned  upon  arches,  increasing  the  average  cost 
per  head.  Cost  of  new  school  buildings  and  covered 
playground,  £2,295;  new  w.c.  buildings,  £1.30;  works  to 
existing  buildings,  including  new  stepped  floors,  £242 ; 
cost  per  head  of  enlargement  only,  £11  2s.  3d. ; cost  per 
head  of  complete  school,  £11  Is.  2d.] 

Croyeon.— For  erecting  the  Waddon  Station  Hotel, 
near  Croydon,  lor  S.  N.  Rowland,  Esq.  Mr.  S.  Brookes, 
architect : — 

Mutch,  W £2,440  0 0 

Dotterrill,  H 2,335  10  0 

Coles,  C 2,179  0 0 

Mason  and  Bristy  1,925  0 0 

Darenth,  Kent.— At  the  School  for  Imbecile  Children 
for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall- 
street ; — 

Iron  railings,  &c. : 

Johnson  Bros,  and  Co.  (accepted)  £760 

Electric  bells  : 

Sax  (accepted)  234 

Darenth,  Kent. — For  new  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  for 
the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harstou,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall- 
street ; quantities  by  Mr.  Poland : — 

Naylor 


Downs  and  Co.  .. 

Perry  and  Co.  ... 

Vernon  and  Ewen 

Lovatt 

Stephenson 

Cox  

Crockett 

Wagner 

Baker  and  Co.... 

Wheeler  and  Co. 

Priddle 

Braid  and  Co.  (accepted) 


. £76,800 
. 75,000 
. 72,500 
71,169 
, 69,956 
, 69,700 
69,565 
. 69,000 
, 68,000 
. 67,283 
67,032 
. 61,484 
. 60,000 


Everton.— For  alterationn,  Everton  Village,  Liverpool. 
Contract  No.  1.  Mr.  (1.  H.  'Tnomaa,  architect,  32,  I^rd- 
Btreet,  Liverpool  : — 

Wil«on  0 0 

Bostock  ,326  0 0 

Christian 28,3  12  0 

Nicholson  and  Ayro  2.59  0 0 

Airey  (accepted) 256  0 0 

F01.KE8TONK.— For  repairs,  painting,  and  replaHtering 
front  of  Belle  Vue  Hotel  for  MeHsrB.  Langton  and  Co. 
Mr.  BurgesH  J.  Reeve,  architect:  — 

Prebble  £143 

Hliwle  g.5 

Hoad  wj 

Potts  and  Son  (accepted)  79 

F01.KEHTONE.— For  erection  of  house  on  the  Canterbury- 
road  for  Mr.  .1.  Sharp.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect ; 
quantities  supplied  : — 

Jenner  £5jo 

Slade  460 

Reason  (accepted)  420 

Payn  (withdrawn)  320 

Fhlham,  8.W.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Harwood- 
road  School,  Fulham,  by  420  places,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Robson,  architect  to  the 
Board  : — 

Manley,  M £4,852 

Wood,  F.  and  F.  J 4,715 

Cox,  C 4, ,570 

Wall  Bros 4,550 

Shepherd,  W 4,500 

Ashby  Bros 4,498 

Lawrance,  E 4,445 

Bangs,  W.,  and  Co 4,4-30 

Hobson,  J.  D 4,375 

Higgs  and  Hill 4,344 

Hook  and  Oldrey  (accepted) 4,.333 

[This  school,  designed  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  is  one 

of  the  earlier  ones  erected  by  the  Board,  and  was  not 
built  with  power  of  enlargement.  Cost  of  extension  of 
building,  £3,561 ; cost  of  extension  of  playground,  boun- 
dary walls,  aRd  gates,  £772 ; cost  per  head  of  enlarge- 
ment only,  £10  6s.  4d. ; cost  per  head  of  complete  school, 
£8  10s.  lid.] 

Gcildfobd. — For  an  addition  to  coach  factory,  Spital- 
street,  Guildford,  for  Messrs.  May  and  Jacobs  (exclusive 
'of  ironwork).  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect;  quantities 


supplied ; — 


Swayne,  William 
Mason,  Robert 
Mitchell  Bros. 
Strudwick,  George ... 
Nye,  Richard 
Swayne,  Thomas  ... 
Coils' and  Sons 
Goddard  and  Sons  ... 
Smith  and  Sons 
Garnett,  George 
Pearce  and  Clark  ... 
Moon,  Alfred  W.  (acc.) 


Addition  ,p  , , 
Estimate,  for  boarding  -total 
and  felt.  amount. 


..£1,045  10 
995  0 
997  0 
982  0 
969  10 
985  10 


0£35 
0 
0 
0 
0 


858 

830 

810 

828 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

789  10 


1 

53  0 
39  8 
44  0 
34  10 
10  0 

29  0 
36  0 
52  10 
12  7 
12  0 

30  6 


3 £1,080  11 
0 1,048  0 
3 1,036  8 
1,026  0 
1,004  0 
995  10 
887  0 
866  0 
862  10 
840  7 
820  0 
819  16 


Hampstead.— For  rebuilding  the  Hare  and  Hounds 
Tavern,  North  End,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  W.  Brett.  Mr. 
T.  P.  Ashby,  architect : — 

Builders : 


Shepherd 

Stamp  and  Boutell  

Andrews 

Jackson  and  Tood  

...  £2,792 
...  2,379 
...  2,170 
...  2,100 

Gasfitters : 

Dunn  (too  late)  



Gardiner  and  Son  

100 

Dodson 

98 

IVER. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  “Cop- 
pins  ’’  and  erection  of  entrance  lodge  at  Iver,  near  Ux- 
bridge, for  J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.  Messrs.  Tarring  and  Wil- 
kinson, architects,  69,  Basinghall-street,  London,  E.C. : — 
House.  Lodge. 

Langridge  & Sons,  London...  £8,138  ...  £807 

Kearly,  C.  F.,  Uxbridge  ...  6,800  ...  718 

Adamson,  T.  H.,  and  Sons, 

Turnham-green,  W.  ...  6,767  ...  738 

Faesindge  and  Son,  Uxbridge  6,275  ...  625 

Lambeth. — For  the  erection  of  temporary  iron  building 
to  accommodate  800  children  (at  8 sq.  ft.  per  scholar)  in 
Parton-road,  Nine  Elms  : — 

Hook  & Oldrey,  Kensal-road,W.  (accepted)...  £784 


H0RNBE4,  NEAR  Hull. — For  chimney,  tank,  water- 
M)Wi  r,  and  roof  for  the  Hornsea  Local  Board’s  water- 
works,  Mr,  B.  J.  K.  Bruce,  engineer:  — 

Brick  and  stonework  : 

Hudson.  John,  Hull £1,974  10  0 

Raw,  W. ,11 nil i ffffi  0 0 

Hulso  and  Htephenson.  Hornsea  ...  1,435  0 0 

Jackson,  G,.  and  Son.  Hull i_4]5  9 n 

Musgrave,  B.,  jun.,  Hull  (aecepto<J)  1,275  0 0 
Ironwork : 

Close  and  Ayro,  York 2,268  18  0 

RolUt  Bros.,  'Thorne 2,‘222  0 0 

Ashmore  k White,  Stoekton-on-Toes  2|l.55  0 0 
Rushforth  and  'Thornton,  Brarlford  1,807  0 0 
Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Stockton- 

on-Tees .,  

Young  and  Akrigg,  Hull  

Bells,  Lightfoot,  & Co.,  Newcastle".  i'jlH  6 6 
Newton,  Chamber,  & Co.,  Hhornoliffe  1,551  0 0 
Lees  Bros.,  Ilkeston  (accepted)  ...  1,427  12  0 
Plumsteau. — For  the  erection  of  five  houses  and  shops» 
boundary  walls,  &c.,at  Herliert-rood,  Plurnsteod.  for  Mr. 
Robert  Webb.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect,  Woolwich  :— 


1.767  0 0 
1,7.50  0 0 


Oattell 
Lonergan  and  Sons  ... 

Johnson 

Niblett,  E 

Jones  and  Ce 

Hobern 

Shapley,  E 

Taylnr  and  Co 

Front,  W.  (too  late)  ... 

Warr,  F 

Parker  and  Evans  ... 
Smith,  C 


...  £4,175 
...  3,900 
...  3,895 
...  .3,873 
...  3,607 
...  3,000 
...  .3,589 
3,587 
3,575 
3,3.54 
3.250 
2,820 


Sanpgate. — For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations 
to  Farleigh  House  for  J.  R.  Daniel  Tyssen,  Esfp  Mr. 
Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect  : — 

Hoad  £1,560  0 0 

Webster 1,499  0 0 

Holdom  (accepted)  1,205  10  0 

Soptbware  — For  rebuilding  the  Coburg  Warehouse, 
Lower  Pickle  Herring  Wharf,  Southwark,  for  Messrs. 
Hicks,  Nash,  and  Co.  Mr.  S.  Brookes,  architect,  Croy- 
don ; quantities  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis  and  Sons  : — 


Hobbs,  J.  W.,  Croydon 
Mason  and  Bristy,  Croydon 
Perry  and  Co.,  Bow  ... 
Stevens,  A.,  London  ... 
Parsons,  E.,  London  ... 
Jarrett,  C.,  Croydon  ... 
Mortar,  J.,  Stratford  ... 
Greenwood,  London  ... 
Cowland  Bros.,  London 
Legg,  H.,  Croydon 
Taylor,  M.,  Croydon  ... 


. £2,730  13 


2,< 
2,649 
2,416 

2. . 395 
2,354 

2.. 345 

2.. 330 
2,330 
2,318 


2,165  0 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  COR8HAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNOERS,  & CO.  LIMITED, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  coksham.  WILTS.  [Advt.1 


Epps’s  Cocoa.— Gratefcl  and  Comforting. — “ By  a 

thoroug-h  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application 
of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  witH  a delicately-flavoured  beverage  which 
may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
UT>  until  strong  enou4?h  to  ree'st  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundre  is  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselve«  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  fram®.”~C*iviI  Service  Gazette. — Sold  only  in 
Packets,  labelled—"  James  Epps  & Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 
London.**— LA.DVT.] 

»»» 

Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

mo!=t  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  HolbomHiU.  Use  no  substitute. — [ADVT.l 


■Holloway’s  Pills  should  be  taken  occasionally 

in  moderate  doses  during  the  autumn  and  winter  seasons,  when 
the  st--mach,  liver,  and  lung',  are  hourly  liable  to  derangement. 
Holloway*s  medicine  prevents  acrid  and  undigested  marrera  from 
acting  preiudicially  on  the  system,  and  is  therefore  highly 
serviceable  when  impure  foggv  atmospheres  are  prevalent. 


ZINC 


ROOFING 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


P.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  IVIawufacturinc  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  IONTAGE  CO. 


BY  THE 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND 
CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  & CYPRUS. 
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THE  REFORM  CLUB-HOUSE. 

WE  promised  to  give  our  readers  a 
description  of  the  decorations  lately 
carried  out  at  the  Reform  Cluh-liouse,  Pall- 
mall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A.  They  are  now  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fittings  and  the  necessary 
general  cleaning  up,  and  the  effect  on  the 
whole  is  decidedly  satisfactory.  As  we  have 
hinted  before,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry 
devised  a scheme  of  coloured  decoration, 
which  was,  however,  not  executed  at  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  building  in 
1841,  and  it  has  been  left  since  that  period 
in  an  \infinished  state.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry 
was  entrusted  with  the  task,  and  he  has  in 
the  present  woi’k  of  ornamentation  followed 
the  ideas  of  his  father  as  nearly  as  was 
possible  without  drawings  to  aid  him. 
Entering  the  grand  hall  or  saloon  we  notice 
that  considerable  changes  have  been  made, 
with  the  result  of  enhancing  the  contrast 
between  the  Sienna  i mitation  marble  columns 
which  surround  this  area  and  the  walls 
behind  them.  These  columns,  executed  in 
scagliola,  have  been  cleaned  and  repolished, 
the  background  or  corresponding  pilasters 
being  now  altered  from  white  to  a deep  red 
marWe,  or  brocatello.  The  effect  of  this 
change  is  to  throw  up  the  light  shafts  of  the 
Ionic  columns  of  the  saloon,  and  to  produce 
a rich  relief  or  contrast  of  tone  previously 
absent,  besides  increasing  the  apparent 
limits  of  the  hall.  The  upper  gallery  of  the 
saloon,  the  columns  of  which  are  superposed 
upon  those  below,  are  similarly  relieved,  the 
angle  pilasters  and  margins  round  the 
picture  frames  being  replaced  by  red  broca- 
tello. We  cannot  overrate  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  scagliola  marble 
having  been  done  by  Messrs.  Bellman  and 
Ivey,  of  95,  Wigmore- street.  Cavendish- 
square,  who  have  generally  executed  all  the 
scagliola  work,  the  pilasters  of  the  grand 
staircase,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior. 
The  entablature  between  the  colonnades 
has  been  coloured  in  strict  harmony — the 
architrave  faces  immediately  upon  the 
gilded  capitals  are  in  shades  of  brown  and 
olive,  enriched  with  gold;  the  frieze  is 
treated  in  a rich  maroon,  with  medallions 
over  the  columns,  while  the  members  of 
cornice  ai’e  also  decorated  in  brown  and 
gold.  The  bases  of  the  columns  have  been 
executed  in  white  polished  Parian  by  the 
above-named  firm.  A black  marble  blocking 
course  or  plinth  rests  upon  the  lower 
entablature,  the  balustrade  being  in  the 
original  marble,  with  capping  of  Sienna. 
Above  the  upper  range  of  columns  rises  a 
dome  or  deep  glass  cove,  with  diamond- 
shaped squares,  the  bars  of  which  have  been 
richly  gilded,  while  the  ceiling  at  the  top 
has  a centre  panel  of  pale  blue,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  suspended  the  sunlight  lamp. 
The  spandrels  of  this  ceiling  have  been 
painted  maroon  or  brown,  and  gilded,  and 
the  effect  by  gaslight  is  even  more  satisfac- 
tory than  when  a strong  daylight  enters  the 
dome,  which  by  contrast  renders  the  ceiling 
too  dark  to  enable  one  to  realise  the  tints 
employed.  The  coffee-room  on  the  ground 
floor  has  been  completely  transformed. 
Before,  the  oak  graining  gave  it  a very 
ordinary  appearance  ; now  a rich  dark  dado 
of  deep  chocolate-red,  with  black  plinth  and 
moulding,  surrounds  this  spacious  apart- 
ment; the  wall  panels  are  of  a neutral 
green,  with  deep  red  margins  or  stiles.  The 
fluted  columns  which  adorn  the  sides,  and 
break  the  length  of  room  into  bays,  are  in 
two  shades  of  brown,  the  fillets  of  the 
flutings  being  of  the  lighter  shade.  The 
frieze  has  stencilled  honeysuckles  upon 
a dark  green  ground,  the  ceiling  is 


finished  of  a delicate  green,  with  a 
doul)le  shade  for  bord<‘r;  theH(;  witli  tin* 
margins  of  brown  and  red,  tlie  gilded 
fret  and  enrielied  coniiees,  the  framed 
recesses  of  windows  and  jtier- glasses, 
painted  in  two  shades  of  brown,  reli(!V(>d  by 
black  in  tlu^  mouldings,  and  iiighly-polished, 
combine  to  produce  an  effect  of  richness 
without  redundancy,  mainly  due  to  tin; 
employment  of  a pervading  key-note  of 
colour.  In  this  room  we  observe  Messrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  introduced  their 
patent  ventilator  or  air-propeller  in  the 
p)iers  between  the  windows.  This  consists  of 
a small  horizontal  fan.  motion  to  which  is 
given  by  a cuiTent  of  water  through  pin- 
hole jets,  which  operate  on  a kind  of  fly- 
wheel. Grated  openings  in  the  piers,  head 
high,  allow  a current  of  air  so  propelled  to 
enter  the  ai^artment,  and  a meter  is  pro- 
vided by  which  the  current  can  be 
regulated  to  a nicety.  The  water  which 
gives  motion  to  the  fan  is  allowed 
to  trickle  through  small  orifices  in 
the  inlet  tube,  by  which  means  the  air  is 
cleansed  of  fog,  and  a chamber  above  the 
fan  is  provided  for  ice  to  cool  air  in  warm 
weather,  or  to  introduce  disinfectants  or 
fumigants. 

The  lower  library  or  reading-room  is  an- 
other harmonious  work  of  colour  and 
gilding,  the  scale  of  colour  being  low,  and 
composed  mainly  of  shades  of  gi’een  and 
brown.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
frieze,  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze  in  relief — a deep  rich  crimson 
ground  throwing  up  the  figures.  Above 
is  a rich  cove  of  green  covered  with  gold 
stars.  The  grand  staircase  has  been  re- 
painted in  the  ceiling,  panels  of  light  blue 
being  relieved  by  bands  of  brown,  and 
together  with  the  effect  of  the  old  scagliola 
panels  of  white  and  Sienna,  make  a charm- 
ing feature.  The  card-room  displays  a depth 
of  rich  colour  in  shades  of  dark  brown. 
There  is  a brown  dado.  The  wall  surface  is 
covered  with  rich-stamped  leather  or  paper 
of  a Renaissance  pattern,  highly-relieved 
by  gold.  The  deep  cove  and  frieze,  with 
relieved  foliage,  are  bronze-like  in  effect, 
the  only  relief  being  a blue  panel  in  centre 
of  ceiling  clouded.  Contrasting  with  the 
card-room  is  the  small  smoking-room  over- 
looking Carlton-terrace — an  apartment 
about  25ft.  by  18ft.,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a common-place  and  dark 
chamber  into  a light  and  cheerful  bower- 
like pavilion,  A Pompeian  style  of  decora- 
tion has  been  adopted,  the  walls  being 
painted  in  colour,  representing  arcades  in 
perspective,  and  the  result  is  to  give  size  and 
depth.  Between  the  pilasters  the  wall 
spaces  are  painted  blue  with  clouds,  the 
idea  being  to  suggest  the  open  ah’ — an 
effect  well  sustained.  The  ceiling  slopes  to 
a lantern,  and  these  sloped  parts  are  deco- 
rated like  a trellis,  with  vine  leaves  creep- 
ing upon  it.  In  the  centre  lantern  a velarium 
is  painted  above  the  ventilation  openings, 
and  the  light  tints — the  Pompeian  red  and 
black  dado — produce  quite  an  illusive^ effect. 
But  the  chef  d’ceuvre  is  the  great  library. 
Here  the  predominant  tone  is  that  of 
bronze  and  gold;  the  Corinthian  columns 
which  break  this  fine  apartment  into  re- 
cesses appear  shaded  in  gold,  there  being 
almost  a metallic  glow  or  lustre  in  the 
effect.  Anything  like  positive'  colour  has 
been  strictly  avoided,  and  the  general  tone 
of  bronze  has  been  heightened  simply  by 
gilding.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  room  the 
tones  are  dark  shades ; the  fluted  columns 
have  reeds  of  gold  in  the  flutes,  the  fillets 
being  of  bronze  green;  the  capitals  of  gold. 
The  splendid  ceiling  is  relieved  simply  by 
shades  of  lighter  green,  the  margins  being 
crimson,  while  in  other  panels  the  relieved 
ornament  is  painted  of  a delicate  shade 
upon  a gold  ground.  The  rosettes  and 
floriated  scroll  work  and  enrichment  of  the 
cornice  and  ceiling  are  everywhere  gilded 


or  in  shadcH  ()f  riissfd  lu’own  ri  lii-ved  liy 
crimson,  and  on  tlie  whole  we  mnst  say  Sir 
C.  Bai-ry’s  magnificent  Italian  club-house 
lias  been  perfected  at  last.  'I'Iickc  very  suc- 
cessful decorations  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  Schmidt,  of  Iff,  Kingsdown-road, 
Holloway,  .and  we  must  add  l•ellect  con- 
siderable credit  uj)on  him  both  on  account 
of  the  artistic  qualities  displayed  and  the 
c.are  bestowed  in  finishing  the  work.  Mr.  P. 
Edgiir  is  the  clerk  of  the  works  under  the 
architect. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  THAMES 
AT  HIGH  TIDE. 

A QUESTION  of  deep  concern  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
one  which  affects  all  towns  on  tidal  rivers 
receiving  sewage,  is  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
time  ago  a report  was  presented  to  the 
Thames  Conservators  by  Captain  Calver,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  sewage 
poured  into  the  Thames  at  the  outfalls 
at  Barking  and  Crossness  was  shoaling 
the  river;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  sewage, 
instead  of  being  carried  out  to  sea,  is  re- 
tained in  a certain  section  of  the  river’s 
bed,  .about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  that 
it  oscillates,  or  is  carried  up  and  down  the 
river,  twice  every  day.  It  is  contended 
that  this  sewage  is  carried  down  during 
only  about  half  the  ebb-tide,  and  is  then 
turned  back,  the  returning  tide  catclung  it ; 
and  that  the  foul  mass  of  water  is  then 
driven  upwards  past  the  outf.alls  and 
Woolwich  Reach  ; and  that  at  high  water  or 
spring  tides,  it  reaches  as  far  up  as  Black- 
wall.  It  has  been  further  stated  that  the 
sewage  only  progresses  towards  the  sea  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  in  a fortnight,  and 
that  this  moving  section  of  the  river  con- 
tains the  London  sewage — not  merely  of  one 
day,  but  of  22  days.  In  other  words,  that  a 
volume  of  polluted  water,  8 miles  long,  750 
yards  wide,  and  44  feet  deep,  is  constantly 
rolling  backwards  and  forwards  twice  each 
way  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  between 
Blackwall  and  Gravesend.  This  alarming 
statement  has  received  some  additional 
force  lately  from  a rumour  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  unfortunate  collision  between 
the  Princess  Alice  and  the  Bywell  Castle, 
the  victims  were  immersed  in  the  particular 
portion  of  the  river  which  is  rendered 
poisonous  by  the  discharge  from  the  out- 
falls of  the  main  drainage. 

We  do  not  intend  now  to  enter  into  the 
whole  question  raised  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board  and  their  officers,  and 
which  has  lately  been  reiterated  in  reply  to 
the  counter- statements  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  and  his  Board.  It  will, 
doubtless,  in  due  time,  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation.  One  step  towards 
such  an  investigation,  and  in  reply  to  the 
last-named  allegation,  was  made  last  Satur- 
day, when  the  chairman.  Sir  J.  M'Garel 
Hogg,  M.P.,  a committee  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  accompanied  by  their  engineer.  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  their  consulting  chemist, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Keates,  and  other  scientific  men, 
went  down  the  river  in  the  Alexandra 
steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  samples 
of  the  water  between  London-bridge  and 
Gravesend  at  high  water,  and  of  deriving  some 
information,  from  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  allegation 
made  of  the  poisonous  state  of  the  water 
during  the  outflow  of  sewage.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  the  inspection  of  last  Satur- 
day will  afford  conclusive  evidence  to  refute 
the  objections  urged  by  Captain  Calver, 
as  the  condition  of  a river  in  November, 
swollen  by  a large  amount  of  upland  water, 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a fair  test  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  under  the  less  favour- 
able circumstances  of  dry  warm  weather. 
At  the  same  time,  the  examination  in  con- 
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iicctioii  will.  iiiiDllicT  vinit  of  iiiBpoctioii 
to  1m;  lll.■llll•  lu'xt  iSiit.iirdiiy,  dtiriiio  tin; 
piTiod  of  low  water,  will  <‘iial)l(;  the  eoui- 
mittee  to  ,jiid;,'e  of  certain  Htatenieiits  j.iit 
forwaril  l.y  the  Thames  Coiisc'rvatorH, 
alleyiii^',  iimoiiif  other  things,  that  there 
is  an  aecnmnlation  of  21  (hiys’  sewaffe  in 
that  B(*ction  of  the  I'ivcr  receivin'^  the 
same,  and  called  the  “ sowa<'e  zone,”  and 
that,  hy  the  superior  transportiiiif  power 
of  the  ilood  tide,  such  an  acciminlation  is 
oarri.d  hack  to  Woolwich,  to  the  detriment 
of  health ; and  it  will  enable  them  further 
to  form  some  decision  as  to  whether  any 
dqiosits  of  mud  or  siltin<f  up  of  the  bed 
are  going;  on  along  tlu;  banks  and  channel, 
and  whether  the  I’iver  above  the  outfalls  is 
alfected  by  them.  These  are  questions,  it 
appears  to  us,  which  will  be  fairly  answered 
by  well-timed  2>criodical  inspections  such  as 
proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  the 
committee,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a 
previous  examination  of  the  river  has 
been  made,  and  that  there  is  a determi- 
nation to  follow  1125  file  matter  and  to 
solve  any  doubts  that  may  exist.  Such 
a course  we  strongly  recommended  in 
this  journal  not  long  ago,  together  with 
a careful  survey  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  for  the  t^nipose  of  making  periodical 
soundings  to  discover  variations  of  level 
and  other  features.  At  least  two  im2)or- 
tant  bearings  of  the  question  will  be  cleared 
up  by  these  examinations — namely,  the 
comparative  amount  of  pollution  attri- 
butable to  the  London  sewage  outfalls  com- 
pared with  other  sources  of  pollution,  and 
whether  the  assertion  that  at  flood  tide 
there  is  more  sus2iended  matter  in  the 
water  than  at  other  times  be  coi’rect. 

The  Alexandra  left  London-bridge  at 
about  half-2iast  ten  o’clock  last  Saturday, 
so  as  to  be  at  the  northern  outfall,  at  Bark- 
ing, at  high  tide,  thence  to  proceed  down 
the  river  for  the  puiqjose  of  taking  samples 
of  the  water  for  examination  and  analysis. 
Of  some_  importance  is  the  fact  that  all 
the  earlier  samples  taken  from  London- 
bridge  to  the  London  Docks  were  of  a very 
turbid  character,  the  sample  glasses  ex- 
hibiting a thick  yellow  or  brownish  liquid- 
due  largely  to  clay  and  the  tributaries 
which  enter  the  river  at  this  25art — while 
lower  down,  near  the  Commercial  Docks, 
the  di23s  became  cleaver  instead  of  denser. 
This  created  some  surprise,  as  the  steamer 
had  at  this  point  enteied  what  has  been 
called  the  “ sewage  zone,”  where  greater 
pollution  was  looked  for.  The  next  speci- 
men, taken  at  Deptford  Creek,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Ravensboinme,  showed  more 
pollution  ; but  the  following  one,  at  East 
Greenwich,  was  normally  clear,  the  previous 
thick  sam2ile  being  obviously  due  to  clayey 
matter  in  suspension  carried  down  that 
tributary.  Again,  at  Blackwall-2iier,  above 
thq  L.ea,  the  sample  was  thickish,  but 
clearer  than  25revious  S2iecimens.  The  di}! 
at  Woolwich-pier  was  noted  as  rather 
“ thick  and  brown  and  at  Gallion’s 
Beach,  at  a point  in  the  middle  of  the 
“ sewage  zone,”  and  near  where  the  Princess 
Alice  sank,  much  clearer.  At  Barking 
Creek  the  water  looked  muddier,  and,  the 
steamer  proceeding  down  in  the  centre  of 
the  sewage  section  of  the  river,  other  di2is 
were  made.  The  course  the  sewage  takes 
after  its  discharge  at  Barking  was  traced, 
and  may  l.e  seen  in  a ma2)  of  this  i^ortion 
of  the  Thames  2->i’epared  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  and  a2.iH‘ndcd  to  his  report.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  line  of  flow  of 
sewage  from  the  outlet  is  deflected  l.y  the 
stream  from  Barking  Creek,  after  which  it 
sj.readsout  audcontinucsits course  forabout 
a mile  l.elow,  where  it  finally  loses  itsrlf. 
The  samples  of  water  taken  after  leaving 
Woolwich  were,  perhaps,  more  important, 
as  tli(;y  w.'vo  s.'h.cted  from  the  sewage  zone 
aftc)-  the  j.eustocks  wei'e  raised.  At  Cross- 
ness, above  the  outfall,  wo  observe  it  a 


trifle  ch.arer,  though  h(;re  tlie  noxious 
smells  from  manure  rnanufactorie.s,  &c., 
w<;re  rein.arked  by  those  on  board  to  be 
intolerable.  Off  the  West  Kent  Outfall 
Works,  near  the  site  of  tanks,  the  water 
was  tolerably  ch;ar,  with  a saltish  taste;  a 
little  further  down,  near  Brith,a  large  flock 
of  sea-gulls  were  observed,  which  come  up 
the  river  to  7iieet  the  down  tide,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  they  select  the  sewage  streams 
for  food.  Off  North  fleet,  close  to  the  north 
shore,  we  noticed  a thicker  liquid,  sedimen- 
tai-y,  with  but  little  smell,  but  in  mid-stream, 
and  near  Grays  Thurrock,  the  water  was 
toleral.ly  white,  though  rather  cloudy  in 
appearance.  The  specimen  taken  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Darenth  was  rather  thick 
and  muddy,  showiiig  matter  in  solution. 
So  much  for  the  journey  down  the  river. 
Returning  two  hours  later,  on  the  ebb 
tide,  upon  the  same  tr-.ack,  when  the  out- 
falls were  discharging,  the  samples  on  the 
whole  were  rather  turbid  or  cloudy,  but 
generally  without  offensive  odour.  At 
Grays  Thurrock  it  was  clouded,  at  Long 
Reach  turbid  ; at  site  of  West  Kent  Outfall 
more  clouded ; above  Darenth  the  water 
was  very  turbid,  attributed  to  the  river 
scour;  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
Crossness  of  similar  opacity,  gradually 
increasing  in  turbidity  and  foulness  till  the 
outfall  was  reached,  where  the  sample 
taken  was  much  thicker,  of  a dirty  brown, 
and  with  slight  smell.  Above  the  outfall 
the  water  became  perceptibly  clearer,  and 
continued  to  improve;  at  Barking  Creek 
the  same  thickness  was  observed,  and 
immediately  above  the  water  became  clearer. 
A sample  taken  by  boat  in  current  of 
sewage  matter  was  very  thick,  brown,  and 
offensive,  but  just  in  the  mid-channel  of 
ordinary  density.  The  most  offensive 
sample  was,  however,  that  taken  at  the 
Beckton  Gasworks  outfall,  which  was  of  a 
blackish  green  colour,  thick,  and  of  intoler- 
able odour.  Specimens  further  up  showed 
water  of  normal  clearness.  ' 

We  have  been  particular  in  noting  the 
above  samples,  as  they  lead  to  important 
conclusions,  and  tend  to  corroborate  the 
report  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Keates,  the  consulting 
chemist  to  the  Board,  who  found  by  careful 
analysis  that  all  traces  of  sewage  pollu- 
tion were  lost  at  about  a mile  and  a 
quarter  below  the  outfall.  If  we 
take  Mr.  Keate’s  observations,  chemical 
analysis  failed  to  discover  any  nitrogenised 
organic  matter  at  this  distance,  and  that 
in  fact  samples  of  water  taken  2 miles 
further  up  agreed  substantially  with  it. 
Many  objections  will  doubtless  be  made  to 
the  su2Derficiiil  examination  of  the  water 
made  last  Saturday,  besides  the  one  of 
flood  dilution.  One  of  these  is  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  steamer  was  not 
that  of  the  25'5lluted  sti’eams  from  the 
outlets,  which,  for  some  distance,  “ hug  ” 
the  banks,  leaving  comparatively  25ure  and 
untouched  the  main  stream  of  the  river.  It 
may  also  be  urged  with  some  force  that  the 
lighter  specific  gravity  of  the  sewage  matter 
prevents  it  from  becoming  mingled  with 
the  main  body  of  the  water,  and  esi^ecially 
with  the  current ; while  at  the  same  time 
the  lighter  floating  matter  adheres  to  the 
banks,  hugging  them  for  a considerable 
distance,  dejDositing  on  its  way  much  of  the 
filth.  It  is  a fact,  easily  proved  by  observa- 
tion, that  sewage  matter  does  not  freely 
intermix  with  a stream  or  running  current, 
l)ut  that  it  closely  follows  the  )>anks  till, 
perlia]ys,  it  becomes  drawn  into  the  mid- 
channel l;y  the  sucking  action  of  passing 
steamers.  Next  Saturday,  ins2>ectiou  of 
tlie  l)anks  will  indicate  how  far  this  de- 
))osit.iug  2>rooess  has  affected  them,  and  if 
in  such  an  ap])recial>le  degree  as  to  lamder 
them  obstructive  or  dangerous  to  health — 
care  of  course  being  exei’cised  to  distinguisli 
from  such  deposit  the  effects  of  erosion  of 
the  mud  oi'  alluvial  lauiks  in  the  bends  of 
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tlie  river  by  the  action  of  the  scour. 
It  is  ratlier  difficult  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  the  samples  of  water  taken  and 
the  tour  of  inspection  made  laet  Saturday, 
and  we  await  the  second  expedition  down 
the  l iver  with  the  object  of  examining  the 
banks  and  bed  of  the  river,  before  we  ven- 
ture to  form  any  opinion  of  tJie  result.  In 
the  meantime,  if  any  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  specimens  of  water  during 
the  time  of  high  water,  one  of  them  is  cer- 
tainly that  the  accumulation  of  sewage  in 
the  sewage  section  of  theriver  has  been  much 
‘5X3'ggerated,  and  that  the  alleged  superior 
transjiorting  power  of  the  flood  tide  has  not 
had  the  effect  imputed  to  it  of  carrying  up 
the  river  the  sewage  2)ollution  of  the  out- 
falls in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses.  We  trust  the  attention  of 
the  explorers  next  Saturday  will  be  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  muddy  deposits  in 
the  creeks  and  tortuous  parts  of  the  river 
above  and  below  the  outfalls,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  comparing  them  with 
the  character  of  the  alluvial  banks  subject 
to  the  abrading  action  of  the  tideway,  many 
of  which  have  visibly  crumbled  away  at 
Crossness  and  Erith.  Specimens  of  these 
deposits  should  be  collected  for  analysis, 
and  soundings  will  doubtless  be  made  along 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  determine  whether 
any  silting  up  of  the  river  bed  is  taking 
iflace.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  pas- 
sengers experienced  last  Saturday  very 
offensive  smells  at  intervals  between  Black- 
wall  and  Northfleet,  caused  by  the  noxious 
fumes  from  guano,  bone-boiling,  and  other 
works — sources  of  contamination  that 
should  certainly  be  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  a recent  Act  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  and  which  fumes  have  by  many  been 
confounded  with  the  drainage  pollution. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES 
AT  THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 
'^HE  pictures  now  on  view  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  dis2:>lay,  as  usual,  a large  number 
devoted  to  rural  subjects  and  domestic  inci- 
dent. As  may  be  expected,  we  obseiwe  few 
of  historic  or  dramatic  interest,  the  collec- 
tion being  principally  made  up  of  landscape 
and  painting.  Marine  subjects — many 
of  much  merit — occupy,  as  before,  a con- 
spicuous place ; but  pictures  of  home  and 
still  life  ai-e  in  abundance.  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  great  x^icture  of  ideal  power  or 
stirring  incident,  though  in  the  above 
classes  there  ai’e  many  conscientious  render- 
ings of  nature  that  manifest  at  least  a health- 
ful sign  so  far  as  i-egards  our  rising  painters. 
One  of  the  first  we  note  is  “ Mosaic,”  by 
Matthew  Hale — a subject  treated  rather 
metaphorically : a dark  Italian  girl  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  x^lacing  blue 
tesserae  in  an  unfinished  mosaic  paving. 
The  background  and  handling  are  deco- 
rative in  character,  and  the  x^ictiu'e  has 
undoubtedly  a symbolical  moaning  that 
places  it  above  many  others.  No.  15  (“  The 
Old  House  ”)  shows  an  elderly  woman, 
intended  as  the  housekeexier,  dressed  in 
neat  black,  seated  in  a homely  room,  en- 
gaged at  needlework.  In  the  dark  doorway 
behind  her  is  the  figm-e  of  a young  soldier 
(possibly  the  son)  approaching;  the 
accessories  and  room  are  truthfully  painted 
to  nature.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Stacey.  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  A. R.  A. .contributes 
twoxiiecos.  In“  Peace  with  Honour,”  an  old 
gentleman  (apparently  a student  or  clergy- 
man) is  seated  in  his  study,  clad  in  a 
dressing-gown,  reading.  The  quiet  and 
primness  of  the  study  are  dexiieted  by  a cat 
sitting  in  the  window-bay,  with  eyes  half 
closed  ; and  the  exxiression  of  the  venerable 
r(>a.der,  with  the  background  of  25f”'*'^y 
volumes,  the  disused  x'axier  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  the  framed  jirint  in  the  window  recess, 
are  indicative  of  a genuine  inteiqiretation 
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of  tlic  titlo  cliosoii.  The  coloMvitif' is  niil.ural, 
and  tlic  adjniiols  arc  carefully  executed. 
“ Meadow  llay,’’  by  Ita.iiiilton  Macalluiii,  is 
rather  a luisiionier.  It  is  really  a cleverly- 
painted  scene  on  the  Tiiarein  of  a river,  in 
which  a fjirl  is  unloadini'  a boat  laden  with 
new  meadow  hay.  There  is  aq\iiet  eveniiiff 
eifect  in  the  sky  and  water,  and  the  ejirl 
and  hay  are  very  well  painted,  Mr.  Leon 
Lhermitte  — that  excellent  artist  in  old 
street  scenery — sends  two  charmin"  pieces. 
One,  “ Marcha  nde  a Morlaix,”  a very  pleasin" 
cabinet  picture,  representing  a picturesque 
French  street,  with  overhanging  gabled  and 
timber  bouses.  The  figures  of  women  at 
the  shop  doors,  with  their  white  caps,  and 
the  corbelled  stories  of  the  houses,  are 
cleverly  and  ti-ansparently  painted.  “ La 
Rue  de  St.  Malo  ” (No.  295)  is  another 
foicibly-painted  sketch  of  a piqtiant  bit  of 
street  perspective,  in  which  the  broken  line 
of  the  frontage,  thrown  in  strong  shadow,  is 
made  the  principal  feature.  The  colouring 
is  very  sombre  and  subdued  in  tone,  and 
there  is  a cold  morning  effect  in  the  piece,  in 
which,  however,  the  artist’s  care  in  drawing 
architectural  detail  is  evident.  These  two 
pieces  are  certainly  the  only  masterly  sub- 
jects of  an  architectural  character  in  the 
collection.  “ Cowslips  ” is  a close  and  clever 
rendering  by  Helen  G.  Parker,  with  a 
wealth  of  colour  in  the  blue  china  setting. 
One  of  the  most  striking  forest  scenes  is 
“Wandei’ing  Home”  (73).  It  is  a pine 
forest,  with  a labourer  leisurely  walking 
homewards.  The  sunset  glow  on  the  firs 
is  too  harsh  in  colouring,  however,  to 
be  natural  Frank  Walton  is  the  artist. 
“ Home  through  the  Woods  ” (88)  is  a very 
similar  conception,  by  F.  Morgan,  and  far 
moi-e  truthful  in  the  painting.  Through 
the  glade  a woodcutter,  with  a bundle  of 
cuttings  on  his  shoulders — the  fruits  of  his 
day’s  toil — is  returning  homewards.  The 
fir-trees  are  vigorously  handled,  and  their 
lofty  heads  contrast  pleasingly  with  the 
evening  sky.  In  No.  79  (“  When  Poverty 
comes  in  at  the  Door,  Love  flies  out  of  the 
Window”)  the  artist,  G.  P.  Watts,  R.A., 
sends  a suggestive  composition  of  an  alle- 
gorical kind  of  some  dramatic  power. 
Poverty  is  personated  by  a gaunt  emaciated 
figure  of  a man — half-clad,  with  the  wolf  by 
his  side,  bespeaking  the  beggar — entering 
by  a door,  thi-ough  which  the  winter  leaves 
are  driving.  A young  woman  lies  on  a 
couch,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  while 
Love,  in  a young  man,  winged,  is  escaping 
through  the  open  window  on  the  sunlit  side 
of  the  apartment.  The  allegory  is  simply 
told — the  colouring  is  dramatic  in  its  treat- 
ment, but  the  head  of  Poverty  is  too  small. 
“ On  a Thames  Ait  ” (97),  by  Ernest  Water- 
low,  is  a pretty  every-day  picture.  “ Tabley 
Old  Hall,  Cheshire  ” (99),  by  J.  Fulleylove, 
is  an  interesting  remnant  of  ancestral  archi- 
tecture— a subject  very  scantily  represented 
in  the  Gallery.  We  note  (III)  “Fisher- 
men’s Children,”  by  Robert  Macbeth,  as  a 
cleverly-conceived  incident,  but  spoiled  by 
the  blueish  tone  that  pervades  water  and 
dress.  Of  a decorative  character  is  “ A 
Daughter  of  the  Vine”  (123),  by  Walter 
Crane.  We  confess  we  look  carefully  into 
this  work,  and  find  little  that  is  meritorious 
either  in  drawing  or  colour.  The  figure 
under  the  trellis-arch  of  vine  is  surely  out 
of  drawing,  and  the  colouring  needs  more 
contrast.  Near  it  is  “ Looking  out  for  the 
Homeward  Bound”  (J.  T.  Nettleship) — a 
picture  in  which  a gild,  with  a dog  by  her 
side,  seated  on  a cliff,  are  eagerly  looking 
towai’ds  the  blue  sea.  The  hair  of  the  girl, 
streaming  in  the  breeze,  and  the  eager  gaze 
expi-essed  in  the  dog’s  eye,  are  well  painted. 
“The  Medway  at  Maidstone,”  by  Albert 
Goodwin,  is  a softly-painted  landscape. 
“ Morning  ” is  the  title  of  a small  picture, 
in  vrhich  the  artist,  Pei’cy  Macquoid,  has 
certainly  given  that  soft  aerial  and  chilly 
effect  characteristic  of  morning.  In  No.  140 
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^ ^ M:ulonctt:i,  Ciimil,  VcMi<ri>”)  Mi-. 
C.  Haile  kIiowh  a pleasant  l.it,  but.  we  eaiin.it 
say  miieli  lor  the  archil, eetiiral  drawing. 
One  of  the  fi-w  ideal  Kubji-clH  (‘xhiliited 
IS  “Poetry”  (13.5),  hy  Ma'ithew  Hale  a 
<_lecoratiye  tn-atmeiit,  in  which  arc  two 
female  ligurq.s  in  recumbent  jioaitioiiR  on 
a couch.  In  the  reclining  ligun- the  limlm 
arc  badly  drawn  and  awkwardly  placed. 
The  arm  holding  the  book  is  certainly 
much  too  long,  and  the  def(>ct  at  once 
strikes  UR.  Certainly  the  best  jiicture — or 
one  of  the  cleverest,  is  148,  “ Umb-r  a 
Changeful  Sky,”  by  F.  Morgan.  On  a 
ncath,  quite  open,  sits  a gipsy,  with  her 
infant  at  her  breast,  and  by  licr  side,  with 
a countenance  half  in  terror,  half  in  reverie, 
with  anxiety  depicted  in  her  eyes,  leans 
forward  a dark-haired  gipsy  girl.  The 
expression  of  both,  and  the  detail  and 
heath,  with  the  smoke  ascending  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  figures  in  the  distance, 
are  admirably  true  to  life.  The  “ Shrimper” 
(161),  by  Mr.  C,  Napier  Hemy,  is  well 
drawn ; but  “ Fishing  for  Smelts,”  by  the 
same  author,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  study 
of  river  scenery.  The  net,  and  distance 
seen  through  it,  are  marvellously  truthful. 
“A  Bit  on  the  Thames,”  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Smith,  is  a sketch  of  river  scenery,  familiar 
and  pleasant  in  tone  and  colour.  “ Red 
Roofs,  Hampstead,”  by  Mr.  W^.  C.  Symons, 
is  a cluster  of  bright-red  roofs  amid  foliage 
— a work  unpretending  but  faithful.  Under 
the  title  of  “Engagements,”  Mr.  J.  D.  Wat- 
son sends  (169)  a picture  hung  in  a conspi- 
cuous place.  Its  story  is  simple,  and 
pathetically  told  by  the  artist  in  the  expres- 
sion oi  the  young  lady  dressed  in  white, 
and  in  the  young  man  in  his  full  d)-ess ; 
but,  beyond  the  very  ordinary  incident  it 
recalls  of  ball-room  life,  the  head  of  the 
girl  and  the  dress  are  very  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. A “ Girl  Reading  ” (183),  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair  Simmons,  is  cleverly  handled; 
“San  Barnaba,  Venice”  (193) — a good 
subject,  harsh  in  colour,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Eaide ; “The  Bath”  (219) — a youngster 
getting  washed  by  a girl — is  a homely  cir- 
cumstance, told  with  much  fidelity  and 
humour,  in  a plain  way,  without  artifice  or 
over-colouring ; Mr.  Robertson’s  “ Tryst  by 
the  River  ” (224)  is  exceedingly  natural ; 
and  206,  “ A Corner  in  a Japanese  Curio 
Shop,”  is  a charming  study  of  design  and 
colour.  “ In  Search  of  Sea  Drifts  ” (256) 
is  a richly-painted  picture,  awakening 
pleasant  memories  of  the  sea- side.  The  wet 
sand  left  by  the  retiring  wave,  with  the 
reflection  and  shadow  of  the  horse,  is  very 
accurately  rendered.  The  greenish  hue  of 
the  water  and  the  sheen  left  ahmg  the 
beach  by  the  wave  are,  indeed,  the  chief 
points  in  the  simple  picture  of  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter;  and  these  he  has  seized  upon,  and 
made,  by  a masterly  knowledge  of  detail, 
to  take  the  place  of  a more  elaborate  theme. 
“ Cleaning  Up  ” is  a common  duty  made  a 
telling  picture.  The  artist — Mr.  G.  Sains- 
bury— has,  in  fact,  made  up  his  picture 
from  the  fewest  materials;  but  those  he 
has  well  chosen.  The  old  woman’s  dress, 
the  bi'own  old  oaken  dresser  behind,  and 
the  cleverly- painted  open  casemented  win- 
dow, are  very  telling.  “ Weary  Waiting  ” 
(290),  by  Mr.  Walter  Stacey,  is  not  so  clear. 
An  old  man  is  seated  in  a chair  with  pen- 
sive face,  while  a woman  is  cooking  some- 
thing at  a fire.  The  execution  is  careful. 
No.  301,  “ A Lady  of  Cairo  Visiting,”  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman,  is  a well-finished  picture 
of  Eastern  manners.  The  figures  are  cleverly 
grouped,  and  the  architectural  details  of 
the  structure  in  the  background  are  painted 
with  considerable  knowledge  and  skill. 
In  “ Memories  ” (315)  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  gives 
us  a darkened  chamber,  with  a girl  kneeling 
down  with  clasped  hands,  on  the  floor 
being  a bag  of  needlework  and  pearls.  The 
colouring  has  a great  depth  of  tone,_  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Linton’s  work. 
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“ Ma  jolii-ii  Krii'/.i-,  d.-Hei  i|)(  i , ( 

Cli.-irily,  I’inloja,  Timi-aii^-.  I 
W.  'roiiliam,  ii:  cliii-lly  r.-iii,-ii-ii;ii,| 
cxjircssive  gi-oiiji  of  ligiin-.n  and  ;i  ri 
bill  fill-  [)(-rsp(-ct i vc  of  tlni  an-ndi-  ir  ci-r- 
l.'iinly  laiilty.  Mr.  ,1.  W.  VVal.i-rli.Mirc’H 
“ Klioycr  ,S(-llcr  ” (3 12)  admirably  d<  jii(-l  . a 
familiar  Kci-nr- — an  Italian  girl,  k-aning 
again.st  a w;ill,  i-ngagi-d  in  tiring  iq<  In-r 
flowers.  The  girl’s  f:iei-  is  full  of  exjires- 
sion.  One  of  the  most  atriking  pietiire::  is 
Mr.  K.  H.  Waller’s  “ Ciqdioard  Covi-  ” -346). 
It  shows  an  old  tapeatried  hall,  with  a 
lady,  richly  attired,  fi-eding  soiie;  favourite 
deer  which  have  entered.  One,  too  timid 
to  ent(-r,  is  loidting  through  the  door,  while 
another  of  more  precocious  instinct  is 
looking  in  at  the  open  buffet.  The  acces- 
sories are  happily  introduced.  We  have 
only  space  to  mention  a few  others 
that  impressed  us  for  d--licate  manijmla- 
tion.  No.  .382,  “ First  Steps  ” — a clever 
study  of  infant  life,  with  some  faultless 
painting;  No.  366,  “Pavilion  dii  Vieux 
Pont  de  Sevres : halting-place  between 
Versailles  .and  Paris,”  by  Sophia  Beale  ; 
“ Wallflowers  ” (.370)  ; “ French  Mari- 

golds ” (410),  by  Mr.  Edg:ir  Barclay; 
an  amusing  reminiscence  of  old-fashioned 
costume  called  “ Banter  ” (-109),  and  ano- 
ther, “A  Visit  to  Kew  Gard'-ns  in  1820.” 
We  must  also  call  attention  to  No.  55,  “ A 
Summer  Afternoon,”  by  Jlr.  P.  Ma-mab — a 
fine  painting  of  blue  water,  in  which  an 
atmospheric  effect  is  cleverly  handled ; 
“Water  Lilies,”  by  Gei’trude  Marlinoau 
(36)— a wonderfully  faithful  and  delicately- 
painted  picture  of  still  water.  The  boys’ 
heads  peeping  above  the  long  grass  are 
admirable  in  colour  and  harmony.  Nor 
must  we  omit  No.  365,  “ The  Keeper  of  the 
Sacred  Sparrow,”  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin — 
a classic  conception,  rich  in  colour,  if  not 
entirely  faultless  in  drawing. 


WHISTLER  V.  RUSKIN. 

'^HE  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  above 
case,  however  dissatisfied  the  parties 
to  the  action  may  be  with  it,  certainly 
seems  agreeable  to  the  common- sense  of 
most  people.  It  can,  of  course,  only  serve 
to  confirm  the  regret  entertained  by  all 
true  admirers  and  friends  of  both  gentle- 
men concerned  that  the  case  should  ever 
have  come  on  for  trial  at  all.  The  absur- 
dity of  submitting  questions  of  taste  to  the 
arbitration  of  a jury  has  probably  never 
before  been  so  well  illustrated  as  during 
the  late  proceedings  which  must  have  been 
perused  with  something  like  shame  by  all 
who  have  any  real  regard  for  art.  or  any 
true  respect  for  t’uose  who  honestly  strive 
to  point  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
artists.  We  are,  indeed,  spared  the  suspi- 
cion which,  had  the  case  concerned  less  dis- 
tinguished litigants,  must  inevitably  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  outsiders — 
that  the  whole  affair  was  an  arranged  adver- 
tisement of  the  pretensions  of  a pushing 
artist  and  the  pi’owess  of  an  unscrupulous 
critic.  The  position  occupied  by  Mr. 
Whistler  is  so  assured — and,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  this  country  is  conceimed.  so  unique 
— that  he  might  have  well  afforded  to  dis- 
regard the  self-forgetfulness  which  so  far 
overpowered  Mr.  Ruskin  as  to  permit  him- 
self to  import  the  ordinary  terms  of  abuse 
into  art-criticism.  Even  a superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  works  might 
have  taught  him  that  after  all  it  was  only 
that  gentleman’s  manner  of  expressing 
himself.  Such  words  as  “ coxcomb,”  “ im- 
posture,” and  “ impudence,”  are  probably 
meant  to  have  but  a Pickwickian  signifi- 
cance when  used  by  the  great  club -bearer, 
who,  perhaps,  is  aware  of  his  reputation  as 
a hard-hitter,  and  not  unwilling  to  maintain 
it.  An  artist  with  greater  faith  in  his  own 
No.  333, 1 infallibility  might  possibly  have  detected  a 
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oompliiiKnil  vcili'd  honoaili  tluf  outward 
aHpcrity  of  Mr.  ItiiHlnu’H  Jittaok.  “ Kliiif'iii^ 
a |)ot  of  iiaiiil  ill  Mio  luiliiio’H  face  ” i«  aftor 
all  Hcarci'ly  a.  more  c.oinc-hy. chance  method 
of  iiaiiitino  a pielurc  than  that  adojited  hy 
the  painter  who  in  a paroxyam  of  disaji- 
pointment  i.s  recorded  i.o  have  lluno  liis 
liriish  at  his  canvas  and  accoiniilishc'd  an 
■<>n'ect  denied  to  oft-rejicated  attempts  and 
-anfonisino  study.  If  indeed  any  real  im- 
]iorta.uce  attached  itself  to  the  abuse 
mingled  with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism,  it 
seems  hard  to  discover  why  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  did  not  feel  etpially  outraged  with 
the  artist  whose  works  he  “ ought  not  to 
have  admitted.”  Wiser  in  liis  generation, 
he  left  the  painter  to  seek  the  fartliing’s 
worth  of  consolation  which  the  jury  have 
awarded  to  Mr.  Whistler’s  wounded  feel- 
ings, and  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  Wo  have 
no  intention  here  of  entering  into  the  tech- 
nical merits  of  the  dispute.  Our  readers 
have  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  beauties 
of  Mr.  Whistler’s  works,  and  however  these 
may  vary,  those  who  hold  them  are  united 
in  their  ax5preciation  of  his  artistic  powers. 
Of  the  fact  that  he  possesses  and  has  dis- 
played some  of  the  qualifications  of  an  artist, 
no  one  can  be  unaware,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  confused  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  daily  journals  have  improved  the 
occasion  during  the  past  week  by  expound- 
ing them  to  the  public.  Our  concern  is, 
first  that  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  art 
and  art- literature  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has, 
should  have  descended  to  the  use  of 
language  altogether  unworthy  of  himself  ; 
next  that  an  artist  should  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  adopt  legal  proceedings  at 
all ; and  lastly  that  their  united  bad 
example  seems  but  too  likely  to  be  followed 
by  others.  A comparatively  insignificant 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  last  remark 
— in  connection  with  which  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Whistler’s  name  incidentally  occurs — is  to 
be  found  in  another  page  of  this  number. 
Artists  of  all  grades  and  classes  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  after  all  their  works 
are  the  true  guardians  of  their  reputation. 
A banker  or  man  of  business  has  a real 
cause  of  grievance  against  any  one  who 
attacks  his  credit,  because  that  is  the 
foundation  of  his  professional  existence, 
and  because  the  damage  can  be  approxi- 
mately assessed  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence. 
But  an  art-worker— whether  poet,  painter, 
architect,  or  man  of  letters — should"  sitrely 
rise  above  all  this.  Open  and  legitimate 
attacks  may  be  met  with  advantage  in  a 
proper  manner.  Controversies  must  arise 
— perhaps  quarrels  with  them.  But  that 
when  smarting  under  real  or  supposed  in- 
justice advantage  should  be  taken  of  vulgar 
means  of  retaliation,  or  of  opportunities  for 
attacking  others  innocent  of  offence,  is  dis- 
creditable to  all  who  so  act.  If  any  remnant 
of  chivalry  is  left  us  in  these  days,  at  least 
those  who  believe  it  should  observe  the 
rule  of  refusing  to  fight  with  vulgar 
weapons  or  with  enemies  unworthy  of  them. 
If  we  have  outlived  such  considerations, 
there  is  an  old  proverb  to  be  remem- 
bered, if  for  the  sake  of  decency  alone, 
which  bids  us  “ wash  our  dirty  linen  at 
home.” 


FIVE  ELIZABETHAN  JOHNS. 

SHIITE,  alone,  as  already  observed  at  page 
501,  is  uneonfused  with  one  or  other  of 
the  rest.  The  record  of  his  death  in  1503 
has  not  been  disputed.  I now  propose  to  treat 
of  the  Thynnes  of  Longleat.  The  family 
carries  back  its  ancestry  to  the  reign  of  King 
John,  at  which  period  the  name  was  Botevile; 
but  the  genealogist,  with  a pleasing  association 
of  fact  and  fancy,  accounts  for  the  change  by 
stating  tli.at  John  Botevile  came  to  be  called, 
from  the  place  of  his  residence,  John-o’-th’- 
June,  and  thence  Thynne.  One  member  of  the 
family  was  Master  of  the  Household  to  Henry 
VII.  William  Thyme  edited  the  works  of 


Chaucer.  His  son  Francis  was  Lancaster 
Herald,  and  a great  collector  of  historical 
antiipiities.  The  assassination  of  'I’hornas 
Tliynne  in  his  coach  in  the  Hayrnarket,  12th 
February,  10S2,  is  sculptured  on  his  memorial 
tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey.  'The  settle- 
ment of  the  family  at  Longleat  came  about  in 
a well-known  way,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
has  been  simply  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
Leat,  in  Saxon,  meant  to  lead,  as  water  or  an 
a<iueduot.  (The  name  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  is 
connected  with  an  example  of  this  kind  near 
Plymouth.)  'The  stream  that  drives  a mill  is 
sometimes  called  a leat,  and  there  is  known  to 
have  been  a mill  belonging  to  the  monastic 
buildings  that  once  occupied  the  ground.  John 
Thynne,  coming  from  Shropshire,  made  his 
first  purchase  from  the  grantees  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1540.  He  was  knighted  in  1547,  and  married 
t he  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  llichard  Gres- 
ham the  year  after.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Protector  Somerset’s  secretaries,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  rewarded  by  a share  of  the 
surrendered  property  that  fell  so  abundantly 
into  the  duke’s  hands.  Upon  the  fall  of  his 
patron,  he  resided  upon  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  Longleat  by  new  purchases,  and 
when  a fire  had  injured  the  buildings  gave 
directions  for  the  present  mansion.  Accounts 
of  the  building  are  preserved,  but  no  mention 
occurs  of  the  arthitect  or  his  fees,  and  the 
assumption  has  thus  been  made  that  he  con- 
ducted  it  himself.  Yet,  by  concurrent  tradi- 
tion, the  design  is  attributed  to  John  of  Padua, 
and  held  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the 
Protector’s  house  in  the  Strand,  known  to  be 
his  work.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  more 
probable  than  that  the  retired  and  wealthy 
secretary  should  consult  the  foremost  architect 
of  the  day,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
under  the  auspices  of  their  common  patron, 
'rhat  Thynne,  on  the  other  hand,  should  have 
been  the  designer  of  this  noble  mansion  is 
eminently  unlikely.  So,  also,  Britton’s  sugges- 
tion that  John  of  Padua  and  John  Thorpe 
were  identical,  if  ■ not  advanced  upon  slight 
reflection,  is  certainly  no  longer  tenable.  But 
I see  nothing  at  variance  with  some  sort  of 
discipleship,  and  that  Thorpe  survived  the 
other  fully  thirty  years  would  seem  to  be  fairly 
shown.  It  has  been  very  well  remarked  that 
one  who  trudged  away  from  his  native  village 
as  plain  John  Thorpe,  might  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  Muses  under  the  brightening 
influence  of  Italian  skies,  and  return  as  Giovanni 
di  Padova  ; but  Thorpe  seems  to  have  justified 
no  inference  of  the  kind.  He  was  English 
throughout,  not  to  say  ostentatious  of  his 
nationality  Britton  says  “ Somerset  House,  in 
London,  and  Longleat  in  Wiltshire — the  most 
generally  acknowledged  works  of  John  of 
Padua — are  amongst  Thorpe’s  drawings  in  the 
Soane  Museum.  But  I have  pointed  before 
to  the  inconclusiveness  of  such  testimony, 
unless  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  also  to  be 
assigned  to  him  ! John  of  Padua’s  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  1544,  and  Holland  House  is 
dated  1607,  which  makes  too  wide  a range  to 
be  probable.  There  is  nothing,  moreover,  in 
Thorpe’s  book  of  the  graphic  vigour  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  atmosphere  of  Italian  studios 
— such  as  Shute  displays — but  which  can 
hardly  be  looked  for  from  the  practical  sur- 
veyor or  organiser  of  works  ; nor  from  the  man 
of  scholastic  training,  like  Kaye  or  Wren. 
Were  it  pardonable,  however,  to  regard  Thorpe 
as  sometimes  acting  rather  in  a business  than 
artistic  capacity,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  re- 
ferred to  in  his  volume  might  have  fallen  con- 
secutively under  his  care.  Of  him  I propose 
to  say  no  more.  Sir  John  Thynne  commenced 
his  house  January  21,  1567-8,  and  finished  it 
March  29,  1578.  'The  cost  is  put  down  at 
i£8,000.  'The  Queen  paid  a visit  to  Sir  John  in 
1575,  at  which  time,  the  building  had  no 
doubt  acquired  a sufficient  state  of  complete- 
ness for  the  royal  entertainment.  The  family 
obtained  .a  baronetcy  in  1641.  The  titles  of 
baron  and  viscount  date  from  1682,  and  the 
marijuisate  of  BathJ  from  1789.  Some  of 
these  particulars  are  drawn  from  an  admirable 
account,  road  by  Canon  Jackson  within  the 
walls  of  the  mansion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
marquis,  to  the  Wilts  Archceological  Society. 
An  .assembly  sitting,  ns  the  reader  playfully 
remarked,  like  a jury  on  the  very  body  of  the 
place ! Short  as  this  narrative  may  appear,  it 


sufficiently  and  authentically  disposes  of  the 
architectural  pretensions  and  doings  of  Sir 
John  Thynne,  whose  ennobled  descendants  are 
yet  living  in  our  midst. 

With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  this  subject, 
though  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  fetch  a com- 
pass, it  may  bo  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  the 
c.areer  of  Reginald  Bole.  He  w.o«  related  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  after  serving  his  terms  at  Ox- 
ford, and  obtaining  some  Church  preferment, 
was  sent  by  the  King  to  Italy  for  further  study. 
On  returning  to  England,  he  offended  Henry  by 
opposing  his  divorce  from  Catherine ; and 
thereupon  quitting  the  country,  returned  no 
more  until  the  accession  of  Mary.  'That  Queen 
had  reason  to  Vje  grateful,  and  throughout  her 
reign  no  subject  held  a higher  place  than 
Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  Chancellor  of  both 
Universities.  Puller,  in  his  “ Worthies,”  notes 
that  he  studied  at  Padua,  and  ‘‘  degenerated 
into  a perfect  Italian.”  Queen  Mary  and 
Cardinal  Pole  both  died  in  November,  1558. 
John  Kaye,  M.A.,  left  England  in  1539  for 
Padua,  where  in  a couple  of  years  he  became 
professor  of  Greek,  and  graduated  M.D.  He 
returned  in  1544.  During  a space  of  nearly 
five  years  he  had  thus  been  in  contact  with  a 
scion  of  the  royal  stock  of  the  Plantaganets, 
who,  though  self-expatriated,  continued  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  at  the  English  Court. 
Whether  Kaye  had  any  mission  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  he  was  certainly  treated  with  favour 
by  Henry,  and  the  pseudonym  that  in  Thorpe’s 
case  was  so  very  improbable,  here  becomes  a 
natural  and  well-earned  appellation.  Is  it  not 
idle,  in  the  face  of  evidence  like  this,  to  con- 
tend that  in  the  self-same  year  of  our  Lord, 
1544,  there  was  yet  another  John,  more  worthy 
to  be  styled  “ of  Padua,”  albeit  no  man  can  en- 
lighten us  by  one  iota  of  his  antecedents  or  his 
exit  ? Is  it  not  infinitely  more  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Kaye,  a man  of  learning  and  posi- 
tion,  just  arrived  from  the  favourite  realm  of 
art,  should  be  appointed  ” Designer  of  his 
Majesty’s  Buildings  ?”  That  he  was  not  a pro- 
fessor of  construction  or  design  is  nothing. 
Who  was  William  of  Wykeham  apprenticed  to ; 
who  Sir  John  Durham  ; who  Sir  Christopher 
Wren;  and  not  to  come  later  down  among 
king’s  architects,  who  Edward  BloreP  When  one 
rich  man  was  questioned  by  the  Privy  Council 
concerning  his  “ great  and  sudden  wealth,” 
he  sufficiently  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  had  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  his  master. 
So  had  John  of  Padua,  and  possibly  with  a 
similar  result.  In  one  case  it  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a noble  house,  and  (by  the  assumed 
parallel)  to  the  re-erection  and  re-endowment 
of  a college  in  the  other — the  college,  founded, 
let  it  be  remembered,  by  Doctor  Kaye  (who 
seems  to  have  been  his  own  architect),  having 
its  most  noted  features  traditionally  associated 
with  John  of  Padua  ! John  Kaye  can  be  traced 
from  birth  in  his  father’s  Norfolk  house  to 
school  and  college  ; thence  to  Padua,  and  home 
again.  He  can  be  followed  to  Court,  to  learned 
retirement,  and  to  the  tomb.  He  was  patronised 
by  Henry  VIII.,  was  physician  to  Edward  VI., 
stood  in  favour  with  Philip  and  Mary,  and  at 
Elizabeth’s  visit  to  the  University  in  1564  the 
Queen  lodged  at  King’s,  and -the  maids  of 
honour  at  Caius.  Surrounded  at  all  times  by 
theologians  he  seems  to  have  surrendered  to 
them  his  individual  sentiments.  Pitseus,  from 
this  cause,  thought  he  had  no  very  determinate 
ideas,  but  was  always  of  the  same  religion  as 
the  reigning  monarch,  like  the  Berkshire 
Vicar  of  Bray  in  those  four  reigns — who, 
according  to  Puller,  commenced  as  Papist,  then 
became  Protestant,  next  Papist  again,  and  then 
Protestant  once  more  ! The  dtinger  attending 
“determinate  ideas”  in  times  so  fluctuating 
may  have  induced  the  dedication  of  the  college 
gates  to  incorporeal  attributes  rather  than  to 
names  allusive  to  the  ruler  of  the  day.  Despite 
all  cautiousness,  however,  his  last  days  were 
made  sorrowful  through  the  discovery,  among 
the  college  stores,  of  certain  vestments  and 
ornaments  preserved,  though  disused,  since  the 
previous  reign. 

Information  on  the  whole  subject  might  be 
amplified  by  further  research.  “ Memorials  of 
Cambridge,”  by  Wright  and  Jones,  and  Cooper’s 
“ Athena3-C.autab  ” have  been  consulted  here. 
But  the  points  of  contrast  now  shown,  together 
with  those  in  my  “ Chapter  of  'Transitionists,” 
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may  sulFiciently  identify  Kaye  of  England  with 
him  of  Padua,,  and  dispose  of  the  live  Eliza, 
bethan  Johns.  Thomas  Moiiuis. 


ARCIUTECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  ; the  President, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  the  chair. 

ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS. 

There  were  03  nominations  for  membership, 
and,  according  to  the  usual  custom  at  the  asso- 
ciation, the  names  would  have  been  put  from  the 
chair,  and  voted  for  seriatim  by  a show  of  hands 
At  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  however, 
Mr.  'William  Scott  formally  demanded  that  a 
ballot  be  taken  upon  the  names.  The  Associa- 
tion  could  now,  he  considered,  afford  to  be  more 
careful  as  to  qualification  for  membership,  and 
to  render  it  somewhat  more  difficult,  and 
therefore  more  of  a privilege,  to  obtain  admit- 
tance. He  hoped  in  the  future  it  would  be 
considered  a special  honour  to  have  been 
exempted  from  ballot.  He  proposed  one  such 
exception  in  the  present  list — of  a member  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  whose  works 
were  very  well  known — Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  of 
Belfast.  The  President  having  put  Mr.  Lynn’s 
name  to  the  meeting,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  acclamation,  and  the  ballot  took 
place  on  the  other  62  names — an  operation 
which  occupied  an  hour  and  a half.  The  event 
sbo  wed  that  no  fewer  than  19  names  were  black- 
balled. The  following  were  elected  ; — T. 
Watkins,  M.  Yetts,  E.  Herbert,  H.  Phelps 
Drew,  E.  B.  Nevinson,  A.  W.  Garson,  A.  H. 
Fisher,  C.  H.  Brodie,  Walter  Scott,  J.  T. 
Newton,  W.  W.  Ballard,  W.  J.  Gathercole,  T. 
A.  Nash,  A.  O.  Collard,  H.  W.  Moore,  A.  White, 
W.  Russell  Ryley,  F.  E.  Littler,  D.  R.  McBlane, 
E.  A Sutton,  Ralph  Johnson,  E.  Lloyd-Jones, 
W.  I.  Whitehead,  C.  G.  Kilminster,  H.  W. 
Roberts,  C.  J.  Marshall,  R.  W.  Hastings,  J.  A. 
Gotch,  H.  Monson,  A.  B.  Friend,  G.  F.  Harvey, 
C.  F.  L.  Y’oung,  H.  Searle,  E.  H.  Sharpe,  W. 
Dickenson,  W.  Howard,  A.  Bridges,  G.  H. 
Fillott,  G.  W.  Miller,  J.  A.  Mingay,  H.  Allen 
Crockers,  and  H.  Yorke.  15  nominations  were 
read. 

WINDOWS. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Vice-President,  delivered 
the  following  lecture,  illustrating  his  remarks 
from  a series  of  drawings  (some  of  which  we 
reproduce  amongst  our  photo-lithographs),  and 
by  sketching  on  the  blackboard  details. 

“Windows,”  the  subject  of  my  paper,  is  one 
so  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  very  first 
principles  of  design  that  I venture  to  think  it  j 
needs  no  apology  from  me  for  bringing  it  be- 
fore you  this  evening.  From  the  time  a mem- 
ber sends  his  first  sketch  to  the  Class  of  Design 
he  will  find  (as  long  as  he  remains  in  our  pro- 
fession) that  it  is  constantly  engaging  his 
attention,  and  requiring  all  the  skill  he  can 
bring  to  bear  to  solve  the  various  problems  pre- 
senting themselves  in  his  active  practice ; but 
in  reading  a paper  in  the  short  time  very  pro- 
perly allowed  by  our  Association,  it  becomes 
difiioult  to  select  even  a portion  of  this  subject 
sufficiently  restricted  to  allow  of  comparatively 
adequate  treatment.  The  one  I have  chosen  is 
practically  unlimited,  and  which,  in  relation  to 
design,  we  could,  probably  most  of  us,  talk  on 
till  doomsday.  I propose,  therefore,  at  once 
greatly  to  restrict  its  scope,  and  thus  enable  me 
to  bring  forward  some  considerations  and  sug- 
gestions which  I hope  may  be  worthy  of  your 
attention,  and  afford  many  here  an  opportunity 
in  the  discussion  afterwards  of  adding  to  our 
general  store  of  information  and  instruction, 
which  is  the  main  object  of  our  meetings  here. 
I do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  notice  windows 
employed  in  ecclesiastical  or  public  buildings  ; 
neither  do  I propose  to  trace  their  introduction 
and  use  from  the  Ark  downwards,  but  rather 
to  endeavour  to  consider  their  treatment  for 
modern  domestic  purposes,  more  especially  as 
adapted  to  town  houses,  referring  only  to  old 
examples  to  illustrate  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
their  superiority  or  inferiority  over  those  now 
generally  in  use.  That  windows  are  or  should 
be  an  all-important  element  in  modern  desigft, 
no  one  in  this  room,  I take  it,  would  care  to 
question,  and  their  use  at  once  marks  a great 
point  of  departure  between  our  modern  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  the  ancients.  The  archi- 


tecture of  tlu*  Egyptians  and  of  the  0 rooks  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  boon  wiiidowle.ss,  as 
far  as  the  examples  remaining  to  us  bear  testi- 
mony, and  it  was  not  till  the  art  spread  further 
northwards  towards  our  more  uncongenial 
clime  that  windows  came  to  bo  a necessary 
feature  in  design,  and  naturally  asserted  them, 
selves,  so  that  the  ancient  Greek  typos  had 
gradually  to  bo  abandoned,  and  it  is  this  neces- 
sity of  windows  that  has  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  failure  in  the  endeavour  to 
implant  these  styles  in  our  country  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  That  the  stately  portico  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  instance,  should  screen 
several  stories  of  windows  lighting  offices,  lava- 
tories, and  cloak-rooms,  can  hardly  seem  satis- 
factory to  any  of  us,  and  whereas  in  this  climate 
light  and  cheerfulness  are  the  great  desiderata, 
it  can  surely  not  be  open  to  doubt  that  windows 
should  play  a leading  part  in  the  external  ele- 
vations of  our  buildings.  Ple.ase  to  bear  in 
mind  that  I propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
sider the  treatment  of  windows  apart  from  any 
particular  style,  aiming  simply  to  arrive  at  their 
requirements,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting 
them.  It  seems  a self-evident  proposition,  yet 
one  that  is  continually  disregarded,  that  the  size 
of  the  windows  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  rooms  that  they  are  intended  to  light.  Y'et 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  cases 
where  three  windows,  all  of  the  same  size,  “ to 
preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  elevation  ” las 
the  speculating  builder  says),  light  three 
rooms  of  totally  different  sizes,  the  result  being 
that  one  bedroom  is  fairly  lighted,  the  other  is 
very  dark,  while  the  dressing-room  is  so  light 
that  you  hardly  dare  dress  in  it  without  the 
blind  being  drawn  down,  as  you  seem  to  be 
quite  out  in  the  open  air.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  any  law  giving  exact  rules  as 
to  the  proportion  of  lighting  space  necessary 
for  a given  room — much  depends  for  instance 
on  the  position  of  the  light ; in  the  well-known 
example  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  building 
is  amply  lighted  by  a small  circular  opening  in 
the  roof.  The  cubic  contents  of  this  building 
are  given  at  1,934,460  cubic  feet,  and  the  area 
of  the  circular  opening  only  572  feet,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  required  had  the 
lighting  been  from  the  side.  The  rule  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Sir  William  Chambers 
is  to  add  the  depth  and  height  of  the  room 
together,  and  an  eighth  of  the  result  will  give 
the  width  of  the  window.  Gwilt  gives,  as  a 
general  rule,  1ft.  super,  of  light  in  a vertical 
wall  to  every  100  cubic  feet  in  the  room. 
Robert  Morris  says  that  the  superficial  area  of 
the  window  should  equal  the  square  root  of  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  room ; this,  however, 
though  no  doubt  approximately  true,  must 
evidently  be  open  to  large  variations,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  street,  and  especially 
according  to  the  aspect  and  the  climate  ; and 
the  exact  size  of  certain  windows  to  suit  cer- 
tain shaped  rooms  can  only  be  learnt  by  obser- 
vation and  experience.  The  matter  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefully  considered.  It  should  be  also  borne 
in  mind  that  certain  rooms  will  require  more 
lighting  than  others : a drawing-room  more 
than  a dining-room ; a dressing-room  rather 
more  than  a bedroom,  and  so  on  ; and  if  this 
is  carefully  attended  to  (and  of  course  taste 
and  discrimination  used),  the  elevation  will  be 
at  least  an  honest  and  truthful  one,  and  you 
will  not  find  the  principal  windows  on  ground 
floor  lighting,  as  is  often  the  case,  a cloak- 
room or  a w.c.  Assuming  now  that  you  have 
settled  the  amount  of  glass  area  that  will  be 
required  to  pleasantly  light  the  room  according 
to  one  of  these  rules,  the  next  question  is  the 
proportion  or  masses  in  which  this  shall  be 
arranged,  and  here  at  once  in  the  case  of  dwell- 
ing-houses we  are  met  by  two  very  definite 
rules  1st,  that  the  sill  must  be  2ft.  Gin.  to 
3ft.  from  the  floor;  and  secondly,  that  the  head 
of  the  window  should  be  as  near  the  ceiling  as 
possible — this,  though  not  always  attended  to, 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  good  lighting  of  a room.  This,  therefore, 
determines  within  a very  small  margin  the 
height  of  your  window,  and  it  then  remains  for 
the  architect  to  decide  on  the  distribution  of 
this  space,  whether  it  shall  be  in  one  mass  or  in 
two,  three,  or  four  ; and  here,  of  course,  rules 
cease  to  guide,  and  taste,  judgment,  and  expe- 
rience step  in.  Though,  however,  there  are  no 


actual  rules  to  guide  us  in  this  all-irnportant 
(pieslion  of  tin*  distribution  of  the  ligliting 
area,  there  are  many  reasons  wliieh  may 
affect  our  arrangements,  and  as  tliis  is  the 
most  important  i>art  of  my  subject  I will 
go  into  it  a little  more  at  length.  The 
main  objects  to  bo  aimed  at  are  two  in  num- 
ber— firstly,  the  effect  of  the  arrangement 
as  seen  from  the  room ; and,  secondly,  the 
effect  on  the  exlern.al  elevation,  and  it  is  the 
judicious  application  of  the  window  to  suit  both 
the  internal  and  external  requirements  that 
calls  forth  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
architect.  I have  placed  the  internal  effect 
first  as  being  the  most  important,  though  no 
design  can  of  course  be  considered  satisfactory 
which  does  not  meet  both  requirements.  The 
first  axiom  that  may  be  laid  down  under  this 
head  is  that  wherever  a room  is  so  large  that 
one  well-proportioned  window  will  not  properly 
light  it,  then  that  room  (assuming  the  light  is 
from  one  side  only)  must  have  three  windows, 
not  necessarily  of  equal  size,  for  it  may  have 
one  large  and  two  small,  but  it  should  on  no 
account  have  an  even  number  of  windows  in 
one  side.  No  doubt  most  of  you  have  noticed, 
on  going  into  a room  lighted  with  two  windows 
in  one  side,  there  is  something  unsatisfactory 
about  it.  The  room  strikes  you  as  gloomy,  and 
that  there  is  a pier  where  there  should  be  a 
window,  yet  hundreds  of  town  houses  are  built, 
entirely  ignoring  this  first  principal,  and  gene- 
rally again  “ to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the 
elevation,”  which  is  usually  divided  into  three 
bays.  I have  a drawing  here  (see  illustration 
No.  1 on  photo-lithographic  sheet)  showing  the 
usual  arrangement.  Thus,  the  ground  floor  has 
an  entrance-door  and  two  windows,  and  the  re- 
maining floors  three  windows  on  each  floor.  The 
result  is  the  dining-room  strikes  you  as  gloomy, 
with  a large  central  pier.  You  then  go  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  is  usually  well  lighted  and 
the  best  room  in  the  house,  having  a centre 
window,  but  above  this  again  the  window  over 
the  porch  in  each  floor  lights  a small  room, 
sometimes  a dressing-room,  and  the  principal 
bedrooms  again  have  a pier  in  the  centre, 
with  the  same  gloomy  result  noticed  in  the 
dining-room,  the  disadvantage  here  being 
largely  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  properly 
arranging  the  furniture — a matter  which 
should  be  always  considered  in  the  design  of 
a room  and  the  disposition  of  its  windows.  In 
this  case  the  dressing-table  must  either  stand 
between  the  windows  where  the  light  will  be 
very  bad,  or  it  must  stand  under  one  of  the 
windows,  when,  being  one  of  the  principal 
pieces  of  furniture,  it  will  give  the  whole  room 
a one-sided  appearance.  The  windows  are  all 
double-hung  sashes,  with  the  exception  of  some, 
perhaps,  which  are  fixed,  and  usually  the  head 
of  the  window  is  some  distance  below  the  ceil- 
ing in  order  to  allow  an  elaborate  cornice  full 
of  builders’  stock  enrichments  to  run  its  head- 
long career  over  the  top  of  it,  and  often  also 
a little  bit  of  wall  space  which  the  paper- 
hanger  finds  is  not  large  enough  for  one 
pattern  on  the  paper,  and  so  leaves  it  altogether, 
hoping  the  curtains  will  hide  it,  as  they  often 
do,  for  there  are  no  arrangements  made  for 
these  or  for  the  blinds,  or  indeed  for  any- 
thing. This  is  an  unexaggerated  description 
of  the  windows  of  the  houses  run  up  by  specu- 
lating builders,  in  which  nine-tenths  of  us 
Londoners  and  other  dwellers  in  towns  are 
doomed  to  live.  Any  idea  of  ventilation 
by  means  of  them,  except  through  the  ill-fitted 
sash,  does  not  seem  even  to  have  troubled  them. 
This  is  a very  common  instance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  internal  comfort  for  external  uniformity  of 
appearance,  for  it  is  true  of  the  outside  as  of 
the  inside  that  a void  should  fill  the  centre  of 
the  wall.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  combin- 
ing the  two  advantages,  and  as  in  all  cases 
where  design  is  made  subsidiary  to  the  internal 
requirements,  the  external  effect  is  much  im- 
proved. Uniformity  with  builders  takes  the 
place  of  design,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  it  is  so. 
An  arrangement  is  shown  (see  No.  2)  which  en- 
deavours to  meet  some  of  these  defects  without 
having  any  striking  novelty  in  it.  Please  re- 
member I am  not  alluding  to  the  style  of 
design  in  any  way,  but  merely  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows  as  a basis  of  design.  Here 
you  get  a good  triplet  window  in  the  centre  of 
the  principal  rooms  on  ground,  second,  and  third 
floors,  and  in  the  drawing-room  a variety  of 
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form  which  IcikIh  itwclf  well  to  the  various  uses 
of  that  room.  Kxtcrnall.v  the  clTect  is  surely 
bolter  than  tlie  otlier,  and  if  repealed  down  a 
street  ail  w/iiiiliim  it  at  least  presents  some 
breaks  and  variations  to  relieve  the  eye,  almost 
entirely  wiintinjr  in  the  former  more  usual 
examplo.  l’ossil>ly,  in  the  case  of  a speculatinfr 
builder,  th((  unlovely  uniformity  of  Gower- 
street  or  Wimpole- street  is  preferable  to 
the  variety  which  they  sometimes  aim  at. 
Another  advantafre  in  my  eyes  is  that  it  marks 
the  principal  rooms,  and  ffives  some  clue  to  the 
peneral  arrangement,  which  the  other  does  not. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  as  important 
not  to  have  a central  pier  externally  as  in- 
ternally, and  this  is  a rule  more  generally 
observed  than  the  other.  Speculating  builders 
even  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they  ought  to 
get  a window  in  the  centre  externally  if  pos- 
sible. The  importance  of  this  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated by  looking  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  in  Pall-mall,  where  the  entrance 
elevation  has  a central  bay  — that  to- 
wards Pall-mall  having  a central  pier,  and 
the  dignity  the  one  has  over  the  other  is  seen 
at  cme.  The  arrangement  of  the  Thatched 
House  Club,  in  St.  James’s-street,  is  good  in  i 
this  particular.  On  the  ground  floor  you  have 
the  entrance  door  and  three  large  windows 
lighting  the  reading-room ; this  arrangement, 
you  will  notice,  gives  a central  pier  externally, 
but  to  avoid  this  on  the  floors  above  a bay  win- 
dow is  thrown  out,  being,  to  my  mind,  a very 
satisfactory  solution  of  that  particular  diffi- 
culty. One  other  building  in  Pall-mall  I will 
notice,  as,  though  satisfactory  in  some  respects, 
and  well  detailed  in  many,  strikes  me  as  an 
example  of  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  way  of 
the  arrangement  of  windows.  Taking  the 
ground  floor  you  have  the  old  arrangement  of 
two  windows  and  entrance  door  already  noticed, 
and  as  if  to  make  matters  still  worse  each  of 
these  windows  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
centre  mullion,  and  on  looking  in  at  the  door 
you  will  see  even  this  again  has  a centre  pier 
opposite  to  you.  But  to  return  to  the  general 
question  of  the  disposition  of  windows ; this,  of 
course,  varies  somewhat  with  the  style  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  designer,  but  here  again 
there  are  certain  rules  which  never  vary  in  any 
well-considered  and  well-balanced  design.  Sir 
Charles  Barry  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  a master  in  this  disposition  and  balance  of 
wall  and  window  spaces.  The  elevation  of 
Bridgewater  House  towards  the  street  is  a 
good  example  of  this  balance  and  propor- 
tion, and  the  Reform  and  Travellers  Clubs 
are  two  other  well-known  examples.  At  the 
same  time  in  these  Italian  examples,  though 
there  is  so  much  to  admire,  on  examination  of 
the  plan  we  are  often  compelled  to  admit  that 
too  much  is  sacrificed  to  the  elevation.  Some- 
times we  find  a dummy  window  (and  I think  the 
least  fastidious  about  truth  in  architecture 
would  find  it  difficult  to  justify  this),  or  some- 
times we  find  one  of  these  large  well-propor- 
tioned windows  lights  a w.c.,  or  that  part  of 
these  first  and  second-floor  windows  light  one 
larger  room,  no  indication  whatever  of  which 
exists  externally.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
voids  to  solids  in  an  elevation  I venture  myself 
to  think  that  the  only  true  law  that  should 
guide  us  in  the  designing  of  modern  buildings 
for  modern  purposes  is  that  of  the  necessities 
of  the  internal  arrangements.  The  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  lays  down  that  the  area  of  voids 
shall  not  exceed  the  area  of  solids,  but  this  is 
with  a view  to  solidity  more  than  architectural 
effect,  and  is  relaxed  if  sufficient  stability  can 
be  otherwise  shown.  I would  say  that  in  de- 
signing a warehouse,  where  light  is  the 
great  desideratum,  the  windows  should  be, 
as  they  often  are,  the  main  feature  of 
the  design.  You  may  hear  people  say  that 
a building  only  looks  like  a huge  warehouse, 
and  if  it  is  one  this  is  great  praise.  If  the 
building  to  be  designed  is  a prison,  then  the 
stone  walls  should  be  the  most  prominent,  and 
the  openings  towards  the  streets,  if  any,  should 
bo  small.  A prison  might  be  actually  just  as 
safe  if  the  external  walls  had  tiers  of  well-pro- 
portioned dummy  windows,  but  it  would  not 
look  so  to  the  eye,  and  would  be  universally 
condemned.  The  same,  therefore,  should  hold 
good  in  buildings  generally  between  these  two 
extremes.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  this  external 
expression  of  the  use  of  a building  that  we 


should  rely  on  more  than  anything,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a stylo  distinctive  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 'Take,  for  instance,  the  windows  of  an 
ordinary  county  house.  Nothing  is  more 
charming  to  the  eye  than  the  windows  of  old 
Kent,  Sussex,  or  Worcestershire  houses  of  150 
years  ago,  with  their  quaint,  long,  low,  many- 
divided  windows  and  white  frames  flush  with 
outer  face  of  wall.  I have  here  (see  illustration) 
a drawing  of  one  of  these — very  charming  and 
picturesque  it  is.  I measured  it,  as  modern 
improvements  compel  its  entire  removal.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  partly  half-timbered,  covered  with 
vines,  and  lichen-grown  tiles.  Internally  it  has 
no  room  more  than  Oft.  lOin.  in  height,  and 
daylight  can  be  seen  between  most  of  the  win- 
dow frames  and  the  wall.  Now,  in  rebuilding 
this  house  the  rooms  will  be  about  10ft.  high, 
and  therefore,  following  the  rule  that  the  sill 
should  be  2ft.  fiin.  to  3ft.  from  the  floor,  and 
the  head  as  near  the  ceiling  as  practicaVjle, 
you  will  see  at  once  that  these  long  low  win- 
dows  become  impracticable,  and  therefore,  not 
to  be  attempted  in  any  way.  It  seems  rather 
hard  to  give  them  up.  They  are  so  quaint  and 
pretty,  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  unless  you  want  to  build  a little 
imitation  cottage  in  which  the  farmer  will 
curse  the  architect  through  all  his  tenancy. 
Modern  requirements  must  be  met  if  architec- 
ture is  to  live,  and  there  are  many  signs 
abroad  that  we  have  studied  the  requirements 
of  our  ancestors  long  enough,  and  must  now 
think  more  of  the  requirements  of  our  clients. 

do  not  mean  that  we  must  give  up  our 
pieturesqueness.  There  is  plenty  of  room  still 
for  that;  but  we  must  adopt  modern  forms, 
and  express  modern  requirements,  and  make 
our  houses  look  as  if  they  were  inhabited  by 
modern  men  and  women,  and  aiming  at  this, 
we  shall  without  doubt  arrive  at  a modern 
style.  And  now  I come — having  settled  the 
number  and  proportion  of  our  openings — to 
the  much-vexed  question  as  to  with  what  they 
shall  be  filled,  and  here  at  once  the  question 
of  modern  requirements  arises,  and  asks  for  a 
practical  solution.  It  is  a question  beset  with 
many  difficulties — the  introduction  of  large 
sheets  of  plate  glass  being  the  disputed  point, 
and  here  it  is  no  good  looking  to  the  public  for 
light ; for,  while  some  will  say  “ you  must  avail 


employ  the  large  sheets  at  the  Houses  of 
I'arliament,  plainly  showing  that  he  considered 
at  least  that  the  one  stylo  lent  itself  more 
readily  to  this  inodern  improvement  than  the 
other.  During  the  last  few  years  ,a  much  dis- 
puted compromise  has  been  largely  used — viz., 
that  of  employing  a large  sheet  in  the  lower 
sash,  and  small  squares  in  the  upper  one.  I 
have  employed  this  myself,  but  like  most 
compromises  I can’t  say  I think  it  wholly 
satisfactory.  On  one  occasion  I had  to  take 
plans  for  a small  house  before  a well-known 
architect,  and  he  said  to  me,  “ You  don’t  mean 
to  persecute  your  client  with  these  small  bars, 

I hope and  when  I said  I did,  he  said, 
“Why,  when  I look  out  of  the  window  it  is 
generally  through  the  upper  pane,  and  I love 
to  watch  the  sky  and  the  ever-changing  clouds, 
and  I could  never  do  this  through  your 
small  panes;”  and  he  seemed  so  in  earnest 
about  it  I have  always  felt  there  was  some- 
thing in  it,  and  when  on  another  and  later  occa,- 
sion  a committee  passed  a resolution  to  omit  the 
small  panes  in  another  small  house  of  mine,  I 
confess  I did  not  feel  quite  so  confident  that  I 
was  all  in  the  right,  although  I knew  it  would 
greatly  damage  the  general  external  effect  I 
had  aimed  at,  and  so  it  did  in  the  design.  Still, 
I thought  a tenant  might  some  day  live  there, 
who  also  had  a strong  love  for  the  sky,  and  he 
again  would  condemn  the  architect  who  had 
done  so  much  to  destroy  his  enjoyment  of  it. 
Some  will  say,  “ Oh,  we  architects  must  do  what 
we  consider  best,  and  not  risk  our  reputations 
by  trying  to  please  everybody,  as  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  like  the  man  with  his  donkey,  and 
please  nobody.”  Still  we  must  remember 
that  houses  are  built  for  men  to  live  in,  and 
their  convenience  should  most  undoubtedly  be 
our  first  consideration.  I confess,  therefore, 
I am  still  in  some  dilemma  on  the  point  my- 
self, and  though  I certainly  have  not  found 
out  a way  of  employing  large  sheets  of  plate- 
glass  satisfactorily,  I feel  there  is  some  reason 
in  the  objections  raised  against  small  panes, 
though  I do  no  not  share  them  as  far  as  re- 
gards my  own  personal  feelings.  Mr.  Robson, 
in  his  book  on  “ School  Architecture,”  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  says  : — “ In  case  of  break- 
age, the  danger  to  the  children  from  falling 
glass  is  much  slighter  from  moderately-sized 


yourself  of  this  modern  invention,  I will  have  I pieces,  while  the  ever-recurring  glazier’s  mend' 
all  my  windows  filled  with  it,  and  will  use  ing  bill  is  in  each  case  less.  Now  that  modern 


nothing  else.  Hike  to  see  the  view  unobstructed, 
&c.;”  others  say,  “ if  I must  have  plate  glass, 
let  me  have  as  little  as  possible,  it’s  so  vulgar, 
and  I don’t  want  to  make  my  house  look  like 
a shop  or  a club,  &e.”  Well,  like  most  other 
questions,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  our  object  should  be  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  both  sides,  and 
endeavour  to  combine  the  two,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  plate- 
glass  is  the  bare,  bald,  appearance  it  gives  to 
the  elevation  externally,  which  makes  it  in 
many  cases  extremely  difficult  to  use  it  success- 
fully. We  may  summarise  roughly  the  two 
modes  of  overcoming  this,  as  firstly  by  divid- 
ing the  window  opening  by  transoms  and  mul- 
lions ; and,  secondly,  by  dividing  the  glass 
itself  by  sash-bars,  &c.  Plate-glass,  when  used 
in  the  small  sheets  required  for'  a mullioned 
window,  is  comparatively  easy  of  application; 
the  sheets  are  so  reduced  in  size  that  the  bald- 
ness does  not  become  apparent,  and  much  may, 
therefore,  be  said  in  favour  of  mullioned 
windows,  by  which  method  a room  may  be  as 
well  lighted  with  as  ample  glass  surface 
although  that  surface  may  be  separated  by 
mullions.  Still,  there  are  many  people 
who  resolutely  decline  to  have  mullioned 
windows  ; even  though  the  sashes  or  casements 
are  filled  with  plate,  they  consider  that  mul- 
lions, if  they  do  not  obstruct  the  light,  ob- 
struct the  view,  and  therefore  they  will  not  have 
them  at  any  price,  and  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  treatment  of  plate-glass  then  begins ; and 
here  I would  say  that  no  doubt  the  Italian 
styles  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  the  in- 
troduction of  large  sheets  than  do  the  English 
Gothic  styles.  'To  refer  again  to  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  Bridgewater  House,  though  the  panes 
are  there  divided  by  sash-bars,  they  are  so 
slight  that  they  hardly  have  an  appreciable 
effect  at  a little  distance  on  the  general  design  ; 
but  the  same  architect  did  not  venture  to 


science  has  succeeded  in  making  sheets  of  glass 
larger  than  a dining-table,  we  are  in  danger  of 
passing  with  too  rapid  strides  from  the  old- 
fashioned  diamond  quarries  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. There  could  hardly  be  a more  complete 
mistake  than  to  indulge  in  the  taste  (or  want 
of  taste)  where  a school  is  the  subject.” 
Plate-glass  we  are  all  ready  to  use  as  a 
great  improvement,  on  account  partly  of 
its  great  strength,  and  partly  on  account 
of  its  perfection  in  manufacture,  so  that 
we  can  see  objects  through  it  without 
distortion  or  obstruction  of  any  kind.  We  all 
know  the  painful  feeling  of  looking  through 
sheet  glass,  where  objects  are  magnified  and 
diminished  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  parts  of  the  glass  you  look 
through  ; but  surely  the  simple  fact  that  plate- 
glass  can  be  made  in  very  large-sheets  does  not 
lay  on  us  the  obligation  of  using  it  in  the  very 
largest  sheets  that  our  openings  will  allow. 
One  revolution  made  by  the  introduction  of 
plate-glass  should  be  mentioned — namely,  the 
abolition  of  shutters,  for,  if  people  could  be 
only  brought  to  believe  it,  plate-glass  windows 
are  far  safer  and  more  difficult  to  get  through 
than  the  antiquated  many-divided  shutter, 
with  its  clumsy  bar  and  bell,  which  nine  times 
out  often  gives  a warning  falsely.  Of  course, 
if  shutters  are  abolished,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  sash  fastener  is  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  Endless  are  the 
varieties  brought  out,  each  claiming  to  have 
some  special  advantage,  and  most  having  also 
some  disadvantage,  generally  discovered  only 
by  the  painful  process  of  experience.  I will 
now  take  up  a few  points  connected  with  win- 
dows internally — more  especially  as  regards 
their  fittings  ; and  the  first  point  is  naturally 
the  advantage  between  casements  and  hung 
sashes.  Casements  are  the  old  fashion,  hung 
sashes  are  the  comparatively  modern  one,  and 
therefore  it  is  generally  assumed  that  hung 
sashes  must  bo  preferable  ; but  I doubt  myself 
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whetlier  in  many  casoa  wo  shall  find  t.hom  to 
bo  so,  and  that  a comhinatiou  of  tho  two  mijjht 
be  advantageously  used. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


FACTORY  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS. 

IN  a recent  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ban- 
croft before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society,  some  practical  details  on 
chimney  construction  are  given.  Referring  to 
foundations,  great  care  is  necessary  to  insure 
an  equally  resisting  bed  upon  which  to  build, 
and  the  author  wisely  suggests  the  importance 
of  boring  so  as  to  insure  this  condition.  Con- 
crete may  considerably  aid  in  spreading  the 
pressure  of  a lofty  shaft  over  a large  area,  but 
the  pressure  of  wind  exercising  a considerable 
leverage  has  caused  many  chimneys  to  lean  or 
topple  over.  A gale  often  strikes  a shaft, 
causing  one*q).art  of  the  foundation,  the  lee- 
ward side,  to  sustain  a pressure  considerably 
greater  than  the  normal  and  vertical  weight  of 
the  shaft,  and  numerous  instances  are  on 
record  where  stacks  from  this  cause  have  be- 
come considerably  deflected  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. There  is  greater  risk  from  a gale  of 
wind  when  the  mortar  is  not  solidified.  An 
instance  of  the  effect  of  a gale  on  a lofty  chim- 
ney is  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  Townsend 
Chimney,  Port  Dundas,  the  height  of  which  is 
468ft.  to  top  of  coping.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Corbett,  of  Glasgow,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Townsend’s  Chemical  Works.  No  piles  were 
used  in  the  foundation,  which  is  built  on  “ blue 
tiU”  or  clay  of  rocklike  compactness.  The 
footings  consist  of  30  courses,  brick  on  edge, 
the  lowest  being  50ft.,  and  the  topmost  course 
32ft.  diameter,  and  the  erection  of  the  shaft 
was  carried  on  from  July,  1857,  until  October, 
in  1859,  in  three  seasons.  The  inside  lining  is 
of  9in.  firebrick,  and  60ft.  in  height,  built  dis- 
tinct from  the  chimney  with  an  air  space 
between  covered  on  top  to  prevent  dust  from 
falling  in,  but  built  with  open  work  in  the 
upper  four  courses  to  allow  air  to  pass  into  the 
chimney.  The  shaft  is  coped  with  vitrified 
“ till  ” flanged  over  wall  of  chimney  and 
jointed  in  Portland  cement.  Iron  hoops  are 
built  in  at  intervals  of  25ft.  in  height,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  chimney  wall  varies  from 
5ft.  2in.  for  the  first  60ft.  of  height  to 
1ft.  2in.  for  the  last  20ft.,  and  the  sections  are 
in  30,  40,  and  52ft.  heights.  In  September, 
1859,  the  chimney  was  struck  by  a gale  which 
caused  it  to  sway,  also  the  scaffolding  on 
one  side  to  give  a little,  and  had  not  the 
process  of  sawing  been  promptly  com- 
menced, it  is  thought  that  the  chimney 
would  have  fallen.  By  this  process  the 
shaft  was  restored.  The  shaft  is  protected 
from  lightning  by  two  copper-wire  conductors, 
-iin.  thick,  placed  on  opposite  sides,  joined  to 
one  pike,  fixed  over  the  top ; which,  however, 
have  not  prevented  damage  to  the  shaft  by  the 
electric  discharge  on  several  occasions.  The 
ordinary  pressure  of  chimney-shafts  on  the 
the  foundations  may  be  taken  to  be  from  5 to 
10  tons  per  square  foot.  Various  chimney- 
shafts  are  mentioned,  in  which  a deflection  has 
taken  place,  the  ordinary  means  of  restoration 
to  the  vertical  being  by  making  saw  cuts  on 
the  side  of  shaft  opposite  to  the  inclination. 
Another  and  often  more  practicable  plan  in 
thick  shafts  is  to  remove  a layer  of  bricks  on  the 
required  side,  replacing  it  by  a thinner  layer  at 
different  intervals  in  the  height  of  shaft.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  make  the  slits 
too  wide,  or  an  inclination  is  produced  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  intended  to  be  recti- 
fied. Another  plan  has  been  to  weight  the 
foundation  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  deflec- 
tion, and  one  successful  case  is  mentioned. 
Messrs.  Edward  Brooks  and  Sons’  chimney,  of 
the  Fire  Clay  Works,  Huddersfield,  is  of  fire- 
clay, 330ft.  high,  the  shaft  being  27ft.  diameter 
at  ground,  and  12ft.  at  top,  outside.  The  pro- 
prietors recommend  one  regular  batter  from 
bottom  to  top,  that  no  stone  should  be  used  at 
the  top  of  chimneys  where  acids  are  emitted, 
and  that  any  overlapping  should  be  formed  by 
hard-burnt  radiated  fire-brick,  14in.  by  5in.  by 
3in.  In  the  North  of  England  cavity  chimneys 
are  often  built,  in  which  the  inner  ring  is  carried 
up  vertically  of  4|in.  fire-brick  for  20ft.  or  30ft., 
the  main  outer  shaft  closing  with  it  as  it 
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diminishes  or  batters  to  tho  top.  'I'lio  outer 
shaft  is  often  Mill,  tliick  at  tho  base.  We 
cannot  here  detail  the  many  otlier  useful  ]>ar- 
ticulars  furnished  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  in- 
structive paper,  in  which  iio  classifies  about 
forty  chimneys,  giving  tho  height,  diameter, 
diminution  of  shaft,  weight  in  tons,  number  of 
bricks  used,  cost  of  erection  and  scaffolding, 
the  architect  or  engineer’s  name,  and  tho  time 
occupied  in  building.  M my  cf  these  particu- 
lars are  incomplete,  but  the  data  given  will  bo 
found  useful  by  all  builders  of  this  class  of 
erection. 


ABCHITECTUHAL&  ARCHJEOIiOQICAI, 
SOCIETIES. 

British  Abch^iological  Association. — 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last ; Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A., 
in  the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  tho  memo- 
rial of  the  Council  to  the  Corporation  of  South 
Shields,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Roman 
station  recently  excavated  at  the  Lawes,  had 
resulted  in  the  safety  of  the  remains.  The 
subject  had  been  warmly  taken  up  by  the  local 
antiquaries  ; the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  had 
given  a part  of  the  freehold  site,  and  the  Town 
Council  had  voted  funds  for  enclosing  the  land 
thus  acquired  by  the  town.  Mr.  S.  Tucker 
(Rouge  Croix)  exhibited  a remarkable  bronze 
canette  of  Dutch  workmanship  bearing  the 
arms  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  date  1573. 
It  was  purchased  at  Keswick.  Also  a silver 
cup  from  Venice.  Mr.  Earle  Way  exhibited 
some  interesting  London  antiquities,  and  Mr. 
Roofe  described  a perfect  amphora  without 
handles  found  in  Queen  Victoria-street.  Mr. 
Bowman  forwarded  a grant  of  Cecilia  Pollard, 
of  Bristol,  early  fourteenth  century,  of  two 
shillings  yearly  for  supply  of  oil  to  the  lamps 
of  St.  Laurence,  Bristol.  The  Rev.  S.  M. 
Mayhew  described  a large  club  of  limestone 
found  by  him  in  an  early  British  camp  in  North 
Wales,  and  which  had  evidently  undergone  the 
action  of  fire.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  pro- 
duced some  perfect  Samian  ware  vessels  from 
the  Pan-rock,  Whitstable,  and  described  the 
locality.  Mr.  R.  Blair  reported  an  important 
discovery  on  the  site  of  what  is  probably  the 
cemetery  of  the  Roman  Station,  South  Shields. 
It  is  a sepulchral  monument  representing  a 
seated  female  figure,  beneath  an  arch  and  pedi- 
ment, supported  on  pilasters  with  capitals.  The 
whole  is  very  well  executed,  and  the  figure  is 
about  life. size.  Mr.  De  Grey  Birch,  F.R.S.L., 
described  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  set  forth  that  the  monument  was 
erected  in  the  second  or  third  century  by 
Barates-a- Palmyrene  to  the  memory  of  Reglna- 
a-Catwablanian,  first  his  freedwoman  and  then 
his  wife,  who  died  aged  30.  Interesting  as  this 
monument  must  be  considered  from  the  beauty 
of  its  design,  and  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the 
presence  of  an  Asiatic  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Roman  dominions ; yet  these  are  surpassed  by 
the  presence  of  a Palmyrene  inscription  beneath 
the  Latin  one,  the  first  found  in  England.  Prof. 
Wright  has  read  this  as  “ Regina,  the  freed- 
woman of  Barates  Alas.”  Mr.  G,  G.  Adams 
exhibited  a remarkable  Egyptian  amulet,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  Collier  reported  the  discovery  of  a 
third  Roman  pavement  in  a perfect  state  at 
Itchen  Abbas.  The  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a close  by  a paper  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew, 
who  descrilied  the  antiquities  of  Winlborne, 
Lincolnshire. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  ordinary  quarterly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Mr.  P.  Charlton,  in  the  absence  of 
the  president,  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Livesey,  architect,  Raby  Castle,  was  pro- 
posed for  membership.  The  memorial  praying 
that  Old  Carliol  Tower,  one  of  the  last  relics  of 
the  town  wall,  should  not  be  removed  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Town  Improvement  Committee, 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  present.  It 
was  announced  that  a deputation  had  waited 
upon  the  Town  Council  in  September  last  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  the  borough 
engineer  in  the  capacity  of  architect  for  the 
several  public  works,  the  mayor  kindly  pro- 
mising to  forward  the  memorial  to  the  proper 
authority,  but  as  yet  no  answer  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn) 
then  read  a paper  on  “ Concrete,”  describing 


tho  many  forms  in  which  it  could  bo  usnd  in 
building  construction,  showing  its  ndapti  vonoss 
for  foundations,  and  fire-resisting  lloors  and 
roofing,  and  the  possibility  of  a much  more 
general  .ipplication  of  tlio  material.  I n account- 
ing for  the  shyness  which  tho  public  had  for 
concrete  work,  ho  thought  that  the  early  pro- 
moters had  much  to  do  witli  tho  false  impres- 
sion, their  great  argument  being  “ cheapness 
and  expedition,”  and  tliis  naturally  seemed 
allied  to  “ jerry  work.”  From  his  own  expe- 
rience concrete  was  neither  so  very  cheap  nor 
yet  so  expeditious,  its  virtue  consisting  more 
of  ‘'utility  and  usefulness,”  and,  instead  of 
being  so  expeditious,  was  in  reality  a slow  set- 
ting material,  and  where  treated  in  its  true  and 
legitimate  way  was  most  reliable.  Referring 
to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  concrete, 
he  showed  that  the  alterations  in  the  material, 
even  though  just  perceptiVde,  showed  that 
when  used  in  the  form  of  an  arch  there  was 
a certain  amount  of  thrust,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  many  writers  to  the  contrary. 
Under  the  head  of  “Flooring”  Mr.  Dunn  re- 
ferred to  the  several  works  in  which  he  had 
introduced  concrete  for  large  spans,  mentioning 
that  he  had  recently  executed  a floor  having  a 
clear  span  of  21ft.  by  18ft.  fiin.,  without  any 
intervening  supports.  In  describing  the  appli- 
cation of  different  kinds  of  concrete  he  stated 
that  for  malting  working  floors  he  had  lately 
used  a compound  of  riddled  marl,  lime,  and 
Portland  cement,  which,  whilst  forming  a 
durable  floor,  also  retained  and  gave  moisture, 
thus  assisting  the  growth  of  the  malt.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  with  working  drawings 
of  works  executed.  An  interesting  practical 
discussion  followed ; and  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Dunn  for  his  paper. 


The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Cople,  near 
Bedford,  has  been  reopened  after  partial  re‘<foration 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.  A 
new  panelled  roof  has  been  erected,  and  a new  east 
window ; the  choir  and  return  stalls  have  been 
replaced  in  their  original  positions,  and  an  altar  of 
oak  with  stone  slab  erected,  and  three  new  windows 
inserted  in  the  chapel  on  the  south  side. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Surrey  QazeUe  that  steps  are 
being  taken  for  letting  a portion  of  Banstead  Downs 
on  99  years’  building  leases,  and  to  reserve  part  of 
the  area  as  an  open  space  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  work  of  restoring  Inverai'y  Castle,  so  far  as 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  occurred  last  year,  is  now 
in  full  progress,  a force  of  about  100  workmen 
being  busily  engaged  in  it.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  George  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Pimlico,  London. 
A slight  increase  of  the  elevation  is  also  being 
made,  and  there  will  be  a sloping  roof  instead  of  the 
former  flat  or  platform  roof.  The  corner  turrets 
are  to  have  conical  roofs. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Welsh  Calvinistic 
chapel,  schools,  and  chapel-keeper’s  house,  in  course 
of  erection  in  Broad-street,  Pendleton,  Salford, 
were  laid  on  Saturday  last.  The  buildings  will  cost 
between  ^5,000  and  ^26,000.  Mr.  William  Dawes, 
of  Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Kewley, 
Jones,  and  Robertson,  are  the  contractors. 

Messrs.  Utley  and  Gray,  engineers,  &c.,  of  Hali- 
fax, have  been  instructed  by  the  Sowerby  Bridge 
Local  Board  of  Health  to  prepare  plans  for  dealing 
with  the  sewage— an  inquiry  lately  held  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  C.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  having  shown  the  urgent  need  of  intercept- 
ing the  sewage  from  the  River  Calder  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

The  new  chime  clock  and  c.arillons  which  have 
been  erected  in  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Evesham,  by  Blessrs.  Gillett,  Bland,  and  Co.,  of 
Croydon,  were  publicly  opened  on  Friday. 

The  Croydon  School  Board  determined  last  week 
to  purchase  land  in  Katharine-street  for  the  erection 
thereon  of  offices,  to  be  designed  by  their  architect, 
and  to  cost  not  more  than  .£1,300. 

Backland  Newton  parish  church,  a fine  Late 
Perpendicular  edifice,  was  reopened  a fortnight 
since,  after  restoration  from  the  designs  of  the 
diocesan  architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  W yatt,  of  Loudon. 
New  roofs  have  been  placed  upon  the  nave  and 
north  aisle,  a panelled  ceiling  has  been  fixed  in  the 
south  aisle,  the  unsightly  west  gallery  has  been 
removed,  and  the  tower  arch  opened  out,  and  the 
nave  and  aisles  have  been  reseated  and  repaired,  new 
warming  apparatus  provided,  the  windows  reglazed, 
and  new  floors  laid  in  ringing  chamber  and  belfry. 
The  north  arcade  has  been  rebuilt,  as  the  work  was 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  chancel  was 
thoroughly  restored  nine  years  since  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  architect.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  £2,000  by  Mr.  Trask,  of 
Norton-cum-Hamdon. 
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THE  “ CAMDEN  TUEKISH  BATHS,”  CAMDEN- 
TOWN. 

These  buildings,  which  were  opened  last  night, 
occupy  a triangular  site  in  the  rear  of  two  rows 
of  new  houses  and  shops,  fronting  High-street 
and  Kentish  Town-road  respectively,  the 
address  being  11a,  Kentish  Town-road.  The 
baths  have  a frontage  to  the  road  of  about  7ft. 
only,  and  are  approached  through  a corridor 
45ft.  in  length,  and  entered  by  a pair  of 
wrought-iron  ornamental  gates,  having  the 
title  of  the  baths  and  date  of  their  erection  in 
a circular  panel.  The  upper  part  of  the  en- 
trance  consists  of  a perforated  wrought-iron 
box  forming  a Moorish  arch,  inclosed  with 
coloured  glass,  with  the  crescent  and  star 
thereon,  and  inside  of  which  are  gas  burners 
for  illuminating  it.  The  iron  arch  work  rests 
upon  two  polished  grey  granite  incised  and 
gilded  pilasters,  with  carved  stone  caps  sup. 
porting  a pair  of  stone  shafts,  from  which 
springs  the  stone  pediment  above.  On  enter- 
ing the  gentlemen’s  bath  on  the  first  floor  is 
the  office,  ante-room,  and  an  undressing-room, 
fitted  with  boxes  around  three  of  its  walls,  and 
lighted  with  stained  glass  windows.  A pitch- 
pine  staircase  leads  to  a similar  undressing- 
room  over  it,  lighted  by  means  of  a lantern  of 
pitch  pine  and  rolled  glass.  On  descending 
another  flight  of  pitch-pine  stairs,  from  the 
undressing-rooms  to  the  ground  floor,  the  hot 
rooms  are  approached.  No.  1 hot  room  (tepi- 
darium)  is  24ft.  x 20ft.,  and  lift,  high,  fitted 
with  marble  slabs  on  white-glazed  brick  risers, 
and  also  marble  backs  and  turquoise  brick 
strings,  above  which  the  walls  are  stuccoed, 
and  decorated  with  floral  and  scroll  ornament 
in  panels.  The  ceiling  is  similarly  decorated. 
The  light  to  this  room  is  obtained  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  floor  is  tiled.  No.  2 hot  room 
(calidarium)  is  16ft.  x 12ft.,  fitted  in  a similar 
manner  to  No.  1 room,  but  the  floor  of  this 
room  is  cemented,  and  the  room  lighted  by  a 
figured  glass  window  of  three  lights.  No.  3 
hot  room  (laconicum)  is  8ft.  x 7ft.,  is  lined 
throughout  with  white  glazed  bricks  with  a 
tile  ceiling,  and  is  raised  three  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  other  rooms.  In  the  floor  is  fixed 
a cast-iron  grating,  up  through  which  rises  the 
heat  from  the  generating  room  and  furnace 
below  (hypocaustum),  which  in  No.  3 room 
rises  as  high  as  230°,  the  average  tempera- 
ture, but  capable  of  rising  considerably  to  over 
300“.  The  hot  air  passing  through  the  door 
to  No.  2 room,  heats  the  above  room  to  about 
180°,  tho  average  temperature,  and  then  to 
No.  1 room,  where  the  heat  is  reduced  to  130°, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  room  it  is  only  110°. 
The  shampooing-room  adjoins  No.  1 room,  and 
is  20ft.  X 15ft.,  around  which  are  Sicilian 
marble  seats  and  marble  backs  to  a height  of 
3ft.  Gin.  The  turquoise  brick  string  is  also 
continued  around  this  room  and  above  it.  Tlie 
walls  are  lined  with  Athenian  marble  in 
panels  of  dove  colour  and  Irish  red  margin, 
with  a cornice  of  Sienna  marble,  the  floor  being 
laid  with  tiles.  In  this  room  are  the  necessaary 
marVjle  howls  fixed  in  the  walls,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on  to  each,  also  in  a circular 


zinc  inclosure,  against  one  side  of  this  room, 
are  secretly  fitted  most  of  the  special  baths — 
viz.,  the  sliower,  douche,  spray  wave,  and  rose, 
and  ascending  douche  and  spray,  all  of  which 
have  the  hot  and  cold  supply  so  arranged 
that  they  can  bo  mingled,  and  any  and  every 
degree  of  temperature  obtained.  From  this 
room  is  entered  the  swimming  hath,  30ft.  x 
20ft.,  and  17ft.  high,  witli  tile  platform  to 
plunge  from,  the  bath  itself  being  lined  with 
Gin.  square  tiles  of  four  colours,  white,  huff, 
and  blue,  and  chocolate  in  pattern,  and  tur- 
I quoise  and  chocolate  strings,  the  hath  being 
I respectively  4ft.  and  5ft.  deep.  A 3ft.  tile 
I dado  surrounds  the  bath.  Above  the  dado  the 
walls  are  finished  in  Keen’s  cement,  and  orna- 
mented in  panels  and  colour.  There  is  a w.c. 
and  urinal  on  the  bath-landing,  also  a plat- 
form overhanging  one  side  of  the  bath,  leading 
to  a pitch-pine  staircase  at  the  further  end  for 
bathers  who  do  not  wish  to  plunge  or  swim 
through  the  bath.  These  stairs  ascend  from 
both  sides  of  the  bath,  and  meet  on  a landing, 
and  arrive  at  the  centre  flight  leading  to  the 
cooling  room  above.  The  cooling  room  is  40ft. 
long,  and  20ft.  wide,  and  about  20ft.  high  to 
the  lantern,  which  is  7ft.  wide,  and  extends 
the  length  of  four  bays  out  of  the  six  which 
occupy  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  The 
ends  of  the  room  occupy  three  bays  each.  This 
room  is  lined  from  floor  to  the  lantern  with 
polished  Athenian  marble  of  various  colours. 
The  dado  is  2ft.  3in.  high,  the  string  of  which 
is  Egyptian  green,  the  die  jasper  in  the 
pilasters,  and  purple  vein  in  the  recesses,  and 
the  plinth  of  Bordella.  The  ladies’  bath  is 
entirely  on  the  first  floor,  but  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  gentlemen’s  bath.  From  the 
landing  is  entered  the  ladies’  ante-room, 
triangular-shaped  on  plan,  lighted  by  a bay 
window,  which  projects  into  the  hall,  glazed 
with  antique  coloured  glass.  From  the  ante- 
room is  entered  the  dressing-room,  partly  fitted 
with  boxes  and  partly  with  couches  appro- 
priately decorated.  Through  this  room  is 
approached  a tiled  lobby  leading  to  the  first 
hot  room,  15ft  x 10ft.,  and  9ft.  high,  fitted 
with  marble  seats,  and  decorated  similarly  to 
the  gentlemen’s  hot  rooms,  with  tiled  floors 
and  ceiling  light.  The  No.  2 room  is  9ft.  x 
8ft.,  fitted  with  wooden  seats,  under  which  the 
heated  air  enters  the  ladies’  bath,  and  by 
means  of  valves  the  temperature  is  nicely  re- 
gulated. Eeturning  through  No.  2 hot  room 
and  the  lobby,  the  shampooing-room  is  en- 
tered with  tiled  floor,  and  fitted  marble  seats 
and  backs,  and  painted  walls,  antique  glass 
windows,  and  fitted  with  precisely  the  same 
arrangement  of  shower,  douche,  spray,  wave, 
rose,  &c.,  as  in  the  gentlemen’s  shampooing- 
room.  The  glazing  of  the  various  parti- 
tions, sashes,  and  doors  throughout  the  build- 
ing is  with  tinted  cathedral  glass  of 
various  designs,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 
The  ventilation  has  been  very  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  The  cold  air  is  admitted  into  the 
cooling  room  by  means  of  perforated  panels  in 
the  sides  of  the  lantern,  with  external  flaps  to 
regulate  the  same,  and  also  by  means  of  an 
appliance  made  purposely  by  Mr.  Elsley,  which 
from  an  adjoining  room  opens  six  panels  or 
sashes  all  at  once  on  the  top  of  the  lantern,  and 
which  can  be  nicely  regulated.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker,  of  Bol- 
ton. The  bathfittipgs,  including  the  special  and 
private  baths,  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Smeaton  and  Sons,  of  Moorgate-street,  but  the 
other  plumbing  work  generally  has  been  done 
by  the  builder.  The  total  co.st,  exclusive  of 
site,  is  about  .£5,500;  Mr.  J.  E.  Hunt,  of  St. 
Paul’s  Works,  Bow-common,  is  the  contractor, 
the  whole  having  been  carried  out  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  fcl.  Bridg- 
man, architect,  of  42,  Poultry,  E.C.,  and  71, 
Park-street,  N.W. 

church  of  ST.  peter  and  ST.  PAUL, 
UPTON-ON-SEVERN. 

Tins  church  is  being  built  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing requirements  of  the  place — the  old  church, 
erected  about  120  years  ago,  being  too  small,  and 
not  capable  of  satisfactory  enlargement.  The 
new  church  is  Second  Pointed  in  character. 
The  walls  are  faced  with  Bonrton-hill  stone, 
with  quoins  of  the  same — the  window  dress- 
ings, &o.,  being  of  Bath  stone.  It  will  ho 
seated  for  about  750  adults.  The  total  cost  will 
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he  about  i!9,.500.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Collins,  of  'J’ewkeshury.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield  is  the  architect. 

THE  NEW  RATHHAUS,  HAMBURG. 

Certainly  the  two  most  important  drawings 
exhibited  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  architecture 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  this  year,  were  the  large 
perspective  views  illustrating  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott’s  designs  for  the  new  Town  Hall 
at  Hamburg.  We  reproduce  one  of  these  to- 
day— viz.,  that  showing  Sir  Gilbert’s  alternative 
design,  which,  as  will  he  seen,  is  treated  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  based,  however,  as  a 
whole,  upon  the  lines  determined  by  the  Gothic 
design,  for  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  obtained 
one  of  the  premiums  in  the  competition,  and 
which  we  illustrated  in  the  Building  News 
for  Oct.  4th  last.  We  have  already  given  our 
preference  to  the  alternative  design,  though  we 
believe  the  author  chiefly  relied  upon  his 
Gothic  design  for  the  prize.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  selected  archi- 
tect for  this  building  in  the  original  competi- 
tion some  years  ago,  and  we  know  how  keenly 
he  felt  that  which  he  considered  to  he  the 
injustice  of  the  award  in  the  more  recent  com- 
petition— so  much  so  that  be  refused  to  let  his 
drawings  see  the  light  on  their  being  returned 
to  him.  W e are  glad,  however,  that  they  have 
been  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  that  we  are 
enabled  to  put  them  upon  record  in  justice  to 
his  memory.  Our  drawing  to-day  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Weatherley. 

new  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

Following  up  our  series  of  details  from  the 
New  Natural  History  Museum  now  approach- 
ing completion  at  Kensington,  we  publish  to- 
day the  elevation  of  the  south  wall  of  entrance 
hall  with  enlarged  detailed  sketches  from  the 
building  itself,  showing  the  terra-cotta  orna- 
mentation. The  arch,  with  the  staircase  over, 
is  also  at  the  south  end  of  the  Index  Museum, 
as  will  at  once  appear  by  referring  to  our 
section  of  the  hall  recently  published  in 
the  Building  News,  where  a section  of  the 
arch  is  given.  The  several  details  of  the 
balustrade  and  stairs  are  the  same  as  those 
at  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  published  by  us 
last  week.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is 
the  architect.  Our  next  illustration  will  be 
the  general  drawings  of  the  main  entrance. 

WINDOWS  AND  THEIR  TREAT3IENT. 

See  report  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
on  p.  555. 


SOHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Chesterfield. — The  prizes  and  certificates 
were  presented  to  successful  students  at  these 
schools  on  Tuesday  last.  The  first  annual 
report  congratulated  the  subscribers  on  the 
hopeful  commencement  of  a school,  both  on  the 
ground  of  numbers  of  students  and  amount 
of  grant  earned.  132  students  joined  the 
schools,  of  whom  41  were  successful  at  the 
Government  examination,  and  took  47  certifi- 
cates and  11  prizes.  It  was  decided  to  form  a 
local  prize  fund  as  a supplement  to  the  Govern- 
ment awards. 


The  Local  Government  Board  have  sanctioned  a 
loan  of  .£1,330  for  making  new  streets,  flagging,  &c., 
in  Old  Goole,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  C. 
Buchanan  Tudor,  town  surveyor. 

The  new  South-Western  passenger  station  now  in 
course  of  completion  to  the  south  of  Waterloo 
Terminus  has  been  officially  inspected  by  General 
Hutchinson,  and  will  therefore  be  opened  for  traffic 
on  Sunday  next,  the  1st  prox.  The  whole  of  the 
Hampton  Court  and  short  main-line  suburban 
passenger  traffic  will  be  worked  from  the  new 
terminus. 

Bethesda  Chapel,  Blland,  West  Riding,  is  about 
to  be  rebuilt  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superk 
intendenco  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  iirchiteot,  of  Leeds. 

A ‘‘Cocoa  Tree  Tavern”  was  opened  in  High- 
street,  Lowestoft,  on  Saturday.  Tho  building  is 
of  white  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
lower  room  is  3()ft  Gin.  by  20ft.  Gin.,  and  13ft.  high, 
and  will  bo  used  as  a refre.shmont  room  and  bar. 
Above  is  a lecture-room,  3Gft.  by  2Gft.,  and  13ft. 
high,  seated  with  pitch-pine  benches.  Mr.  George 
Glover,  of  Lowestoft,  was  tho  architect,  .ami  Messrs. 
Wilkius,  of  Nonvich,  the  coutraotors. 
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THE  BUILEING  NEWS. 


BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

KEVIKW  OK  mOSiaNR  FOR  A VILLAOE 
CLUB-HOUSE. 

The  desij'ns  submitted  for  a village  club- 
house comprise  a few  clover  attempts  at 
picturesque  sketching,  but  the  plans  are  gene- 
rally not  so  well  studied  as  wo  could  have 
desired.  “ Triangle  in  Circle  ” sends  a design 
marked  by  such  a combination  of  external 
treatment  and  planning  that  we  are  inclined  to 
place  it  first,  not  from  any  great  merits  it 
possesses  in  design,  but  rather  for  its  avoidance 
of  extravagances  in  style.  In  plan,  the  accom- 
modation is  pretty  complete,  but  the  arrange- 
ment not  faultless.  We  think  the  staircase 
and  landing  to  meeting  hall  too  cramped  for 
the  use  of  hall,  which  is  40ft.  by  20ft.,  and  the 
foot  of  stairs  projects  rather  awkwardly  in  the 
hall,  which  should  have  been  somewhat  larger 
and  square.  This  could  have  been  very  easily 
done  by  cutting  out  a square  recess  from  the 
bar  instead  of  canting  it,  and  the  hall  might 
then  have  been  made  a feature  which  it  is  not 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  the  billiard-room  is 
well  placed  as  a projecting  single  story  build- 
ing, 24ft.  by  18ft.,  with  a bay  window  end  and 
top  light,  and  can  be  served  readily  from  the 
bar  without  inconvenience  to  the  readers  in 
library  or  newsroom,  which  are  placed  on  the 
left  side  of  entrance.  The  dining  and  smoke 
room  is  a useful  addition,  but  not  large  or  ven- 
tilated enough.  The  kitchen  and  offices,  with 
bedroom  above,  are  well  placed,  and  are  roofed 
independently  at  a lower  level.  The  hall 
above  is  40ft.  by  20ft.,  with  a committee  or 
retiring  room  behind  and  a separate  entrance 
from  stairs.  In  external  design  the  author  has 
adopted,  a simple  domestic  timbered  treatment, 
but  has,  like  many  more,  curiously  failed  to 
give  a public  character  to  his  hall.  This  he 
might  have  done  by  carrying  up  two  loftier 
and  gabled  windows  in  the  positions  of  the 
small  and  inadequate  casements  and  dormers 
shown  to  light  the  hall.  The  upper  dormer 
windows  express  more  a bedroom  to  a cottage 
than  hall  lights  supplementary  to  the  lower 
openings.  “ S.”  in  circle,  who  runs  “ Triangle  ” 
in  circle  very  hard,  has  succeeded  in  giving 
external  expression  to  his  meeting  hall,  which 
occupies  the  whole  front  on  the  first  floor,  and 
is  well  approached  with  necessary  conveniences. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  hall  is  made  a centre, 
the  refreshment-bar  on  the  left  side — not  so 
convenient  as  the  right  side — a library  right- 
hand  of  entrance,  with  separate  lobby  for  bor- 
rowers, and  the  conveniences  commodiously 
planned.  The  billiard-room  is  entered  from  a 
door  in  centre  of  hall.  It  is  roofed  low 
and  lighted  by  a skylight.  The  elevations 
are  carefully  drawn.  The  cubical  con- 
tents are  59,724ft.  at  6d.  = .£1,493.  “ Yes- 
tam”  has  some  merits  in  plan  and  eleva- 
tion._ The  refreshment  counter  is  placed 
within  the  hall,  with  kitchen  at  back.  The 
stairs  are  at  end  of  hall.  On  the  right  is  the 
meeting-hall,  with  a lobby,  &c.,  and  committee- 
room  in  the  rear.  What  induced  the  author 
to  project  the  meeting-hall  so  much  in  front 
we  cannot  imagine,  as  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  made  the  break  just  enough  to 
protect  a porch.  This  and  the  public  entrance 
to  the  hall  in  front  we  consider  objections  to 
the  ground  plan.  The  billiard-room  above  the 
hall  would  have  been  better  lighted  from  the 
top,  and  the  library  is  too  close  to  it,  and  its 
approach  bad.  The  elevations  are  in  a suitable 
timbered  style,  but  the  gabled  balcony  with 
seats  in  front  of  billiard-room,  though  a pleasing 
feature,  would,  we  are  afraid,  become  a place  of 
noisy  gambling.  Cube  contents,  51,600ft.  at 
7d.  = £1,505.  “ Curiose  ” has  a pleasing  ele- 
vation, with  hall  gabled,  and  its  end  to  road. 
The  plan  is  simply  arranged,  the  refreshment- 
bar  and  kitchen  being  placed  below  the 
assembly-hall,  and  the  reading-room  below  the 
billiard-room.  ‘ The  bar  is  too  large  for  a 
village  club-house,  and  the  committee-room  on 
a second  floor  is  not  convenient.  On  the  whole, 
we  consider  the  design  an  appropriate  render- 
ing, but  the  cubing  at  6d.  is  below  the  mark. 
“ Mechlin  ” makes  an  extremely  long  frontage 
by  placing  the  assembly-room  and  committee- 
room  lengthwise,  projecting  it  from  the  library 
and  attendants’  rooms  as  a single-story  build- 
ing. The  fault  is  that  the  plan  occupies  a much 
larger  area  than  necessary,  and  the  roofing  is 


uneconomical.  Examining  tho  plan  wo  do  not 
find  inncli  to  find  fault  with.  Tho  lilirary  on 
tho  loft  si<loof  tlio  entrance-hall  is  convcmient, 
with  cloak-room  and  lavatory  behind  ; (ho 
billiard-room  above,  liglitcd  by  a skylight, 
though  very  indirectly,  and  end  window  is  suit- 
able, but  we  find  no  refreshment-bar  near  tho 
entrance  or  landing,  but  an  apology  for  one  in  a 
recess  to  the  l)illiaid-room.  We  find  also  no 
conveniences  for  cooking  club  dinners,  and 
these  are  rather  fatal  objections.  Tho  eleva- 
tion is  half-timbered,  simple,  and  unpretending, 
though  rather  suggestive  of  a village  school. 
Drawings  are  very  commendable.  The  cubic 
contents  are  59,885ft.,  cubed  at  Gd.  “ Anglesea  ” 
places  his  billiard-room  and  refreshment-bar  on 
the  right,  and  his  library  on  the  left  of  entrance. 
The  former  is  ill-lighted,  and  the  circulating 
library  not  very  conveniently  placed.  The 
staircase  to  the  meeting-hall  is  somewhat 
cramped,  and  the  windows  are  certainly  objec- 
tionable, to  say  nothing  of  the  unnecessary  size 
of  hall,  which  is  48ft.  by  26ft.  No  provision 
is  made  for  cooking.  Externally  the  design  has 
merit,  and  the  hall  is  treated  in  a sensible 
manner  with  a row  of  four  large -hipped 
dormer  windows,  the  spaces  between  being 
half  - timbered  The  detail  is  appropriate. 
Cubing  is  55,384ft.  at  6|d.  “St.  Lucy’s” 
plan  too  much  resembles  a half  - timber 
cottage  or  schoolhouse ; the  library  has  an 
inconvenient  entrance,  and  the  bedroom 
between  it  and  kitchen,  with  inner  passage, 
which  together  with  the  hall,  must  be  ill- 
lighted,  are  not  well  disposed.  The  stair 
approach  to  the  hall,  which  is  not  made  a fea- 
ture to  the  road,  is  too  cramped.  With  these 
reservations  the  external  design  displays  some 
taste.  Under  motto  “J.”  we  have  a set  of 
plans  irredeemably  bad,  sho  wing  either  careless- 
ness or  incapacity.  How  is  the  hall  lighted;  and 
why  place  meeting  hall  at  the  back  ? The 
elevation  in  a pleasing  timber  treatment  atones 
for  the  defective  plan,  and  exhibits  ability,  but 
it  is  a little  too  rustic  and  over-timbered.  We 
recommend  “ J”  to  give  more  attention  to  his 
planning.  “ Omega  ” in  circle,  as  usual,  sends 
an  over  laboured  design,  clever  in  parts,  and 
displaying  no  mean  knowledge  of  detail ; but 
his  plan  covers  twice  the  area  demanded,  and 
the  assembly  and  billiard  rooms  placed  behind 
are  disposed  in  a very  uneconomical  manner. 
The  hall,  refreshment-bar,  kitchen,  and  smok- 
ing-room are  conveniently  located,  the  library 
and  reading-room  being  upstairs,  with  neces- 
sary offices.  The  elevation  is  half  brick,  and 
timbered  above,  and  if  two  or  three  such  win- 
dows as  is  shown  to  the  library  had  been  given 
to  a front  hall  extending  the  entire  frontage, 
or  nearly  so,  we  should  have  liked  it  better. 
The  assembly  and  billiard-rooms  are  priced  out 
at  4id.,  and  the  front  portion  at  7d.  “ E in 
Circle”  sends  a design  with  undoubted  marks 
of  ability  in  the  elevations,  but  the  plan  would 
be  better  suited  for  a private  house  than  a 
village  club.  One  feature  he  has  provided  that 
others  have  not  thought  of — viz.,  a good  dining- 
room, with  kitchen  adjoining,  the  bar  occupy- 
ing one  side  of  hall.  The  defects  are  the  narrow 
entrance,  nothing  characterising  it  as  a public 
one;  the  position  of  library,  better  placed  in  a 
more  retired  position ; and  the  arrangement 
of  meeting  hall  transversely  to  the  site. 
“Knighton”  sends  a crude  arrangment  — 
the  billiard-room  is  too  large,  and  the  stairs 
and  landing  to  assembly-hall  and  library  much 
too  cramped.  There  are  some  good  features  in 
the  elevation,  however,  which  is  handled  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  the  cubing  and  pricing 
are  satisfactory,  the  main  front  portion  being 
cubed  at  7d.,  and  tho  minor  portions  at  5d. 
One  very  economical  plan  is  that  by  “ Omnia 
Vincit  Labor.”  The  hall  and  refreshment 
buffet  are  compactly  arranged,  with  library  and 
billiard-room  at  side,  and  upstairs  a meeting- 
hall  over  both,  the  kitchen  offices  being  in  a 
basement.  An  obvious  objection  exists  to  the 
last  arrangement  by  the  necessity  of  bringing 
everything  through  the  front  hall  if  a dinner 
was  served  above.  Elevations  in  G-othic  tim- 
bered are  more  suitable  than  some,  and  the 
cubing  is  at  9d. — a very  good  price.  A suit- 
able elevation,  though  rather  ornate  for  a 
village,  exhibiting  some  careful  detail,  is 
that  of  “ Frappe  Port,”  but  we  cannot  look 
at  the  plan,  which  has  a very  haphazard 
and  ill-studied  disposition,  and  the  billiard- 


room  is  b.adly  lighted  and  placed.  Tho  cubing, 
at  5id.,  is  too  small.  Another  very  carefully 
drawn  set  of  elevations  are  those  of  “ J.  S.” 
'The  great  fault  is  that  there  is  too  much  of  the 
village  school  in  the  conception,  and  the 
entrance  and  relative  positions  of  library  and 
billiard-room  are  conspicuously  defective.  The 
l)lan  of  “ Spero  Meliora”  wants  sadly  the 
virtue  of  compactness,  though  there  are  one  or 
two  good  points  in  the  service  arrangement, 
and  the  drawings  are  carefully  executed.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  “Enigma,”  whose 
ideal  is  a Gothic  cottage,  grouped  for  effect,  and 
possessing  nothing  to  stamp  it.  All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  is  pretty,  but  not  suitable. 
“ Confido  ” is  very  compact : the  service-rooms 
are  generally  good,  but  the  billiard-room  at  top 
of  building  in  roof,  and  the  external  treat- 
ment are  scarcely  indicative  of  a village.  Great 
care  and  some  good  details  are  exhibited  under 
the  motto,  “ Brutus,”  but  the  arrangement  and 
elevation  are  not  suitable.  “ Frappe  Fort,” 
No.  2,  is  far  behind  No.  1,  the  plan  being  hope- 
lessly wandering  in  the  latrines  and  offices. 
“ Cyprus  ” is  too  much  of  a villa  both  in  plan 
and  elevation,  though  tolerably  compact. 
“ Cleo  ” is  in  a marvellous  style — a hybrid  of 
Jacobean  and  Egyptian  features — and  the  plan 
is  not  neatly  arranged,  though  the  drawing  is 
commendable.  “ Semper  Spiro  Spero  ” has  a 
suitable  elevation,  and  if  the  plan  had  been 
more  convenient  as  regards  access  to  bar,  it 
would  have  taken  a higher  place.  We  have 
not  space  left  to  describe  other  designs,  but 
we  may  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of 
their  merit.  “ Jac  ” (poor  plan,  and  with  ele- 
vation reminding  us  of  a pleasure-garden 
pavilion),  “ Design  ” (ill  planned),  “ Such  a 
Dog  ” (unclub-like),  “ M,”  between  leaves, 
“North  West”  (extravagant),  “D”  in  tri- 
angle, “Prenez  Garde,”  “Con  Amore,”  “Semper 
Fidelis,”  “ C ” in  triangles,  “ East  Anglian  ” 
(too  stable-like),  “Peter”  (plan  worse  than 
elevation),  “Advance,”  “Nil  Desperandum,” 
“ B.  M.  W.”  (elevation  suitable,  but  bad  plan), 
“Cabul  ” (fair  elevation  spoilt),  “Montague” 
(more  fit  for  a school),  “ Signum,”  “Tam  o’ 
Shanter,”  “Amphion”  (elevation  below  par), 
“ Chimney  Pot  ” (why  such  elaborate  carving 
in  front?),  “Dagger”  and  “Through”  (too 
flimsy  in  elevation),  “Ich  Dien  ” (try  again), 
“ Maltese  Cross,”  “ Try  ” (why  such  fantastic 
timbering?),  “Thor,”  “ Ogmore,”  and  “ Iota.” 
Of  these,  as  of  some  mentioned  before,  one 
common  error  has  been  a neglect  of  the  club- 
hall  as  an  external  feature,  and  consequently 
of  falling  upon  a too  domestic  treatment. 
Another  common  defect  has  been  placing  the 
billiard-room  too  near  the  entrance  and  library, 
want  of  easy  access  from  refreshment-bar  and 
kitchen,  awkwardly-placed  conveniences,  &c. 
Many  exhibit  also  defects  of  construction  and  de- 
tail into  which  our  space  precludes  our  entering. 
“ Mechlin  ” sends  some  suitable  details  for 
doorway  and  treatment  of  timbering.  The 
upright  timbers  or  studs  are  filled  in  with  plain 
and  herring-bone  brick  nogging;  the  lead  work 
is  well  shown  with  provision  for  wet  to  escape 
that  finds  its  way  through  the  brick  nogging. 
The  details  of  mullions,  iron  barges,  &c.,  are 
simple  and  effective.  “ Frappe  Fort”  (No.  1) 
ranks  next  in  order  of  merit,  but  is  wanting 
in  clearness,  as  for  example  the  ornamental 
parget  work.  The  half-timber  work  is  shown 
with  fillets  fixed  to  uprights  inside  and  outside, 
and  two  skins  of  [plaster  with  hollow  between. 
Inside  the  studs  are  battened  and  plastered. 
“ Spero  Meliora The  detail  of  front 
window  is  fairly  shown,  but  the  mouldings  are 
too  fantastical.  “ St.  Lucy’s  ” detail  of  hall 
roof  is  very  weak  at  the  angles  between  prin- 
cipals and  cross-braces,  in  spite  of  the  angle 
blocks  bolted  through ; the  fireplace  is  suit- 
able. Details  by  “ Enigma  ” admit  of  much 
improvement ; the  cross-boarding  to  entrance- 
door  is  fanciful  rather  than  tasteful,  and  the 
mouldings  are  not  clearly  shown.  “ North- 
West:”  Mouldings  show  want  of  knowledge  of 
stonework.  “ Amphion  Detail  too  lumpy. 
“ Ogmore,”  “ Thor,”  and  “Try”  all  indicate 
weakness  and  non-acquaintance  with  construc- 
tion and  practical  work,  and  we  can  only  advise 
them  to  consult  good  works,  and  to  look  before 
they  leap. 


The  tender  of  Messrs.  R.  Gill  and  Son  has  been 
accepted  for  heating  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Thetford. 
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Hlil'l’ISlI  AND  AMKWICAN  ANONYMOUS 
(MMTICISM. 

ON  i>.  520  wo  (fuve  an  extract  from  a Fjondon 
loiter  contritnitod  to  the  Ami'rican  Arcki. 
tect  Itnildino  News.  The  letter  itself  has 
aroused  the  indij'nation  of  the  editor  of  a cnn- 
teinporiirv,  and  his  statements  have  called 
forth  a letter  from  Mr.  Hur^es,  which  wo  print 
in  another  column.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  (piarrel  between  the  English  architect 
and  his  critic,  ln\t  Mr.  Burges  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  opportunity  of  denying  the  im. 
putations  made  with  regard  to  himself.  Other 
readers  will  probably  like  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  letter  wliich  appeared  in  the  American 
Architect — so  we  comply  with  Mr.  Burges’ 
request  and  reproduce  it : — 

Is  Queen  Anne  dead  ? asks  a lively  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  Truth,  as  he  despairingly  bewails 
her  influence  in  all  the  English  furniture  a.t  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  However  it  may  be  for  furniture, 
after  a sincere  search  about  London  I am  convinced 
she  is  dead  as  regards  architecture.  Not  only  is 
she  dead,  but  so  few  and  indistinct  are  the  foot- 
prints the  good  queen  left  behind  her  that  almost 
any  foot  will  Ht  them,  and  there  are  plenty  of  masque- 
raders at  present  capering  in  them.  If  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  introduced  by  the  mania  for  bric-a-hrac 
were  called  the  anonymous  style,  it  would  be  com- 
prehensible ; but  then  it  would  not  sound  so  well, 
and  in  England  at  least  everything  is  in  a name. 
Anything  which  is  not  identified  with  the  late  Gothic 
revival  is  boldly  appropriated  for  this  “ pot-pourri  ” 
of  architecture.  Although  the  spirit  of  annexation 
is  rampant  here  at  present,  I was  not  prepared  for 
the  following  proof  of  it.  Wishing  to  look  up  what 
books  there  were  on  this  Queen  Anne’s  style  T went 
to  Batsford’s,  the  architectural  bookseller’s — 
strangely  enough  his  modest  shop  in  High  Holborn 
suffices  for  the  whole  London  profession — and  there 
was  told ; “Oh!  we  have  no  books  on  that  style. 
Our  Queen  Anne  architects  take  their  details  from 
Sauvageot’s  work  on  the  French  chateaux!” 
Hence  “ Queen  Anne  ” on  the  lucus  a non  lucendo 
principle. 

Houses,  however,  were  built  of  course  during  the 
reign  of  this  personage ; and  at  Chelsea  I found  a 
row  of  bona-fide  Queen  Anne  houses  looking  upon 
the  Thames,  across  a strip  of  trees  and  verdure. 
The  striking  characteristic  of  these  dwellings  in 
Cheyne-row  lies,  to  use  a contradiction,  in  their 
anobtrnsiveness — certainly  not  a quality  of  their 
recent  namesakes.  A plain  brick  front  of  two  or 
three  stories,  with  fl.at  sloping  roof  and  simple  cor- 
nice, is  enriched  by  a wooden  porch  with  a classic 
order  and  delicate  mouldings.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  and  commonplace  ; but  there  is  a decided 
charm  in  these  quiet  homes,  which  is  wanting  to 
yonder  block,  fortunately  for  comparison  in  the 
extreme  present  fashion.  Their  narrow  and  lofty 
fronts  are  carried  still  higher  into  exaggerated 
gables,  while  tall,  narrow  windows  suggest  the  view 
on  a back-yard,  rather  than  that  across  an  animated 
river.  The  first  tendency  of  this  style  was  in  break- 
ing away  from  the  conventional  modes  of  building, 
to  allow  common  sense  to  express  itself ; but  the 
desire  to  be  original— perhaps  I should  say  to  be  odd 
— has  drifted  it  far  to  the  leeward.  In  one  group  of 
these  houses,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  an  octagonal  front  is 
recessed,  so  that  the  side  windows,  instead  of  getting 
a wider  oblique  view,  look  upon  the  wall  of  the  next 
house.  The  entablature  runs,  however,  straight 
along  the  front  of  the  two  houses,  and  a brick  archi- 
trave, without  suggestion  of  archwork,  is  carried 
across  the  recessed  corners.  Of  course  there  must 
be  a hidden  band  of  iron,  but  it  looks  most  uncom- 
fortable. In  the  next  street  the  same  architect  has 
just  built  a house  tor  Mr.  Whistler,  the  painter.  As 
they  are  both  men  who  are  nothing,  if  not  original, 
something  extraordinary  was  to  be  expected.  The 
first  result  was  so  plain  and  ugly  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  refused  to  grant  a licence  for  it.  It 
was  then  ameliorated  enough  to  pass  that  most 
tolerant  of  critics.  Its  small  front  door  opens 
directly  on  a landing  of  the  staircase — an  excellent 
way  to  break  the  necks  of  burglars,  and  of  all  who 
are  not  forewarned  that  their  first  step  from  the 
door  will  precipitate  them  headlong  into  the  large 
atelier  below.  Not  a bad  feature  in  this  latter  is  the 
segmental  arch  which  divides  one  end  of  the  room  and 
the  fireplace  from  the  main  part.  This  fireplace 
is  in  the  present  fashion,  and  has  a small  opening 
for  the  grate,  while  a wide  portion  around  it  is  filled 
with  tiles.  As  is  often  the  case  with  eccentric 
designs  practical  questions  have  been  neglected  ; and 
this  first  story,  really  a basement  below  the  street 
level,  has  not  been  protected  against  the  damp,  and 
is  found  uninhabitable  ; while  the  china  closet  has 
proved  fit  only  for  a coal-bin,  and  the  servants’ 
room  has  been  turned  into  the  former.  I quote  these 
details  to  show  where  the  present  tendency  to  be 
original  at  all  coat  is  carrying  some  of  the  best 
known  men  ; for  Mr.  Godwin,  besides  being  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  British  Architect,  has  done  far 
better  things  than  these  later  works.  In  such  a 
melancholy  little  house  I was  not  surprised  to  find 
■on  Mr.  Whistler’s  easel  “ asymi)hony  in  blue  the 
wonder  was  that  under  sucli  positive  circumstances 
it  was  as  vague  as  this  vaguest  of  impressionists 
always  is. 


So  much  for  the  bad  side  which  the  eflort  after  odd 
nffectH  has  introduced  into  theso  latest  buildings. 
Hut  good  has  come  from  the  increased  attention 
given  to  brickwork,  for  “ f^ueen  Anno”  work 
abounds  in  flat  pilasters  nnd  delicate  mouldings  in 
brick  or  terra  cotta.  'I'he  English  have  hitherto 
been  far  bol  iml  both  the  Germans  nnd  ourselves  in 
the  quality  of  bricks  nnd  the  use  rnndo  of  them. 
’•I’here  are  very  few  buildings  of  fine  face  bricks  in 
London,  nnd  (heir  coarse  porous  ones,  by  absorbing 
soot,  add  to  the  dinginess  of  the  city.  Now,  how- 
ever. a finer  quality  is  necessarily  used  in  this  now 
stylo,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  mention  the  best 
examples.  Manv  of  these  were  built  for  painters, 
who  are  certiiinly  appreciative  of  “Queen  Anne.” 
Away  from  the  everlasting  smoke  and  fog  of  the 
city,  at  St.  .Tohn’s-wood,  Hnmpstead,  Chelsea,  nnd 
South  Kensington,  many  painters  have  built.  Close 
to  Hollnnd-park  is  a jjarticularly  interesting  group 
of  new  houses,  all  of  them  original  in  design.  Val 
Princeps  and  Leighton  are  side  by  side,  in  houses 
designed  respectively  by  Vilebb  and  Aitcheson.  A 
few  rods  off  the  leaders  in  the  style.  R.  Norman 
Shaw  nnd  Stevenson,  have  built  for  Colie  Hunter 
and  Fildes.  Next  comes  Mr.  Burges’s  house,  of 
which  I will  speak  later,  as  he  would  be  horrified  to 
be  classed  with  the  “ Queen  Annes,”  though  sur- 
rounded by  them  : for  on  the  other  side  Watts  has 
a house,  by  Cockerell.  As  these  men,  both  archi- 
tects and  painters,  if  not  nil  academicians,  are 
regarded  as  the  “ immortals  ” of  their  professions, 
this  group  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  honses  them- 
selves are  picturesque  and  homelike,  and  generally 
entirely  of  brick.  In  this  same  neighbourhood  both 
Stevenson  and  Shaw  have  built  several  handsome 
and  characteristic  dwellings.  The  design  of  one, 
by  the  latter,  published  in  the  Builder,  June  4, 
1875,  gives  the  best  characteristics  of  the  style.  It 
is  of  hrick,  five  stories,  with  lofty  gable  ; the  ground 
floor  is  recessed,  and  has  slight  wooden  bay  windows 
with  tiny  panes,  such  as  one  still  sees  in  such  old 
English  towns  as  Canterbury.  A fine  busine-ss  store 
by  the  same  architect  breaks  agreeably  the  classical 
monotony  of  the  city.  From  the  late  Gothic 
revival  we  at  home  are  apt  to  regard  London  as  of 
that  style ; whereas  it  is  really  the  city  in  Europe 
where  the  “ orders”  are  most  used  and  abused.  In 
the  City  there  is  hardly  any  exception  to  this  endless 
Renaissance  reproduction,  and  the  latest  are  like 
the  first. 

Mr.  Barges  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense 
to  make  his  house  artistic,  and  only  half  the  rooms 
are  finished,  so  lovingly  does  he  “ potter  ” over  the 
decoration  of  them.  The  house  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
finish,  .and  is  picturesquely  grouped,  a round  stair 
turret  flanking  the  main  gable  towards  the  road.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  side,  through  a richly  sculptured 
bronze  door.  Though  he  is  acknowledged  as  an 
authority  on  decoration  I was  told  to  expect  the 
most  violent  colouring  and  contrasts,  and  so  was  not 
surprised  at  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  Ball,  which  is 
two  stories  in  height,  and  is  lighted  by  a large 
coloured  glass  window,  with  full-size  flying  figures. 
The  stairs  start  from  the  hall,  and  disappear  into 
the  tower,  and  then  emerge  on  a balcony  above.  The 
library  is  the  only  room  as  yet  entirely  finished,  and 
is  as  original  as  beautiful.  To  use  the  last  London 
“ art  ” slang,  it  is  “ a symphony  in  gold.”  One-third 
the  height  of  the  room  is  taken  up  by  a frieze  of  the 
deepest  gold,  a scroll  pattern  picked  out  with  red. 
This  would  be  glaring  were  it  not  skilfully  led  up  to 
by  paler  tones  of  gold  below.  The  wooden  bookcases 
are  of  greenish  gold,  covered  with  painted  figures  in 
a medifeval  style.  Where  the  wall  shows  it  is 
stamped  with  a red  gold  pattern.  The  ground  of 
the  painted  ceiling  has  a deliciously  soft  golden  tint, 
and  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  this  hue  comes  from 
contrast,  for  it  is  only  the  natural  colour  of  the  pine. 

Mr.  Burges  is  full  of  quaint  medimval  fancies, 
which  peep  out  unexpectedly  on  the  painted  furni- 
ture and  walls.  E’er  instance,  the  library  mantel  has 
a deep  frieze  of  a procession  of  figures  in  high  relief, 
which  turn  out  to  be  the  parts  of  speech  before  the 
Tower  of  Babel  driven  back  by  a figure  of  Grammar. 
The  conceit  is  ingeniously  carried  out.  Thus  two 
trumpeters,  male  and  female,  lead  as  the  “ personal 
pronouns behind  them  is  a dog  for  “ it after 
them  comes  a lady  as  “the  verb,”  and  the  pages 
holding  her  train  are  “the  articles a youth  and 
maiden  represent  “ preposition  and  conjunction  ;”  at 
the  end  is  a man  starting  back  for  “ interjection.” 
These  nnd  all  the  other  decorative  figures  are  most 
graceful  and  of  high  artistic  merit.  The  mantel  of 
the  next  room  is  admirably  sculptured  with  the 
“ Romance  of  the  Rose.”  Upstairs  is  a mantel  with 
“ Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  In  the  architect's  bed- 
room there  is  such  a flood  of  colour  that  the  ground 
of  the  furniture  is  scarlet  without  its  appearing  too 
crude.  Here  fancy  has  been  everywhere  at  work. 
Instead  of  shutters  delicate  gilded  lattices  of  Eastern 
design  close  the  windows,  and  the  red  marble  basin  is 
inlaid  with  silver  fishes.  It  is  this  endless  play  of  fancy 
and  his  fastidious  taste  which  have,  perhaps,  kept  Mr. 
Burges  from  competing  more  frequently  for  impor- 
tant buildings.  The  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  was  at 
first  confided  to  him,  but  on  some  interference  of  the 
committee  with  his  ideas  ho  promptly  threw  up  the 
whole  thing.  Ho  has  the  honour  of  being  the  only 
man  in  England  who  has  built  a “ real  live  ” cathe- 
dral, that  at  Co’.k,  in  the  early  French  Gothic.  His 
design  for  tin'  Law  Courts  was  the  one  moat  liked 
by  the  profession  in  general  ; but  in  the  celebrated 
division  of  spoils  which  gave  Barry  the  National 
Gallery,  Waterhouse  the  Natural  History  Museum, 


nnd  Street  the  Now  Law  Courts,  irrespective  of 
their  designs,  ho  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  Wo  can 
console  ourselves  that  our  competitions  are  hardly 
more  unfair  than  those  elsewhere.  K. 


ROOF  MATERIALS. 

^piIE  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
various  materials  for  church  roofs  still 
continues.  Mr.  John  Younfr,  jun.,  writes  : — 

It  may  bn  interesting  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  as  to  the  most  suitable  roof 
covering  for  a building  such  as  St.  Alban’s.  Lead  as 
u«ed  at  ,St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth,  copner  as  at 
York  Minster,  nnd  slate  at  Llandaff  Cathedral  have 
each  found  an  advocate,  but  neither  zinc  nor  our  old 
English  tile  has  been  deemed  worth  recommenda- 
tion, yet  I read  in  a series  of  letters  addressed  to  me 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  the  restoration  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely-place,  as  follows.  In  .March, 
1876 

“Zinc  will  be  the  lightest  covering.  My  own 
impression  is  that  it  will  stand  if  thick  enough.  I 
examined  some  years  back  roofs  at  Brussels, 
Cologne,  &c.,  and  came  to  this  opinion.  There  seems 
to  be  an  incrustation  of  protecting  matter  which 
forms  on  its  surface.  I came  to  the  conclusion 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  that  our  error  had  been  the 
I small  thicknesses  we  had  used,  and  that  it  should  bo 
22oz.  to  the  foot.  In  appearance  the  sheets  should 
be  Barrow  (2ft.),  and  the  seams  of  some  form,  not 
too  unlike  an  old  leaded  roof.  If  all  this  could  be 
secured  and  durability  assured  I think  it  would  be 
the  best  covering  next  to  lead.” 

Again  in  September 

“ I have  been  thinking  over  the  question  of 
covering  at  St.  Elheldreda’s,  and  am  much  puzzled. 
Lead  and  tile  are  the  two  old  materials  for  roofing 
in  London.  On  true  principles  it  should  be  lead,  but 
the  cost  is  in  the  way.  No  doubt  zinc  is  the  nearest 
imitation  (!),  but  it  is  a poor  one.  Nor  do  I know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  durable  in  London. 
People  always  throw  a doubt  about  it.  Even  at 
Hamburg  I found  the  same  misgiving,  though  I, 
nevertheless,  used  it  for  cresting  and  other  orna- 
mental purposes.  I there  used  slate  laid  in  the 
German  manner  for  the  roofs,  but  then  it  is  the  old 
covering  of  the  country.  At  St.  Etheldreda’s  tile 
would  have  been  heavy  if  the  tie  beams  were  still 
omitted ; but  their  restoration  removes  the  objection. 
Perhaps  the  safer  coarse  is  to  fall  back  upon  tile. 
Westmoreland  slate  is,  of  course,  an  excellent 
material,  but  not  one  in  ancient  use  in  London.” 

I,  accordingly,  used  tile,  and  the  roof  is  considered 
a success. 

Mr.  Luke  Limner  instances  the  effect  of  the 
green  colour  used  in  roofs  of  buildings  in 
Russia  and  the  trans-Danubian  provinces, 
where  copper  cannot  be  afforded,  and  pleads  for 
the  adoption  of  copper  as  “ a costly  material 
which  proclaims  its  individuality  at  once  as  a 
noble  cover  for  a noble  structure.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Martin,  of  Hereford,  writes : — 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  Mr. 
Seddon’s  decision  in  favour  of  slate  was  a wise  one. 
'The  colouring  of  the  slate  roof  of  Llandaff  Cathedral 
is  very  beautiful,  while  that  of  our  Cathedral  Lady 
Chapel  roof,  covered  with  lead,  is  detestable,  from 
the  fact  that  lead  in  such  situations  becomes  after 
a while  roughened  on  the  surface,  the  inequalities 
holding  “blacks”  and  other  impurities  deposited 
from  the  atmosphere.  I would  go  further  than  Mr. 
Seddon,  and  adopt  stone  slabs  for  the  coverings  of 
our  ancient  churches.  Many  were  so  covered  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  some  sti'l  remain  with  their  stone 
slab  coverings  intact.  Modern  restorers  seem  to 
think  stone  roofing  slabs  very  suitable  for  concrete, 
and  many  a glorious  old  stone  roof  in  this  country 
has  been  shorn  of  its  beauty  to  make  way  for  that 
artistic  piece  of  pottery  —the  Broseley  tile  ! “ Stone 
tiles  ” are  objected  to  because  of  their  great  weight 
as  compared  with  lead,  slates,  or  tiles.  At  first  sight 
the  objection  seems  plausible,  as  a “square”  (100ft. 
superficial)’of  roof  covered  with  lead  weighs  8101h., 
slates  about  the  same,  plain  clay  tiles  in  mortar 
1,5401b.,  and  stone  tiles  3,1801b. ; but  this  apparently 
great  weight  is  easily  carried  by  a roof  having 
rafters  not  more  than  4in.  by  3in.,  and  spaced  15in. 
apart— a coastruction  considerably  lighter  than  that 
of  any  church  roof  I am  acquainted  with.  Lichens 
and  mosses  attach  themselves  readily  to  and  grow 
luxuriantly  on  stone  roofs,  and  at  this  season  espe- 
cially the  colouring  of  this  vegetable  matter  and 
I the  strong  shadow  lines  of  the  slabs,  varying  in 
I thickness  from  Jin.  to  Ijin,  combine  to  produce  an 
exquisite  effect  unattainable  by  the  use  of  any  other 
material. 


The  Hove  Town  Commissioners  rooontly  adver- 
tised for  and  received  two  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  a groyne,  near  Medina  terrace ; the  amounts  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  estimated,  and  the  commissioners 
therefore  decided  to  carry  out  the  woi  k themselves 
unilor  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellico-Clark, 
C.E.,’  their  surveyor.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  allow  Mr.  Ellioe-Clai'k  to 
undertake  private  work. 


Nov.  29, 1878. 


ISuililiug  luttlligcuct. 


Burton  Leon.\ki>.  — On  Wcdnosclay,  Nov. 
20,  a new  church  at  Burton  Loonard,  Yorka, 
was  consecrated.  Mr.  C.  11.  Fowler,  of  Dur- 
ham, is  the  architect.  The  new  edifice  is  in 
the  Late  Decorated  stylo,  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  organ  chamber,  a vestry  on 
the  north  side  of  Uie  chancel,  a porch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  and  a bell  gable  at  the 
west  end.  The  dimensions  of  the  church,  in- 
side measurement,  are — nave,  53ft.  x 21ft.  6in., 
and  chancel,  2Sft.  x 18ft.  The  height  of  the 
nave  from  the  floor  to  the  wall  plate  on  each 
side  is  17ft.,  and  from  thence  upwards  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof  13ft.,  or  a total  altitude  of 
30ft.  The  wall  plates  of  the  chancel  are  each 
17ft.  high,  the  roof  resting  thereon  being  lift, 
in  height  to  the  centre,  or  a total  of  28ft. 
high.  The  masonry  is  limestone.  The  roofs 
are  covered  in  with  red  tiles,  and  the  flooring 
of  the  sanctuary  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles 
from  the  Lugwardine  works  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
Withington,  near  Hereford.  Underneath  the 
flooring  is  provided  a hot-air  apparatus  by  Mr. 
Grundy,  of  Tyldesley,  near  Manchester.  The 
sole  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  Wood,  of  Pickering, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Malton.  Mr.  Milburn,  of  York,  executed  the 
whole  of  the  carved  work. 

Garwat,  Herefordshire. — This  very  in- 
teresting church  is  now  undergoing  a gradual 
process  of  repair  and  restoration.  The  first 
instalment  of  the  works  being  completed,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  attended  the  opening  ser- 
vices on  the  8th  inst.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  building  dates  from  the  commencement 
of  the  14th  century,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  evidences  of  both  Norman  and  Per- 
pendicular times.  The  Knights  Templars 
resided  at  a preceptory  close  by,  so  it  is  inferred 
that  a good  deal  of  the  work  is  due  to  their 
skill  and  energy,.  Indeed,  internal  corrobora- 
tive evidence  exists  of  this  in  the  position  and 
size  of  the  tower,  which  is  27ft.  square  and 
placed  about  10ft.  away  from  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  nave,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  orna- 
mental features  of  the  interior,  notably  on  the 
richly-sculptured  chancel  arch.  The  following 
may  be  taken  as  a sample  of  the  work  already 
done  : — A heavy  gallery  extending  across  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  and  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  north  wall,  has  been  removed, 
revealing  a three-light  window.  A wall 
between  the  chancel  and  chapel  has  also  been 
taken  down,  thus  showing  to  full  advantage  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  14th  century  arcading. 
The  old  oak  benches,  with  ends  4in.  in  thick- 
ness, has  been  refixed  on  a wooden  platform, 
and  by  a simple  alteration  made  comfortable 
enough  for  19th  century  worship.  The  old 
altar  slab,  with  its  5 incised  crosses  or  wounds, 
which  was  found  face  downwards  amongst  the 
old  paving  of  the  church,  has  been  placed  again 
in  its  original  position.  The  beautiful  carved 
oak  rood  loft,  for  which  the  district  is  famous, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  flight  of 
steps  and  raised  gangway  leading  to  it,  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  length  of  the  north  chancel 
wall,  are  fortunately  intact,  while  the  original 
doorway  has  now  been  opened  out.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Balcomb,  of 
Kenilworth,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lingen  Barker. 

Holywell. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
market  hall  at  Holywell  was  laid  last  week. 
The  general  plan  comprises  a front  building 
for  a town  hall  (not  yet  commenced),  contain- 
ing on  the  ground  floor  spacious  reading-room, 
board-room,  inspector’s  office,  entrance  hall, 
with  communication  to  the  markets,  and  an 
archway  over  the  side  road  ; and  on  the  first 
floor  assembly-room  with  octagon  end,  recessed 
platform,  and  open-timbered  roof.  This  room 
will  be  capable  of  seating  450  persons.  The 
facade  will  be  built  with  stone  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  traceried  windows,  and  central 
gable,  in  which  will  be  a circular  panel  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  town,  and  a bell  turret 
springing  from  the  junction  of  the  roofs.  Be- 
hind the  building  and  adjoining  it  are  the 
markets,  now  in  course  of  erection,  which  are 
being  built  with  brick  walls,  iron  and  glass 
roof,  and  stone  flag  floor.  The  vegetable  market 
has  a floor  space  of  2,925  square  feet,  and  con- 
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tains  33  stalls;  bohind  this,  and  approached 
from  it  t>y  seven  stops,  is  the  tmtchors’  market, 
wliich  has  a floor  space  of  3,312  scpiare  feet, 
and  is  fitted  with  four  lock-up  shops  and  29 
open  stalls.  The  work  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  will  entail  an  outlay  of  i!2,3()(),  and  the 
town  hall  a further  outlay  of  X2.000.  'I'ho 
architects  are  Messrs.  Scrivner  and  Sons,  of 
Hanley,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Thomas 
Hughes  and  Son,  Holywell. 

Lewisham. — Tlio  memorial  stone  of  the 
church  of  St.  George,  Perry- hill,  Lewisham, 
Kent,  wliich  was  commenced  some  three 
months  ago,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  November 
23rd.  The  church  will  hold  GOO  people,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  85ft.  by  27ft.  Gin.  wide,  with 
clerestory  and  aisles  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  divided  by  Mansfield  atone  pier  columns, 
with  carved  capitals  and  moulded  arches.  It 
will  have  a spacious  apsidal  baptistery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  with  an  open  vestibule 
on  each  side  leading  to  inner  and  outer  porches. 
The  vestibules  and  bapistery communicate  with 
the  nave  and  aisles  by  five  moulded  arches. 
The  chancel,  which  is  40ft.  long  and  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  is  approached  therefrom  by 
three  steps,  with  four  additional  steps  to  the 
sacrarium,  including  the  altar  piece.  It  is 
apsidal  on  plan,  and  is  to  have  timber-vaulted 
roof,  supported  by  marble  shafts.  The  walls 
will  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag  in  horizontal  drop 
courses,  the  dressings  being  in  Bath  stone.  The 
style  is  English  Decorated.  The  entire  cost 
will  amount  to  .£8,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
William  C.  Banks,  of  Gracechurch-street, 
London.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  B.  E.  Night- 
ingale, of  Albert  Embankment. 

Liverpool. — Extensive  additions  have  been 
completed  to  the  Courier  office  in  this  town  in 
connection  with  the  original  buildings  in  Vic- 
toria-street. The  new  portion  consists  of  a 
well-lighted  building  of  five  floors,  with  lofty 
basement,  and  has  been  arranged  for  private 
offices,  evening  paper  offices,  and  spacious 
workrooms.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  F.  and 
G.  Holme,  of  Church-street. 

Metropolitan  Board  op  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  £1,900  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
to  the  vestry  of  Kensington,  being  a moiety  of 
cost  of  the  formation  of  anew  road  from  Church- 
street  to  Vicarage-gardens,  Kensington,  and 
£150  to  the  Whitechapel  District  Board,  being 
one-half  cost  of  improvement  in  Old  Castle- 
street,  Whitechapel.  A sharp  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  charges  made  by  the  consulting 
chemists  employed  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  December  last  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply  bills  of  last  session.  It  was 
stated  that  these  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£1,901  14s.  for  analyses.  Eventually  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  works  committee  for 
consideration.  A plan  prepared  by  the  board’s 
engineer  for  a 25ft.  roadway  leading  into 
Carting-lane,  Savoy,  was  approved.  A long 
report  was  presented  by  the  works  committee 
on  the  protection  of  the  City  from  fire.  It 
stated  that  in  August  last  40,000ft.  of  hose  was 
ordered  for  use  in  connection  with  the  hydrants 
now  being  established  in  the  City ; that  this 
hose  is  being  supplied  concurrently  with  the 
completion  of  the  hydrant  system.  The  com- 
mittee considered  that  the  City  had  in  no  way 
suffered  from  the  removal  of  fire-brigade  head- 
quarters from  Watling-street  to  the  larger 
premises  in  Southwark-bridge-road,  but  recom- 
mended that,  as  a concession  to  the  views  of 
the  fire  insurance  offices,  a steam-engine  be 
temporarily  placed  at  Watling-street  until 
permanent  arrangements  be  determined  upon, 
and  further  that  the  fire-brigade  committee 
be  instructed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a site  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Farringdon  - road  or 
Ludgate-circus  for  a station  to  replace  that 
which  formerly  existed  in  Farringdon-street. 
Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  making 
expensive  changes  in  brigade  arrangements 
owing  to  the  special  rate  being  limited  to  ^d. 
in  the  £,  and  urged  that  if  the  measures  now 
proposed  were  taken  the  City  would  be  more 
effectively  protected  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  copies  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  water  com- 
mittee of  the  City  council,  the  insurance  offices, 
and  others  who  had  addressed  the  board  on  the 
subject. 
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Received. — E.  F.  B. — Col.  M. — B.  E.  N.—F.  W.  B. — 
Y.  C.— J.  D.  W.— J.  F.— H.  W.— T.  B.— A.  C.— T.  E.— 
W.  U.  R.— S.  A.— R.  J.  J. 

S.  S.  (We  do  not  remember  the  query ; repeat  it.)— G.  R. 
(We  think  you  would;  we  are  sure  you  ought.) — 
Joiner.  (Write  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn.) 

“ BUILDING  NEWS  ” DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Omega.  (Kitchen,  offices,  and  cellars  are  to  be  on  ground 
floor.)— Robert  Phillips  (objects  to  plan  of  “Sun- 
flower,'* published  last  week,  and  observes  there  is  noth- 
ing shown  to  carry  the  chimney  of  bedroom  over  dining- 
room. If  he  looks  again  he  will  see  it  is  intended  to  be 
corbelled  out  from  the  one  below,  as  in  thousands  of 
executed  buildings.  We  quite  agree  with  the  remark 
that  it  is  a grave  fault  with  followers  of  the  new  style 
to  draw  large  square  shafts  resting  on  angle  chimney 
breasts.)  Cleo.  (Your  suggestion  would  be  impracti- 
cable and  cause  constant  trouble.  Imagine  transmitting 
60  designs  to  all  the  designers  in  turn ! ) 

Received.— Edwin  Wright.— D.  in  Triangle.— J,  E. 
Cruickshank. — T.  C.  Cummington,  Confido. 

Drawings  Received.— Triangle  in  Circle. — S in  Circle. — 
Mechlin.— Yestam. — Anglesea. — St.  Lucy,  motto  “J.  R." 
in  Circle.— Omega.— Knighton.— Omnia  Vincit  Labor. 
— Frappe  Fort  (1). — Frappe  Fort  (2). — J.  S.— Spera 
Meliora.— Enigma. — Confido  Brutus. — Cyprus. — Cleo. — 
Semper  Spiro  Spero. — Curiose. — Thor. — Amphion.— 
Ogmore.— Try.— North  West.— Such  a Dog.— Design. — 
Jack  M.  with  Leaves. — D.  in  Triangle. — Prenez  Garde. — 
Con  Amore  (your  drawings  are  in  two  half  sheets 
instead  of  one  whole  sheet). — Semper  Fidelis.— C.  in 
Triangles. — East  Anglian. — Peter. — Advance. — Nil  Des- 
perandura. — B.  M.  W. — Cabul. — Montague. — Signum. — 
Tam  O’Shanter. — Ogmore. — Amphion. — Chimney  Pot. 
— Through  in  Circle. — Ich  Dien. — Maltese  Cross. — Try 
in  Square, — Thor. — Iota. 

OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

Received.— 0.  P.  E.— G.  H. 


CgmspoiilJmct 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  ANONYMOUS 
CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Nov.  15,  1878,  yon 
published  an  extract  from  the  American  Archi- 
tect and  Building  News.  The  extract  contained 
a critique  on  my  own  house,  and  also  on  the 
studio  lately  built  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  for 
Mr.  Whistler. 

I should  not  have  made  any  remarks  upon 
the  subject  (although  as  regards  my  own  house 
there  are  several  minor  inaccuracies),  but  for 
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a loadini'  and  anonyinoiia  arti(do  (of  which  tho 
aulhoiHhii)  cun  hardly  ho  douhtful)  in  your 
contciniMuary  (iho  Hritish.  Architect),  whcm 
with  cii.iully  iiucitionahlo  taslo  and  diarogard  * 
of  prohat)ilily  it  ia  aaacrtcd  ; — 

1.  'I'liat  I have  doulitleaa  entertained  " tlio 
Ani(.“ri<'an  critic,  who  on  tlio  other  liand  has 
been  unfortunately  overlooked  and  posailily 
enubhed  l,y  Mr.  (Jodwin  and  Mr.  Whistler.” 

2.  " That  the  criti(iuo  can  only  bo  explained 
by  some  j)ersonal  motive,  unless  indeed  the 
article  was  more  or  less  inspired  by  Mr. 
liurges.” 

The  article  concludes  with  a somewhat  angry 
refutation  of  the  correspondent’s  criti(jue  ujwn 
the  house  of  Mr.  Whistler,  and  the  alleged 
faults  of  that  “ distinguished  painter’s  archi- 
tect.” 

As  other  subjects  are  mentioned  than  those 
contained  in  your  extract — e. 3.,  Messrs.  Gillow’s 
houses  cn  the  Embankment — one’s  curiosity  is 
naturally  aroused,  and  I now  write  with  the 
view  of  asking  yon  to  be  so  kind,  if  possible, 
as  to  print  the  whole  of  the  article  from  the 
American  Architect.* 

Perhaps  Mr.  Godwin  might  supply  you  with 
a plan  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  house,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  elevation,  so  that  we  might  all  convince 
ourselves  how  far  the  American  critic  is  at 
fault,  and  the  extent  and  truth  of  those  “ wild, 
incorrect — not  to  say  vicious — statements,’’ 
“ which  ” — as  the  writer  in  the  British  Architect 
says — “would  be  damaging  if  Mr.  Godwin’s 
reputation  was  not  as  much  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  American  Architect  and  Building  News  as 
Mr.  Whistler’s  painting  is  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  this  smart  critic.” 

For  myself  I can  only  say  at  the  present  time 
I am  totally  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
American  critic,  and  that  consequently  the 
charges  of  entertaining  him  and  inspiring  the 
article  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

I may  also  add  that  I have  a very  strong 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  any  one  who  makes 
personal  charges,  and  who  declines  to  sign  his 
name  to  them. — I am,  &c.,  W.  Bueges. 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Nov,  25,  1878. 

lEON  EOOF  CONSTEUCTION. 

Sib, — I noticed  in  your  issue  dated  the  22nd 
inst.  a report  of  a paper  having  been  read  by  a 
Mr.  T.  Gillott,  of  the  Farnley  Iron  Works,  on 
“Iron  Eoof  Construction.”  He  states,  when 
describing  what  he  terms  examples  of  the 
fourth  order,  that  the  roof  over  the  Ehiju 
Spoorwag  station  a.t  Amsterdam  was  formed 
of  a cast-iron  tube  arch,  8ft.  in  diameter  and 
soft,  rise,  the  span  being  120ft.  As  the  erector 
of  the  said  roof,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
state  for  that  gentleman’s  information  that  his 
dimensions  are  nowhere  near  correct,  his  first 
being  most  absurd. 

What  a pity  it  is  that  people,  as  a rule,  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  perfectly 
acquainted  with  a subject  before  writing  upon 
it ! — I am,  &c.,  E.  Peicb. 

20,  St.  John’s-grove,  Croydon, 

Nov.  25th,  1878. 

COMPETITIONS  AND  THE  ADDEESS  OF 
THE  PEESIDENT  OP  THE  INSTITUTE. 

SiE, — Your  critique  on  that  part  of  the  pre- 
sident’s address  relating  to  competition  will,  I 
feel  sure,  receive  the  approbation  which  it  so 
justly  deserves.  It  is  all  very  well  for  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  established 
on  their  lofty  perches  to  look  down  on  their 
younger  brethren,  and  tell  them  that  “ quiet 
labour  ” succeeds  better  than  trying  “ to  run 
before  they  can  walk.”  If  committees  are  to 
select  from  names  instead  of  from  drawings,  it 
simply  means  that  well-known  and  established 
architects  will  get  all  the  work,  and  young 
men,  no  matter  how  clever  they  may  be,  will 
go  to  the  wall.  We  are  asked  to  think  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  competition  ; still,  how 
can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Man- 
chester Assize  Courts  and  Town  Hall,  also  the 
Midland  Hotel,  Albert  Memorial,  and  Hamburg 
Church,  were  won  in  this  way,  and  he  must  be 
a bold  man  indeed  who  will  deny  that  the 
architects  of  these  buildings  have  gained 
nothing  by  competition.  The  architect  of  the 
Criterion  Eestaurant  has  more  than  a little,  I 
fancy,  to  Vje  thankful  for  under  this  head;  so 

* This  we  have  done.  See  p.  672. 


that  competitions,  if  properly  conducted,  are 
not  such  very  terrible  thiiigH.  Our  president 
closed  his  address  by  asking  whether  the  action 
of  the  Institute  was  to  bo  "active  or  passive.” 
I trust  it  will  be  the  former,  and  that  this  most 
vital  ((uestion  of  competition  will  not  bo 
burked,  but  will  receive  the  attention  which  is 
its  duo;  and  I say  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
Institute  to  take  the  n,atter  up  and  endeavour 
to  get  a law  passed  which  shall  prevent  its 
members  from  gambling  away  their  very  life- 
blood.— 1 am,  &c.  W.  Gaeswoetiiv  Davie. 


THE  SO-CALLED  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
WINDOW  AT  LINCOLN. 

SiE, — I send  you  photo  of  the  window  as  dis- 
covered. Groining  is  a uiisnomer.  The  base- 
ment i.s  arched  over  nearly  semicircular  plas- 
tered (no  ribs),  but  whether  stone  or  brick  1 


cannot  say,  as  I did  not  examine  it.  The  date, 
1107,  is  distinctly  seen,  being  cut  on  the  stone 
head  of  doorway  leading  from  one  compartment 
to  the  other. — I am,  &o..  Geo.  Bacon. 

10,  Norman-street,  Lincoln,  Nov.  26. 


SiE,— I have  had  my  attention  called  to  the 
paragraph  copied  in  the  Building  News,  on 
p.  518,  from  a local  paper,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  uncovering  of  a Transitional  Norman 
window  in  the  house  of  Aaron  the  Jew  in  this 
city,  and  the  professed  discovery  of  the  date, 
1107.  I need  hardly  say  that  I am  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  this  paragraph,  which  I find,  to 
my  annoyance,  has  been  copied  into  other  jour- 
nals— thus,  apparently,  connecting  my  name 
with  a gross  archaeological  blunder.  I need  not 
say  that  the  date  1107,  in  Arabic  numerals,  bears 
the  proof  of  its  forgery  on  its  face.  The  earliest 
date  on  any  building  in  England,  in  Arabic 
numerals,  known  to  me,  is  that  within  the 
tower  of  Heathfield  Church,  Sussex,  1445. 
’There  is  another,  three  years  later,  1448,  on 
the  lychgate  of  Bray  Church,  Berks.  At  the 
Episcopal  manor-house  at  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
Hants,  occur  the  arms  of  Langton,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  1493;  and  on  a pane  of  glass  in 
the  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  kitchen 
at  St.  Cross,  we  have  the  motto  of  Eobert 
Sherborne,  master  of  the  hospital,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  with  the  date  1497.  A 
date  in  Arabic  numerals,  still  earlier  than  those 
already  cited,  1427,  is  said  to  exist  on  the  lintel 
of  a door  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  Sankey-street, 
Warrington,  but  I have  never  seen  it.  Any 
such  date,  therefore,  as  that  quoted  from  Lin- 
coln, wherever  found,  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  a forgery.  That  this  is  a deliberate  attempt 
to  hoax  a credulous  public  there  can,  I fear,  be 
little  doubt.  Some  months  since  the  Bishop 
of  Nottingham  and  myself  visited  the  cellar  of 
Aaron  the  Jew’s  house  to  inspect  a date  of 
which  we  had  heard  from  the  occupier.  It  was 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  lintel,  and  proved,  as 
I expected,  to  be  of  the  IGth  century  (I  forget 
I the  exact  year),  the  5 being  carelessly  formed 


as  a wavy  stroke,  not  unlike  a badly-made 
figure  of  “ one.”  To-(Iay  I went  to  examine  it 
again,  and  to  my  disgust  I find  tliat  this  date 
had  been  erased  (not  so  completely,  however, 
but  that  the  traces  of  the  figures  were  visible), 
and  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  horizontal 
lintel,  a position  at  once  sullicient  to  discredit 
it,  the  date  1107  had  been  cut  in  clear  figures. 
I need  not  enlarge  on  the  discreditable  cha- 
racter of  such  attempts  to  gull  the  unlearned, 
which  simply  prove  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
principle  of  those  who  perpetrate  it.  If,  as  ia 
presumable,  the  date  is  intended  to  fix  the  age 
of  the  house,  it  is  unfortunately  more  tluin 
half  a century  too  early.  Aaron  the  Jew,  to 
whom  the  house  is  traditionally  assigned,  was 
a celebrated  banker  and  money-lender  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  If.,  whose  death  is  jdaced  in 
1187.  'The  window  recently  brought  to  light 
by  the  removal  of  some  brickwork  is  an  almost 
exact  counterpart  of  that  in  the  well-known 
“Jew’s  House”  a little  lower  down  the  hill, 
and  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  whole  house  is  so  interesting,  and 
so  well  merits  attention,  that  I the  more  regret 
the  discredit  thrown  upon  its  authenticity  by 
this  ridiculous  forgery. — I am,  &c., 

Edmund  Venables. 

The  Precentory,  Lincoln,  Nov.  20,  1878. 


CEEWKEENE  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — Since  writing  to  you  a fortnight  ago 
upon  the  above  subject  amended  instructions 
have  been  issued.  Although  some  of  the  out- 
rageous clauses  have  l)een  slightly  modified, 
the  conditions  are  now  such  as  obviously  can- 
not be  complied  with.  Both  accommodation 
and  expenditure  have  been  cut  down,  .£6,000 
being  now  the  total  sum  which  ia  to  cover 
everything,  even  extras  and  contingencies.  I 
should  strongly  advise  intending  competitors 
to  have  a clear  understanding  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  Mas  last  term,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  they  would  be  doing  far  better  by  de- 
clining it  altogether.  As  long  as  architects 
will  lend  themselves  to  entering  into  specula- 
tions in  the  way  of  competitions  which  in  many 
cases  result  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
swindles  so  long  will  the  public  furnish  them 
with  baits  similar  to  the  one  at  present  under 
consideration.  In  my  opinion  no  architect  who 
has  the  slightest  respect  or  regard  for  his  profes- 
sion ought  to  enter  into  any  competition  unless 
— firstly,  the  conditions  and  instructions  be 
drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  a well-known  profes- 
sional man;  and,  secondly,  the  premiums  be 
awarded  by  the  said  gentleman,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. — I am,  &c.. 

One  who  will  not  Compete. 


SiE, — I have  received  the  amended  parti- 
culars of  the  competition  for  the  Crewkerne 
Grammar  School,  which  differ  but  little  from 
those  recently  issued  and  referred  to  in  your 
columns.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
“ amended  ” conditions  : — 

“After  full  consideration  of  the  plans,  &c., 
the  governors  will  decide  whether  they  approve 
of  one  sufiBciently  to  adopt  it.  Should  they  do 
so,  they  will  award  the  first  premium  of  £50 
to  it,  and  £15  to  that  which,  in  their  estima- 
tion, is  the  next  best ; but  they  do  not  pledge 
themselves  to  approve  of  any  of  the  plans.  In 
case  of  non-approval,  no  premium  will  be  paid. 

“ The  plans  for  which  premiums  shall  be 
awarded  will  become  the  property  of  the 
governors,  together  with  all  details,  drawings, 
explanations,  estimates,  &c.,  accompanying 
them.  The  other  plans  will  be  returned  to  the 
addresses  given. 

“ The  successful  competitor  will  have  to 
carry  out  his  plan  and  supervise  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  and  he  will  be  required  to 
supply  all  necessary  specifications,  working 
drawings,  and  details,  make  out  and  examine 
the  necessary  accounts,  and  do  all  things 
usually  done  by  architects  ivithout  any  extra 
charge,  beyond  a commission  of  5 per  cent,  on 
the  sum  of  £6,000. 

" In  this  case  the  premium  of  £50  will  not 
be  paid,  but  will  be  considered  as  covered  by 
the  commission.” 

Why  oiler  a premium  of  £50  if  it  is  to  be 
merged  in  the  commission  of  the  successful 
competitor  ? 
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The  conditions  tenninato  with  those  clauses  : 
“ Couipotitors  must  distinguish  their  plana, 
Ac.,  by  mottoes  only,  and  must  furnish  their 
correct  names  in  a sealed  envelope  bearing  the 
corresponding  motto  on  the  outside. 

“ The  address  to  which  any  unsuccessful  plan 
is  to  be  returned  may  also  bo  written  outside 
the  envelope  enclosing  the  same.” 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  an  architect  com- 
peting would  assume  that  ho  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful before  sending  in  his  plans,  and  placing  the 
address  outside  the  envelope  enclosing  the 
motto  would  at  once  disclose  the  author  of  the 
design,  and  entirely  defeat  the  object  in  view. — 
I am,  &c.. 

One  who  wtll  not  weite  his  address  on 

THE  ENVEDOl'E  CONTAINING  THE  MOTTO. 


AET  LECTUKES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

SiE, — Your  correspondent  “ Bookworm  ” 
suggests  tbat  the  Architectur.al  Association 
should  start  an  essay  class.  One  already 
exists  for  the  scientific  part  of  the  profession — 
viz.,  the  Architectural  Science  Class.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  papers  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  class  of  design  on  art  questions,  planning, 
Ac.,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  “ Bookworm  ” will 
favour  us  with  one  this  session. — I am,  &c., 

W.  J.  H.  Leveeton. 

Architectural  Association,  9,  Conduit-st.,  W., 
Nov.  28,  1878. 

*-*-* 

A new  Eoman  Catholic  mission  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  situated  at  Moore-strest,  New  Normanton, 
Derby,  was  opened  on  Tuesday.  The  treatment  is 
simple  Gothic,  the  materials  being  red  bricks,  with 
blue  brick  strings  and  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roof  is  partly  open-timbered,  covered  with  red  and 
blue  Staffordshire  tiles  in  alternate  bands,  and 
finished  with  tile  crestings.  The  internal  dimensions 
of  nave  are  35ft.  by  18ft.,  and  both  this  and  chancel 
will  be  utilised  during  the  week  as  schoolrooms.  The 
building  is  the  commencement  of  a block  to  com- 
prise church,  schools,  and  presbytery.  The  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Bakewell,  of  Derby, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Sheffield  and  Hill,  of 
St.  James ’s-chambers,  Derby. 

A very  fine  carved  slab  of  late  Eoman  work  has, 
within  the  last  few  days,  been  diecovered  during 
some  excavations  at  Carlisle.  It  is  4ft.  in  height,  by 
about  3ft.  broad.  The  design  represents  a group 
under  an  alcove,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  lions, 
each  mounting  a human  head,  symbolising  the  power 
of  the  sun  over  men.  The  same  subject  appears  on 
other  sculptures  previously  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carlisle.  There  is  also  between  the  lions  a mutilated 
winged  figure,  holding  a third  head.  Below  there  is 
another  group — that  of  a mother  and  child  ; the 
latter  plays  with  a bird  on  his  mother’s  lap  ; her  left 
hand  rests  on  the  lad’s  shoulder,  while  her  right 
holds  a circular  fan  of  a type  seen  in  many  of  Alma 
Tadema’s  classical  pictures  — startlingly  like  a 
pattern  now  in  vogue.  We  understand  that  Mr.  E. 
S.  Ferguson  will  read  a paper  on  the  discovery  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House. 

The  Pavilion  at  Brighton  is  being  redecorated  for 
the  Town  Council  by  M.  Bouvard,  formerly  foreman 
to  M.  Tony  Dury,  by  whom  the  work  was  originally 
executed. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  architect  to  the 
Burial  Board  of  Sunnydale,  near  Wakefield,  for  a 
cemetery  chapel,  have  been  approved  by  that  board. 

At  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works,  on 
Wednesday  week,  the  elerk  reported  the  result  of 
the  recent  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Wallace,  of 
the  Chemical  Works,  Battersea,  for  pouring  noxious 
chemicals  into  the  public  sewers — viz.,  that  a fine  of 
.£3,000  had  been  imposed  upon  Messrs.  Wallace,  but 
that  fine  was  not  to  be  enforced  if  they  paid  the 
whole  of  the  costs,  including  those  of  the  trial  at 
Croydon,  and  if  they  wholly  discontinued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  nuisance  on  their  premises. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Ingram,  late  surveyor  and  inspec- 
tor of  nuisances  to  the  St.  Alban’s  Town  Council, 
has  just  been  appointed  in  similar  capacities  by  the 
urban  sanitary  authority  of  Maidenhead,  at  a salary 
of  £120  per  annum. 

The  parish  church  of  Broughton  Giffard  was 
reopened  on  Wednesday  week  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  after  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  E.  Mullings,  of  Devizes,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

New  banking  premises  are  about  to  be  built  at 
Halifax  for  the  Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Maw- 
son,  of  Bradford. 

Pateley  Bridge  Independent  Chapel  is  being 
restored  from  plans  prepared  with  this  view  by  Mr. 
S.  Eobinson,  architect,  of  Bradford.  The  cost  will 
be  .£1,100. 
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QUESTIONS. 

(Ti.'in.'i.l— Furniture.— Are  the  plain  black  chairs 
with  rush  bottoms  made  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 
Tlu'y  are  very  cheap  and  good,  but  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold  vary  so  much  that  1 want  to  find 
out  where  they  are  made.  Exactly  the  same  arti- 
cles—all  good  alike— are  sold  by  a well-known  Oxford- 
street  firm,  by  an  advertiser  in  your  eoluinns,  and  by 
others  at  widely  different  prices.  The  articles  are 
so  good  that  I am  sure,  it  advertised  in  your  columns, 
and  those  of  similar  journals  by  the  makers,  they 
would  find  a largo  sale.— Kappa. 

[5596.] — Polishing  Oak  Floor. — Would  some  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  the  boat  mode 
of  polishing  an  oak  floor  ? I have  tried  several 
methods,  but  all  have  proved  unsatisfactory. — A 
Seventeen  Years  Subscriber,  Ontario. 

[5597.]— Thickness  of  Zinc. — Will  “ A.  L.” 
Glasgow,  say  on  what  basis  his  data  is  compiled  for 
thickness  of  zinc,  as  a stamped  sheet  of  No.  16  1 
Vieille  Montagne  zinc  I gauged  a short  time  ago 
gave  only  '038in.  as  an  average  thickness.  Is  there 
no  reliable  data  to  be  depended  on  from  any  source 
as  to  this  ?— Zinc. 

[5598.]  Party  "Wall.  The  respective  premises 
of  A and  B have  only  a wooden  separation.  A wishes 
to  rebuild,  and  to  take  his  share  of  a proper  party 
wall,  built  centrically  on  the  boundary  of  the  two 
properties.  B will  not  concur.  If  A may  rebuild, 
and  leave  the  party  structure  as  at  present,  B may 
do  the  same  at  a future  time ; and  thus  the  wooden 
separation  of  the  buildings  might  be  perpetuated. 
Were  it  burnt  dovvn  the  erection  of  a brick  wall 
would  of  course  be  insisted  upon,  but  I am  anxious 
to  learn  whether  that  is  the  only  condition  that 
would  make  it  obligatory,  seeing  that  party  walls 
are  intended  to  prevent  fires. — Mutual  Adviser. 

[5599.]— Sand  in  Plaster.— Is  it  safe  in  plaster- 
ing a house  internally,  near  the  sea-shore,  to  use 
sand  which  has  been  washed  down  to  the  month  of 
a river  ? The  sand  is  essentially  river  sand— coarse, 
sharp,  and  good,  but  is  covered  by  salt  water  at 
every  tide.  Similar  sand  has  been  used  for  mortar 
in  the  walls,  which  are  well-built  hard  stone,  18in. 
thick,  and  battened.  My  client  has  been  told  that 
unless  bank  sand  be  used  internally  the  walls  will 
always  “ sweat,”  and  refnse  papering,  and  that  the 
battening,  &c-,  will  be  prematurely  rotted.  My  own 
experience  of  houses  similarly  built  does  not  lead  to 
such  a result-^the  house  I live  in,  built  now  some 
15  years,  having  always  been  perfectly  dry.  The 
nearest  sand-pit  which  could  be  used  is  several 
miles  away.  1 would  be  obliged  if  some  one  with 
experience  in  sea-side  building  would  kindly  give 
some  information  on  above  question. — Architect. 

[5600.1— Arches  and  Abutments. — I should  be 
obliged  if  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  give  me 
an  example  of  the  rules  worked  out  as  named  in 
Molesworth’s  “ Pocket-bosk  of  Engineering  For- 
mulre,”  for  1865,  page  228  ; and  Hurst’s  “ Architec- 
tural Hand-book,”  1865,  page  65,  as  I do  not  under- 
stand the  way  to  put  them  in  plain  figures  from 
these  formul®. — P.  L. 

[5601.]— Terra  Cotta,— Terra  cotta  is  constructed 
in  hollow  blocks.  Would  any  reader  favour  me  with 
the  best  mode  of  filling  up  the  same,  so  as  to  make 
each  block  equally  able  to  sustain  a crushing  weight, 
as  solid  walling,  either  brick  or  atone  ? How  are 
the  blocks  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  filled  up  ? 
— T.  B. 

[6602.]— Half-Timbered  Gable. — I am  about 
building  a half-timbered  gable,  and  wish  the  plaster 
between  the  timbers  to  be  pure  white.  What  are 
the  best  materials  to  use  for  the  purpose,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a good  white  for 
external  use  ? — O.  P.  J. 

[5603.]— Corn  Exchange.- 1 should  feel  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  would  inform  me  whether  any 
large  corn  exchanges  are  lighted  exclusively  from 
the  roof,  or  from  the  roof  mainly,  aided  by  side 
lights  right  and  left,  not  more  in  height  than  from 
6ft.  to  10ft.  from  the  roof  plate  downwards  ? 
Examples  of  roof-lighted  exchanges  within,  say,  120 
miles  of  London,  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
information  sought,  as  I am  desirous  of  inspecting 
examples  before  designs  are  finally  prepared  and 
submitted.— Peter  Pencil. 


REPLIES. 

[5575.]— Solid  Contents  of  Hollow  Columns. 
— On  page  546  1 see  an  answer  to  query  5575,  which 
is  grossly  inaccurate.  The  answer  is  signed 
“ A.  H.  S.”  The  first  blunder  made  is  in  assuming 
that  the  circumference  of  circle  is  3 times  the  dia- 
meter ; a line  or  two  below  we  find  this  extraordinary 
announcement — “ square  of  24  = 6 !”  The  correct 
way  of  solving  the  question  is,  of  course,  that  pointed 
out  by  your  correspondents,  “ J.  L.,”  “ G.  H.  G.,” 
and  “ Jas.,”  in  last  week’s  number.  In  the  solution 
given  by  “ J.  L.”  on  page  519,  it  is  stated  “ the  area 
= diameter  x -7854 it  should  have  been  diameter 
squared.  This,  I apprehend,  is  a mistake  in  setting 
up,  as  the  question  is  worked  correctly. — C.  E. 

[5583.]— Gothic  Boof.— Here  is  a young  archi- 
tect— no  doubt  a fine  young  English  architect,  one  ( 


of  the  modern  time — blest  (or  otherwise,  as  ho  most 
likfdy  considers)  with  many  books,  asking  for  more 
— sini|)ly  that  for  the  reason  that  those  he  possesses 
yield  their  contents  only  to  such  ns  steadily  peruse 
tlioiii.  Oiifl  author  may  have  putieiitly  iiujaHurcu  and 
drawn  iho  finost  oxatnploa,  another  havo  reprenented 
them  in  jfonenil  form  and  decoriitivo  complcteneBfl, 
while  yot  another  elucidates  the  principleti  upon 
which  they  were  dcBiffned.  JJut  no  ! tho  line  younjf 
I*iiiu:liHh  architect  inuHt  have  old  Kni^lieh  roofs  picked 
to  piecefl.  and  their  tirnberH  ticketed  in  tabulated 
form.  Unfortunately  for  him  thoso  rooffl  were  de- 
Ri^ued  artistically,  and  by  very  different  proceHsea  to 
the  mechanical  framinfire  of  which  every  conatituent 
may  be  found  in  Tredj?old.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be 
wished  that  those  alone  bo  trusted  to  desijfc  Gothic 
roofs  who  are  qualified  by  previous  study,  and 
capable  of  thinking  us  they  work, — Tom  Wini>- 

BRACE.  ^ , , ,, 

[5592.]-7Ventilation.— In  reply  to  Hugh  s 
inquiries,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  tho  amount 
of  air  required  for  each  person,  as  it  varies  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed, 
the  same  person  requiring  at  one  time  2 or  3 times 
as  much  as  at  another.  Writers  on  the  subject 
give  different  quantities,  Pictet  concludes  that  a 
man  requires  6 cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  ; Reid, 
10 ; Arnott,  20  ; and  Roscoe,  20  cubic  feet.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  more  you  can  obtain  with  comfort 
the  better.  Gas  and  fire  would  also  require  more 
air  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  consumption,  I 
have  found  in  experimenting  that  a room  can  be 
best  ventilated,  and  with  the  greatest  economy, 
when  the  air  is  admitted  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
vitiated  carried  away  at  the  top  ; whereas,  when 
the  fresh  air  is  admitted  at  the  top,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  the  vitiated,  and  a much  larger  quantity 
is  required.  I have  effectually  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  draught  by  admitting  the  air  through  cone- 
shaped  openings,  which  causes  it  to  be  quickly 
radiated  and  diffused,  I am  now  having  bricks 
made  with  conical  perforations,  which  I think  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive 
method  yet  known  for  obviating  this  difficulty. 

J.  E.  Ellison,  Leeds. 

[5592.]— Ventilation.— The  average  cubic  quan- 
tity of  air  breathed  by  each  person  per  hour  is  about 
14  cubic  feet ; but  as  each  person  throws  out  from 
the  lungs  a large  proportion  of  carbonic  ac^,  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  1 part  of  this  vitiated  air  with 
125  parts  of  pure  air.  Therefore,  each  person  re- 
quires about  125  times  that  quantity,  or  1,750  cubic 
feet  per  hour  ; or,  better,  2,000  cubic  feet.  A room 
12  X 12  X 100  = 1,440  cubic  feet,  would  require 
300  to  500  cubic  feet  of  air  extra  per  hour  for  each 
person.  An  ordinary  gas-burner  consumes  nearly 
45  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  or  vitiates  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a room  nearly  as  much  as  three  persons. 
A fire  in  the  room,  if  the  door  is  left  open,  assists 
the  ventilation  of  the  room.  For  sleeping,  each 
person  requires  500  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  50  square 
inches  of  apertures  to  allow  foul  air  to  escape,  and 
j fresh  air  to  come  in. — J.  L. 

[5593.]— Perspective.— In  interiors  it  is  quite 
usual  and  convenient  to  extend  the  lines  of  the  floor 
and  ceiling,  or,  if  needed,  the  sides  beyond  the  fixed 
plane  of  projection.  In  exteriors  such  a course  may 
to  some  extent  be  followed.  But,  with  clo^r  refe- 
rence to  “ Provincial’s  ’’  question,  it  may  be  posi- 
tively said  that  buildings  and  geometrical  plots  alone 
are  protected  by  plan.  The  sky  and  landscape  sur- 
roundings, though  introduced  with  due  subjection 
to  perspective  laws,  are  of  too  accidental  a nature 
to  require  very  precise  representation.  They  are 
consequently  treated  ad  lihituTtif  ^ and  in  extent 
suited  to  the  intended  size  of  the  view  rather  than 
to  fact.  One  consequence  of  this  freedom  is  that 
far  more  than  a strictly  legitimate  space  is  commonly 
allotted  to  the  approaches  and  foreground.  Fanci- 
ful inequalities  of  level  have  to  be  conjectured  or 
indicated,  in  order  to  account  for  a superficies  of 
paper  that  would  serve  for  miles,  one  might  almost 
say,  of  level  ground. — Height-Line. 

[5593.]— Perspective.— “Provincial”  is  not  at 
all  clear  in  his  question.  If  he  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  perspective  drawing  one  would  think  he 
could  scarcely  need  put  the  query.  It  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  ground  plan  from  wMch  the  points 
taken  should  be  of  any  specified  size  (or  scale).  By 
merely  pushing  the  plane  of  picture  backwards  or 
forwards  the  vertical  lines  of  the  building  will  be 
increased  or  diminished  to  any  extent,  or  may  be 
enlarged  or  the  reverse  by  means  of  the  proportional 

compasses.— B.  i i.  uoi.  .3  4.>» 

[5594  ]— Foundations.— In  reply  to  btudent 
the  chief  and  safest  rule  is  to  carry  the  wall  down  to  a 
solid  bed,  for  although  the  weight  of  wall  may  not 
demand  such  a foundation  there  is  always  a pro- 
bability of  the  building  being  raised.  “ Student  ” 
may  ascertain  the  weight  of  his  wall  and  the  pressure 
per  square  foot  on  the  foundation,  and  then  test  by 
a trial  hole  or  a crowbar  the  soil  on  which  he  is 
about  to  build.  If  it  resists  the  bar  in  every  part  he 
may  safely  build  upon  it,  if  not  the  best  way  is  to 
excavate  all  the  loose  soil  and  doubtful  strata,  and 
bring  np  with  concrete.  The  only  rule  in  euch  cases 
is  experiment.  The  soils  that  can  best  be  depended 
on  are  gravel,  a strong  earthy  sand,  and  sandy  clays 
of  a nature  that  will  not  expand  or  contract  from 
changes  of  weather.  The  question,  after  all,  is  not 
one  of  proportion,  but  one  of  safety  and  soil,  though 
it  is  unnecessary  to  place  footings  much  below  the 
lowest  floor,  as  concrete  is  better  as  a filling-up 
material, — G,  H.  G. 
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At  a incclint'  of  tlio  (JloucoHterBliiro 
tiraiich  of  the  llritiBh  Mcdicnl  ABSOciation  held 
at.  (lloueeHter  on  Tuenday  week,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Waller  read  a vnliialde  j)aper  “ On  the  dcBi- 
rahility  of  eoinhined  action  between  the  medi- 
cal and  architectural  j)rofes8ions,  with  a view 
to  the  adTancenieut  of  sanitary  knowledf'O.” 
The  ohjoctof  the  paper  was  to  urf'e  the  imi)ort- 
ance  of  comhined  action  between  the  medical 
and  architectural  professions  for  promotinj' 
a aystem  of  buildin>'  by  which  health  may  be 
best  maintained  and  sickness  alleviated.  Mr. 
Waller  appealed  to  the  medical  profession  to 
correct  popular  errors  in  the  matter.  While 
careful  to  retain  all  that  is  beautiful  and  valu- 
able in  old  examples,  why,  he  asked,  should 
we  copy  details  wholly  unfitted  to  present 
wants — notably,  entire  absence  of  ventilation, 
extravagant  waste  of  heat,  imperfect  drainage 
and  water  systems,  and  many  other  existing 
defects  which  might  be  avoided  ? Mr.  Waller 
also  threw  out  some  useful  hints  as  to  drainage. 

At  a meeting  last  week  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Engineers’  Society,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Eobt.  H.  Smith,  formerly  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio, 
Japan,  on  “ The  Calculation  of  the  Strains  and 
Stresses  in  Kedundant  Structures.”  He 
described  a redundant  structure  as  one  in  which 
the  number  of  links  was  greater  than  the 
number  of  flexible  joints,  which  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  structure  stiff.  He  ex- 
plained that  this  latter  number  was  always 
three  less  than  twice  the  number  of  flexible 
joints.  He  pointed  out  that  what  was  usually 
called  a non-redundant  structure  became  redun- 
dant when  laid  upon  and  fixed  to  its  abutments, 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  hori- 
zontal components  of  the  redundant  reactions 
were  usually  said  to  be  indeterminate.  Mr. 
Smith  then  described  in  detail  the  graphic  and 
other  methods  of  calculating  these  horizontal 
components  from  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the 
different  members  and  of  the  abutments,  treat- 
ing separately  link-work  structures  and  mas- 
sive arches,  neither  of  which,  he  believed,  had 
hitherto  been  completely  investigated.  After 
explaining  the  application  of  the  general  | 
method  in  structures  of  any  degree  of  redun- 
dancy, he  concluded  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  impossibility  of  profitably  avoiding  aU  re- 
dundancy in  engineering  structures. 

Me.  John  Davis,  of  201,  Old  Kent-road, 
has  sent  us  the  advance  sheets  of  a new  ven- 
ture, to  be  launched  in  January  next,  which 
ought  to  command  the  support  of  English 
architects  and  art  students.  It  is  an  English 
reproduction  of  “ L’ Emulation,”  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Central  Architectural  So- 
ciety of  Belgium.  Each  issue  will  consist  of 
four  large  folio  plates,  illustrating  modern 
Flemish  examples,  executed  in  photo-litho- 
graphy, together  with  a literary  summary  of 
Continental  doings,  and  subjects  of  current  in- 
terest. Some  of  the  illustrations  ready  have 
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Iiecn  Bubinittc(l  to  ub,  and  our  opinion  of  them 
is  very  favourable.  'I'lio  first  number,  which 
will  be  ready  on  New  Year’s  Day,  will  contain 
seven  jdates  of  the  I’arii,  iOxliibition  Prize 
Buildings  of  Belgium.  Mr.  John  Davis  has 
been  appointed  the  Bole  agemt  in  England  for 
the  work,  iiml  all  Bubscriptiono  and  communi- 
cations should  bo  forwarded  to  him. 

Stimui.atici)  probably  by  the  reports  of 
trials  of  various  electric  lighting  arrangements, 
the  Phfunix  Gas  Company  last  week  wrote  to 
the  Lambeth  vestry,  offering  to  test  some  " im- 
proved burners”  for  street  lighting,  at  the 
intersection  of  Vork-road  and  Stamford-street 
with  Waterloo-road,  .and  to  add  to  the  number 
of  lights  in  the  latter  thoroughfare  from  the 
bridge  to  the  S.  W.  railway  station,  and  re- 
arrange the  lamps  so  as  to  make  the  distances 
apart  uniform,  and  secure  thoroughly  efficient 
lighting  of  the  road  throughout  the  specified 
dist.ance.  As  these  improvements,  including 
the  extra  gas  to  be  consumed,  are  offered  free 
of  cost  to  the  ratepayers  beyond  the  present 
gas  rate,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
vestry  gave  the  required  sanction  at  once.  The 
alterations  are  to  be  put  in  hand  immediately. 

The  latest  attempt  of  the  managers  of  the 
Eoyal  Albert  Hall  to  retrieve  some  of  their  pre- 
vious disasters,  and  to  obtain  ready  money  to 
discharge  their  pressing  liabilities,  does  not 
promise  success.  Their  idea  is  to  open  in 
January  next  a great  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  to 
support  which  appeals  have  been  scattered  far 
and  wide.  The  show  will  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  works  which  have  failed  to  get  hung 
elsewhere.  In  addition  to  painters  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  invitations  have  been  issued  to 
all  sculptors  and  modellers,  engravers,  and 
photographers,  to  furnish  specimens  of  their 
work,  and  in  order  to  give  additional  attraction 
to  the  invitations,  it  is  announced  that  only  7^ 
per  cent,  commission  will  be  levied  upon  all 
exhibited  works  which  are  sold  within  the  hall. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Wallis,  landscape  engraver.  He  was  born  in 
London  on  the  7th  November,  1794,  but  spent 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  the  country,  re- 
turning to  London  about  the  year  1818,  when 
he  soon  took  a high  position  in  the  art  world. 
Many  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  talent  will 
be  found  in  Turner’s  “ Southern  Coast,” 
“ England  and  Wales,”  Eogers’  “Poems,”  and 
in  the  expensively  illustrated  “ Keepsakes,” 
and  other  gift  books  of  the  period.  Among 
his  larger  works  reference  may  be  made  to 
“Lake  Nemi,”  after  Turner,  an  artist’s  proof 
of  which  realised  90  guineas  under  the  hammer 
at  Christie’s  about  three  years  ago,  and  “ The 
Approach  to  Venice,”  also  after  Turner.  This 
was  his  last  work  of  any  importance,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  rendering  of 
a picture  by  the  great  master  that  has  appeared 
since  his  death.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  1859.  Shortly  after  this  Mr. 
Wallis  relinquished  all  professional  engage- 
ments in  consequence  of  advancing  age,  and 
retired  to  Brighton,  where  he  died  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  aged  84. 


Nov.  29, 1 878. 


'I'liK  Town  Council  of  Bath  considered  on 
Monday  a bill  for  JK.KX)  for  professional  charges 
connecLid  with  the  old  bridge,  presented  by 
Mr.  ('.  E.  Davis,  the  city  archifect,  and  which 
it  appeared  some  ineiubers  thought  too  high. 
Mr.  Wilton  proposed  that  the  (piestion  of  pay- 
ment should  be  adjourned  until  the  town  clerk 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  law 
as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Hunt  v.  the 
Wimbledon  Local  Board;  but  Aldermen  Gibbs 
and  Murch,  and  other  councillors,  protested 
against  the  unfairness  of  throwing  Mr.  Davis 
over  on  a technical  point  when  the  work  had 
been  actually  done,  and  all  understood  it  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  city.  Eventually,  Mr.  Wil- 
ton having  exphiined  that  the  object  of  his 
proposition  was  not  to  avoid  payment  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  but  to  define  the  legal  liabilities 
of  the  corporation,  the  motion  was  carried,  with 
an  addendum  referring  the  claim  to  a com- 
mittee, who  are  to  bring  up  a special  report 
with  reference  to  it. 

The  fiftieth  election  of  pensioners  on  the 
funds  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution 
took  place  ye.sterday  ('I’hursday),  at  Willis’s 
Eooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George  Dines  in  the 
chair.  There  were  vacancies  for  two  men  and 
two  women,  and  there  were  three  candidates  of 
each  sex.  The  poll  was  closed  at  three  o’clock, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  scnitineers  (Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling  and  F.  W.  Keeble)  reported 
the  result  of  the  voting  to  be  as  follows  : — 
G.  E.  Mercer,  2,388;  Charles  Buck,  1,700; 
Gregory  Bartlett,  1,536;  Sarah  Few,  4,400; 
Eleanor  Weston,  1,100;  and  Susan  Gulson,  600. 
The  chairman  accordingly  declared  the  success- 
ful candidates  to  be  G.  E.  Mercer,  C.  Buck,  S. 
Few,  and  E.  Weston.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  scrutineers,  &c.,  brought  the  proceed- 
ings to  a close. 

The  28th  exhibition  by  the  Holmesdale  Fine 
Art  Club  was  held  at  Eeigate  Public  Hall  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  There  was  a numerous 
collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sketches 
by  living  and  deceased  artists,  including 
Messrs.  Frank  Hall,  A.E.A. ; Q.  Orchar.son, 
A.E.A. ; S.  Cotman,  David  Cox,  M'Whirter, 
Webster,  E.A.,  W.  Linnell,  p.nd  others.  In 
connection  with  the  exhibition  was  a display 
of  drawings  and  sketches  sent  in  in  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  offered  by  the  club,  for  seven 
classes  of  work.  The  conditions  of  competi- 
tion were  that  the  works  sent  in  must  have 
been  executed  during  the  present  year,  must 
be  original  (with  the  exception  of  drawings 
from  the  flat),  the  size  in  no  case  to  exceed 
20in.  by  16in.  The  following  were  the  awards  : 
— Class  1,  best  picture  or  drawing  in  oil 
or  water  colour,  being  a figure  subject, 
.£3  3s.,  Miss  Steele  (“  Swan-upping  on  the 
Thames.”).  Class  2,  best  picture  or  drawing 
in  oil  or  water  colour,  being  landscape  or 
marine  subject,  .£3  3s.,  James  Peat;  2nd, 
£2  2s.,  H.  S.  Percy;  commended.  Miss  A.  D. 
Percy  and  E.  C.  Baxter.  Class  3,  best  picture 
or  drawing  in  oil  and  water  colour,  any  subject 
not  included  in  preceding  classes,  ,£3  3s.,  James 
Peat ; 2nd,  £2  2s.,  Mrs.  Christie.  Class  4.  best 
study  of  trees  in  oil  or  water  colour,  £2  23.^ 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON  &,  CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 

Works:  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex 


J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 


Architects'  Designs  faithfully  carried  out. 


Samples  of  Worh  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  application. 


OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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II.  s.  IVrcy.  Class  5,  host  work  in  niodollinij 
or  carviiiiT,  £2  2s..  11.  C.  Christie.  Class  (!, 
best  drawing  t'roin  the  inudol  or  round,  mono- 
tint,  any  medium,  dl2  2s.,  not  awarded;  2nd, 
jBI  la.,  O.  S.  Pawlo ; commended,  A.  1).  I’erey. 
Class  7.  be.st  drawing  from  the  Hat  or  copy  (for 
students  under  10),  XI  Is.,  Yeouuin  ; 2nd, 
10s.  (id.,  Donaldson. 

The  electric  light  on  .TahlochkolT’s  system 
was  tried  on  Monday  night  at  Hillingsgate, 
and  the  result  was  “somewhat  disa]ipoiuting.” 
Altogether  10  lamps  were  employed,  but  only 
nine  of  these  were  in  the  main  area  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  light  supplied  by  them  was 
in  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  sales- 
men insuflicient  for  their  purpose,  it  being 
impossible  to  get  a good  view  of  the  fish  when 
exposed  in  the  usual  way  and  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  buyers.  It  is  evident  that  more 
lamps  must  be  employed  if  the  electric  light  is 
to  be  used,  and  the  cost  will  then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, far  exceed  that  of  gas.  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
wood has  given  permission  to  Messrs.  Berger, 
Spence,  and  Co.,  to  light  up  the  sp.ace  in  front 
of  the  Mansion  House  with  lamps  on  the  Wer- 
dermann  system,  a much  more  promising  ex- 
periment than  the  lighting  of  Billingsgate  by 
the  Jablochkoff  “ candle.” 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURXING  BRICKS,  &o., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Qermany/, 

Effect  a Ch'cat  Saving  in  Charging  and  discharging ^ and 
50  yer  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  KOEERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


STA.IWED  GLASS. 

Boreham. — A stained  gWs  window  has  been 
placed  oa  the  north  side  of  nave  of  St.  Andrew’s 
parish  church,  Boreham,  near  Chelmsford,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  Tyssen  Tvrell,  Bart. 
The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hughes,  of 
Frith-street,  Soho,  and  consists  of  three  lights, 
representing  Christ  bestowing  sight  on  the  blind, 
giving  feet  to  the  lame,  and  re  toring  health  to  the 
sick.  This  is  the  tenth  stained  window  placed  in  the 
church  during  the  past  four  years. 

Epworth. — The  east  window  of  Epworth  pariah 
church,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  as  a memorial  of  the  present  rector, 
the  Hon.  and  Eev.  C.  Dundas.  The  window  is  of 
four  lights,  each  filled  by  two  subjects — Christ 
bearing  His  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Ascension, 
the  Lord’s  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (which 
occupies  two  lights),  and  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors  in  the  Temple.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cambridge. 

Kelsale. — The  east  window  of  Kelsale  Church, 
near  Saxmundham,  Suffolk,  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  to  the  memoi’y  of  the  late  incumbent 
and  his  wife.  The  subject  is  the  “Ascension,” 
and  occupies  the  entire  five  lower  lights,  with  the 
Agnus  Dei,  ai.d  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists 
forming  the  ba  e on  richly  treated  foliage  of  15th 
century  character.  In  the  tracery  above  are 
cherubim,  and  seraphim,  and  angels,  and  the  text, 
“ Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates.”  The  figure  of 
our  ascending  Lord  forms  the  central  feature,  with 
the  Apostles  adoring  in  wonder  beneath.  The 
window  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Camm 
Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  and  erected  by  Mr.  T. 
Gunn,  of  Stowmarket. 


CHIPS. 

Lieut.-  Col.  Ponsonhy  Cox  hold  a Local  Government 
Board  iiimiiry  at  Todmordeii,  on  Wednesday  week, 
respecting  an  application  from  the  Todmorih  n I,ocal 
Itoanl  for  sanction  to  borrow  X t,.500  for  the  erection 
of  a market-honso  and  .slaiightor-liouso.  Thoruwaa 
no  oppo-ilion  made  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Jones,  of  lihjl,  has  boon  elected 
horougli  surveyor  and  clerk  of  works  by  the  Doubigh 
Town  Council. 

The  Southend-on-Sea  Local  Board  have  r.’jentod 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Taylor  lor 
draining  Porter’s-town,  and  have  instructed  thoir 
surveyor  to  prepare  estimates  and  plans  for  draining 
from  Sutton-stroet  to  York-street,  and  through 
Grove-road. 

At  the  mooting  of  the  Oxford  Local  Board,  on 
Wednesday  week,  the  chairman,  Alderman  Hughes, 
stated  that  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  1st  215  plans 
for  buildings  were  examined  and  passed,  and  that 
there  had  been  issued  431  orders  for  connection  with 
thesewtrs,  and  681  orders  for  the  abatement  of  nui- 
sances, and  had  taken  to  16  new  streets  and  2 miles  of 
turnpike  road.  Improvements  hud  been  carried  out 
in  Corn  Market-street,  King  Edward-street,  New 
Inn  Hall-streat,  Church-street  ( ^t.  Ebbe’s),  Queen- 
street,  Gloucester-street,  aud  other  thoroughfares. 
All  this  work  had  been  carried  out  without  the 
borrowing  of  a penny. 

A model  in  clay  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Sinclair’s 
bust,  by  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Bell,  has  been  placed 
in  position  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Abbott’s, 
Kensington,  with  a view  of  deciding  whether  it  shall 
be  executed  in  marble  for  the  same  purpose. 

Kirdfold  parish  church,  West  Sussex,  was  re- 
opened last  week,  after  restoration,  including 
reseating,  removal  of  west  gallery,  and  erection  of 
new  reredos  of  alabaster  and  Sussex  marble. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Frederick  Leighton  proceeded  to 
Windsor  Castle  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Eafon,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  The  Queen  delivered 
to  Mr.  Leighton  the  gold  medal  and  chain  of  the 
oflfice  of  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  after- 
wards conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  East- 
bourne Local  Baard  held  on  Monday,  it  was  decided 
to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain the  foreshore  east  of  the  Marine  Parade,  and  to 
effect  other  improvements  in  the  town. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  consecrated  the  new 
chui'ch  of  St.  James,  in  Canterbury-street,  Chorley, 
on  Monday  week.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  60ft.  by  32ft. 
wide ; north  aisle,  41ft.  long  by  14ft.  in  width  ; 
chancel,  38ft.  long,  and  a transept.  A south  aisle  is 
provided  for  on  the  plans,  but  is  for  the  present 
omitted.  Messrs.  Ladds  and  Powell,  of  London, 
are  the  architects  ; the  cost  has  been  X5,200,  exclu- 
sive of  special  gifts  of  pulpit,  lectern,  and  other 
furniture. 

Melbourne  St.  Andrew  Church  was  reopened  !a=t 
week  after  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  E A.  The  former  chancel  arch,  of  the 
Norman  Transitional  period,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  entrance  to  the  Pleydell  aisle  on  the  south — 
a new  chancel  arch  being  erected  of  proportions  and 
character  suited  to  the  size  of  the  church.  A new 
aisle  of  four  hays  has  been  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  nave.  It  is  lighted  by  triplet  windows.  Tte  old 
Norman  font  has  been  replaced  by  a new  one.  The 
western  gallery  has  been  removed.  New  open  pews, 
choir  stalls,  reredos,  font  cover,  lectern,  and  altar 
desk  have  been  added — all  worked  in  oak.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Hales  and  Son,  of 
Salisbury.  The  outlay  has  been  about  X2,500. 


n Vj  L L I W E L L ’ s 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  wood  work  is  covenul^  ami  no  outside 
]>nintimj  is  required.  Old  IUjo/s  re- 
(jlazed.  Any  one  can  reyyair  or  take  in 
2)iece8, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TUH  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

It  is  PuitaLlo  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Wcavinff 
Sheds,  &c.,  hut  Is  Rpecially  applicahlo  to  Consorvatoritw, 
Plant  Houspfl,  amlUichard  Konsos,  and  wo  should  bo  very 
much  inclined  to  try  tho  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
lookiuj' to.” — 'Hie  Builder, 

“ And  will,  in  onr  opinion,  suporsedo  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.”— Building  Nkws. 

“It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet.” — The  Field. 

“The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it.*'— Christian  Union, 

“ Convincingly  prove  the  now  Glazing  Sy.stem  to  bo 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.” — Tl^e 
Ketjstone, 


For  Estimates,  Dramii^s,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Infringement  of  Building  Bye-laws.— At 
Greenwich  Police-court,  on  Thursday,  the  2lstinst., 
Amoi  Cain,  builder,  of  Selby  Villas,  Broxfield-road, 
Brockley-road,  appeared  in  answer  to  a summons. 
He  had  been  charged  by  the  Lewisham  District 
Board  of  Works  with  interfering  with  a drain 
be'onging  to  the  board  in  Stanstead-road,  and  was 
fined  X20  and  2s.  costs,  and  he  now  attended  to 
show  cause  why  that  penalty  should  not  be  enforced. 
Mr.  Carline,  surveyor  to  the  board^  said  that  defen- 
dant had  since  taken  a pipe  out,  and  had  not 
restored  the  drain  to  its  original  condition,  although 
he  had  partially  restored ; and  he  therefore  applied 
for  the  enforcing  of  the  penalty.  Defendant  said  he 
had  reinstated  the  ditch,  and  had  made  repeated 
applications  to  Mr.  Carline  for  his  sanction  to  do 
what  was  necessary,  but  he  could  not  get  a reply,  or 
he  should  have  done  the  work  six  months  ago.  In 
answer  to  further  remarks  by  the  surveyor,  defen- 
dant expressed  his  willingness  to  attend  before  a 
committee  of  the  district  board  at  Forest-hill,  and 
the  case  was  therefore  adjourned  until  the  19th  of 
December. 


lEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

DNDAY. — Society  of  Engineers.  Paper  on  “ Apparatus 

Utili^inc  Waste  Heat  of  Exhaust  Steam,  by 
Jas.  Atkinson  ; 7 p.ra. 

“ Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Paper  on  The 
High  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,’^  by  Lieut.  C.  R. 
Cnnder;8p.m.  . « 

Ednesdat. — British  Archeological  Association.  Rev,  S.  M. 

Mayhew  on  “ Roman  Remains  Recently  Dis- 
covered at  Lincoln Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  on  “ The 
Tenth  Iter  of  Antoninus and  Romilly  Allen 
on  “ Rock  Markings  at  Ilkley  8 p.m. 
tlDAY —Architectural  Association.  Paper  by  Soders  Clark, 


Roofing  Pelts,— P.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOEOTJS,  SAEKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIE  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUPACTUEEES  OF 
PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.-P.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OP  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE.  ^ 

Corrugated  Iron.— P Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

HATTON  GARDEN  LIVERPOOL.  GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.  AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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totic  jlcfas. 

WAOE8  MOVEMENT. 

IlANOOii.— Owinif  to  tho  cxcobhIvo  (ItilnPHS  of  tbo 
North  WiiloR  Bhito  triulo  notices  wore  iSHiioii  ast 
^’^illa,v.  iiiiimidiatoly  closing  two  of  tho  largest  sliito 
iiifiiiufjintorii'H  fit  liunjfort  ^ i • ai 

Hi.acki’OoIj. — Wages  are  being  reduced  in  tho 
building  trades  of  this  district  by  10  PO^  cent. 

Uahnarvon.— Tho  men  employed  at  tho  Car- 
narvoushiro  slato  quarries  have  agrood  to  accept  a 
further  redaction  of  7 per  cent,  on  their  wages. 

EmNiiuiioit.— On  Tuesuay  night  o meeting  of 
tho  Kdinhurgh  operative  masons  was  bold  in  bt 
Mary-streot  Hall,  for  tho  purpose  of  con  sidering  a 
“ private  ” circular  from  tho  central  committee  in 
Aberdeen  of  tho  Operative  Masons  Society  with 
regard  to  the  Glasgow  strike.  Iho  chairman  read 
tho  circular  in  question,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a proposition  had  been  made  by  the 
Helensburgh  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  at  Glasgow 
should  bo  continued,  and  a levy  at  the  rate  ot  /b. 
per  week  imposed  for  this  purpose  on  all  working 
members  of  tho  society  ; while  a proposition  had 
been  submitted  from  the  lodges  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
and  Dundee  in  favour  of  tho  immediate  close  of  the 
struggle,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  present  state  ot 
the  building  trade  and  the  position  of  the  society  in 
respect  to  its  “ locked-up  ” funds,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  carry  the  strike  to  a successful  issue. 
After  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances, 
voted  in  favour  of  the  proposition  from  Aberdeen, 
Ayr,  and  Dundee,  while  only  3 supported  that  from 
Helensburgh,.  The  former  was  accorfliDgly  ueclared 
carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminated, 

Hastings.  — Two  meetings  of  workmen 
labourer-'^  employed  in  the  building  trades  have  been 
held  at  Hastings,  at  v/hich  resolutions  were  adopted 
protesting  against  the  proposed  general  reductions 
in  wages,  and  a strike  was  threatened. 

Longridge,  near  Preston. — The  men  employed 
at  the  quarry  oi  Messrs,  Cooper  and  Tullis  were  on 
Friday  evening  informed  that  they  would  be  paid  for 
the  future  at  the  rate  of  6|d.  per  hour,  and  that  the 
time  for  working  would  for  the  present  be  restn^ed 
to  7^  hours  per  day,  or  41J  hours  per  week.  Ihe 
drop  is  from  30s.  5d.  to  22s.  6d.  per  week.  Labourers 
and  others  have  been  reduced  in  proportion,  and 
reductions  are  also  being  made  by  the  other  quarry 
masters  of  the  district.  , . i.  j 

Thurso. — Owing  to  the  depression  in  trade  a 
large  number  of  men  will  be  discharged  to-morrow 
from  the  Caithness  Paving  Company’s  works  and 
quarries,  which  form  the  staple  industry  in  Caitk- 
nessbire. 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grrey-greeu  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  impDrtant  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manager.  Clynderwen.  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
[Advt.] 

Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHAELES  IRASK, 

Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
Agent ; Mr.  E.  Ceickmat,  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. 

TENDERS. 

Bethnal  Green.— For  alterations  to  bathrooms  at  the 
workhouse  for  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians : — 

Wire,  D.  (accepted)  £246 

[Six  tenders  received.! 

Brighton. — For  the  construction  of  a new  timber 
groyne  opposite  Lewes-orescent,  Kemptown,  for  the  Town 
Council : — 

Harrison,  J.,  of  Kingston-by-Sea  (aoo.)  ...  £1,360 

[Four  tenders  received,  the  highest  of  which  was 
£1,982  13s.  6d.] 


Brighton.— For  Soldie 
tute,  Lewes-road,  Brighto 
ton,  architects,  152,  North 
Newnham 

Bruton  

Patching  and  Sou 

Lookyer 

Garrett  Bros.  ... 

Parsons 

Cheesman  and  Co. 

Botting 

Barnes  


Home  and  Mechanics’  Insti- 
Messrs.  Holford  and  Clay- 
treet,  Brighton ; — 

...  £2,897 
...  2,592 
...  2,528 
...  2,490 
...  2,484 
...  2,400 
...  2,390 
...  2,375 
...  2,274 


Clarke  and  Mannoooh... 

Eaton  

Orasko  

Stephens  (accepted) 


...  £1,027 

860 

730 

688 


CiiKi.MBFOnii.— For  laying  out  tho  new  market  and 
upprutudie.'i  for  the  J.,ooal  Hoard  of  Health,  Mr,  Charles 
Pertw(s),  surveyor  ; — 

Heclioii  I.  l-evelling,  draining,  roa<l  miikirig.  Ac. : 

Wofjd,  Win.,  Chelmsford  £s7H  0 0 

Ford  anil  Norris,  ilrixtoii  799  0 0 

Walker,  .1 ,,  Cludmsforfl  ...  ...  6.5.5  0 0 

Hectiuii  2.  -Curbing,  i>nving,  masons'  work,  Ac. ; 
Clioat  aiul  Hon,  Chelmsford  ...  ...  1,133  10  0 

Hariiy,  C,,  Chelmsford  1,117  4 6 

Unity,  G.  G.,  liromley-by-Iiow  ...  960  0 0 

Fiiiiiegao,  Itoht.,  N'orlhampton  ...  0 0 

Wray,  J.  II.,  Kpriogliidd  866  0 0 

Section  3.— Water  mains,  iron  fencing,  smith's  work,  Ac. : 
Green  and  Iturleigh,  London  ...  2,193  0 0 

Cottam  aud  Co.,  Loruhiii  ...  ...  1,352  10  0 

Ihfckett  Bros.,  Chelmsford  1,3.37  0 0 

Hill  and  Hinitli,  liriorley  Hill  ...  1,18.3  0 0 

Fletcher,  George,  Wolverhampton...  1,037  10  0 

Section  4.— Builder’s  work  in  settling  house,  sheds,  Ac.  : 

Wood,  Will.,  Chelmsford  5s7  0 0 

Gozzelt,  H,,  Woodhain  Walter  ...  541  0 0 

Hyatt,  II.,  Chelmsford  '169  0 0 

Choat  ami -Son,  Chelmsford 4t2  0 0 

Kidderminster. —For  Kidderminster  School  of  Art. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gething,  arehiteet ; — 

Howard  and  Sons 


Brighton.— For  a new  dwelling-house,  Ac.,  in  Marl- 
borough-place,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford  and  Clayton, 
architects,  Brighton ; — 

Newnham  £2,205 

I Cheesman  and  Co 2,106 

Lookyer 2,106 

Barnes  2,042 

Patching  and  Sou  1,984 

Dean  1,972 

Botting 1,889 

Brighton. — For  alterations  and  reconstruction  of  No. 
16,  Marlborongh-place,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford  and 
Clayton,  architects  ; no  quantities  : — 

Botting  £.570 

Patching  and  Son 567 

London. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  64,  Gros- 
venor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  for  Capt.  G.  F.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Robert  Keirle,  architect : — 


Baker  and  Son 
Thompson 

Cook  

Foxall  

Smith  

Horton  

Jones  and  Co.  ... 
Binnian  and  Sou 
Guest  (accepted) 


...£3,240  0 0 
...  2,900  0 0 
...  2,8;i5  0 0 
6 
0 


2,698  2 
2,660  0 
2,630  0 0 
2, .568  0 0 
2,529  0 0 
2,496  0 0 
2,340  0 0 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,500.] 
Kingston-upon-Hull. — For  the  erection  of  shops, 
warehouses,  Ac.,  on  the  Beverley-road,  for  Messrs.  Cussons 
Bros.  Mr.  W . Alfred  Golder,  architect ; quantities  sup- 
plied : 


Stanley,  A.  W.  ...  _ 

Hockney  and  Leggins 

Dawes,  J.  

Sergeant,  R 

Southern,  F.  ...  

Blackburn,  F 

Beevers,  R 

Higham,  G 

Stevens,  S.  

Morrell,  J.  

Coulson,  G 

Leggott,  J 

Beiiby,  F.  

Raw,  W 

Jackson,  G.,  and  Son  (accepted) 


.£2,800  0 
. 2,700  0 


0 
0 

2,686  0 0 
2,639  0 0 
2,524  0 6 
2,472  0 0 


2,450 

2,443 


2,441  0 0 


2,409 

2,334 

2,312 

2,289 

2,286 

2,175 


Liverpool. — For  alterations  to  premises,  1.30,  Loudon- 
road.  Mr.  J.  H.  McGovern,  architect,  16,  Sir  Thomas’s 
Buildings,  Liverpool;  quantities  supplied  ; — 

Hughes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...£217  0 0 

Sharp,  R.  and  J 206  0 0 

Wilkinson  and  Adams 199  0 0 

McKenzie 178  0 0 

Thompson 176  5 0 

Liverpool. — For  the  alteration  of  premises.  North 
Hill-street,  Liverpool,  for  Mr.  R.  Douglas.  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  architect  and  surveyor,  Liverpool : — 

Nicholson  and  Ayre  £260 

Newport,  Essex. — For  the  erection  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Chapel.  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  architect,  Chelms- 
ford ; — 

Lindall,  Cambridge  £1,614 

Dix,  Saffron  Walden 1,168 

Cornwell,  Bishops  Stortford 1,156 

Staines,  Newport  958 

Norwich. — For  erecting  waterworks  at  the  new 
Borough  Asylum  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Lake, 
city  surveyor,  for  the  Town  Council : — 

Sturgess  and  Towlson  (accepted)  ...  £1,196  16  0 

Norwich.— For  alterations  of  pens  in  the  Sheep- 
market  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  W.  Lake,  city 
surveyor : — 

Barnes,  John  (accepted) £73 

Weston.— For  new  brick  water  dam  with  wronght-iroa 
floodgates,  Ac.,  on  the  river  Tame,  near  Weston,  Oxon, 
for  Mr.  Alfred  Howland  and  Co.  Mr.  Horace  Jardine 
Heath,  architect  :— 

Barton  (accepted) . 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS.  & CO.  LIMITED. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  COBi^HAM,  WILTS.  [Advt.] 


Throat  Irritation. — Soreness  and  dryness, 

tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  f-ymptoms  use  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections^  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at 
the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  6d.  and  la.  boxes,  labelled  “ JAMES 
Epps  A Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.”  A letter  received : 
” Gentlemen, — It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after 
an  extended  trial,  I have  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of 
considerable  benefit  (with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm.— "Yours  faithfully, 
Gordon  Holmes.  L R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Municipal 
Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.”— [Advt.1 


Holloway’s  Pills  are  the  surest  preventives  of 

the  many  maladies  begat  by  wet,  damp,  cold  foggy  weather. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  purifying  medicine  the  blood  is  kept 
pure  and  the  lungs  free.  An  occasional  dose  during  the  winter 
months  proves  salutary  to  all  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
tures. 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

mo^t  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spifing  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holbom  Hill.  £/te  nv  ful^dfUut€.—[AD7T.] 


HART’S  PATENT 


CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 


Apply  to  the 

PATENTEE,  37,  WALBROOK,  E.C. 

OR  TO  THE 

Sole  Makers: 

J.  & E.  HALL, 

Engineers,  Millwrights,  Founders, 
and  Boiler  Makers, 
DARTFORD,  KENT, 

OB 

21,  St.  SWITHIN  lane,  LONDON. 


Sole  Makers  of  MOTT’S 

UNIVERSAL  CRUSHER. 


Dec.  0,  1878. 
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THE  ST.  ALBAN’S  ROOF 
CONTROVERSY. 

^HE  St.  Alban’s  roof  controversy  is  still 
engaging  the  attention  of  archaiologists 
and  ai-chitects,  and  from  a report  we  pub- 
lish to-day  (p.  597)  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a resolution  has  been  passed 
by  that  society  opposing  the  substitution 
of  a high-pitched  roof  for  the  present  flat 
roof  over  the  nave.  It  will  be  needless  here 
to  restate  the  many  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  for  and  against  a new  roof, 
though  as  far  as  we  can  judge  the  whole 
question  turns  so  intimately  upon  the  actual 
condition  of  the  present  roof  that  it  is 
curious  such  conflicting  views  should  have 
been  entertained.  If  the  present  roof  be  in 
a state  of  decay  beyond  repair — if  in  fact 
one-half  the  timbers  of  it  are  so  rotten  that 
they  cannot  be  retained,  we  should,  without 
a moment’s  hesitation,  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  a high-pitched  roof  over  the 
nave  as  a common-sense  method  of  restora- 
tion ; but  it  now  appears,  on  the  authority 
of  Messrs.  Street,  Blomfield,  and  Christian, 
as  well  as  from  an  elaborate  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Neale,  that  at  an  extreme  calculation 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  existing  nave 
roof  is  in  a state  to  require  repair,  that  of 
the  32  principals  which  compose  the  roof 
12  were  strengthened  or  renewed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  in  1839,  and  that  the  flat 
ceiling  may  be  substantially  repaired.  (Sii- 
Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  have,  in- 
deed, acted  under  this  persuasion.)  If 
these  statements  are  facts — and  we  cannot 
now  call  them  in  question-^it  is  obvious 
there  is  no  necessity  to  tampei*  with  the  old 
work,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  any 
desire  to  substitute  a higher  roof  for  the 
present  one  must  be  looked  upon  as  matter 
of  taste  rather  than  of  actual  requirement. 
It  is  clear  that  the  controversy  has  now 
been  reduced  in  its  dimensions.  At  first 
the  question  at  issue  was  whether  an 
old,  fiat,  rotten,  and  somewhat  debased  roof 
should  be  preserved  as  a matter  of  antiquity 
and  picturesqueness.  It  is  now  simply 
whether  a substantial  roof,  admitting  easily 
of  necessary  repair,  should  be  replaced  by 
a higher  roof  on  architectural  grounds. 

Let  us  first  simply  recapitulate  the 
reasons  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  favour  of 
simple  reparation,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
may  expi-ess  surprise  that  the  advocates  of 
the  high  roof  were  not  more  numerous  than 
they  appeared  to  be  last  Thursday,  for  their 
opponents  had  it  all  their  own  way.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  Street  made  out  a 
strong  case.  One  of  his  arguments  was 
based  upon  the  assumption — not  at  all  un- 
tenable, and  which  we  suggested  in  our  own 
remarks  some  time  ago — that  the  existing 
flat  roof  was  an  intentional  substitution — a 
re-adaptation  of  the  material  of  the  older 
Norman  roof  of  high  pitch  by  the  archi- 
tects of  St.  Alban’s,  and  not  a mere  make- 
shift of  later  time,  as  asserted  by  many. 
This  opinion  does  not  at  all  agree  with  that 
broached  some  time  since  in  the  Times  by 
Professor  Donaldson — namely,  that  the  roof 
was  of  the  16th  century  and  that  its  flat 
pitch  (prevalent  at  that  time)  resulted  from 
the  “ necessity  of  caiTying  out,  in  the  most 
inexpensive  way,  the  reparation  of  roofs 
then  generally  decaying  after  three  or  four 
centuries.”  There  is  certainly  a strong 
primd  facie  argument  that  this  reparation 
was  effected  by  using  up  the  old  rafters 
which  had  become  unsound  at  the  ends, 
and  working  them  up  into  shorter  tim- 
bers of  low  pitch,  and  Mr.  Street  himself 


mentioned  the  fact  that  a gia'at  deal 
of  the  old  timixu-  bad  iHicn  re-used, 
the  present  rafters  having  been  cut  out 
from  the  former  oiu's.  On  the  otlier  hiind, 
it  may  bo  contended  that  the  flat  roof,  if  it 
originated  from  economical  considcratiouH, 
also  expressed  tlie  taste  of  tlie  period — the 
stylo  itself  was  becoming  more  depressed  in 
its  features  ; and  further  the  scantlings  and 
workmanship  of  the  roof,  according  to  Mr. 
Neale’s  paper,  disprove  such  a theory. 
Mr.  Street  says  the  whole  eastern  jiortion 
was  designed  for  flat  roofs ; and  ho  assigns 
the  date  of  the  nave  roof  between  1494  and 
1596.  As  to  the  ceiling,  he  believes  it  to 
be  the  original  Norman  one,  repaired  and 
re-painted ; and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
replace  any  part  of  it,  if  removed.  But  the 
strongest  reason  urged  by  Mr.  Street  is  that 
the  roof  is  in  a condition  of  soundness 
to  admit  of  reparation.  The  four  or  five  \ 
eastern  bays  only  would  require  renewal, 
the  other  portion  could  be  rendered  sound 
by  some  extra  bolts  and  braces.  Other 
objections  to  a new  i-oof,  as  suggested  by  the 
Building  Committee,  were  more  aesthetic. 
A high  roof  would  reduce  the  apparent 
height  of  the  tower,  giving  it  a stumpy 
appearance  like  that  of  Winchester.  It 
would  also  necessitate  similar  high  roofs 
over  the  transepts — a serious  additional 
expense.  The  parapets  offer  a point  of 
some  consideration.  During  the  existence 
of  the  original  Norman  high  roof  there  was 
no  parapet,  but  only  a corbel-table  (this 
has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Street) ; but  we 
cannot  endorse  the  opinion  that,  if  a high 


roof  is  constructed,  the  parapets  must 
necessarily  be  removed,  because  the  original 
I’oof  was  without  them.  The  western  part 
of  the  parapets  is  being  rebuilt  in  stone ; 
but  should  a high  roof  be  decided  upon, 
we  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  retention 
of  the  parapets.  Why  should  the  repi’O- 
duction  of  an  older  roof  be  considered 
necessary  ? The  diagram  we  give  shows 
the  three  alternative  roofs  as  described  by 
Mr.  Street.  The  hatched  part  shows  the 
existing  roof,  the  outer  line  of  rafters 
indicates  the  line  of  original  roof,  and  the 
dotted  line  the  line  of  steep  roof,  if  gutter 
and  parapet  are  retained. 

The  question  of  covering  has  lately  occu- 
pied attention.  Mr.  Street  protested  against 
the  use  of  fir  covered  with  any  material,  and 
a letter  in  the  Times,  written  by  Mr.  Luke 
Limner,  F.S.A.,  strongly  pleads  for  copper 
as  the  best  material  when  lightness  and 
durability  are  concerned.  He  adds,  and 
with  some  truth,  copper  has  been  much 
neglected  by  architects,  and  hopes  that  some 
day  “ a dome  of  copper  gilt  ” like  that  of  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow,  may  be  erected  in 
London.  Another  writer  in  the  Athenwum 
supports  this  material,  and  instances  the 
roofs  and  domes  of  large  churches  in 
Valencia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
suitability  of  the  material  as  a roof  covering, 
and  its  colour  and  reflecting  surface  are 
qualities  strongly  in  its  favour.  Regarded 
from  a practical  point  of  view  the  re-roofing 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  has  now  been  reduced 
within  practical  limits,  and  after  all  the 
personalities  that  have  been  indulged  in  by 


tlie  cIiiuiipionH  of  reconstruction  or  repara- 
tion, tlie  issue  should  resolve  its<-lf  into  one 
of  careful  inspection  of  the  timbers  and 
ceiling,  dismissing  from  consideration  other 
issues  of  msthetic  and  abstract  architectural 
fitness. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  that  both  sid^s  of 
the  question  were  not  rejirescntcd  so  fully 
as  we  could  have  desired.  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
challenged  the  ])osition  taken  up  by  the 
committee;  he  had  certainly  a good  ground 
in  the  abstract  for  denying  a positive  asser- 
tion that  we  had  no  right  to  tamper  with  old 
roofs  nor  to  substitute  a high  pitched  for  a 
low  roof  ; and  we  quite  agree  with  him  that 
if  no  special  reasons  existed,  as  they  do  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  an 
equal  right  to  us  to  erect  a high -pitch  roof 
in  the  19th  century  that  the  men  of  the  14th 
century  had  to  substitute  a low  for  a high 
! roof.  The  speaker  also  referred  to  Selby 
Abbey  and  other  restorations  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Mr.  Seddou  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 
We  may  reassert  that  in  the  present  case 
aesthetic  grounds  must  yield  to  the  economic 
and  necessary.  We  should  have  liked 
however,  to  have  heard  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott’s 
explanation  of  his  recent  report,  in  which 
his  first  opinion  has  been  altered ; probably 
he  has  some  good  grounds  for  thinking  a 
new  roof  necessary,  and  could  at  least  rebut 
the  charge  of  obsequiousness  brought 
against  him  by  one  of  the  members  the 
other  evening.  There  are  good  reasons 
sometimes  for  changing  one’s  opinion,  al- 
though they  need  not  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed ; but  it  would  insure  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  decision  of  the  committee  if 
their  architect  would  state  the  convincing 
arguments  which  led  him  to  acquiesce  in 
August  in  a course  to  which  he  was  opposed 
in  June. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS’ 
WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

'^HE  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  in  Conduit-street, 
maintains  its  excellence  for  the  class  of 
' pictures  it  has  so  long  contained.  Ideal  or 
high  art  makes  but  little  show  upon  the 
walls,  but  the  pictures  are  those  everybody 
can  admire  and  intelligently  understand. 
As  one  of  our  best  popular'exhibitions  it 
has  generally  patronised  works  of  a kind 
not  very  sensational  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
academic  on  the  other.  The  bulk  of  the 
works  display  a variety  of  incident  and 
artistic  sentiment,  from  the  grave  to  the 
gay,  and  from  the  most  commonplace  to  the 
sentimental.  Taking  the  large  room  first, 
' “ Stirring  Events  in  the  Village  ” (No.  3),  by 
Mr.  A.  Ludovici,  is  one  of  those  pictimes  a 
visitor  is  not  likely  to  see  and  forget.  Its 
title  is  a good  one.  It  represents  a very 
everyday  circumstance  of  country  life — an 
itinerant  organ-grinder,  around  whom  is 
thronging  a group  of  merry  children  in 
gleeful  anticipation.  At  the  gate  of  a 
country  tavern  stands  an  old  man  and  his 
daughter,  as  much  attracted  and  pleased 
as  the  juveniles  at  the  unexpected  stranger. 
The  figures  of  the  children  and  the  trees  in 
the  background  are  effectively  painted.  No. 
2,  “ St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem,”  by  Mr.  P. 
Priolo,  is  a subject  taken  from  Acts  xxii., 
V.  22.  There  is  a well-chosen  combination 
of  colour  in  the  picture.  We  pass  on  to 
notice  a clever  sea-piece,  in  which  the  artist 
has  caught  the  reflection  of  a rippled  sea. 
It  is  entitled  “ Going  to  Market  at  Round- 
stone  fi-om  Deer  Island,  West  Coast  of 
Ireland  ” (22),  by  Mr  W.  H.  Bartlett.  The 
old  man  pushing  off  his  boat  is  well  ren- 
dered. “ A Tiff,”  by  Mr.  A.  Ludovici,  jun. 
(41),  exhibits  one  of  those  readily-appre- 
ci.ated  accidents  of  courtship  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a skilled  delineator,  can  be  made 
attractive.  The  artist  in  the  present  in- 
stance has  selected  a costume  that  removes 
the  subject  out  of  the  domain  of  the  vulgar. 
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OiKiof  till'  [)i  iiiri])iil  in  tiitf  larj'c! 

^^iillcry  iH  " A ljal)i)iir  ol’  Ijdv*-,”  Ijy  Mi’.  \j. 

C.  Ilciilcy.  A monk,  Heated  iti  liiHcell  (■I-')),  in 
eiif'af'ed  carving'  a e.nicifix;  tin;  work  iH 
ni'arly  liniHlied,  ami  tlie  expniBHion  of  llie 
artiutio  reeliiHe  i.s  tliouf'litful,  and  well 
conveyH  ilii;  imjiri'RBion  of  a labour  of 
love  Houeht  to  lie  realiaed  by  tlio  artist. 

“ A i$re(v/.y  Day  on  the  {Joast  ” by  Mr. 

T.  K.  Wainwrif'ht,  M.,  is  a larj'eand  riclily- 
jiainted  subject,  rendered  with  much  fidelity 
and  folding,  and  one  which  w(dl  sustains 
Mr.  Wainwri}'ht’s  reputation  as  a painter 
of  marine  elfeets  and  atinosphen!.  The  sea 
is  intensely  f'reen  ; and  we  can  almost  see 
the  breeze  in  the  ruflled  and  vapoury  effect 
of  the  waves  and  tin;  cattle  in  the  fore- 
fifround.  Another  subject  that  will  enlist 
attention  is  “All  Serene”  (97).  An  old 
man  is  seated  at  a table,  upon  which  is  a 
plate  and  the  remains  of  a mutton  chop, 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  done  full 
justice,  if  wo  can  judge  from  the  well- 
contented  look  upon  his  I’ubicund  counte- 
nance, and  his  clasped  hands  in  front.  A 
pathetic  picture,  exhibiting  a tenderness  of 
sentiment,  is  “The  Tired  Mother”  (10(>),  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Peele,  M.  The  mother  has  fallen 
asleep  over  her  double  duty  of  attending  to 
the  baby  in  the  cradle  and  peeling  the 
potatoes  which  lie  on  the  floor.  The  story 
is  well  told,  and  the  handling  vigorous. 

“ Glad  in  Sunshine,  Revered  in  Storm  ” 
(108),  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Jacobs,  is  a charmingly 
■composed  and  painted  picture  of  beech 
trees.  As  a study  of  expression  “ A Serious 
Study,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gadsby,  M.,  is  worth 
looking  at ; and  as  an  architectural  piece 
of  effect,  “ A Gloucestershire  Gable  ” (132), 
by  Mr.  J.  Rushton,  demands  notice  for  a 
conscientious  handling  id  drawing  and 
colour.  No.  141,  “ Street  and  Gate  of  Rue 
Jersual,  Dinan,  Brittany,”  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Clarke,  is  another  skilfully-painted  study  of 
street  architecture.  The  gabled  fronts  and 
the  timbering  are  well  and  transparently 
coloured.  One  of  the  clever  homely  sub- 
jects of  infantine  acquisitiveness  is  num- 
bered 142  (“  Sugar,”  by  Mr.  John  Morgan, 

M. ),  in  which  a child’s  head  and  hands 
appear  above  a cloth- covered  table,  about 
to  help  himself  to  the  sugar.  The  story  is 
told  simply  and  unadorned,  without  un- 
necessary accessories,  which,  by  their  com- 
pleteness, render  homely  incidents  often 
ridiculous.  Another  equally  pleasing  and 
skilfuUy-depicted  subject  is  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Long  Sermon  ” (187),  by  Mr.  W. 

N.  Gadsby.  Two  little  girls  are  seated  in 
an  old-fashioned  pew,  one  having  fallen 
asleep  under  one  of  those  laboured  and 
tiring  discourses  country  rectors  are  prone 
to  indulge  in.  The  background  and  the  face 
and  frocks  of  the  juvenile  occupants  are 
painted  with  much  fidelity,  and  remind  the 
visitor  of  the  preciseness  and  decorum  of  a 
cormtry  church  of  a past  generation. 
“ Fountain  in  the  Apse  of  Preibourg  Cathe- 
dral ” (188),  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  M.,  shows 
some  clever  painted  stonework,  with  the 
effect  of  sunlight  upon  the  fretwork  of  the 
fountain.  The  detail  is  not  of  that  slip- 
shod chai'acter  common  with  oil-painted 
architectural  subjects.  “ Still  Life  ’ (190) 
is  simple  and  telling,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Mott, 
and  another  study  under  the  same  title 
(253),  by  Mr.  Manton,  is  charmingly  real 
in  the  texture  of  the  grey  earthenware  vase 
against  a carved  bas-relief.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Woolmer,  in  his  “ Haunt  of  the  Sea 
Nymphs  ” — one  of  the  lions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion this  year — sends  a subject  which  he  is 
well  able  to  portray  without  being  charge- 
able with  offending  the  prudish.  His 
nymphs  in  this  picture  are  lost  in  the  grand 
sunset  effect  lit  up  with  iiTidescent  hues, 
and  the  cave  and  still  water  might  make  us 
imagine  we  were  looking  at  some  theatrical 
scene.  As  a work  of  composition  and  colotir 
it  will  take  a high  place.  “Indecision” 
(235),  by  M.  H.  Caflieri,  M.,  is  a picture  that 


will  draw  many  votaries  of  feminine  beauty. 

A young  lady  in  a light  blue  dre.,-i  is  I’eail- 
ing  a lettci’.  On  a table  lies  a bunr:li  of 
loveliest  flowers,  and  behind  her  is  a dark 
.Japanese  eabinel,  effectively  jiainti.-d.  The 
hat  and  sunshade  im  the  chair,  and  the 
circular  mirror  on  the  wall,  an;  admirably 
expressive,  !ind  the  chiaroscuro  is  good.  Wo 
hardly  know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the 
figure  of  the  damosel  or  the  colouring.  Mr. 
R.  .J.  Gordon’s  “ Gold  Fish  ” is  an  admi- 
rable ])i(!ce  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro.  A 
girl  in  ajreclining  position,  in  nrijlirj)';,  seated 
on  a skin  mat,  is  watching  the  movements 
of  gold  fish  in  a tank  in  the  foreground. 
The  classic  surroundings  and  handling  are 
redolent  of  wealth  of  the  ideal  and  a pleas- 
ing repose.  Occupying  a central  place  in 
the  west  gallery  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Barrable’s 
“ Prayer  ” (308) — a youg  girl  clad  in  a red 
robe  kneeling.  The  red  is  perhaps  over- 
powering in  the  canvas,  though  the  dark 
ground  well  relieves  the  whole  figure,  and 
the  countenance  is  certainly  devotional.  A 
large  dark  landscape  (298),  the  “ Monk’s 
Walk,”  Tivoli,  Rome,  by  Mr.  H.  Zimmer- 
man, shows  some  massive  colouring.  “ A 
Duet : Alla  Moda  Antica,”  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Muschamp,  has  some  richly-painted  acces- 
sories and  dresses,  and  is  not  wanting  in 
some  of  the  higher  qualities.  A very  attrac- 
tive picture  is  352,  “ Croquet,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Hughes.  The  figures  of  the  young  ladies 
and  their  light  dresses  are  truthful,  and 
characteristic  of  the  croquet  lawn.  The 
interest  of  the  painting  resides  in  the 
figures,  and  the  background  is  dark  and 
massively  painted,  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  the  figures  into  prominence.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  skilfully  accomplished  this 
object.  “Five  o’Clock  Tea,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Verey,  is  a clever  tea-garden  group.  We 
can  only  very  briefly  mention  a few  other 
pictures.  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  has  told  a plain 
domestic  everyday  incident  in  “ Passing 
Thoughts good  in  conception,  quiet  in 
colour.  In  Mr.  Bryant’s  “ How  much  for  the 
Magpie?”  (384),  we  have  a painstaking 
picture  of  market  produce,  minute  in  detail, 
but  lacking  grouping.  Of  landscape  sub- 
jects the  exhibition  has  some  very  credit- 
able works;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  so 
many  rising  artists  following  truthfulness 
rather  than  mere  “ effectiveness,”  which  a 
few  artists  adopt  in  pandering  to  popular 
taste.  Such  pictures  as  “The  Doone  Valley, 
Exmoor,”  by  Mr.  S.  Hodges,  “ A Cornish 
Homestead,”  by  Mr.  D.  Knowles,  “St. 
Monauce,  Fife,”  by  G.  Gray,  and  “ A Tran- 
quil Spot  ” (70),  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Rowe,  speak 
for  themselves.  Mr.  S.  G.  Rowe’s  “ Tran- 
quil Spot,”  for  instance,  shows  a patient 
realisation  of  rural  beauty.  The  retreat 
itself  is  a charming  bit  of  scenery ; and  the 
horse  drinking,  pond,  and  foreground  are 
transcripts  of  nature  we  cannot  doubt. 
“ Oxwich  Castle,  from  the  Marsh  ” (228), 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters,  is  a sunny  still  effect, 
and  the  handling  is  good  ; “ Across  Coun- 
try” (303),  by  Mr.  A.  Verey,  is  clever; 
“Oat  Hai-vest”  (325),  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton 
Adams,  has  some  excellent  points  in  colou)’ ; 
and  “Foot  Bridge,  Sunbury-on-Thames  ” 
(372)  is  a fine  softly-painted  landscape. 
“A  Storm  Cloud,  Cannock  Chase ”(383), 
by  Mr.  B.  Evans,  is  cleverly  painted  in  the 
heath,  though  the  clouds  ai’e  crudely  de- 
fined, and  perhaps  rather  too  inky  black  on 
the  horizon;  “Near  Bournemouth,”  by 
A.  H.  Davis,  is  a study  of  the  pines  which 
skirt  the  sea-coast ; and  394,  “ The  End  of 
the  Day,”  by  L.  Rivers,  is  a large  forcibly- 
painted  landscape,  in  which  a labourer  and 
his  wife  are  trudging  home,  the  dusk  of 
evening  pervading  the  scene.  “ Still  Life 
Chinese”  (11),  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Miller,  “ After 
a Hot  Day”  (32),  by  S.  Lloyd,  “Wide 
Awake  ” (91),  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wright,  “ Sea- 
side Acrobats,”  by  A.  Ludovici,  “ Flowers  ” 
(137),  by  Mr.  W.  Muckley,  “The  Morning 
Paper”  (149),  by  M.  Caflieri,  “ Cymmer 


Abbey,  North  Wales”  f201),  by  Miss  Peel 
and  “Azaleas”  (242),  by  Air.  J*.  Sydney 
Holland,  are  all  noteworthy  jiictiires. 

The  water  colours  are,  on  the  whole, 
meritorious;  and  we  do  not  observe  many 
that  affect  tricky  oil  manipulation  and 
effects — a common  vice  among  inferior 
water-colour  painters.  “ Caudebec,  Nor- 
mandy ” ('1-09),  by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  is  spoilt 

Kits  harsh  drawing.  The  old  church  of 
>trc  Daim;  looks  too  much  like  a wpy 
from  a small  print,  though  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  architectural  artist.  “A 
Devonshire  Lane”  (412),  by  E.  II.  Bearne, 
is  a pleasing  bit.  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  “ View 
on  the  River  Brathay  ” (423),  a moonlight 
effect,  is  certainly  not  happy  with  his  water. 
The  shadow  of  a tree  looks  more  like  a 
smudge.  On  the  screen  we  observe  some 
charming  sketches.  Mr.  D.  Law’s  “ Whitby  ” 
(502)  is  a fine  picture  ; and  the  artist,  whose 
works  are  familiar  to  us,  has  produced  an 
evening  effect  of  considerable  depth  and 
tone.  Another  piece  “ Cattle  in  the  Mea- 
dows ” (337),  by  Mr.  Baldock,  is  rich  in  gold 
autumnal  tints.  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  “ Silver- 
smith’s Arch,  Rome  ” (551)  is  a careful 
drawing  of  an  interesting  structure,  while 
Miss  F.  G.  S.  Best’s  “ Sunflowers,”  and  Miss 
Edelston’s  “ Autumn  Loaves  ” (.545)  are  as 
admirable  renderings  of  nature  as  they 
are  charming  in  colours.  We  can  only 
enumerate  further,  “ Under  the  East 
Cliff,  Whitby”  (404),  by  R.  Crafton;  “ An 
Autumn  Evening,”  by  Mr.  A.  Powell,  soft 
in  its  aerial  tints ; 417,  “ Abbot’s  Hospital, 
Guildford,”  by  Miss  M.  Beauchamp ; “ Near 
Dalmally,  Loch  Awe,”  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Green; 
“ Kenilworth  Castle  ” (466) ; “ The  Avon, 
near  Bristol,”  by  Mr.  W.  Harford ; “ A 
Cool  Retreat  on  the  Common”  (484),  by 
Miss  Hanbury,  a rich  study  of  yellow  bloom ; 
“A  Rugged  Spot  among  the  Welsh  Moun- 
tains ” (456) ; “ Caudebec,  Normandy ;” 
“ Ruins  of  Houghton  House,  AmpthiU  ” 
(489),  a plain  sketch  of  Elizabethan  en- 
trance ; “ Entrance  to  Chapter  House,  St. 
Martin,  Boscherville  ” (490),  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Barraud. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  THAAIES 
AT  LOW  TIDE. 

A SECOND  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
River  Thames  was  made  on  Saturday 
last,  with  the  object  of  examining  the  banks 
of  the  river  during  low  tide,  or  the  period 
between  the  last  of  the  ebb  and  the  &'st  of 
the  flood  tide.  Sir  James  Hogg,  several 
members  of  the  Board,  with  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  Messrs.  Law  and  Chatterton, 
and  others  who  aceompanied  the  party  on 
the  previous  Saturday  excursion,  were  pre- 
sent on  board  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a 
steamer  drawing  18in.  less  water  than  the 
Alexandra,  and  proceeded  down  the  river. 
Various  samples  of  the  water  were  again 
taken  from  London-bridge  to  below  Cross- 
ness, which  generally  gave  similar  results 
to  those  we  recorded  last  week.  We  will 
here  confine  our  remarks — first,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  river  at  low  tide  and  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  banks ; secondly,  to 
objections  and  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  them  ; and  lastly,  to  the  question 
of  reduction  of  iJollution.  We  desire  espe- 
cially to  consider  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Thames  Conservators  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  as  impar- 
tial a manner  as  possible,  reviewing  simply 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  weighing  the 
evidence  on  each  side,  and  drawing  only 
such  conclusions  as  must  in  every  practical 
miud  be  considered  demonstrable.  Unfor- 
tunately the  whole  subject  has  hitherto 
taken  the  complexion  of  a party  question  ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  when  it  is  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  Conservators  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  are  clearly  at  vari- 
ance. The  Thames  Conservators  have  to 
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protect  the  river  from  pollution  and  main- 
tain a uavif'ablo  cliannel,  while  the  Board 
of  Works,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers,  have  to  dispose  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  London  sewage  in  the 
easiest  and  least  troublesome  manner  pos- 
sible. One  has  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  river — the  other  is  compelled  to  pollute 
it  in  the  absence  of  a better  mode  of  sewage 
disposal.  From  London-bridge  to  the 
Commercial  Docks  the  samples  of  water 
taken  on  Saturday  were  usually  of  a yellow- 
ish dirty  colour,  largely  attributable  to  the 
scourings  of  wharves,  vessels,  and  other 
refuse.  At  Deptford  Creek  and  Greenwich 
Pier  there  was  a little  moi’e  matter  in  sus- 
pension, due  to  the  detritus  of  the  banks  at 
the  piers.  At  East  Greenwich,  off  the  tele- 
graph works,  the  water  taken  was  also 
thieker,  and  this  condition  continued  till  the 
steamer  had  passed  Woolwich  Pier;  thus, 
off  the  Victoria  Docks  the  speciniens  were 
decidedly  cloudy,  and  at  Woolwich^  quite 
muddy.  The  banks  near  the  latter  pier,  we 
observed,  presented  a thick  slimy  coating 
upon  the  shingle,  but  the  exact  nature  of 
this  deposit  was  not  ascertained,  thoiigh  in 
all  probability  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  steamers  stirring  up  the  very 
muddy  water  at  this  part.  A little  lower 
down,  close  to  the  Powder  Magazine  off 
Tripcock  Point,  and  at  the  site  of  the  recent 
fatal  collision,  the  steamer  stopped,  and  a 
sounding  was  made  with  a rod  shod  with 
iron.  Several  strikings  of  the  rod  upon  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  mid  channelrevealedonly  a 
firm  resistant  bed,  with  no  mud,  and  a depth 
of  20ft.  was  recorded.  A grapnel  let  down 
■only  brought  up  a flint,  and  the  water  was 
tolerably  clear  and  rather  milky  in  appear- 
ance. Another  sample  of  water,  taken  3ft. 
from  the  bottom  of  river,  was  a trifle  more 
turbid.  The  passengers  now  had  their  at- 
tention called  to  the  Beckton  Gasworks,  the 
banks  near  which,  we  noticed,  were  covered 
with  a coating  of  a greasy  slimy  nature,  and 
the  mud  being  of  a black,  or  rather  greenish 
hue,  from  which  a strong  smell  of  tar  or  gas 
products  was  pei’ceptible.  Off  Barking 
outfall  another  stop  was  made;  the  sounding 
showed  a depth  of  14ft.,  with  little  mud. 
Exactly  opposite  the  outfall,  about  100  yards 
distant,  the  bar  brought  up  dark  mud.  At 
another  place  the  depth  was  only  2ft.  9in., 
and  the  bottom  muddy,  and  a fifth  sounding 
showed  a less  depth,  and  a blackish  oily  silt- 
like deposit.  About  50  yards  off  the  outlet  a 
sample  of  mud  was  taken  possessing  a strong 
sewage  odour  and  black,  though  the  water 
was  of  ordinary  clearness.  At  Barking 
Creek  a thin,  floating,  greasy  matter,  appa- 
rently from  gasworks,  was  observed  upon 
the  surface  of  water  eddying  here  and  there, 
and  making  its  way  into  the  channel.  An 
exploring  party  left  the  steamer  in  a boat, 
and  ascended  the  creek  about  100  yards, 
and  took  a specimen ; the  water  was  cloudy 
and  muddy.  A little  below  Barking  the  water 
assumed  its  usual  clearness,  and  the 
sample  was  the  clearest  of  the  whole  pre- 
vious samples.  At  Leather-bottle  Point,  off 
Crossness,  the  banks  show  mud  deposits, 
especially  in  the  eddying  bends  of  the 
stream.  At  Crossness  an  examination  of 
the  banks  was  made  opposite  the  chief 
outlets.  The  sounding  in  one  case  was 
eight  feet,  and  the  mud  taken  was  of  a 
blackish  kind,  but  no  offensive  smell  could 
be  detected.  Another  sample  squeezed  out 
of  the  boring  tube  (to  which  specimen  the 
not  inappropriate  name  of  “ Crossness 
sausage”  was  given),  taken  on  the  south 
side,  opposite  the  lower  outlet,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  qualities  to  the  last, 
and  had  the  consistence  of  piitty,  though 
black.  Below  Crossness  the  creek  and 
foreshore  are  covered  by  a clayey  deposit. 
One  of  the  enthusiastic  officers  of  the  Board 
volunteered  to  walk  up  the  foreshore  from 
the  river’s  edge,  and  to  obtain  a specimen 
of  the  bank.  The  bank  was  found  to  be  of 


clay;  the  sample  of  mud  procured  close  to 
it  was  of  similar  quality,  thougli  of  a dark 
blucish  hue,  not  unlike  former  examples. 
On  the  return  journey,  at  Broadness  Beacon, 
attention  was  called  to  the  crumbled  con- 
dition of  the  banks  and  headlands ; and, 
according  to  the  Admiralty  charts,  a con- 
siderable erosion  has  been  going  on — so 
much  so  that  the  beacon,  formerly  standing 
inland,  is  now  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
river.  The  soil  at  this  part  is  chiefly  loam. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  action  of  the 
river  has  imdermined  and  washed  away  an 
immense  quantity  of  these  banks ; and  no 
doubt  the  swell  of  passing  steam  vessels 
has  considerably  increased  this  crumbling 
away,  as  asserted  by  Capt.  Bui’stal.  At 
Northfleet  Hope  a sample  of  water  on  the 
Kent  side  was  found  to  be  quite  thick  and 
flaky,  showing  the  amount  of  loamy  material 
in  suspension ; and  Sir  J oseph  Bazalgette 
drew  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  floating 
masses  of  loamy  matter,  due  to  the  dis- 
integration of  banks.  Opposite  Gray’s 
Thurrock  the  mud  was  found  black  and 
clayey,  water  rather  saltish  and  clear ; at 
Long  Reach  Tavern  it  was  clear  and 
brackish  ; and  at  the  outfalls,  corresponding 
with  the  points  previously  taken,  and  two 
hours  before  flood  tide,  the  dips  were  of 
tolerable  clearness,  and  agreed  with  those 
taken  in  the  journey  down. 

We  are  somewhat  sorry  a more  complete 
examination  of  the  banks  and  foreshore 
were  not  made ; but  the  foggy  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  time  at  disposal,  pre- 
cluded a closer  inspection.  No  one  can 
deny  that  in  the  creeks  and  bends  a large 
deposit  of  mud  is  formed.  Wherever  there 
is  a quiet  eddying  comer,  there  the  shores 
exhibit  an  accumulation  of  mud  or  detritus, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a large  portion 
of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  banks  and  saltings.  If  we 
turn  to  the  survey  of  the  river  made  by  the 
Admiralty,  we  find  certain  variations  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  along  the  banks.  In  the  chart  showing 
the  low  water  conformation  in  1857,  we 
observe  an  area  of  679  acres,  from  the 
Victoria  Docks  to  Purfleet,  in  which  the 
depth  is  less  than  ten  feet  below  low  water ; 
while  in  the  chart  of  the  same  portion,  from 
a survey  by  Capt.  F.  Bullock  and  Capt.  E. 
Burstal,  corrected  from  surveys  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  are  only  405  acres  of 
that  depth.  Capt.  Burstal,  in  his  obser- 
vations, refers  to  various  changes  in  the 
shore  line,  by  which  it  appears  that  at 
Mucking  Bight  the  shore  line  of  salting  is 
at  least  100  feet  further  out  in  the  river 
than  it  was  in  1834;  and  at  Higham  a 
similar  encroachment  on  the  river  is  noticed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  river  has 
undermined  and  washed  away  pi’ominences, 
as  at  Broadness  Saltings,  Long  Reach, 
Tilbury  Marshes,  and  other  parts.  These 
are  phenomena  which  every  one  acquainted 
with  rrter  channels  know  well  enough,  and 
they  are  accounted  for  in  numerous  ways 
— such  as  embankments,  alterations  in 
drainage  ai'eas,  piers,  dredging,  tidal  in- 
fluences, and  by  the  slower  process  of  abra- 
sion of  the  banks  of  the  alluvial  and  tortuous 
portions  of  the  river.  We  do  not  think 
soundings  taken  in  mid-channel  prove  much, 
as  the  scour  of  the  tideway  prevents  any 
deposit  in  this  part ; and  for  this  reason  a 
more  minute  examination  of  the  banks  and 
foreshores  is  demanded.  If  we  rely  upon  the 
Admiralty  charts  of  the  low-water  features 
of  1857  and  1871,  the  navigable  channel  is 
found  to  have  greatly  improved ; for  while 
in  the  flrst-named  year  the  area  representing 
20  feet  depth  and  upwards  is  put  at  622 
acres,  in  1871  the  area  of  that  depth  is 
increased  to  1,206  acres — or,  in  short,  in 
the  space  of  fourteen  years  the  deep  water 
area  of  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  doubled. 
We  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  the 


analyses  to  be  made  by  the  Board’s  che- 
mist, Mr.  Keates,  as  these  will  prove 
beyond  doubt  whether  the  muddy  deposits 
on  the  foreshores  are  composed  chiefly  of 
organic  matter  or  alluvial  detritus.  The 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Conservators,  we 
may  add,  explain  the  imj)roved  channel  upon 
different  grounds.  The  former  attribute  the 
change  to  the  drainage  and  improvements  of 
the  banks,  the  latter  to  the  dredging  carried 
out  by  them.  Messrs.  Bazalgette,  Law,  and 
Ohatterton  contend  that  one  million  tons  of 
soil  are  washed  into  the  Thames  from  Green- 
wich to  Yantlet  Creek  every  year,  and  that 
this  is  the  mud  deposit  on  the  banks  which 
Capt.  Calver  declares  is  caused  by  the  sewage, 
while  the  rejoinder  of  the  last  gentleman  is 
to  the  effect  that  if  this  be  so  the  flood 
stream  carries  up  loam  of  a heavier  specific 
gravity  from  the  lower  reaches  (from  the 
cliffs  of  Sheppey)  than  that  of  sewage  mud 
much  lighter,  which  the  engineer  of  the 
Board  has  denied.  In  this  argument  the 
Thames  Conservators  have  apparently  the 
best  of  the  Board,  and  it  will  be  therefore 
for  the  latter  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  as 
to  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  soil  and 
sewage  deposit,  if  they  still  maintain  the 
theory  of  the  greater  transporting  power  of 
the  ebb  tide.  One  important  fact  which 
appears  to  have  been  disregarded  is  the 
effect  of  dredging  on  the  river — how  far  it 
has  actually  improved  the  channel,  as 
asserted  by  Capt.  Burstal.  We  have  it,  on 
the  authority  of  wharfingers  and  seafaring 
men,  that  large  deposits  of  mud  are  being 
formed  opposite  the  wharves  and  steamboat 
piers  as  far  up  as  Westminster  and  Water- 
loo. Another  point  is  the  relative  amount 
of  solids  in  the  river.  The  Conseiwators 
find,  on  analysis  of  samples  taken  by  them, 
55  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a gallon,  while 
the  Metropolitan  Board  can  detect  only  23'06 
grains  in  a gallon ; but  this  is  a discrepancy 
we  hope  will  be  easily  explained.  Oxygena- 
tion is  constantly  going  on,  changing  the 
character  of  the  sewage  deposits.  Mr.  Leach 
the  engineer  to  the  Conservators,  has  com- 
pared the  solid  matter  produced  from  the 
Birmingham  sewage  with  that  of  London, 
and  calculates  that  if  450  cubic  yards  per 
day  is  placed  on  the  land  at  the  former 
place,  upwards  of  4,000  cubic  yards  of  solid 
matter  passes  into  the  Thames  daily,  the 
precipitation  from  which  is  quite  enough  to 
account  for  shoals.  This  estimate  is  pro- 
bably above  the  mark,  as  the  sewage  of 
London  is  more  diluted  than  that  of  Bir- 
mingham; be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a point 
to  be  cleared  up  before  we  can  determine 
■with  any  precision  the  amount  of  actual 
shoaling  that  is  going  on. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  we  have  said,  that  accretions  on  the 
bed  and  banks  are  going  on,  ^ though  in 
a much  smaller  degree  than  is  alleged ; 
the  silting  up  has  been  exaggerated.  As 
to  a degree  of  pollution  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion,  and  the  practical  ques- 
tion arises  how  the  pollution  of  the 
river  can  be  diminished.  We  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  an  evil  the  gravity  of  which 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  The 
Thames,  no  doubt,  is  an  exception  to  most 
rivers.  Below  London  the  river  flows  be- 
tween comparatively  open  marshes  and  un- 
inhabited flats,  and  dense  populations  are 
not  likely  to  congregate  along  it.  Still,  the 
Board  of  Works  are  bound  to  look  a little  in 
advance,  and  to  diminish  by  every  practi- 
cable means  the  ill  effects  of  so  vast  a dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  the  river.  They  must 
consider  the  present  outfalls  as  tentative — 
rather  the  only  practicable  solution  of  a 
great  difiBculty  felt  years  ago  than  as  the 
best  practicable  means  of  disposing  of  the 
London  sewage  for  the  future.  London 
itself  has  nearly  doubled  its  population 
since  the  main  drainage  scheme  was  first 
proposed,  and  the  condition  of  the  Thames 
water  must  be  acknowledged  to  deteriorate 
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mUici' than  itnj)rovc.  A proncBH  of  utiliHa- 
tii)ii  apjX'ai'H  to  1>(‘  lli«-  <>nl^  i<‘aBil)l(;  of 
all  plaiiHof  imriliratioii.  (llicmioal  i)ro(;(^HHCB 
liav(>  hccii  l)ut  proiiounci.'d  in- 

adc'iniati',  and  <-om|)ai)ie8  havo  Hiinink  from 
undertaking  HO  f'ij'anlic  an  enterprise;  l»ut 
there  iw  one  proeens  witliin  the  limits  of 
realisation — namely,  irrigation.  DouhtlcBH 
the  cost  of  any  scheme  will  he  large,  hut 
some  proeess  of  utilisation  must  he  ente.r- 
tained  sooner  or  later,  and  we  htdieve  the 
Board  arc  inclined  to  adopt  any  fair  pnj- 
posal. 


liOYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday  evening ; Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  .Tames 
Williams,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildings,  Whitehall,  and  John 
Oldrid  Scott,  31,  Spring-gardens,  were  elected 
as  fellows;  Mr.  Chas.  Edward  Barry,  West- 
minster  Chambers,  as  associate;  and  James 
Colborne  Baron  Seaton,  of  the  Albany,  W., 
and  Beechwood,  near  Plymouth  ; and  Messrs. 
Francis  Tagart,  199,  Queen’s-gate,  W. ; Henry 
Andrewes  Palmer,  St.  Stephen’s  Parsonage, 
Dulwich,  S.E. ; Henry  Simmonds,  Aylesford 
House,  Denmark-hill,  S.E.  ; and  Chas.  Hen- 
man, fellow,  of  7,  Bedford-villas,  Croydon, 
were  elected  honorary  associates.  M.  Gabriel 
J.  A.  Davioud,  108,  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
Paris,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
architect  of  the  Palais  du  Trocadero,  was 
elected  by  acclamation  as  an  honorary  and 
corresponding  member.  Amongst  the  nomina- 
tions for  membership  was  that  of  John  Everett 
Millais  as  honorary  associate — an  announce- 
ment received  with  applause.  The  secretary 
notified  several  donations  to  the  library  and 
the  president,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors,  specially  alluded  to  Mr.  R.  J. 
Withers’  contributions  of  drawings  of  build- 
ings recently  restored  by  him,  and  appealed 
for  further  additions  to  the  collection. 

THE  EOOPING  CONTROVEEST  AT  ST.  ALBAn’s. 

Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  said  it  might  be 
remembered  that  in  July  last  a report  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Institute,  stating  that  the  ruin- 
ous and  rotten  condition  of  the  roof  timbers 
over  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  present  roof  might 
be  repaired  and  rendered  perfectly  sound  and 
serviceable.  These  statements  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Messrs.  Street,  Christian,  Blomfield, 
and  W.White,  after  special  visits  to  the  build- 
ing, and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  had  passed 
a resolution  deprecating  the  proposal  to  substi- 
tute a high-pitched  roof  as  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  all  sound  restoration.  He  asked 
what  action  the  Institute  council  had  already 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  what  they  were  now 
prepared  to  do  ? If  action  were  to  be  taken,  it 
must  be  immediate,  for  a contract  had  been 
signed.  The  President  said  he  had  allowed  Mr. 
Neale  to  interpolate  this  question,  for  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  interest  and  importance,  and 
he  thought  that  the  action  of  the  Institute 
ought  not  be  delegated,  because  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  coincident  with  that  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  He  attended  the  meeting  referred 
to,  and  could  say  that  the  decision  of  Messrs. 
Street,  Blomfield,  and  Christian  was  unani- 
mous that  the  nave  roof  could  be  restored. 
Amongst  architects,  at  any  rate,  their  opinions 
were  entitled  to  more  respect  than  those  of  the 
committee  who  happened  to  have  the  charge  of 
the  alterations — it  would  be  a mistake  to  call 
them  restorations — at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  He 
hoped  he  should  be  allowed  to  answer  Mr. 
Neale’s  question,  that  the  subject  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  council, 
and  that  they  would  advise  the  members  upon 
it. — Mr.  Street  explained  that  the  reports 
made  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  pre- 
vious Thursday  were  the  results  of  the  Insti- 
tute committee  for  the  conservation  of  ancient 
monuments. 

THE  HIGH  SANOTHART  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Lieut.  Claude  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  read  a paper 
detailing  the  principal  results  of  the  explora- 
tions in  the  area  of  the  High  Sanctuary  at 


Jerusalem,  carried  out  (hiring  the  past  twelve 
jeara  by  jirofenional  engirjei;rH  and  architects, 
including  the  Ordnancesurvey  by  Major  Wilson, 
in  IHtil,  the  excavatiems  by  Capt.  Warren  in 
1807-9,  the  explorations  by  M.  Clermont  Gan- 
ueau  and  M.  Le  Comte  in  187L  and  the  lec- 
turer’s own  work  in  1873-.'>.  'I’wo  questions 
entirely  sejiarato  from  one  another  were  in- 
cluded in  this  inquiry.  First,  that  of  the 
.fewiib  buildings  in  the  area,  and  of  their  exist- 
ing remains ; secondly,  that  of  the  various 
Christian  and  Moslem  erections  dating  later 
than  the  Christian  era.  The  great  enclosure 
called  Haram-el  Sherif,  or  “ High  Sanctuary,” 
the  lecturer  explained,  is  a trapezoid  area, 
partly  founded  on  rock,  partly  formed  by  earth, 
which  is  supported  on  extensive  vaults,  and 
banked  up  between  retaining  walls  of  magnifi- 
cent masonry.  The  total  extent  is  about  35 
acres.  A platform — an  irregular  quadrangle  in 
outline,  and  5 acres  in  area — rises  in  the 
middle ; its  surface  is  paved,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  level,  being  about  15ft.  above  the 
exterior.  The  remainder  of  the  Haram  has  an 
irregular  surface,  and  is  planted  with  olives 
and  cypresses.  The  two  principal  buildings  on 
the  platform  are  the  octagonal  chapel  called 
Kubbet-el-Sakhrah,  “Dome  of  the  Rock” 
(popularly  but  erroneously  termed  the  “Mosque 
of  Omar  ”),  and  due  east  of  this  the  smaller 
decagonal  chapel  called  Mahkamet  Daud, 
“Tribunal  of  David,”  better  known  as  the 
“ Dome  of  the  Chain.”  Their  position  is  not 
central,  nor  is  their  axis  square  of  the  plat- 
form. Two  smaller  domes  exist  north-west  of 
the  main  building,  and  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  small  modern  chambers  are  built  against 
the  sides  of  the  platform.  The  mosque  itself, 
called  Jamia-el-Aksa,  or  " the  remote  meeting 
house,”  is  built  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
Haram,  over  a long  vault  running  north  and 
south.  On  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the 
fine  double  gate-house  called  Bab  el-Tobe,  or 
the  Golden  Gate.  In  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  enclosure  are  the  extensive  vaults  known 
as  “ Solomon’s  Stables.”  In  the  north-west 
angle  is  the  minaret  standing  on  a rock  scarp 
near  the  barracks.  Cloisters  surround  the  open 
area  of  the  Haram  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
numerous  ancient  tanks  and  passages  exist 
below  the  surface  in  all  parts  of  the  enclosure. 
Having  thus  generally  described  the  Haram 
enclosure  the  lecturer  went  into  details  as  to 
the  rampart  walls,  of  which  those  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 
Three  kinds  of  masonry  are  found  throughout — 
firstly,  megalithic  drafted  masonry  ; secondly, 
large  and  well-wrought  ashlar  without  a draft ; 
thirdly,  small  masonry,  a patchwork  of  plain, 
chiselled,  and  drafted  stones  of  various  dimen- 
sions. Throughout  the  enclosure  the  masonry 
occurred  in  this  order,  and  he  considered  the 
second  as  Byzantine,  and  the  small  stones  above 
Crusading  and  Saracenic.  The  largest  known 
of  the  ancient  drafted  stones  is  at  the  south- 
west angle,  and  measures  38ft.  9in.  in  length. 
The  north-west  angle  of  the  walls  is  occupied 
by  a large  scarped  block  of  rock,  rising  40ft. 
above  the  Haram  court;  it  is  partly  covered 
with  barracks  and  other  modern  buildings.  On 
the  north  face  are  the  Twin  Pools,  two  parallel 
reservoirs  40ft.  below  the  present  road,  formed 
by  roofing  in  part  of  the  old  fosse  between  the 
Haram  and  the  higher  hill  to  the  north.  The 
Pools  have  been  called  those  of  Bethesda,  and 
are  roofed  with  Early  Byzantine  waggon  vault- 
ing. From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Pools  a 
magnificent  rock-cut  passage — once  an  aque- 
duct— runs  south  for  200ft.,  diminishing  from 
50ft.  high  to  about  Gft.  It  ends  by  a turn  to- 
wards the  Haram  wall,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  are  cisterns  with  which  it  once  commu- 
nicated. At  this  extremity  two  of  the  but- 
tresses, with  which  it  was  long  suspected  the 
Haram  must  have  been  adorned,  were  found, 
ill  situ,  in  1873.  The  west  wall  of  the  Haram 
is  mostly  hidden  by  modern  buildings,  except 
at  the  Jews’  Waiting-place,  and  the  ancient 
entrance  or  Prophet’s- gateway  adjoining.  At 
the  south  end  of  this  wall  Dr.  Robinson  dis- 
covered the  now  well-known  skewhrick  of  an 
ancient  bridge,  and  beneath  the  debris  Captain 
Warren  subsequently  found  a voussoir  of  a 
second  and  yet  older  bridge.  The  south  wall 
is  roughly  trisected  by  the  two  passages  lead- 
ing to  the  double  and  triple  gates,  which  have 
their  sills  on  a level  with  the  Prophet’s-gate,  | 
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60ft.  below  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  this  wall 
Captain  Warren  found  a master  course  of 
stone,  extending  westwardi.  for  600ft.  from  the 
corner,  and  no  less  than  Oft.  in  height.  It  is 
continued  on  the  east  wall,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  walls  throughout  form  a complete 
structure.  The  east  wall  has  been  examined  in 
five  places,  resulting  in  the  discoveries  that 
the  great  wall  runs  past  the  present  north-east 
comer  of  the  Haram  without  any  break  ; that 
the  masonry  north  of  the  Golden-gate  is  of  a 
distinct  character,  and  much  rougher  than  the 
rest  of  the  wall,  and  that  a valley,  140ft.  deep, 
runs  across  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Haram 
enclosure.  This  wall  is  placed  probably  later 
than  the  other  three.  Against  the  face  of 
this  wall  is  Viuilt  the  great  reservoir  known 
as  the  Birket  Israil,  which  seems  to  be 
a work  of  the  12th  century.  The  first 
point  of  interest  within  the  Haram  is 
the  rock  itself,  and  it  is  only  by  tracing  the 
rock  that  we  can  ascertain  the  original  form  of 
the  hill,  and  the  depth  of  foundations  needed 
to  support  the  Temple  buildings.  A spur  of 
hill  runs  from  N.W.  comer  of  angle  and  falls 
60ft.  to  the  Triple  Gate.  Under  the  dome  of 
the  Kubhet-el-Sakhral  is  the  original  surface, 
the  highest  crest  being  5ft.  above  the  chapel 
floor ; beneath  it  is  a cave  25ft.  sq.,  and  7ft. 
high,  entered  by  steps.  A shaft  is  sunken 
through  the  rock  to  this  cave,  and  another  is 
said  to  exist  beneath  it.  The  platform  is  un- 
supported on  vaults  on  the  S.  and  N.W.,  and 
on  the  S.E.  are  built-up  doorway  and  two 
windows  never  yet  explored.  It  appears,  Mr. 
Cowden  said,  that  the  masonry  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  Haram  is  of  the  date  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west,  and  that  no  straight 
joint  or  break  has  been  found  in  any  part.  He 
asked  : Is  this  area  of  the  High  Sanctuary  to 
be  identified  with  the  Temple  enclosure  in  its 
final  condition,  when  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by 
Herod  ? The  dressing  of  the  masonry  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  of  the  date  of  the  second  or  late 
bridge  at  the  south-west  corner,  which  cannot 
well  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herod ; again, 
the  fact  that  three  ancient  rock-cut  aqueducts 
were  built  across,  and  so  rendered  useless  in 
constructing  the  Haram  walls,  indicates  a com- 
paratively late  date  for  the  drafted  masonry, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  later  than  Herod’s 
time.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great 
bridge  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram 
is  that  described  by  Josephus  as  leading  to  the 
royal  cloister  of  Herod’s  Temple.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  same  author  of  the  rock  on 
which  Antonia  stood  overlooking  the  Temple, 
and  divided  by  a fosse  from  the  hill  of  Bezetha, 
so  fully  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  rock 
in  the  north  west  corner  of  the  Haram,  that  we 
can  hardly  hesitate  to  identify  the  two.  At 
the  south-east  angle.  Captain  Warren  dis- 
covered an  ancient  wall  running  from  the 
south  to  join  that  of  the  Haram.  This 
answers  to  the  Ophel  wall,  which  Josephus 
describes  as  running  from  the  south  to  join  the 
east  cloister  of  the  Temple ; and  this  discovery 
serves  to  fix  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Haram 
as  being  the  south-east  angle  of  Herod’s 
Temple.  The  ancient  north  boundary  has  not 
been  determined.  Proceeding  next  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  Temple  and  its  inner  courts 
within  the  Haram,  the  lecturer  thought  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory,  confining  these  to  a square 
of  600ft.  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  enclosure,  open 
to  the  following  objections  : — 1st.  The  south 
Haram  wall  is  922ft,  in  length,  and  the  master 
course  runs  unbroken  beyond  the  limit  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fergusson.  2nd.  The  junction  of  the 
Ophel  wall  at  the  south-east  angle  also  points 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  as  being  the  old 
east  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  double  and 
triple  gates  correspond  to  the  two  Huldah,  or 
“ mole  gates,”  of  the  Temple,  according  to  the 
Talmud.  3rd.  The  north-west  corner  of  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  enclosure  is  placed  where  the  rock 
is  100ft.  lower  than  the  Sakhrah  ; thus  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a rock 
scarp  at  this  point,  such  as  is  required  for  the 
site  of  Antonia.  4th.  Foundations  would,  on 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  hypothesi.s,  be  required  for 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  would  be  from  60ft. 
to  90ft.  deep,  in  order  to  give  to  the  floor  of 
the  Temple  the  requisite  elevation  (as  given  in 
the  Talmud)  above  the  outer  court.  5th.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  rampart  walls  on  the 
lines  where  Mr.  Fergusson  draws  the  north 
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and  cast  boundarios  of  tho  Temple.  (>th.  The 
dimensions  in  the  Talmud  area  con- 

siderably fjreater  than  that  of  OOOft.  square. 
Tho  only  way  in  which  tho  Temple  and  {'round 
levels  can  bo  reconciled,  is  to  place  tho  Holy  of 
Holies  on  the  hij'hest  point;  that  spot  is  tho 
Sakhrab,  which  is  traditionally  tho  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  l?.v  reference  to  sections,  Mr. 
Condor  ondeavoured  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  hypothesis,  incidentally  remarking 
that  a cubit  of  10  English  inches  gave 
almost  exact  results.  Amongst  the  indi- 
cations of  tho  ac(*uracy  of  this  restoration  the 
following  were  mentioned  ; — The  centre  line 
east  and  west  through  the  Holy  House  will,  if 
produced,  strike  the  summit  of  Olivet,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  high  priest  on  the 
summit  of  that  mountain  could  look  straight 
into  tho  Holy  House.  There  were  no  cisterns 
within  the  area  of  the  Temple  courts  the 
water  was  obtained  from  without.  Ihe  exist- 
ing cisterns  are  all  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  courts,  according  to  the  plan.  On  the 
north-west  of  the  Priests’  Court  was  the  great 
gate-house  called  Moked,  where  was  the  watch- 
fire  of  the  priests.  It  is  described  in  the  Talmud 
as  being  “ on  a level.”  and  occurs  on  the  pre- 
sent plan  in  a place  where  the  rock  is  about  the 
same  level  inside  and  outside  the  gate.  Prom 
the  chamber  west  of  this  gate  there  was  an 
underground  passage  running  beneath  the 
Bireh,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  passage 
leading  from  Antonia  to  the  Temple,  according 
to  Josephus.  Now  from  the  position  proposed 
for  Moked.  a rock  gallery  does  actually  run 
north  for  about  130ft.  towards  the  great  rock 
scarp  of  Antonia,  and  corresponds  to  the 
tunnel  from  the  double  gateway  on  the  south. 
Further  evidence  is  aSordod  by  the  gateways 
on  the  platform,  which  are  all  on  productions 
of  the  lines  from  the  eight  Temple  gates,  the 
entrances  to  six  of  which  can  be  defined.  The 
practical  lesson  of  the  future  is  the  importance 
of  discovering  what  lies  hidden  beneath  the 
platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Pock,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  excavate. 
Passing  on  to  the  second  portion  of  his  paper 
the  author  described  the  buildings  within  the 
area  of  the  High  Sanctuary  dating  after  the 
Christian  era,  especially  the  Mosque-el-Aksah, 
the  Golden  Gateway,  and  the  Dome  of  the 
Eock,  especially  dealing  with  Mr.  Pergusson’s 
theory  that  the  Dome  of  the  Eock  was  origi- 
nally  built  by  Constantine,  and  that  the  cave 
in  the  rock  is  the  true  sepulchre  of  our  Lord. 
As  to  the  second  hypothesis,  he  remarked  that 
if  the  Temple  stood  on  the  Sakhrah,  the  true 
sepulchre  of  Christ  could  not  have  been  there 
also.  The  chief  objection  to  the  first  theory 
was,  that  the  topographical  descriptions  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  place 
Constantine’s  church  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
and  north  of  Sion,  while  Arab  historians  agree 
with  the  Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Eock  in  attributing  the  building 
to  the  Caliph  Abd-el-Melek  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. Into  this  last  point  the  lecturer  entered 
with  considerable  minuteness,  detailing  the 
mode  of  construction  of  the  Dome  of  the  Eock, 
which  consists  of  a circular  drum  rising  from 
12  pillars  and  4 piers  with  an  outside  screen 
resting  on  16  pillars  and  8 piers,  arranged  in 
an  octagon  with  an  outer  octagonal  wall.  In  the 
Atsah  mosque  the  remains  of  a three-aisled  basi- 
Mca,  found  by  M.  du  Vogiie,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  one  built  by  Justinian,  a.d.  527,  and  de- 
scribed by  Procopius.  The  vault  beneath  and 
the  doorway  of  the  Aksah  appears  to  be  Early 
Byzantine,  but  the  chamber  within  the  double 
gate  is  older,  and  is  by  general  consent  attri- 
buted to  the  Herodian  period.  It  is  roofed 
with  four  domes  with  pendentives  supported 
by  massive  monoliths,  which  can  scarcely  be 
girthed  by  three  men’s  extended  arms;  the 
details  of  the  tracery  on  the  domes,  the  vine 
pattern  and  other  designs,  are  akin  to  the 
ornamentation  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  the  first 
century  in  Palestine.  It  has,  however,  been 
altered  at  a later  period.  _ The  Golden  Gate 
and  the  restorations  to  this  chamber  and  the 
Double  and  Triple  Gates,  the  author  ascribed 
to  Justinian,  although  it  had  been  regarded  by 
Mr.  Pergusson  as  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
Aksah  contains  remains  of  various  dates.  There 
are  the  fragments  of  the  old  mosque  enlarged 
by  Abd-el-Melek  in  691  a.d.;  the  cupola  is 
dated  728  a.d.  ; and  there  are  traces  of  a Cru- 


sading apse  and  of  tlio  Templars’  Hospital 
belonging  to  tho  twelfth  century,  while  the 
favade,  with  its  bold  dog-toothed  mouldings  and 
broad-pointed  arches,  has  been  referred  to  the 
thirteenth.  Capitals  of  Classic  design  are  found 
in  tho  interior,  and  bulging  basket-work 
capitals,  evidently  Byzantine,  while  in  the  so- 
called  " Station  of  Omar  ” are  beaut  if\il  ami  in- 
tricate capitals,  carved  with  leaves  and  dragons 
in  high  relief,  evidently  of  Crusading  origin. 
Mr.  Condor  insisted  on  tho  parallels  between 
the  Domes  of  the  Eock  and  of  tho  Chain  in  plan, 
style  of  details,  and  relative  proportions— the 
latter  being  exactly  two-fifths  of  tho  height 
and  breadth  of  the  former,  and  urged  that 
there  was  no  real  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
Arabic  statement  that  Caliph  Abd-el-Melek 
built  the  Dome  of  the  Chain,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  his  work  that  he  rebuilt  the  Dome 
of  tho  Eock  on  the  same  model.  In  both  the 
pillars  are  of  various  designs,  and  appear  to  be 
taken  from  older  buildings  (a  common  Byzan- 
tine practice,  but  not  copied  in  the  undoubted 
basilica  of  Constantine  at  Bethlehem),  and  in 
each  case  a wooden  beam  runs  above  the 
pillars,  supporting  semicircular  arches,  now 
covered  with  marble  veneers.  The  screen  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Eock  is  a beautiful  glass 
mosaic — the  Arabesque  designs  and  Cufic 
inscription  of  which,  he  believed,  from  the 
colour  and  appearance,  to  be  of  one  date — viz., 
72  A.H.  or  688  a.d.  The  absence  of  figure 
subjects  militated  against  the  Christian  origin 
of  these  mosaics.  In  conclusion  the  author 
asked  architects  to  judge  whether  he  had  made 
out  the  claim  of  the  building  to  an  Arab  origin, 
and  if  his  comparisons  were  correct  in  prin- 

ciple?  -j  1,1 

Mr.  Pergusson  replied  at  considerable 
length  to  the  points  raised  in  the  lecture  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  he  had  advanced  in 
his  work  on  The  Temple  of  the  Jews.  He 
maintained  that,  taking  the  cubit  at  18in.  (he 
had  never  before  heard  of  a 16in.  cubit),  his 
dimensions  of  600ft.  square  for  the  Temple  were 
confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  Bible, 
Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,  and  agreed  to 
within  18in.  with  the  actual  site  and  its  build- 
ings. There  was,  indeed,  not  one  statement  in 
the  three  authorities  named  which  could  not 
be  verified.  He  could  not  understand  how 
Lieutenant  Conder  had  seen  the  underlying 
rock  through  90ft,  of  solid  earth  so  as  to  speak 
with  certainty.  As  to  the  Dome  of  the  Eock, 
the  variations  in  the  columns  were  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  They  were  probably 
taken  by  Constantine  from  the  disused  temples 
to  Eoman  deities  in  the  city.  The  connection 
between  the  design  of  this  building  and  the 
queer  little  Dome  of  the  Chain  was,  he  believed, 
invented  by  a 16th  century  dreaming 
chronicler.  All  the  Arabic  inscriptions  on 
these  buildings  were  forgeries  added  by  the 
Moslems  when  they  recovered  possession  of  the 
city.  He  vindicated  his  statements  with  regard 
to  the  larger  dome,  comparing  it  with  the 
undisputed  basilica  at  Bethlehem,  and  pro- 
mised to  recur  to  the  subject  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President  suggested  the  postponement 
of  further  discussion  till  the  next  meeting,  and 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lieut.  Conder 
for  his  carefully-thought-out  and  interesting 
paper — a motion  cordially  agreed  to. 

Lieut.  Conder,  in  acknowledging  the  motion, 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  clear  his  reputation  of 
attempting  to  look  through  the  90ft.  of  earth 
at  the  wall  foundations  and  rock.  Theexaun- 
nation  was  rendered  feasible  by  a series  of  /5 
shafts,  and  by  descents  down  these,  and  ex- 
plorations of  cisterns  and  aqueducts.  He 
believed  some  of  the  discoveries  on  which  he 
based  his  theories  had  been  brought  to 
light  since  Mr.  Pergusson  investigated  the 

subject.  ■ . 1 • -u- 

The  President  corrected  a mistake  in  ms 
opening  address.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
funds  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  two 
years  had  been  equal  to  £360,  and  not  merely 
£250,  as  he  had  stated.  He  also  mentioned 
that  Professor  Lewis  and  Mr,  Whichcord  had 
been  nominated  by  the  council  as  representa- 
tive members  of  a committee  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
protection  of  buildings  from  lightning,  and 
asked  the  members  to  aid  them  by  furnish” 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  A'i'  THE 
GI/ASUOW  UNIVERSITY. 


At  the  meeting  of  tho  I nistitiition  of  Civil 
Engineer-s  on  'Tuesday  a jiaper  was  read 
on  " Thti  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 
of  tho  Glasgow  University”  by  Mr.  Wilson  W. 
Phipson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  'The  paper  stated  that, 
in  spite  of  the  lightness  of  the  atmosi>here,  it 
obeyed  tho  laws  of  gravitation,  and  was  suVi- 
ject  to  those  laws  of  inertia,  in  virtue  of  which 
no  body  could  change  its  state  of  repose  or 
motion  except  by  acting  in  aceordiinco  with 
tho  forces  which  influenced  it.  In  1864,  when 
the  new  university  was  resolved  upon,  a sub- 
committee— including,  among  others.  Sir  W. 
'Thomson,  Dr.  Allen  'Thomson,  Professor  H. 
Blackburn,  and  Dr.  Eankine — considered  the 
general  principles  which  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  operation,  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
system  of  ventilation  and  warming.  'The  appa- 
ratus described  was  based  on  their  suggestions. 
The  velocity  at  which  the  air  should  travel  at 
different  parts  of  an  apparatus  was  of  great 
importance,  as  it  fixed  the  area  of  the  inlets  and 
outlets  of  the  air  passages.  An  increased  area 
of  the  inlet  over  the  outlet  of  the  space  to  be 
ventilated  was  advisable,  and  the  distribution 
of  air  into  such  spaces  should  be  at  a mid 
level,  combined  with  an  upward  and  downward 
extraction  of  the  air.  In  determining  the  form 
of  the  air  passages,  the  resistance  to  the  air  in 
motion  should  be  considered  ; in  no  case  would 
it  be  advisable  to  have  sharp  angles  or  sudden 
contraction  in  such  passages.  The  form  of  fan 
was  selected  on  account  of  the  good  results  ob- 
tained in  previous  buildings  in  which  it  had 
been  used,  and  because  it  was  not  of  a compli- 
cated construction.  The  volume  of  air  evacuated 
by  an  extraction  shaft  depended  on  its  area, 
and  on  the  difference  between  the  internal  and 
external  temperature  that  could  be  maintained 
in  the  shaft,  which  difference  should  not  be  less 
than  from  30°  to  40°  Fahr.  Practice  proved 
that  an  allowance  of  5 to  12  square  ieet  of 
heating  surface,  at  a temperature  of  160°  Fahr., 
was  necessary  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  be  warmed,  and  that  the  best  form  of  boiler 
for  an  extended  apparatus  was  the  Cornish 
type.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a fan  7ft. 
6in.  in  diameter,  having  four  blades  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°,  fixed  on  a spindle  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  air  channel,  and  drivra  by  a 
direct-acting  8 horse-power  steam  engine.  It 
drew  its  supply  of  air  from  a height  of  100ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  forced  the 
air  through  a series  of  passages  into  five  dis- 
tinct chambers.  In  these  chambers  the  fresh 
air  was  warmed,  previous  to  its  distribution,  by 
being  passed  over  the  surface  of  4in.  hot- water 
pipes,  arranged  in  coils,  each,  chamber  having 
its  distinct  hot-water  boiler.  The  air  then  left 
the  chambers  and  passed  to  a secondary  series 
of  passages  in  direct  communication  with  the 
rooms,  through  vertical  shafts  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  air,  after  its  cir- 
culation over  the  different  spaces,  was  carried 
away  by  a third  series  of  shafts  formed  in  the 
roofs,  in  communication  with  the  main  ex- 
tractor, situated  at  the  east,  south-east,  and 
south-west  angles  of  the  building.  The  heat- 
ino-  surface  distributed  over  the  building  was 
about  20,760  square  feet.  The  cubic  space  to 
be  warmed,  including  the  amount  of  air  neces- 
sary for  ventilation  supplied  by  the  fan,  was 
about  3,800.000  cubic  feet,  and  the  average 
consumption  of  fuel  daily  was  2 tons  3 cwt. 
for  a difference  o£  125°  Fahr.  between  the 
temperature  of  the  pipes  and  the  spaces  to  be 
warmed.  The  volume  of  air  supplied  per  hour 
to  the  building  was  1,800,000  cubic  feet.  The 
cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  about  £500. 


ing  facts. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  has  just  received  the  Cross 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  post  from 
Paris,  with  a note,  signed  by  M.  VVaddington,  in- 
forming him  it  is  for  his  exhibits  in  Classes  17,  oo, 
and  85  in  the  late  Exhibition. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  was  reopened,  on  Thursday  weik,  alter 
the  execution  of  iniernal  repairs  an i decoratiOM 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cloake,  of  Union-street, 
Borough.  The  South  London  Press  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  the  contractor  “ received  no 
elaborate  instructions  with  his  order  ; he  was  merely 
told  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  the  work. 
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CONDEMNED  CITY  CHURCHES. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens. — This  church  had  an 
existence  as  early  as  1324,  and  owes  its  name 
— so  Stow,  in  his  “ Survey  of  London,”  in- 
forms us — to  the  fact  that  ” of  old  time  pattens 
were  usually  made  there  and  sold.”  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  built  by  Wren  in  1687.  The 
west  front  and  tower  are  of  stone;  the  south 
front  (towards  Eastcheap)  is  stucco,  with  stone 
quoins.  This  steeple  is  one  of  the  tallest  in 
London,  being  198ft.  in  height.  St.  Mary  Ah- 
church.— 1l\i&  origin  of  the  name  and  date  of 
foundation  of  this  church  are  lost  in  obscurity, 
but  it  certainly  was  in  existence  in  1303.  After 
the  Great  Fire  it  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1686, 
and  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  It 
has  a fine  carved  altar-piece  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, and  was  painted  in  a natural  manner  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill;  in  a later  age  it  was 
painted  white,  and  afterwards  grained  to  match 
the  other  woodwork  ! St.  Stephen,  Coleman- 
street,  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  century,  and  shared  the  fate  of  so  many 
others  in  the  Fire,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1676.  The 
east  end,  shown  in  sketch,  has  been  considerably 
altered  since  Wren’s  time,  but  certainly  not 
improved.  It  is  described  in  " Parentalia”  as 
“adorned  with  a cornice  and  circular  pediment 
between  two  pine  apples,”  &c.,  and  is  so  shown 
in  an  old  print  in  the  Guildhall  Library.  This 
alteration  was  probably  made  about  1827,  when 
some  galleries  were  placed  in  the  church.  The 
drawings  of  these  churches  have  been  made 
from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  bv  Mr.  Eobert 
Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  and  Mr.  Jesse  F. 
Scott,  Stamford-hill,  London. 

ST.  mart’s  OWER,  BIRNAM. 

St.  Mart’s  Tower,  Birnam,  near  Dunkeld,  is 
the  property  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  John 
Manners,  M.P.,  H.M.  Postmaster-General.  We 
have  received  no  description  of  the  building. 

A convalescent  hospital. 

Our  double-page  illustration  this  week  is  from 
the  drawing  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Exhibition  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin.  The 
design  was  submitted  in  competition  early  in 
the  year  for  the  E.I.B.A.  Soane  Medallion,  and 
our  remarks  upon  this  and  the  other  designs 
submitted  will  be  found  in  the  Building  Nev/s 
for  March  22nd  last.  We  also  published  the 
selected  design  in  our  issue  for  April  26th. 
Mr.  Marvin’s  drawings  certainly  ran  the 
selected  plans  very  hard  in  the  competition, 
and  our  readers  will  now  be  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  two  designs.  The  total  length  of  the 
entrance  front  of  Mr.  Marvin’s  design  is  185ft. 
6in.,  exclusive  of  the  projecting  bays. 

TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

Our  illustration  gives  a view  of  the  sketch 
design,  which,  along  with  drawings  of  other 
work,  was  suljmitted  to  the  cathedral  committee 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  of  98,  Gower-street,  W.C. 
The  site  being  somewhat  limited— 240ft.  long 
by  a width  of  only  72ft. — seemed  to  require 
some  special  arrangement  to  secure  the  requi- 
site area  in  the  plan.  The  idea  of  a central 
lantern  (after  the  manner  of  Ely)  was  adopted. 


and  I lie  j)!an  and  view  sliow  how  it  was  carried 
out  HO  aH  to  become  thcj  central  feature  of  the 
design.  'Ihe  advantages  of  Buch  a treatment 
for  a confined  site  are  very  great,  when  tho 
congregational  requirements  of  a modern 
cathedral  are  taken  into  account,  as  comparecl 
witli  one  dusigni^d  for  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  save  area  space  the  vestries 
were  also  included  within  the  building,  and 
the  ch,i])ter-houHe  is  placed  on  the  north  side,  on 
ground  tho  committee  hope  to  tie  able  to  acquire 
at  a future  date.  'I’he  general  dimensions  are  : — 
Nave,  100ft.  by  28ft.;  choir  7<Jft.  by  28ft.; 
central  lantern,  .50ft.  diameter  (exclusive  of  the 
sh.allow  doulile  transepts)  ; the  general  height 
of  the  vaulting,  00ft. ; the  west  towers  about 
200ft. : and  the  central  hexagon,  250ft.  The 
design  was  for  an  entirely  new  building, 
irrespective  of  the  old  church  now  on  the  site, 
and  is  founded  on  late  14th-century  English 
Gothic. 

JOINERY  details — “BUILDING  NEWS  ” 
DESIGNING  CLUB. 

This  sheet  is  a reproduction  of  the  designs 
submitted  by  “ Motto  .1.”  for  the  joinery  details 
of  a detached  villa  residence  to  cost  about 
J01,5OO.  'The  drawings  will  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  we  have  already  given  our  opinion 
upon  them.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  intended 
“ to  be  executed  in  red  deal  painted  green.” 
The  designs  were  selected  by  us  for  the  first 
place  in  the  competition. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Carmarthen. — Thirty  designs  were  sent  in 
from  architects  in  competition  for  the  lych-gate 
to  be  erected  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard,  Car- 
marthen, in  memory  of  the  Eev.  L.  M.  Jones, 
B.D.  After  a careful  examination  the  com. 
mittee  have  selected  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  “ Fac  et  Spera,”  sent  in  by  Mr.  Francis 
E.  Jones,  architect,  of  Notting-hill,  London. 
The  design  placed  second  is  that  bearing  the 
motto  “ Spes,”  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brooks,  of  the 
Grange,  Stoke  Newington. 

Cocoa  Hotel  at  Blaenan  Festiniog, 
North  Wales. — Fifteen  sets  of  designs  had 
been  received  in  the  competition  for  a cocoa 
hotel  proposed  to  be  built  at  Blaenan  Festiniog. 
The  decision  of  the  board  of  directors  is  as 
follows  : — First,  jiesigns  by  E.  Jenkin  Jones, 
architect,  London ; second,  designs  by  J. 
Humphreys  Jones,  architect.  Mold  ; third, 
designs  by  Mr.  Walker,  architect,  Liverpool. 

Lancaster. — In  August  last  the  Lancaster 
King’s  Arms  and  Eoyal  Hotel  Company, 
Limited,  having  acquired  the  present  old  King’s 
Arms  Hotel  and  other  extensive  properties,  adver- 
tised, offering  prizes  and  inviting  architects  to 
send  in  designs  for  rebuilding  the  hotel  on  a more 
modern  and  extensive  scale,  and  for  laying  out 
the  rest  of  the  estate  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  response  nineteen  architects  sent  in  designs, 
including  one  set  from  France,  and  after  much 
consideration  the  prizes  have  been  this  week 
awarded  as  follows : — First  prize,  the  carryingout 
of  the  work,  to  Messrs.  Holtom  and  Connon, 
architects,  Leeds ; second  prize  of  ^30  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Shaw,  architect,  Kendal;  and  third 
prize  of  .£20  to  Messrs.  Hetherington  and 
Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle.  The  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  expended  upon  the  hotel  portion  is 
io.OOO.  Mr.  Austin,  of  the  firm  of  Paley  and 
Austin,  was  the  architect  called  in  to  assist  in 
adjudging  the  designs. 

Over  Darwen. — We  are  informed  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Over  Darwen  have  not  yet 
prepared  their  instructions  to  architects  for  the 
forthcoming  competition  for  the  new  town  hall 
and  market  buildings. 

Eoss  Cottage  Hospital. — A meeting  of  the 
governors  was  held  on  Wednesday  week  at  the 
Dispensary,  Eoss,  Herefordshire,  and  out  of  16 
designs  sent  in  for  a new  hospital  placed  those 
bearing  the  motto  “Well  Considered”  first, 
“ Thorough  ” second,  and  “ Light  and  Air  ” 
third.  On  opening  the  sealed  envelopes  the 
authors  were  found  to  be  those  placed — first, 
Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers,  of  Hereford  and 
Malvern ; second,  Mr.  Gordon  Lennox,  of 
Camberwell ; and  third,  Mr.  Pritchett,  of 
Darlington.  The  acceptance  of  “Well  Con- 
sidered ” is  conditionally  that  the  required 
works  can  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum 
of  .£1,200. 


Dec.  r,,  1878. 


BOnOOLB  OF  AHT. 

CAKLDiLE. — At  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  of  art  a report  was  re:id, 
showing  that  the  high  standard  of  efiiciency 
has  been  well  maintained  by  the  he;ul-mast(!r. 
180  students  had  joined  this  year — an  increase 
of  13.  'I'wo  third-grade  and  11  second-graile 
prizes  were  obtained  in  the  Government 
examination,  besides  several  passes,  Ac.  'I'he 
bronze  medal  in  the  National  competition  had 
been  awarded  to  Miss  Lucy  Atkinson,  a student 
of  the  morning  class,  for  a painting  in  sepia 
from  the  antique  cast  of  the  Theseus.  Amongst 
the  local  prizes  was  one  for  a carpet  design,  for 
which  there  was  a spirited  competition  ; it  was 
won  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

City  and  Bpitalfields. — The  annual  meet- 
ing and  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  in  the 
school  hall.  Skinner-street,  on  Friday  night. 
'I'he  report,  after  referring  to  the  services 
rendered  to  the  school  Iiy  the  late  Mr.  Purdy, 
slated  that  permission  had  been  obtained  for 
the  students  to  visit  the  black  and  white 
exhibition  and  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Permission  was 
also  given  by  the  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great  for  students  to  make  drawings  in  the 
church  in  order  to  compete  for  a prize  for  the 
best  study  made  there.  The  Norman  architecture 
still  remaining  in  this  church  is  too  little  known, 
and  perhaps,  because  so  close  at  hand,  little 
sought  after  and  admired,  and  it  was  thought 
a fair  opportunity  for  inducing  students  to 
observe  details  of  a building  which  formed 
part  of  an  ancient  priory  founded  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  12th  century.  The 
Baroness  Eothschild’s  prize  this  year  was 
offered  for  table  ornaments.  The  Painters’ 
Company  offered  two  medals  (silver  and  bronze) 
for  designs  for  wall  decorations.  Mr.  Hill’s 
prize  was  given  for  a design  for  book  cover — 
the  design  to  be  entitled  "The  Progress  of 
Civilization.”  In  compliance  with  a resolution 
passed  at  a Court  of  the  Joiners’  Company, 
that  respect  should  be  had  to  those  pupils 
following  the  trade  of  joiners  and  ceilers,  a 
prize  was  offered  for  a design  for  an  orna- 
mental balustrade.  The  competition  for  Mr. 
Norris’s  prize  was  limited  to  those  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  the  committee  offered  a prize 
specially  to  beginners.  The  Clothworkers’ 
Company  still  assist  the  school  in  its  work  of 
education,  and  the  companies  of  Weavers,. 
Joiners,  and  Painters  continue  their  support. 

Earlestown  Institute,  Warrington. — 
The  second  annual  presentation  of  science  and 
art  prizes  took  place  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
report  as  to  art  subjects  was  that  they  had  not 
been  so  successful  as  in  the  previous  year — 
seven  passed  out  of  33  sent  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment examinations.  The  results  in  the  science 
classes  were  more  encouraging — 55  passed  out 
of  80  who  entered. 


A considerable  opinion  prevailing  that  a life-long 
honest  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Euskin  to 
further  the  cause  of  art  should  not  be  crowned  by 
his  being  cast  in  costs  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundreds  of  pounds,  the  Fine  Art  Society  have 
agreed  to  set  on  foot  a subscription  to  defray  his 
expenses  arising  out  of  the  late  action. 

Ihe  Town  Hall  at  Sittingbourne  was  reopened,  on 
Tuesday  week,  after  restoration  and  improvement 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  architect.  On 
the  same  occasion  a poi  trait  of  Mr.  George  Smeed, 
painted  by  public  subscription,  by  Mr.  Edis,  was 
unveiled. 

Mr.  Trevail  has  been  appointed  architect  of  the- 
new  Corn  Exchange  about  to  be  built  at  Truro,  at  a 
coat  of  .£2,000. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Newtownards  have 
appointed  a committee  to  inquire  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  three  alternative  schemes  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  southern  district  of  the  town,  prepared, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Chappell. 

The  Eural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Wolstanton- 
and  Burslem  Union  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  £6,000 
for  works  of  water  supply  for  the  special  drainage 
district  of  Thursfield,  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E  , 
held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  Thursday  week. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Art 
Club  is  now  open.  The  Qlasgcw  Herald  remarks 
that  the  paintings  in  oil  and  colour  are  all  modest  in 
size  this  year,  and  that  the  lower  prices  exhibit  a 
marvellous  decadence  in  the  value  of  genius  ns  ap- 
praised by  members  of  the  club. 
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THE  EGOFINQ  CONTROVERSY  AT 
ST.  ALBAN’S. 


rpHE  opening^  meeting  of  the  winter  session 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  was  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  the 
proposal  to  place  a high-pitched  roof  on  the 
nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral.  Dr.  Smith 
occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
sident, the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  wrote 
explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  protested  to  the  St.  Alban’s  restoration 
committee  against  the  proposed  new  roof. 
Since  taking  this  step  he  had  found  he  was 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  late 
Sir  blilbert  Scott  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  Oldrid 
Scolt,  the  past  and  present  architects,  both  of 
whom  had  suggested  measures  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  roof,  and  he  therefore  had  some 
difiOculty  in  understanding  the  resolution  of 
the  committee,  passed  on  August  10th,  by 
which  it  was  resolved  to  restore  the  nave  roof 
to  the  original  pitch  indicated  by  the  weather- 
ing on  the  tower,  because  it  had  become  ruinous. 
He  would  commend  to  the  fellows’  considera- 
tion the  "curious  discrepancy  between  the 
rjsolution  of  the  committee  and  the  report  of 
the  architect,  and  would  leave  it  to  others  to 
fornish  the  explanation  it  seemed  to  demand, 
and  to  draw  the  inferences  it  seemed  to  suo-. 
gest.’’ 

Mr.  James  Neale  read  a paper  descriptive 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  nave  roof,  illus- 
trated by  a series  of  large  measured  drawings 
aad  sections.  Commencing  with  the  general 
dimensions,  he  said  the  distance  from  the  west 
wall  of  the  great  central  tower  to  the  east  jamb 
ol  the  great  west  window  is  280ft.,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  north  and  south  parapets  of 
the  nave  is  43ft.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  about 
l^’.  The  net  area  of  the  finished  surfaces  of 
the  leadwort  is  about  12,700  superficial  feet  or 
1,411  superficial  yards— that  is  more  than  4-  of 
an  acre.  The  lead  covering  is  in  fair  condition 
on  the  whole.  In  each  of  the  nine  bays,  com- 
prising a distance  of  200ft.  from  the  west  end, 
there  is  a tie-beam  opposite  the  centre  of  each 
main  pier,  and  an  intermediate  tie-beam  be- 
tween each  of  these— 19  in  all.  In  the  other 
four  bays  of  nave — the  eastern  ones — the  prin- 
cipals are  less  systematically  placed  and  are 
inore  frequent.  There  are,  indeed,  three  prin- 
cipais  in  the  next  bay  but  one  to  the  tower. 
The  four  bays  have  13  principals,  making  a 
total  for  the  nave  roof  of  32  principals.  At  the 
east  end  these  principals  are  not  above  5ft.  5in. 
apar: ; in  the  western  portion  of  the  Decorated 
bays  8ft.  lO^in.,  and  in  the  Early  English  bays 
9ft.  lOin.  This  spacing  is  not  a mere  eccen- 
tricity ; it  naturally  follows  the  spacing  of  the 
architecture  beneath.  The  construction  of  the 
principals  is  extremely  simple.  The  span  be- 
tween walls  is  about  33ft.  The  height  from 
under  side  of  tie-beam  to  upper  side  of  ridge 
piece  is  6ft.  2in.,  giving  a pitch  for  principal 
rafters  of  18°.  _ In  the  western  portion  of  the 
roof  the  oak  tie-beams  bear  from  15in.  to  21in. 
on  the  walls,  where  they  are  about  13^in.  in 
depth  by  12in.  in  width.  This  depth  is 
increased  to  16in.  in  the  centre  of  the 
bearing.  The  beams  do  not  appear  to  be 
cambered,  the  ceiling  boarding  being  prac- 
tically horizontal.  At  the  tie-beams  are 
huge  cast-iron  plates,  13in.  deep,  of  metal 
1 l-16in.  thick ; now  that  the  south  wall  has 
been  straightened  these  project  in  the  oddest 
fashion  in  front  of  the  finished  ashlar  facing. 
The  principal  rafters  average  6in.  deep  by  7in! 
wide ; they  abut  in  the  centre  of  the  span  of 
the  reof  against  the  sides  of  a post  llin.  square, 
which  is  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam,  and  re- 
ceives the  longitudinal  ridge-pieces  in  mortices 
cut  into  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  These 
ridge-pieces  are  cut  out  of  stuff  6in.  deep  by 
9in.  wide.  The  centres  of  the  purlins  are 
5ft.  8in.  from  the  internal  face  of  the  walls ; 
the  bearings  of  the  common  rafters  are  thus 
very  fairly  divided.  These  purlins  are  6Iin. 
deep  by  8in.  wide,  and  are  supported  from  the 
tie-beams  by  short  posts  cut  out  of  stuff  14in. 
by  9in.  Brackets,  12in.  by  14in.,  on  the  sides 
diminish  the  bearings  ,•  there  is  also  a wrought- 
iron  strap  on  each  side  of  post,  attached  to  tie- 
beams,  and  l;fin.  oak  pins  and  heavily-bolted 
iron  shoes  connect  the  timbers  together.  The 
common  rafters  in  the  western  portion  are  Gin. 


by  7in.,  some  few  5in.  by  Gin.,  and  are  placed 
1ft.  to  Llin.  apart.  The  coiling  joist  binders 
are  8in.  by  4Jin.  and  Sin.  by  Gin.,  and  the 
ceiling  joists  3in.  by  3in.  and  Jin.  by  4in.  There 
is  throughout  the  scantlings  a marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  roof,  the  timbers  in  about  100ft.  of  the 
western  portion  being  inferior  in  size,  number, 
and  condition  to  those  in  180ft.  eastward  of  this 
portion,  reaching  as  far  as  the  tower.  'I’lie 
ceiling  boarding  from  the  rood  screen  to  the 
west  end  is  of  the  poorest  kind,  mostly  appa- 
rently in  deal  in  9in.  widths,  and  about  |in. 
thick.  He  might  venture  to  call  the  decora- 
tion “daubing,”  but  it  might  be  an  unskilful 
copy  of  an  earlier  ceiling.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, there  is  in  the  roofs  sufficient  evidence  to 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  exposed  beams  and 
recessed  panels,  such  as  those  of  the  present 
choir  ceiling,  existed  before  the  present  ceiling 
was  formed  over  the  rest  of  the  nave,  largely 
with  the  old  timbers.  Perhaps  putting  back 
the  ceiling  panels  between  the  ancient  timbers 
would  approach  more  nearly  the  accepted 
ideal  of  restoration  than  the  complete  removal 
of  all  the  ancient  timbers  themselves.  From 
these  descriptions  of  the  framing,  and  the  scant- 
lings of  the  timbers  of  the  root  it  will  be  seen 
that  timber  has  been  very  liberally  used  for  all 
important  timbers,  as  also  that  in  principle  of 
construction,  though  possessing  no  special 
scientific  merit,  the  roof  does  not  fall  short  of 
much  genuine  mediseval  work.  Almost  all  the 
timbers  are  of  oak ; some  of  it  in  very  good 
condition,  and  likely  to  last  a very  long  time  ; 
some  of  it  decayed  or  damaged,  and  needing  to 
be  repaired  at  once.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  shortly,  out  of  32  principals  (the  por- 
tion of  the  roof  containing  12  principals  has 
been  already  repaired)  20  are  then  left.  Sup- 
pose we  put  the  thoroughly  good  principals  at 
four  (the  lowest  number  that  seems  at  all 
likely),  16  are  then  left.  Allow  that  half  of 
these  would  be  better  replaced  (an  extreme 
supposition)  and  eight  repaired.  It  seems  an 
extreme  measure  to  pull  down  a roof  280ft. 
long,  because  40  to  70ft.  might  be  displaced 
during  the  substitution  of  new  timbers  in  place 
of  the  worst  of  those  now  existing.  The  state 
of  the  case  could  not  be  better  put  than  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott  to  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Lawrance,  dated  25th  June,  1878 — a 
letter  which  was  only  shown  to  the  author  after 
he  had  written  this  paper.  Concerning  the 
age  of  the  roof,  no  strong  reason  for  doubting 
that  that  portion  over  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  nave  represents  the  original  roof  erected 
after  the  completion  of  the  stonework  of  the 
decorated  bays,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century.  At  St.  Alban’s,  about  the  year  1350, 
a low-pitched  roof  was  not  a novelty.  The  roof 
of  the  ante-chapel  to  the  Lady  chapel,  erected 
about  25  years  before,  has  a pitch  of  only  21°. 
The  Lady  chapel,  completed  shortly  after  the 
ante-chapel,  is  now  covered  with  a modern 
roof  ; but  the  form  of  the  east  wall  determines 
the  original  pitch,  which  was  16°.  The  nave 
roof,  with  18°  of  pitch,  followed  these  prece- 
dents closely.  The  Norman  roof  very  probably 
abutted  at  the  level  of  the  inclined  grooves  on 
the  west  face  of  the  tower.  The  angle  was  one 
of  50°  both  over  nave  and  transepts.  With 
anything  like  the  present  arrangement  of 
parapets  and  gutters  no  roof  abutting 
against  the  grooves  could  have  been  put 
over  the  nave.  The  mortice  holes  occur  so  in- 
frequently and  irregularly  that  nothing  can  be 
established  by  means  of  them.  It  may  be  that 
the  timbers  in  which  the  mortices  occur  formed 
part  of  the  nave  roof,  which  was  removed  when 
the  decorated  bays  were  reconstructed.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Neale  said  he  had  limited  his 
paper  to  showing  what  the  existing  roof  is, 
what  evidences  there  are  of  its  date,  and  that 
it  is  in  itself  a piece  of  history  of  an  interesting 
kind,  which  it  would  be  a pity  to  destroy  with- 
out good  reason.  He  had  also  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  a 
high-pitched  roof  was  ever  put  over  the  Deco- 
rated bays,  throughout  merely  contributing 
facts  required  in  discussing  the  subject.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  made  special  visits  to  St. 
Alban’s,  and  spent  a long  time  in  and  on  the 
roof,  and  had  thus  supplemented  old  studies. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  said  he  had  been 
appealed  to  by  both  sides  in  this  controversy, 
but  had  hitherto  come  to  no  opinion  on  the 


matter.  On  'Fuesday  ho,  with  Messrs.  Blom- 
field  and  Ew.an  Christian,  visited  St.  Alban’s, 
and  inspected  the  cathedral  roofs.  At  present, 
he  said,  no  steps  have  been  taken  towards  re- 
placing that  on  the  nave,  except  that  the  con- 
tract has  been  signcal.  From  the  building 
itself  it  is  probable  that  the  original  Norman 
design  was  a uniform  series  of  steep-pitched 
roofs  abutting  on  the  central  tower,  and  on  the 
aisles  roofs  of  similar  pitch  resting  on  the  nave 
walls.  'Fhe  weatherings  of  those  roofs  may  Vje 
seen,  and  a vast  quantity  of  timber  has  been 
re-used.  The  present  rafters  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  former  ones  ; they  are  of  great  size, 
8in.  X 6in.,  and  9in.  x Gin.  Upon  them  may  be 
seen  mortice  holes  worked  at  a given  angle, 
and  proving,  when  these  are  fitted  together, 
the  exact  positions  of  the  ties,  ashlars,  braces, 
and  collars  of  the  high  roofs.  (Mr.  Street  ex. 
hibited  and  explained  the  conjectural  restoration 
in  section  of  the  roof  framing,  reproduced  on 
a reduced  scale  on  p.  579.)  In  Mr.  Neale’s 
drawing  of  the  tower  the  weathering  was  a 
little  misplaced  ; its  position,  and  those  of  the 
openings  or  west  face  of  the  tower,  showed  the 
height  of  the  tie-beam  and  collar,  and  afforded 
evidence  of  a flat  ceiling  below  the  roof,  as  at 
Adel,  near  Leeds.  The  absence  of  parapets 
during  the  existence  of  the  high  roof  is  proved 
by  the  stringcourse.  The  north  and  south 
choir  walls  were  raised  8ft.  or  10ft.  to  allow  for 
the  groining,  and  the  whole  eastern  portion 
was  designed  for  flat  roofs.  The  nave  and 
transept  roofs  were,  however,  of  the  same  pitch, 
and  if  the  former  be  raised  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  that  the  transepts  shall  correspond. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
present  low  roofs,  as  the  old  ones  and  the  ceil- 
ings beneath  were  shored  up  while  the  arcades 
beneath  were  reconstructed.  The  parapets  are 
unfinished,  and  of  so  little  character  as  to  aid 
very  little  in  judging.  The  cornice  is  not  later 
than  1320,  and  the  arch  connecting  the  nave 
and  north  transept  exhibits  15th  century 
mouldings.  The  roof  itself  is  unusually  good 
work,  and  has  been  carefully  made.  The  pur- 
lins are  placed  vertically  instead  of  following 
the  roof  inclination  of  late  examples.  The 
common  rafters  are  of  immense  size  and  solidity. 
The  trussed  tie-beams  are  of  a construction 
used  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century.  The 
best  part  of  the  roof  is  that  of  the  nine  east 
bays  of  nave.  He  had  been  consulted  as  to  a 
somewhat  similar  roof  at  South  Minns,  a few 
miles  south,  which  was  partly  built  in  1494,  and 
had  stained  glass  added  in  1596,  and  between 
these  dates  must  be  assigned  the  period  of 
erection  of  the  present  roof  at  St.  Alban’s.  As 
to  the  ceilings,  he  believed  they  were  the 
original  ones,  repainted  and  repaired  at  inter- 
vals from  the  11th  to  the  18th  centuries. 
Many  of  the  eastern  panels  were  probably 
Norman,  but  now  so  rotten  that  they  ought  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  by  backing 
with  canvas,  &c.,  as  one  would  deal  with  a 
valuable  oil  painting.  The  western  ones  were 
modern  copies,  and  so  decayed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  replace  them  were  they  removed. 
As  to  the  restoration,  he  could  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  repairing  the  roof.  The  four  or  five 
eastern  bays  would  need  removal ; the  remain- 
der, if  a few  new  tie  beams  were  introduced, 
and  the  work,  scarfed,  bolted,  and  braced  with 
iron,  would  be  rendered  safe.  The  present 
lead  ought  to  be  re-rolled,  and  if  the  pitch  were 
unaltered  it  could  be  replaced.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  in  such 
a state  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  it. 
Further  than  this,  the  raising  of  the  roof  would 
reduce  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  from 
70ft.  to  50ft.  above  the  adjoining  roof  lines, 
and  this  and  the  necessary  removal  of  all  para- 
pets would  give  the  abbey  a lumpy  proportion- 
ing, such  as  they  saw  at  Winchester.  The 
painted  ceiling,  too,  extremely  good  of  its 
kind,  would  be  destroyed.  It  seemed  that  the 
committee  were  proceeding  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  parapets  com- 
menced by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  They  were  on  the 
horns  of  a dilemma : either  they  must  abandon 
this  work  to  parapets,  on  which  much  had  been 
spent,  and  reinstate  the  high-pitched  roof, 
which  had  no  parapets,  or  they  must  continue 
the  parapets  and  steep  roof,  when  it  would  not 
be  a reproduction  of  anything  that  could  have 
existed  at  any  one  time.  The  transept  roofs 
would  have  to  follow  the  same  outline. 
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Further,  t.lio  roof  iiiiisL  l>e  of  fir,  covered  with 
tilcH,  Hliite,  lend,  or  ])erhiil)H  copi)er.  llin 
experijdice  of  modern  tir  roofn  ohli^ed  him  to 
protcHt  iij'iiinHt,  the  uno  of  this  wood.  llehop(!d 
it  W.18  not  too  Into  to  nsk  tlio  coimnittoo  to  re- 
coiirtider  their  difcision. 

]\Ir.  A.  W.  HnoMi'iKU)  confirmed  Mr.  Stn>et 
as  to  tlio  opinions  formed  in  their  inspection, 
addin'^  that  in  his  judi'inent  it  would  ho  the 
<'reatost  jmssihlo  mistake  to  remove  the  present 
iroof,  whi(di  was  capable  of  being  repaired. 

Mr.  J'iwAN  CiruisTrAN  corroborated,  lie  was 
nearly  certain  that  the  present  roof  was  of  the 
liJth  century,  but  it  might  bo  later.  The  tie- 
beams  were  decayed,  but  the  kingposts,  purlins, 
and  rafters  were  capaVjlo  of  repair.  It  would 
be  a monstrous  shame  to  remove  a roof  which 
at  no  great  cost  could  be  repaired  so  as  to  last 
another  200  or  300  years.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
almost  impossible  to  construct  the  high  roof 
as  it  ought  to  be  constructed  in  English  oak, 
judging  from  the  difficulty  found  in  the  recent 
work  at  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Mr.  William  White  exhibited  a drawing 
showing  a conjectural  restoration  of  the  old 
high-pitched  roof  junctures  at  the  tower  which 
he  had  made  since  a visit  that  morning.  The 
nave  roof  was  3ft.  (!in.  higher  than  those  of  the 
transepts.  Part  of  the  corbel  table  was  of  thin 
Koman  tiling,  re-usod  in  Norman  times,  and 
coeval  with  the  walling.  The  parapet  and  the 
steep  roof  could  never  have  existed  contempo- 
raneously. lie  agreed  with  the  previous 
speakers  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  removing  the 
present  roof. 

The  Eev.  W.  J.  Lawbance,  Vicar  of  St. 
Albans,  said  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  reported  on  the 
10th  Augustin  favour  of  the  new  roof. 

Mr.  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  thought  that  after 
the  report  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  stating  his  own  and 
Ms  father’s  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  repair- 
ing the  roof,  at  the  dictation  of  some  members 
of  the  committee  he  had  turned  round  and  gave 
his  opinion  in  another  direction.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  neither  the  letter  of  their  president, 
Earl  Carnarvon,  nor  protests  from  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  and  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  had  had 
any  effect  on  the  country  committee,  and  he 
had  himself  withdrawn  from  their  meetings. 
The  poor  abbey  had  become  a corpus  vile,  on 
which  imaginary  experiments  in  roofing  might 
be  tried  by  newspaper  correspondents.  He  had 
maintained  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Scott,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
high-pitched  roof  since  the  erection  of  parapets, 
but  such  was  tfie  ingenuity  of  modern  art  that 
the  two  were  to  be  combined  by  a simple 
system  of  “ drops.”  They  had  a certain  amount 
of  evidence  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  roof, 
for  it  was  known  that  in  1323  a great  part  fell 
down,  doing  so  much  damage  that  it  was  not 
restored  for  20  years,  and  some  of  the  heraldic 
devices  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Benedictine 
choir  were  about  the  date  1340.  The  parapets 
were  not  added  till  about  150  years  later,  as 
they  were  probably  built  at  the  same  time  that 
Perpendicular  windows  were  opened  at  thedevel 
of  the  old  triforia. 

Mr.  Charles  Babet,  P.E.I.B.A.,  said  the 
question  of  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  a new 
roof  was  one  which  must  be  decided  by  experts. 
He  wished  that  Mr.  Scott  had  been  present  to 
have  explained  the  occult  influence  which  had 
induced  him  to  alter  his  judgment  and  personal 
action.  He  trusted  the  committee  would  not 
consider  it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity  to 
reconsider  the  question. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  responded  to  a chal- 
lenge from  the  chairman  that  some  one  holding 
opposite  views  to  those  already  expressed 
should  explain.  They  had  a large  amount  of 
valuable  painting  beneath  the  roof  which  had 
been  altered  at  intervals  from  the  11th  to  the 
18th  centuries,  and  now  was  becoming  rotten. 
While  the  discussion  was  proceeding  the  roof 
itself  was  out  of  repair.  Now  that  roof  was  not 
by  any  means  beautiful,  and  an  increase  of 
height  would  improve  its  appearance.  Could 
this  be  done  without  destroying  work  of  histo. 
rical  value  ? He  believed  they  could  do  this, 
and  that  the  ceiling  could  be  preserved  although 
the  roof  were  raised.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  did 
precisely  this  at  Selby  Abbey,  where  they  could 
see  his  new  high-pitched  roof  over  a 15th  cen- 
tury ceiling.  If  there  was  any  objection  to  a 
steep  roof  the  proposal  must  be  combatted  on 


iiMihctic  ground-i;  the  one  thing  they  were 
dobarred  from  doing  was  to  replace  the  roof  by 
a similar  one,  for  it  oiioht  to  bo  characteristic 
of  the  j)ioHeiit  time.  'I'hey  were  just  as  much 
entitled  to  erect  a high-pitched  roof  in  the  Ittth 
century  as  the  men  of  the  14th  were  to  substi- 
tute a low  for  a high  roof.  The  argutnent 
applied  only  to  the  nave  and  transepts,  where 
a 8tec|)  roof  could  do  no  harm  ; in  the  aisles  the 
case  iliffered,  for  there  a substitution  would  un- 
justifiably block  up  the  Perpendicular  cleres- 
tory lights. 

Mr.  j.  P.  Seddon  referred  to  the  improvement 
that  would  be  effected  in  the  long  low  lino  of 
St.  Alban’s  nave  by  an  increase  in  pitch,  and 
said  ho  thought  the  change  might  be  made  if 
no  injury  would  accrue  therefrom  to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Street  said  he  had  nothing  serious  to 
reply  to.  He  hoped  Messrs.  Seddon  and  Mickle- 
thwaite would  not  have  a chance  of  running 
a-muck  at  our  old  buildings.  Their  argu- 
ments would  justify  putting  glass  roofs  over 
our  abbeys  and  cathedrals.  W hat  he  had  tried 
to  show  was,  that  the  existing  roof  could  bo 
repaired.  The  two  last  speakers  had  replied 
that  it  didn’t  matter — they  could  have  a new 
one.  But  the  funds  proposed  to  be  applied  for 
this  purpose  had  been  raised  for  restoration — 
to  put  the  building  into  its  old  state.  Nothing, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  had  been  actually  done  yet 
in  the  matter — even  the  timber  had  not  been 
obtained  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Longmire,  and 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  the  committee  to 
reconsider  the  subject. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  moved,  and  Mr.  Mill- 
man  seconded,  a resolution  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  members  that  the  roof  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  can  be  rendered 
perfectly  sound  and  perviceable,  and  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  proposal  to  substitute  a 
high-pitched  roof  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  true  construc- 
tion ; and  further,  thanking  Earl  Carnarvon 
for  the  action  he  had  taken  in  the  matter 
during  the  recess. 

The  first  portion  of  Ihe  resolution  was  passed 
neni.  con.,  the  vote  of  thanks  unanimously,  as 
were  also  motions  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Weale 
and  Street. 


THE  BUILDING  TEADE  IN  THE  WEST 
OF  ENGLAND. 

A FEW  weeks  ago  we  announced  that  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  master  builders  of 
Liverpool  to  nearly  all  the  branches  of  work- 
men in  the  trade  of  Id.  per  hour  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
usual depression  of  trade  in  that  city,  and  the 
probability  of  its  continuance  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  movement  there  has  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  wages  in  the  large 
towns,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders  last  week  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  country  seemed  to  be  that  the  time 
was  come  for  a universal  reduction  in  the  scale 
of  pay.  Accordingly  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association  of  Bristol  has  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion, and  after  having  fully  discussed  it,  has 
unanimously  resolved  to  give  notice  of  a de- 
crease of  4d.  per  hour  in  the  rate  of  all  skilled 
artisans,  other  employes  in  the  trade  being 
lowered  pro  rata,  the  alteration  to  commence 
on  the  1st  of  June  next.  This  notice  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  rules  between  the 
association  and  the  operatives,  arranged  some 
time  ago.  Wages  in  the  W^est  of  England  have 
been  for  some  time  lower  than  in  the  North, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  decrease  is  not 
so  great  as  at  Liverpool.  All  branches  of  the 
trade  in  Bristol  work  54  hours  a week  in  sum- 
mer, and  48  in  winter,  their  old  rate  of  pay 
being  as  follows  : — Bricklayers,  masons,  and 
plumbers,  8d.  per  hour  ; carpenters  and  joiners, 
slaters  and  plasterers,  7^d. ; and  painters,  6;(^d. 
to  7^d.  The  notice  does  not  affect  the 
labourers,  whose  maximum  pay  was  fixed  some 
time  ago  at  4f-d.  per  hour.  The  notice  of  the 
reduction  was  posted  on  Saturday  morning  last 
in  nearly  all  the  workshops  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  also  announced  that  there  was  to  be  a 
revision  of  all  the  existing  rules  with  the  men. 


Now  Unitarian  schoolrooms  in  York  were  opened 
on  Moiidiy.  The  architects  of  the  building  were 
Messr.^.  G(nild  and  Fisher,  of  York  ; and  the  con- 
tractors Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Walker,  buildei’s. 


AUCUITECTUaA.ri  BOCIETIEB. 

Lkkijs  Aboiiitkctl'HAl  Aa-iociATioN.— This 
association  held  its  annual  conversazione  on 
Tuesday  evening.  One  of  the  lin(-it  colh^ctions 
of  works  of  art  which  has  hrjen  seen  in  Ijcerls 
for  some  time  past  was  pre-ented  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  company.  The  president  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Alexander  Crawford,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  told  the  company  what 
were  the  objects  of  the  society,  which  aimed  at 
combining,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  the  objects  of 
both  the  London  representative  societifs:  it 
de.sired  to  consolidate  the  profession  in  Ljeds, 
and  to  introduce  more  systematic  rules  of  j rac- 
tice.  It  also  wished  to  let  the  public  beome 
bettor  acquainted  with  the  duties  that  devolved 
upon  architects.  Further,  it  followed  n.ore 
particularly  the  association  in  trying  to  m;ke 
itself  an  educational  body.  The  prizes  wi)re 
then  presented.  Those  offered  by  Mr.  Chorey 
for  designs  for  a detached  suburban  villa  wtre 
awarded  (1st)  to  Mr.  E.  Lowish,  and  (2nd)  to 
Mr.  J.  Jackson.  For  a drawing  of  the  hum;n 
figure  from  the  round  Mr.  W.  Eiley  was  pre- 
sented with  a prize.  The  fortunate  compet.- 
tors  in  producing  sets  of  sketches  at  the  fort- 
nightly class  meetings  (prizes  for  which  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Fraser)  were  1st,  Mr.  .1.  .Jackson 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  Eiley;  and  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Haigh. 
The  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Franks  for  the  best 
designs  of  a small  house  with  timber  frame  and 
plastered  gables  were  won  ( 1st)  by  Mr.^  W . 
Eiley,  (2nd)  by  Mr.  G.  Stephenson.  The  silver 
medal  of  the  association  was  presented  to  Mr, 
B.  P.  Shires  as  the  owner  of  the  best  series  o'. 
measured  and  figure  drawings  from  example! 
prior  to  1750,  which  includes  many  delineation! 
of  Thornton  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  illustrated 
by  us  July  19,  1878  ; also  Markenfield  Hal, 
one  of  the  drawings  which  received  an  extra 
prize  at  the  E.  I.  B.  A.  this  year,  and  which  wls 
also  illustrated  by  us.  May  10,  1878. 


The  Dean  of  Durham  appeals  in  the  Times — as  a 
last  resource,  we  suppose — on  behalf  of  the  Weavers’ 
Tower  at  Newcas'le-on-Tyne,  which,  in  spite  of 
strennons  local  efforts  and  the  remo  istrances  of 
archaeologists  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  the  New- 
castle Town  Council  have  dstermined  to  demolish, 
because  it  would  be  “ an  excrescence  in  the  front  of 
a modern  building.” 

On  Saturday  the  new  cemetery  at  Chap  Itown  was 
consecrated.  The  mortuary  chapels  are  in  theihrly 
English  style.  The  whole  cemetery  occupies  aiout 
four  acres  and  a half,  and  th  r to^al  cost  o^  land  and 
buildings,  and  laving  out,  is  ^£1,000.  Mr.  Wilter 
J.  Sykes,  of  Holylind,  near  Barnsley,  designee  the 
buildings,  &c.,  and  has  superintended  the  carrying 
out  of  the  works. 

The  professors  of  Queen’s  Col'ege,  Cork,  resclved 
last  week  to  erect  a memorial  to  the  late  Professor 
Harkness,  in  the  fo-m  of  a stained  glass  window 
in  the  examination  hall  of  the  college. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  bridge  over  Faver- 
sham  Creek,  from  the  de  igns  of  Mr.  Easton,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  .£l,o00. 

In  our  issue  of  the  22nd  u’t.  appeared  a notice  of 
the  opening  dinner  of  the  new  Royal  Oak  Hotel, 
Kirtley,  South  Lowrstofe.  It  was  therein  stated 
that  the  builders  were  the  Messr-.  Lucas  Brothers. 
The  sole  contractors  for  the  works,  we  are  now 
inforinBd,  wetc  the  Messrs.  Swaitman  Brothers,  of 
Lowestoft. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeolo- 
gical and  Natural  Hi^tory  Soci-ty  was  held  at 
Shrewsbury  last  week.  The  report  showed  that  the 
year  had  been  a use'ul  and  successf  ul  one.  The 
members  of  the  council  were  re-elected,  and  it  was 
decided  to  taka  measures  to  render  the  society  s 
museum  in  Shrewsbury  of  more  general  advantage 
and  interest. 

On  Thursday  week  the  new  Episcopal  church, 
which  has  been  erected  in  Un  on-street,  Greenock, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  t uild  ng.  was  consecraW. 
The  building  is  in  the  Early  Engl  sh  style.  The 
Have  is  73ft.  long,  26it.  wide,  and  58it.hign,  and  the 
chancel  is  37lt.  long  a .d  56lt.  high.  Tee  north  and 
south  aisles  are  17^.  wHf,  The  total  width  or  tne 
church  is  about  51ft.,  length  110ft.,  and  the  tower  is 
140ft.  high.  The  church  w H a-conmodate  about 
600  persons,  and  will  cost  a out  .£10,000. 

A memorial  wi-  dow  to  Dr.  Livingstone  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Westminster  Abb  -y.  t he  commis- 
sion is  iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Slietheid. 

It  has  been  decided  to  build  a memorial  church  at 
Plumstead,  on  a site  overlonking  the  epot  where  the 
Princess  Alice  was  lost ; and  also  to  t-roct  a national 
memorial  on  Plumsteivl-rommon,  opposite  li-ipcock 
Point  as  a weruing  to  navi.gatora  and  as  a UndmarK. 
Between  £2,000  and  £3,000  has  been  subscribed. 


Dec.  0,  1878, 


TITE  lUITLOlNG  NKWR. 


JSuiliitug  JuttlUgcnce* 


ABEunEEN. — On  the  evening  of  the  9tli 
October,  1871,  one  of  the  greatest  conflagra- 
tions that  liad  taken  place  in  Aberdeen  for 
many  years  completely  demolished  the  quaint 
old  spire  of  St.  Nieliolas,  and  loft  the  walls  of 
the  tower  and  of  the  East  Parish  Church  black 
and  bare.  The  restoration  of  the  church  was 
soon  begun,  and  in  about  a year  and  a half 
after  the  fire  the  building  was  reopened  for 
divine  service.  The  contracts  for  the  restoring 
of  the  spire  were  signed  in  August  last  year, 
and  the  masonry  of  a massive  handsome 
granite  spire  has  just  been  finished.  The  new 
tower,  where  it  is  seen  above  the  roofs,  is 
about  28ft.  square  over,  or  the  same  size  as  the 
old  tower,  and  is  flanked  at  each  corner  by 
octagonal  piers.  These  piers,  above  the  cor- 
nice, are  panelled,  and  terminate  in  crocketed 
pinnacles,  while  flying  buttresses  spring  from 
them  to  the  spire.  There  are  two  large  belfry 
windows,  with  freestone  mullions  and  traceried 
tops  on  each  face  of  the  tower  between  the 
octagonal  piers.  The  clock  gables,  which 
rise  on  each  face  of  the  tower,  are  crocketed, 
and  have  ornamental  crosses  or  finials  on  the 
top.  The  diameter  of  the  clock  dials  will  be 
about  7ift.  The  spire,  which  springs  from 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  cornice,  is  finished 
by  a handsome  finial,  carrying  at  a height  of 
about  198ft.  from  the  ground  the  weathercock 
which  was  saved  from  the  old  spire.  The  spire 
is  octagonal  in  form,  and  on  its  angle,  against 
which  the  four  fiying  buttresses  and  the  four 
clock  gables  abut,  rise  eight  square  pinnacles, 
with  a connecting-panelled  parapet  between 
them.  Triangular  gablets  and  crosslet  open- 
ings relieve  the  upper  part  of  the  spire,  and 
give  light  to  the  various  floors  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  design  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  architect,  Aberdeen.  Exclusve  of 
the  clock  and  bells  (if  these  should  be  sup- 
plied), the  cost  to  the  town  will  be  about 
.£8,500. 

Humbeb. — The  parish  church  of  Humber> 
near  Leominster,  was  re-opened  on  Thursday, 
the  28th  ult.,  after  restoration  of  the  nave  and 
tower.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.T.  H.  Wyatt,  of  London,  who 
was  also  the  architect  for  the  restoration  of 
chancel  carried  out  two  years  previously  ; and 
Mr.  J.  Davies,  builder,  Leominster,  was  again 
the  contractor.  The  alteration  just  completed 
included  the  taking  down  of  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  and  rebuilding.  A transept  has  been 
added  on  the  north  side.  A part  of  the 
west  wall  has  been  rebuilt.  The  porch,  also 
restored,  consists  of  an  old  oak  frame  replaced. 
The  lights  are  all  considerably  enlarged,  and 
put  in  with  cathedral  glass  and  American 
stained  lancet  windows.  A vestry  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  belfry,  with  a floor  of 
encaustic  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  nave  was 
also  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Godwin,  Lugwardine.  In  the  place  of 
the  high-backed  pews  there  are  open  pitch-pine 
seats  with  ornamental  ends.  The  old  font  has 
been  re-flxed  with  new  plinths  underneath  and 
the  old  pulpit  is  re-fixed  for  the  present.  A 
new  open  roof  has  been  placed  over  the  nave  of 
stained  pitch  pine,  and  the  cornice  moulding 
is  also  of  pitch  pine.  The  new  stone  is  from 
the  quarry  of  Mr.  C.  Scarlett,  Luston,  Ludlow. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  op  Woeks. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  an  invitation  for  the  officers  of 
the  board  to  inspect  Scott’s  Sewage  Works,  at 
Burnley,  was  declined,  after  a discussion  on 
sewage  disposal,  in  which  Mr.  Runtz  insinuated 
that  the  agitation  against  the  board’s  discharge 
of  sewage  into  the  river  might  be  promoted  by 
persons  having  an  interest  in  schemes  of  utili- 
sation, or  with  disinfectants  to  dispose  of — a 
charge  received  with  applause.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kidd 
was  informed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
his  system  of  removing  and  drying  the  solid 
matter  contained  in  sewage  could  not  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  metropolis.  In  conse- 
quence of  complaints  from  inhabitants  of  Kil- 
burn  and  Hampstead,  as  to  the  deficient  size  of 
the  main  sewers  into  which  their  local  sewers 
discharge,  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
works  committee,  and  on  their  recommendation 
it  was  decided  that  the  main  sewers  from 
Granville-road  to  Alexandra-road,  and  from 


Aloxandra.road  to  Wost-end-lano,  bo  deepened 
and  enlarged  to  7ft.  and  5ft.  in  diamelor  re- 
spectively. £8,077  was  voted  towards  tlio  cost 
(£(!,15'1  11s.  7d.)  incurred  by  Kensington  vestry 
in  reconstructing  and  widening  tlio  bridges 
carrying  the  Ladbroko-grovo-road  and  Uol- 
borne-road  over  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
The  board  resolved  to  promote  as  a private 
measure,  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
a bill  for  the  prevention  of  floods  from  the 
river  Thames,  framed  upon  similar  principles 
to  the  bill  of  last  session,  which  sought  to  make 
the  riparian  owners  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
the  works.  They  also  decided  upon  strengthen- 
ing the  Fire  Brigade  in  the  Citj'  by  the  addition 
of  twelve  men,  and  to  place  a moveable  station, 
resembling  a tramcar,  in  Ludgate-circus  at 
night.  ■ 

South  Shields. — An  extension  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  premises  at  South  Shields  has  just 
been  completed.  In  the  early  part  of  1877, 
the  Town  Council  invited  architects  to  send  in 
competitive  plans,  and  after  a close  contest 
those  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  King-street, 
South  Shields,  were  selected,  p.nd  in  October, 
the  same  year,  the  contract  to  execute  the 
requisite  work  was  let  to  Mr.  Storar,  builder, 
Jarrow,  for  a sum  of  little  under  £2,500,  in- 
cluding the  fittings  of  the  various  offices.  The 
original  frontage  measured  52ft.  in  length,  to 
which  has  been  added  a length  of  8Gft.,  inclu- 
sive of  an  open  court.  The  old  elevation,  and 
style  and  architecture,  as  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Clemence,  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  by 
Mr.  Morton. 
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Architectus.  (A.ttend  a school  of  art,  join  the  Building 
News  Designing  Club,  and  work  hard.) 

‘‘BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

R.  Lane,  Alfred  Broad.  (The  fall  particulars  of  this 
club,  and  the  conditions,  were  published  in  the  Build- 
ing News  of  September  20  last.)  —Henry  T.  Cole  man, 
(Particulars  of  next  subject  will  appear  in  due  course.) 
— C.  F.  W.  (Try  your  hand  at  the  club.  Several  of  the 
designs  are  from  very  elementary  students.) 

OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

C.  F.  W.  (Be  as  brief  as  possible  in  your  notes,  and  give 
the  substance,  not  the  words,  of  the  authorities  you 
quote  from.) 


Contsponlicnct. 


TIIK  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  R.f.B.A.  AND 
AliClin'ECTURAE  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  liuii.iiiNO  Newh. 

Siu, — I must  ask  you  to  give  a space  in  your 
columns  for  tlio  purpose  of  exprcHsing  myself 
on  the  above  subject,  and  this  i do  with  con- 
fidence after  the  very  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue,  on  and  together 
witli  the  report  of  the  P.R.I.B.A.’s  address.  1 
write  in  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which  1 
belong — viz.,  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  those  who  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed  to  a lucrative  and  high-class 
practice.  In  the  article  referred  to  you  advocate 
the  claims  of  the  class  which  I write  to  repre- 
sent, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  P.R.I.B.A.,  and  for  this  I give  you  my  best 
thanks. 

Now  to  the  direct  purpose  of  my  letter.  Mr. 
Barry  was  very  strong  in  the  condemnation  of 
competitions — “ An  open  competition  was  the 
worst  course  possible,”  and  “ a limited  compe- 
tition only  less  bad  and  “ in  his  opinion  the 
best  course  was  to  choose  a man  rather  than  a 
plan.”  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Barry,  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  system  of  competition  is 
altogether  unfair  to  the  less  fortunate  and 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  What 
chance  has  a man  of  the  class  to  which  I refer 
of  making  a name,  or  even,  in  many  eases,  a 
living,  unless  through  the  aid  of  public 
competition  ? It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
“ young  and  zealous  architects  who  would; 
really  gain,  if  they  could  only  think  so,  by 
doing  patient  and  quiet  and  even  unknown 
good  works.”  I ask  you,  sir,  is  this  a practical 
theory  ? Unknown  indeed  (even  to  himself) 
would  he  the  works  that  come  to  a yonng 
architect  without  influential  friends!  Will 
“ patience  and  quiet  ” bring  present  bread 
and  cheese  ? Mr.  President  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  all  members  of  this  profession 
were  without  bodily  wants,  or  were  born  with 
the  proverbial  ‘‘spoon  in  their  mouth,”  and 
that  their  sole  end  and  aim  was  “ glory.” 

But  are  competitions  so  essentially  bad  ? I 
hold  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  competition,  if 
properly  conducted,  is  a fair  and  proper  means 
of  getting  the  best  result  for  the  public  good, 
and  I consider  that  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out 
a man’s  greatest  powers,  always  supposing  that 
the  decision  is  made  by  competent  and  un- 
biassed judges.  This  latter  condition  should 
be  insisted  on,  and  fortunately  architects  have 
the  power,  by  combination,  to  resist  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  lower  their 
position.  Why  should  the  “ young  and 
zealous  ” architect  he  kept  back  in  obscurity  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  are  already  fairly  established  on  a 
ofty  pedestal  of  fame  and  fortune,  to  which 
they  have  climbed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
competition  ladder  ? Yes,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  champions  have  “ won  their  spurs  ” 
through  public  competition,  and  is  it  fair  that 
they  should  attempt  to  take  from  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  the  means  by  which  they 
have  attained  to  such  eminence?  You,  Mr. 
Editor,  I am  glad  to  say,  have  expressed  your- 
self to  the  contrary. 

My  sole  object  is  to  help  to  preserve  a 
system,  which  I think  to  many  is  the  only  hope 
for  future  success. 

In  conclusion,  with  your  permission,  I will 
briefly  quote  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington,  president  to  the  Manchester 
Architectural  Association.  Speaking  on  this 
subject,  and  failing  to  find  a substitute  for 
competition,  he  says  : ‘‘You  may  ask  how  is  a 
student,  when  he  has  thoroughly  qualified 
himself  by  application  and  industry,  to  com- 
mence practice  ? Is  he  simply  to  hang  out  a 
sign  and  sit  and  wait  for  work  to  come  ? Few 
men,  I fear,  are  fitted  for  such  an  exercise  of 
patience,  and  it  would  probably  not  be  long 
before  the  young  practitioner  who  made  no 
greater  effort  than  this  would,  after  a short- 
lived struggle,  go  to  the  wall.” — I am,  &c., 

John  Bbooke. 

24,  Barton-arcade,  Manchester,  Nov.  28. 
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TIIIO  It.I.lJ.A.  AND  TIIK  MEMOIUAL  TO 
SIiailLUKKT  bCOTT,  I’AST  I’KKSIDKNT. 

Sill, — The  scarcely  iiiaj'rmniinous  action  of 
Iho  Council  of  tlio  Koyal  Institute  of  Hritish 
ArcLitocts  with  reference  to  the  memorial  of 
their  late  President,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  seems 
certainly  worthy  of  record.  The  contrast 
between  the  fine  speeches  and  elefjant  lan- 
{{uage  used  at  the  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose  by  the  same  council  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Sir  Gilbert’s  death,  and  their  present 
treatment  of  his  memorial,  is  unique.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
K.I.H.A.  to  allow  copies  of  the  last  list  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Scott  memorial  to  be  sent  out, 
with  the  transactions  of  the  Institute,  to  its 
members,  and  for  this  purpose  the  lists  were 
printed  on  one  sheet  of  very  thin  paper  to  the 
right  size,  so  that  no  expense  whatever  would 
be  incurred  by  the  Institute.  The  application 
was  refused ; but,  at  the  same  time,  an  offer 
was  made  to  insert  the  said  lists  for  the  sum  of 
jB4.  At  a meeting  of  the  Scott  Memorial  Com- 
mittee  held  last  week  the  matter  was  brought 
before  them  (the  two  vice-presidents  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  K.A.,  and  Prof. 
Lewis,  being  present),  and  I was  instructed  to 
address  another  application  to  the  Institute, 
as  it  was  thought  the  former  refusal  must  have 
been  informally  made.  To-day,  however,  I 
have  received  an  official  reply  to  the  effect  that 
■“  the  request  of  the  Scott  Memorial  Committee 
was  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Institute  on 
Monday,  and  they  regret  their  inability  to 
comply,”  as  “they  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
the  official  sanction  to  the  circulation,  with  the 
Institute  publications,  of  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
the  memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.” 
The  memorial  consists  in  the  erection  of  a 
brass  over  the  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  which  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  has  given  a most 
appropriate  and  beautiful  design,  and  with  the 
remaining  funds  the  endowment  of  a technical 
teachership  for  art  workmen  at  the  Eoyal 
Architectural  Museum.  For  these  purposes 
about  J900  has  already  been  subscribed.  It 
may  be  that  the  Institute’s  refusal  to  help  for- 
ward the  memorial  to  their  late  President  will 
<do  more  to  further  the  matter  than  the  consent 
which  they  have  elected  to  withhold. — I am, 
Maurice  B.  Adams, 

Hon.  Sec.,  Scott  Memorial  Committee. 
Dec.  5,  1878. 


THE  SO-CALLED  12TH  CENTURY 
WINDOW  AT  LINCOLN. 

Sir, — Having  read  the  precentor’s  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  29th  Nov.,  I paid  another 
■visit  to  the  old  house.  The  doorway  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  winding  staircase  leading  from 
•entrance  to  basement.  The  date,  1107,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  head  has  been  out  a good  many 
years,  the  surface  being  coated  with  dust, 
grime,  and  cobwebs,  the  accumulation  of  years 
— perhaps  centuries.  The  other  (described  as 
11  or  15  is  more  like  1011)  has  not  been  altered 
or  tampered  with.  It  is  very  rudely  cut  on  a 
rough  face. 

A few  days  ago  a gentleman  called  and  took 
a squeeze  from  it  in  clay,  the  mark  being  still 
■visible.  I notice  the  top  step  of  stairs  was 
wider  than  the  others,  that  it  was  in  two  widths, 
and  that  a rude  representation  of  a double 
cross  was  sunk  on  its  face. — I am,  &c.. 

Geo.  Bacon. 

Norman-street,  Lincoln,  Dec.  2. 

Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  in  a letter  in  the 
Guardian  of  this  week,  writes  : — 

“ In  the  course  of  the  interesting  letter  (in  your 
last  issue)  on  the  House  of  Aaron  the  Jew  at  Lincoln, 
Canon  Venables  refers  to  too  easy  credence  in  early 
inscriptions  in  architectural  works.  He  says  ‘ no 
instance  of  a date  in  Arabic  numerals  on  a building 
is  met  with  before  the  fifteenth  century.’  Now,  in 
the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  (which  certainly 
is  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury), the  sixty  subjects  representing  the  Last 
Resurrection  are  each  numbered  with  Arabic  figures, 
which  have  been  well  considered  as  a guide  for  fixing 
the  sculptures  in  position.  During  the  recent  resto- 
ration of  the  west  front  there  were  ample  opportu- 
nities of  examining  these  curious  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  from  the  scaffolding.  As  the  work  is 
placed  at  a considerable  elevation  from  the  ground, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Arabic  numerals  would 
have  been  inscribed  after  the  erection  of  the  favade. 


and  even  if  so,  cut  hono  ’rheso  scalptures  are 
undoubtedly  contoinporunoouH  with  the  iirohitecturo, 
thougli  KOiiie  of  the  statues  above  the  Itesurroction 
tier  were  inserted  at  a later  date,  as  is  suflicienlly 
shown  by  their  character.  The  numerals  wore  obvi- 
ously much  more  useful  before  than  after  the  subjects 
were  fixed.  1 venture,  therefore,  to  consider  that 
there  is  very  strong  evidence  of  Arabic  numerals 
having  been  introduced  into  buildings  at  a much 
earlier  date  than  Canon  Venables  has  supposed.” 

EARLY  DATES  ON  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — A friend  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Venables’  letter  in  your  issue  of 
29th  November.  As  he  mentions  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Langton  and  a date  of  1493  are  inserted 
in  the  episcopal  dwelling  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  at  Waltham,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  to  know  that  the  arms  of  the 
same  bishop — a cross  charged  with  five  roses, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a mitre  with  Laus  tibi 
Xte.,  a date  1495  in  the  centre,  and  T.  Langto 
Winto.  underneath — occurs  on  the  outside  of 
the  exchequer  or  gateway  of  the  inner  ballium 
of  Taunton  Castle,  and  the  same  arms,  with  a 
date  1498,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  building 
once  known  as  the  porter’s  ledge,  or  entrance 
to  the  castle  green.  *The  latter  were  removed 
from  an  adjoining  building  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
gateway  was  in  ruins,  and  inserted  in  the 
modern  construction.  The  gateway  is  probably 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  a very  massive 
structure.  I trust  this  explanation  will  serve 
as  a warning  to  those  who  are  frequently  too 
ready  to  be  guided  by  misleading  insertions 
with  whose  history  they  are  unacquainted. — I 
am,  &c., 

Taunton,  Dec.  2, 1878.  Edwin  Sloper. 

P.S. — I may  have  added  that  Taunton  was 
one  of  the  manors  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
for  a period  of  1,100  years ; that  the  keep  of 
the  castle,  built  in  1138  by  Henry  of  Blois,  is 
still  in  good  preservation,  and  it  is  now  the 
home  and  property  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archffiological  Society,  who  own  in  addition  the 
surrounding  buildings  and  a good  portion  of 
the  land  adjacent. 


IRON  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — In  the  Building  News  of  the  22nd 
ult.  there  is  a misprint  in  your  report  of  my 
paper  read  before  the  Leeds  Architectural 
Association. 

The  tubes  forming  the  compression  members 
of  the  Amsterdam  Station  roof  trusses  are  8in., 
not  8ft.,  diameter.  The  error  is  so  plain  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  roof  construction  that 
I did  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  trouble 
you  with  a correction ; but  as  there  is  a very 
uncourteous  letter  from  a correspondent  in  your 
issue  of  the  29th  ult.,  denying  the  accuracy  of 
the  other  dimensions,  but  without  correcting 
anything,  I may  state  that  the  span  (120ft.) 
and  rise  (30ft.)  are  correct,  as  can  be  proved  by 
a reference  to  “Works  in  Iron,”  p.  269,  the 
author  of  which  is  a partner  in  the  firm 
(Messrs.  Handyside  and  Co.,  Derby)  who  made 
the  roof.  The  particulars  of  this  and  another 
roof  given  in  my  paper  were  taken,  with  due 
acknowledgment,  from  the  work  referred  to. — 
I am,  &c.,  Thos.  Gillott. 

Farnley,  near  Leeds,  December  2,  1878. 


Sir, — I think  Mr.  E.  Price  rather  severe  in 
his  remarks,  vide  574  ante.  The  cast-iron  tube 
“ 8ft.”  diameter,  is  evidently  a printer’s  error; 
it  should  be  “ 8in.,”  and  the  rise  of  30ft.  can 
easily  be  understood  by  description  below.  Mr. 
Price  knowing  all  about  this  roof,  why  did  he 
not  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
ledge ? Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  doing  so  ? 

Dutch  Rhenish  Railway.  — Amsterdam 
Station.— The  principals  may  be  termed  bow- 
string trusses,  placed  25ft.  apart  c.  to  c.,  the 
arch  or  main  compression  member  being  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  tie-bars  and  diagonals 
wrought  iron.  They  are  120ft.  span  from  c.  to 
c.  of  shoes  at  springing.  The  rise  of  the  cast- 
iron  arch  is  30ft.,  and  the  rise  of  the  tie-bars 
17ft,  measured  from  springing  line,  giving  a 
depth  of  truss  13ft.  in  the  centre.  The  word 
arch  is  used  in  describing  the  compression 
member  of  the  principals,  but  it  is  in  fact, 
polygonal,  being  composed  of  straight  lengths 


of  cast-iron  tubes,  8in.  diameter,  and  angular 
connecting  pieces.  The  abutting  ends  of  the 
tubes  and  connecting  pieces  are  turned  and 
connected  together  at  each  joint  by  four  bolts, 
Ijin.  diameter.  'J’he  thickness  of  the  tubes  at 
springing  is  |jjin.,  diminishing  to  i”gin.  at  the 
centre. — I am,  Ac., 

Memiiku  C.  and  M.  E.  Socibtt. 

7,  Westminster  Chambers. 


“AMERICAN  CRITICISM.” 

Sir, — In  regard  to  a recent  London  letter  in 
The  American  Architect  and  Building  News,  re- 
published in  your  issue  of  29th  Nov.,  Mr. 
Burges’  letter  thereon,  and  the  (juestion  of  the 
editor  of  the  provincial  journal  referred  to.  Who 
is  the  English  correspondent  of  The  American 
Architect  ? perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state 
that  the  letter  in  question  was  written  liy  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  our  paper  when  here  on 
a recent  holiday  trip,  and  doubtless  he  is  per- 
fectly able  to  defend  himself,  if  he  cares  to  do 
so,  against  the  contemptuous  and  ill-judged 
remarks  of  the  British  editor.  Surely  the  best 
answer  Mr.  Godwin  could  make  will  be  to 
adopt  Mr.  Burges’  suggestion,  and  publish  a 
plan  and  view  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  studio,  when 
we  can  all  judge  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  criticism. — I am,  &c.. 

The  English  Correspondent  of  the 
“American  Architect.” 

London,  Dec.  4,  1878. 


ANOTHER  UNSATISFACTORY 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Enclosed  I forward  you  conditions  of 
competition  for  a church  at  Bradford.  You  will 
notice  that  it  looks  very  like  an  attempt  to  get 
“something  for  nothing.”  No  premium  is 
offered,  with  the  result  that  the  “ successful 
man  ” (if  the  church  is  not  erected)  gets  no 
reward  for  his  labours.  Surely  it  is  time  for 
this  kind  of  competition  to  be  brought  to  a 
sudden  end. — I am,  &c..  Geo.  B.  Bulmer. 

Park-row,  Leeds,  Dec.  4,  1878. 

“ Proposed  Church  in  Victor-road,  Man- 
NINGHAM. — Extracts  from  Memoranda  for  Archi- 
tects sending  in  Competitive  Designs.— The  proposed 
church  must  accommodate  750  persons.  The  total 
cost,  including  foundation  of  tower,  carried  up  not 
less  than  15ft.  from  the  ground  surface,  and  roofed, 
and  including  all  fittings  (except  pulpit,  font,  com- 
munion table,  tiling  and  carving)  not  to  exceed 
.£4,000.  The  design  may  provide  for  the  completion 
of  the  tower,  &c.,  at  some  future  time.  Plans  and 
specifications  to  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  31st  inst., 
to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Maguinness,  9,  Athol-road,  Man- 
ningham,  under  a motto  or  word,  with  a sealed  letter 
marked  on  the  outside  ‘ Victor- road  Church,’  and 
giving  within  the  motto  or  word  on  the  plan  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  which  letter 
will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  decision  of  the 
committee  on  the  plans.  All  plans  to  be  drawn  to 
a scale  of  one- eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  A 
reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  various  works — 
viz.,  mason’s,  joiner’s,  slater’s,  plasterer’s,  plum- 
ber’s, and  painter’s,  and  of  the  heating  apparatus-;— 
must  accompany  the  plans.  Plans  not  adopted  will 
be  returned  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the 
committee.  Plans  and  specifications  accepted  to 
become  the  property  of  the  promoters  if  the  works 
are  proceeded  with  within  six  months.  The  pro- 
moters do  not  bind  themselves  to  erect  the  church, 
or  proceed  with  the  work  within  any  given  time,  or 
at  a ll.  No  premiums  will  be  paid  for  plans  sent  in 
whether  accepted  or  not.  Tne  promoters  stipulate 
that  the  architects  shall  not  provide  quantities  for 
the  contractors,  but  the  plans  and  specifications 
must  be  sufficiently  full,  clear,  and  defined,  to  enable 
the  contractors  to  take  quantities. — December  3, 
1878.” 

[The  promoters  of  this  competition  appa- 
rently intend  to  amuse  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  any  architects  simple  enough  to 
respond  to  their  invitation. — Ed.] 


The  World  hears  that  Mr.  Euskin  has  resigned 
the  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  William  Young,  architect  of  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand,  who  has  already  published  several  architec- 
tural works,  has  another  in  hand,  shortly  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Spon,  of  Charing-cross.  It 
will  be  an  illustrated  volume  on  house  and  villa 
building,  with  considerable  information  in  the  way 
of  letterpress,  based  chiefly  upon  buildings  executed 
by  the  author.  Several  of  the  drawings  have  been 
prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  and  among  them 
are  some  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams. 
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QUESTIONS. 

' [5C01.]— Cesspools.— I would  like  to  know  tho 
way  to  calculate  the  size  of  a cesspool  suitable  for  a 
country  house,  and  tho  best  way  of  constructingr 
same  ?— Pecksniff. 

[6605.]— Billiard  Boom  Floor  Covering.— A 
billiard-room  floor  constructed  with  wood  joists 
and  floor  boards,  and  plaster  oeilinor  underneath,  is 
covered  with  thick  linoleum,  but  persons  walking’ 
and  cues  striking  the  floor  are  hoard  in  the  room 
underneath.  Will  any  subscriber  oblige  by  sng- 
resting  any  inexpensive  soft  material  for  laying 
under  the  linoleum  to  deaden  the  sound,  or  any 
other  method  ?— A Subscriber. 

[6606.]— Gauge  for  Lead  Pipes.— Is  there  a 
gauge  made  for  lend  pipes,  or  would  the  B.W.G. 
answer  the  purpese  ? — Harrow. 

[6607.]— Foundations  of  Crane.- Will  some 
reader  advise  me  with  reference  to  the  strength  of 
foundation  and  stability  of  a crane  I am  about  to 
erect  in  very  loose  ground,  as  I have  a doubt  as  to 
strength  ? Fig.  1 shows  section  of  well  hole,  &c. ; 


f/C./  /^/C.3 


A,  ground  level ; B,  oak  framing,  9in.  x 9in. ; C, 
iron  tie-rods  to  stone  ; D,  9in.  brick  wall ; E,  con- 
crete flooring,  1ft.  6in.  thick  ; F,  stone,  3ft.  x 3ft.  x 
1ft.  6in.  Specification  : Dig  out  ground  6ft.  6in.  x 
6ft.  6in,  X lift.  6in.  deep,  place  in  bottom  a bed  of 
concrete  1ft.  6in.  thick,  full  size  of  well  hole  with 
stone  bedded  in  centre  (3ft.  x 3ft.  x 1ft.  6in.),  to 
receive  spindle  of  crane.  Build  a 9in.  wall  in  brick- 
work on  concrete  bottom,  5ft.  square  in  the  clear  up 
to  within  9in.  below  level  of  ground,  on  which  is 
laid  a timber  framing  (Fig.  2)  of  9in.  square  scant- 
lings, bolted  to  stone  below  a platform  of  concrete 
9in.  thick  (G),  to  be  laid  round  framing.  Any  in- 
formation respecting  tho  above  will  oblige— S.  S. 


REPLIES. 

[5575.] — Solid  Contents  of  Hollo’w  Column. — 
Your  correspondent,  “A.  H.  S.,”  gives  an  answer 
which  is  wholly  incorrect.  Three  correct  answers 
had  been  given  in  the  Building  News  for  Nov.  15 ; 
but,  as  they  do  not  wholly  explain  their  method,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  it  a little  more 
closely.  The  cubic  contents  of  a column  which  does 
not  taper  are  equal  to  the  sectional  area  x the  length. 
The  sectional  area  is  clearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
outer  circle  minus  that  of  the  inner  circle.  The  area 
of  a circle  = v r-,  where  r = the  radius  or  semi- 
diameter, and  V is  a constant  quantity  representing 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.  This 
■quantity  may  be  taken  as  = 3T416,  or,  roughly,  as 

22  . » o ./ 

= y . To  apply  this  method  to  the  case  in  point : — 

Area  of  larger  circle  (where  r = 4) 

22  , 22  352 

= “^x4^=y  xl6=  y-  cubic  feet. 

Area  of  smaller  circle  (where  r = 3) 

22  „ 22  198 

= y x3-=yx9=y-  cubic  feet. 

Subtracting — 

352  198  1.54 

y - y = ^=22=  area  of  section 
Multiplying  by  the  length  (30ft.),  22  x 30  = 660 
cubic  feet  (answer).  “A.  H.  S.”  has  first  assumed 
that  the  circumference  = 3 x the  diameter,  which 
is  not  true ; next,  that  a square  and  circle  which  have 
the  same  circumference  will  also  have  the  same 
area,  which  is  flagrantly  wrong.  By  these  means 
he  has  obtained  a result  nearly  200ft.  from  the  truth. 
I may  notice  that  the  number  '7854  is  5 of  v,  and  is 
employed  because  the  diameter  is  taken  instead  of 
the  radius  ; also  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  the  diameters  taken  by  your  corre- 
spondents is  merely  a convenient  method  of  finding 
the  difference  of  two  squares,  for  (a  + b)  (a  — b)  = 

- b^—R.  C.  R. 

[5595.]— Furniture. — I have  just  purchased,  at 
8s.  each,  some  rush-seated  chairs,  the  frames  being 
beech,  with  a brown  stain  and  black  rings,  the  effect 
of  which  is  quaint  and  artistic.  They  were  made  by 
Mr.  Trapnell,  College-green,  Bristol,  who  is  now 
making  an  arm  and  a carving-chair  to  my  order. — 
C.  E.  P. 

[5603.] — Corn  Exchange. — If  your  correspondent 
would  inspect  Leeds  Corn  Exchange,  he  would,  I 
think,  find  that  the  whole  of  the  light  is  obtained 
from  the  roof  for  the  central  hall.  The  outer  tier 
of  shops  and  offices  are  lighted  from  the  street. — 
E.  B.  W. 


At  tho  Alexandra  Hall,  Clifton,  lust  week, 
Mr.  Gainbier  Parry  delivered  a lecture  on 
“ Early  Cliristian  Art.”  At  groat  length  the 
lecturer  spoke  of  the  many  dirt’erent  represen- 
tations which  had  been  found  of  onr  Saviour  ; 
but  it  was  a fact  that  no  reliable  portrait  had 
ever  been  found  either  in  literature  or  in  art ; 
and  with  reference  to  tho  nimbus,  or  aureola, 
found  represented  around  the  head  of  Christ, 
Mr.  Parry  said  it  had  a beginning  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  many  instances  being  not 
used  as  figurative  of  saintliness,  but  was  used 
in  the  pictures  of  men  and  women  of  marked 
importance,  such  as  kings,  &c.  Speaking  of  the 
various  paintings  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  said 
that  the  earliest  known  painting  of  this  sub- 
ject was  not  by  Christian  but  by  Pagan  hands 
in  the  third  century,  and  he  enlarged  upon  the 
very  many  ideas  entertained  of  it.  The  earliest 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion  with  the 
letters  “ Inri  ” was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century;  for  a very  long  time  before 
that  age  the  representation  was  only  symbolic, 
but  the  clouds  of  heresy  clearing  from  those 
dark  ages  the  symbolism  of  the  cross  became  a 
reality.  The  next  illustration  treated  by  the 
lecturer  was  that  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
lamb,  as  representing  Christ,  and  the  figures 
of  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin.  The  paintings 
of  these  subjects  were  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
early  works  of  art. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  on  Tuesday,  it 
was  stated  that  the  electric  light  (Jablochkoff’s 
system)  would  probably  be  exhibited  on  the 
Holborn-viaduct  early  next  week.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  N.  Shoolbred,  who  read  a paper  on 
the  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednes- 
day night,  the  cost  of  the  JablochkofE  candles 
in  the  Avenue  de  I’Opera,  Paris,  was  37‘2fr. 
per  hour.  It  was  conceded  that  they  gave 
double  the  light  of  the  gas  jets  previously 
used,  but  as  ’these  cost  only  7’25fr.  per  hour, 
the  electric  light  was  more  than  twice  as  costly 
as  the  equivalent  amount  of  illumination  from 
gas.  The  City  of  Paris  declined  to  renew  the 
contract,  except  at  the  same  price  as  they  paid 
for  gas,  and  the  electric  lighting  company  has 
accepted  the  terms  in  the  belief  that  they  can 
materially  reduce  the  cost.  Mr.  Shoolbred 
stated  that  the  maximum  photometric  value  of 
a Jablochkoff  candle  was  only  300  standard 
candles,  instead  of  1,000,  and  the  use  of  an 
opaline  globe  reduced  it  to  180.  The  theatre 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  its  approaches,  were 
lit  by  electric  lights  on  different  systems, 
and  the  various  machines  were  described  by 
the  lecturer  by  the  aid  of  large  diagrams. — The 
electric  light  was  tried  in  Bristol  Cathedral  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  28,  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Sleeman,  F.R.A.S.  It  was  intended 
more  particularly  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
electric  light  in  illuminating  the  large  open 
open  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  choir 
screen ; but  a good  general  idea  was  also 
obtained  of  the  results  which  might  be  realised 
if  the  light  could  be  applied  on  a sufliciently 
extensive  scale  for  the  illumination  of  the  nave 
itself.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  electric 
light  has  been  introduced  within  the  walls  of  a 
cathedral. 

In  a paper  in  the  Analyst  on  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wigner,  F.C.S.,  who  has  re- 
cently analysed  several  portions  of  the  monolith, 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  its  composi- 
tion. In  conclusion  he  says  : — “ I must  point  out 
what  an  act  of  vandalism  it  would  be  to  cover 
such  a stone  as  this  with  silicate  solution,  as 
has  been  proposed.  Such  a solution  would  not 
even  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  weathered  portion, 
and  it  could  not  sensibly  increase  the  coherence 
of  the  porous  surface.  The  only  proper  course 
is  to  fill  the  pores  with  a non-porous  and 
neutral  substance — such  as  paraffin  wax,  tor 
instance.” 

In  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  president.  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  remarked 
that  some  amateurs  and  their  friends  call  their 
works  suggestions — suggestions  which  it  would 
puzzle  them  to  carry  out  or  even  define.  He 
advised  all  who  heard  him,  in  producing  pic- 


tures, not  to  leave  them  in  tiiat  mysterious 
state  that  their  friends  are  all  puzzled  to  know 
whether  they  mean  anything  ; in  which  case  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  they  did  not  know  them- 
selves. These  things  wore  resorted  to  only  by 
men  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  tho 
study  of  their  art.  They  cannot  express  what 
they  think,  or  they  have  simply  a dreamy 
thought,  and  they  scratch  in  something  in  an 
uncertain  way  which  their  friends  are  apt  to 
believe  in.  They  may  describe  this  to  their 
friends  as  a suggestion  meaning  something  or 
other ; but  if  the  whole  world  cannot  see  that 
there  is  someting  like  an  intention.  Sir  Daniel 
thought  the  work  had  better  have  been  left  un- 
done. 

In  distributing  the  prizes  won  at  the  Ports- 
mouth School  of  Science  and  Art,  on  Thursday 
week.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  alluding  to  the  action 
brought  by  Mr.  Whistler  against  Mr.  Ruskin, 
said  that  the  latter  had  accused  him — in  a 
periodical  which  he  published  himself — of 
having  corrupted  the  system  of  art-teaching  all 
over  England  into  a state  of  falsehood  from 
which  it  would  take  twenty  years  to  recover. 
It  happened  that  he  was  no  artist,  and  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Ruskin  was ; at  all  events, 
they  knew  Mr.  Ruskin  had  certain  dogmatic 
processes  which  he  thought  only  manifested 
true  faith,  and  was  not  for  anybody’s  “ ism  ” 
but  his  own.  Sometimes  he  went  in  for  Turner, 
sometimes  he  was  as  vague  as  in  the  case  of 
Whistler ; at  other  times  he  was  all  for  dash 
and  splash,  or  for  Sir  David  Cox,  or  for  the  fine 
attenuated  drawing  of  Angelise ; whilst  often 
nothing  was  true  faith  that  did  not  imitate 
Albert  Diirer.  The  speaker  was  truly  catholic 
in  these  matters,  and  saw  beauty  in  all.  He 
was  no  despot,  and  left  the  world  and  its  mani- 
festations open  to  everybody  to  follow,  if  they 
only  tried  to  be  honest.  After  the  1851  Exhi- 
bition took  him  from  his  fusty-musty  occupa- 
tions to  organise  art  schools,  at  that  time  a very 
eminent  man — quite  as  eminent,  and  not  so 
erratic,  nor  with  such  a spice  of  wanton  humour 
as  Mr.  Ruskin — Mr.  Rice,  was  the  apostle  that 
laid  down  how  they  were  to  learn  to  draw, 
which  was  not  a profound  mystery,  and  was 
simply  being  accurate  in  some  way  or  another. 
He  (Sir  Henry)  used  to  be  a friend  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  be  stigmatised  as  a falsehood  and  an 
abortion.  Both  Mr.  Rice  and  his  successor 
(Mr.  Redway)  manifested  artistic  powers  and 
acquirements  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
tender,  delicate  fiddle-faddle  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  accustomed  to  call  the  true  faith  ; and,  in 
spite  of  the  imputation  upon  him,  he  ventured 
to  say  art  was  in  a comparatively  wholesome 
state.  A s their  schools  were  in  error,  they  had 
better  get  hold  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  tie  his  leg  to  the 
table,  and  not  let  him  move  till  he  had  told 
them  in  a dry  practical  way  how  to  get  rid  of 
their  abominable  heresy  and  abortive  false- 
hoods. 

“ One  op  the  Nineteen  Rejected,” 
” C.  P.  W.”  and  others  have  written  us  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice,  as  they  think,  of  their 
non-election  as  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  at  the  last  meeting,  when  no  less 
than  nineteen  out  of  sixty-three  candidates 
were  black-balled,  election  being  on  that  occa- 
sion by  ballot  instead  of  by  the  usual  show  of 
hands.  W e are  called  upon  to  give  our  opinion, 
but  this  we  reserve,  as  it  is  necessarily  difficult 
to  do  so  without  the  facts  on  either  side  were 
before  us.  Of  one  thing,  however,  there  can 
be  little  doubt — that  the  wholesale  manner  in 
which  the  right  of  refusal  was  exercised  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  was  the  result  of  mis- 
management rather  than  a desire  to  exclude 
eligible  students.  Unquestionably  several  per- 
sons, not  strictly  architectural  students  such  as 
were  intended  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  have  hitherto 
“crept  in  unawares,”  so  that  it  is  probably 
necessary  that  elections  in  future  should  be 
more  carefully  conducted.  If  it  is  to  be  by 
ballot  the  system  adopted  by  the  R.I.B.A. 
seems  to  suggest  itself  as  suitable  for  imita- 
tion, leaving  the  right  of  voting  in  the  hands 
either  of  the  committee,  or  those  members  who 
hold  some  sort  of  office  in  connection  with  the 
Architectural  Association,  or  are  members  of 
the  R.I.B.A. 

Referring  to  the  new  law  courts,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  says  ; — 
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“ It  wan  of  courHO  liardly  possildo  for  any  pnldic 
work  to  liavo  lio(>n  undertakon  without nuuioroiia 
blundcra  by  ollicials  and  others  coming  to  liglil, 
and  tiio  history  of  tlio  new  law  courts  is  i)cr- 
hups  more  fertile  than  tluit  of  any  other  modern 
public  building,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  not 
excepted.  The  moat  recent  display  of  oflicial 
purblindness  has,  however,  only  just  come  to 
light.  Whilst  the  " battle  of  the  sites  ” was 
still  being  waged,  but  long  after  Mr.  Street  had 
prepared  his  ground  plans.  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  by  which  the  cumbersome  process  of 
paying  Chancery  suitors  at  the  Hank  of  England 
was  done  away  with,  and  a Chancery  Pay-office, 
with  an  audit-office  attached,  was  located  in 
the  dingy  recesses  of  Chancery-lane.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  officers  connected  with 
the  law  courts  to  shift  into  the  quarters  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  new  palace  of  justice, 
but  it  is  found  at  the  last  moment  that  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  pay  and  audit 
offices,  which  were  specially  required  to  be  in 
close  connection  with  the  law  offices.  The  Office 
of  W orks,  which  is  theoretically,  if  not  actually, 
responsible  for  this  blunder,  after  a certain 
pretence  at  bluster  and  shitting  of  responsi- 
bility, now  placidly  shrugs  its  shoulders,  and 
tells  the  members  of  the  two  offices  (in  official 
language,  of  course)  to  shift  for  themselves.” 

Thebe  is  a revived  project  on  foot  for  amal- 
gamating under  one  corporation  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours — ” The  Institute  ” 
— and  the  water-colour  exhibition  that  is  held 
annually  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  The  origi. 
nator  of  the  idea  is  a well-known  artist,  who 
has  long  deplored  the  want  of  a national  exhi- 
bition of  water  colours  worthy  of  our  school. 
He  maintains  that,  inasmuch  as  Britain  is  the 
home  of  the  art,  adequate  means  should  be 
provided  in  the  metropolis  for  its  thorough 
development.  At  present  one  has  to  travel 
from  Trafalgar-square  to  Pall-mall,  and  from 
Pall-mall  to  Piccadilly,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  strength  of  a school 
“ which  is  more  native  and  to  the  manner  born  ” 
than  any  other  which  may  be  termed  peculiarly 
British.  The  idea  is  not  regarded  with  favour 
by  many  of  the  old  artists,  but  is  manifestly 
gaining  ground  amongst  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession.  It  is  stated  that  premises 
have  been  secured  for  the  new  gallery  in  Picca- 
dilly, on  the  opposite  side  to  and  not  a hundred 
miles  from  Burlington  House. 

The  Warrington  Town  Council  decided  at  a 
meeting  held  on  Friday  night  to  introduce  a 
bill  next  session,  to  acquire  land  on  which  to 
build  gas-works ; to  deal  with  the  line  of 
buildings  in  streets  ; to  require  the  conversion 
of  privies,  and  the  provision  of  sufficient  privy 
accommodation ; to  open  out  ill-ventilated 
courts  ; to  require  courts  and  yards  to  be  paved, 
or  to  pave  the  same  and  recover  the  costs 
thereof ; to  require  notice  to  be  given  at  or  sent 
to  the  Town  Hall  of  every  case  of  infectious 
disease,  and  to  pay  medical  men  therefor ; and 
to  require  the  builder,  owner,  or  lessee  of  any 
new  house  or  building  to  obtain  a certificate 
from  the  borough  surveyor  that  such  house  or 
building  is  completed  according  to  the  byelaws 


of  the  borough,  and  with  all  necessary  sanitary 
arrungeiiumts,  before  such  house  or  building  is 
occupied. 

'I'liE  prize  of  the  Sketching  CluV>,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum, 
was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Penning- 
ton, for  the  best  series  of  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  ornament  from  casts  in  the  Museum  during 
the  past  session.  The  prize  is  five  guineas  in 
money,  to  be  spent  in  architectural  books,  and 
is  awarded  and  given  by  the  Council  of  the 
Museum.  Honourable  mention  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  of  Brighton.  Several  new 
members  have  joined  the  club,  and  good  work 
is  being  done.  A gener.al  meeting  of  the  club  is 
held  at  six  o’clock  on  the  first  Wednesday 
evening  of  every  month,  but  the  members  can 
sketch  at  any  time.  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams 
acts  as  visitor  to  the  club,  and  sometimes  mem- 
bers of  the  Museum  Council  attend. 

Two  public  meetings  are  to  be  held  December 
9th  and  IGth,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
street,  Liverpool,lunder  the  auspices  of  the  Notes 
and  Queries  Society,  for  the  free  and  impartial 
discussion  ^of  the  principle  and  practice  of 
modern  architectural  restoration.  The  follow- 
ing papers  will  be  read  : — "A  Few  Words  on 
Restoration,”  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  M.A., 
Honorary  Secretary  of  Society  for  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  ; ” The  -Esthetic  Grounds 
of  Objection  to  Restoration,”  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Huggins,  author  of  “ A Plea  for  the  Protection 
of  our  Ancient  Cathedrals “ Are  the  Views 
of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  unpractical?”  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Stevenson,  Fellow  of  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ; “ The  Historic  Uses  of  Ancient 
Buildings,”  by  Mr.  James  Bromley,  of  Liver- 
pool. Letters  will  be  read  from  Rev.  Mark 
Pattison,  Professor  Sidney  Colvin,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Loftie,  and  Professor  John  Ruskin.  Resolu- 
tions bearing  on  the  principle  of  protection  and 
on  forthcoming  legislation  in  defence  of  ancient 
monuments  will  be  submitted  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Mr.  *J.  A.  Noble, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bowes,  Mr.  Drink- 
water,  Mr.  George  Rose,  Mr.  W.  Tirebuek,  Mr. 
Walter  Lewin,  and  Mr.  F.  Kempster,  M.A. 

With  a view  of  encouraging  the  art  of  wood- 
carving, the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
propose  to  apply  to  that  object  a grant  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  Drapers’  Company  for 
promoting  technical  education.  Signor  Bulletti, 
of  Florence,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  classes. 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.  have  secured  the  use  of 
a suitable  house  wherein  to  commence  opera- 
tions, and  will  also  lend  the  necessary  plant  and 
models,  and  undertake  to  secure  a sufficient 
amount  of  work  for  a year.  The  council  will 
select  and  pay  the  fees  for  six  months  of  four 
day  students,  who  must  undertake  to  attend 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  from  10  to  1 and 
2 to  5,  at  least ; and  of  four  evening  students, 
who  must  attend  from  7 to  9,  at  least.  Students 
must  provide  themselves  with  their  own  tools. 
All  candidates  for  these  studentships  must  have 
passed  the  2nd-grade  art  examination  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  freehand 


drawing  at  least.  'I'hose  who  have  Bouie 
knowledge  of  wood-carving,  or  have  passed  in 
the  other  subjects  of  the  2nd- grade  art  certi- 
ficate, or  in  drawing  from  the  antique  and  the 
figure,  architectural  drawing  or  designing,  or 
in  modelling,  will  be  preferred.  Candidates 
should  send  in  their  names  at  once,  with  par- 
ticulars of  their  qualifications,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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12H,  Queen  Victorla-etroet,  flt.  PauPe,  E.C. ; and 
St.  JumeaC-etreet,  pa)l  Mall,  Loudon. 


CHIPS. 

The  Royal  Academy  have  named  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  as  addi- 
tional trustee  of  the  Soane  Museum,  to  succeed  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Grant ; and  the  life  trustees  have 
appointed  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect,  A. K.  A., 
to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Mr.  Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  vestry  hall  of  St. 
Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  will  be  laid  on  Thursday 
next,  and  we  hope  to  give  a view  and  plans  of  the 
new  building  in  our  next  issue.  Mr.  Robert  Walker 
is  the  architect. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Messrs.  George  Gilbert 
and  John  Oldrid  Scott  have  sustained  another  be- 
reavement in  the  death  of  their  brother,  Mr.  Alwync 
Gilbert  Scott,  B.A.  and  S G.L  , of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  a barrister-at-law  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
died  at  his  residence.  Woodlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  on  Saturday  week.  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  was  in  his  30tb  year. 

The  fine  old  parish  church  at  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  which  already  has  15  stained  glass  win- 
dows, has  just  received  an  addition  to  this  number. 
The  new  window  represents  ‘‘The  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  ” and  the  ‘‘  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor,  of 
Berners-street,  W. 

Finchley  has  ju»t  been  constituted  a Local 
Government  Board  district,  and  the  first  local  board 
of  12  members  has  been  formed.  Hendon  is  also  to 
have  a local  board. 

New  windows,  with  stained  margins,  have  been 
placed  in  Curnwhitton  parish  church.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Carlisle. 

A new  chapel  of  ease  has  been  opened  at  North 
Packwood,  Warwickshire.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Talbot,  of  Bennett’s-hill,  Birmingham, 
by  Mr.  John  Smallwood,  of  Woqtton  Wawen.  It 
is  proposed  shortly  to  insert  in  it  a stained  gla.ss 
window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wykeham 
Martin,  M.P. ; the  work  is  in  course  of  execution 
from  the  architect’s  designs  by  Mr.  Swayne  Bourne, 
of  Birmingham. 

A wing  is  about  to  be  added  to  Chacewater  Board 
Schools,  Cornwall.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Odgers,  of 
Scorrier,  have  taken  the  contract  ati£227. 

Mr.  Statham  will  deliver  a “discourse”  on  the 
Logic  of  Architectural  Design  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  31. 
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Moasrs.  llird  and  Co.,  of  Knston-road,  who  nvo 
agont.a  for  the  tio/n  h'rouch  niarhloa,  have  juat  issued 
n useful  and  eomprohensivo  list  of  chimiicy-piecos, 
&o.,  miiiiufaetureii  in  this  inntsriul,  aecoinpuniod 
by  ft  well-executed  sheet  of  chroinos  showing  the 
different  colours  produced.  To  architects  and 
builders  rosidii  g at  a distance  their  cntaloguo  will 
prove  exceedingly  \ieeful. 

The  Bothnal-greoii  iJoaid  of  QaurJians  received 
last  week  a report  from  the  contractors  for  the  new 
well  at  the  workhouso,  Messrs.  T.  Doewra  and 
Son  stating  that  they  hud  gone  to  a depth  of  199ft., 
and  had  found  a good  supply  of  water ; they  pro- 
posed to  go  another  61ft.,  making  a total  depth  of 
250ft.,  and  believed  that  when  this  was  completed, 
a fortnight  hence,  there  would  bo  a “ splendid 
supply.”  The  ropoit  was  deemed  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  municipal  authority  of  Peterhead,  Aberdeen- 
shire, have  just  completed  the  ti’ansfer  to  themselves 
of  the  works  of  the  local  gas  company,  at  a cost  to 
the  burgh  of  .£12.000. 

At  a ratepayers’  meeting  held  at  Eastbourne,  on 
Monday,  a resolution  was  passed,  with  but  three 
dissentient'',  formally  approving  the  action  of  the 
local  hoard  in  seeking  to  introduce  a bill  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  for  the  .acquirement  of  12 
acres  of  land  on  the  seaside,  and  in  South-street, 
and  the  erection  of  a sea  wall  and  local  board 
offices.  The  gro=s  outlay  is  estimated  at  about 
£71,000. 

The  town  clerk  of  Leamington  has  been  served 
with  a writ  by  Messrs.  Powis  and  Co.,  London, 
claiming  £10,000  as  balance  of  their  contract  for 
permanent  works  connected  with  the  artesian  well, 
and  as  damages  for  the  contract  having  been  taken 
out  of  their  hands  by  the  borough  surveyor.  Other 
actions  respecting  the  artesian  well  are  pending. 


HELLIWELL’  S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPEEISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  ivoodworli  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
fainting  is  required.  Old  Roofs  re- 
glazed. Any  one  can  refair  or  taJee  in 
fieces. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS 

“ It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Oi  chard  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to.*'— The  Builder. 

**  And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.** — Building  News. 

“It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet.” — The  Field. 

*.*  The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it.** — The  Christian  Union, 

“ Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.** — The 
Keystone, 


For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &o., 

(Ptttontvd  In  ICiiKliuid,  Frutioo,  and  Oormanyy, 

Ejj'eot  a Groat  Saving  in  Chntging  and  Lyischarging , and 
50  2>or  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  TlOnKRT  LANOASTBU,  LoedH  Brlokmaklng  Company 
(LUnlted),  Armluy,  Loodu. 



MEETINGS  POHTHE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Institution  of  Survpyorfl.  Paper  by  R.  T.  F.  Tlodlev, 
on  *'  Thi^  R*iUn(f  of  RallwayH,  with  SvufKCHtlonM 
for  tho  Amendment  of  the  Law  8 p.m. 

**  Society  of  Arts.  Cantor  lecture,  “ Malbomailoiil  Inatru- 
by  W.  Matthlou  WllllamH;  No.  3. 
'*  IiiHtrum*  iits  for  Moiumrlng  AngloH  and 
Straluhr.  Lines  by  Ti  lanimlatlon  8 p.m. 
Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.  Hyde  Clarke  on  “ The  Buphratee 
Valley  Route  to  India 8 p.m. 



WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a jn'ey-ffreen  tint,  are  stout,  and  mad©  In 
all  sizes.  A lar^e  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  parttculara  (ivitha  list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manager.  Clynderwen.  A.S.O..  Carmarthenshire.— 
[ADVT.l 


Holloway’s  Pills  possess  the  power  of  expelling 
all  pesitilentlal  humours  from  the  human  system  ; wherefore  they 
become  necessaries  in  every  household  at  t»  ose  limes,  when  fog 
and  other  atmospheric  impurities  taint  the  blood  during  its 
pas.sage  through  the  iung.s.  The  purification  effected  by  these 
pills  will  prevent  pleuidsy  and  chest  complaints. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Thames  Valley  Drainage. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
held  on  Wednesday  night  at  Kingston,  the  City 
Solicitor  (Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson)  in  the  chair,  the  special 
drainage  committee  reported  that  they  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  for  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  carry  out  Colonel  Haywood’s  scheme.  They  also 
recommended  that  Colonel  Haywood,  and  Mesara. 
Bailey,  Denton,  Son,  and  North,  and  Mr.  Mansergh 
should  receive  200  guineas  each  as  authors  of  the 
three  best  schemes  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  which 
appeared  to  offer  the  best  prospect  of  success.  Mr. 
O.  Waterfield,  J.P.,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  explained  thatthe  board’s  plan  was  irrigation, 
combined  with  downward  filtration,  and  he  referred 
to  a Government  report  to  show  that  they  were  in 
accoi dance  with  the  wisest  advice  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  procure.  He  said  not  only  did  they 
intend  to  lay  out  100  acres  for  downward  filtration, 
but  the  wide  area  of  land  which  they  proposed  to 
take  would  enable  them  to  combine  with  their  plan 
any  scheme  for  purification  which  might  htreafter 
turn  out  to  be  necessary.  The  motion  was  carried. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A Fraudulent  Builder. — On  23rd  Oct.,  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  William  Smale  surren- 
dered to  receive  judgment  upon  a charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  which  he  had  pleaded  guilty  in  May  last, 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors  by  concealing 
a large  amount  of  property,  and  endeavouring  to 
defraud  them  by  means  of  fictitious  bills  of  sale. 
The  defendant  formerly  carried  on  a very  extensive 
business  as  a builder  at  South  Lambeth,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  at  the  time  when  he  tailed  for  £8,000, 
and,  according  to  his  statement  of  accounts,  had  no 
assets  whatever,  he  was  in  reality  carrying  on  a 
flourishing  business,  and  could  have  paid  more  than 
20s.  in  the  pound.  The  creditors  were  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs,  and  inquiries 
were  made  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  discovery  that  for  several  months 
previous  to  his  bankruptcy  the  defendant  and  his 
solicitor,  a gentleman  named  Knox,  who  at  the  time 
appeared  to  be  in  extensive  and  respectable  practice, 


had  been  working  out  a most  elaborate  plan  to  de- 
fraud tho  erodilors  of  the  dofemlaht  by  means  of 
fictitious  chcpios  and  fictitious  bills  of  ssle,  under 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  propTly  possossod  by 
tho  bankrupt  win  passed  over  to  Knox  ; and,  if  the 
fraud  had  boon  suocesi-fully  carried  out,  tlia  creditors 
of  tho  defendant  would  have  been  defrauded  of  the 
whole  of  their  claim  upon  him,  unil  ho  would  have 
recommenced  business  with  ii  large  capital.  A 
prosecution  was  instituted  in  llii-i  court,  and  tho 
defendant,  tho  solicitor  Kiiox,  and  a servant  of  the 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  con.spiracy ; 
but  judgment  was  respited  upon  the  defendant 
undertaking  to  make  all  tho  reparation  ho  could  to 
his  creditors  by  assisting  them  to  recover  tho  pro- 
perty that  had  been  misappropriated.  .Judgment 
was  passed  upon  Knox,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
represented  that  ho  was  in  a dying  state,  and  he  hail 
since  died. — Mr.  Serjeant  Ualiantiuo  addressed  the 
court  in  mitigation  of  punishment. — The  Recorder, 
in  passing  sentence  upon  tho  defend.ant,  said  that 
in  all  cases  of  this  description  it  was  his  practice  to 
look  a great  deal  to  the  interest  of  the  creditors,  and 
where  a defendant  really  made  reparation  by  giving 
up  any  property  at  his  disposal  for  their  benefit,  he 
was  generally  disposed  to  pass  a leuient  sentence. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  defendant  did  not  appea- 
to  have  made  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  under- 
taking he  had  entered  into  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  have 
resisted  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  had  been  defrauded  to  a large  amount. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
order  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  eighteen  moaths. 

Disputes  as  to  Contracts.  — At  Halifax 
County  Court,  on  the  19ih  ult  , two  actions  were 
brought  by  C.  Whitehead  and  Sons,  contractors,  of 
Ravensthorpe,  against  Enoch  Raveusley,  stone  mer- 
chant, Brighouse.  In  the  first  case  a balance  of 
£25  lOs.  4d.  was  claimed  upon  the  erection  of  a 
house  at  Rastrick,  but  the  contract'!  showed  a clause 
stipulating  that  all  questions  arising  out  of  it  should 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Rogerson,  architect,  of  Brighouse, 
whose  decision  should  be  final,  and  the  judge  said 
this  ousted  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  ordered  nonsuit 
accordingly.  In  the  second  case  a balance  of 
£16  19s.  2^d.  was  sued  for  in  a contract  for  build- 
ing two  houses  at  Brighouse.  The  contract  was  for 
£211  3s.  10|d.,  and  plaintiffs  admitted  the  receipt 
of  £194  4s.  8d.  D.  fendaut,  however,  produced 
receipts  for  £210  4s.  8d  , and  the  judge  having  heard 
particulars  of  a set  off,  ordered  plaintiffs  to  pay 
defendant  £3  8a.  2|d.  on  the  counttr  claim. 


feat  i&tfas. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Arbroath. — The  master  joiners  of  Arbroath 
have  declined  the  request  of  their  workmen  to  make 
the  reduction  of  wages  Jd.  per  hour  instep  of  Id., 
and  the  workmen  have  accepted  the  reduction  trom 
7d.  to  6d.  under  protest. 

Belfast. — The  master  builders  of  Belfast  pro- 
pose reducing  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  from  Tjd. 
to  7d.  per  hour  and  making  an  extension  of  the  town 
boundary,  outside  which  extra  payment  is  allowed 
for  lodgings  and  travelling.  The  reply  of  the 
men,  about  700  in  number,  was  given  on  Monday, 
opposing  the  boundary  question,  and  asking  the 
masters  to  adhere  to  the  former  compact,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  to  give  three  months’  notice  of  altera- 
tions in  the  scale  of  pay.  The  Belfast  stonecutters 
wages  have  been  reduced  from  8d.  to  74d.  per  hour, 
and  notice  has  been  given  of  another  ^d,  per  hour 
reduction  in  three  months. 


ZINC  ROOFING 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


— ESTABLISHED  1837,  an  ^ 

The  llAiJFACTURiNG  Agents  of  the  VIELLE  H101\1TAG1\!E  CO. 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOO  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND 
CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  Zc  CYPRUS. 


001, 


THE  lUJTLDING  NEWS 


Due.  (>,  1878, 


(’uiirKK.— At  a inootinfr  on  Friday  ovoniiifr  of  tho 
UDoinployod  and  oiiiploy<!d  oporutivo  mut'ODH  of 
CncIT,  it  wuHiiRrwd  by  ii  iiiiijority  to  accept  work 
at  tho  reduction  of  another  Id.  per  hour. 

II  AHTiNdH, — Tho  muBtor  huildorH  havinfr  rcfuBcd  to 
withdraw  the  noticoH  which  had  been  iHBued  for  a 
reduction  of  waffOB,  tho  workmen  in  tlio  employ  of 
fourteen  firiiiB  went  out  on  strike  on  Monday  week. 

SiTTiNOliOllllNK.— ThiB  district  is  now  feeling 
tho  offoetB  of  tho  existinif  doprossion  in  trade,  which 
until  recently  it  had  escaped.  There  ie  no  demand 
for  bricks,  and  tho  price  has  fallen  considerably.  In 
conscqnonco  tho  manufacturers  are  rotronchinff,  and 
in  Bome  instancoB  have  reduced  tho  wnfiros  of  their 
workmen  and  discharpred  the  unhired  men.  One  of 
tho  lurBOBt  firms  has  discharged  several  of  their 
oldest  workpeople. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  IKASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
Agent ; Mr.  K.  Obickmay,  •!,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. 

TENDEKS. 

Battersea.— For  erecting  new  house  for  school-keeper 
at  Tennyson-ro.ad  School,  Battersea,  for  the  London 
School  Bioard  ; — 

Jerrard  S.  J,  (accepted)  ...  ...  ...£.350 

Boobnemouth. — For  tho  erection  of  new  offices  for  tho 
proprietors  of  the  Bournemouth  Observer  offices.  Mr.  C.  C. 
(Jreeko,  architect: — 


Leytonstohe. — For  the  erection  of  an  8-roorned  lionse 
at  Li'ytonstono,  Mr.  Robert  Griggs,  nrchiloct:  — 

AilsT,  W £7H 

Wood.  G.  T 7^0 

Fillett,  II 7«H 

Cains,  K 700 

Hayor,  1) ...  ...  ..-  030 

Ln  nui'ooi..  — For  alterationn  to  premises,  Ifl,  Colquette- 
streot,  for  G,  M Byrne,  Ks«|.  Mr.  J.  Walker  Bates,  arclii- 
tcet,  5,  llarrington-street,  l.iveriMJOl  ; — 

Tailored,  .John  (aocoptiid). 

Livkhi’OOL. — For  building  villa  residences,  l*riiices- 
gaidens,  Kefton-jiark.  Mr.  J.  Walker  Bates,  architect, 
Liverpool  : — 

Dean  and  Caton  (bricklaying,  joiner,  slater, 

and  plumber  works— accepted) £3,100 

Nottino-hii.i.-oate.— For  enlarging  sch<X)l  in  course  of 
erection  in  Silver-street,  Notting-hill-gate,  by  IkO  places 
for  iHiys  and  girls,  for  the  London  School  Board:  — 
Stimpson  and  Co.,  of  llrompton  (accepted  on  their 
contract  schedule  of  prices). 

Ramsoate.- For  villa  residence,  Dano-park,  Ramsgate, 


WANTED. 


for  W.  Allen,  Es^q. : — 

(iooJman 

£2,112 

Burkltt 

2,0  H) 

Rhapley 

1,975 

Parker  and  Evans 

1,775 

Starke  

1,775 

Martin  

1,676 

Ripley,  Derbyshire.— For 

lajing  down  drain  jii 

Davis  

£3,085 

0 

0 

Trayte  

2,976 

0 

0 

Hawker 

2,950 

0 

0 

Mo  William  

2,928 

7 

1 

James  

2,784 

0 

0 

Minty  

2,750 

0 

0 

Jones  and  Son 

2,725 

0 

0 

Stroud  

2,702 

13 

0 

Hammerton  Bros,  and  Vine 

2,695 

0 

0 

Hoare  Bros,  and  Walden  

2,690 

0 

0 

Chant  

2,642 

5 

0 

Jenkins  and  Son  

2,544 

0 

0 

Huxtable 

2,506 

17 

10 

Lawson  and  Stanley 

2,471 

13 

0 

George  (aeoepted)  

2,387 

0 

0 

Chiswick. — For  erecting  schools  and 

mission  hall  in 

Sutton-lane,  in  connection  with  Trinity  Church,  for  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Frith.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect; 
quantities  supplied : — 

Barnes,  J.  (accepted)  £463 

Chiswick. — For  finishing  detached  house  in  Branden- 
burgh-road.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect;  quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Johnstone,  R.  (accepted)  £263 

Datbrook. — For  two  semi-detached  houses  to  be  built 
at  Daybrook,  Nottinghamshire,  for  Mr.  John  Robinson. 


for  the  Town  Sewerage:  — 

Slater  and  Son,  Derby  (accepted)  ...  £639  14-  3 
[Lowest  of  8 tenders  received,  the  highest  of  wkiich  was 
£898.] 

Salisbury. — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached 
houses  at  Elm  Grove  for  Mr.  S.  Curtis.  Mr.  Fred  Bath, 
architect:— 

Exclusive  of  smith’s,  plumber’s,  painter’s,  glazier’s, 
and  bellkanger’s  work : 

Tryhorn,  P £650 

Hawkins  and  Mist 550 

Young,  E.,  and  Sons  (accepted)  480 

Salisbury. — For  additions  to  the  lodge  at  Fisherton 
Cemetery  for  the  Fisherton  Burial  Board.  Mr.  Fred  Bath, 
architect  : — 

Newton,  Fred  £120  0 0 


(JTONE  CARVERS  WANTED.— 

men.  UM-yl  Uj  Karly  atyU  — Apply  Ui  or 

Ntiw  Church,  KXuycnUm,  Warchiifu,  iJorseUhlre ; W, 
0.  W MlLhUKTr.  York. 

^ro  QUANMTIY  SUltVKYUKS, 

* uniLDKIth'  CLKJIKS,  and  OUicr*.  WANTED.  Unm*-- 
dUtety,  In  uri  Archltaol's  ontof,  a J'uraon  thoriUKhly  o/mpetent 
to  taku  out  quanlttU-H.  fn<fa»uro  work,  and  mak«i  up  hulldarn' 
accounu  —Apply,  by  InlUfr  only,  fttailnif  ak«,  guullflcation*,  and 
■alary,  to  MAKTlff  and  CilAMisKULAitr,  ArcbltecU,  bi,  Ann- 
Htrotit,  Hirmlntfltam. 

I^^NCAUSTJC  TI  EES.— WANTED, 17y 

A an  fklablUhod  Arm  of  mrinufacturera.  an  AGENT,  in  Livar- 
AddruH«,  In  tho  flmt  plac«,  Mr.  Woop,  11,  Chatham-ktreet, 
tJhelPfn,  8t  yk«-oii-Tr«r»^t. 

\Y ANTED,  an  efiiciont  WORKMAN 

» * to  w< 

AOER,  Kl 
, C>»«-n)»lrf; 

I ) A R™ E JiS HTF.— To  A KO H I TECTS. 

*-  AdrcrUw,  havlnir  h«d  lOyoai**'  experience  in  aomo  of  the 
flmt  offlcwi.  dfrlren  a JUNIok  PAKTaVKKHHII*.  or  ENGAGE- 
MKNr  with  view  lo  aanie,  Kulleat  rcierencea  a*  to  ability  in 
dc«<li;n  and  connectlona.— Addrcaa  AiP.'illTCCT.  tiUrkey,  Eook- 
Heilcr,  ItcadiiiK- 

Hastings.  — piTasteiieks  and 

CARPKNTER8  WANTED.  Wages  7d.  per  hour.— 
0.  Gough,  6.  Mann-htreet.  HaKtlnga. 

wanted,' aSURVXy OR,  who  must 

* * alHO  be  a good  d raughUonan  and  accountant.  Apply , by 
IctUr  only,  to  Mr.  J,  M.  Marti.v,  C.E.,  Chamber*,  Exeter. 

pLERK  OF  WORKS  or  SIANAOER 

Vy  to  BUILDER  and  CONTIUCTOR.  Good  accountant  and 
draughtaman.— Toatlmonlals  on  application  to  J.  T.,  Mr.  God- 
beer's,  Queen-etreet,  Exeter.  


to  work  Brick  Ornament  and  Terra  Cotta  work.— Apply 
MASAnEB,  Knutaford  Brick  and  Tile  Onnpany,  Limited,  Knuta* 
lord,  Ch.Klilre. 


Mason  

£912 

13 

0 

Lynam  

736 

0 

0 

Duke  

709 

10 

0 

Clarke  

700 

0 

0 

Clayson  and  Mould 

679 

2 

6 

Scott 

676 

0 

0 

Cargill  

669 

0 

0 

Knowles  

655 

0 

0 

Tutin  

6.30 

0 

0 

Way  to  

627 

0 

0 

Green  

6-25 

0 

0 

Crookes  and  Foster 

624 

14 

0 

McCulloch 

619 

10 

0 

Dudson  and  Parrish 

606 

0 

0 

Smith  and  Graves 

590 

0 

0 

Stainforth 

580 

4 

0 

Bains  and  Turton 

575 

0 

0 

Guildford. — For  additions 

to  Wey-gate,  i 

Gruildownj 

Guildford : — 

Mitchell  Brothers 

Smith  W.,  and  Sons 

Nye  R 

Goddard  and  Sons 
Colls  and  Sons  (accepted) 


...£590  15  9 
...  570  0 0 
...  540  0 0 
...  524  0 0 
...  520  0 0 


Harris,  Gilbert  101  12  6 

Kite,  H.  J 95  6 0 

Witt,  Edward  .,,  93  8 0 

Harris,  Abel  (accepted) 80  10  0 

Sedgley. — For  the  erection  of  schools  for  450  children, 
in  three  departments,  at  Red-hall,  Lower  Gornal,  for  the 
Sedgley  School  Board.  Mr.  Brewitt,  architect  :— 
Horton,  of  Brierley  Hill  (accepted)  ...  £3,098 
[Lawest  tender ; the  highest  sent  in  was  £3,907.] 
Tottenham. — For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers 
at  High  Cross  Estate,  Tottenham,  for  A.  Waterer,  Esq. 
Mr.  Horace  A.  Alexander,  suryeyor  :— 

Dunmore ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,..£2,615 

Bloomfield  2,397 

Bell,  John  2,251 

Harris,  W.  (accepted) 2,120 

WOOLSTON. — For  the  erection  of  Board  School  for  350 

boys,  master’s  residence,  boundary  walls,  and  fences  at 
Wooiston,  near  Southampton,  for  the  St.  Mary  Extra 
School  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Southampton,  archi- 
tect : 


A MANAGING  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

-tx.  with  flrst-ctaHH  references  as  to  ability  and  character, 
seeks  a RE  ENGAGEMENT.— Address  B.  H.,  74,  Elgb-fctreet, 
Oapham,  8.W.  _____  _ 

jV/TANAGER  requires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

J-T-L  menT  in  Country  Office.  Twelve  Years'  Experience. 
Thoroughly  competent.  Valuable  man  for  quantities,  measured 
account®,  extras,  &c.— Mr  Day.  Ltad  street,  Croyoom 


( ^LERK  OF  WORKS  or  FOREMAN 

yy  of  Job  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Experienced  In  all 
branches  of  the  Building  Trade.  Good  references  and  testimo- 
nials.—C.  H.  G.,  Mr.  Wagland's,  Peascod-street,  Windsor. 


'ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  seeks 

ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  efficient  In  artistic  and 
practical  branches,  superintendence  of  works,  fitc.,  and  competi- 
tion designs.— Address  H.  L.,  127,  Upper  Warwick-street, 
Liverpool. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect  & Surveyor’s) 

-tx.  DISENGAGED.  Well  up  in  design,  contract,  and  detail 
drawings,  quantities,  specifications,  and  perspectives;  a know- 
l^ge  of  surveying.  Small  salary. — Theta,  Pitman's  Library, 
140,  Gower-street,  W.C. 

A RCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  desires 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  London  or  country.  Good  and 
quick  draughtsman.  Well  up  in  working  and  detail  drawings, 
specifications,  and  knowledge  of  quantities.  Gx)d  references. 

Address,  H.  H.,  Fairlawn  House,  Hammersmith. 


Stevens  and  Son  

£2,984 

Brinton  and  Bone  

2,890 

Crook,  John  

2,879 

Dyer,  Jas.  

2,825 

Rowland,  J.  W.  (accepted)  ... 

2,770 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS.  & CO.  LIMITED, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  CORSHAM,  WILTS.  IAdvt.) 


Gunnersbury,  W. — For  erecting  two  detached  comer 
bouses  on  the  Gunnersbury  Estate  for  A.  Bassano,  Esq. 
Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect ; quantities  supplied  : 

Taylor,  F £3,520 

Johnstone,  R 3,469 

Niblett,  E 3,273 

Taylor  3,173 

Stephenson,  G 3,121 

Shapley,  G 2,880 

Taylor  and  Son 2,850 

Parker  and  Evans  2,800 

Keefe,*  R .-T.  2,492 

♦ Accepted,  subject  to  alterations. 
Gunnersbury. — For  finishing  Bellevue  House,  Heath- 
field  Gardens,  for  Miss  Edwards.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson, 
architect : — 

Johnstone,  R £350 

Ireland,  T.  (accepted) 270 

Bailey,  J 250 

Hastinos.— For  houses  at  Bexhill  for  Mr.  Pearson. 
Mr.  F.  Plowman,  architect:  — 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

READE  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnish  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
respectfully  invite  attention  to  their  Varnishes  for  House 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  found  of 
uniform  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  lustre,  and  durability  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  then* 
Extra  Hard-Drying  Varnishes  for  church  seats,  and  sents  of 
schools  and  public  buildings,  which  for  hard-drying,  brilliancy, 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 


Epps’s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfobtino.—  ‘ By  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  diges<tion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application 
of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a delicately-flavoured  beverage  which 
may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use 
of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
UD  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame." — C/vil  Service  OazetU. — Sold  only  in 
Packets,  labelled—"  James  Epps  & Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London."— LAdvt.] 

Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

moi't  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevers,  biliousness, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.  Use  ito  aubetitute.^l Aiy'VT.] 


Coney  and  Hobern 

£940 

Taylor  

925 

Timewell 

920 

Huggins  

790 

Stevens  (accepted) 

720 

Parker  

685 

King’s-cross,  N.— For  converting  30  windows  in  front 

of  school  in  York-road,  King’s-cross,  into  double  windows, 

for  the  London  School  Board : — 

Gover  (accepted) 

£332. 

Lewisham.— For  alterations 

and  additions  to  the 

Potters’  Arms,  Lewisham.  Mr. 

Horace  T.  Bonner,  archi- 

tect;  quantities  supplied 

Bmeaton  ...  

£505 

Higgs,  J 

397 

Jerrard,  8.  J 

397 

PERSPECTIVES 

A.  DRAWN,  COLOURED,  OR  ETCHED 

On  the  most  reasonable  terms. — Address  W.  PRINCE,  11,  Welling- 
ton-road,  EGREMONT.  LIVERPOOL. 

QUAN'I'ITIES. — Quantities  taken  out 

With  accuracy  and  dispatch.  Work  measured  up  and  vah^d. 
—Address,  FURVEYQR,  Channing's,  hand-court,  Holborn,  W.C. 


Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  cloth,  8vo.  Price  3a. 
Post-free.  BEVIS’S  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  Single  and  Double  Entry,  specially  adapted  for  BUILDERS 
and  CONTRACTORS.  By  the  gainer  of  the  Birkbeck  Prize.  This 
System  secures  accuracy,  and  contains  a check  against  errors. 
"A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide," — Building  News. 

" Should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  Builder."— HuiWerr’  IVeeftly 


s 


KETCHES  FOR  COTTAGES,  &c. 


By  R.  NORMAN  SHAW,  R.A. 

Twenty -eight  Original  Designs!  to  scale  with  Plana,  each  14in. 
by  llin  in  Photo-Utho.  drawn  expressly  for  this  work.  Price  of 
the  whole  twenty-eight  designs,  bound  in  cloth,  one  guinea ; or 
any  of  the  sketches  can  be  obtained  separately  for  Is.  each.  Lists 
of  subjects  on  application.  To  be  obtained  only  of  the  Publisher, 
W H LASCELLES,  121,  Bonhill-row,  London,  E.C. 


A 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  ARCHITECT. 

HOUSE  FOR  THE  SUBURBS. 

. Third  Edition,  with  designs,  12a.  6d. 

"The  exact  sort  of  book/‘— Architect. 

A CLUE  TO  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER 

COMPENSATION.  4s.6d.— " A valuable  Manual."— Free*. 

DILAPIDATIONS  : ECCLESIASTI- 

CAL  and  GENERAL,  4s.  6d, 

"We  commend  Mr  Morris’s  work  to  Solicitors,  Incumbsnts, 
and  Surveyors."— Gazette. 

PERSPECTIVE : PARALLEL,  DIAGO- 

NAL,  PAN  ANGULAR,  GRACBFDL,  3S.  6d. 

" Clear,  well-defined,  and  intelligible."— Arl  Jour 

BRIEF  CHAPTERS  ON 

CARPENTRY  : GOTHIC  ROOFS,  6s.  61. 

" Excellent."— A//tencBHjn. 

HTDROSTHETIC3  of  the  CISTERN, 

Drain,  and  Sewer,  6d.— " A more  useful  brochure  bos  never 
been  published.''— iTefropr/IHa?!. 

London;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  & CO.’ 


BRITISH 


HUDSON  KEARNS’ 


Designs  and  Working  Drawings 

Prepared  from  Rough  Sketches.  Perspectives  coloured  or 
etched.— Address  X.  T.  Z,,  care  of  Mr.  Plummer,  62.  Theobald’s- 
road,  W.C.  

npo  CONTRACTORS.— Six  splendid 

-L  nsw  DOBBIN  CARTS  to  be  SOLD  Cheap-  Well  made  and 
bonded  with  Iron.- Apply  to  Kenworthy  Brothers,  Barnsley. 


A RCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR’S 

DIARIES  for  1879.  Each  volume  forming  in  itself  a com- 
plete annual  uet  of  books. 

HUDSON  KEARNS' 

OUILDER’S  DIARY  FOR  1879,  con- 

-13  taining  Diary,  Note  Book,  Cash  Book,  Ledger,  Bill  Register,. 
Rent  Insurance  and  Mortgage  Register,  with  130  pp.  of  tables  of 

daily  practical  use.  Prices  from  4s.  6d.  to  8s.  Gd 

i-ull  aetalls  on  application  the  Publishers,  HUDSON 
KEARNS,  Tracing  Paper  Makers,  and  Drawing  Paper  Agents, 
83,  Southwark-Btreet,  London,  S.E. 


TJRICK  EARTH  (good  stock)  TO  BE 

LET  on  Lease.  Moderate  royalty.  Harrow,  near  the  Station. 
Great  demand  in  the  neighbourhood.— J.  D.  MORTON.  19, 
Parliament-Blreet,  S.W. 


Dec.  13,  1878. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  DMCEMBER  13.  1878. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  PRIZES. 

'^HE  annual  distribution  of  prixes  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  the  lOtli  De- 
cember. Not  being  tiie  gold  medal  year 
the  pi’occedings  are  only  witnessed  by  the 
members  and  students  of  the  Academy, 
and  there  is  no  formal  address  from  the 
chair.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  its 
being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  just 
elected  president,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
would  wear  the  medal  and  chain  of  office, 
there  was  a very  large  muster,  and  the  lec- 
ture-room was  filled  to  overflowing.  Sir 
Frederick’s  entrance  into  the  room  was  the 
signal  for  all  rising  to  their  feet,  and  the 
most  hearty  welcome  was  given  him,  con- 
cluding with  three  tremendous  cheers.  Pre- 
vious to  giving  the  prizes  the  president 
spoke  of  the  agreeable  task  which  he  had 
that  evening  to  perform — one,  however, 
which  was  bound  up  with  very  important 
duties,  for  the  high  prestige  of  the  Academy 
depended  to  no  slight  extent  on  the  uphold- 
ing of  the  standard  of  the  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  awards  of  the  medals 
only  when  the  works  exhibited  merited 
them.  He  paid  a tribute  to  Sir  Francis 
Grant’s  memory,  whose  interest  was  so 
great  in  the  Academy  that  even  when 
death’s  hand  was  almost  uponihim  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  leave  any  part  of  his 
duties  unperformed,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  of  awards.  The 
medals  were  then  awarded — on  four  occa- 
sions lady  students  stepping  forward  to  re- 
ceive prizes  for  the  architectural  section. 
The  ti’a veiling  studentship  for  one  year', 
worth  £130,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Scott,  the  first  medal  for  measured 
drawings  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  the  second 
medal  to  Mr.  Prank  Baggally,  and  the 
perspective  medal  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood. 
The  subject  for  the  travelling  studentship 
was  a provincial  town  hall,  the  site  not  to 
exceed  40,000ft.  super.,  including  areas,  and 
to  be  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  streets, 
the  fourth  side  facing  an  open  square.  The 
chief  requirements  were  in  three  categories 
— first,  a borough  or  sessions  court,  with 
accommodation  for  the  magistrates,  jurors, 
male  and  female  witnesses,  barrister  and 
solicitors,  &c.,  with  a special  entrance  and 
waiting-hall  for  the  public,  and  grand 
jury  and  other  rooms  above;  secondly,  an 
assembly-room  of  5,000ft.  super,  area,  with 
orchestra,  refreshment  and  cloak-rooms, 
special  entrances  and  staircases ; and, 
thirdly,  the  municipal  offices — viz.,  the 
mayor’s  reception  and  hanquetting-rooms 
and  private  room,  the  council-chamber,  and 
sets  of  offices  for  the  town  clerk,  borough 
accountant,  borough  surveyor,  school  hoard 
and  committee-rooms.  The  drawings  re- 
quired were  plans  of  the  ground  and  first 
floor,  to  a scale  of  16ft.  to  lin.,  principal 
elevation  ^in.  scale,  and  one  perspective. 
There  were  four  competitors  this  year, 
which  is  above  the  usual  average ; three  of 
them  sent  in  Gothic  designs,  the  fourth 
Italian.  Excepting  the  design  sent  in  under 
the  motto  “ Suo  sed  Suis  ” the  regulations 
of  the  instructions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed  as  regards  the  separation  of 
the  three  divisions  given  in  the  programme. 
“ Each  bird  her  nest  esteemeth  best  ” places 
the  entrance  to  the  municipal  offices  in  the 
centre  of  main  part ; to  the  borough  court 
and  offices  on  the  left  at  the  back ; and  to 
the  assembly-rooms  on  the  right  at  the 
back ; the  principal  staircase  is  badly 
arranged,  and  the  separation  of  the  three 
divisions  is  not  maintained.  The  principal 


elevation  has  a central  tower  and  wings  ; 
the  windows  lighting  the  main  front  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin’s  work 
and  design.  The  tower  is  Rlienish  in  cha- 
racter. "Clio  Sara  sara”  (Mr.  William 
Scott’s,  to  which  the  studentship  is 
awarded)  distinguishes  the  entrance  hall 
and  corridors  by  a pink  tint  on  his  plan, 
which  shows  at  once  how  much  space  has 
been  wasted  in  them.  There  is  an  utter 
confusion  between  the  three  divisions, 
both  on  ground  and  lirst  floor,  and  the 
unusual  thickness  of  the  walls  gives 
an  appai-eut  false  scale  to  his  drawing, 
so  that  his  rooms  appear  much  smaller 
than  they  really  are.  Mr.  Scott’s  elevation 
and  perspective,  however,  are  vei’y  boldly 
and  vigorously  drawn,  and  the  decision  in 
their  favour  quite  carries  out  the  idea  that 
the  Academy,  in  these  competitions,  look 
more  for  skilful  and  dexterous  compositions 
in  architectural  elevations  than  well- 
arranged  plans.  Mr.  Scott’s  perspective  is 
by  far  the  best,  and  as  this  is  the  second 
time  he  has  competed,  evei’y  one  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  his  success.  “ Trois 
Etoiles,”  the  Classic  design,  is  somewhat 
German  in  style,  and  reminds  us  of  Berlin 
examples.  The  assembly  hall  is  placed  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  the  corridor  which  surrounds 
it  becomes,  therefore,  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  several  offices  in  the  build- 
ing. This  would  lead  to  many  complica- 
tions, and  render  the  proper  working  of  the 
building  very  difficult.  The  elevation  is 
extremely  well  drawn,  being  spoilt  in  its 
composition,  however,  hy  the  crowning  of 
the  tower  with  an  open  belfry  in  the  form 
of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
capped  by  a conical  roof.  “ Sui  sed  suis  ” 
has  an  extremely  sensible  and  well-studied 
design.  The  municipal  offices,  borough 
court  and  offices,  and  the  assembly-rooms 
all  have  their  separate  entrances  and  stair- 
cases, and  are  kept  quite  distinct  on  all  the 
floors — the  position  of  all  the  offices  is 
carefully  thought  out.  The  elevation  is 
well  drawn,  and  is  good  in  style.  Excep- 
tion might  be  taken  to  the  single  dormer 
window  on  each  side  of  the  main  front,  to 
the  existence  of  a gallery  or  corridor  in  the 
front  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  out  of 
character  with  the  building,  and  would 
darken  the  rooms  beyond.  The  chief 
defect  of  the  main  front  lies  in  the  exces- 
sive plainness  of  the  towers  which  flank  it ; 
they  cut  short  the  fine  range  of  first-floor 
windows — windows  which  light  rooms  of 
such  importance  that  we  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  been  carried  along 
to  each  end  and  made  features  of,  as  in 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Manchester  Town  Hall. 
The  author  has  evidently  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  use  to  turn  these 
dark  rooms  in  his  towers  to.  In  the  perspec- 
tive, which  is  in  pencil  only,  the  left-hand 
tower  is  still  more  prominent,  and  out  of  scale 
and  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  two  other  competitions  this  year 
were  those  for  the  silver  medals  for  measured 
drawings,  and  for  perspective  and  scio- 
graphy.  In  the  first  there  were  four  com- 
petitors, the  subject  being  “ The  Entrance 
Gateway  to  Somerset  House.”  At  first 
sight  the  subject  seems  to  be  a simple  one. 
A glance,  however,  at  the  drawings,  which 
are  full  of  work  and  very  elaborate,  corrects 
that  idea.  This  gateway  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimen  of  Sir  William  Chambers’s  work  in 
London.  The  mouldings  are  of  great  purity 
of  outline,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  fret 
borders  and  other  oimament  attest  to  his 
great  refinement  in  artistic  detail.  The 
drawings  required  were  plans,  half  showing 
ground  and  half  ceiling  or  vault — a longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  section,  and  a sheet 
of  details.  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson’s  drawings,  to 
whom  the  first  medal  has  been  awarded,  are 
as  fine  a set  as  has  ever  been  exhibited, 
the  management  of  the  fine  detail  work  In 
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the  small  scale  drawings  being  cxtnsmely 
dcfxterouH,  whilst  the  execution  of  the 
large  scale  drawing  is  extremely  artistic 
in  line,  and  drawn  with  much  feeling. 
Mr.  Baggally’s  drawings,  to  which  the 
silver  uuidal  was  awai-ded,  are,  perhaps, 
bolder  and  more  vigorous,  though  less 
artistic — his  detail  being  especially  remark- 
able. For  the  perspective  medal  there  wmas 
two  competitors,  the  subject  being  a per- 
spective of  the  porch  (jf  the  Temple  Church. 
As  a specimen  of  sciography  the  subject  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  or  pleasant  one,  and 
when  it  is  noted  that  in  addition  to  the 
drawing  of  the  perspective  the  competitors 
were  bound  to  measure  the  building  fthcre 
being  no  published  drawing  of  sufficient 
accuracy),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  to 
be  got  through  was  more  than  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect.  The  genei’al  aspect  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  perspective,  motto  “ Mens  ” (to 
which  the  medal  was  awarded),  is  better 
than  his  laval’s  (motto,  cross  on  a shield), 
though  in  the  drawing  of  the  ornament  he 
is  less  vigorous. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS— WINTER  EX- 
HIBITION.—II. 

'’|''HE  present  exhibition  is  full  of  interest, 
and  the  works  include  many  studies  of 
well-known  artists.  Landscape,  historic  and 
figure  subjects  are  numerous,  and  we  may 
pick  out  a score  or  more  of  very  creditable 
performances.  Glancing  at  a few  of  the  more 
noticeable  of  these,  we  begin  with  Mr.  Harry 
Johnson’s  “Vixen  Tor  (the  Sphinx),  Dart- 
moor” (14) — a wild  moorlike  piece  of 
scenery,  broadly  treated.  The  heath  blossom 
is  cleverly  introduced.  No  12,  by  the  same 
artist  (“  A Dartmoor  ‘ Clam  ’ ”),  requires  to 
be  looked  at  from  a short  distance.  There 
is  much  decision  of  touch,  though  verging  on 
the  crude,  but  the  picture  lacks  some  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  finish.  No.  10,  also  (“  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields  ”),  by  Mr,  John  Fulley- 
love,  who  contributes  several  other  sketches, 
has  the  merit  of  being  broadly  handled, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  at  a sacrifice  of 
clearness.  We  presume  the  sketch  repre- 
sents the  normal  state  of  atmosphere  in 
that  singularly  quiet  locality.  “ Tete-a- 
Tete  ” (21)  is  a cleverly-drawn  couple — a 
lady  and  gentleman — engaged  in  conver- 
sation, in  the  costume  of  a century  ago. 
Mr.  C.  Green  is  the  artist.  Commons  and 
moors  form  a subject  that  has  largely 
employed  the  powers  of  exhibitors.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Whymper’s  “ Sketch  on  the  Skirts 
of  Burnham  Common  ” shows  a spirited 
study  of  a gnarled  oak,  with  a depth  of 
tone  and  freedom  of  manipulation  that 
betoken  a master  of  the  subject.  “ A Rough 
Common,”  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis,  is  less 
taking  in  style,  though  indicative  of  a 
skilled  hand ; but  “ A Welsh  Lane,”  by 
the  same,  is  exceedingly  happy  in  the 
foliage  and  colouring.  Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts’ 
“ Dull  Blade  ” (29)  is  an  intensely  natural 
study  of  quiet  humour.  The  scene  is  a 
barber’s  shop,  in  which  a boy  sits  on  a 
stool,  waiting  to  be  operated  upon  ; an  old 
man  is  grinding  a pair  of  dull  scissors  at 
the  window,  his  head  turned  partly  round, 
with  a countenance  of  penurious  misery. 
We  hardly  know  which  looks  the  dullest, 
the  old  barher  or  his  neglected  blade ; but 
the  expression  on  the  youth’s  face — one  of 
astonishment  and  pity — is  equally  clever. 
Another  piece  by  Mr.  Harry  Johnson  is 
entitled  “ A Summer  Day  on  the  Rother  ” 
(30) — a bright  and  vivid  sketch  from  nature, 
in  which  a light  fleecy  tonch,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Johnson’s  work,  is  displayed 
in  the  foliage.  In  “ Halford  Hall,  Cheshire  ” 
(32)  Mr.  Fulleylove  has  given  us  a charming 
subject ; but  the  drawing  of  the  old  timbered 
work  is  indifferent.  A very  thrilling  piece 
is  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Staniland’s  “ On  the  Sands  ” 
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(;’>:$).  It  a dinal>li‘il  vc;:  ,i‘l  uii  tin- 

cliii^'in;^'  to  llic  l)owsi>riL  of  wliii  li  ii^ 
a WDiiiaii,  a man  daHjjin^  Iiit  hy  tin'  waiht. 

A vcHHfl  t.liat  lias  conic  to  tlic  rcHcuc  lias 
thrown  out  a rope,  and  tlirce  or  four  ^'allant 
Hailoi'H  arc  inakiii;;  their  way  to  tlic  wrecked 
boat.  'I'he  mirf,  witli  ilH  white  foam,  tlie 
woiiian’s  ])itiful  exjircHHion,  and  the  BailorH 
art'  admiralily  depicted.  Mr.  L.  J . Wood 
Bonds  several  Continental  BkctchcB  of  much 
heauty  in  execution  and  colour,  llis  “ Ciit- 
tinecn  ” ( Id)  exhibits  a jiicturttstie  bit  of 
Cerman  street  scenery,  softly  coloured  and 
well  drawn  ; “ The  Oudebui;g,  (Jlient  ’’  (70), 
shows  an  old  gateway  of  the  fortress  built 
by  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer,  in  808;  “Notre 
Dame,  Dijon”  (72),  is  a plea.singaiid  richly- 
tonedsketch  ; “ BlaceSt.  Bharailde,  Client” 
(94),  a charming  grouiiing  of  picturesi^ue 
gables,  so  abundant  in  Jielgium,  drawn  and 
coloured  with  considerable  feeling ; and 
“ Falaise,  Normandy”  (152),  a splemlid  bit  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  rendered  in  the 
same  spirit,  but  a little  faulty  in  its  per- 
spective. Mr.  Wood  is  happy  in  the  selection 
of  subjects,  and  in  depicting  old  archi- 
tecture. His  tints  are  ach'ial,  rich,  and  soft, 
if  somewhat  wanting  in  vigour  of  drawing. 
Mr.  Gow’s  “ Saturday  Afternoon  ” (46)  is  a 
pleasing  picture.  The  juveniles,  busily 
occupied  in  looking  over  scrap-books — 
especially  the  little  girl  seated  on  the  floor 
— are  well  drawn;  and  the  artist  has 
conveyed  in  a natural  manner  the  intense 
interest  of  the  youthful  students,  left  alone 
to  their  self- devoted  task.  We  are  always 
delighted  at  Mr.  Louis  Hague’s  works.  His 
“ Courtyard  of  the  Plantin  Museum,  Ant- 
werp ” (47)  displays  all  the  usual  qualities 
of  that  gifted  master  of  architectural  effects. 
The  building  is  an  interesting  brick  struc- 
ture; and  the  arcade,  ivy-grown  walls,  and 
group  of  figures,  make  a good  picture. 
Another  striking  drawing  by  Mr.  Haghe  is 
“ All  Revoir  ” (84).  It  represents  a fine 
old  stone  staircase  of  Late  Gothic — a style 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  some  of  Mr. 
Haghe’s  best  works.  The  traceried  balus- 
trading  is  exquisitely  drawn,  with  all  the 
force  and  piquancy  of  which  the  author  is 
master.  A group  of  figures  is  shown  on 
the  stairs,  in  the  picturesque  court  dress 
of  the  time.  The  outstretched  hand  of  the 
departing  guest,  the  good-tempered  old 
lady  with  the  ruffle,  the  child  by  her  side, 
and  the  exquisite  half  tints  and  reflected 
lights  on  the  stone  mouldings  are  all  details 
of  interest.  Mr.  Small’s  “ Summer  Time  ” 
(51)  is  one  of  those  simple  natural  scenes 
of  country  life  that  become  interesting  in 
proportion  to  the  care  and  fidelity  displayed 
by  the  artist  in  detail.  The  drying  clothes, 
the  young  girl  spreading  them  on  the  grass, 
and  the  figures  of  playful  boys,  are  all  well 
drawn,  and  true  to  nature.  Mr.  James  D. 
Linton,  in  his  “ Cup  of  Tea  ” (75),  has 
scarcely  chosen  the  happiest  of  models. 
The  young  lady  in  low  dress,  seated  by  the 
fireplace,  has  an  exceedingly  thick  com- 
plexion, hardly  in  unison  with  her  light 
evening  dress,  which  her  decided  embon- 
point does  not  redeem.  No.  96  (“Ancient 
Norman  Screen,  Cathedral  Close,  Win- 
chester ”)  has  a laboured  look ; and  Mr. 
Chase,  though  a conscientious  delineator, 
evidently  errs  on  the  side  of  finical  detail, 
always  destructive  of  artistic  effect.  His 
“ Studies  at  Haddou  Hall  ” (123)  are  also 
somewhat  spoilt  by  this  weakness.  Mr.  E. 
M.  Wimperis,  in  his  study  of  “Birch  Trees 
on  the  Llugwy  ” (100),  exhibits  his  graphic 
power  of  expressing  foliage ; and  Mr.  G 
Clausen,  in  “ Fisher  Folk  at  Church,  Island 
of  Urk,  Zuyderzee  ” (65)  reveals  an  equally 
masterly  study  of  countenance,  and  truthful 
drawing  of  homely  life,  rendered  with  the 
grace  and  feeling  of  an  accomplished  master 
Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  an  artist  of  fast- 
rising celebi'ity,  exhibits  one  picture  re 
markable  for  the  boldness  of  its  conception 
and  vigour  of  execution.  Visitors  to  the 


i-Nliiliit  ion  will  be  rtrnck  <'s])ci-i;iH y 
.No.  2.16  1 “ Sii'gfricd  Cajitui’ing  f,b 
Niebhmgi'iilicd  ”i,  but  fi'W  will  jinflialfly 
undi-rutiuid  tin:  eonci'jilion.  Wi-  may  Imtc 
Kay  Mr.  Herkomer  Iiuh  sought 
one  of  thoHC  Rcmi-historic  mylliK  of  ll 
mediicval  folk-lore  of  Germany,  in  whieh 
Siegfried,  a national  hero,  is  shown  cap- 
turing a bear.  The  idea  of  the  German 
epic  in  admii'ably  rendm-ed  in  the  artiBt’B 
drawing;  Siegfried,  with  hie.  invisible  man- 
tle, is  shown  behind  a gi-and  foi'c.st  tree, 
whose  trunk  and  branches  (ill  up  the  picture, 
and  give  a half  weird  effect.  The  depth  of 
colouring — so  distinguishal)!!,'  a (juality  in 
all  Mr.  Herkoni(!r’8  pictures — the  dark 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  the  power  and 
biddness  of  the  conception  admirably  por- 
tray the  story  of  the  myth  ; and  the  visitor 
will  look  twice  before  he  is  convinced  that 
the  drawing  is  a water  colour  at  all.  The 
same  master’s  “Studies”  of  heads  (145 
and  153)  are  striking  examples  of  portraiture 
in  a similar  depth  of  tone.  The  woman’s 
face  is  perhaps  even  more  natural,  if 
ordinary,  than  the  man’s.  There  is  nothing 
ideal  or  sentimental ; we  have  a genuine 
portrait  of  a middle-aged  woman,  without 
pretence  to  good  looks,  in  which  the  linea- 
ments, or  features,  are  esssentially  Teutonic. 
They  might  be  mistaken  for  oil  portraits. 
In  No.  273  (“  A Phrenologist  ”)  the  artist 
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Hear — i Hill;  is  engaged  readiii;. 

la  well  jiortrayed  tin 
awakens  in  the 


it 


with  alin  turning  ovirr  an  old  paekel.  of  letteis. 

; one,  and  tin-  artist 
melaneholy  intercBt 
Ijre;;siun.  'J’lie  rieh 
to  embody  | boudoir-like  aece:  .ories  and  the  sal  in  di  e:  s 
and  gown  are  admirably  drawn.  We  have 
little  space  left  to  do  justice  to  many  other  ’ 
excellent  works;  tlierefore  we  can  but 
briefly  notice  “ Actor:  in  an  inn  Yard  ” 
(197),  by  Mr.  Towuley  Green,  a clever 
reininiscence  of  the  old  inn  stage;  “ Acros.-; 
the  Heath  ” (191),  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kilburne, 
admirable  in  drawing  and  colour;  Mr.  E. 
.1.  Gregory’s  fine  “StiidicKof  HeadB”  t228, 
245);  Mr.  llugheB’  “ Re.-idcTs’  Room  in  the 
I’lantin  MuRciim  ” (219);  “The  Invalid,” 
by  Mr.  M.  L.  Gow  ; “ Waste  Land,”  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Wimperis ; “The  Puritan,”  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas  (289) ; “ Great  Hall,  Levens, 
Westmoreland  ” (290),  by  Mr.  .1.  Fulleylove  ; 
some  admirable  sketches  for  Punch,  by  Mr. 
John  Tenniel,  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  cleverly  burlesqued  in  the  artist’s  in- 
imitable manner ; and  a few  other  water- 
colour sketches  on  the  screens.  The  col- 
lection, we  may  add,  is  more  varied  and 
interesting  than  it  was  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  we  can  advise  those  who  are  interested 
in  water  colours  to  pay  the  Institute  a visit. 


epresents  a life-size  portrait  of  an  elderly 
man,  holding  a human  skull,  and  ap- 
parently engaged  in  reading  its  character. 
Cleverly  painted  is  Mr.  W.  Wilson’s 
“ Baiting  ” (104),  a title  well  chosen  I>y  the 
artist,  the  double  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  being  obvious.  The  subject  is  a 
group  of  fishei'women,  but  the  leading  fea- 
ture is  a fisher-  girl  looking  up  very  wistfully 
on  the  face  of  a young  fisher-man,  to  which 
glance  the  meaning  of  the  motto,  “ Such 
witching  looks  are  baited  hooks,”  is  well 
applied.  The  old  man.  and  the  woman 
seated  behind,  listening  to  some  gossip  near 
her,  the  general  grouping,  drawing,  and 
colour  are  admirably  rendered,  and  this 
picture  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  suc- 
csssful  in  the  gallery.  That  inimitable 
painter  in  water  colours,  Carl  W erner,  ex- 
hibits a beautiful  drawing  of  “ The  Erech- 
theum  on  the  Acropolis,  Athens  ” (122), 
displaying  aU  the  colour  and  warmth  of 
that  masterpiece  of  Greek  architecture. 
The  same  artist’s  “ Propylexes,  Athens” 
(272),  is  another  charming  sketch,  in  which 
the  caryatides  of  that  unique  example  of 
Ionic  are  rendered  with  the  refinement 
of  the  master ; but  the  deep  blue  sky,  con- 
trasting with  the  rich  warm  tone  of  the 
Pentelic  marble,  is  the  chief  charm.  Mr. 
Guido  R.  Bach’s  “ Leading  the  Flock, 
Egypt  ” (139),  is  a striking  study  of  an 
Egpytian  shepherdess,  di-awn  with  much 
feeling.  No.  163,  “ By  the  River  of  Baby- 
lon,” is  a fine  study  on  the  cxxxvii.  Psalm, 
in  which  M”.  A.  Bouvier  has  produced  a 
soft  stippled  effect  of  a pathetic  subject. 
As  an  historic  composition,  Mr.  Charles 
Cattermole’s  “ Seizure  of  Charles  I.  at 
Holmby  House  ’’  is  not  wanting  in  dramatic 
effect.  The  king  is  about  to  be  seized  in  his 
bedchamber  by  Cornet  Joyce  and  attendant 
officers,  his  majesty  being  shown  half- 
dressed  seated  upon  the  bed.  The  artist 
has  taken  his  conception  from  a passage  in 
Clarendon’s  “ History  of  the  Rebellion.” 
There  is  a lack  of  vigour  in  the  handling. 
Mr.  Cattermole’s  “ Hamlet  and  the  Players  ” 
(214)  is  far  more  successful,  and  well  sus- 
tains the  artist’s  power  for  dramatic  per- 
sonation. The  intent  and  grouping  of  the 
players  and  the  I'ich  deep  colouring  are 
excellent.  Mr.  P.  F.  Poole’s  “ Cave  of 
Mammon,”  from  Spenser’s  “ Faerie  Queen” 
(248)  is  another  picture  of  considerable 
merit.  There  is  a weird-like  effect  in  the 
cave  and  the  boat,  and  the  half- defined 
handling  and  shadows  sustain  this  illusion. 
“ Memories  ” (261)  is  a young  lady  in  white 


MR.  CRACE’S  COLLECTION  OF  OLD 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  MAPS  OF 
LONDON. 

TDROBABLY  the  largest  and  most  inte- 
resting  collection  of  old  engravings, 
maps,  and  sketches  ever  brought  together, 
illustrative  of  Old  London,  is  that  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  shortly  at  South 
Kensington.  These  have  been  lent  by  J.  G. 
Crace,  Esq.,  and  have  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged in  one  of  the  large  galleries  in 
Queen’s -road,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Crace.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  a brief  notice,  and 
after  the  very  cursory  examination  we  have 
been  able  to  make  at  a private  view,  to 
convey  to  the  reader  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  extent  and  interest  of  Mr.  Crace’s 
valuable  collection,  though  a rough  idea  of 
the  number  brought  together  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crace  has 
collected  something  like  1,000  maps  of  Old 
London  and  5,000  views,  many  of  which 
are  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  We 
understand  this  work  has  taken  the  best 
part  of  a lifetime,  representing  the  labour 
of  forty  years.  The  engravings  and  views 
embrace  the  works  of  Wyngaerde,  Visscher, 
HoUar,  Hoeye,  Kip,  Hulfbergh,  Vertue, 
Maurer,  Canaleti,  Hogarth,  Vardy,  Shep- 
herd, Jukes,  Pugin  and  Rowlandson,  Nash, 
Allen,  &c.  There  are  many  old  wood  prints, 
mezeotint,  aquatint,  watercolour,  pencil, and 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  the  archaeologist 
and  architect  will  find  a fund  of  almost 
interminable  interest  and  valuein  examining 
the  many  memorials  of  the  metropolis 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  As  illus- 
trating the  progress  of  drawing  and  en- 
graving alone  Mr.  Crace’s  exhibition  must 
be  deemed  one  of  intense  interest,  for  we  can 
trace  the  progress  of  wood  block  engraving, 
line  or  copperplate,  mezzotinto,  stippling, 
aquatinta,  lithographic,  and  other  styles.  The 
general  views  of  London  are  arranged  along 
the  walls,  while  the  screens  exhibit  in  detail 
the  sectional  localities  and  buildings  of  inte- 
rest, beginning  at  Kensington  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  City  ; so  that  a visitor  can  study 
the  various  changes  any  given  district  or 
locality  has  undergone  with  the  aid  of 
general  views  and  maps  of  contemporary 
dates.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  we 
have  a splendid  series  of  old  views  of 
London.  For  iustance,  that  numbered  5 is 
a large  bird’s-eye  view  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark.  It  is  a fine  pen- 
and-ink  fac-simile,  by  N.  Whitlock,  from 
the  original  drawing  by  Antonio  Van  den 
Wyngaerde  (about  1550),  now  in  the  Suther- 
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I laud  collection  in  tlic  Bodleian  Library  at 

[ Oxford.  It  is  10ft.  lon<'  by  17in.  hij^li,  and 

extends  from  Whiteliall  in  west  to  the 
* palaco  at  Greenwich,  called  “ Placentia,”  in 

I the  east.  It  shows  Old  St.  Paul's  witli  its 

, spire.  Old  London  Bridge,  SiiHolk  House, 

Southwark — a line  Elizabethan  mansion — 
Westminster  Abbey  without  its  towers,  &c. 
The  drawing  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  order  of  Philip  of  Spain,  before  ho  mar- 
ried Mary,  and  is  a remarkably  fine  one. 
Another  general  view  of  London,  from 
St.  Catherine’s  to  Palace  at  Westminster, 
Sfiin.  by  18in.,  is  signed  “J.  C.  Visscher 
deliueavit,”  and  has  descriptions  in  Latin  in 
1 tablets  above.  A fine  view,  signed  “ Win- 
ceslaus  Hollar,”  covers  a sim  ilar  field  of 
view;  it  is  dated  1647,  and  published  by 
Cornelius  Danckvers.  There  are  emblems 
at  the  top.  Like  that  of  Visscher  it  shows 
’ all  the  principal  buildings — London-bridge, 
St.  “Panwl’s”  Church  without  spire,  and  the 
towers  of  the  old  City  churches;  while  the 
locality  of  Southwark,  witli  St.  Mary  Overie, 
Winchester  House,  the  Bear-garden,  Globe, 
and  many  interesting  bits  of  old  tim- 
bered buildings,  are  detailed  with  much 
I minuteness.  Another  fine  engraving  is 
signed  “ Rombant  Van  den  Hoeye,”  and  is 
dated  1650,  indicating  many  of  the  same 
parts.  We  cannot  mention  a tithe  part  of 
the  engraved  views,  but  they  all  lend  a value 
in  identification,  and  throw  much  collateral 
light  upon  one  another.  One  remarkable 
j engraved  view  is  that  showing  St.  James’s 
l Park.  It  is  about  7ft.  by  4ft.  Old  St. 
James’s  Palace,  the  park  with  its  rows  of 
chesnuts,  the  Mall,  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
1 house.  Pall-mall,  St.  James’s-square  and 
^ church,  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Lester-fields, 
and  a hundred  other  features  are  indicated, 
while  the  river  Thames  forms  the  back- 
I ground,  over  which  not  a bridge  was  then 
visible.  This  view  is  entitled  “Veue  et 
Perspective  de  la  Ville  de  Londre,  West- 
minster, Parc  St.  Jacques,”  and  is  signed 
“John  Kip  delineavit  et  sculp.”  The  date 
is  1700.  Various  other  views  of  St.  James’s, 
including  “ Marlborough  House”  and  “ View 
of  German  Chapel,”  by  J.  G.  Buckler,  1827 ; 

“ Old  Horse  Guards,”  by  Mayett,  1651,  &c.', 
are  exhibited.  A pencil  drawing  of  the 
latter,  formerly  in  Dr.  Gower’s  possession, 
and  various  pi-ints  and  sketches  of  the  same, 
by  Maurer  and  others,  are  unique  examples 
of  delineation  of  the  18th  century. 

Several  valuable  views  of  Buckingham 
House,  one  dated  1710,  are  deserving  of 
notice.  Of  that  interesting  locality,  Tothill- 
fields,  Westminster,  there  are  various  water- 
colour and  mezzotinto  views.  We  note 
Emanuel  Hospital,  founded  by  Lady  Dacre, 
1595  ; pencil  sketches  of  Pest-house,  Peni- 
tentiary, Millbank,  by  Capon ; Greycoat 
! School,  Tothill-fields,  1698 ; Emery-hill 
Almshouses,  Rochester-row. 

The  engravings  and  views  of  Westminster 
Abbey  are  complete.  One  engraving  in 
line  represents  a north-west  view,  with  the 
I spu-e  as  designed  for  the  crossing  by  Wren. 
This  spire  is  pierced  with  openings  to  the 
top  in  several  tiers.  The  engraving  is  signed 
“ J.  James  delt.”  “Judge  Jeffreys’  House 
in  Duke-street ’’—drawing  dated  1853,  and 
prints  of  “ Storey-gate,  the  Old  Almonry,” 
will  be  looked  at  with  interest  by  all 
admirers  of  Queen  Anne.  Various  remi- 
niscences of  Whitehall  are  to  be  found.  We 
notice  the  Horse  Guards,  by  J.  Vardy, 
delt. ; the  Admiralty,  the  Kew  Horse 
Guards,  according  to  Repton’s  design ; view 
of  Whitehall,  showing  the  old  gateway  in 
front  of  Inigo  Jones’s  Palace ; a fine  mezzo- 
, tint,  by  J.  H.  Shepherd,  of  Horse  Guards. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  is, 
devoted  to  Charing-cross  and  the  Strand. 
Several  old  views  and  sketches,  showing 
Northumberland  House  and  Charing-cross 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  az'e 
of  great  interest  to  the  connoisseur.  One 
is  by  Maurer,  dated  1740 ; another  by  Cana- 


leti,  175.3;  also  a fine  print  of  “ as  | 

“invented,  jiainted,  engraved,  and  i)ul)- 
hshed  by  W.  Hogarth,  ]7;i8.”  A water- 
colour  sketch  of  “Old  Hungerford  Market  ” 
as  it  was  in  1805,  and  some  recent  views  of 
tlio  new  market,  as  designed  by  Mr  C 
Fowler  in  18.34,  indicate  the  earlier  history  of 
that  transformed  locality.  Tlie  views,  in aps, 
illustrating  the  “ Striind ’’ 
exhibit,  in  a remarkably  clear  manner,  the 
architectural  progress  that  has  taken  place 
mnee  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Iwo  fine  engravings  showing  processions 

one  of  “ Charity  Children  ” upon  the  7th  of 
July,  1713,  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  as  a 
public  thanksgiving  for  peace,  with  the 
well-known  name  of  G.  Virtue  delint. ; 
and  another,  a “ Masonic  Procession”  drawn 
up  in  front  of  Old  Somertet  House  in 
April  1742— give  a capital  idea  of  the 
houses  that  then  lined  the  street.  Old 
Somerset  House  in  the  last  view  is  clearly 
detailed,  with  its  centre  columnar  entrance 
and  low  wings,  and  many  of  the  old  timbered 
buildings  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Common- 
wealth are  to  be  recognised  in  the  view  A 
fine  aquatinta  view  of  “Old  Somerset 
House,  by  F.  Jukes,  dated  1777,  dedicated 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Ashburnham,  and 
another  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Harcourt, 
give  a fair  idea  of  the  original  building  as 
designed  by  John  of  Padua.  “ Covent 
Garden  and  “ Drury  Lane  ” are  repre- 
sented  by  some  choice  engravings  and 
sketches,  a mezzotinto  by  Pugin  and  Row- 
landson 1812,  and  various  representations 
of  the  fire  in  Covent-garden,  the  old  church 
of  Inigo  J ones  appearing  in  a dozen  different 
forms. 

_We  can  only  now  mention  that  other  dis- 
tricts are  equally  well  shown.  Thus  the 
French  Horn  Inn,  Holboni,  with  its  quaint 
galleried  court-yard  by  that  clever  sketcher 
in  water  colours  (T.  H.  Shepherd),  together 
with  views  of  Holborn  Bars,  Middle  Row, 
the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn  and  yard,  oldFiirni- 
val’s  Inn,  with  its  rich  pffastered  front  of 
brick,  will  all  be  found  worth  inspection  by 
the  denizen  of  this  part  of  London ; but  one 
of  the  most  curious  prints  is  a Satire  with 
doggrel  verse  written  upon  Nash’s  spire  of 
Langham  Church  so  bitterly  lampooned  by 
the  critics  of  his  day.  The  print,  dated 
1829,  is  entitled  “ Nashional  Taste ! ! ! dedi- 
cated without  permission  to  the  Church 
Commissioners.”  Below  a badly-drawn 
view  of  the  spire  in  question,  perched  upon 
the  top  of  which  is  a caricature  of  the  Court 
aichitect  himself,  are  the  lines  in  two 
couplets : — 

Providence  sends  meat, 

'Xhe  Devil  sends  Cooks, 

Parliament  sends  funds, 

But  vpho  sends  the  Architect  ? 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Crace’s  col- 
lection are  the  maps  and  plans  ranging  in 
date  from  the  15th  century  to  the  most  re- 
cent, so  that  the  archasologist  or  topo- 
grapher can  trace  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  metropolis  upon  a series  of  maps  col- 
lected and  arranged  from  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  to  the  present  day.  We 
notice  one  of  special  interest,  with  date  1560, 
a copy  by  G.  Vertue,  of  the  ancient  map  by 
Ralph  Aggas,  engraved  about  1560,  but  not 
published  till  1603.  A plan  of  improve- 
ments in  the  Strand,  in  St.  Clement’s  parish, 
1802,  will  be  found  of  exceeding  interest  in 
prospect  of  further  demolition.  One  plan, 
though  looking  rather  fresh  in  colour,  is 
assigned  to  Wren.  It  shows  intended  addi- 
tions to  St.  James’s  Palace  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  dated  1694;  other  plans  of 
great  value  show  City  property  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  College  of  Physicians,  and  a 
curious  time-stained  plan  of  the  Pest-house, 
Craven-hill,  Bayswater,  with  signatures  of 
Lord  Craven  and  others,  as  produced  in 
court  by  Mr.  Crace  in  1868,  and  under- 
stood to  have  decided  questions  of  owner- 
ship of  the  Craven  Hill  property,  is  to 


bn  seen.  'J’o  tliosn  wlio  are  studying  tlin 
l)ast  lii.sP.ry  of  London  nitlirras  anti.piarins 
or  as  aroliitncts,  to  many  who  an;  dnsirons 
ot  studying  the  limits  of  old  projicrtiiis,  and 
to  all  admirers  of  the  picturesque  architec- 
tiire  of  the  Kith  and  1 7th  centuries,  now 
rapidly  disappearing  from  our  view,  Mr. 
Cl  ace  8 collection  will  become  of  inestimable 
interest  ;ind  value  as  a means  of  reference, 
and  would  furnish  the  most  unerring  mate- 
rials for  the  arclueological  history  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

SIX  CENTRAL-AREA  CHURCHES. 

VT yo'**'  l®st  number  of 
_ Mi\  Brydon’s  interesting  design  for 
iruro  Cathedral  naturally  recalls  some 
other  recent  designs  on  the  “central-area” 
piinciple  ; and  a few  remarks  on  them  may 
both  the  advantages  and  the 
difhculties  of  this  very  promising  form  of 
plan.  ^ First  in  importance  is  Mr.  Car- 
penter’s  striking  design  for  Manchester 
Gathedral.  This  has  a nave  with  double 
amles,  a choir  and  transepts  with  aisles  on 
either  side,  and  an  octagon  aft  the  crossinf^, 
appaiently  some  70ft.  or  80ft.  in  diameter. 
Anything  like  detailed  criticism  of  so  vast  a 
scheme  is  out  of  the  question  in  a letter ; 
but  two  or  three  points  suggest  themselves 
at  the  first  view.  It  is  hard  to  see,  in  the 
hi  st  place,  what  is  the  use  of  a nave  with 
double  aisles  for  an  Anglican  service.  If 
theie  were  an  altar  in  each  aisle,  one  could 
better  understand  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
rangement ; but  as  it  is,  at  least  half  the 
congregation  west  of  the  octagon  would  see 
neither  altar  nor  pulpit.  I do  not  lay 
stress  on  the  inconvenience  of  such  a build- 
ing for  preaching  in,  because  a cathedral 
is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a mere  place  for 
the  delivery  of  sermons  : but  on  its  incon- 
venience for  worship  of  any  type  recognised 
by  the  Church  of  England.  Even  the 
musical  service,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be 
badly  heard  in  the  nave,  not  only  through 
the  multitude  of  sound- shadows  from  the 
four  ranges  of  piers,  but  from  the  lofty  in- 
terposing lantern.  This  would  almost  cer- 
tainly swallow  up  much  of  tbe  sound,  and 
leave  only  a faint  residuum  for  the  lower 
western  area.  A nave  like  this,  it  is  true, 
might  be  abandoned  as  a place  for  holding 
services  in,  and  made,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  aisles  and  transepts  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  into  a mausolenm  for  Lancashire 
heroes.  For  this,  however,  its  style  is  not 
the  most  suitable.  There  was  a discussion 
many  years  ago  in  the  Building  News  on 
the  question  whether  Gothic  architecture 
harmonises  with  the  highest  class  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture ; and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  did  not.  What  most  of 
the  disputants  meant  by  Gothic  was  evi- 
dently Gothic  with  fully  developed  tracery; 
and  meaning  this  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  they  reached  the  right  conclusion. 
We  must  choose  between  high  art  decora- 
tion and  tracery  decoration — the  two  things 
do  not  do  together.  We  may  have  Lancet 
Gothic  and  noble  sculpture,  or  Geometrical 
Gothic  and  exaggerated  sculpture  ; a strong 
monumental  style  with  painting  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  same  class,  or  a comparatively 
fanciful  style  with  fantastic  and  more  or 
less  distorted  figures — only  in  this  way  is 
harmony  to  be  secured.  The  distortion 
and  eccentricity  of  middle  and  late  Gothic 
sculpture  did  not  come  by  chance : it  is 
through  no  accident  that  we  find  our  best 
examples  at  Wells  and  not  at  Exeter.  On 
the  other  hand,  taking  the  style  for 
granted,  Mr.  Cai-penter’s  design  is  treated 
for  the  most  part  with  the  dignity  and 
severity  which  we  look  for  in  his  work.  The 
interior  of  the  lantern,  and  probably  the 
choir  and  transepts,  would  be  extremely 
striking,  but  one  cannot  help  fearing  that  a 
lantern  of  such  immense  size  and  height 
would  overpower  the  nave  both  inside  and 
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out.  'I’lu-  (l.mtri'i-  i.-i  tliiit  it  would  look  liko 
( ic  fr.i L,'iui'iit  of  u dcHi^jii,  Hurrouiiilcd 

l)y  flic  |K't.ly  work  wliicli  cliiiructfriHOH  too 
iiiiii-li  Mii^lisli  rl)ur(di-l)uildiiio.  The  iiiivo, 
hy  itHi'lf,  luiLjlit  l)i>,  urcliitecturully,  a liiu* 
one,  and  there  1h  lit  I le  douht  l.liiit  I he  (reiitral 
oe-tiif'oii  would  he  finer  Htill;  hut.  tlu!  two, 
without  Home  alteration,  would  he  likely  to 
Bpoil  each  otlu'r.  Wren,  who,  with  all  luH 
faults  of  detail,  had  a feeliiif'  for  pro- 
p )rLion  Heldom  Hurpassed,  HeeuiK  to  have 
felt  this  about  Ht.  Paul’s;  and  thouf^ii 
th(‘  (a'utnil  ar(M  there  does  dwarf  the 
inti'rnal  avenues  into  soinethinf'  almost 
like  jiassaf'es,  the  central  dome  over  it  does 
not  dwarf  the  outside  of  the  nave.  Its 
architect  was  determined  that  the  outside 
of  his  church,  at  any  rate,  should  have  unity 
and  cohesion  : he  felt  that  a broad  and  lofty 
nave,  not  cut  up  by  aisles  and  clerestory, 
was  a necessity  in  presence  of  his  large  and 
lofty  dome — and  not  seeing  howto  gain  his 
end  by  fair  means,  he  gained  it  by  foul  ones. 
In  other  words,  he  built  those  outrageous 
shams,  the  screen  walls,  which  hide  the 
clerestory  : and  so,  by  making  the  nave  look 
like  an  immense  aisleless  one,  he  made  it  a 
match  for  the  feature  which  threatened  to 
crush  it.  What  Wren  did  by  a sham  might, 
however,  be  done  by  perfectly  honest  means. 
A triple-roofed  nav'e — loftier,  but  of  the 
same  type  as  the  new  one  at  Bristol — would 
do  it,  and  if  its  roofs  were  of  high  pitch  it 
might  naturally  end  in  a grand  three-gabled 
narthex  like  that  at  Peterborough.  For  a 
lantern  so  huge  as  this  needs  not  only  an 
unusually  massive-looking  nave,  but  an 
unusually  impressive  west  front,  large  in 
scale  and  bold  in  composition.  It  was  a true 
instinct,  I think,  which  added  the  central 
lantern  to  the  western  tower  and  two  flank- 
ing towers  at  Ely ; and  that  ti’iple-towered 
arrangement,  together  with  the  triple- 
arched  one  at  Peterborough,  are  perhaps  the 
only  two  yet  invented  which  would  really 
hold  their  own  against  so  vast  a central 
tower  as  Mr.  Carpenter’s. 

Returning  to  the  nave  there  is  yet  one 
other  type  which  would  stand  its  ground 
inside  and  out — which,  added  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter’s choir,  transepts,  and  central  area, 
would  make  a church  of  unsurpassed  gran- 
deur, perfectly  fit  for  a great  congregation, 
and  far  more  “ of  a piece  ” than  his  present 
design.  It  is  a type  which  has  been  used 
before,  when  architects  had  not  yet  grown 
timid  and  left  everything  great  and  daring 
to  engineers.  It  is  the  type  found  at 
Gerona,  at  Alby,  at  the  late  Dominican 
Church  of  Ghent — with  a vault  in  one  span 
about  as  wide  as  Mr.  Carpenter’s  three 
middle  avenues  put  together,  and  with  but- 
tresses, partly  internal,  which  may  be  cut 
through  to  give  a passage  next  the  walls. 
Such  a scheme,  if  developed  with  the  ability 
which  characterises  the  rest  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter’s design,  might  certainly  be  carried 
out.  It  is  easier  sometimes  to  do  great 
things  than  small  ones,  and  multitudes 
of  people  will  exert  themselves  to  realise  a 
grand  conception  who  very  wisely  would  not 
lift  a finger  to  increase  the  crowd  of  com- 
monplace things  amongst  which  we  all  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  I do  not 
mean  that  the  design  for  Manchester  Cathe- 
dral is  not,  almost  everywhere,  much  above 
cotncnonplace : on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  pro- 
mising that  one  cannot  help  wishing  it  more 
promising  still.  The  nave  is  now,  I think, 
its  weakest  point,  both  for  interior  and  ex- 
terior effect,  and  it  might  easily  be  made 
one  of  the  strongest.  A nave  in  one  span 
would  naturally  open  into  the  octagon  by 
three  arches,  as  the  nave  of  Gerona  opens 
into  the  choir ; but  for  the  sake  of  abutment 
the  two  side  arches  might  be  oblique,  and 
the  nave  consequently  an  apsidal-endedone. 
The  aisled  choir  and  transepts,  like  the 
aisled  choir  at  Gerona,  would  give  scale  to 
the  building,  the  church  would  increase  in 
richness  eastward,  and  the  octagon  would 


foi'iii  a line  transition  from  tin-  one  part  to 
the  othei'.  lOxti-imally  there  would  be  in 
r<!ality — what  there  is  ;il.  St.  Ikinrsonly  in 
piattence — an  imniensr!  nave,  of  nniiHnal 
iu-ight:  and  this  nave,  which  would  be  the 
ruin  of  any  church  with  an  ordinary-sized 
tower,  would  be  the  very  tiling  to  setoff  and 
liarnionise  with  tlie  great  central  lantern. 
Such  a cathedral  wonhl  tower  above  evem 
such  a city  as  ManeheSLer,  and  its  architec- 
tural grandeur  would  be  gained  not  by 
ignoring,  lint  by  fully  accepting  and  pro- 
viding tor,  the  real  wants  of  a great  modern 
town. 

There  is  little  space  left  to  notice  the 
other  five  designs  on  the  “ central-area  ” 
system  which,  more  or  less  recently,  have 
appcai-ed  in  the  Buildtng  News.  Mr. 
Brydon,  in  his  sketch  for  Truro  Cathedral, 
takes  a hint  from  Siena,  and  makes  his  cen- 
tral ai'ea  a hexagon.  This  has  the  advantage, 
with  an  aisled  nave,  of  making  the  middle 
aisle  wider  and  more  important  than  is 
possible  with  an  oct.agon — and  so  of  helping 
it  to  contend  better  with  the  great  central 
space.  It  has  the  practical  merit,  too,  of 
reducing  the  obstruction  from  the  nave- 
piers,  by  removing  them  somewhat  towards 
the  sides  of  the  building.  Outwardly,  a 
six-sided  lanteni  is  a difficult  thing  to  deal 
with,  but  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  man- 
ageable if  brought  into  a dodecagon  just 
above  the  great  arches.  This  form,  indeed, 
is  rare,  if  not  so  rare  as  a hexagonal  one : 
but  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullan  illustrate 
such  a lantern  (in  a simple  round-ai’ched 
style)  in  their  drawings  of  St.  Sophia,  Trebi- 
zond.  The  same  form  seems  to  occur 
amongst  the  early  churches  at  Athens. 

Messrs.  Burder  and  Baker’s  design  for 
St.  Michael’s,  Northampton,  has,  in  spite 
of  its  plainness,  much  character  and  indi- 
viduality— it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
interesting  a scheme  is  not  now  being 
carried  out.  The  plan,  it  is  true,  very  nearly 
resembles  one  submitted  by  Messrs.  Sulman 
and  Rhodes  in  competion  for  a church  at 
South  Shields — the  working  out  of  which, 
though  crude,  was  suggestive.  Messrs. 
Burder  and  Baker  have  unmistakeably  re- 
tained much  that  belonged  to  this  earlier 
attempt ; but  they  have,  quite  as  unmis- 
takeably, transformed  it,  and  made  it  their 
own.  Mr.  Turner’s  church  at  Harlesden 
has  a plan  which  differs  from  the  last  two, 
in  having  the  octagon  wider  than  the  nave 
and  aisles  which  open  into  it.  Judging 
only  from  the  published  views,  the  interior 
would  seem  by  far  the  most  successful  part 
of  this  design.  The  octagon  is  covered  by 
eight  intersecting  roofs — as  at  Christ 
Church,  Westminster- road — an  ingenious 
system  with  some  picturesqueness  about  it, 
but  not  a really  satisfactory  treatment,  as 
it  stands,  for  the  centre  of  a large  church. 
The  position  of  the  fleche  looks,  though  it 
may  not  be,  structurally  a weak  one,  and 
the  fleche  itself  is  too  small  to  be  effective. 
Messrs.  Pauli  and  Bickerdike’s  work  for  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall’s  congregation  has  been 
so  fully  illustrated  and  discussed  in  the 
Building  News,  that  little  need  be  said 
about  it.  Fi’om  some  points  of  view  it  has 
a very  charming  effect,  and  the  detail, 
generally,  is  well  studied  and  graceful. 
Hardly  any  one,  I suppose,  would  pronounce 
the  wooden  galleries  a success ; and  the 
tower  should  certainly  have  been  in  some 
symmetrical  position  with  regard  to  the 
central  fleche,  rather  than  in  that  which  is 
almost  universal  in  Nonconformist  churches, 
and  which,  as  Mr.  Freeman  long  ago  re- 
marked, is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  possi- 
bly be  found — namely,  on  one  side  of  the 
front  gable.  James  Cubitt. 


Early  on  Mornlny  morning  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Huntsfall,  near  Bridgwater,  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire,  and  in  a few  hours  nothing  hut  the  bare 
walls  remained  of  one  of  the  finest  Late  Perpendicular 
country  churches  of  Somerset. 


WINDOWS.* 

(Concluded  from  ]j.  ,'S.'>7.) 

A MONO  the  object ions  to  casementB  of  .a 
larger  size  is  that  they  take  up  a great 
deal  (,f  room,  and,  if  they  open  outwards, 
they  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  and 
if  inwards  they  inbirfere  with  curtains, 
Ac.  Another  objection  t.o  tlieir  opening  in- 
wards is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  out  the 
weather,  unless  an  expensive  water-bar  is 
employed.  The  objections  to  a large  hung  sash 
are  the  weight  of  lifting  and  shutting,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  cleaning,  as  all  know  by  see- 
ing servants  hanging  out  of  top-floor  windows, 
with  their  logs  wedged  in  by  the  top  sash, 
which  is  pulled  down  for  cleaning,  and  pre- 
vents them  falling  over.  The  advantages  of 
casements  are  their  ease  of  opening,  shutting, 
and  cleaning  ; and  to  my  mind  their  appear, 
ance.  The  advantages  of  hung  sashes  are  their 
compactness  and  their  very  great  facilities  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  rooms,  which  is 
of  much  importance,  and  which  certainly  is 
not  so  satisfactory  in  a casement  unless  a 
mullioned  and  transomed  window  is  employed, 
when  the  upper  portion  may  have  sashes  hung 
by  the  lower  rail  and  falling  inwards,  which 
probably  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  direct  ventilation  that  can  be.  Tobin’s 
mode  of  ventilation  by  inserting  small  vertical 
tubes,  with  bell-shaped  mouths,  in  the  lower 
rail  of  the  upper  sash  is  as  good  as  any 
means  for  ventilation  in  the  ordinary  sash 
window,  and  can  be  easily  applied  to  exist- 
ing windows.  Currall’s  ventilator  inserted 
in  the  lower  sash  is  also  effectual,  though 
it  might  be  improved  in  appearance.  I 
have  also  a model  here  of  a patent  known 
as  “ Melville’s  Patent  Lifting,  Lowering,  and 
Locking  Sash  Apparatus,”  by  which  the 
sashes  are  opened  and  shut  by  a small  appa- 
ratus at  the  side,  worked  on  a rack  and  pinion. 
This  apparatus  is  intended  more  especially  for 
large  windows  in  basements,  business  premises, 
and  in  such  other  places  where  the  window  is 
often  required  to  be  left  open  a small  distance, 
and  not  moved  by  anyone  else.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  dispensing  with  all  sash-lines, 
pulleys,  fastenings,  lifts,  handles,  &c.  Another 
arrangement  has  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
invented  by  Mr.  Abrahams,  of  65,  Eosoman- 
street.  This,  however,  I have  not  been  able  to 
see  in  use.  The  principle  here  is  the  ordinary 
double-hung  sash  in  three  divisions,  with  a 
centre  portion  opening  inwards.  This  allows 
of  the  ingress  of  air,  while  the  top  sash, 
being  slightly  lowered,  allows  of  its  egress. 
The  centre  portion  falls  down  inwards  flat 
against  the  lower  sash,  thus  allowing  the 
upper  one  to  be  cleaned  from  the  inside. 
An  invention  worth  notice  in  connection  with 
the  sash  window  has  lately  been  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Charles  Brothers,  a full-sized 
model  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  of 
Building  Appliances,  and  a later  one  at  Messrs. 
Trollope’s  Museum,  Halkin-street.  This  ar- 
rangement, which  was  fully  described  in  the 
Building  News  of  April  12th,  1878,  mainly 
consists  in  hanging  the  whole  of  the  sash  and 
frame  in  the  rebate  of  the  window  opening, 
thus  affording  when  open  a very  ready  means 
for  examination  of  the  weights,  sash-line,  &c., 
and  also  for  cleaning  without  any  interference 
with  the  frame,  as  in  the  ordinary  sash.  The 
whole  is  locked  when  closed  from  the  inside, 
and  there  is  also  an  ingenious  bolt  in  the  hang- 
ing stile,  which  allows  the  window  to  be  opened 
a certain  way  only,  thus  preventing  the  temp- 
tation to  a burglar  of  a partly  open  window 
leading  to  his  getting  in  by  that  means,  as  the 
sash  will  not  rise  unless  a small  knob,  accessible 
only  from  the  inside,  is  moved.  The  top  sash 
is  also  fitted  with  a means  of  ventilation 
through  the  top  rail,  also  regulated  at  will.  The 
inventor  informs  me  that  the  additional  cost  is 
about  2s.  a foot  super.  The  frame  is  kept  air- 
tight by  indiarubber  tubes  fitted  in  frame 
rebate.  'With  regard  to  the  ordinary  sash 
window,  the  usual  practice  in  drawing  them 
is  to  take  a pair  of  dividers  and  divide 
the  window  equally  for  the  meeting  bars. 
I have  always  found  it  preferable  to  make 
the  lower  sash  somewhat  the  larger,  and  in 
order  when  open  to  obtain  the  full  advantage 
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to  nmke  the  head  of  the  frame  differ  slightly 
from  the  ordinary  one,  thus  enabling  the  lower 
sash  to  go  up  into  it  and  the  window  to  open 
wider,  and  1 have  not  found  this  to  add  at  all  to 
the  expense  of  the  frame.  Another  method  is 
to  allow  the  lower  sashes  to  slide  up  through 
the  head  of  the  frame  as  shown  liero,  the 
opening  being  tilled  by  a piece  of  rounded  oak 
whieh  goes  up  and  down  witli  the  sash,  working 
in  a groove  as  shown.  Large  sashes  are  occa- 
sionally  hung  on  centres,  as  at  Messrs.  Tapling’s 
warehouse  in  Gresham-street.  but  this  mode  is 
not  generally  convenient,  and  unlikely  to  come 
into  general  use.  Lifts  and  pulls  should 
always  be  used,  sunk  lifts  being  the  best,  and 
brass  guards  fitted  to  the  top  rail  of  the  lower 
sash  will  be  found  very  useful  where  the  Vene- 
tian blinds  are  placed  (as  is  often  the  case 
where  no  preparation  has  been  made  for  them), 
so  that  they  fall  on  to  the  lower  sash.  Messrs. 
Meaking’s  arrangemen.t  for  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  sash  windows,  though  rather  intri- 
cate, is  often  extremely  useful,  especially  where, 
by  reason  of  a large  sideboard,  desk,  or  some 
other  fixed  piece  of  furniture,  the  window  is 
not  easily  accessible.  One  other  small  matter 
in  connection  with  hung  sashes  is  worth  men- 
tion— viz.,  that  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  the 
pulley  stiles  of  frame  made  in  oak.  It  adds 
very  little  to  the  cost,  and  makes  a great  dif- 
ference in  the  ease  with  which  the  sashes  are 
moved.  Another  patent,  by  Messrs.  Tonks,  is 
worth  notice  for  the  improvement  and  ease  of 
sash  lifting,  besides  an  arrangement  of  lifts 
somewhat  similar  to  Messrs.  Meaking’s.  A brass 
guide  is  fixed  to  the  pulley,  still  wheels  being 
fixed  in  the  sash  to  run  in  same,  which 
greatly  lightens  the  weight  of  the  sash. 
Stout  unbleached  hemp  cord  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing for  sashes  of  an  ordinary  size,  and  this 
and  strong  brass  axle  pulleys  should  always  be 
carefully  examined  before  any  work  is  passed 
by  the  architect.  Many  metal  sash-lines  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  probably  known  to 
all  of  you,  as  well  as  the  numerous  devices  for 
fastening  same  to  sash  and  weights.  I have 
no  time  to  mention  these,  and  would  only  add 
on  this  subject  that  it  is  advisable  to  connect 
the  line  with  the  sash  about  one-third  from 
the  top.  The  window  opening  having  now 
been  filled  with  sash  and  frame  we  may  briefly 
consider  the  architectural  treatment  of  the 
window  internally,  and  firstly  in  passing  we 
may  notice  that  splayed  jambs  are  a modern 
innovation  so  far  as  the  general  run  of  windows 
c,re  concerned,  and  are  moreover  a decided 
advantage  to  the  light  admitted  by  the  window 
into  the  room.  Boxing  shutters,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  arranging  the  internal 
finishings,  are,  as  already  mentioned,  rapidly 
disappearing  in  face  of  the  additional  security 
given  by  plate  glass.  The  chief  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  designing  the  internal  finish- 
ings of  the  ordinary  domestic  window  are — 
firstly,  that  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
light  admitted  ; secondly,  that  they  are  conve- 
nient for  the  Venetian  or  roller  blinds  ; thirdly, 
that  they  are  convenient  for  the  curtains  ; and, 
finally,  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  fur- 
niture generally.  Firstly  as  to  light.  It  is 
important,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the  light 
should  be  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible;  wide 
architraves  are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  as  if 
they  are  continued  over  the  head  of  the  window 
they  necessarily  bring  down  the  head.  Elabo- 
rate architraves  also  are,  as  a rule,  only  labour 
thrown  away,  for  as  soon  as  the  curtains  are  up 
they  are  seen  no  more,  except  by  the  house- 
maids or  a curious  visitor.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  room  in  which  they  are,  but 
any  elaborate  enrichment,  such  as  mio-ht 
be  legitimately  employed  round  the  archi- 
trave of  a door  is  out  of  place  round  a 
window.  The  jamb  linings,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  always  in  strong  light,  might  often 
have  more  attention  and  care  bestowed  in  their 
design  than  is  usually  the  ease.  Secondly,  as 
to  the  arrangements  made  for  blinds  : This,  in 
the  usual  way,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
speculating  builder.  Architects  often  keep  the 
sofiBt  of  the  linings  about  3in.  above  the 
frame,  which  makes  a fairly  convenient  space 
for  the  blind,  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  lowering  the  window  head.  A better  way 
is,  I think,  to  form  a box  above  the  lining, 
which  can  receive  either  a roller  or  Venetian 


blind,  and  when  pulled  up  is  out  of  sight  and 
obstructs  no  light.  The  usual  way  of  hanging 
Venetians  cuts  oil  at  least  Oin.  of  the  most 
valuable  light  when  drawn  fully  uj),  and  when 
this  is  added  to  the  architrave  and  cornice,  it 
brings  your  window-head  at  least  2ft.  from  the 
ceiling,  which  is  more  than  it  should  be  in  a 
Londond\velling‘-hotise,,of  which  1 am  espociallv 
speaking.  The  third  consideration  in  the 
arrangement  of  window  finishings  internally 
IS  the  hanging  of  curtains.  One  great  advance 
of  recent  years  in  improvement  in  this  direction 
is  the  abolition  of  deep  scalloped  valances 
which  many  upholsterers  will  still  induce  your 
clients  to  have,  unless  you  keep  a very  vigilant 
eye  on  them,  not  merely  till  the  house  is  out 
of  the  builder’s  hands,  but  also  furnished  ; and 
I confess  I cannot  understand  the  feeling  of 
those  who  seem  to  consider  that  the  attention 
now  paid  by  architects  to  this  particular  branch 
of  their  profession— viz.,  the  furnishing  of 
houses  designed  by  them — is  immaterial  to  them, 
for  surely  the  internal  decoration  of  a house 
has  always  been  considered  part  of  his  vocation, 
and  a careful  architect  will  design  all  his  cor- 
nices, joinery,  and  mouldings  with  a view  to 
their  subsequent  decoration  ; yet  surely  all  this 
trouble  is  entirely  thrown  away  if  he  has  no 
voice  in  the  furnishing.  What  becomes  of  all 
his  carefully-selected  contrasts  and  harmonies 
in  paint  and  paper  if  the  carpet  and  curtains 
are  in  discord  with  them  ? But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  before  us,  in  place  of  a 
deep  valance  cut  and  tortured  into  fantastic 
shapes,  and  imparting  a funereal  aspect  to  the 
room,  we  now  use  a plain  brass  rod  or  wood 
pole,  with  solid  turned  ends,  and  on  the  rod 
brass  or  wood  rings  carry  the  curtains — these 
should  be  carefully  selected  to  harmonise  with 
the  colours  in  the  room,  and  be  of  a length 
very  slightly  to  exceed  the  height  of  the 
window.  The  old  system  of  draping  the  cur- 
tains, and  spreading  the  ends  over  the  floor, 
tends  very  much  to  darken  the  room,  and  the 
curtains  thus  spread  are  inconvenient,  and  to 
my  mind  unsightly.  Extreme  fulness  in  cur- 
tains is  also  a mistake;  if  they  are  made  half 
as  wide  again  as  the  space  they  have  to  cover 
when  drawn,  they  will  be  found  quite  full 
enough,  and  will  not  be  so  inconvenient  when 
pulled  back.  Window  seats  are  an  old  fashion 
which  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned in  the  present  day  in  favour  of  the 
modern  window  back.  No  doubt,  the  small 
increase  of  space  has  been  the  main  object  of 
this  alteration,  and  in  town  houses  it  is  still 
probably  indispensible ; but  in  sacrificing  it  we 
undoubtedly  sacrifice  one  of  the  pleasantest 
seats  in  a room.  Think  of  any  room  you  know 
of  blessed  with  window-seats,  and  try  and  re- 
member where  in  your  leisure  and  idle  moments 
you  naturally  sit,  and  I think  you  will  find  it 
is  in  the  seat  in  the  window.  Without  it,  how- 
ever fine  the  view,  you  can  only  enjoy  it  pro- 
bably .standing,  for  you  cannot  well  pull  a chair 
up  in  front  of  the  window ; but  if  there  is  a 
window-seat,  you  drop  down  into  it  naturally, 
and  can  enjoy  the  view  at  your  leisure,  and  in 
this  sketch  of  the  interior  of  a drawing-room 
in  an  old  house,  called  Weston  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire,  here,  as  is  often  the  case  in  houses  of  a 
similar  date,  the  whole  depth  of  the  bay-window 
is  converted  into  one  large  seat  or  couch,  and 
this  is  by  far  the  favourite  seat  in  the  room, 
and  when  well  cushioned,  imitates  almost  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  East.  A deep  fixed  seat 
in  the  window  gives,  too,  an  air  of  comfort  to 
a room  which  nothing  else  hardly  can  give. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I have  slightly  touched 
on  most  of  the  points  I have  had  in  my  mind 
in  relation  to  windows,  especially  to  windows 
in  town  dwellings.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  when 
we  consider  how  much  the  dignity  and  refine- 
ment in  an  elevation  depends  on  the  treatment 
of  its  windows,  and  how  much  the  comfort, 
security,  and  health  of  the  inmates  also  depend 
on  the  careful  and  scientific  arrangement  of  the 
windows,  we  feel  at  once  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  subjects  to  which  every  student  of  archi- 
tecture should  turn  his  earnest  attention.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  summum  honum  of  architecture,  the 
one  great  leading  feature  which  should  bind  to- 
gether the  elevation  and  plan,  and  generally 
speaking,  upon  the  measure  of  success  with 
which  this  is  done  will  depend  the  appreciation 
and  merit  of  the  design.  Eemember,  the  first 


groat  use  of  a window  is  the  admission  of  light, 
full  and  suillcient.  Gray  speaks  of  "rich  win- 
dows that  exclude  the  light,  and  passages  that 
lead  to  nothing.’’  Modern  architecture  should 
not  bo  open  to  this  reproach.  'VVe  read  in  the 
Hilde  that  next  after  the  creation  of  the  world 
(lod  said  " let  there  he  light,  and  there  was 
light,”  and  after  that  record  it  is  not  for  man 
to  say  there  shall  be  darkness  and  exclude  the 
light.  Depend  upon  it  wherever  this  is  done  it 
is  wrong.  Light  and  sunbeams  mean  life  and 
health  to  all  men,  and  he  who  excludes  the  one 
excludes  the  other.  The  second  great  use  of  a 
window  is  that  we  may  look  out  of  it  and  enjoy 
the  prospect,  whatever  it  be,  and  any  arrange- 
ment which  does  not  admit  of  this  we  may  at 
once  recognise  as  wrong  (though  there  are,  of 
course,  cases  where  no  look-out  is  preferable  to 
the  only  one  to  be  obtained).  The  l^iird  great 
use  of  a window  is  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
ventilation  of  our  rooms,  without  which  we 
could  none  of  us  “ live  out  half  our  days.” 
And,  fourthly  and  lastly,  if  we  attempt  fairly  to 
carry  out  these  three  great  cardinal  points  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  windows  we  shall  find 
that  our  elevations  will  become  more  truthful 
and  representative  of  the  spirit  of  our  age,  and 
the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century  may 
continue  to  be  worthy  of  the  title  bestowed  on 
it  as  the  “ Printing  press  of  nations.”  And 
now,  gentlemen.  I greatly  fear  I have  told 
you  little  that  you  did  not  know  before,  but  if 
my  paper  may  be  the  means  of  our  thinking 
out  these  matters  more,  each  for  ourselves,  it 
will  have  done  some  good,  and  the  pleasure  it 
has  caused  me  to  write  it  will  be  shared  also, 
to  some  extent,  by  you. 


AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A FORTNIGHTLY  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion  was  held  on  Friday  evening ; the 
President,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  the  chair. 

THE  RECENT  BLACKBALLING. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  asked  the  Presi- 
dent whether  a certain  number  of  candidates 
for  membership — 19  out  of  62 — were  not  black- 
balled at  the  last  meeting,  and  if  so  would  he 
give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  objected  to, 
and  the  number  of  votes  recorded  against  them. 
Mr.  Hayes  (hon.  sec.)  said  he  had  not  the  list 
of  nominations  with  him,  not  knowing  they 
would  be  called  for.  The  numbers  of  those 
voting  were  not  taken,  but  about  35  or  40  used 
the  ballot-box  each  time.  Mr.  Mathews  in- 
quired whether  some  were  rejected  out  of  each 
batch.  He  wished  to  know  whether  there  was 
a real  intention  to  exclude  those  condidates,  or 
if  members  simply  tired  of  voting  so  many 
times.  The  President  said  the  result  of  the 
balloting  was  to  most  members  utterly  unex- 
pected. When  he  found  that  several  in  each 
batch  were  blackballed  he  pointed  out  to  the 
members  that  a rejected  candidate  could  not 
again  be  proposed  for  a year,  and  that  one 
adverse  vote  neutralised  five  favourable  ones. 
For  some  time  afterwards  there  was  no  rejec- 
tions, but  in  the  last  ten  no  fewer  than  five 
were  blac’xballed.  A Member  said  that  one  of 
those  rejected  had  informed  him  he  did  not 
know  a single  member  except  his  proposer  and 
seconder,  and  could  not,  therefore,  imagine  the 
cause  for  being  blackballed.  Another  speaker 
said  he  had  belonged  since  the  time  when  it 
met  in  Lyon’s-inn,  and  that  his  son  had  been 
looking  forward  to  joining  in  turn,  but  ha 
been  rejected.  He  looked  upon  it  as  rathe 
hard.  Mr.  Mathews  said  a grave  stigma  ha 
been  thrown  on  gentlemen  who  had  wished  to 
join,  and  handed  in  a notice  signed  by  12  mem- 
bers requesting  the  president  to  convene  a 
special  meeting  for  that  day  week  (to-night)  at 
8 p.m.,  to  consider  the  following  proposed  ad- 
dition to  rule  10,  “ In  each  case  in  which  a 
ballot  is  demanded  notice  shall  be  forwarded 
in  writing  to  the  proposer  and  seconder  by  the 
hon.  secs.,  at  least  three  days  before  the 
election.  If  necessary  the  election  to  be 
postponed  until  such  notice  shall  have  been 
given.”  Mr.  Riddett  gave  notice  of  an 
alternative  motion  to  add  to  rule  11,  which 
states  that  “ no  one  whose  nomination  has 
been  voted  upon  and  negatived  shall  be  again 
nominated  during  the  same  session,”  the  words 
" without  the  consent  of  the  committee.”  The 
following  were  elected  by  a show  of  hands  with- 
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out  opjosition:  -’I'.  II-  1-i‘ttK,  I*.  II.  .l<*nnint'H, 

<;.  Stuiiit  Sinitli.  Miirlin  Saiindora,  II.  Stanley 
SaumlcTH,  W.  Martin,  Hli/xanl,  (ieodwin,  .1. 
-lelTrieH,  llawl.‘y,  Dyball,  D.  S.  iIen<Ier«on.  A. 
Morton,  J.  I'l.  Arpin,  -I.  Coutta,  and  II.  Krv. 

Tho  ritESiDicNT  read  a letter  from  Mra.  F.  I’. 
Oockendl,  in  rejdy  to  the  expreBsion  of  eondo- 
lenco  forwarded  her,  in  whicdi  that  lady  Raid 
that  none  of  the  testimonicB  to  her  hushand’s 
memory  were  more  delisrlitful  than  thono  from 
members  of  the  profession  he  loved  bo  dearly. 

OKOANB  IN  CnUIlCIlES. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  read  a paper  on 
the  architectural  treatment  of  orjjans,  limiting 
his  scope  to  a consideration  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  new  churches.  He  premised  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  speaking  as  though 
the  organ  were  the  one  thing  for  which 
churches  and  choirs  existed,  although  he  feared 
too  often  organists  adopted  this  standpoint. 

As  an  illustration  Mr.  Clarke  mentioned  that 
he  once  accompanied  Dr.  Wesley,  late  organist 
at  Hereford  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished organists  and  performers  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  a large  church  in  a country  town, 
where  the  organ  stood  exceedingly  well  in  a 
lofty  and  open  chancel  aisle,  conveniently  near 
the  singers  and  vestry.  The  doctor  admitted 
that  the  arrangement  was  fair,  but  added,  “If 
that  church  were  mine  I would  take  out  the 
east  window,  throw  open  a great  arch,  and 
stand  the  organ  over  the  altar.  How  it  would 
sound  down  the  church !”  The  lecturer 
divided  his  subject  into  two  portions — first 
describing  the  machine  itself;  and  secondly 
considering  its  best  position,  and  the  conditions 
of  that  position,  including  external  as  well  as 
general  treatment.  The  old-fashioned  organ 
was  to  the  spectator  often  a splendid  monu- 
mental but  frequently  a cumbrous  and  unmean- 
ing thing ; the  modern  one  is  an  ugly  box  sur- 
mounted by  a stack  of  pipes,  reminding  one  of 
a zinc-worker’s  premises  in  the  New-road.  On 
further  investigation  the  architect  finds  this 
case  takes  up  a great  deal  of  room,  but  has 
not  anything  very  substantial  inside.  A great 
many  little  sticks,  a vast  amount  of  dust  and 
other  things  not  to  be  understood,  but  gene- 
rally a large  box  somewhere  near  '.the  roof,  and 
this  box  often  presents  a most  ugly  and  obtru- 
side  appearapce  from  the  outside.  Speaking 
generally,  an  organ  consists  of  four  main  divi- 
sions— the  great  organ,  the  swell  organ,  the 
choir  organ,  and  the  pedal — the  first  three 
being  controlled  by  manual  key-boards,  and 
the  fourth  by  a pedal-board.  Each  division  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  consists  of  the  pipes, 
the  wind-chest  on  which  they  stand,  and 
mechanism  connecting  these  divisions  with  the 
key-boards — common  to  all  air-bellows,  a wind 
reservoir  and  trunks  for  conveying  air  to  the 
various  parts ; and  lastly  the  swell-organ  is 
enclosed  in  the  unwieldy  box  already  referred 
to.  The  question  arises  what  space  ought  to 
be  allowed  so  as  to  commodiously  accommo- 
date an  average  instrument,  the  blower,  and 
the  player.  Too  often  an  organ  of  needless 
size  is  put  into  a church,  one  of  fifty  stops 
being  obtained  where  one  of  thirty  would  sound 
more  effectively.  If  the  architect  knows  from 
the  first  that  he  is  to  stable  such  a monster  he 
is  to  blame  if  he  does  not  do  so  to  advantage, 
but  where  he  cannot  tell  what  is  coming,  but 
has  only  to  make  “adequate  provision  for  a 
suitable  organ,”  he  can  no  more  be  condemned 
if  the  roaring  monster  be  pent  up  than  if  the 
pulpit  will  not  hold  a Daniel  Lambert.  Con- 
siderable height  is  needed  for  an  average  in- 
strument, for  the  pedal  department  has  pipes 
16ft.  speaking  length,  mounted  on  a block  at 
least  2ft.  above  the  floor;  and  further  the  other 
departments  should  be  proportionately  raised, 
so  that  the  sound  may  get  away  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  the  inclosure  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  case.  Reference  may  be  made 
on  this  and  other  points  to  “ Organs  and  Organ 
Building  ” by  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Rimbault, 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject.*  As  to  floor 
space,  a square  of  from  14ft.  to  IGft.  on  a side, 
according  to  the  number  of  pedal  stops  em- 
ployed, will  suffice.  Thus,  in  an  average-sized 
church,  to  accommodate  GOO  people,  the  average 
organ  will  probably  occupy  a space  of  10ft. 

* A much  more  comprehensive  work  by  Mr.  John 
Watson  Warman  is  now  appearing  in  tlie  pages  of  the 
Inglish  Mcchwnic  and  World  of  Science.— Kn.  B.  N. 


d<!(q)  by  l(jft.  acroHB  and  20ft.  high.  I’rocecd- 
ing  to  his  second  divinion  -the  j)i;?iition  of  the 
organ  and  its  conHcqucnt  conditions,  -the  lec- 
turer thought  we  ought  not  to  take  j)recedent 
as  a guide  in  the  -ame  way  that  we  do  in  our 
architectural  details,  for  the  organ  as  we  use  it 
did  not  exist  in  niedimval  churches.  As 
by  general  consent  the  choir  is  now  placed 
in  the  chancel,  the  organ  should  not  be  far 
away  from  the  voices  it  is  to  support  and 
accompany ; indeed,  those  few  persons  who 
advocate  its  removal  to  the  west  c-nd  Ijelong  to 
the  class  who  hold  that  tho  church  and  choir 
exist  solely  for  the  glorification  cf  the  organ. 
Accepting,  then,  a position  near  the  chancel,  it 
must  be  considered  whether  there  ought  to  be 
built  an  organ-chamber,  a transept,  or  an  aisle — 
whether  the  organ  ought  to  Vie  divided,  whether 
bracketed  out  from  the  wall,  whether  it  shall 
be  on  the  floor  or  raised,  and,  if  the  latter,  what 
inconveniences  may  result ; whether  it  shall  be 
blown  by  an  engine  or  by  hand.  Over  and 
above  all  these  points  our  plans  and  sections 
must  show  that  the  organ  will  not  interfere 
with  the  convenient  use  of  the  church  by  the 
clergy  and  congregation,  and  will  not  darken 
nor  obstruct  the  chancel.  The  organist  also 
must  be  well  placed  for  seeing  and  hearing, 
and  artificial  light,  increasing  the  risk  of  fire, 
must  not  be  needed  by  him.  The  first  and 
great  desideratum  is  that  there  should  be  abun- 
dant space  about  the  organ,  and,  above  all,' 
height.  What  the  designing  architect  calls 
an  organ-chamber  is  too  often  regarded  by  the 
organist  as  a species  of  enlarged  dog-kennel 
with  two  little  doors,  one  to  the  chancel  and 
one  to  the  aisle — the  whole  thing,  arches  and 
all  crammed  with  pipes  whistling  and  scream- 
ing at  one  another,  and  the  bulk  of  them  half 
above  the  crowns  of  the  little  doors  aforesaid. 
The  larger  and  more  complete  the  organ  is  that 
is  placed  in  this  conventional  chamber  the 
worse  will  be  the  result,  as  each  individual 
portion  of  the  instrument  has  less  space  about 
it.  In  many  instances  an  organ  costing,  say, 
.£1,000,  and  so  placed,  is  less  powerful  in  efiect 
and  less  pleasing  in  tone  than  would  be  one 
with  half  the  number  of  stops  in  the  same 
position.  If  the  plan  and  sections  of  a new 
church  are  such  as  to  make  it  most  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  a building  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  an  organ-chamber,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  this  shall  be  as  tho- 
roughly one  with  the  church  as  possible. 
Several  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
the  receptacle  is  in  itself  of  ample  proportions, 
but  the  arches  into  the  chancel  are  low,  much 
impairing  the  quality  of  the  tone.  The  roof  of 
the  chamber  and  also  the  openings  into  chancel 
and  aisle,  should  be  as  lofty  as  possible.  Avoid 
an  arch  into  the  aisle  and  continue  the  aisle 
roof  (if  the  aisle  be  lofty)  right  over  the  organ, 
or  treat  the  chamber  as  a comparatively  shallow 
and  broad  recess  cutting  into  the  main  roof  of 
chancel  like  a transept.  With  the  latter  treat- 
ment the  organ  front  can  be  made  conterminous 
with  or  even  project  beyond  the  line  of  chancel 
wall,  and  thus  the  unsatisfactory  efiect  of  a 
large  break  in  the  length  of  wall  will  be 
avoided.  As  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  several  parts  of  an  organ  may  be  modified 
in  position  to  suit  various  situations  the  great 
organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  Marien  Kirche 
at  Lubeck  was  mentioned ; this  instrument 
is  upwards  of  80ft.  high  and  40ft.  wide,  but 
not  more  than  Vft.  or  8ft.  deep.  Unless 
there  be  far  more  height  than  we  generally 
get  in  modern  churches,  it  is  not  well  to  build 
a projection  for  the  organ  with  the  vestry 
below,  or  if  it  must  be  done  only  the  back  part 
of  the  instrument  will  be  over  the  vestry,  the 
front  part  coming  down  to  the  floor.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  modern  towers,  and 
the  necessary  thickness  of  the  walls  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  openings  through  them, 
the  conversion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  to 
the  use  of  an  organ-chamber  is  about  one  of  the 
worst,  and,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  most 
usual  places  that  can  be  selected.  An  instance 
of  a successful  treatment  of  the  organ  in  a 
tower  is  to  be  seen  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s, 
Paddington,  but  here  there  is  a good  deal  of 
height  and  clear  space  above.  Of  an  instru- 
ment well  placed  in  a shallow  recess  a good 
example  is  that  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Vaux- 
hall. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

KARM  lIUlLOlNIia. 

Large  itr.xggling  buildings  are  incyinvenient 
and  cost  much  in  repair.  Near  the  hmue  and 
farmyard  there  diould  be  a small  paved  (Xiurt, 
separated  from  the  yard  by  a low  wall.  In  this 
court,  which  should  communicate  with  the 
dairy,  the  utensils  may  be  placed  on  proper 
benches  to  air  and  dry  in  thesun  (Dairy).  Tho 
yard  or  yards  in  a large  farm  should  bo 
sheltered  on  the  north  side  by  the  Viarns,  which 
need  not  be  so  extensive  as  used  formerly  to  be 
thought  necessary.  Owing  to  the  improved 
system  of  stacking  corn  in  the  open  air  modern 
bams  are  much  smaller  than  formerly,  their 
chief  use  being  to  contain  a threshing  floor  or 
floors.  This  floor,  where  smaller  -ueds  are 
threshed  out,  such  as  clover  and  the  grasses,  is 
usually  in  the  middle  of  the  barn,  and  made  of 
stone,  brick,  oak,  or  tempered  earth,  those  of 
oak,  formed  of  planks  2iin.  thick,  dowelled  or 
ploughed  and  tongued  together,  being  con- 
sidered the  beet.  Free  circulation  of  air  is  an 
important  item  to  be  considered  in  constructing 
barns.  If  bams  are  roofed  with  tiles  they 
should  be  bedded  in  coarse  hay,  and  if  with 
thatch,  reeds  are  to  be  preferred.  A small  yard 
should  be  provided  independent  of  the  other 
mentioned  above,  with  sheds  for  cattle  to 
shelter  in.  The  cart  sheds  should  be  in  the 
stack-yard,  which  properly  occupies  a space 
north  of  the  Vjarn.  On  each  side  of  the  yard 
should  be  placed  the  stables,  cowhouses,  &c., 
and  feeding  stalls,  near  which  should  be  a 
pump,  also  a convenient  place  to  put  hay, 
straw,  and  turnips,  and  the  machine  for  cutting 
the  same.  Light  thatched  roofs  are  sufficient  for 
the  sheds  and  smaller  Imildings,  and  even  the 
cow-houses  and  stables.  The  house  (detached 
from  the  farm-buildings)  should  have  a tiled 
or  slated  roof. — J.  A. 

FIREPLACE. 

The  fireplace  was  used  in  the  smaller  apart- 
ments of  houses  even  in  Norman  times,  and 
numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  build- 
ings as  early  as  the  13th  century,  as  in  Ay  don 
Castle,  Northumberland.  At  this  period  the 
fireplace  was  usually  a plain  opening,  with 
corbelled  mantle  and  moulded  shelf ; many  have 
pyramidal  hoods  as  at  Netley  Abbey.  In  the 
Perpendicular  style  the  fireplace  was  much 
ornamented,  and  many  rich  examples  of  Tudor 
fireplaces  may  be  found  in  the  old  residences 
and  manor-houses.  Some  of  these  have  been 
reproduced  lately— the  leading  feature  in  them 
being  a wide  opening,  deep  enough  for  seats, 
arched  near  the  ceiling;  in  the  centre  and 
back  of  opening  the  grate  with  its  andiron  is 
placed.  The  sides  of  fireplace  are  sometimes 
enriched  with  carving,  plaster  ornamentation, 
or  tiles.  We  refer  the  reader  to  fireplaces  at 
Mayfield,  Sussex;  Apthorpe,  Northhants  (open- 
ino-  of  which  is  6ft.  x 4ft.  9in.) ; St.  Cross 
Hospital,  Winchester  ; Palace  at  Linlithgow 
(a  wide  opening  of  20ft.  lOin.,  divided  into 
three  by  pillars  and  hooded)  ; fireplace  at 
Dirleton  Castle,  &c. ; also  to  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Dictionary” — article  Chemine.  See  also 
Dollman’fe  “ Ancient  Domestic  Architecture.” 

FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS. 

To  confine  the  risk  of  fire  in  buildings  “ J.  A.  ’ 
observes  the  building  should  be  divided  into 
compartments,  and  so  constructed  that  the  con- 
tents of  one  compartment  might  be  consumed 
by  fire  without  calcining,  melting,  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  surrounding  horizontal  and  up- 
right partitions,  and  thus  stopping  the  fire 
from  spreading  to  the  other  rooms  or  floors.  It 
has  been  thought  that  stoneorbrick  divisions  and 
external  walls,  lintels,  and  staircases  of  iron, 
floors  or  landings  of  tiles,  iron,  and  stone, 
would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a fireproof  building  ; but  Captain  Shaw 
says  : — “ Stone  is  in  no  sense  fireproof ; on  the 
contrary  it  yields  to  fire  sooner  than  almost 
any  building  material,  much  more  rapidly  than 
wood.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not,  like  wood,  add 
fuel  to  the  fire,  but  it  does  worse,  as  its  known 
tendency  to  split  off  from  the  walls  and  fall 
down  altogether  prevents  the  firemen  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  best  positions  for 
their  work,  which  they  can  almost  always 
occupy  where  there  are  wooden  staircases. 
Cast-iron  columns  are  now  much  used  for  sup- 
porting floors  of  warehouses  and  shops,  but 
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when  subjected  to  a tomperaturo  of  2,780°  or 
2,787°  Fahr.,  which  is  probably  below  that  of 
the  centre  of  a lar^e  building  on  fire,  it  becomes 
liquid.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  occa- 
sional brick  columns  and  wooden  posts  well 
coated  in  plaster,  and  the  remaining  iron 
columns  to  a considerable  extent  also  coated 
with  plaster.  Good  oak  posts,  with  girders  and 
joists  well  tilled  in  with  proper  concrete  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  are  perhaps  more  fire- 
proof than  any  arrangement  of  iron  and  brick 
or  stone  construction.  Tlie  experiments  of 
Captain  Shaw  showed  that  even  inflammable 
pitch-pine  posts,  12in.  thick,  were  perfectly 
proof  against  any  heat  that  could  be  applied 
to  them.  Solutions  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
muriate  of  soda,  sal-ammoniac,  borax,  alum, 
and  several  other  salts  and  alkalies  with  which 
wood  may  be  impregnated,  or  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  surface,  may,  to  a certain  extent, 
render  timber  incombustible.  [The  most  fire- 
resisting  material  is  concrete  when  made  of 
calcined  materials.] 

PIBEPEOOF  CONSTEUCTION. 

Under  this  head  we  may  simply  confine  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  leading  types  by  fire- 
proof floors.  There  are  several  kinds  claiming 
notice,  the  peculiarity  of  which  chiefly  consists 
in  imbedding  iron  girders  and  joists  in  concrete. 
We  may  name  Fox  and  Barrett’s  patent  sys- 
tem of  arches  between  iron  flanged  girders,  with 
ties  and  concrete  filling  in  to  level  of  floor ; and 
the  French  system,  in  which  the  filling  in  is 
placed  upon  iron  beams  crossed  by  bars,  a flat 
centring  being  used  below  to  form  a plaster 
of  Paris  ceiling.  The  chief  French  systems  are 
the  Systeme  Vaux  and  the  Systeme  Thuasn^  from 
the  inventors’  names.  'The  English  varieties 
of  this  system  are  well  known ; we  may  mention 
the  floors  of  Messrs.  Measure,  Moreland  & Son, 
Shaw,  Phillips,  &c.  Recently  a better  and 
more  effective  plan  has  been  introduced,  in 
which  the  iron  is  limited,  and  the  concrete  is 
made  to  take  the  position  of  the  upper  flange 
to  resist  compression,  iron  bars  or  plates  being 
introduced  as  tensile  members  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  beam  or  floor.  Hyatt’s  system,  in 
which  Portland  cement  concrete  is  combined 
with  iron  bars,  illustrates  this  plan  (see  article 
in  Buildino  News,  last  vol.).  In  some  other 
instances  the  iron  beams  have  been  encased  in 
earthenware  tubes,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
constructed  withifire-bricks,  joggled  together,  as 
in  Homblower’s  patent.  In  all  the  recent  and 
most  improved  systems  the  objects  have  been 
first  to  lessen  the  amount  of  iron,  and  secondly 
to  immerse  it  so  completely  in  concrete  as  to 
protect  it  from  the  action  of  fire.  In  columns  the 
same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  earthen- 
ware or  terra-cotta  tubes,  or  a casing  of  plaster. 

FIXTUEES, 

A term  applied  to  articles  affixed  to  the  land 
directly  or  indirectly  so  as  to  become  part  of 
the  freehold.  The  nature  and  degree  of 
annexation  must  be  taken  into  account  in  dis- 
tinguishing a landlord’s  from  a tenant’s  fixture. 
In  the  “ Architectural  Dictionary  ” landlords’ 
fixtures  are  defined  as  things  necessary  for 
tenantable  occupation,  and  tenants’  as  those 
desirable  for  simply  personal  and  individual  con- 
venience. Those  things  fixed  by  a tenant  for 
trade  purposes  or  profit  have  been  ruled  to  be 
removable.  Such  fittings  include  bar-fittings, 
brewing  vessels  and  coppers,  pipes,  cisterns, 
counters,  desks,  drawers,  furnaces,  gas-pipes, 
glass  fronts  to  shops,  pumps,  shelves,  blinds, 
machinery,  &c.  Erections  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture  have  not  had  this  right  extended 
to  them,  though  by  a recent  Act  the  tenant 
can,  by  agreement  with  the  landlord  and  a 
month’s  notice  before  expiration  of  lease, 
remove  such  things  and  erections  as  may  be 
taken  away  without  injuring  the  freehold. 
Among  ordinary  house  fixtures  held  to  be  re- 
movable by  the  tenant  are  baize  doors,  baths, 
bells,  blinds,  ornamental  chimney-pieces,  cop- 
pers, cupboards  temporarily  fixed,  furnaces, 
finger-plates,  gas-fittings,  grates,  hangings,  and 
wainscot  when  fixed  temporarily,  hat-rails, 
ovens,  sheds  if  not  attached  to  other  erections, 
&c.  The  degree  of  annexation  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  also  if  the  fitting  can  be  re- 
moved  without  injury  or  loss  to  the  freehold. 
Conservatories,  partitions,  doors,  dressers, 
hearths,  windows,  locks,  &c.,  are  held  not  to  be 


removable.  Tlioro  is  an  important  distinction 
between  things  fixed  by  nails  and  screws,  the 
former  pertaining  to  landlords’  and  the  latter 
to  tenants’  fixtures.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
“ Grady  on  Fixtures;”  also  articles  in  Buildin(1 
News. 

PliAMBOYANT. 

(Fr.  Flambeau  a torch.)  The  name  given  to 
the  later  Gothic  or  tertiary  style  (ogive  tertiale) 
of  France,  contemporary  with  the  Perpendicular 
of  England.  De  Caumont  assigns  it  the  t.'ith 
and  early  part  of  the  IGth  century.  Besides 
the  curvilinear  and  flame-like  form  of  the 
window  tracery  and  panelling,  the  mouldings 
are  chiefly  composed  of  hollow,  ogee,  and  roll 
members,  but  have  few  fillets,  and  there  is  an 
evident  weakness  apparent  in  them.  Mould- 
ings are  also  continuous  without  impost  mem- 
bers or  separation.  Sometimes  the  mouldings 
interpenetrate.  As  Parker  observes,  the  effect 
of  the  mouldings  is  generally  tame. 

“ C.  A.  G.”  sends  the  following  notes : — 
The  French  antiquaries  have  given  the  name 
of  Flamboyant  to  the  later  Gothic  of  France, 
contemporary  with  the  Perpendicular  in 
England.  The  usual  and  leading  characteristic 
of  the  Flamboyant  style  is  found  in  the  wavy 
flame-like  forms  of  the  tracery  in  the  windows, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  has  many 
features  in  common  with  our  Perpendicular, 
although  at  first  sight  it  differs  so  much  from 
it.  The  frequent  use  of  pendants  in  the  place 
of  bosses,  and  of  continuous  mouldings  round 
the  arches  and  sides  of  the  windows,  with  the 
absence  of  shafts  or  capitals,  are  common  to 
both  styles.  In  the  French  style  we  also  com- 
monly find  the  pillars  without  capitals,  the 
mouldings  of  the  archivolt  dying  away  into  the 
pillar,  or  sometimes  continued  to  the  base  (for 
the  pillars  and  the  mouldings  in  the  jambs  of 
doors  or  windows  commonly  have  bases  though 
no  capitals).  The  crockets  are  larger  and  more 
distant  than  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  are 
also  more  spreading  and  flat,  not  so  much  like 
round  knots  as  in  the  Perpendicular.  The 
porches  of  this  style  are  very  large,  rich,  and 
elegant,  frequently  occupying  the  space  of  one 
of  the  side  chapels,  the  outer  arch  fringed  with 
open-work  hanging  from  it  in  a very  elegant 
manner,  the  doorway  divided  into  two  smaller 
doors  with  flat  arches  over  them,  and  the  door- 
way plane  above  them  filled  with  sculpture. 

“ C.  P.  E.”  cites  as  examples  : — Doorways  at 
Cologne,  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  Harfleur,  &c. 
Arches  vary  much  in  form,  from  equilateral  to 
flat  three-centred.  Mouldings  of  pier  arches 
frequently  die  into  the  column  without  any  cap 
or  abacus  to  mark  the  line  of  springing,  and  in 
some  eases  continue  down  nearly  to  the  ground, 
where  they  are  stopped  by  small  bases,  similarly 
to  our  own  Perpendicular.  Battlements  are 
almost  unknown  in  this  style.  The  parapets  of 
open  work  are  generally  of  very  rich  character. 
The  Flamboyant  style  did  not  die,  but  merged 
gradually  into  the  Renaissance,  and  many  of 
the  examples  of  this  mixed  style  present  “ very 
picturesque  combinations  and  striking  effects.” 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  Vetheuil,  illustrated  in  the  Building  News 
on  Dec.  22nd,  1876,  and  another  (Domestic), 
illustrated  on  Jan.  5,  1877.  The  same  journal 
gave  some  domestic  examples  of  Flamboyant 
architecture  (Bruges)  Jan.  21,  1876. 

FLANGE, 

The  projecting  members  of  an  iron  beam.  The 
term  is  applied  also  to  the  projection  round  the 
edge  of  metal  pipes  or  columns,  cylinders,  &c., 
to  admit  of  screw  or  bolt  fastenings.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  first  definition,  the  proportion 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  to  give  the  best  result 
for  flanges  of  cast-iron  beams  was  when  the 
sectional  area  of  upper  flange  was  one-sixth  th.a,t 
of  the  lower  flange.  This  result  agrees  with  the 
relative  resistance  of  cast  iron  to  compression 
and  extension.  In  wrought-iron  beams  the 
flanges  are  generally  made  equal,  particularly 
in  rolled  joists,  and  the  flanges  have  a taper 
section  on  each  side  of  web.  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark 
gives  the  mean  thickness  of  ordinary  rolled 
joist  flanges  at  from  l-19th  to  1-lOth  of  depth. 

In  wrought  rivetted  beams  the  upper  flange  is 
often  made  of  larger  area,  or  curved  to  prevent 
buckling.  We  consider  the  upper  flange  re- 
quires to  be  the  strongest  in  wrought  iron. 
(See  works  of  Hodgkinson,  Fairbairn,  Rankine, 

D.  K.  Clark,  and  various  articles  in  Building 
News.  See  art.  “ Girder”). 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Great  Industries  of  Great  liritain  (CasHoll, 
Better,  and  Galpin,)  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
very  handsome  and  important  serial  work.  'I'ho 
subjects — which  are  in  every  case  dealt  with  by 
competent  writers — are  sulliciently  indicated 
by  the  title.  'I'liose  which  treat  on  "Health 
and  Disease  in  Industrial  Occupations,”  and 
" Industrial  Eegislation,”  are  especi.ally  worth 
reading.  'The  illustrations  throughout  are  well- 
chosen,  well-executed,  and  numerous,  and  the 
work  altogether  is  decidedly  above  the  average. 
Health  Primers  (London  : Hardwick  and  Hogue) 
are  doubtless  meant  to  do  good,  but  if  the  rest 
of  the  series  are  not  more  carefully  edited 
than  " 'The  House  and  its  Surroundings,”  the 
result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  on  p.  22,  that,  to  keep  out  damp, 
“ walls  should  be  built  double,  with  an  inter- 
space, strengthened  occasionally  by  cross-ties  of 
brick.”  Again,  on  p.  10,  the  old  mistake  is 
made  of  stigmatising  “ all  clay  soils  as  invari- 
ably damp  and  unwholesome,”  in  apparent 
obliviousness  of  the  fact  that,  given  other  proper 
conditions,  a clay  foundation  may  be  a much 
better  one  than  one  of  gravel.  The  chapter  on 
“Ventilation  ” is  very  inadequate,  and  that  on 
“Warming  and  Lighting”  scarcely  less  so. 
The  contributors  to  this  series  seem  more  at 
home  in  connection  with  medical  subjects.  The 
three  other  treatises  to  hand—  viz.,  those  on 
“ Alcohol,”  “ Exercise  and  Training,”  and 
“ Premature  Death  ” — are  better  than  the  first, 
which  might  with  advantage  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  an  architect  or  practical  sanitarian 
for  revision.  The  Magic  Lantern  Manual,  by 
W.  J.  Chadwick  (London  : F.  Warne  and  Co.), 
is  a seasonable  treatise  on  a good  subject.  We 
know  the  author  is  held  in  good  reputation  by 
the  readers  of  our  contemporary.  The  English 
Mechanic,  on  matters  connected  with  this  inte- 
resting instrument,  and  have  no  doubt  many 
will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  his 
practical  experience.  The  British  Almanac  and 
Companion  for  1879  (The  Stationers’  Co.)  bears 
the  usual  resemblance  to  its  predecessors.  The 
City  Diary,  1879  (London : W.  H.  and  L. 
Collingridge),  is  issued  for  the  sixteenth  time. 
It  is  as  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  as  any 
other  diary  published,  and  contains  much  in- 
formation about  City  matters  not  given  in  any 
other  similar  publication.  Hence,  it  is  useful 
not  only  to  City  men,  but  to  all  who  want  to 
know  anything  about  City  rhatters.  Sprague’s 
Pocket  Diary  and  Architects’  and  Surveyors’ 
Memorandum  Book  for  1879.  Messrs.  Sprague 
and  Co.,  of  22,  Martin’s-lane,  E.C.,  have  just 
issued  a new  edition  for  1879,  of  their  pocket 
diary,  containing  their  well-known  “ Tables,” 
&c.  The  present  edition  has  undergone  tho- 
rough revision,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  author  of  “ The  Science 
of  Building,”  and  other  well-known  works.  In 
the  " Tables  of  Measure,”  on  p.  31,  among  other 
corrections,  we  find  the  true  lengths  of  a degree 
of  latitude  or  longitude  is  given,  and  with  the 
" Table  of  Links  ” reduced  to  feet  and  inches. 
On  p.  32,  a simple  rule  is  added  for  converting 
links  into  inches,  and  vice  versa.  Under  the 
heading  of  “ Sundries,”  on  p.  33,  several  new 
items  of  weights  have  been  inserted.  On  p.  34 
we  find  tables  of  all  the  different  “French 
measures  compared  with  English,”  which  have 
been  made  more  complete  by  the  addition  of 
some  French  measures  of  solidity,  which  were 
omitted  in  previous  editions.  The  “ Tables  of 
Weights  of  Stone,”  and  “ Sundries,”  on  p.  35, 
have  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  addition  of 
the  weights  of  other  materials  of  importance 
to  the  builder.  On  p.  36  and  elsewhere,  much 
new  matter  has  been  added,  and  generally  the 
value  of  this  handy  and  accurate  pocket  com- 
panion is  enhanced.  The  Professional  Pocket 
Book  (London  : Waterlow  and  Sons,  Limited), 
which  is  published  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  is  a most  useful  daily  and 
hourly  engagement  diary — the  only  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  thus  arranged. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Art  Review  expects,  early  in 
January,  to  hear  of  the  iHaugnration  of  a new  Art 
Society.  Its  members  will  be  made  up  from  the 
ranks  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  decorative 
artists,  who  seem  to  have  been  sadly  overleoked  by 
all  the  existing  societies.  Several  of  the  best  known 
artists  in  stained  glass  and  mural  decorators  are 
amongst  its  suppo»ters. 
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HOUSE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

At  Cambridge  several  bouses  are  being  built 
at  the  backs  of  the  colleges.  We  give  an  illus- 
tration of  “ St.  Martin’s,”  recently  completed 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  for  the  Eev.  C.  E. 
Graves,  of  St.  John’s  College.  It  is  built  with 
red  bricks,  the  dressings  being  rubbed,  and  the 
copings  finished  with  red  stone.  The  internal 
fittings  are  all  finished  in  the  same  character 
as  the  main  builing. 

KENSINGTON  VESTRY  HALL  AND  OFFICES. 

W E give  a perspective  view  and  ground  and 
first-floor  plans  of  this  building,  now  in  course 
of  erection  from  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.A., 
architect,  of  10,  King’s  Arms-yard,  Moorgate- 
street,  London.  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  by  Lord  Kensington  on 
Thursday,  December  12th.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  building  is  in  the  centre  from 
High-street,  Kensington,  but  there  is  also  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  large  hall  from 
Church-passage  at  the  side,  and  back  entrance 
for  the  housekeeper,  inspectors,  &c.,  from 
Church-court  in  the  rear.  The  front  right- 
hand  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  vestry  clerk’s  department,  and  comprises 
vestry  clerk’s  public  and  private  office,  accoun- 
tant’s office,  waiting-room,  and  strong-room  for 
daily  use  ; a separate  stairs  leads  to  the  base- 
ment under  same,  in  which  are  provided  large 
fireproof  rooms  and  spare  offices.  The  sur- 
veyor’s department  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
comprises  general  office,  drawing  office,  sur- 
veyor’s private  room  and  room  for  papers,  &c., 
and  a separate  fireproof  room  is  also  situated  in 
the  basement  under  these  offices.  The  medical 
officer’s  and  sanitary  inspector’s  offices  are 
placed  in  the  rear  of  building,  and  the  large 
committee-room,  56ft.  long  x 30ft.  wide,  is  also 
in  the  rear,  next  Church-court,  but  entered 
from  the  central  hall ; a separate  waiting-room 
and  lavatory  is  connected  with  this.  The  first 
floor  comprises  the  vestry  hall,  92ft.  long  x 
45ft.  Gin.  wide,  entered  from  the  grand  stair- 
case; at  the  east  end  is  the  platform,  and  a 
gallery  is  placed  at  the  west  end,  approached 
by  a separate  staircase  and  entrance  from 
Church-passage.  The  vestry  hall  is  32ft.  high  ; 
adjoining  the  east  end  is  the  anteroom  and 
separate  staircase  from  ground  floor  to  plat- 
form. A second  large  committee-room,  56ft.  x 
Oft.,  is  placed  over  the  one  below,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  staircase  is  a sub-committee- 
oom.  The  basement  is  used  as  spare  offices, 
itchen  for  housekeeper,  fireproof  rooms,  lava- 
tories, &c.  'The  housekeeper’s  living  and  bed- 
rooms are  on  the  second  floor  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  building,  and  a laboratory  for  the 
analyst  is  also  provided  on  this  floor.  The 
contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Braid 
and  Co.,  of  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  the  contract 
for  the  works  being  .£30,400.  The  working 
drawings  as  originally  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  tender  as  given  by  Messrs.  Braid 
and  Co.,  only  included  building  on  the  site  as 
originally  dealt  with  in  the  architectural  com- 


petition ; hut  upon  the  works  being  commenced 
llio  owners  of  the  two  houses  in  Church-court, 
who  had  till  then  refused  to  sell  their  property, 
offered  to  come  to  Uirms ; the  vestry  heught ) 
these  liouses  and  enlarged  the  site,  and  fresh 
drawings  were  accordingly  prepared  hy  the 
architect,  Messrs.  Braiil  and  Co.  agreeing  to  do 
the  extra  work  at  the  same  prices  as  in  their 
original  contract.  The  elevations  and  general 
plan  of  the  buildings  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  were  successful  in  the  compe- 
tition, but,  the  site  having  been  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-fourth,  the  two  large  com- 
mittee-roouisand  con.siderable  additional  accom- 
modation have  been  otitained.  'I'he  whole  of  the 
principal  front  and  side  of  the  building  is  being 
carried  out  in  Portland  stone,  the  small  columns 
being  polished  grey  granite. 

DUNBLANE  CATHEDRAL  AND  SWEETHEART 
ABBEY. 

New  Abbey,  or  Sweetheart,  is  situated  about 
seven  miles  from  Dumfries,  founded  in  1275 
by  Devorgilla,  mother  of  John  Baliol,  King  of 
Scotland,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  John 
Baliol,  of  Bernard  Castle ; hence  the  name 
Sweetheart.  It  occupies  a picturesque  site. 
The  sketch  shows  chancel  end.  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  of  which  we  give  the  west  front,  is 
situated  in  Stirlingshire,  a few  miles  from  the 
town  of  Stirling.  It  is  of  the  Early  English 
period,  though  there  are  portions  of  earlier 
date.  The  west  door  is  very  beautiful,  but 
much  dilapidated.  Both  drawings  are  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow.  An  elevation  and 
details  of  the  west  front  of  Dunblane  Cathe- 
dral appeared  in  the  “ Sketchbook  Series  ” in 
the  Building  News  for  May  20th,  1870,  and 
the  nave  arcade,  and  south  fa9ade  in  the  same 
series,  Oct.  14th,  1870. 

new  natural  history  museum. 

This  double-page  plate  gives  the  general 
working  details  of  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
new  Natural  History  Museum.  For  details  of 
the  enriched  parts  as  well  as  figure  panels 
and  frieze,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Build- 
ing News  for  Nov.  8th,  where  they  will  be 
found  illustrated  from  sketches  made  from  the 
work  itself.  The  drawing  to-day  explains 
itself,  while  its  position  both  on  plan  and 
elevation  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  general 
perspective  view  and  plan  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  give.  Next  week  a double-page 
plate  will  be  devoted  to  enlarged  sketches  of 
the  big  animals  between  the  dormers  of  the 
principal  faqade  and  some  gargoyles.  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Northampton. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northampton  School  of  Art  was  held  on  the 
4th  inst.  Mr.  Hill,  the  head-master,  reported 
that  the  school  now  stands  in  a higher  posi- 
tion than  it  did  this  time  last  year  with  regard 
to  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  works 
at  South  Kensington,  a greater  number  of 
students  having  gained  prizes  for  works  in  the 
advanced  stages,  particularly  that  of  design, 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  school  was 
first  commenced.  'Three  students  gained 
prizes  for  original  designs  of  muslin  curtains, 
three  for  original  designs  for  wall  papers,  three 
students  for  designs  to  fill  a given  space,  one 
for  modelling  and  casting  from  a drawing,  and 
one  for  a group  of  flowers  from  a copy.  The 
school  was  attended  last  year  by  202  students ; 
124  sent  1,050  works  to  South  Kensington  for 
examination.  At  the  May  examination  in  free- 
hand, geometry,  model,  and  perspective,  41 
were  successful ; nine  obtained  prizes  for 
excellence  in  those  subjects. 

York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  members  of  this  institution  was 
held  last  week.  The  report  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  offered  by  the  school 
has  been  135.  Of  these  11  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  model  drawing  in  the  second 
grade,  5 being  successful,  and  2 being  marked 
“ excellent.”  Twenty  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  freehand,  of  whom  13  were  suc- 
cessful, and  2 were  marked  ” excellent.”  In 
geometry  there  were  9 candidates,  2 being 
marked  “excellent.”  In  perspective  there  were 
5 candidates,  of  whom  4 passed,  2 being  marked 


" excellent.”  These  results  show  a total  of  21 
passes  (S  being  marked"  excellent”)  us  against 
21  paHM-s  and  5 " excellents”  last  year.  In  the 
third  grade  five  prizes  have  been  awarded  ; two 
students  have  gained  the  third-grade  art  cer- 
tificate of  the  first  group  ; one  has  passed  in 
advanced  perspective;  and  one  has  been 
awarded  a free  studentship.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year  the  committee  determined 
to  offer  a nufiiher  of  local  prizes  to  the  students, 
uniler  certain  regulations,  which  were  intended 
to  secure  a fair  and  real  competition  ; and  they 
are  glad  to  he  able  to  report  that  the  resulte 
have  been  very  satisfactory. 


COMPETITIONS. 

L’o.ss. — Mr.  F.  Lennox  Canning  writes  us  as 
follows  : — “ In  the  article  of  the  ‘ Ross  Cottage 
Hospital  ’ competition  in  your  last  number, 
the  author  of  the  design  ‘ 'Thorough,’  adjudged 
second  in  merit  hy  the  committee,  is  stated  to 
be  Mr.  Gordon  Lennox.  'This  is  an  error.  'The 
design  under  that  motto  was  submitted  by  me. 
I shall  he  obliged  if  you  will  suffer  this  correc- 
tion to  appear  in  your  next  issue.” 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archeological  Association. — 
The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  relics  on  the  site  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  Mr.  May  exhibited  some  interesting 
objects  found  in  London.  Dr.  Stevens  de- 
scribed a portion  of  the  Roman-road,  the  Port- 
way near  Andover,  now  being  removed.  It  is 
25ft.  wide,  and  formed  wholly  of  flints,  closely 
compacted.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
hibited some  16th  century  pottery,  from  the 
site  of  Mercers’-hall,  Cheapside,  where  the 
road  is  being  widened,  revealing  a portion  of 
the  foundations  of  the  chapel  of  St.  'Thomas-a- 
Becket.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  described 
some  perfect  articles  of  Roman  date  from 
Seething-lane,  &c.,  and  a tile  from  York,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  9th  legion.  Mr.  Worth- 
ington Smith  exhibited  a large  prehistoric  flint 
implement  picked  up  by  him  on  a road  at 
Ealing,  which  had  been  recently  gravelled  from 
a neighbouring  pit.  The  first  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  who  described  at 
length  the  important  Roman  remains  recently 
discovered  at  Lincoln.  'These  consist  of  por- 
tions of  two  colonnades  at  right  angles,  the 
columns  of  one  being  2'6  in  diameter,  and  the 
other  2'9.  Only  one  column  remains  of  the 
second  row,  and  this  has  the  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  being  coupled  with  the  adjacent 
one  of  a smaller  size.  The  moulded  bases  and 
about  14ft.  of  the  shafts  remain.  These  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  by  Mr.  Allis,  and 
are  about  9ft.  below  the  present  surface.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock  pointed  out  that  the  columns 
must  have  been  about  25ft.  high,  but  from 
their  distance  apart — about  13ft. — it  was 
probable  that  the  architrave  above  was 
of  wood,  a remark  justified  hy,  recent  dis- 
coveries elsewhere.  A resolution  was  passed, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  to 
the  interest  of  these  discoveries,  and  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  them.  The  second 
paper  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell,  of  Byers- 
green,  who  took  for  his  theme  the  10th  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  and  proposed  a new  reading  of  its 
course,  and  Tynemouth  (Tunnocellum)  as  its 
starting  point.  The  third  paper  was  by  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen,  who  described  the  singular  cut 
circles  on  the  rocks  at  Ilkley,  where  they  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  these  prehistoric  objects  was  dwelt  upon, 
and  also  the  common  resemblance  of  those  in 
Scotland,  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  the  Conti- 
nent, Asia,  and  America.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated hy  a great  number  of  drawings,  includ- 
ing some  of  newly-discovered  examples. 


The  parish  church  of  Helland,  Cornwall,  was  re- 
opened last  week  after  restoration  at  a cost  of 
£1,200,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn. 
Mr  W.  May,  of  Pool,  near  Camborne,  was  the 
builder. 

All  the  south  walls  at  Welbeck  Abbey  (the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland)  have  been  covered  with  glass 
on  Rendle’s  patent  system,  more  than  1,200ft.,  in 
length,  oncloting  an  area  of  about  two  acres  for  pro- 
tecting and  growing  strawberries. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
WORKMANSHIP. 

have  received  a copy  of  a pamphlet  just 
^ ^ published,  containing  the  reports  of  the 
artisans  deputed  by  the  Liverpool  committee 
to  visit  the  Paris  E-vliibition  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  upon  industrial  exhibits.  The 
reports  include  the  following  trades : — Book- 
binders, boot  and  shoemakers,  breadmakers, 
cabinet-makers,  coopers,  engineering  pattern- 
makers, gilders,  letterpress  printers,  rope- 
makers  : and  we  may  with  some  profit  scan  over 
those  relating  to  subjects  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the 
opinions  expressed  have  reference  chiefly  to 
workmanship  and  not  design.  We  refer  to  the 
report  on  cabinet-making,  signed  by  “ Thomas 
C.  James,”  the  delegate  representing  that  in- 
dustry. The  writer,  after  examining  the  Eng- 
lish, Canadian,  American,  Italian,  Austrian, 
and  Belgian  sections,  was  convinced  that  the 
“ cream  of  the  cabinet  furniture  exhibits  lay 
between  the  French  and  English  sections.” 
Liverpool  was  not  represented  at  all,  though 
possessing  “ firms  capable  of  manufacturing 
the  finest  class  of  cabinet  work.”  Of  the  ex- 
hibits the  report  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
work  sent  by  Mr.  James  Lamb,  of  Manchester, 
which  for  “ perfect  finish  and  art  is  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  other  exhibitor but  besides 
Manchester,  Croydon,  Leeds,  Lancaster,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Kirkcaldy  contributed  work.  In 
alluding  to  the  French  cabinet  work  the  author 
speaks  doubtfully  of  the  interior  workmanship, 
for  he  says  the  prohibition  “ not  to  touch  ” 
prevented  a careful  examination  of  this  part, 
and  he  adds,  “ this  was  unfortunate,  as  pre- 
vious French  work  I had  examined,  although 
well  finished  on  the  outside,  had,  been  badly 
finished  inside.  To  please  the  eye  seems  to  be 
Frenchman’s  general  maxim.”  Externally  the 
French  work  is  pronounced  equal  to  the  gene- 
rality in  the  English  section,  some  of  the 
specimens  being  remarkably  finished  in  de- 
tail, while  the  designs  were  more  varied  than 
the  English.  The  chief  material  used  is  walnut, 
whereas  in  the  English  section  it  is  oak.  The 
report  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  system  of 
working  and  payment  adopted  in  some  of  the 
Paris  workshops,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  Continental  branch  of  the  Alliance 
Cabinet-makers’  Association.  The  system  of 
working  in  the  majority  of  workshops  is  by  the 
piece,  and  the  wages  are  paid  at  different 
intervals,  some  weekly,  others  fortnightly  or 
monthly.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  the  prices 
paid  are  much  above  Liverpool  prices,  but  the 
work  takes  longer,  and  the  activity  displayed 
by  the  workmen  is  said  to  be  less  than  that  at 
home._  Polishing  is  done  well,  hut  the  machi- 
nery in  use  is  not  spoken  of  with  satisfaction. 
Speaking  of  the  French  workmen’s  social  con- 
dition and  mode  of  living,  the  writer  compares 
the  Englishman’s  home  favourably.  The 
French  workman  lives  practically  out  of  doors, 
and  cafes  are  his  chief  resort  in  the  evening. 
In  concluding,  the  report  states  there  are  no 
middle-men  in  Paris  ; manufacturers  who  sell 
their  own  made  work  are  patronised,  salesmen 
and  jobbing  cabinet-makers  are  not  favoured, 
and  slop-work  generally  is  discountenanced. 

The  remarks  on  " Engineering  Pattern- 
makers ” refer  to  the  superior  finish  of 
French  patterns  compared  with  our  own,  but 
show  they  are  not  so  strongly  put  together  for 
the  purpose.  The  patterns  are  not  made  in 
halves  for  the  convenience  of  moulders,  as  our 
patterns  are,  and  it  is  stated  that  an  ordinary 
British  workman  can  do  in  seven  hours  as  much 
as  an  ordinary  Frenchman  can  do  in  ten  hours. 
Wages  of  pattern-makers  are  40  francs  per 
week  of  60  hours,  or  7 francs  per  day,  and 
piecework  is  not  general.  Fitters  work  by  the 
piece,  and  earn  from  11  to  121  francs  per  day 
of  11  hours,  and  at  day  work  from  6 to  8 francs 
per  day.  Mr.  Thomas  winds  up  by  passing  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  working  class  of  Paris 
as  steady  and  industrious,  and  mentions  that 
there  is  a school  for  instruction  in  mechanical 
engineering,  established  by  the  Commune  and 
continued  by  M.  Thiers’  Government.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years  the  lads  go  out  as 
improvers  at  wages  of  from  three  to  four 
francs  per  day. 

Referring  to  another  report  on  “ gilders,” 
Mr.  Fothergill  alludes  in  high  terms  to  the  ele- 


gance and  taste  of  the  various  French  exhibits, 
the  excellent  workmanship;  the  chandeliers, 
vases,  timepieces,  &c.,  in  this  branch  are  said  to 
be  of  the  highest  order.  In  English  furniture 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.’s  pavilion  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  objects,  and  Messrs. 
Marsh  and  Jones,  of  Leeds,  for  a richly-carved 
and  well-executed  sideboard.  Piecework  does 
not  exist  in  this  branch  in  any  of  the  best 
French  establishments,  and  wages  are  for  males 
6.j  and  for  females  4J  francs  per  day.  The 
writer  remarks  upon  foreign  importations,  such 
as  German  mouldings  for  picture  frames  and 
cornices,  and  their  injury  to  home  trade, 
though  as  spurious  imitations  they  are  unsatis- 
factory. Of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  alleged 
deterioration  of  English  workmanship,  three 
are  named — 1st,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  cheap  goods  and  ruinous  contract 
jobs  ; 2nd,  close  and  unprofitable  competition 
on  the  part  of  shopkeepers  ; and,  3rd,  foreign 
competition. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  ST. 
JUST  AND  SENNEN. 

At  the  recent  annual  conversazione  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  W.  Copeland  Borlase,  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Archseological  Discoveries  in  the 
Parishes  of  St.  Just-in-Penwith.”  A cursory 
glance  at  the  map  of  Cornwall  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  western  sea-board  of  the  county 
properly  so-called  consists  of  a small  piece  of 
jagged  coast-line  (five  miles  in  length  as  the 
crow  flies)  extending  from  Kenidjack  Castle,  in 
St.  Just,  to  the  Land’s  End.  Beyond  these 
headlands  the  clifis  in  each  case  take  an  east- 
ward turn,  so  that  the  part  that  lies  between 
them  is  that  which  may  be  said  to  face  most 
directly  westward.  The  coast  is  indented  by 
deep  valleys  made  all  the  deeper  by  ancient 
tin  streams,  and  it  results  from  this  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  cliffs  themselves,  that 
“ karns,”  as  they  are  called,  stand  out  often  to 
a considerable  elevation.  Of  these  karns  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  bear,  either  on 
its  summit  or  on  its  downs  close  by,  an  artificial 
cairn  or  tumulus  of  stone,  or  the  traces  of  one 
having  existed  there  in  former  times.  In  this 
same  range  of  cliff  there  are  besides  no  less 
than  four  cliff  castles,  those  of  Maen,  Ballowell, 
Cape  Cornwall,  and  Kenidjack.  Close  to  the 
rampart  of  the  last-named  were  found  some 
remarkably  fine  celts  and  other  antiquities, 
together  with  20  or  30  pieces  of  pure  copper. 
At  Cape  Cornwall,  where  there  are  traces  of  a 
cliff  castle,  a large  urn  was  discovered  some 
time  since  but  re-buried ; and  although  Mr. 
Borlase’s  search  for  it  was  unsuccessful,  he 
found  broken  pottery  and  the  ground  strewn 
with  charcoal  flints.  This  was  in  the  “ castle” 
trench,  and  in  the  same  trench  was  found  a 
small  cist,  2ft.  in  length,  but  perfectly  empty. 
Rising  to  a much  greater  height  than  Cape 
Cornwall  rise  the  Ballowell  cliffs,  and  in  their 
vicinity  remains  of  great  interest  and  value  have 
previously  been  found  by  Mr.  Leatham,  the 
tenant.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Borlase’s  great 
discoveries  were  made.  On  the  very  summit  of 
the  promontory  the  St.  Just  Amalgamated 
Mines  have  thrown  to  the  surface  an  immense 
pile  of  refuse,  and  in  one  spot  in  the  midst  of 
this  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
pile  consisted,  not  of  stuff  from  underground, 
but  of  surface  granite  stones,  and  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  truncated  remains  of  a large 
tumulus.  Laid  bare  on  the  western  side  a wall 
was  discovered,  formed  of  massive  granite 
stones,  and  now  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
bulge  in  an  easterly  direction.  Within  this 
outer  circle,  at  a distance  of  18ft.,  is  a second 
wall,  resting  like  the  former  on  the  unmoved 
ground,  and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  ashes  and 
charred  wood.  This  wall  proved  to  be  lift,  in 
height.  On  breaking  through  this  wall  at  a 
distance  of  5ft.  Gin.  within  it  a third  wall 
appeared,  built  in  the  form  of  a beehive,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with  large  stones. 
The  whole  tumulus,  it  is  calculated,  had  a 
diameter  of  260ft.  to  300ft.  After  comparing 
the  shape  and  structure  of  this  building  with 
some  buildings  in  other  lands,  notably  in  India 
and  Afghanistan,  Mr.  Borlase  went  on  to 
describe  the  contents  of  the  inner  cone.  At  its 
centre  a pit  or  grave  was  discovered,  in  shape 
like  the  letter  T,  lying  in  a direction  N.E.  and 


S.W.  A surmise  that  this  pit  was  the  result  of 
mining  operations  proving  groundless,  further 
search  was  made.  At  the  bottom  was  a quantity 
of  black  greasy  earth,  mingled  with  ashes,  and 
a bed  of  micaceous  matter.  Proceeding  to  clear 
up  the  floor  of  the  tumulus  as  far  as  the  inner 
circle,  the  explorers  found  no  less  than  five  neat 
little  stone  cists,  all  standing  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides,  and  in  which  were  found  urns, 
fragments  of  pottery,  ashes,  and  some  minute 
particles  of  burnt  bone,  whilst  on  a super- 
structure was  a sixth  cist,  empty  save  for  a few 
fragments  of  well-baked  pottery.  The  position 
of  the  tumulus,  on  what  was  anciently  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Corn- 
wall, and  the  position  of  the  cists  facing  the 
west  opens  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
reason  for  thus  placing  them  ? The  superstition 
about  not  burying  on  the  northern  side  of  a 
church  seems  to  arise  from  the  same  cause  j 
and  he  (the  President)  thought  we  should  not 
be  wrong  in  regarding  such  grouping  of  cairns 
and  the  building  of  this  immense  tumulus  on 
the  highest  point  near  the  westernmost  cape  as 
relics  of,  if  not  a solar  worship,  a superstition 
connected  with  such  a worship.  The  west  has 
been  the  ‘‘  Death  quarter  ” in  all  ages,  and 
well-nigh  in  all  mythologies,  and  it  may  be  that, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  their  dead  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  spirit  land,  our  western 
rocks  are  crowded  with  these  tumuli.  Several 
other  cairns  were  opened  by  Mr.  Borlase  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  They  were  rich  in 
urns  cinerary  beyond  all  doubt ; in  ornaments 
and  fragments  of  domestic  pottery,  in  flint 
implements,  and  even  a small  bit  of  glass — 
differing  in  colour  and  thickness  from  that  pre- 
viously discovered  in  Plymouth  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  only  space  just  to  glance  at  them. 
On  Boscregean  farm  (which  derives  its  name 
from  the  ‘‘  cregs  ” or  tumuli)  were  found  the 
remains  of  a tumulus,  containing  fragments  of 
certainly  not  less  than  seven  sepulchral  urns, 
one  of  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  22 
or  23  in.  high  when  perfect.  Adhering  to  the 
interior  of  this  large  urn  was  a quantity  of 
burnt  human  bones,  intermingled  with  charcoal 
and  ashes.  The  karn  where  these  remains  were 
found  is  called  Cam  Leskys.  Karn  Cresis 
(Cornubice,  “ the  middle  karn”)  lies  150  paces 
to  the  south  of  it,  and  here  were  found  the 
third  and  fourth  karns  explored  on  the  Bos- 
cregean estate.  In  one  of  them  was  a cist, 
lying  east  and  west ; and  fragments  of  pottery, 
beads,  and  other  relics.  'To  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  cliffs  on  which  these  cairns  are 
situate  there  are  evidences  of  early  habitation 
in  the  plots  of  ground  and  terraces  artificially 
levelled  in  the  sides  of  the  cliff,  and  hedged  in 
with  banks  and  upright  stones.  At  Escalls,  in 
the  parish  of  Sennen,  was  a carin  surrounded 
by  a double  ring  of  stones,  one  side  of  the  area 
of  which  was  taken  up  by  a natural  rock  pro- 
truding through  the  surface.  On  the  southern 
side  a large  rock  covered  a little  cist,  in  which 
nothing  was  discovered  but  a few  flint  chips 
and  two  limpet  shells.  Outside  the  grave, 
however,  at  its  southern  end,  was  a little  um, 
standing  mouth  downwards.  A few  days  after- 
wards the  president  opened  three  cairns  at 
Maen  in  Sennen,  thus  completing  the  explora- 
tion of  the  cliffs  of  West  Cornwall.  In  one 
fragments  of  a large  urn  were  found,  together 
with  flints,  pebbles,  burnt  bones,  and  charcoal. 
In  conclusion  the  President  said  : Allow  me  to 
observe  that  the  results  of  a few  days’ 
researches  in  a very  limited  tract  of  country  in 
Cornwall  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  illustrate  the 
unwritten  history  of  the  county,  and  that  not 
alone  in  tumuli  which  seem  to  be  intact,  but  in 
those  also  which  may  have  been  previously 
denuded  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
archaeology. 


The  Walton  Local  Board  have  selected  and  pur- 
chased an  area  of  half  an  acre  in  Brownedge-lane  as 
the  site  of  new  offices.  Messrs.  Mjres,  Keevers, 
and  Myres  are  the  architects. 

The  parish  church  of  Hornby,  Leeds,  was  re- 
opened, on  Wednesday  week,  after  restoration.  The 
old  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  an  organ  chamber 
and  vestry  erected.  The  contractors  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  whole  of  the  works  are  Messrs.  Shillitoe 
and  Morgan,  builders,  of  Campsatl,  near  Doncaster, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  L-  Pearson,  of  46,  Harley- 
street,  London.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoratioB 
has  been  ^66,000. 
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Builtihig  CutclUgencc. 

FEliKiiAM,  St)i'l<’()i,K. — Tliin  church  waH  re- 
opened afler  ilio  roBtoration  and  re-Boatin^  of 
tilt!  nave  on  Dec.  lnt  inat.  Tlio  old  wcHtern 
jjallcry  has  been  taken  away  and  the  tower 
arch  0|>ened  to  view,  which  inakeH  a i{reat  ini- 
provement.  The  amount  of  money  wpent  in 
atiout  i;5(K),  raised  hy  public  subacription.  Mr. 
Herbert  .1.  Green,  arcliitect,  of  2t,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-lield.B,  London,  supplied  the  deai<;n8.  The 
building  lias  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  Monks  Eleigh,  SulTolk. 

Inciiicoue, — The  new  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Immaculate,  at  Inchicore,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday.  The  plans  provide  for  a 
nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and  four  side  chapel.s, 
but  at  present  the  nave  and  chapels  only  are 
built.  The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic,  and  the 
materials  are  Dalkey  granite  ashlar  for  external 
facing,  with  Portland  Sturton  stone  dressings. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  columns 
of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  with  Portland 
caps  and  bases.  Above  the  arcades  of  six  bays 
on  either  side  are  ranges  of  clerestory  lights. 
The  ceilings  are  sheeted  and  panelled,  except 
that  of  an  apse,  which  is  groined.  In  each  side 
chapel  is  a rose  window  over  the  altar,  and  a 
large  wheel  window  will  occupy  the  centre  of 
either  transept.  The  western  gable  contains 
an  eight-light  traceried  window  ; beneath  is 
the  principal  entrance,  the  tympanum  of  which 
will  be  filled  with  a sculptured  representation 
of  the  patroness  of  the  church.  On  each  side  of 
the  west  front  is  the  base  of  a turret  to  be 
eventually  each  capped  by  a spire  104ft.  high, 
and  to  contain  bells.  Mr.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin, 
is  the  architect.  The  work  at  present  executed 
has  cost  about  .£8.300. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Eotunda  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  Friday 
next,  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  E.  Davies  and  Son,  of  Liverpool ; 
Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  being  the 
general  contractors.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  comprises  a tavern  and  cafe,  and  also 
billiard-rooms,  with  seven  tables ; and  there 
are  six  American  bowling  alleys  in  the  base- 
ment. The  entrances  to  the  theatre  (the  pit  of 
which  is  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor)  are  at 
the  extreme  back.  Every  staircase  has  a solid 
brick  wall  dividing  the  flights,  and  there  are 
three  distinct  and  separate  staircases,  so  that 
each  division  of  the  audience  has  at  least  two 
means  of  egress  in  case  of  need.  This  is  irre- 
spective of  the  two  staircasesin  the  proscenium, 
both  of  which  communicate  with  the  highest 
level  down  to  the  street.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  theatre  is  estimated  tor  about  2,000  per- 
sons, but  the  space  in  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing for  those  who  choose  to  stand  will  make  it 
capable  of  holding  about  3,000.  The  plan  is 
adopted  of  having  all  the  walls  of  the  gallery 
lined  with  glazed  bricks,  alternately  white  and 
red,  combining  great  cleanliness  with  orna- 
mental decoration.  The  ceiling  and  the  two 
tiers  of  box  fronts  and  proscenium  pillars  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  patentees.  Geo. 
Jackson  and  Son,  of  Rathbone-place,  in  their 
fibrous  plaster,  and  ornamentally  painted  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
The  stage  opening  is  24ft.  wide  by  30ft.  high, 
and  the  ceiling  is  38ft.  above  the  pit  floor.  The 
stage  is  32ft.  deep  from  the  curtain  line  to  the 
back  wall,  but  a large  room  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  allows  of  scenic  effects  being  shown  to  a 
depth  of  44ft.  The  height  above  the  stage  floor 
is  44ft.,  and  the  depth  below  sufficient  to  admit 
of  an  entire  scene  being  lowered  out  of  sight. 
Over  the  whole  building  is  a high  Mansard 
roof,  covered  with  a lead  flat,  upon  which  are 
arranged  seats  and  alcoves  in  the  various 
towers,  and  a camera  obscura  in  the  Eotunda 
tower. 

Metropolitan  Board  or  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  a cheque  was  drawn  for 
.£451  5s.  in  favour  of  the  Whitechapel  district 
board,  being  half  the  net  cost  of  an  improve, 
ment  at  the  corner  of  Eoyal  Mint-street  and 
Leman-street,  Whitechapel.  The  finance  com- 
mittee stated,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
from  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke,  requesting  an  ad- 
vance of  il5!),000,  in  respect  of  the  Golden- 


lane  improvement,  or  permi  lion  U>  borrow  that 
fimount,  that  liaving  regard  to  a report  of  tlie 
workH  and  gi!iieral  j)iir|i<  o-  (romiiiittee,  ap- 
j)rov!!d  by  tlie  boai'd  on  the  1.5th  Nov.  hiHt,  th<' 
Committt!0  were  not  at  preHi-nt  prepared  to 
recommend  the  board  t<j  maki!  tlie  advance  ap- 
pli(!(l  for,  or  to  Bani:tion  the  vestry  Ijorrowing 
the  money;  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  board 
to  the  fact  that  the  Hum  of  ill 4,000,  which  the 
board  authorised  the  vestry  to  borrow  as  a 
temporary  loan,  and  wliich  was  directed  to  be 
repaid  out  of  the  loan  of  jC70,000  subsequently 
raised  by  the  vestry,  had  not  l)e<!n  repaid. — Mr. 
Storey,  the  representative  of  the  vestry,  ap- 
pealed to  the  board  to  grant  a loan,  as  its  with- 
holding it  would  cause  great  legal  difficulties  and 
delays  and  expense,  and  alleged  that  the  vestry 
had  purchased  land  as  cheaply  as  possible. — 
Mr.  Eichardson  said  if  the  vestry  wished  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  this  board,  Mr.  iStorey 
and  the  other  members  who  had  dealt  in  the 
land  in  question  ought  to  resign,  and  present 
themselves  to  their  constituents  for  re-election. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
adopted.  ^7,000  is  to  be  advanced  to  the 
overseers  of  St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  parochial  offices.  For  im- 
provements proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Chelsea  vestry,  the  following  sums,  being 
moieties  of  the  estimated  cost,  were  voted : — 
Widening  of  King’s-road  by  acquiring  portions 
of  forecourts  of  Ashburnham  and  Cremorne  gar- 
dens and  Ashburnham-park  nursery,  .£650 ; 
ditto,  by  acquiring  portions  of  Nos.  289  and 
289a,  King’s-road,  and  Paulton’s-square  garden, 
£65 ; ditto,  acquiring  portions  of  Nos.  149  to 
1G5,  King’s-road,  .£240;  and  widening  of  Lot’s- 
road,  .£60. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  Kearslet,  near 
Manchester. — This  church,  which  will  seat 
750  persons,  the  gallery  accommodating  300,  is 
I faced  throughout  with  Kerridge  parpoints,  and 
the  whole  of  the  dressings  are  of  Alderley 
stone.  The  nave  arches,  supported  by  iron 
columns,  are  of  buff  and  brown  bricks ; the 
walls  are  plastered  ; and  the  roof  is  open  and 
lighted  by  four  clerestory  windows.  The 
chancel,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a lofty  arch, 
is  octagonal,  and  lighted  by  three  traceried 
windows,  and  the  floor  is  of  mosaic.  All  the 
glazing  is  in  lead  lights,  with  quarries  of 
various  tints.  The  internal  woodwork  is  of 
pitch  pine,  with  bay  wood  in  the  seat  ends, 
pulpit,  &c.  The  total  cost,  including  the  spire, 
which  is  not  yet  completed,  will  be  about 
.£6,800,  or  a little  more  than  JE9  per  sitting. 
Mr.  G.  Napier,  Manchester,  was  the  general 
contractor ; and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
designed  and  superintended  by  Messrs.  Colley 
and  Beaumont,  also  of  that  city. 

Penzance. — A good  deal  of  work  is  in  hand 
round  about  Penzance  and  in  its  vicinity.  The 
new  railway  station  slowly  advances,  giving 
work  to  about  40  persons.  Messrs.  Vernon  and 
Evens,  of  Cheltenham,  are  the  builders.  The 
docks  and  the  proposed  new  road  from  Alverton 
to  the  Western  Esplanade  only  await  legal 
formalities  and  Government  approval.  The  large 
Bible  Christian  chapel  in  Taroveor-lane,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  a few  months 
ago,  is  completed  as  far  as  the  walls  and  roof 
are  concerned,  and  Mr.  Henry  Came,  the  con- 
tractor, is  pushing  on  the  woodwork  of  the  in- 
terior. Paul  has  commenced  its  new  Board 
Schools  (Mr.  Henry  Came,  carpenter  ; Messrs. 
Dustow  and  Sons,  masons).  Newlyn,  which  is 
also  in  Paul  parish,  commences  very  shortly  an 
addition  to  its  Wesleyan  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  the  plans  for  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  W.  Trounson.  The  same 
architect  has  drawn  plans  for  a mortuary 
chapel  at  Lelant,  the  gift  of  the  late  Captain 
Perry.  Mr.  Philip  Hurrell,  of  Lelant,  who  has 
been  doing  a good  deal  of  work  on  the  Trevet- 
how  Estate,  has  the  contract  for  this.  Masons 
of  this  neighbourhood  are  also  engaged  on  a 
residence  which  is  being  built  for  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, an  artist,  for  which  Mr.  Trounson  drew 
the  plans.  At  Madron  the  commencement  of 
the  new  girls’  and  infants’  schools  has  been 
made.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Trythall, 
Ford,  and  Gendall,  and  the  estimated  cost 
.£1,000.  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  is  execut- 
ing the  stone  carving. 

Sevenoaks.  — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Sevenoaks,  was  re-opened  on  the  28th 


ult.,  after  restoration.  Mr.  Ewan  Cliristian, 
tlie  .irchitect,  staU?s  that  : o far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  discover,  no  jiortion  ‘ f the  existing 
church  wa.i  erected  before  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  work  that  now 
remains  of  that  century  is  in  the  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  nave.  Portions  of  the  walls  of 
tho  north  aisle,  and  part  also  of  the  chancel, 
might  be  of  similar  antiquity,  but  a great 
change  or  rebuilding  wa ; ma/le  in  the  former 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  tho  interior  of 
the  chancel  was  entirely  reconstructed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  also  the  jiresent 
south  aisles  of  the  nave  and  chancel  appeared 
to  have  been  erected.  The  chancel  has  been 
completely  stripped,  the  old  plastered  rfX)f 
being  removed  and  the  bare  walls  alone  left 
standing.  These  walls  have  been  raised  to  the 
extent  of  3ft.,  and  on  them  has  been  placed  an 
oak  roof.  'The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  into  the  design,  in  that  portion  within  the 
sanctuary  rails,  there  are  introduced  slabs  of 
white  marble  bearing  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists  and  a representation  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  steps  for  this  part  of  the  chancel 
are  of  red  Devonshire  marble.  The  eastern 
end  of  tho  north  aisle  is  to  be  occupied  by  the 
organ.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a neat  dwarf  wall  of  Bath  stone,  connected 
with  the  stone  work  of  the  pulpit,  the  old 
pulpit,  which  dates  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, being  retained.  The  galleries,  which 
were  on  three  sides  of  the  church,  have  been 
pulled  down  and  the  organ  removed,  with  the 
effect  that  the  tower,  in  which  there  is  a very 
fine  arch,  and  the  west  window,  a very  hand- 
some one,  have  been  thrown  open.  The  stone 
pillars  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  re- 
stored, where  restoration  was  necessary,  and 
the  old  and  crumbling  stones  in  the  windows 
have  been  removed  and  renewed,  anew  chancel 
arch  of  stone  replacing  the  former  one  of 
plaster.  The  church  will  be  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  the  arrangements  for  lighting  by 
gas  are  by  handsome  brass  coronas  of  sixteen 
burners  each,  suspended  near  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  nave  arches,  there  being  five  on  each 
side.  These  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis,  of  London,  and  the  brass  work  in  the 
chancel  has  been  executed  by  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  and  Co.  The  work  has  been  carefully 
carried  out  by  the  Messrs.  Punnett,  builders, 
of  Tunbridge,  the  cost,  independent  of  the 
chancel,  being  about  .£2,300,  so  that,  with  the 
organ  and  chancel,  nearly  ,£5,000  will  have 
been  already  expended  on  this  restoration.  The 
church,  however,  will  not  be  completely 
restored  without  the  addition  of  a clerestory  to 
the  nave,  and  the  architect  says  of  this : 
“ Certain  it  is  that  externally  and  architec- 
turally considered  the  church  does,  as  it  were, 
cry  aloud  for  a clerestory.” 

York  Diocesan  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety.— A meeting  of  this  society,  the  first 
since  the  society  commenced  under  its  new 
scheme,  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  the 
following  grants  were  made  : — For  new  church 
at  Eston-cum-Normanby,  near  Middlesbrough, 
£378 ; increase  of  accommodation  at  AU  Saints, 
Driffield,  ,£128  ; increase  of  accommodation  at 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  .£108  13s.  6d. ; new  par- 
sonage at  Burton  Fleming,  £150;  mission-room 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Scarborough,  £100 ; mission 
church  at  Wombwell,  £100. 


The  Corn  Exohanje  nt  Sitt'ngbourne  has  been 
converted  into  a town-hal),  with  board-room,  offices, 
&e.  The  hall  will  seat  about  600  persons.  The  first 
section  of  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Bligh, 
of  Eastchurch,  the  amount  of  his  contract  being 
£176;  and  the  second  portion  hy  Mr.  George  Pavey, 
of  Sittingbourne,  at  £889.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
W.  Leonard  Grant,  of  Sittingbourne. 

The  new  bishop’s  throne  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Plymouth,  was  uncovered  on  Sunday.  The  throne, 
together  with  the  new  credence,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  G.  G.  and  J O.  Scott.  The  new  works 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings,  and 
hence  are  of  the  Perpendicular  type.  They  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

A new  Catholic  church  is  about  to  bo  built  at 
Termonfeckin,  county  Lonth,  which  will  repl.aco  the 
present  unsightly  thatched  structure.  At  a meeting 
of  the  building  committee,  held  last  week,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin,  and  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Dodd,  Drogheda,  were  proposed  for  sGeotion  as 
architects,  and  on  a division  tlie  majority  of  votes 
was  for  Mr.  Dodd,  who  has  been  appoiured. 
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More  than  Fifty  Thousand  Heplies  and 

Lf^tlcrit  on  HnbJootH  of  Xlnlvt'rKul  InU'roxt.  huvo  uppouviM^  tluiin^ 
Iho  luKt  toi\  voiU’H  In  t)to  KN(iLlSII  MKClIANlO  ANDAAOUM) 
Ofc'  8CtKNCl2,  niOHt  of  th-'iu  fv«>m  tho  ponH  ot  tlio  li'uiUnjt 
Solenttnoand  Toobnloal  AnthorltloH  of  Mio  day.  ThouHivmU  of 
ojrlKlnal  avtioloH  and  noiontltlo  paporK,  und  oouii’^Iohh  rooolptu  and 
tvrlnkloM  t*mbraol!»K  almoMt  t'vory  nubjoot  oti  wltlrh  It  in  pohmUho 
to  dowlro  inforniatl<«n  buvo  uUo  ftpv>oarod  dMi  inK  tlui  namo  porlod. 
Th«  ixarllfst  and  moat  uoourivlo  Infonnutlon  rcHpootimt  all  now 
xoluntldo  dlHO(>vorto«  and  moolianioal  Invontlona  la  to  bo  lovind  Iti 
ItH  pu)(Ow,  and  Ita  lar^o  olrovilatlon  r^ndoi'H  it  tbo  boat  nn'dUiin 
far  all  ttdvortUerH  who  wlah  thoir  unnounoomontM  to  bo  brought 
ut'dor  tbo  noMoo  of  nnmnfaotiirorH,  moobnnioa,  Kolontlflo  workora. 
and  amatoiira.  Price  Twoponoo.  of  all  bookucllora  and  lunvH. 
vondora,  Poat-froo  2id.  Omoo:  31.  Tavlaiook-atroot,  Covent- 
Rtmlou,  W.C. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  oursolvea  responsible  for  tho  opinions  o^ 
our  correspondoiits.  The  Editor  respoclfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  ho  drawn  up  ns  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondoneo.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR.,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STRKKT,  COVENT-GARDKN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Rkaoers.— We  shall  feel  oblip:ed  to  any  of  our 
renders  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  tlie  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-oflice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a*crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Payable  in  Adva'nce.) 

Including  two  half-yeai*ly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  fi*ee)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  §old).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.0.0. , and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  veiy  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  ^ All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received. — T.  P. — M.  and  Co.— S.  and  S. — E.  G. — G.  T. 
M.- J.  H.— J.  B.  P.-B.  T.  and  Co.— E.  P.— T.  L.  B. 

A.  R.  Lethbridge.  (We  remember  the  tenders,  but  not 
the  other  matter.  Possibly  miscarried  or  overloooked. 
Send  again.) 

“BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

List  of  Subjects. — 1.  A wayside  inn,  with  bar,  bar- 
parlour,  smoking-room,  and  approach  to  bowling-alley 
and  skittle-ground  in  the  rear,  with  six  bedrooms,  and 
all  conveniences.  Stabling  not  to  be  shown,  but  a 
trough  for  horses  in  front  to  be  provided.  The  style  to 
be  suitable  to  the  country.  Scale — 8ft.  to  the  inch. — 
2.  A dining-room  buffet  in  oak,  suitable  for  a middle- 
class  house,  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a room  14ft.  wide  by 
18ft.  long.  Scale— lin.  to  the  foot,  and  | full  size 

details. 

Owing  to  Christmas,  we  publish  the  subjects  a week 
earlier  than  usual.  Drawings  of  the  above  to  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  January  17tb,  1879. 

To  Correspokdents. — 0.  J.  Killmister.  (The  designs  for 
villas  to  be  sent  in  by  Friday  next.) — W.  G.  Gower. 
(Your  criticism  suggests  nothing  new  to  us,  and  does 
not  affect  the  general  object  of  our  class.) 

Drawings  Received.— Cabul,  M in  Leaves,  A.  E. 
Calton,  W.  R.,  Benjn.  Laurence,  J.  L.  Canning,  Gilbert 
Murray,  J.  J.  S.,  J.  and  J.  B. 


Comsponknet 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  AND 
ETIQUETTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a tradesman  maintaining  that  he  had  a right 
to  keep  tracings  of  work  executed  for  me,  I 
presented  a series  of  questions  upon  points 
of  professional  practice  to  the  Institute, 
which  were  duly  answered,  but  permission 
was  refused  as  to  making  these  answers 
public.  Subsequently  the  permission  was 
accorded,  but  1 did  not  avail  myself  of  it, 
as  I hoped  to  bring  the  affair  before  an 
approaching  congress,  which  I did,  but  with 
very  doubtful  result. 

I again  tried  to  do  the  same  just  before 
the  late  Congress,  hut  was  informed  that  I 
was  too  late,  the  subjects  for  discussion 
(corrosion  of  iron,  model  bye-laws,  and  the 
iron  ribs  of  the  Corn  Exchange)  having 
been  already  settled.  I therefoi’e  gave  up 
all  hope,  and  resolved  to  let  the  affair  rest 


until  the  next  Congiv'ss,  when,  on  the  12th 
of  last  month  (my  foniicr  letter  being  dated 
May  27 til)  1 receivi'd  the  following  coin- 
muuicatiou  from  the  secretary.  To  it  I 
liavo  appended  my  reply,  with  tho  addition 
of  the  closing  letter  from  tlie  secretary.  I 
have  now  done  all  I can  until  the  next  con- 
gress affords  mo  another  opportunity.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  other  Fellows  may 
take  my  view,  that  the  sooner  these  ques- 
tions are  answered,  definitely  and  publicly, 
the  better,  in  which  case  I shall  he  most 
happy  to  join  them  in  requesting  the 
council  to  call  a special  genei’al  meeting 
under  section  14  of  the  bye-laws.  The 
Institute  has  had  some  40  years  to  think 
over  the  points  in  question,  which  I am  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  think  ought  to  have 
been  settled  at  the  very  beginning,  or,  at 
least,  within  a year  or  two  of  the  incorpora- 
tion.—I am,  &c.,  W.  BurgeSj^ 

15,  Buckingham -st.,  Strand,  Dec.  9,  1878. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W., 
November  12,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  inclosure  of  the 
20th  May  last  was  laid  before  the  final  meeting 
of  the  Conference  (1878)  Committee,  and  both 
were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Council,  who 
referred  the  questions  of  Professional  Practice 
and  Etiquette,  which  you  had  formulated,  to 
the  considerations  of  the  Professional  Practice 
Committee.  The  answers  proposed  by  the  last- 
named  to  your  questions  were  again  considered 
by  the  Council  at  their  meeting  on  the  4th  inst., 
when  the  secretaries  were  instructed  to  send 
you  the  answers  which  you  will  find  recorded 
below,  in  a line  with  the  questions  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  put,  thus  : 

1.  Is  the  Architect  to  supply  the  Clerk  of  the  Works 
or  the  tradesman  with  the  set  of  tracings  referred  to 
in  the  Professional  Practice  paper  of  the  Institute  ? 

2.  If  he  supply  both  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  and 
tradesman  an  extra  set  will  be  required.  Who  is  to 
pay  for  this  extra  set— the  client  or  the  tradesman  ? 

3.  Could  the  difficulty  be  solved  by  inserting  a 
condition  in  the  contract  that  the  tradesman  shall 
make  his  own  tracings,  to  be  afterwards  inspected 
and  signed  by  the  architect  ? 

4.  Should  not  the  clerk  of  works  and  the  trades- 
man, after  the  work  is  finished  and  paid  for,  be 
obliged  in  all  cases  to  return,  not  only  the  drawings 
and  tracings  furnished,  but  also  any  copies  of  the 
same  which  they  have  made  for  their  own  conve- 
nience ? 

5.  Should  orders  of  the  Architect  to  the  tradesman 
go  through  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  only  ? 

6.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  Architect 
for  him  to  advertise,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
public  journals  ? 

7.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  Architect 
for  him  to  apply  for  work  or  to  offer  his  services  to 
people  not  his  personal  friends  ? 

8.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  Architect 
for  him  to  be  connected  with  any  trading  firm  in  the 
profits  of  which  he  participates,  although  his  name 
does  not  appear  ? 

In  conclusion  I have  only  to  express  regret, 
personally,  for  the  apparent  waste  of  time 
which  has  ensued  since  you  first  addressed  me, 
and  to  remain,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  William  H.  V/hite,  Secretary. 

William  Burges,  Esq., 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand, 
November  27,  1878. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  White, — Pray  allow  me  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  paper  of  the 
12th  ult.  containing  answers  to  the  questions  in 
my  letter  of  May  20. 

My  object  in  that  letter  was  to  obtain  their 
discussion,  not  only  by  the  Council  and  Profes- 
sional Practice  Committee,  but  by  the  profession 
at  large  assembled  in  Congress.  I sincerely 
hope  that  this  may  still  be  the  case,  and  that 
in  the  next  Congress  these  points  may  be  placed 
on  the  programme  for  discussion.  As  regards 
the  late  Congress  I had  no  notice  that  there 
would  be  any  discussion  at  all  on  these  subjects, 
as  Mr.  Cates’s  letter  held  out  no  hope  of  any 
such  course. 

I do  not  quite  understand  how  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  number  of  tracings  required  to 
be  furnished  by  the  architect.  The  Profes- 
sional Practice  paper  tells  us  that  the  archi- 
tect is  bound  to  furnish  one  set  of  tracings,  and 
that  set  is  evidently  to  go  to  the  builder  accord- 
ing to  the  decisions  contained  in  your  letter  of 


November  12.  Then  comes  tho  queslion,  who 
is  to  supply  the  tracings  wanted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  works  ? Is  ho  to  take  liis  own  tracings ; 
or  is  tho  arcliitoct  to  supply  them  ? 

I am  exceedingly  sorry  to  trespass  upon  the 
indulgence  of  the  authorities  at  tho  Institute, 
but  I should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you 
would  put  tho  point  before  them.  I should 
also  venture  to  ask,  in  explanation  of  ((uestion 
8,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  tlie  position  of 
an  architect  (Fellow  or  Associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute) to  hold  shares  in  any  company  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  or  for  supplying 
building  materials. 

In  conclusion,  may  1 presume  that  I am  at 
liberty  to  publish  our  correspondence  ? — I re- 
main, yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  Burges. 

Note  (December  9,  1878). — I find  the  decla- 
ration for  Fellows  runs  thus  : “ That  I will  not 
have  any  interest  or  participation  in  any  trade, 
contract,  or  materials  supplied  at  any  works, 
the  execution  of  which  I may  be  engaged  to 
superintend.”  That  is,  the  architect  may  have 
a brickfield  or  stone  quarry  as  long  as  he  does 
not  use  these  identical  materip.ls  on  buildings 
he  is  engaged  to  superintend.  But  may  he  be 
a partner  in  a furniture  warehouse,  or  eccle- 
siastical metal  work  establishment,  if  he  takes 
care  not  to  supply  his  own  clients  ? 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W., 
December  4,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  re- 
ferring to  theque  stions  of  Professional  eti- 
quette you  submitted  to  the  Council  in  a paper 
dated  20th  May  last,  and  which  they  answered, 
seriatim,  was  laid  before  them  last  Monday.  In 
reply  I am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  they 
have  nothing  to  add  to  their  communication  of 
the  12th  October  last,  which  in  their  opinion 
sufficiently  dealt  with  the  said  questions. 

With  reference  to  your  request  for  permission 
to  publish  the  answers  the  council  have  given 
to  the  questions  you  put  to  them,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  communications  of  such  a nature 
between  individual  members  and  themselves 
should  be  deemed  confidential. — I am,  dear  air, 
your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  William  H.  White,  Secretary. 

William  Burges,  Esq., 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  ST.  ALBAN’S  EOOP  CONTEOVERSY- 
Sir, — The  brevity  of  your  report  of  my 
remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  the  subjectof  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
induces  me  to  ask  you  to  give  another  and  I 
think  more  correct  version  of  them  than  has 
been  published: — “Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Micklethwaite  to  a very  great 
extent.  He  denied  altogether  the  assertion 
that  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  was  the  better  for  not 
having  the  high  roof  which  was  originally 
intended  for  its  long  nave,  and  he  could  not 
see  anything  in  the  objection  that  the  high- 
pitched  roof  would  deduct  from  the  appearance 
of  the  tower,  which,  though  picturesque  in 
itself,  surmounted  a mangled  building.” 

Your  readers  would  then  be  in  a position  to 
judge  whether  or  not  Mr.  Street’s  charac- 
teristic reply  to  Mr.  Micklethwaite  and  myself, 
quoted  by  you,  was,  as  I think,  wholly  uncalled 
for. — I am,  &c.,  John  P.  Seddon. 

1,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Dec,  9,  1878. 


Sir, — Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.,  stated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  last  week,  as  a result  of 
his  examination  of  the  roofs  of  St.  Alban’s 
Cathedral,  that  “ the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  abbey  was  designed  for  flat  roofs.”  I 
think,  if  Mr.  Street  looks  at  the  roof  again,  he 
will  find  this  is  somewhat  inaccurate,  if  by  it 
he  means  that  the  original  roof  over  choir, 
before  the  groined  ceiling  was  constructed, 
was  of  similar  pitch  to  present  one.  I have 
not  visited  St.  Alban’s  since  the  autumn  of 
1877,  when  the  roofing  controversy  had  not 
commenced,  hut  I then  noticed  distinct  traces 
upon  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower,  just  below 
the  first  stage  of  lights,  of  weatherings  of  a 
roof  which  must  have  been  from  65  to  68  deg. 
in  pitch,  and  resting  on  walls  some  8ft.  or  10ft. 
lower  than  the  present  brick  parapets.  A photo- 
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I'niph  now  lu-foro  im'  hIiowx  lliit;  wcat.li<(i  inif,  ii8 
aUo  tlio  view  of  tin*  iiMioy  from  S.i:.  in 

•Mr.  Nciilo’rt  rocoully-puMislifil  monoi'ruitli.  Ah 
thin  drawiii!'  wiih  roproilurcil  in  tlio  Hwir.niNo 
Mkw8  for  May  2ltli  liiHt,  ivadorH  ciin  lind  con- 
lirniiition  of  thia  correction  liy  fnrnintf  to  the 
last  vol.  of  your  journal.  On  Sept.  22nd,  1H71, 
the  Huildinu  Nkw.s  puhli-jhed  a sltetoh  of  the 
.ihhey  from  nearly  the  same  ilireclion,  made  hy 
Mr.  W.  li.  Lockwood,  in  which  I must  admit 
the  weatherin''  referred  to  does  not  show  ; but, 
indeed,  no  details  of  the  masonry  of  the  central 
tower  are  depicted  in  that  illustration. — I 
am,  ifcc., 

Dec.  12, 1878.  Edward  W.  Pii'er. 


iutcrtomnuinicattan. 


QUESTIONS. 

[5608.]— Concrete  Keibing.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  used  by 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board  for  kerbing  ? Is  it 
durable,  and  what  is  the  price  per  yard  P— II.  T. 

15609.] — Winfried  of  Kirton. — Who  was  this 
Winfried — will  some  kind  reader  say  ? And  is  not 
“ Kirton  ” a local  pronunciation  for  Crediton  ? An 
answer  will  oblige— Nimbus. 

[5610.]  — Chimney  Shaft.  — Will  some  reader 
kindly  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the  value  of  labour 
only  in  building  circular  chimney  shaft,  total  height, 
72ft.,  with  base  8ft  square  and  23ft.  high.  The  cir- 
cular part,  above  base,  formed  with  purpose-made 
bricks,  and  built  hollow  as  high  as  neck  moulding, 
the  outer  rim  of  1 brick  thick,  the  inner  ^ brick,  the 
two  connected  with  4 brick,  with  internal  diameter 
of  flue  2ft.  3in.  ? About  what  price  per  rod  or  per 
thousand  bricks  laid  would  be  fair,  including  scaf- 
folding for  same,  and  raising  bricks,  &c.  ? — Iron 
Cap. 

[5611.] — Be-making  Public  Boad  — In  a case 
where  the  sanitary  authority  are  re-making  a street 
nnder  section  150  Public  Health  Acts,  1875,  can  the 
owners  of  property  adjoining  or  abutting  on  said 
street  claim  the  refuse  material,  such  as  paving 
bricks,  &c.,  which  they  take  up,  or  can  they  claim  an 
allowance  from  the  cost  of  street  for  old  material, 
&c.  ?— Protection. 

[5612.]— Church  Bestoration. — It  is  proposed  to 
put  a new  roof  on  a village  church,  the  round  tower 
of  which  has  an  octagonal  arcade.  The  church  is 
14th  century,  and  the  present  roof  runs  into  the 
arcade.  Should  the  church  be  restored  by  keeping 
the  roof  as  at  present,  or  the  tower,  by  altering  the 
pitch  of  roof  to  bring  in  under  the  string  of  arcade  P 
I should  be  glad  of  some  opinions,  as  I am  anxious 
to  please  even  the  new  Bestoration  Society. — 
Harrow. 

[5613.] — Clay  Foundations. — I am  about  to 
build  a two-story  cottage  in  brick,  on  a site  where 
the  subsoil  is  clay  to  a very  great  depth,  and  I pro- 
pose to  use  concrete  under  the  brickwork  footings. 
Will  some  one  who  has  built  on  similar  ground 
kindly  tell  me  what  thickness  of  concrete  will  be 
necessary— how  deep  it  must  be  kept  below  the  sur- 
face to  be  free  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  proportions  of  lime  to  gravel  ? — Briton. 

[5614.] — Laying  out  Houses. — Is  it  usual  or 
necessary  for  an  architect  who  has  to  design  a 
house  for  a site  of  about  4 acres  to  take  a spirit-level 
and  staves  with  him  to  ascertain  the  formation  of 
the  ground  when  there  is  not  much  inequality  of 
surface  ? What  is  the  method  usually  adopted  ?— 
Pecksniff. 


REPLIES. 

[ 5593.  ] — Perspective.  — Very  often,  indeed 
generally,  the  foreground  is  made  up  afterwards.  As 
a rule  perspective  draughtsmen  do  not  make  the 
pictnre-plane  the  seat  of  visible  foreground  or 
control  them  in  any  manner  as  to  distance  in  front 
of  building,  and  it  is  obvious  many  of  the  perspective 
views  of  architects  illustrated  suffer  in  accuracy  in 
consequence.— G.  H.  G. 

[5596.]— Polishing  Oak  Floor. — The  best  polish 
is  the  old-fashioned  “ oil  polish  but  it  is  a very 
laborious  and  costly  process — one  that  requires  a 
free  expenditure  of  "‘elbow-grease.”  The  oil  should 
be  raw  linseed : and  after  the  first  application 
mineral  matter,  in  the  form  of  sifted  brick-dust, 
made  from  buff  or  yellow  bricks,  may  be  used  for 
filling  up  until  a level  surface  is  obtained,  after 
which  a face  may  be  obtained  by  light  and  periodical 
applications  of  the  raw  oil. — W.  S.,  Hull. 

[5598.]  — Party  Wall.  - ‘‘Mutual  Adviser” 
should  apply  to  a local  authority  on  the  matter.  It 
is  very  true  according  to  the  old  rule,  a building 
owner  cannot  make  it  obligatory  on  his  neighbour 
to  build  a party  wall  with  him,  but  in  all  towns  with 
sanitary  authorities  such  rights  and  liabilities  of 
owners  of  party  structures  are  regulated  by  bye- 
lawB.— G.  H.  G. 

[5598.] — Party  Wall. — “ Mutual  Adviser”  should 
have  referred  to  the  place  where  one  naturally  looks 
for  guidance  in  such  matters- Part  3 of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act.  By  section  83,  clause  3,  the 


building  owner -i  r . the  person  he  stylos  “ A " — bus 
" a right  to  pull  down  any  timber  or  other  partition 
that  <livide“  any  buildings  and  i-i  not  conforniablo 
with  the  regulationsof  this  Act.aii'l  to  build  instead 
a party  wall  conformable  thereto."  By  section  88, 
clansn  3,  the  expense  of  the  new  party  Htriicture  is 
‘‘  to  bn  borne  by  the  buiMing  owner  and  adj'iining 
owner  in  duo  proportion.”  As  to  the  processes  by 
which  those  things  are  to  bo  brought  about,  the 
Act  it  the  best  guide.  With  the  indifference  usual 
with  querists,  ‘‘Mutual  Adviser’’  omits  to  suy 
whether  the  buildings  urn  in  the  urea  to  which  this 
Act  applies.  I have,  however,  assumed  that  they 
are.— Thok.  Bi.asiiim,. 

[.5.597.]— Thickness  of  Zinc. — The  thicknesses 
given  were  the  thicknesses  of  B W.G.,  and  should 
have  been  stated  as  that,  the  corresponding  No.  in 
7.inc  gauge  being  only  approximate.  The  thickness 
of  No.  16  zinc  is  nearly  "OlSin.,  which  he  can 
check,  ns  a cubic  foot  of  cast  ziuc  weighs  439ilb., 
and  a sfinare  foot  of  No.  16  zinc  weighs  ‘26oz.  The 
Vielle  Montague  Zinc  Co.  have  special  Nos.  of  their 
own,  as  follows  : — 


No. 

Wt.  of  sq.  ft.  in  ozs. 

14 

18  75 

15 

2175 

16 

2475 

17 

27  69 

18 

.3079 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the  weight  per  square 
foot  had  been  put  in  the  specifications,  instead  of  the 
No.— A.  L.,  Glasgow. 

[5599.] — Band  in  Plaster. — If  “ Architect  ” is 
satisfied  that  it  is  good  river  sand,  and  wishes  it  to  be 
used  for  economical  reasons,  he  should  insist  on  its 
being  well  washed  with  fresh  water  before  being 
used  in  the  work,  for,  although  sand  impregnated 
with  salt  water  does  not  always  ‘‘  sweat”  and  throw 
off  the  papering,  yet  it  has  that  tendency. — A.  L., 
Glasgow. 

[5599.]— Sand  in  Plaster. — Elver  sand  should 
not  be  used  in  external  plastering.  Having  had 
considerable  experience  in  building  at  the  seaside,  I 
should  certainly  advise  “Architect”  to  use  pit  and  not 
river  or  sea  sand,  as,  if  the  latter  is  used,  the  walls 
invariably  show  damp  in  wet  weather — in  fact,  they 
act  like  a barometer,  and  show  every  hygrometric 
change,  while  papering  becomes  impossible.  Good 
coarse,  clean,  and  sharp  bank  sand  and  road  grit 
are  the  best.  No  one  disputes  the  sharpness  and 
superiority  of  river  sand,  but  its  saline  nature 
renders  it  dangerous  for  all  inside  work. — G.  H.  G. 

[5599.]— Sand  in  Plaster.— Our  experience  on 
this  matter  is,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the  sand, 
which,  although  river  sand,  has  been  contaminated 
with  the  sea  water,  and  would  most  assuredly  cause 
the  walls  to  sweat.  We  know  of  a gentleman’s  house 
built  at  the  sea-side  where  the  plaster  was  made  with 
sand  taken  from  some  bent  hills  which  had  not  been 
covered  with  the  sea  for  years,  and,  although  the 
house  has  been  built  several  years,  the  walls  sweat 
now.  This  sand  was  washed  once;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  were  the  sand  washed  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  fresh  water  each  time,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly greatly  improve  it.  but  not  wholly  ex- 
tract the  salt.— Wright  AND  Wright,  Architects, 
Ipswich. 

[5604.] — Cesspools. — Tour  cesspool  should  be 
about  4ft.  X 3ft.  X 3ft.,  built  of  9in.  brickwork,  and 
the  inside  rendered  with  Portland  cement  |iu. 
thick.  The  outside  should  be  lined  with  9in.  puddle, 
and  the  whole  made  perfectly  water-tight.  The 
bottom  will  be  best  formed  of  3in.  flags,  laid  on  3in. 
of  concrete,  and  the  joints  grouted  in  cement.  The 
whole  to  be  covered  over  with  a strong  flag. — W.  T. 

[5607.]— Foundations  of  Crane. — You  do  not 
say  what  weight  the  crane  is  to  lift,  nor  whether 
steam  or  hand.— Lancashire  Fitter. 

[5607.] — Foundations  of  Crane. — “ S.  S.’s  ” 
doubts  about  foundations  are  well  grounded  ; a very 
little  weight  on  end  of  jib  to  crane  fixed  as  per  his 
sketch  would  soon  bring  it  to  grief.  The  concrete 
bed  should  be  3ft.  or  4ft.  thick,  and  12ft.  square, 
under  stone  and  walls  also,  say,  3ft.  thick,  with  a 
massive  cast-iron  frame  on  top,  well  bolted  down 
through  masonry  with  six  large  wrought  iron  bolts, 
with  large  cast-iron  plates  on  ends  under  masonry. 
I will  try  and  go  into  this  matter  and  give  sketch  if 
“ S.  S.”  will  act  upon  it. — T.  B. 


A new  block  of  labourers’  dwellings  was  opened  by 
the  London  Labourers’  Dwellings  Company,  Limited, 
on  Saturday.  The  new  buildings  are  situate  in 
Murray-street,  Vauxhall,  are  three  stories  only  in 
height,  and  contain  52  separate  3 and  4-room  tene- 
ments arranged  on  the  flat  principle,  which  will  be 
let  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  week.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  erection  has  been 
.£6,750,  and  purchise  of  ground  and  other  expenses 
an  additional  £1,000. 

“Bull’s  Eye,”  of  the  Echo,  “ wonders  whether 
Mr.  Buskin  has  sent  to  Mr.  Whistlir  that  immortal 
farthing  which  was  awarded  to  him  as  a solatium  for 
his  wounded  susceptibilities,  and  as  a remuneration 
for  his  damaged  commercial  prospects?  I can  ima- 
gine a smile  of  grim  humour  pa-sing  over  the  great 
critic’s  face  as  he  carefully  folded  up  a spic-and-span 
new  farthing,  but  I can  scarcely  imagine  the  facial 
expression  of  Mr.  Whistler  as  he  unfolded  the  tiny 
, parcel.” 


LKOAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
liANKUuiTir  Plioi'KR'i'y.— .laiiK  son  and  Co.  v. 

the  Brick  and  Stone  (foiiipuny  (l.i iniied). — This  ease, 
tried  on  Friday  la-t  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  West- 
mioNier,  leforc  Justicis  liramwell,  Brett,  and 
Cittoii,  gave  r.«e  to  a qii'  .tioii  of  law  of  some 
import  incH  as  to  the  power  of  an  undischarged 
tianknipt  to  bold  and  deal  with  projierly  on  his  own 
iiccour.t.  'J  he  pla'ntiff,  who  wa-  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  heerme  hankrupt  in  1873,  usd  the  bank- 
ruptcy pricoedings  were  not  brought  to  a close  till 
the  "22nd  r.f  January,  1878.  In  the  meantime  the 
pliintiff  Chrried  on  Ims  n ss  a«  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, and  during  the  year  1877  did  some  work  in 
I pr  paring  plans  and  making  valuations  for  the 
d.fendants.  On  the  I6ih  ol  Jaiiimry,  1878,  the 
p'ai'  tiff  commtnce'l  this  action  to  recover  the  value 
of  the  work  done  from  the  liefendints.  One  of  the 
defences  relied  upon  by  the  defendants  was,  that  in 
ron-icquence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  plaintiff  all 
prooertv  acquired  by  and  debts  becoming  due  to  him 
during  the  continuance  of  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing-! were  vestei  in  the  truitee,  and  therefore  the 
trustee  wBs  the  only  person  who  could  recover  the 
value  of  the  w >rk.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that 
the  plaintiff  e.nployed  six  clerks  to  assist  him  in  bis 
b'lsine's,  but  a considerable  part  of  the  work  in 
que-tion  was  done  Viy  the  plaintiff  in  person.  The 
trustee  had  not  claimed  the  sum  due  from  the 
defendants.  Lord  Justice  Baggallay,  who  tried  the 
CISC,  on  the  facts  stat'd  above  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  The  defendants  appealed.  Mr.  Digby 
Seymour,  Q C , and  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  for  the 
app-llants,  contended  that  an  undischarged  bankrupt 
could  not  boll  property  or  sue  for  a debt  on  his  own 
account,  except  in  the  case  of  property  or  money 
acquired  by  his  own  personal  skill  or  labour  alone. 
They  admitted  that  there  were  decisions  on  the  old 
Bankruptcy  Acts  against  their  contention,  but  they 
argued  that  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869  had  altered 
the  law  so  that  those  decisioss  were  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. Mr.  Cave,  Q C.  (with  him  Mr.  Edge),  for 
the  plaintiff,  contended  that  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion in  construction  between  the  present  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  earlier  Acts,  and  therefore  the  decisions 
on  the  earlier  Acts  were  still  in  force  ; and  those 
decisions  showed  that  the  law  was  that,  although  as 
against  his  trustee  an  undischarged  bankrupt  could 
not  assert  his  title  to  a sum  of  money  earned  other- 
wise than  by  his  own  personal  labour  or  skill,  as 
against  other  persons  he  had  a good  title  until  the 
debt  was  c'aimed  by  the  trust-'’e.  Their  lordships 
dismi-ised  the  appeal,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  the  decisions  was  unaltered  by  the  present 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

An  Arbitrator’s  Fees. — At  Preston  County 
Court  on  Tuesday  week,  Ed-vin  Johnson  Eeynolds, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Preston,  sued  James 
Baldwin,  joiner,  tor  £8  13s.  Id.  arbitration  fees. 
For  the  plaintiff  it  was  stated  that  the  defendant 
executed  some  work  at  buildings  in  Bow-lane, 
Preston.  When  he  had  finished  a dispute  occurred 
between  him  and  the  owner  of  the  property,  Mr. 
Joseph  F.ister,  and  it  was  agreed  to  leave  it  to 
plaintiff  for  decision.  The  plaintiff  made  a valuation 
and  sent  in  a bill  tor  £3  13s.  Id.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  2J  per  cent,  to  each  of  the  parties.  Mr.  Foster 
had  paid  his  proportion  of  the  cost,  but  defendant 
had  refu-ieil.  At  this  stage  the  judge  asked  to  see  a 
contract  which  had  been  mentioned,  and  the  case 
was  adjourned  for  its  production. 

Another  Beredos  Case. — On  Tuesday,  Lord 
Penzance,  the  Dean  of  Arches,  heard  a special 
aoplication  for  permission  to  erect  a reredos. — Dr. 
Phillimore  applied  in  the  case  of  “ the  Eev.  David 
Williams  v.  the  Churchwardens  of  Llanelly”  to 
his  lordship  for  a faculty  or  licence  to  place  a 
rerfdos  in  the  ohapel-of-ease  of  All  Saints  in 
Liam-lly,  of  which  Mr.  Williams  was  vicar.  The 
reredos  was  to  be  a Scripture  representation  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Our  Saviour  in  Caen  stone,  for  which 
funds  had  been  provided.  Dr.  Phillimore  said  Dr. 
Stephens,  Q C.,  the  Chancellor  of  St.  David’s, 
recently  in  the  case  of  the  Denbigh  reredos  gave  an 
adverse  decision,  and  thought  it  better  to  send  the 
present  case  by  letters  of  request  to  the  Arches 
Court,  and  the  application  was  that  the  letters  of 
request  might  be  accepted,  and  a citation  be  issued 
preparatory  to  the  grant  of  a faculty  to  erect  a 
reredos. — No  opposition  being  offered.  Lord  Pen- 
zance accepted  the  letters  of  request  from  Dr. 
Stavens,  Q.C.,  for  a faculty  to  erect  the  reredos.  A 
citation  will  now  be  issued,  and  any  opposition  can 
be  made. — Order  accordingly. 

Mortar. — A summons  was  heard  before  Mr. 
Paget  at  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  which  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  H. 
Knightley,  District  Surveyor  for  Hammersmith, 
against  Mr.  Isaac  Mears,  of  8,  Barfield-street, 
Hammersmith,  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Meiropolitan  Building  Act  in  regard 
to  the  mortar  being  used  in  the  erection  of  houses 
in  Bassein  Park-road  under  Mr.  Mears’  superinten- 
dence. The  district  surveyor  stated  that  defen- 
dant had  failed  to  comply  with  sec.  12,  and  with 
rule  2 of  the  1st  schedule  of  the  Act,  which  requires 
that  brickwork  shall  be  solidly  put  together  with 
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mortiir  or  oouifnt.  Innti'iid  of  nsiiojf  iiiortiir  oom- 
poimdod  of  liiiio  ono  I'.ir!  , and  w ind  ihrco  p irts,  :i 
very  inferior  eutwiituto  inid  loo  i ji.od,  coinpo-ed 
niivnly  of  vei;pt.n,l)  o !<oil  >-liijhtl''  chiirred  ihiriui'  t'’e 
prooess  of  burnlnsr  bviiiKs  Ho  l\»d  fio(iuoiitly 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  I'omplainod  that  the 
Kood  sand,  with  which  the  ludpfhf  oarhood  abounds, 
had  been  dug  out  and  sint  away  instead  of  bein;' 
used  in  the  buildinjjs.  Docidi'd  cases  on  tlis 
subject  were  referred  to.— Mr.  William  Ilohliteh 
SUiveHS,  assistant  district  surveyor,  corroborated  Mr. 
Knifrhtlcy. — Defendan';  nsked  witness  wlnther  par- 
yeting  mortar  had  not  been  mistaken  for  other 
mortars,  but  witness  was  able  to  speak  to  the  sainide 
having  been  taken  from  the  brickwork,  it  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  brick  upon  it. — Witnesses  were  called 
by  defendant  who  thought  worse  mortar  m'ght  be 
used,  but  admitted  to  a groat  difference  existing 
between  it  and  a sample  of  good  mortar  produced 
by  Mr.  Knigh'lcy. — Mr.  Paget  said  it  was  clear 
that  defendant’s  mortar  conta  ned  unsuitable  ingre- 
dients. He  should  make  bis  order  as  prayed,  for 
the  demolition  of  the  portions  complained  cf, 
allowing  the  distiict  surveyor  bis  costs. 

St.  Sepulchre’s  Church.— In  the  Consl.story 
Court  of  the  dio  iese  of  London,  on  the  2nd,  before 
Dr.  Tristram,  chancellor,  tbs  application  for  a new 
faculty  for  this  church  came  on  sga'n.  A faculty 
had  been  granted  by  th*  1 arned  i bancellor  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  interior  of  the  church.  The 
works  in  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  were  being  caiT.ed 
on,  and  the'churchwardens  of  the  Middlesex  portion 
of  the  parish,  Holborn-viaduct,  complained  that 
additional  alterations  had  been  commenced  that 
were  not  autfeorised,  and  the  court  was  a‘ked  to 
interfere  in  the  m.atter.  On  the  park  of  the  church- 
warders  of  the  City  portion,  who  had  obtained  the 
faculty,  and  had  the  management  of  the  funds,  it  was 
stated  that  other  improvements  were  necessary,  and 
they  intended  to  apply  for  another  facuPy  to  carry 
out  the  operations  in  the  church.  Mr.  Sutton  now 
aopeared  as  eouusel  for  the  churchwardens  of  the 
Middlesex  portion  ; and  Mr  Pontifex,  solicitor,  for 
the  City  portion  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Sutton  said  he 
appealed  for  Mr.  Larkin,  gentleman,  and  Mr. 
Golber,  licensed  victualler,  St  John-street,  Smith- 
Held,  the  churchwardens  of  the  Middlesex  side. 
There  had  been  considerable  deviat  on  fcom  the 
plans  exhibited  to  the  court,  and  great  expense  had 
been  incurred,  and  if  the  alterations  made  and  in 
progress  were  allowed,  the  expenses  wou'd  be  largely 
augmented.  Mr.  Pont  fex  asked  that  the  evidence 
to  be  given  might  be  confined  to  the  alleged  devia- 
tion from  the  faculty  granted  by  the  court.  He 
intended  to  ask  for  another  faculty  to  complete  the 
works  which  had  been  commenced.  Mr.  Griffiths 
and  Mr.  Billings,  architects,  were  examined  with 
respect  to  the  work  and  the  proposed  alteration.  Dr. 
Tristram  made  an  order  that  a citation  should  be 
issued  for  a new  faculty  to  carry  out  the  alterations 
which  were  proposed,  and  the  Middlesex  church- 
wardens could  oppose  the  application.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  portion  of  the  works  objected  to 
should  discontinued  for  the  present,  and  until 
the  application  was  made,  and  the  case  was  adjourned 
«tne  die. 


WATEB  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABY 
MATTERS. 

Wigan. — A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  at  Wigan  the  other  day,  before  Mr.  j.  T. 
Harrison,  C.E.,  with  reference  to  an  application 
from  the  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow  .£62,665 
for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  The 
sewage  of  the  town  is  at  present  turned  into  the 
river  Douglas,  but  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  the  Corporation  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  some  other  mode  of  disposal,  and 
consulted  Mr.  Brundell,  C.E.,  on  the  subject.  He 
recommended  that  a sewage  farm  should  be  obtained 
at  Newburgh  from  Lor  i Derby,  this  being  a little 
over  seven  miles  from  tbe  present  outfall  into  the 
Douglas,  and  this  has  been  adopted  by  the  town. 
Mr.  Brundell  on  Wednesday  explained  his  scheme. 
The  sewage  would  all  be  collected  at  one  point  near 
the  present  outfall,  and  conveyed  in  cast-iron  pipes, 
having  a capacity  of  four  times  the  present  sewage 
flow,  by  gravitation  to  the  Newburgh  farm.  Part 
of  the  land  would  be  prepared  for  broad  irrigation, 
and  a portion  for  downward  filtration.  'The  work 
could  be  completed  by  January,  1880. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sheffield. — A stained  glass  window  has  just 
been  erected  in  St.  Barnabas’  church,  at  Highfield. 
It  is  a two-light  window,  the  subject  being  “The 
Good  Samaritan.  The  artist  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Dixon, 
University  Stained  Glass  Works,  Wharncliffe 
Chambers,  Bank-street,  Sheffield.  Two  windows 
also  have  been  recently  executed  by  the  same  artist 
in  Ecclesall  Church,  representing  “ The  Marys  at  the 
Tomb  ’’  and  “ The  Ascension.’’ 


A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Perranwell,  Cornwall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James 
Hicks,  of  Redruth. 


®ur  ©fficc  Cubit. 


A OONORE8.S  of  Roman  Catholics  in  ( ho  North 
of  France  has  given  its  attention  to  the  decline 
of  religious  art — a decline  of  which  evidence 
was  said  lo  have  been  given  in  the  ecclesiastical 
section  of  the  Paris  Exliilution.  The  decline  is 
thus  described : — “ Religious  imagery  has  ceased 
to  be  a craft;  it  has  become  a trade.  luiages 
have  multiplied,  but  they  have  lost  in  truth 
what  they  have  gained  in  number  and  in  appa- 
rent external  perfection.  Few  artists  are 
found  drawing  their  virgins  or  saints  after 
having  prayed  and  contemplated  in  super- 
natural vision  what  they  wish  to  reproduce. 
Their  pencil  too  often  recollects  the  forms  it 
traced  the  day  before,  and  is  too  much  occupied 
with  the  countenances  it  is  to  create  the  next 
day.  It  is  clever  and  ingenious,  but  not 
Christian.  What  Pagan  creations,  therefore, 
under  names  of  saints  ! What  faces  animated  ! 
by  worldly  vanity  or  passion  ! The  truth  is 
that  when  an  art  becomes  a trade  it  is  in 
danger  of  ceasing  to  exhibit  originality.  It  is 
because  images  have  multiplied — as  the  con- 
gress admitted  they  have — that  so  much  in- 
artistic rubbish  is  being  turned  out  of  the 
Continental  ateliers.  Much  of  tbe  so-called  eccle- 
siastical art  work  at  these  times,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  might  as  well 
be  done  by  machinery  as  by  hand  for  any 
marks  of  original  inspiration,  of  thought,  or  of 
feeling  that  it  betrays.’’ 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  drew  atten- 
tion last  week  to  the  neglected  state  of  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Katherine  of  Arragon  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral.  Another  correspondent  in 
a subsequent  issue  remarked  on  the  condition 
of  the  cathedral  itself,  declaring  that,  “ while 
all  the  cathedrals  of  the  country  have  under- 
gone restoration  or  embellishment,  this  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten,  though  it  is  evident 
from  the  scaffolding  still  remaining  in  different 
parts  of  the  building  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  repair  it.’’  Archdeacon  'Thicknesse,  in 
reply,  states  that  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
thefabric  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  have  been 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  on  the  part  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  for  many  years  past,  and 
remarks  that  few  persons  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  it  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
vastness  or  cost  of  the  work  of  necessary  sus- 
tentation  only  in  the  case  of  such  a building, 
upon  such  a foundation  as  this  minster. 
During  the  past  10  years  the  shoring  up  of  the 
great  north  wall  alone,  accomplished  under  the 
skill  and  care  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has 
cost  the  dean  and  chapter  a very  large  sum 
indeed,  without  any  assistance  from  the  public. 
With  regard  to  the  monument  of  Queen 
Katherine,  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott 
in  the  Times  of  Dec.  9 quotes  some  extracts 
from  “ Gunton ’’  and  Broune  Willis,  which  he 
considers  afford  “ ample  and  picturesque  pre- 
cedent for  the  additional  protection  of  the 
tomb  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the  form,  at 
the  least,  of  a metal  framework  or  herse,  such 
as  remain  at  Warwick  and  Westminster.”  If 
they  proceed  further  in  good  works,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott trusts  that  they  will  first  restore  the  choir 
to  its  original  position  beneath  the  lantern. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  silver  medals  and 
premiums  for  what  is  called  the  intermediate 
year  (the  gold  medals  and  scholarships  being 
given  every  second  year)  were  distributed  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Unusual  interest  attached 
to  the  proceedings,  this  being  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  new  P.E.  A.  presided.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  was  received  with  the  warmest  de- 
monstration of  respect  and  enthusiasm  from  the 
students  who  filled  the  lecture-room.  The 
president  delivered  no  set  address  ; but  after  a 
touching  allusion  to  the  merits  and  memory  of 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  in  whom  they  had  all  lost  a 
friend,  he  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  Sir  F.  Leighton 
paid  a marked  compliment  to  the  keeper,  and 
three  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  Pickersgill. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  and  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  : — Com- 
position and  design  of  a Figure  picture — 

“ David  Returning  in  Triumph  from  the 
Slaughter  of  Goliath  ” — Armitage  Prizes  — 
1st,  £30,  Herbert  A.  Bone;  2nd,  £10,  Sam.  M. 
Fisher.  Cartoon  of  a draped  figure,  " St.  Paul 


before  Agrippa” — silver  modal,  Arthur  Hacker ; 
painting  of  a figure  from  the  life,  silver  medal, 
George  11.  Manton  ; painting  of  a head  from 
the  life,  silver  medal,  Charles  K.  Warren; 
copy  of  an  oil  painting,  silver  medal,  Emma 
L.  Black  ; drawings  of  a figure  from  the  life, 
silver  medals — 1st,  Francis  Barraud ; 2nd, 
Sam.  M.  Fisher;  drawings  of  a head  from  the 
life,  silver  medal,  William  Wontner;  silver 
medal,  extra,  William  Walker;  Proxime  accessit, 
Jennie  Moore;  drawing  of  a statue  or  group, 
silver  medal  (first),  Mary  Drew  ; ditto  (second), 
Ellen  Neilson;  best  drawing  done  in  tbe  Life 
School  during  the  year,  £10,  E.  B.  Leighton; 
best  drawing  done  in  the  Antique  School  during 
the  year,  £10,  Mary  Drew  ; restoration  of  a 
mutilated  antique  statue,  “ The  Ilissus,”  silver 
medal,  Arthur  G.  Atkinson ; model  of  a figure 
from  the  life,  silver  medal  (first),  Arthur  G. 
Atkinson;  ditto,  silver  medal  (second),  not 
awarded  ; design  in  architecture,  “ A Town 
Hall,”  travelling  studentship  for  the  year, 
£130,  William  Scott;  architectural  drawing, 
“ Gateway  of  Somerset  House,”  silver  medal 
(first),  Robert  W.  Gibson  ; ditto,  silver  medal 
(second),  Frank  B.  Baggally ; perspective 
drawing  and  sciography,  “ Porch  of  the  'Temple 
Church,”  silver  medal,  WilliamH.  Wood.  We 
have  reviewed  the  architectural  designs  at 
length  on  another  page. 

An  exhibition  of  tapestries  was  opened  last 
week  at  the  Town-hall,  Windsor.  The  chief 
specimens  were  recently  on  view  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  collection  includes  eight  large 
panels  representing  scenes  from  the  “ Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,”  the  designs  being  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Hay.  They  formed  the  dining-room  de- 
coration at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  pavilion,  and 
received  a gold  medal.  They  are  now  the  pro- 
perty or  Sir  A.  Sassoon,  K.C.S.I.,  by  whom  they 
have  been  lent  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
exhibition.  There  is  also  a series  of  panels  of 
tapestry  representing  hunting  scenes,  designed 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  E.A.,  for  Mr.  Christopher 
Sykes,  M.P.,  and  a number  of  smaller  produc- 
tions. Among  the  other  specimens  is  a large 
panel  representing  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 
It  formerly  was  a panel  in  the  old  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  Dublin,  now  transformed  into  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  It  has  just  been  restored  at 
Old  Windsor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  work 
originally  of  Huguenot  refugees.  The  exhibi- 
I tion  also  includes  a series  of  eight  panels  in 
applique  work  on  gold  ground,  part  of  the  de- 
coration of  the  morning-room  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  pavUion,  and  executed  by  the  Ladies’ 
Work  Society,  of  which  Princess  Louise  is  the 
president.  'There  are  also  a number  of  valu- 
able pictures  by  Bristow  (a  native  of  Windsor), 
Algardi,  T.  F.  Dicksee,  Millais,  &c. 

A PAPER  on  the  “ Eating  of  Eailways  ” was 
read  by  Mr.  T.  Fenwick  Hedley,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Surveyors  on  Monday  evening.  The 
speaker  considered  that  there  are  great  objec- 
tions to  the  present  mode  of  rating  railways, 
first,  on  account  of  the  “ parochial  ” principle 
being  adopted,  by  which  was  meant  that  every 
few  chains  of  railway  in  a parish  are  treated 
as  a separate  hereditament,  and  valued  as  a 
separate  railway — a system  resulting  from  the 
supposition  that,  when  railways  were  pro- 
jected, they  would  he  worked  like  canals,  the 
public  finding  their  own  engines  and  waggons 
and  paying  toll  for  the  use  of  the  line.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  the  law  gives  no  power  in 
making  all  the  parishes  co-operate  in  rating 
the  several  parts  lying  in  each  parish,  so  as  to 
protect  the  occupiers  of  railways  from  being 
rated  in  the  different  parishes  beyond  the  rate- 
able value  of  “ the  whole  taken  together.”  But 
the  chief  difficulty  in  fair  rating  is  the  confiiet- 
ing  decisions  of  the  judges  and  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law.  It  was  urged  that  the 
principles  of  railway  rating  ought  to  he  defi- 
nitely settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  some- 
what similar  in  scope  to  that  by  which  railways 
and  canals  were  rated  in  Scotland — the  17th 
and  18th  Viet.,  cap.  9.  To  overcome  the  trouble 
and  difficulty  of  taking  out  the  traffic  receipts 
in  each  parish,  in  order  to  fix  a percentage  as 
rateable  value,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  reduce  all  the  railways  and  sidings 
to  a mileage  rate  as  a single  line  by  reducing 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  of  each  system  open  for 
traffic  to  the  length  as  a single  line,  and  by 
adding  to  the  length  of  the  railway,  as  a single 
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lino,  nil  tlio  Miilim,'  !.  atnl  (livlilint^  tlio  n>'<'roKalo 
nitoiililo  viiliio  <)f  llio  iiiihviiv  i"'i’  »«  I'y  tliototul 
loni'th  of  llu'  I'iiii^lo  lino  iiikI  nidin«n. 

Kaim.  (’nwi'i'.K,  in  a letter  in  tho  Timea  of 
Satiinlay  hint,  ileehiren  that  tho  wholo  qnention 
of  t ho  roof  of  St.  Alhan’H  Cathedral  in  roopened 
hy  tho  renoliition  of  tho  mooting'  of  the  Souiely 
of  Anticpuirios,  which  wo  reported  last  week. 
Canon  Davya  writes  “at  onoo  to  dispel’’  any 
idea  that  tho  re.ntoration  eoinuiittec  have 
abandoned  their  hiffh  roof.  Me  says  : — “ I’re- 
jmrations  liavo  been  niado  for  its  construction. 
The  chief  j)oint  left  oj)on  was  its  coverini^, 
which  of  lato  has  hroui^hl  tho  coppersmiths 
about  our  ears,  who  have  done  us  much  evil. 
Hut  thoufjh  the  ])itch  of  tho  roof  has  been 
determined,  tho  details  of  the  work  are  yet 
under  consideration,  and  I sincerely  hope  that 
means  may  be  devised  for  tho  preservation  of 
every  particle  that  is  capable  of  preservation 
in  the  present  roof  and  ceiling.  We  shall  too, 

I hope,  find  it  needless  to  build  parapets,  which 
never  existed  until  the  roof  was  cut  down,  and 
arrange  some  covering  which,  if  lead  is  a 
pecuniary  impossibility,  may  agree  in  form 
with  the  oaken  shingles  that  originally  rose 
from  the  ancient  corbel  tables.” 

In  a lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion on  Thursday  week,  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr, 
on  “ The  Present  Tendencies  of  English  Art,” 
the  lecturer  remarked  that  there  were  many 
persons  who  had  no  belief  in  English  art,  and 
no  belief  in  its  future.  This  conviction  might 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  was  not  his  idea.  The 
growth  of  art  in  England  was  due  to  foreign 
sources.  We  had  great  picture-collectors  and 
connoisseurs  before  we  could  boast  of  great 
artists.  From  the  time  of  Titian  to  our  own 
the  claims  of  realism  had  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant. In  this  there  was  to  be  found  an  element 
of  hope  in  the  future.  From  Flanders  it  was 
that  the  English  school  borrowed  its  first  lesson. 
Passing  by  Lely  and  Kneller,  it  was  not  till  the 
time  when  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  arose 
that  they  saw  what  was  like  a new  birth  of  art 
in  England,  as  it  was  the  birth  of  new  Eng- 
lish art.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  England  pos- 
sessed a school  of  painting  of  her  own.  Gains- 
borough not  only  held  rank  with  Reynolds  as  a 
portrait-painter,  but  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  naturalistic  landscape.  Be- 
fore these  men  began  their  work  another  artist 
had  arisen — Hogarth — and  whatever  the  faults 
or  limitations  of  his  genius  his  work  possessed 
the  invaluable  quality  of  sincerity.  The  name 
of  Hogarth  deserved  to  live  with  those  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  school  of  genre  painting.  Blake  was 
a seer  rather  than  an  artist.  After  referring 
to  West,  Harding,  Lawrence,  and  Wilkie,  the 
lecturer  remarked  that  there  were  few  coun- 
tries which  could  claim  a finer  race  of  landscape- 
painters  than  England  already  possessed  in  her 
history,  and  she  might  also  boast  of  her  school 
of  water-colour  painting,  and  when  they  came 
to  Turner  they  found  in  him  that  the  two 
modes  of  expression  were  combined.  As  we 
approached  the  art  of  our  own  day  they  ob- 1 
served  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  the  abso- 


lute sincerity  of  all  that  was  done  undiT  the 
new  spirit.  It  bad  one  element  of  hope  and 
safety.  Now,  for  the  first  linn;,  an  effort  was 
made  to  revert  to  the  soiinaj  instea<l  of  to  the 
completed  forms  of  pait  uchievementx.  .Mr. 

H.  .lones  might  bo-  taken  as  an  excTiiplar  of  this 
revival  of  the  art  of  passion,  and  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Millais  they  had  a realistic  portrait- 
yiainter  of  whom  they  had  reuion  to  be  proud. 
We  might  say  that  wo  were  what  the  past  had 
made  us,  ami  our  best  hope  for  the  future  of 
English  art  lay  in  tho  belter  understanding  of 
its  struggles  and  its  failures  in  times  gone  by. 

Mil.  Nevii.i.  Nokthv  Hurnaiid,  the  Cornish 
sculptor,  died  at  Redruth,  on  the  27th  ult.  Me 
was  born  at  Altarnun,  in  Cornwall,  in  1818,  and 
brought  up  by  his  father  as  a mason.  Without 
the  aid  of  education,  and  with  noother  tools  than 
those  which  he  had  himself  been  able  to  make, 
he  executed  from  the  frontispiece  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  for  1832  a carving  of  the  “ Laocoon  ” 
in  Cornish  slate.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  council  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  at  Fal- 
mouth with  their  first  silver  medal.  With 
this  encouragement,  and  with  the  friendly 
assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  and  other 
gentlemen,  he  executed  busts  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  many  distinguished  Cornishmen,  as 
well  as  the  statue  of  Richard  Lander,  the  ex. 
plorer  of  the  Niger,  which  surmounts  the 
Lander  monument  at  Truro.  Mr.  Burnard  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy,  among  other  works, 
busts  of  Gerald  Massey  (1855),  the  Corn-law 
Rhymer  and  James  Montgomery  (1858),  Mr. 
Cobden  (186G),  and  Thackeray  (1867).  His 
later  productions  did  not,  however,  sustain  the 
promise  of  his  youth,  and  his  last  days  were 
spent  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 

The  St.  Pancras  Iron- work  Company  is  the 
only  firm  who  show  any  fittings  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Cattle  Show,  1878,  for  cow-houses, 
and  they  exhibit  several  different  designs  of 
their  improved  sanitary  iron  fittings  for  cattle- 
stalls  and  piggeries.  These  are  designed  after 
the  recommendations  of  scientific  and  practical 
men,  and  while  dispensing  with  any  compli- 
cated arrangements  are  thoroughly  strong  and 
safe  for  the  beasts,  and  calculated  to  prevent 
waste  of  food  and  any  spread  of  contagion. 
Their  system  of  water  supply  and  general 
arrangements  for  perfect  cleanliness  are  par- 
ticularly well  thought  out.  Their  patent 
piggery  fittings  are  also  strong,  simple,  and 
efficient,  ensuring  cleanliness  and  economy  in 
food  supply.  Their  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  obtained  a silver  medal,  stand  No. 
185  in  gallery. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Company,  Limited, 
of  Salford,  have  made  several  improvements  in 
their  self-acting  cinder-sifting  ash-closets,  and 
the  system  is  being  largely  adopted  all  over 
the  country  at  cottages,  schools,  and  public 
institutions.  The  apparatus  is  simple  and 
moderate  in  cost.  Over  3,000  have  been  applied 
in  one  district.  The  cinders  saved  for  reburn- 
ing form  an  important  item  of  economy,  and  a 
valuable  manure  is  produced.  The  company 
also  supply  earth-closets  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. 


A movement  hiiH  b<-<-n  started  by  Canon 
Clarke,  the  Vicar  <;f  liatt<;rMea,  for  re-erecting 
the  colonn;ule  of  Hiirlington  Mouse,  which  tor 
tho  pant  11  years  has  been  lying  an  neglectrrd 
fragnienls  of  dii-jointeil  masonry  on  the 
river  front  of  Hattersea  Park.  'I'he  colonnade 
is  of  fine  white  Portland  shine  ; it  was  designed 
by  Richard  Moyle,  third  Earl  of  Hurlington, 
when  only  23  years  of  age,  and  erected  by  him 
in  1717  as  an  addition  to  the  family  mansion  in 
Piccadilly.  It  was  described  by  llorace  Wal- 
pole as  “ an  imposing  example  of  the  purest 
architecture,”  and  Sir  William  Chambers,  in 
animadverting  on  the  dull  appearance  of  Eng- 
lish noblemen’s  town  residences,  remarks : 

" Few  in  this  vast  city  suspect  that  behind  an 
old  brick  wall  in  Picadilly  there  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe.”  When 
Burlington  House  was  pulled  down  in  1807  to 
make  room  for  the  Royal  Academy  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  appeal  in  Parliament  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  that  the  stfines  should  be  numbered  and 
conveyed  to  their  present,  resting  place  with  a 
view  to  setting  them  up  again.  Since  that  time 
the  well-proportioned  pillars,  their  capitals  and 
bases,  the  stones  of  the  friezes  and  entablatures, 
many  of  them  covered  with  crests  and  coatsof 
arms,  and  even  the  great  wooden  doors,  with 
knockers  still  attached,  have  remained  pros- 
trate, uncared  for,  and  unprotected  close  to  a 
park  entrance  and  bridge  approach,  the  play- 
ground of  children,  and  the  reproach  of  suc- 
cessive First  Commissioners  of  Works.  The 
not  unnatural  consequence  of  this  neglect  is 
that  some  of  the  stones  have  been  broken ; but 
the  majority  are  said  to  be  in  a good  state  of 
preservation.  The  present  proposal,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  her  Majesty’s  OfiBce  of 
Works,  is  to  erect  them  as  a semicircular  group 
of  pillars,  forming  an  approach  to  Battersea 
Park  from  the  steamboat  pier.  This  does  not 
seem  to  us  a sufficiently  dignified  situation  for 
so  fine  an  example  of  18th  century  Palladium 
architecture,  and  is  too  close  a parallel  to 
another  misplaced  re-erection  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Thames  ; still,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
obelisk,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  set  the  colonnade 
anywhere  than  to  allow  the  stones  to  be  broken 
up  and  stolen.  As  economy  in  the  re-erection 
of  removed  monuments  is  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  the  scheme  may  be  faintly  recommended 
as  “ better  than  nothing.”  By  the  way,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  Temple  Bar?  Its  stones 
were  numbered  with  great  care,  and  a foolish 
fellow  was  prosecuted  for  pilfering  a chip,  but 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  cumbrous  gate 
since  its  stones  were  shot  on  the  hideous  waste 
beside  the  Blackfriars  end  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  except  that  the  aldermen  and 
city  councillors  have  solemnly  voted  themselves 
medals  cast  from  the  lead-work. 


The  French  Minister  of  Commerce  has  accepted 
with  gratitude  the  facades  which  Messrs.  Lascelles 
and  Boulton  have  offered  for  the  Industrial  Museum, 
which  is  .to  be  founded  in  Paris,  and  informs  Sir 
Philip  Owen  that  they  will  serve  as  a valuable 
souvenir  of  the  cordial  relations  which  have  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 


LONDON. 

CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL 

RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 


Works:  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill.  Sussex. 

J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  Loudon  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  o 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work, 

KIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 

Architeots’  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.  Samples  of  Worlc  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  appUoaiion. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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Alterations  nvo  about  to  bo  carried  out  for  the 
Northampton  Guardians  in  the  female  rooeiviii); 
wards  of  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Hall’s  plans  have 
been  opproved  for  tbo  work. 

The  City  Press  states  that  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
J.  Mowlem  and  Co.  are  about  to  present  Mrs.  Hurt 
with  a likeness  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Burt  in  his  official 
robes,  in  testimony  of  the  kind  feolinp;  they  enter- 
tain for  him.  Upwards  of  1,000  of  the  staff  and 
workmen  have  already  subscribed,  and  the  painting 
is  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Edgar  Williams. 

At  last  week’s  mooting  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Engineers’  Society  a i)aper  was  road  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Mackay,  C.E.,  on  the  Ebbw  Vale  Water- 
works. It  was  stated  that  the  depth  of  the  reservoir 
at  its  deepest  part  is  48ft.,  and  that  it  has  a capa- 
city of  61,000,000  gallons,  giving  18  gallons  per  day 
to  20,000  people  for  104  days,  besides  allowing  com- 
pensation to  the  river  Ebbw.  The  total  cost  of  the 
reservoir,  two  filter  beds,  tank,  &o.,  was  .£25,000, 
and  the  necessary  fittings  and  pipes  for  distributing 
the  water  came  to  about  £6,000  more,  thus  bringing 
the  entire  cost  of  the  whole  work  to  £31,000,  repre- 
senting £516  per  1,000,000  gallons,  or  10s.  4d.  per 
1,000  gallons  storage. 

The  new  Church  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  was 
opened  last  week.  The  style  is  described  as  Deco- 
rated. The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Bedborough.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal,  with  five  lights,  three  of  which 
are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  chancel  arch  is 
supported  by  semi-shafts  of  marble.  The  baptistery 
is  placed  at  the  north  entrance. 

The  Bermondsey  vestry  decided  last  week  by  a 
small  majority  of  votes  to  build  a new  vestry  hall, 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  capacious 
to  be  used  for  public  purposes. 

A parish  meeting  was  held  at  Kirkland,  near  Car- 
lisle, on  Thursday  week,  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  parish  church,  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for 
service  by  the  fall  of  the  north  wall.  It  was  decided 
to  instruct  Mr.  Thomas  Baxter  to  examine  the  walls 
and  roof,  and  report  their  condition  and  the  extent 
of  the  necessary  repairs  to  a committee. 

Maynard-road  Congregational  Church,  Eother- 
hithe,  has  been  re-opened  after  the  execution  of 
extensive  repairs  and  alterations,  including  the 
erection  of  a gallery,  seating  140  persons,  and  of  a 
rostrum.  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Tooley-street,  was  the 
builder. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  of  Hexham,  has  been 
appointed  consulting  engineer  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  Wigton,  Cumberland.) 

The  Severn  Tunnel  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. The  two  shafts  on  the  Gloucestershire  side 
of  the  river  at  New  Passage  have  been  completed. 
Each  shaft  is  lined  with  brick  and  made  water- 
proof. The  brickwork  was  formed  on  an  iron  curb, 
which,  as  the  brickwork  proceeded,  gradually 
descended,  so  that  the  bricking  was  done  through- 
out from  the  summit  of  the  shafts.  A bead- 
ing has  been  commenced  from  one  of  the  shafts  to 
meet  that  on  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the  Severn, 
which  is  over  7,600ft.  in  length. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a new  vicarage  was  laid  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s  at  Dovercourt  next- 
Harwich,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  vicarage  is 
Domestic  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  being  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  of  Colchester,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £2,000.  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Butcher,  of 
Harwich,  is  the  contractor. 

New  school  buildings  are  about  to  be  built  for  the 
School  Board  for  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  at 
Barroway  Drove.  Mr.  Walter  Robinson  has  been 
appointed  architect. 


At  a largo  gatheriug  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  Cardilf,  at  tho  Masons’  Arms,  in  that  town,  on 
Saturday  evening,  a valuable  clock  ami  an  illumi- 
nated testimonial  wore  presented  to  Mr.  Henry 
Wale,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  tho  roprnson- 
lativo  of  tho  Amalgamated  and  General  Union 
Societies  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  during  the 
recent  disputes  in  the  building  trade.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Alderman  Jones.  In  tho  course 
of  tho  evening  tho  toast  was  proposed  of  “ Success 
to  tho  Master  Builders  of  Cardiff,”  to  which  Mr. 
David  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  responded. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  William  Broad,  of  Porthlevon, 
has  been  accepted  for  building  the  proposed  Wes- 
leyan chapel  at  Trevarno,  Helston.  The  style  of 
the  new  building  is  Decorated  Gothic.  Tho  seats 
will  bo  arranged  amphitheatrewiso.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Hicks,  of  Redruth. 

To  prevent  the  further  pollution  of  the  Roach,  and 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Act,  the  Rochdale  Town  Council  have  instructed 
Mr.  R.  Vawser,  civil  engineer,  Manchester,  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  plans  for  intercepting  and  puri- 
fying the  sewage  of  the  borough. 

At  the  twenty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  on  Monday,  it  was 
announced  that  the  following  premiums  had  been 
awarded  by  the  council  for  papers  read  during  the 
year — viz.,  to  Mr.  Henry  S.  Copland,  for  his  paper 
“ On  Modern  Roadway  Construction,”  and  to  Mr. 
George  G.  Andrd,  for  his  paper  ” On  the  Applica- 
tion of  Electricity  to  the  Ignition  of  Blasting 
Charges.” 

St.  Jude’s  Church,  Chelsea,  has  just  been  pro- 
vided with  new  pitch  pine  open  seats  and  a new 
pulpit.  The  fronts  of  the  seats  and  the  pulpit  are 
carved,  the  latter,  which  is  hexagonal  in  plan,  having 
inlaid  panels  of  oak,  walnut,  and  ebony  parquetrie. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Balcombe, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker. 

A new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devon,  on  Thursday  week.  It  adjoins  a 
former  chapel,  which  will  henceforth  be  utilised  as 
a schoolroom.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  Beer  stone 
dressings,  and  measures  50ft.  by  30ft.  The  seats 
are  of  pitch  pine  varnished,  and  accommodate,  in- 
cluding provision  for  choir  and  children  in  gallery, 
350  persons.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Packham 
and  Croote,  of  Exeter,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  E. 
Carnell,  of  Ottery.  The  cost  is  said  to  have  been 
only  £500. 

An  eagle  lectern,  of  highly  polished  and  wrought 
brass,  has  been  presented  by  Miss  Lanyon,  of  Truro, 
as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  future  cathedral 
church.  It  is  a replica  of  the  one  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  for  Chester  Cathedral,  and  was  one  of 
the  exhibits  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  It  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  of  Southamp- 
ton-street.  Strand,  and  has  upon  the  globe  support- 
ing a dragon  and  eagle  the  inscription  : — “ In  hono- 
rem  Dei;  Eccl.  Cath.  B.  V.  M.,  Truro.  D. 
Henrietta  Lanyon,  mdccclxxviii.” 

Eear.Admiral  Willis,  on  Wednesday,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  dock  at  Devonport 
Dockyard.  It  is  to  be  386ft.  in  length,  thus  being 
the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  world.  The  contractor, 
Mr.  Pethick,  was  warmly  congratulated  by  the 
Admiral  Superintendent  on  the  indomitable  skill 
with  which  he  had  surmounted  difficulties  arising 
from  the  serious  accidents  from  storms  and  landslips 
during  the  preliminary  excavations. 

A covered  way  is  about  to  be  formed  between  the 
central  meat  and  poultry  markets  at  Smithfield  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  £2,800. 


The  Paignton  School  Board  considered  on  Thurs- 
day, the  5th,  a report  received  from  Mr.  G.  S. 
Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  tho  architect  of  tho  new 
schools  ill  Curlcdgc-strcot,  on  those  buildings  the 
walls  of  which  have  boon  found  to  bo  settling.  Mr. 
Bridgman  advised  that  stone  buttrosBOS  bo  built 
against  the  south-ea»t  corner,  and  that  the  cracks 
bo  stopped  both  externally  and  internally  in  the 
wood  and  atone  work.  Tho  chairman  of  tho  Board 
(Mr.  Eastley)  said  it  was  most  unsatisfactory  to 
have  to  disfigure  the  now  buildings  with  buttresses, 
and  bo  could  not  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Bridgman, 
ns  architect  of  the  new  schools,  had  shown  some 
neglect.  The  following  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously  : — “ That  Mr.  Bridgman  bo  communi- 
cated with  to  tho  effect  that  the  board,  having  read 
his  report,  expressed  their  disappointment  at  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  buildings, 
having  regard  to  their  very  recent  erection,  and 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Bridgman 
will  not  object  to  suggest  and  superintend  such 
alterations  as  may  be  necessary  to  their  stability 
free  of  expense  to  the  board ; also,  that  Mr.  Bridg- 
man be  asked  to  prepare  an  estimate  for  doing  the 
work.” 

A new  church  is  about  to  be  built  in  Upper  Orwell- 
street,  Ipswich,  for  the  district  of  South  St.  Mar- 
garet. The  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp 
and  approved  by  the  committee,  show  a nave  and 
aisle,  81ft.  by  28ft.  6in.,  and  38ft.  high  from  floor  to 
roof  apex.  A chancel  arch  will  be  inserted  to  allow 
of  the  future  extension  eastward.  The  style  is  13th 
century,  simply  treated  ; the  materials  red  bricks 
with  yellow  brick  and  stone  dressings  externally, 
and  within  white  bricks  with  bands  of  yellow  brick, 
The  roof  is  designed  in  wrought  fir,  with  tie  beams, 
principals,  purlins,  struts,  and  vertical  boarding, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a double  bell  turret.  The 
arcades  rest  on  atone  columns.  Open  benches  will 
seat  350  persons,  at  a total  estimated  cost  of  £3,500. 

On  Monday  the  memorial  stone  was  laid,  at 
Exeter,  of  a block  of  artisans’  dwellings,  to  be 
erected  by  a local  benefit  building  and  freehold 
land  society.  The  block  is  an  attempt  to  erect 
substantial  and  convenient  houses,  fitted  for  the 
working  classes,  which  could  be  let  at  a rent  within 
the  means  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  give  a return  of  5 per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  property  abuts 
on  Rack-street,  on  the  west  quarter,  and  in  front  on 
the  Broad  Stones.  It  is  intended  to  erect  eleven 
dwellings,  each  containing  five  rooms,  and  though 
the  buildings  will  necessarily  be  plain  and  unorna- 
mental, they  will  provide  what  is  required  for  health 
and  comfort.  The  dwellings  will  be  formed  of  three 
separate  blocks — one  of  five  and  another  of  four — 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  two  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  site.  The  entrance  will  be  from 
Rack-street.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Packham 
and  Croote,  and  the  cost  of  each  house  is  roughly 
estimated  at  about  £170.  Messrs.  Braily  and  Son 
are  the  builders. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany;, 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 
(Limited),  Armle3',  Leeds. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
[Advt.] 


Roofing  Felts.— P.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOEOTJS,  SAEKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.  P.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OP  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE.  ^ 

Corrugated  Iron.^P  Braby  &,  Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL.  GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.  AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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HI’IKHH  AND  HOND'H 

rv  A I E T Y K E 8 T A U 11  A N T, 

vJ  HTKANI). 

NOW  OPEN.  NOW  OIMCN. 

Taih.k  d’IIotk  (for  LiulioH  and  OouUomon)  from  5.30  till 
H o'oluolc,  3h.  (id. 

IJUKFKT,  for  Li((ht  Rofnmhmont,  aluo  for  Lunclioonf), 
whiuh  arc  Korvod  from  12  till  3 o'clock. 

(tHlLL  UooM,  for  iiiincli(K)nH,  DinnurH^  and  Ktippont,  from 
Noon  till  Midniifht  (for  l^a^lioHund  (lontlomon). 

Smokino  ItoOM,  r-ombiuus  clo^^anco  with  comfort  and  cfU* 
ciout  ventilation. 

BPIKR3  & POND. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONOAY.-Koyal  InHtltuto  of  Britl-h  Archltcctn.  Paper  by 
Cuptiiln  Bunon  uu  " BcinaiaH  of  BulUllui^ii  In 
Midtuii H p.in. 

„ Society  of  Art«.  Cantor  Loataro  on  " Matliomnttoal 
inHtruinontM,"  by  W.  Mattlou  WlIllanH  ; Nf>.  4, 
•‘The  TheodollUj,  InMtnimentH  for  LevolIinK, 
and  Direct  Meunurement  of  Altltad*'H  Hp.m. 

■WEDNESDAY.— Society  of  Artn.  “ 8cl»*nne  Toft'^htiig  In  Elemen. 

tary  Sohooln/' by  Dr.  J.  11.  GludHtoue.  P.H.S.  ; 
H p.m. 

rniDAY.— Architectural  AsBoclatlon.  Dl^ouRfilon  : "Architect" 
or  " ArohlteU  and  Surveyor,"  to  bo  opened  by 
A.  Payne  ; 7..10  p.m. 


HELLI  WELL’S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Roofs  re- 
glazed. Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

**  It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plaut  Houses,  and  Or  chard  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to.** — The  Builder. 

**  And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.** — Building  News. 

“ It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet.** — The  Field. 

“The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it.*' — The  Christian  Union. 

“Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.’* — The 
Keystone. 


For  Estimates,  Drawings^  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


dittos. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Dundee. — The  wages  of  masons  in  Dundee  have 
been  reduced  from  7jd.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Lancaster. — The  notice  to  the  joiners  in  the 
employ  of  the  extensive  firm  of  Gillow  and  Co.,  re- 
quiring the  men  to  work  58|  hours  instead  of  54 
hours  per  week  expired  on  Monday  week.  The  result 
of  a conference  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed was  that  the  latter  agreed  to  a redaction 
of  iwo  hours  upon  the  wages  they  receive.  By  this 
arrangement  a strike  has  been  averted. 

Lincoln. — A meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  last  week  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  a reduction  in  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  the  various  branches,  and  an 
increase  in  the  hours  of  labour.  After  a discussion, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  notice  to  this  effect 
should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  representatives  of  each 
branch — carpenters  and  joiners,  masons  and  brick- 
layers ; such  notice  to  expire  according  to  the  agree- 
ment made  between  the  operatives  and  employers 
some  time  since.  By  this  arrangement  the  altera- 
tion, so  far  as  regards  the  masons,  will  take  place 
at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  time  the  notice 
was  given  ; the  carpenters,  joiners,  and  bricklayers, 
six  months- 


Throat  Irritation.— Soreness  and  dryness, 

tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  tymptoms  use  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  In  proximity  to  the  glands  at 
the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  6d.  and  Is.  boxes,  labell€jd  " James 
Etf»ps  & Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A letter  received  : 
'*  Gentlemen,— It  may,  perhaps.  Interest  you  to  know  that,  after 
an  extended  trial,  I l.ave  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of 
considerable  benefit  {with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
almost  all  forms  of  throat  dlaea.«e.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice.  In  no  caee  can  they  do  any  harm.— Yours  faithfully, 
Gordon  holmes,  L R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Phybician  to  the  Municipal 
Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary."— [Advt.1 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  bant  quulity.  delivoml  at  any  part  of 

tbo  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CUAULKS  'IHASK. 

NortOD-Hub-IIamdon,  Ilininfiter,  Romeriot. 

Agoot : Mr,  K.  CuiCKMAY,  4,  Agar^ntreet,  ixtodou,  W.C. 

■ — ' 

TENDERS. 

HitKNTwooi),— For  tho  ero^^tioii  of  infirmary,  inf(K*tioufi 
and  probationary  wanU,  and  other  works  at  the  district 
Bchoolii,  Brentwood.  MosnrH.  Loo  and  Kmith,  arcliitoctK, 
7,  Queon  Victoria-stroot ; quautitiot  by  MobiirK.  Liusdell 
and  (lillartl  : — 

Niglitiugalo  

Hunt  13,2(>0 

Bangs  IH.ysO 

Sawyer IK, 888 

Porry  and  Co. 18, .VX) 

Greenwood  18. 

Forrost 18,385 

Goddard  ..  ...  18, Hit 

Hayworth  17,7 18 

Smith  17,7i7 

Beale  10,8<i2 

Jones  and  Co.  (accepted)  15,459 

DAWLisn.—For  fencing  and  gates  and  building  of  bus- 

taiuing  walls  on  the  Sea  Mount  Pleasure  Ground,  for  the 

Local  Board  of  Dawlish  : — 

Baker,  II £1C7  4 0 

Friend,  S 14.5  16  0 

Lamecraft,  J.  (accepted)  115  9 8 

Fulham.— For  paving  Wellesley-road  for  the  Fulham 
District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  A,  C.  Bean,  surveyor  to  the 
Board  : — 

Wilson,  F £720 

Coat ...  597 

Serff 588 

Nowell  and  Robson  579 

Baxter  670 

Alfred  (accepted) 547 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £692,] 

Hampstead.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  schools  now 
being  erected  in  Fleet-road,  Hampstead,  from  800  to  1,200 
places  for  the  London  School  Board  : — 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted) £3,000 

[Cost  per  head  of  existing  school  (in  course  of  erection 
by  same  contractors),  £13  4s.  8d. ; cost  per  head  of  en- 
largement, £7  10s.  J cost  per  head  of  complete  school, 
£11  6s.  5d.] 

Hanley. — For  the  erection  of  Board  schools,  play 
sheds,  boundary  walls,  &c.,  in  Wharf-lane,  Shelton,  for 
the  Hanley  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  A.  Kea^s,  architect; 


ntities  supplied 

Collis  

£.3,6.30 

Youall  and  Heath  

3,400 

Barlow  

3,395 

Redfern 

3,325 

Corns  

3,2.50 

Gallimore 

3,235 

Jukes  and  Weston  

3,215 

Grosvenor  

3,200 

Meadow 

3,050 

Emery  

2,995 

Clarke  

2,940 

Windsor  and  Co 

2,890 

Ellis  

2,870 

Matthews  (accepted) 

2,698 

Hereford. — For  putting  in  four  new  skylights  in  the 
museum  room  at  the  free  library  : — 

Bowers.  J £56  0 0 

Welsh,  H 49  0 0 

Lewis,  T 39  0 0 

Bowers,  W 31  0 0 

Crowe,  W.  and  J.  (accepted)  28  17  0 

London. — For  sundry  works  in  finishing  at  Tolmers- 
square  Congregational  Schools.  Messrs.  Tarring  and 
Wilkinso'n,  architects,  69,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. : — 
Joiner's  work  in  preparing  for  glazing : 

Morley  £195  12  6 

Anley  185  0 0 

Veitch  and  Close 153  10  0 

Bebington Ill  0 0 

Glazing : 

Ramsey  127  12 

Bussell,  Gibbs,  and  Co 122  10 

Rotherhithe. — For  two  iron  cisterns  at  Rotherhithe 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  and  Son,  architects : — 

Potter  and  Sons £546  10 

May  Bros 535  0 

Perry  and  Co 512  0 

Berry  and  Sons 505  0 

Benham  and  Sons 501  10 

Turner  and  Co.  (accepted)  487  0 

Salisbury. — For  the  erection  of  corn  stores,  stabling, 
and  other  works  at  Fisherton  for  Mr.  G.  J.  M.  Main. 
Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect;  quantities  supplied  : 


0 


Hopkins,  James,  and  Son 
Harris,  (5.  and  C. 

Hale  and  Sons 

Young,  E.,  and  Sons  ... 

Cooper,  Henry 

Barber,  John  

Sawkins  and  Mist 

Adey,  W.  H 

Harris,  Abel  

Kite,  H.  J 

Try  horn,  P.  (accepted) 


. £1,690 
1,670 
1,600 
1,555 
1,525 
1,510 
1,483 
1,477 
1,445 
1,377  10 
1,334  0 


HATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

■WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS.  & CO.  LIMITED. 

Quarrymou  and  Stono  IVLorchants. 

®rlces,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

ftATn  S-rnNic  OtfiCB.  CORSHAM.  WILTS.  [ADVT.1 


Holloway^s  purifying,  cooling,  and  strengthen- 
ing PillB  are  admirably  adapted  for  all  irregularities  of  the 
human  body,  and  should  be  at  onco  resorted  to  when  tho  stomach 
la  disordered,  the  liver  deranged,  the  kidneys  inactive,  the  bowels 
torpid,  or  the  brain  clouded ; all  these  and  greater  Inconveniences 
will  yield  to  this  medicine. 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

mopt  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevers,  diliousne.sh, 
small-pox,  skin  diseases,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  Uie 
Maker  113,  Holbotai  HUl.  Use  no  substitute.— [Ad\T.] 


HART’S  PATENT 


CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 


Apply  to  the 

PATENTEE,  37,  WALBROOK,  E.C. 

OR  TO  THE 

Sole  Makers: 

J.  &,  E.  HALL, 

Engineers,  Millwrights.  Founders, 
and  Boiler  Makers, 
DARTFORD,  KENT, 

OR 

21,  St.SWITHIN  lane,  LONDON. 
Sole  Makers  of  MOTT’S 

UNIVERSAL  CRUSHER. 


Pec.  20,  187S. 


TOE  BUILPING  NEWS. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


LONDOlSr,  FRIDAY,  DKCEMTtER  20.  1878. 


OUR  METROPOUTTAN  BRIDGES— 
ARE  MORE  WANTED  : IF  SO, 

WHERE  F 

A LITTLE  brochure  nrulcr  tlie  above 
hoadinf^  is  before  us,  written  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Redman,  M.I.C.E.,  in  which  the  en- 
deavour of  the  author  is  to  show  tliat  the 
relief  of  crossin"  traffic  would  be  better 
served  by  a bridge  above  rather  than  below 
London-bridge.  To  prove  this,  Mr.  Red- 
man enters  into  particulars  respecting  the 
six  main  bridges,  Vauxhall,  Westminster, 
Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  Southwark,  and 
London,  now  all  free  except  Vauxhall.  He 
alludes  to  the  increased  traffic  over  Waterloo 
since  the  toll  was  removed,  and  points  out 
how  the  main  streets  on  the  Surrey  side 
“ radiate  from  such  centres  as  the  Obelisk 
and  Elephant  and  Castle  towards  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  curved  reach  of  the  river 
from  Westminster  to  the  Pool,  below  which 
the  Metropolitan  Docks  so  engross  the 
frontage  as  to  bar  the  way  to  approaches 
for  fresh  bridges.”  Referring  to  the 
existing  bridges,  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth 
bridges  are  considered  too  narrow  and 
steep  in  their  approaches  to  receive  the 
traffic ; Charing-cross  railway  bridge  foot- 
way is  inadequate,  with  its  timber  stairway 
and  inclined  plane  approaches;  while  the 
gi^adient  of  Waterloo  on  the  Surrey  side — 

1 in  33 — and  its  low  archway  are  pronounced 
a hindrance.  Blackfriars  has  a “ long  dead 
pull  on  each  side  to  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  ” of  1 in  40 : Southwark  has  steeper 
approaches— 1 in  22  to  30 ; while  London- 
bridge  has  an  incline  of  1 in  28.  Such 
being  the  condition  of  the  ten  metropolitan 
bridges  crossing  the  Thames,  the  author 
questions  whether  a bridge  above  London- 
bridge  is  not  desirable.  The  returns  of 
the  traffic  taken  in  January,  1877,  for  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  are  quoted  to 
prove  that  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  vehicular  traffic  that  crosses 
London-bridge  passes  from  north-east  to 
south-east,  or  vice  versa,  and  consequently 
represents  the  demand  for  an  eastern  or 
Tower  bridge;  and  that  only  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  traffic  would  be  bene- 
fitted  by  it ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
much  larger  proportion,  it  is  contended, 
pass  from  north-west  to  south-west  and 
vice  versa.  The  authoi'  therefore  maintains 
that  a St.  Paul’s-bridge,  as  proposed  bv 
Mr.  Bennoch  in  1853,  would  afford  the 
greatest  relief  to  the  surcharged  traffic  of 
London-bridge. 

The  position  suggested  would  be  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard 
to  Guildford- street,  Southwark,  or  the 
bridge  would  cross  the  river  about  mid-way 
between  Blackfriars  and  Southwark  bridge. 
Without  the  aid  of  a map  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  follow  Mr.  Redman  into  the 
details  of  levels  and  approaches  to  which 
he  refers  we  may,  however,  briefly  notice 
some  of  his  arguments. 

The  “ St.  PauTs-bridge,”  it  is  asserted, 
would  afford  passage  to  a stream  of  north 
and  south  traffic,  25  feet  higher  than  the 
main  north  Blackfriars  approach,  or  50  feet 
above  Ordnance  datum  mainly  to  and  from 
the  northern  metropolis  by  Aldersgate- 
street,  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand,  and  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  The  new  bridge  would,  it  is 
said,  tap  the  north-west  traffic  by  Oxford- 
street,  Holborn,  and  the  Viaduct;  the 
Blackfriars  traffic  by  Earringdon-street 
being  entirely  separated  from  the  northern 
stream  by  Aldersgate- street  and  by  the 
steepness  of  Ludgate  Hill.  As  regards  the 
approaches,  a northern  declivity  of  1 in  45 
towards  the  bridge,  and  a southern  one  at 


a fall  of  1 in  40  is  estimated,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  is 
calculated  to  amount  to 3,050  feet,  or  nearly 
five-eighths  of  a mile.  A Tower  high-level 
l>ridge  as  contemplated,  100  feet  above 
Ord  nance  datum,  would,  it  is  stated,  have  a 
total  length  of  appro.aclies  and  bridge  of 
about  1 and  7-10  of  a mile.  In  both  cases  the 
elevated  portions  of  the  approaches  would 
bo  constructed  on  viaducts,  or  utilised  as 
warehouses  and  vaults.  In  the  case  of  the 
suggested  “St.  Paul’s”  bridge,  from 
Thames-stroetto  the  river,  and  on  the  Surrey 
side  the  approaches  on  viaducts  would 
vary  from  10  to  30  feet,  and  might  be  used 
as  vaults ; while  on  the  high-level  Tower 
bridge  the  viaduct  on  the  south  side  would 
be  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height.  It  is 
further  objected  to  the  Tower  bridge  that 
it  is  of  great  length,  and  that  a “ large 
amount  of  the  lateral  riparian  traffic  would 
not  seek  such  distant  points  as  the  White- 
chapel Obelisk  northwards,  and  the 
Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  southwards,  and 
that  consequently  a large  proportion  of 
traffie  from  the  wharves  and  docks  would 
still  seek  the  pi'esent  route,”  and  that  it 
would  involve  fully  double  the  outlay  of 
one  at  “ St.  Paul’s  ” site,  which  is  estimated 
at  about  three-quarters  of  a million. 

Mr.  Redman  makes  out  a tolerably  fair 
case  from  a prim&  facie  examination  of  the 
map  of  London,  his  main  argument  appear- 
ing to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  main 
thoroughfares  north  and  south  converge 
^ towards  London-bridge,  the  Metropolitan 
Docks  entirely  engrossing  the  frontage  and 
obstructing  any  crossing  eastwards.  The 
argument  would  rest  if  London  was  bounded 
on  the  eastwards  by  the  docks,  but  it 
extends  far  beyond,  and  Mr.  Redman  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  radiating 
roadways  were  formed  at  a period  when  the 
metropolis  was  far  more  limited,  and  central 
in  relation  to  them.  The  objection  to  a 
Tower  bridge  on  the  plea  that  the  traffic 
across  London-bridge  is  chiefly  north-west 
to  south-west  and  vice  versd,  if  based  on 
accurate  statistics,  can  only  be  true  of  the 
traffie  originating  between  London  and 
Southwark  bridges,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic 
would  make  a longer  detour  eastwards 
than  necessary.  To  contend  that  vehicles 
and  passengers  along  the  Mile-end.  White- 
chapel, Commercial  roads.  Mint- street, 
St.  George  - street,  &c.,  would  prefer 
London-bridge  to  one  at  the  site  of 
the  Tower  is  too  far-fetched  an  idea  to 
command  attention,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
Again,  if  Grange-road  is  the  best  point  for 
collecting  the  eastern  traffic  from  the 
Surrey  Canal,  Commercial  Docks,  and 
wharves,  as  contended,  it  follows  that  a 
bridge  eastward  of  London- bi-idge  and 
somewhere  in  continuation  of  Bermondsey- 
street,  would  afford  the  most  direct  route. 
The  author  says,  since  Mr.  Bennoch  pro- 
posed in  1853  a St.  Paul’s  bridge,  circum- 
stances have  arisen  which  render  the  site 
more  than  ever  desirable — namely,  the 
relative  levels  of  Cannon- street.  Victoria- 
street,  and  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  But  it 
is  clear  that  Blackfriars-bridge  is  the 
direct  and  natural  crossing  for  the 
north-metropolitan  traffic  of  Farringdon- 
road,  while  Queen  Victoria-street  relieves 
and  taps  the  traffic  east  of  it,  and  is,  as  far 
as  levels  go,  well  served  by  the  same  bridge, 
besides  leading  in  a direct  line  to  its  em- 
bouchure. Now  Aldersgate- street  and  its 
approaches  are  nearly  as  conveniently 
served  by  Southwark  and  Blackfriars 
bridges  as  it  would  be  by  an  additional 
one  east  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  with 
considerable  alteration  in  the  approaches 
to  make  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
Doubtless  the  steepness  of  Ludgate-hill  is 
a great  impediment  to  traffic  by  Alders- 
gate- street,  and  a bridge  between  those  of 


Southwark  and  Bkudefriars  wouhl  be  of  use; 
but,  after  all,  the  accommodation  furnished 
by  Southwark  and  Blackfriars  bridges  is 
far  bettcir  than  that  afforded  l)y  Lon- 
don - bridge  for  tlie  dense  population 
dwelling  eastwards — as  at  Whitechapel, 
Mile-end,  Bermondsey  and  Greenwich. 
The  way  to  look  at  the  question  is  to  take 
the  map  of  London,  and  compute  the  areas 
nortli  and  south  already  provided  with 
bridges.  If  the  total  population  is  divided 
by  the  number  in  the  bend  of  the  river, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  central  sections 
of  the  metropolis  a”'  much  better  provided 
than  the  areas  east  of  London-  bridge  ; and 
this  should  be  an  unanswerable  reason  for 
a bridge  at  the  Tower. 

As  to  the  question  of  gradients,  the 
author  rests  his  proposal  largely  on  the 
easier  gradients  a St.  Paul’s  bridge  would 
have  as  compared  with  an  eastern  bridge;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the 
paramount  consideration.  The  steepness 
of  the  Surrey  approaches  admits  of  improve- 
ment; but  a bridge  once  fixed  becomes 
unalterable,  and  its  position  should  be 
determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of 
the  areas  of  population.  The  figures  given 
in  the  appendix  show  a very  slight  difference 
in  favour  of  St.  Paul’s  site  over  that  of  the 
Tower,  on  the  Middlesex  side — the  former 
being  1 in  45|,  and  the  latter  1 in  43,  for 
maximum  gradient,  and  on  the  Surrey  side 
1 in  40 — and  as  to  the  greater  length  of 
approaches  required  by  the  Tower  site, 
though  an  element  of  cost,  we  hardly  think 
it  is  a point  to  be  regarded  in  deciding 
upon  a structure  of  such  metropolitan  con- 
venience as  a new  bridge  over  the  Thames. 


THE  ROMAN  RESEARCHES— 
HADRIAN’S  V^ILLA. 

^HE  third  series  (the  others  have  already 
been  described,  see  pp.  387  and  469)  of 
explorations  connected,  first  with  the  almost 
prehistoric,  and  then  with  the  historic,  life 
of  Rome,  was  undertaken  to  discover,  be- 
neath and  about  the  well-known  supei’ficial 
ruins  of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  some  evidences 
hitherto  hidden  of  what  were  the  private 
domestic  accommodations  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  Trajan’s  house,  as  known  to 
tourists,  but  still  more  as  revealed  to 
archaeology  by  these  latest  excavations,  is 
the  typical  building  of  its  class,  and  few 
expected  that,  far  beneath  where  its  founda- 
tions were  supposed  to  be,  lay  the  plans  and 
the  substructure  of  an  edifice  far  nobler 
still.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  site 
is  not  Roman,  although  the  vicinity  is, 
because  the  gazeteers  have  assigned  it  to 
Tivoli,  a modern  place,  with  a corrupted 
name.  But  when  the  researches  were 
pushed  beyond  and  below  the  old  points  of 
view  and  surfaces  familiar  to  guides,  a fresh 
light  broke  upon  a most  important  period 
of  classic  luxury  and  architecture.  No 
palace  ever  erected  ever  approached,  in  real 
vastness  and  sumptuousness,  the  Villa  of 
Hadrian,  and  in  the  light  or  the  shadow  of 
it  the  world  reads  a large  chapter  of  Roman 
history.  The  ground  covered  was  many 
acres  square,  and  within  its  circuit  are  now 
discovered  nothing  except  enormous  sub- 
terranean labyrinths — which  the  modern 
archaeologists  have,  with  some  purpose,  re- 
solved to  explore — prodigious  scattered 
blocks,  and  here  and  there  outlines  of 
buried  walls.  These,  it  may  be  remarked, 
fit  in  well  with  the  excavated  outlines  on 
the  Esquiline  and  Palatine  hills,  though 
belonging,  in  many  instances,  obviously  to 
a later  date.  The  point  of  interest,  indeed, 
was  to  determine  whether  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  built  from  an  idea  of  his  own,  or 
whether  he  adopted  a tradition,  inherited 
from  his  predecessors.  Unfortunately  the 
niercenary  Italian  archaeologists  have 
hitherto  made  it  a mine  of  spurious  dis- 
coveries, but  fortunately,  on  the  other  hand' 
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nuiny  worlJ-kuowa  moniimoiits  liavc  l^ccii 
ivi'oviTi'il  I'lum  wiLliin  ilH  j)rc<:inctH,  :ih 
many  ollici-B  iiri'  waiting  to  Im- (lihinti'iTcd — 
till’  r<  d aiitii|UC  Faim,  tin- oidcln-atcal  ('i'll- 
taiii'.s  in  ti'.'i-y  inarl)lc,  tlio  llar[)oiTatoH  ol 
till-  (!a[)itol,  tin;  Miihcs  ami  tin-  Flora  of 
tin;  Vatican,  the  AntinotiH  hart-relief  now 
in  the  Villa  Alhani,  ami  the  famoiis  mosaii; 
of  the  Doves,  With  all  this,  until  recently, 
the  Villa  of  Hadrian  lias  remained  an 
enij'ina,  with  its  mingled  hloeke  of  stone 
and  masses  of  hriek,  aggravated  by  the 
audacious  forgeries  of  Italian  arclueologists, 
who  published  by  thousands  copies  of  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  Hadrian  Palace, 
but  which  never  existed  there.  It  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  that  we  have  a faithful 
description  of  this  marvellous  edifice,  as  its 
broken  ruins  remain  above  ground,  and  as 
its  more  neglected — yet  perhaps  on  that 
account  more  authentic — vestiges  remain 
below. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian,  be  it  always 
remembered,  in  connection  w th  this  work 
of  a unique  genius,  so  often  described,  and 
until  just  lately  so  little  known,  was  by 
both  birth  and  culture  half  an  Italian  and 
half  a Greek,  and  when  he  contemplated 
rearing  a palace  on  the  Tiber,  stood  aloof 
equally  from  both.  In  his  choice  of  a site 
he  was,  from  a picturesque  point  of  view, 
unhappy ; from  another, far  more  important, 
liis  sagacity  has  never  been  questioned.  He 
selected  the  healthiest  spot  upon  which 
builder  could  build,  on  the  breezy  spurs  of 
the  Apennines,  within  reach  of  a western 
wind,  protected  by  hills  against  the  sirocco. 
The  ground  was  of  an  uneven  surface,  and 
the  architect  caused  it  to  be  levelled,  whether 
by  hewing  down  protuberances  in  one  di- 
rection or  laying  down  masses  of  masonry 
in  another,  until  a partly  natural,  partly 
artificial  terrace  of  three  miles  in  extent 
was  obtained.  Hence  the  vast  subterranean 
spaces  left  for  modern  antiquarianism  to 
explore.  Hadrian,  however,  was  by  no 
means  enslaved  by  the  idea  of  a universal 
dead  level.  He  rather  delighted,  as  it  now 
seems,  in  steep  and  sudden,  if  not  consider- 
able descents.  He  would  have  one  range  of 
chambers  placed  so  much  below  or  so  much 
above  another,  for  he  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  found  in  Hadrian’s  Villa  cir- 
cumstancesof  construction  and  arrangement 
tobediscoverednowhere  else.  Itis  only  since 
the  late  investigations  have  been  carried  out 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  comprehend 
his  meaning.  Among  the  subterranean  de- 
vices were  two  arched  passages  of  immense 
length,  through  which  streams  of  living 
water  were,  it  would  seem,  divei’ted  from 
their  original  channels,  and  it  is  clear  that 
his  travelled  mind  was  ambitious  to  pre- 
serve, not  only  the  memory  of  his  actual 
wanderings,  biit  even  more — for,  after  he 
he  had  caused  imitations  to  be  produced  of 
all  the  scenes  ever  visited  by  him  on  earth, 
he  ordered  an  artist  to  idealise,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  a series  of  vaults  lately  un- 
earthed, the  phenomena  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Such  a palace  and  such  a Caesar 
may  well  have  provoked  the  curiosity  of  all 
subsequent  time,  and  especially  so  when  the 
record  is  detected  on  an  inscription,  “ that 
the  curiosities  of  the  entire  world  are  to  be 
admired  in  collection  here.”  An  altogether 
new  light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  hitherto 
concealed  bye-ways  among  the  foundations 
of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  with  its  cosmoramic 
reproductions — of  mountains  in  miniature, 
valleys  such  as  might  be  painted  on  a 
magic-lantern  transparency,  and  dwarfed 
reproductions  of  monuments.  Yet  Hadrian 
himself,  as  these  latest  revelations  demon- 
strate more  emphatically  than  ever,  was 
a master-artist,  inspired  to  a considerable 
extent  by  the  Grecian  genius,  and  always 
tormented  by  the  idea  that,  in  his  palace, 
he  would  not  really  pi’oduce  the  effects  and 
imitations  he  desired.  It  was  a barbarous 
ambition,  toned  down  by  a cultured  self- 


coiirtciouhiif  1.  Many  a loiig-biiriid  mimic 
Lycc'im,  I’rytancum,  and  Gymnartium  has 
now  bi-i-n  dug  up — evid<-ncing  the  extent  to 
which  hirt  eccentric  ambition  rose. 

Hut,  pcrhajjrt,  tin-  mortt  nitcrcHting  of  the 
new  dirtcovcric-rt  are  thoHe  by  which — the 
pedantic  part  td'  the  vast  subterraneau 
i-uin  being  h-ft  behind — the  domesticity  of 
antique  Roman  imperial  life  is  reached. 
•Some  of  it  has  long  been  familiar  to  travel- 
lers and  to  historians,  but  a large  space 
remained,  covered  only  by  conjecture  and 
criticism.  It  is  here  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  explorers  commenced.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  place  the  imperial  abode 
and  the  ruins  spreading  northward  from  the 
well-known  group  of  ruins  down  to  the  tra- 
ditional and  mimic  Vale  of  Tempe.  As 
their  investigations  proceeded,  the  investi- 
gators seceded  from  this  opinion.  They 
came,  it  was  true,  upon  superb  porticos, 
tower-like  structures,  with  tops  resembling 
those  of  Gothic  pulpits,  and  magnificent 
balls;  but  none  of  these  throw  any  light 
upon  the  private  life  and  manners  of  a 
Roman  Emperor  at  that  period.  Exactly 
the  same  remark  had  applied  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Rosa  among  the  ancient 
Roman  villas  on  the  slopes  of  the  Latian  and 
Sabine  hills.  The  state  apartments  were 
preserved ; but  the  theory  was  that  the 
family  lived  its  private  life  above  them — an 
opinion  which  might  apply  to  private  and 
comparatively  modern  dwellings,  but  not  to 
imperial  or  noble  abodes.  The  doubt  has 
been  justified.  Within  the  cryptic  spaces 
of  the  palace — and  this  is  a fact  of  extreme 
interest — have  been  traced  the  foundations 
and  walls  of  sumptuously  - ornamented 
chambers,  hollowed  in  the  tufa  rock,  or 
built  up  of  bricks  belonging  to  the  most 
antique  dates — for  Italy — of  that  manufac- 
ture. 

It  is  not  decided,  even  now,  whether 
Hadrian  commenced  by  constructing  this 
part  of  the  palace  for  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  favourites,  adding  afterwards  the 
triumphal  groups  of  stnictures  that  are 
found  to  rise  or  be  buried  around  them ; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  materials 
here  used  are  now  pronounced  by  not  un- 
qualified authority,  to  be  the  oldest.  Among 
them  the  private  gardens  and  apartments 
are  almost  always  reached  by  subterranean 
passages,  though  an  opinion  is  implied  that 
chambers  somewhat  equivalent  to  modern 
nurseries  were  situated  on  the  highest  floors. 
As  has  been  noticed, however,  with  reference 
to  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Caesars  often 
separated  their  private  from  their  official 
residences  on  the  Imperial  Mount ; and  that 
this  custom  survived  in  the  days  of  the 
domestic  Antonines.  It  is  impossible,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  earth  has  grown  up  around  these 
palaces,  and,  as  it  were,  interred  them,  so 
that  their  splendours  could  only  be  brought 
to  light  by  the  excavations  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
even  as  they  are  exhibited  now,  fresh  to  the 
light  and  air,  after  centuries  of  inhumation, 
a more  brilliant  “ restoration,”  so  to  speak — 
porticoes,  peristyles,  buildings  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  domes  of  grand  saloons,  rounded 
arches,  pedimental  facades  of  temples, 
decorated  towers,  and  trellised  terraces 
spread  over  large  flat  roofs  the  whole 
Forum  in  one,  so  to  speak,  and  yet  possess- 
ing the  cohesion  and  uniformity  of  a single 
structure  inspired  by  a single  mind.  Even 
yet,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  illu- 
mination which  has  been  kindled  amid  the 
remains  of  this  incomparable  edifice  or  con- 
geries of  edifices,  to  which  the  title  has  been 
given  of  Hadrian’s  Yilla,  it  is  difficult  im- 
possible, perhaps — to  assign  a meaning  to 
all  these  incessant  varieties  of  chambers  and 
corridors,  enclosures  and  open  spaces  ; still, 
some  lines  are  distinctly  traced,  which  may 
as  safely  be  followed.  Thus  the  great  re- 
ception rooms — or  such  as,  by  their  magni- 


ficence, apiiear  to  denote  tliat  purp<>He — were 
rtituated  in  long  ranges  on  tlie  eawtern  hide, 
but  wi;re  not  attainalile  (.-xcept  through  a 
Heries  of  architi'ctural  virttaa,  ell'eetively 
contrived — an  octagonal  verttibule,  one  of 
those  courtrt  which  the  Roinanrt  called  peri- 
rttyles,  of  which  many  examples  occur  among 
these  bewildering  and  beautiful  groups, 
though  none  approaeliing  in  ele-gance  of 
proportion  or  exquirtitene-,  i of  work  Uj  that 
to  which  the  name  lias  been  given,  in  a 
modern  taste  altogether,  of  “ The  Golden 
Piazza.”  This,  however,  with  its  columns 
of  Cipolinc  marble  and  (iriental  granite,  its 
])ink-marble  pavement,  and  fragmentary 
pedestals  of  statues  which  have  disappeared, 
is  a discovery  rather  perfected  than  origi- 
nated during  the  late  researches.  Opening 
from  it  the  explorers  have  hit  upon  an  im- 
mense hall,  surmounted  by  a cupola,  and 
terminated  by  an  apsis  of  peculiar  shape, 
with  niches  at  the  four  corners,  whence 
light  was  received  from  above — an  arrange- 
ment well  known  in  the  Belvedere  of  the 
Vatican,  for  the  perfect  exhibition  of  sculp- 
ture. Still,  all  these  superb  proportions 
and  profuse  embellishments  suggested  only 
the  idea  of  halls  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
of  imperial  audiences,  private  life  being  left 
out  of  the  light  altogether.  It  now  is  evident 
that  from  these  led  long  garden  walks,  over 
terraces,  through  passages  partly  under 
ground,  to  where  the  Roman  patricians  took 
their  leisure  ; and  from  these  again  to  libra- 
ries of  Greek  and  Latin  volumes — baths, 
lined  with  white  marble,  about  a yard  in 
depth  and  18ft.  in  circumference,  small 
rivulets  to  relieve  the  bathers  after  their 
somewhat  Turkish  exercise,  and  bridges  of 
marble  leading  from  these  to  a central 
islet,  not  a vestige  of  which  was  visible 
among  the  modern  fashionable  relics, 
whereon  stood — a circumstance  notable — a 
square  haU  surmounted  by  a roof  composed 
of  “ what  architects  in  the  present  day  caU 
cloister-arches.”  Around  this  would  seem 
to  have  opened  alcoved  niches,  each  con- 
taining a separate  bath;  but  the  whole 
overwhelmed  by  a confusion  of  mutilated 
marbles — columns,  capitals,  plinths,  and 
bas-reliefs— Tritons,  Nereids,  and  Amorinos 
the  last  mounted,  strangely  enough,  upon 
hippogriphs,  and  all  these  tending  towards 
a gigantic  hall  now  choked  almost  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  rubbish;  yet,  where  French 
archseologists  of  the  latest  date  feel  sure 
that  they  have  discovered  not  merely  the 
remains  of  the  Lyceum  and  the  Prytaneum, 
but  also  those  of  the  private  Roman  life 
and  manners  which  have,  during  so  many 
centuries,  lain  sepulchred  beneath  them. 
There  is  one  section  of  these  despoilments 
from  the  past  to  which  has  been  allotted 
the  designation  of  “ The  Hundred  Cham- 
bers.” It  is  no  more,  as  these  fresh  reports 
and  documents  prove,  than  a misleading 
and  romantic  application  of  words.  But 
the  discoveries  do  lead  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  were,  beneath  these  gold  and  purple 
palaces,  barracks  for  soldiers  and  prisons 
for  slaves,  concealed  from  the  common 
giglit — one  of  the  latter  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  yet  having  to  be  aided  by  a wall  40ft. 
high,  and  300  yards  long— all  within  the 
precincts  of  Hadrian’s  Yilla,  which  con- 
tained also  a theatre,  a race-course,  a lake 
upon  which  boats,  resembling  the  gondolas 
of  modern  Venice,  were  rowed,  and  besides 
twelve  hundred  chambers — more  than  those 
of  the  Vatican — dedicated  to  the  fashions 
and,  simplicities  of  private  life;  but,  after 
all,  these  discovei’ies  are  only  varied  repro- 
ductions from  Pompeii,  though  it  must 
always  be  a matter  of  interest  the  question 
to  what  uses,  for  domestic  lif?,  and  in  what 
estimation,  household  art  being  considered, 
were  these  vast  fortunes  and  luxuries  of 
the  ancients  dedicated  ? The  latest  Roman 
excavations  have  laid  bare,  with  an  ave- 
rage not  anticipated  hitherto,  the  Roman 
life. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

/^N  pa"0  'll>5  anlc,  wo  adverted  to  the 
^ ' internal  dissensions  and  diflicidties 
which  hare  recently  existed  in  connection 
with  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
which  have  threatened  to  damage  the  posi- 
tion of  that  most  useful  society.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  revert  to  the  late  meeting 
called  together  to  discuss  certain  alterations 
proposed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganising  the  Institution,  and  the  defeat 
it  experienced.  The  desire  of  the  Council 
was  to  create  a new  class  of  members — 
“ Senior  Members  or  Fellows,”  as  they  were 
to  be  called,  at  the  upper  level  of  the  Insti- 
tution, to  which  all  members  who  had  been 
members  seven  years,  and  were  willing  to 
pay  an  increased  subscription,  were  to  be 
admitted.  The  defect  of  the  pi-oposal  we 
have  already  pointed  out ; it  was  partly  due 
to  a flaw  in  the  existing  bye-laws,  under 
which  “ Associates  ” have  been  admitted 
who  really  ought  to  have  been  members,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  outsiders.  By  im- 
properly admitting  engineers  to  that  rank, 
the  Council  found  out  that  the  Associate 
class  was  getting  too  powerful,  and  hence 
arose  a desire  to  split  the  first  rank  of 
members  into  two  sections  by  creating  a 
higher  class  of  members  or  “ Fellows.”  The 
effect  of  the  proposal  was  clearly  to  raise 
a very  doubtful  distinction  between  engi- 
neers entitled  to  equal  corporate  privileges, 
and  to  place  in  a higher  rank  more  fortunate 
members.  We  have  already  expatiated  on 
the  result  of  such  a fictitious  distinction,  and 
the  obvious  injustice  it  would  leadtoby  rais- 
ing to  the  higher  rank  men  of  larger  means, 
though  of  meaner  ability  and  attainments. 
But  the  mischief  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
the  Council  has  been  one  of  long  standing, 
the  fact  being  that  the  bye-laws  and  charter 
of  the  Institution  are  not  in  harmony  with 
one  another.  The  “ members  ” and  “ asso- 
ciates” were  elected  before  the  charter  was 
drawn,  and  the  bye-laws  relating  to  these 
classes  never  properly  distinguished  be- 
tween the  professional  and  non-professional 
associates,  and  hence  engineers  and  out- 
siders have  been  indiscriminately  admitted. 
By  disregarding  the  original  intention,  and 
by  admitting  engineers  as  associates,  the 
Institution  instead  of  consisting  of  three 
classes — members,  associates,  and  honorary 
members — as  laid  down  in  the  bye-laws, 
comprise,  1,  members  properly  qualified,  dis- 
tributed between  the  member  and  associate 
classes ; 2,  members  who  are  engineers,  but 
not  qualified  for  membership ; and  3,  mem- 
bers not  engineers,  and  therefore  not 
admissible  at  all.  This  awkward  division 
of  classes  has  been  the  dilemma  which  the 
Council  have  had  to  meet,  and  they  have 
resorted  to  various  subtile  distinctions  to 
make  the  charter  and  bye-laws  agree.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Council 
were  instructed  to  draw  up  a scheme  on  the 
basis  that  the  Institution  should  consist  of 
senior  members  or  fellows,  members,  asso- 
ciates, and  honorary  members ; but,  as  we 
have  noticed,  the  meeting  rejected  the 
division,  and  preferred  the  original  classes. 
A modified  set  of  bye-laws  have  now  been 
framed,  and  it  is  provided  that  only  those 
associates  who  are  civil  engineers  by  pro- 
fession should  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  corporate  membership,  and  that  all  pre- 
sent and  future  civil  engineering  associates, 
but  no  others,  should  be  termed  “ associate 
members.”  Such,  then,  is  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  perplexed  the 
Council  so  long,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
drafter  of  the  charter  did  not  cleai-ly  distin- 
guish between  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional associates.  The  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion thus  leaves  three  classes — members, 
associate  members,  and  associates— but  we 
should  have  preferred  the  original  titles  of 
members,  associates,  and  honorary  members. 


According  to  the  report  just  received  we 
find  during  the  past  session  !t5  associates 
have  been  transferred  to  tlie  class  of  mem- 
bers, .and  if  tliis  rule  be  kej)t  in  view  we  do 
not  see  liow  any  diiliculty  ciiu  possibly 
occur.  If  properly  (pialified  engineers  by 
profession  be  made  “ members,”  and  tlie 
second  division  be  composed  of  associates 
enjoying  corporate  privileges  and  capable  of 
being  transferred  to  the  first  rank  by  after 
qualification,  nothing  further  is  wanting,  in 
our  view,  to  accommodate  the  two  leading 
classes  of  the  Institution  without  overlap- 
ping in  any  possible  manner.  A third  class, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  “ honorary 
members  ” of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, would  comprise  all  individuals  distin- 
guished outside  the  profession  or  associated 
with  it,  and  become  the  complement  to  the 
Institution.  The  division  of  rank  in  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  secures  the 
representation  of  every  professional  and 
non-professional  class,  and  we  have  never 
beard  of  any  difficulty  having  ai’isen,  and 
the  same  threefold  division  ought  to  repre- 
sent, in  like  manner,  every  practicable  dis- 
tinction in  and  outside  the  profession  of 
civil  engineering. 

A cqmplaint,  however,  has  reached  us 
which,  if  well  founded,  would  somewhat  ex- 
plain the  desire  of  the  Council  to  create  a 
new  class  of  members,  but  which  also  reflects 
a little  on  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Institution.  It  has  been  rumoured 
that  the  house  list  issued  by  the  present 
Council  is  composed  partially  of  Government 
and  other  contractors  whose  places  would  be 
better  occupied  by  independent  civil  en- 
gineers. “ What,”  one  complainant  asks, 

“ would  be  said  if  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  proposed 
that  the  new  Council  should  consist  partly 
of  contractors  and  builders,  although  they 
might  happen  to  have  ‘ handles  ’ to  their 
names  ?”  The  same  writer  says  : “ It  would 
be  satisfactory  to  know  how  many  times 
during  the  last  session  those  contractors 
who  are  members  of  Council  have  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Institution.”  Other  mem- 
bers, we  learn,  who  are  contractors  are  not 
on  the  Council.  If  these  rumours  are  based 
on  fact  they  certainly  lend  countenance 
to  the  recent  proposal  to  inti-oduce  a new 
class  at  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  the 
Institution — anyhow  they  throw  a new  light 
on  the  sub.-ject.  We  are  glad  to  see,  how- 
ever, by  the  report  just  I’eceived,  that  the  pro- 
fessional qualification  is  to  become  the  lead- 
ing test  for  those  to  be  elected  to  fill  the 
several  offices  in  the  Council.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  duly  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year ; — Mr.  John  F.  Bateman, 

F. R.S.  (president),  Mr.  J.  Abernethy,  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  Brunlees  (vice- 
presidents),  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  Mr. 

G.  Berkley,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S. , Mr. 
G.  B.  Bruce,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  Sir  John 
Goode,  Mr.  W.  Froude,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  A. 
Giles,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Hayter,  Dr.  W.  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  D. 
Stevenson,  F.R.S. E.,  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth, Bai-t.,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  Woods, 
other  members  of  the  Council.  The  unde- 
niable principle  chat  should  control  all  pro- 
fessional societies  is  that  of  electing  inde- 
pendent professional  men  to  fill  the  highest 
posts,  and  we  all  trust  to  find  that  so  im- 
portant an  institution  as  that  of  the  Civil 
Engineers  will  do  nothing  to  compromise 
its  well-earned  position. 


FIVE  ELIZABETHAN  JOHNS. 
'^HE  interesting  article  on  p.  554  is 
wound  up  with  the  remark  that  “ in- 
formation on  the  whole  subject  might  be 
amplified  by  further  reseai-ch.”  There  is 
no  doubt  of  this,  and  by  it  perhaps  a set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties  attending  these 


names  may  be  ari'ived  at.  Is  not  your 
conti'ibiitor  ratlier  hard,  tliereforc,  on  other 
wriUu’S  on  this  subject  wlicn  he  uses  the 
words,  “ Is  it  not  idle  to  contend,”  &c.,  as 
if  he  had  settled  the  point  without  fear  (>f 
contradiction  P Allow  me  then  to  furnish 
some  results  of  many  years’  researches  to 
solve  those  questions. 

1.  Of  Shute,  there  is  nothing  further  to 
state.  2.  Of  Thynne,  your  correspondent 
fails  to  see  that  he  could  have  been  the 
architect  of  Longleat  (erected  I5G7-8  to 
1578),  his  own  house,  because  “ no  mention 
occurs  of  the  architect  or  his  fees  ” in  the 
accounts  preserved ; and  again,  “ that 
Thynne  should  have  been  the  designer  of 
this  noble  mansion  is  eminently  unlikely.” 
Why  so  ? and  is  not  this  absence  of  an.ame 
and  a fee  almost  sufficient  to  decide  that  he 
was  his  own  architect  ? Then  it  is  stated 
that  “ by  concurrent  tradition  the  design  is 
attributed  to  John  of  Padua,  and  held  to 
bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  Protector’s 
house  in  the  Strand,  known  to  be  his  work.” 
Where  is  this  concurrent  tradition  to  be 
found  ? Is  the  Strand  building  “ known  to 
be  by  John  of  Padua,”  as  asserted.  My 
replies  are  that  Vertue,  Walpole,  Dallaway, 
and  Britton  have  asserted  it  at  a venture, 
probably  in  their  time  knowing  no  other 
prominent  name  to  whom  to  attribute  the 
design ; while  in  referring  to  “ tradition  ” 
we  must  always  be  careful  to  observe  when 
the  so-called  tradition  arose.  We  do  not 
yet  know  positively  who  was  the  architect 
of  Somerset  House.  As  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  buildings,  I have  not  a 
good  view  of  Longleat  to  compare  with  that 
of  Somerset  House,  and  cannot  therefore 
offer  any  opinion. 

Your  correspondent  states  in  his  con- 
cluding paragraph  that  he  has  referred  to 
Cooper’s  “Athenas  Cantab.”  A further 
reference,  and  he  would  have  met  with  a 
statement  that  might  have  raised  a doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  who  had  designed  Somerset 
House.  Under  the  heading  of  “ Richard 
Pallady  ” (uncommonly  like  a corruption  of 
the  family  name  of  Andrea  Palladio,  who 
lived  at  the  same  period,  having  been  born 
1518,  and  died  1580),  it  will  be  found  that 
he  was  elected  scholar  from  Eton  to  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  1533 ; does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  a degree ; became  overseer  or 
clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
for  his  palace  in  the  Strand  (commenced 
1546,  stopped  in  1549,  but  continued  to 
1556) ; was  committed  to  the  Tower  with 
other  servants  and  friends  of  the  Duke ; was 
liberated ; hadproperty  in  Warwickshire  and 
Lancashire ; and  was  living  as  late  as  1555. 
Now,  in  the  time  under  review,  supervisor, 
surveyor,  overseer,  and  clerk  of  the  works, 
was,  as  far  as  is  known,  synonymous  with 
our  architect,  which  term  was  then  little 
used.  John  of  Padua  had  a warrant  as 
“devizor”  (not  “designer,”  as  is  printed). 
Of  the  meaning  of  that  term  we  are  still 
ignorant,  and  I think  it  occurs  but  once 
again,  and  at  an  earlier  period.  May  not 
Somerset  House  be  in  future  ascribed 
to  Richard  Pallady  or  Paladye,  and  so 
dispose  of  the  tradition  (?)  that  John  of 
Padua  was  employed  by  the  duke. 

3.  This  John  of  Padua  is  really  only 
known  by  the  grant  given  to  him  of  a fee 
of  two  shillings  per  day  by  King  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1544,  and  again  in  1546,  in  con- 
sideration of  “ good  services  done  to  us  in 
architecture,  and  in  other  inventions  in 
music.”  This  grant,  I must  here  uotice,  was 
given  after  the  now-corrected  date  of  Hans 
Holbein’s  death  (1543),  and  in  the  year  that 
Girolamo  Pennachi  da  Trevigi  met  his  death 
at  Boulogne,  both  having  been  employed  by 
that  king ; and  there  can  be  no  reason 
raised  why  he  should  not  have  got  an 
architect  and  musician  from  Padua.  I 
would  also  mention  that  James  Nedam, 
who  signs  himself  “ accountant,  surveyor- 
general,  and  clerk  of  the  king’s  works,” 
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])n>l),ilily  (lii-'l  ill  I ')  t<>,  and  w;ih  siiccci'ili'il  in 
iuM  ajipninl  III 'lit  liy  L.i  wi-rii(;i'  lir:id-li;i  w. 
Tlit-y  !iri-  li'illi  litlli!  known,  lint  I'mni  tlir 
riink  tlii-y  liolil,  wliy  iniiy  not  hoiik!  of  I lie 
ImililiiUTH  in  ■|Hi'Hiion  lii'attrilmtcd  to  tliciii  ? 
In  find,  tlicy  Ill'll!  tlio  olUi;c!  tli.it  .Joiii'h, 
Wren,  and  ollioi' I'fli'lirali'd  ari'liilocts  lii'ld 
Hiil)8t‘i|ni“nt ly.  I’rol'oHsor  Willis,  in  lK(iO, 
niitfocstcd  that  John  of  Padua  and  .lohn 
t/'ains,  ivayo,  or  Knycs,  wori!  one  and  the 
same  person.  'J'he  records  state  he — 
('aius  (the  4th  .lohn) — j^ave  “ the  e.xact 
model  and  pattern  to  Theodore  Havens,  of 
Cleves  ” for  the  Gate  of  Honour,  erected 
ahoiit  ITiT-t,  the  doctor  himself  dyiiu'  in 
July,  I57J.  And  to  this  painter  and 
sculptor  the  design  of  the  collcf'c  has  heen ' 
attributed,  while  it  is  also  thought  the 
“doctor  was  his  own  architect.”  As  John 
Kaye  can  be  traced  from  birth  to  death,  is 
it  not  curious  that  there  is  no  concurrent 
testimony  of  his  bein''  the  John  of  Padua 
•who  received  the  grants  from  the  king, 
nor,  as  far  as  1 am  aware,  of  his  having 
had  any  proficiency  in  music,  though  his 
general  learning  and  his  medical  and  theo- 
logical talents  are  ranch  referred  to.  Be- 
sides the  tw'o  English  names  I have 
introduced  into  this  question,  I could  give 
some  sixteen  others  employed  during  the 
period  in  question,  say  between  1544  and 
1608. 

5.  Now  of  John  Thorpe,  the  only  fact 
that  has  latel}'  come  to  light  respecting 
him.  in  addition  to  the  book  of  drawings 
in  Sir  John  Soane’s  museum,  is  an  entry, 
under  the  date  of  1590,  of  a “ Plan  of  the 
Offices  and  Buildings  of  the  Palace  of 
Eltham,”  as  made  by  him.  In  this  book 
of  drawings  are  several,  either  made  from 
others,  or  by  himself  perhaps,  on  the  spot ; 
hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  had  at 
least  visited  Paris.  These  comprise : the 
Chapel  of  Henry  Vll,,  begun  1502 ; Cha- 
teau de  Madrid,  near  Paris,  begun  1528; 
Monsieur  Jammet’s  house,  Paris,  and  St. 
Germains,  near  Paiis,  both  dated  by  him 
1600 ; and  the  queen  mother’s  house. 
Faubourg  St.  Germains,  which  is  inscribed 
“altered  p.  Jo.  Thorpe.”  Then  he  gives 
other  names  which  may  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dates,  as  Somerset  House, 
1546;  with  a jump  as  far  as  we  yet  know 
of  these  buildings  to  1560-1565,  when  Buck- 
hurst  horrse,  in  Sussex,  appears,  followed  by 
Copthall,  1564-67  ; Kirby,  1570-72  to  1590. 

“ whereof  I layd  ye  first  stone,  a.d.  1570;” 
Burghley,  1575-80 ; Wollaton.  1580-88 
(disputed  for  the  Smithsons) ; Wimbledon, 
completed  1588;  Longford  Castle,  1591- 
1612  (said  to  be  “an  imitation  of  one  of 
the  King  of  Sweden’s  palaces  ” ; or  “ after 
the  model  of  the  Castle  of  Uraniberg, 
designed  by  Tycho  Brahe,”  as  observed  on 
p.  147  of  this  journal) ; Potter’s  Bar,  1596; 
half  a front,  dated  1600 ; Holland  House, 
1606-7,  “pfected.  me,  J.  T. ;”  and,  latest. 
Sir  George  Coppin’s  house,  Herts,  in  1608. 
There  are  a few  other  houses  that  deservefur- 
ther  research — such  as  Ampthill  Old  House 
(repaired  1545-46  by  J.  Nedam,  “ enlarged 
p.  J.  Thorpe  ” (at  what  date  ?) ; Gydde,  or 
Gidea  Hall,  Essex,  for  Sir  A.  Coke;  Canons 
“ Lady  Lake’s  House,”  the  predecessor 
of  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos;  Lyveden,  Northamptonshire, 
generally  attributed,  with  other  edifices, 
to  its  owner.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  (1577) ; 
Richmond  Lodge,  to  which  Thorpe  has 
added  the  word  “ Sticles  ” — a word  no  doubt 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  look  over  the  book,  but  is  in- 
tended for  Robert  Stickelles,  a professional, 
who  was  recommended  (1597)  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Surveyor  of  the  Queen’s 
Works,  and  designed  that  edifice ; Burghley- 
on-the-Hill,  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
Hoddingtoli,  or  Toddington  (county  Bed- 
ford),for  Jo. Chenyes, before  1580;  Thornton 
College,  for  Sir  Vincent  Skynners ; and 
Lulliugstone,  Kent,  for  Sir  Per.  Hart. 


Wlictlicr  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
llii  i‘ liouhi'.i,  and  Home  of  the  others  also 
nanied  in  Thorpe’B  book,  might  certify  to 
their  havin'g  been  designed  by  him,  or 
might  rescue  otlier  names  from  oblivion, 
or  some  of  the  jiresent  known  names  be 
attached  to  them,  requires  a search  that  I 
have  never  had  the  time  fully  to  make.  For  | 
instanee,  in  the  case  of  Canons,  the  manor 
was  sold  (1604)  to  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who 
died  16;U),  and  his  widow  in  lf>42.  If  the 
inscription,  “My  La:  Lakes  Howse,”  be 
accepted  as  it  stands,  it  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  jilan  down  to  a very  much  later 
period  than  is  ascribed  to  John  Thorpe, 
the  date  of  whose  death  1 think  is  still 
unknown  to  us.  On  p.  96  of  this  journal  it 
is  stated  that  he  is  buned  in  the  parish 
church  at  Wollaton,  where  a short  epitaph 
records  him  as  a surveyor  and  builder.  Can 
you  print  the  epitaph  in  full  ? Has  any 
one  of  your  readers  time  to  undertake 
this  interesting  though  perhaps  thankless 
search  ? — one  which  must  be  a labour 
of  love.  We  know  that  Thorpe  has  in- 
cluded many  buildings  not  designed  by 
himself,  and  there  may  be  many  more. 
To  conclude,  “ We  yet  require  more  infor- 
mation concerning  them  ” (these  five 
Johns)  “ and  their  productions.” 

Wyatt  Papworth. 


INSTITUTE  POLICY, 
topic  in  the  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Institute  session  has  attracted  so 
much  notice  or  created  a livelier  surprise 
than  that  of  competitions,  so  emphatic  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  president 
against  them.  The  sum  of  his  argument  is, 
that  if  you  stick  to  plans,  the  wrong  man 
may  be  employed  ; “ heart-burnings,  dis- 
appointment, and  jealousy  ” ai’e  the  conse- 
quence, or  in  the  president’s  metaphor, 

“ the  children  ” of  the  competitive  system. 
The  unearthing  and  recompense  of  merit 
by  its  means  is  a specious  idea,  “ emanating 
from  some  malicious  sprite,  who  joys  in  our 
distress  and  our  divisions.”  A successful 
competitor  would  hardly  be  so  figurative, 
but  coming  from  the  chair  the  sentiment 
may  be  accepted,  less  as  the  speaker’s  than 
that  of  the  body  he  represents.  In  this 
light  it  may  be  viewed  as  a declaration  of 
hostility,  from  the  oligarchy  of  names, 
against  the  republic  of  works,  intimating 
that  the  policy  of  the  Institute  is  not  so 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  many  as  the 
pi’eferential  advancement  of  a few.  The 
president  relates,  that  upon  his  advice  the 
Hove  commissioners  lately  waived  an  in- 
tended competition  in  favour  of  choice  by 
name.  Six  were  submitted  to  the  vote,  and 
the  selection  devolved  upon  a gentleman  of 
the  first  pretensions  cei’tainly,  and  one  must 
believe,  unconscious  of  the  proceeding,  but  a 
member  withal  of  the  Institute  Council. 
Ex  uno  disce  omnes,  it  is  said  ; or,  as  a com- 
mercialist  of  the  cui'bstone  asserts  of  his 
toasting  forks,  “ the  article  recommends 
itself.”  Should  the  plan  be  as  generally 
followed  as  Mr.  Barry  thinks  it  ought  to  be, 
happy  is  the  dole  of  him  who  sits  at  the 
council  table.  The  founders  were  not  with- 
out reason  in  selecting  for  their  central 
figui'e  a distinguished  layman,  free  from 
self-interest  in  the  measures  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  circumstance  may  be 
ads'antageously  kept  in  mind.  The  assump- 
tion of  eclectic  powers  may  be  easy,  but 
their  exercise  in  matters  affecting  the 
whole  profession  can  hai’dly  fail  to  become 
obnoxious. 

Private  patronage  being  more  general 
than  public,  commissions  are  mostly  given 
on  personal  grounds.  They  are  often  con- 
ferred also  from  the  estimation  in  which 
previous  works  of  an  ai’chitect  are  held. 
This  cause  is  the  most  complimentary  of 
all,  and  chiefly  conduces  to  those  leviathan 
reputations  that  occasionally  grow  up.  It 


is  a fact  worth  notice,  Hiat  except  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Rohert  Smirkc,  who  de.clined 
works  under  ,fc  10,000,  there-  are  few  records 
of  arcliitects  foregoing  coininiKsi'iiis  on  the 
score  of  prcocciqiai  ion.  ProfcKSors  :ire  as 
ubiquitous  a I the  wind,  as  active  as  Mer- 
cury, and  it  had  been  almoht  said,  as 
insatiable  as  the  Horseleech’s  daughters. 
Thirdly,  comes  the  test  of  fitness  by 
specific  designs,  and  here  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  sons  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry  occupy  a jiedestal,  with  name  on 
one  hand  and  work  on  the  other,  from 
which  thi;y  may  be  supposed  to  regard 
with  equanimity  the  claims  of  both.  Name 
has  overcome  for  them  the  inertia  that  im- 
pedes men  generally,  whether  in  the  arts  or 
in  the  Church  ; but  w-ork,  be  it  remembered, 
w'as  the  parent  of  name.  H alf  a century  or 
less  ago  the  founder  of  their  celebrity  was, 
above  all  men,  powerful  in  destroying  the 
fabric  of  monopoly  into  which  patronage, 
public  and  private,  had  long  and  copiously 
been  used  to  flow.  The  spectacle,  therefore, 
has  the  strangeness  of  which  fact  is  so 
largely  susceptible,  when  his  immediate 
issue  declares  convictions  that  must  soothe 
the  shades  of  Hardwick,  Smirke,  and  Soane ! 
But  let  the  bias  of  the  present  chiefs  be  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  innovation  made  with 
national  sanction  in  the  case  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  whei'e  the  father  bore  the 
palm  from  a hundred  competitors,  has  been 
too  frequently  confirmed,  and  is  now  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  suppressed  by  the  son. 
Were  the  Institute  to  ordain  the  extinction 
of  the  system  to-morrow  it  would  simply 
deprive  its  members  of  a large  amount  of 
business.  Wljerever  employers  are  con- 
cerned to  know  who  best  understands  and 
meets  their  wishes,  they  will  resort  to  more 
or  less  open  competition  by  plan.  Ordi- 
nances for  the  proper  regulation  of  such 
concurrences  will  therefore  be  of  greater 
use  than  attempts  to  stamp  them  down. 
But  though  full  respect  be  entertained  for 
the  zealous  aspirations  of  her  junior  fol- 
lowers, let  it  not  be  thought  that  architec- 
ture is  to  be  vocationally  assumed  per 
saltum.  Putting  design  in  the  very  fore- 
most place,  it  is  but  one  of  many  combined 
requirements  the  accomplished  architect 
should  possess.  The  acquisition  and  blend- 
ing of  artistic  and  practical  elements  can  be 
effected  only  by  gradual  means  and  patient 
application.  The  president’s  best  point  was 
the  inculcation  and  praise  of  perseverance. 
But  what,  under  present  regulations,  is  the 
prospect  of  one  who  takes  that  virtue  for  his 
motto  ? He  will  probably  find  himself  de- 
nounced a plodder,  and  see  his  proper  place 
usurped  by  the  neophyte  of  an  easier  school, 
coming  few  know  whence,  and. of  his  ante- 
cedents nil — who  pronounces  the  modern 
shibboleth  of  fame  as  though  born  with  it 
upon  his  tongue.  Rapidly  he  makes  his 
flesh-pots  sure,  enters  the  conclave  of  archi- 
tects by  the  gate  of  wisdom,  and  finds  the 
Institute  a smiling  haven  of  success,  deriv- 
ing no  insignificant  support  from  a large 
and  profitable  class  whom  in  return  it  sys- 
tematically ignores.  Who  would  not  say, 
for  instance,  that  the  associationist  has  a 
far  better  chance  of  promotion  than  the 
associate  ? The  one  of  these  societies  affects 
to  regard  the  other  as  a subordinate  and 
feeder,  but  the  medium  of  supply  must 
ultimately  exercise  a regulating  voice  and 
become  a House  of  Commons  to  the  realm 
architectural.  This  is  not  unlike  the  estate 
of  the  Church  in  the  last  century  and  early 
part  of  this.  Abundance  for  all  was  con- 
verted by  mismanagement  into  plethora  for 
some  and  starvation  for  the  rest.  Such  an 
anomaly  has  been  overcome  in  one  case,  and 
might  be  in  the  other  with  similar  benefit. 
Here  the  Institute  might  perform  a good 
and  wholesome  woi-k,  but  the  council  must 
first  cease  to  regard  themselves  as  Aaron’s 
rods  of  the  profession,  appointed  only  to 
consume  their  less  ajiprcciatod  brethren; 
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they  must  be  content  to  copy  the  policy  that 
lias  proved  so  beneticial  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  clei'fTy;  must  jiromote  the  personal 
performance  of  duties  by  those  who  take 
the  eniolmnents  of  ollicc ; have  courage  to 
look  in  high  quarters,  and  set,  in  the  lirst 
place,  their  own  house  in  order.  It  is  surely 
preposterous  that  the  otlicial  recipient  of 
thousands  should  beset  the  broad  avenues, 
and  even  the  bye- ways  of  practice,  to  wrest 
their  meagre  opportunity  from  his  unsub- 
sidised fellows.  Considerations  of  this 
nature  would  not  be  readily  exhausted,  but 
these  remarks  are  restricted  to  a simple 
indication  of  reform  that  woidd  promote 
respect  for  architects,  and  open  to  their  art 
a path  of  advancing  excellence. 

Not  in  the  Groove. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  elections  took  place : — As  Fellows  : 
Thos.  Chambers  Hine,  F.S.A.,  Nottingham; 
Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Duke-street, 
Portland-place,  W. ; John  Wynne,  Manchester; 
Geo.  Bell,  Glasgow;  William  Millican  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Leicestershire  Society  of  Archi- 
tects), Leicester  ; H.  L.  Florence  (President  of 
the  Architectural  Association),  Verulam-build- 
ings,  Gray’s-inn,  W.C.;  and  George  Wilkinson, 
Dublin.  As  Associates  : C.  A.  Monday,  Croy- 
don ; Herbert  Augustus  Keate  Gribble,  Col- 
ville-terrace,  W.  ; Wm.  Wiseman  Kendall 
Clarke,  Stratford-place,  Oxford-street,  W. ; H. 
G.  Brace,  Richmond  Villa,  Westhall-road, 
Lordship-lane,  S.E. ; Hy.  Tanner,  St.  Paul’s- 
road,  N.W. ; F.  E.  Bales,  Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square,  W.;  Stanley  F.  Williams, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C. ; H.  Bland 
Rowlett,  Wyndham-street,  Bryanston-square, 
W.;  and  R.  E.  Pownall,  Aberdeen-place,  N.W. 
As  Hon.  Associates:  William  Henry  Barlow, 
F.R.S.  (Vice-President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers),  2,  Old  Palace-yard,  S.W.  ; 
John  Hopgood,  17a,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. ; 
William  Southcote Inman  (past  vice-president), 
14,  Montpellier- villas,  Brighton ; Lord  Elcho, 
M.P.,  23,  St.  James’s-place,  S.W. ; Sir  James 
Watson,  Glasgow  ; Robert  Bruce  Bell,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  203,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow  ; Lieut.- 
Colonel  George  Chesney,  R.E.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
(President  of  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College),  R.I.  Engineering  College,  Coopers- 
hill ; the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Howard  Molyneux 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L.  (President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  16,  Bruton- 
street,  W. ; John  Murray,  50,  Albemarle-street, 
W. ; William  Harry  Rylands,  51,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  W.C. ; Sir  William  Earl  Welby 
Gregory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Denton  Hall,  Grantham  ; 
William  Hardman  (Chairman  of  the  Surrey 
Sessions),  81,  St.  George’s-road,  S.W.;  Hugh 
Leonard,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  (late  Chief  Engineer  of 
Bengal),  28,  Conduit  street,  W. ; Lord  Henry 
John  Montagu-Douglas-Scott,  M.P.,  Palace 
House,  Beaulieu,  Hants;  John  Penn,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Greenwich  ; Very  Rev.  Edward 
Meyriek  Goulburn,  D.D,  (Dean  of  Norwich)  ; 
Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.  A.,  Walwyn  House, 
Richmond-road,  West  Brompton. 

The  President  remarked  that  33  members 
had  been  elected  that  evening,  a number  un- 
paralleled in  one  night,  he  believed,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institute.  He  further  mentioned 
that  a reply  had  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Cockerell,  acknowledging  the  letter  of  condo- 
lence which  he  had  written  to  her  in  the 
name  of  the  council  and  all  the  members. 
Donations  to  the  library  having  been  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks,  the  President  said  that  as 
the  patron  of  the  Institute,  the  Queen,  was 
now  in  deep  sorrow,  the  council  had  thought 
that  even  from  the  Institute  some  expression 
of  sympathy  with  her  Majesty  in  her  bereave- 
ment might  not  be  unacceptable,  and  they  had 
accordingly  agreed  to  a motion  of  condolence. 

THE  HIGH  SANCTUAEV  AT  JERUSALEM. 

A letter  from  Lieut.  Conder,  R.E.,  was  read, 
replying  in  detail  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  on  his  paper  read  at  the  previous 
meeting  (see  pp.  .582-3}.  He  combatted  Mr. 


Fergusson’s  theory  of  Herod’s  temple  site,  plan, 
and  dimensions,  referring  to  the  various  in- 
vestigations on  the  surface  and  in  shafts 
carried  on  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Com- 
mittee since  Mr.  Furgusson  propounded  his 
views,  and  asserted  that  those  theories  were 
incouipatible  with  the  remains.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  had  declared  the  inscriptions  on  the  dome 
of  the  rock  to  be  forgeries,  but  it  was  unlikely 
(Siat  false  dates  would  have  been  written  up 
several  centuries  later  in  the  Cufic  and  Arabic 
languages. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  reply,  said  there  was  not 
one  point  he  had  advanced  that  had  been  con- 
troverted in  any  way,  and  he  still  maintained 
the  entire  correctness  of  the  theories  advanced 
in  “ The  Temples  of  the  Jews.”  He  complained 
that  Lieut.  Conder  and  Captain  Warren  had 
never  given  reference  to  the  chapter  and  page 
of  my  authority  they  quoted,  so  that  there  were 
no  means  of  checking  their  statements.  If 
Lieutenant  Conder’s  views  as  to  the  ancient 
character  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  were 
correct,  how  was  it  that  while  the  surround- 
ing walls  had  often  been  injured  by  shocks 
of  earthquake,  and  as  frequently  repaired, 
there  were  no  cracks  visible  in  the  dome 
itself  ? It  was  not  safe  to  rely  on  isolated  state- 
ments of  Josephus  and  the  Talmud,  for  they 
frequently  contradicted  each  other.  The  sup. 
posed  rock  levels  mentioned  by  Mr.  Conder  had 
been  completely  refuted ; there  had  been,  in- 
deed, not  a single  objection  proved  to  anything 
he  had  written  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Crace,  as  a member  of  the  Palestine 
Executive  Committee,  wished  to  ask  a few 
questions  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  remarking  that  he 
had  no  theories  of  his  own.  How  did  he  account 
for  the  angle  stones  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Haram  enclosure  being  marked 
with  Phoenician  characters  not  more  recent 
than  the  time  of  the  Herods  ? If  the  porch  of 
the  Temple  did  not  extend  so  far  east  why  were 
these  stones  placed  there,  and  if  not  the  portico, 
what  did  they  support  ? He  referred  to  the 
measurements  of  Ezekiel,  and  said  that  with  a 
cubit  and  a hand’s-breadth  of  22in.  these  nearly 
agreed  with  Lieut.  Conder’s  statements  as  to 
the  existing  wall.  By  Ezekiel  xliii.,  12,  they 
saw  that  the  most  holy  place  was  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  therefore  could  not  be  where 
Mr.  Fergusson  put  it.  An  objection  to  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
stands  above  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  that  the 
Crucifixion  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
take  place  within  100  yards  of  the  Holy  Temple, 
nor  would  a burial  place  have  been  permitted 
to  be  made  so  near.  In  1874  it  was  found  that 
the  reputed  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the 
city  actually  stands  above  a series  of  tombs. 
The  outer  walls  supporting  made  earth  might 
easily  be  shaken  down  by  a shock  which  could 
not  disturb  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

Mr.  Maynard  supported  Lieut.  Conder’s 
view,  remarking  that  as  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a threshing  floor  it 
was  presumably  on  the  highest  point  of  Mount 
Moriah. 

Captain  Burton  entirely  agreed  with  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  to  the  migration  of  holy  places. 
The  site  of  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  gradu- 
ally edging  from  the  ancient  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus  to  the  modern  French 
route.  There  was  not  a single  site  in  Jerusalem 
on  which  he  could  place  the  slightest  reliance. 

It  being  9.30  p.m.  the  President  suggested 
the  adjournment  of  the  discussion,  and  called 
upon  Captain  Burton  to  read  his  paper  upon 

REMAINS  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  MIDIAN. 

The  lecturer  confined  himself  in  his  short 
address,  which  was  delivered  with  but  scanty 
references  to  printed  notes,  and  with  consider- 
able fire  and  vivacity,  to  a narrative  of  his 
two  expeditions  in  the  Land  of  Midian.  The 
mines,  monuments,  and  ruins  then  explored 
were  described  in  detail,  and  the  mineralo- 
gical  and  geological  features  of  the  country 
formed  a main  topic  of  the  paper.  The  Land 
of  Midian  begins,  he  explained,  northwards 
with  the  Fort  of  El-Akabah  (in  N.  lat.  29° 
28') ; and,  subtending  the  seaboard,  extends 
south  to  the  Fort  of  El-Muwaylah  (N.  lat.  27° 
40'),  having  therefore  a length  of  108  direct 
geographical  miles.  This  country  he  called 
” Madyan  Proper,”  or  “ North  Midian,”  in 
opposition  to  “South  Midian.”  The  latter 


section  would  stretch  from  the  Port  of  El- 
Muwaylah  as  far  as  the  Wady  Hams  in  N.  lat. 
25°  55',  or  105  miles.  Midian,  both  north  and 
south,  forms  the  easternmost  province  of  I'K'ypt. 
Even  considered  mineralogically,  the  land  falls 
into  a two-fold  division  ; in  Northern  or  Upper 
Midian,  the  ancient  Egyptians  mined  for 
copper,  while  the  Nabeth  scans  and  their  suc- 
cessors worked  Southern  or  Lower  Midian 
chiefly  for  gold.  The  whole  tract  is  a prolon- 
gation of  the  great  Hauranic  Valley  (Aura- 
nitis);  of  the  land  of  Moab ; of  the  Nejeb  or 
south  country;  of  Idumaea,  which  the  Hebrews 
called  Edom,  and  of  the  classical  Nabathaca, 
whose  western  capital  was  Petra,  the  Rock. 
Midian  is,  and  ever  has  been,  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  and  kindred  race  of  citizens  and  Beda- 
wins.  Situated  on  the  ancient  “overland  route” 
between  India  and  Southern  Arabia,  and 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  would 
adopt  the  style  of  building  chosen  by  the 
races  that  lived  under  similar  conditions  on  her 
northern  border.  The  materials  used  were  the 
limestone  found  on  the  seaboard,  and  extend- 
ing  some  distance  into  the  peninsula.  For 
temples,  palaces,  and  houses  the  finest  ala- 
baster, both  plain  and  variegated,  was  avail, 
able,  while  the  gypsum  served  as  cement.  Com- 
mencing with  the  ruins  in  North  Midian,  Capt. 
Burton  remarked  that  while  the  fort  and  settle- 
ment of  El-Akabah  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  had 
been  often  described,  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
Elath  at  the  very  head  of  the  bay  had  not  been 
alluded  to.  They  are  now  called  El-Dar,  and 
consist  of  large  blocks  of  cut  stone  covered  by 
sea  water,  and  mounds  and  tumuli  inland.  To 
the  north  he  found  the  smiths’  quarter,  thickly 
strewed  with  scoria,  glass,  sherds,  and  slag, 
probably  the  ddbris  of  the  treatment  of  copper. 
Seven  miles  from  El-Akabah  is  Pharoah’s 
Isle  or  Tibil-el-Kalah,  a long  oval  rock,  upon 
which  are  several  strata  of  building.  The  mass 
is  evidently  European,  built  when  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Crusaders  held  El-Akabah. 
Apparently  it  rests  upon  Roman  ruins,  and  the 
latter  upon  Egyptian  remains  of  far  older 
date.  The  upper  part  of  the  fortification  is 
attributed  to  Saladin,  a.d.  1167.  The  upper, 
most  masonry  and  the  embrasures  are  rude  in 
the  extreme.  17j  miles  inland,  north  by  east, 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  now 
called  Maghair  Sheuayb.  It  consists  of  a 
high  and  low  town,  both  fortified  and 
containing  extensive  ruins  of  masonry.  In  the 
high  tower  he  found  foundations  of  a fortified 
monastery  or  palace,  of  decaying  gypsum,  walls, 
conduits,  frusta  of  columns,  and  handmills 
and  mortars.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  wady 
below  was  a mound  of  dark  earth  marking  the 
smiths’  quarter ; here  there  were  remains  of 
tall  furnaces  and  coins  of  Midian,  for  the  first 
time  discovered  in  situ.  Beyond  this  are  traces 
of  crowded  dwellings,  and  outside  a huge 
cemetery — mere  pits  in  the  ground,  many 
yawning  wide,  and  all  the  ancient  ones  ignoring 
orientation.  On  the  edge  of  a slope  were  the 
only  remains  still  existing;  they  were  a mediae- 
val fort  and  dwelling,  and  are  to  be  restored  by 
the  Egyptian  Government,  who  have  sent  an 
engineer,  Sulayman  Effendi,  from  Suez  tu 
report  thereon.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the 
wady  were  more  extensive  remains,  extending 
over  two  kilometres,  marked  out  by  the  bases 
of  gypsum  walls  of  forts,  cisterns,  and  settle- 
ments, by  broken  pottery,  and  glass  fragments ; 
behind  was  a series  of  rock-hewn  catacombs. 
These  burial  places  might  be  divided  into  four 
sets — first  the  so-called  “Tombs  of  the  Kings,” 
with  entrance  doors,  and  ornamental  cornices 
and  crenelles  on  the  front,  and  irregular  up- 
right recesses  and  horizontal  loculi  within  the 
passages.  Then  there  were  two  sets  of  but- 
tressed caves,  in  which  were  found  pilasters 
with  rude  Ionic  and  Doric  capitals.  The  fourth 
set  were  outliers,  small  caves  cut  in  the  sand- 
stone. All  the  tombs  appeared  to  have  been 
ransacked  by  the  Bedawins ; the  only  “ finds” 
that  rewarded  the  author  were  mouldering 
bones,  bits  of  marble  and  pottery,  and  dry  seeds 
of  the  rose  of  Jericho.  Going  south  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  Midian,  he  visited  the  pilgrim 
station  of  Aynanah,  a maritime  settlement 
with  extensive  waterworks,  well  elevated  cis- 
terns, and  an  aqueduct  three  miles  long,  built 
of  rough  stone  and  cement,  and  lined  on  the 
waterway  withbaked  and  eared  tiles.  The  aque- 
duct heads  in  a gorge,  where  the  upper  waters 
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woro  in  n,  lake,  and  hero  had  Btood  a 

douhh,"  row  i)f  furnai  oB  and  tho  iiiinorH’  luilB. 
ThiiJ  wa^  tile  tii’iieral  diapo-iition  of  Hcttleincnts 
in  uiai'itiuio  Midian — tho  mino-ownera  lived  on 
tho  Hoahoard.  and  tho  ininor-Blavos  near  tlie 
works.  At  iSharna — another  pilf'riin  station, 

7 miles  south — ho  found,  on  the  rifjht  hank  of 
tho  wady,  a ruined  workmen’s  village  of 
hothans,  12ft.  x 8ft.,  traces  of  a fort  and  fur- 
nace, and  other  foundations.  At  a tliird station, 
Tiryam,  were  remains  of  a townlet,  formerly 
defended  hy  a tower  and  bastions,  and  on 
digging  into  the  mound  he  turned  up  various 
shells,  sheep  honi'S,  and  palm  charcoal, 

“ cooked  ” pottery  and  glass  of  surpassing  thin- 
ness, iridised  113-  damp  to  rainbow  hues.  Near 
Fort  E1-Muwu3  lah,  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Midian  Proper,  wore  vestiges  of  ovens  and 
heaps  of  copper  and  iron  slag,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  a ruin,  20m.  x 10m.,  built  of  large 
pebbles,  and  composed  of  one  large  and  several 
smaller  stones,  defended  by  a revetement  of 
boulders.  Passing  on  to  the  second  section  of 
his  paper,  the  ruins  in  South  Midian,  Captain 
Burton  said  the  mining  remains  were  much 
more  considerable  here  than  in  Midian  Proper, 
and  gold  was  the  principal  metal  worked.  Four 
days’  journey  south  by  south-east  from  El- 
Muwaylah  was  the  ancient  mining  town  of 
Shuwak,  which  he  identified  with  the  Soaka  of 
Ptolemy.  It  was  situate  on  a large  island  in  a 
wady,  and  consists  of  foundations  of  blocks  of 
buildings  divided  by  mounds  and  tumuli  of 
loose  soil  white  with  salt,  and  near  by  were  some 
rude  catacombs.  The  furnaces  were  of  the 
ordinary  type,  built  of  firebrick  and  Hisme 
stone,  and  although  he  found  ashes,  pottery, 
and  scoriae,  all  the  metal  had  been  removed. 
Water  had  been  stored  with  immense  labour 
by  half-a-dozen  aqueducts,  mostly  channelled 
with  rough  cement,  overlying  fine  concrete, 
communicating  with  tanks.  One  of  the  aque- 
ducts subtends  the  left  side  of  a valley ; where 
it  crossed  a gully  the  arch  was  formed  of  pro- 
jecting stone  tiers,  without  sign  of  a key. 
Below  the  town  is  a wall  1,000  metres  long,  and 
around  ruined  parallelograms  of  every  size. 
We  left  Shuwak,  said  the  lecturer,  considerably 
posed,  puzzled,  and  perplexed  by  what  it  had 
shown  us.  A little  pottery  had  been  picked  up, 
but  our  diggings  had  not  produced  a coin,  or 
even  a bit  of  glass.  The  evidences  of  immense 
labour  are  the  more  astonishing  when  compared 
with  the  utter  absence  of  what  we  call  civilisa- 
tion. The  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
Hauranic  cities  declare  their  origin — these, 
absolu'-ely  unalphabetic,  refuse  a single  hint 
concerning  the  mysterious  race  which  here  lived 
and  worked,  and  worked  so  nobly.  And,  finally, 
who  were  the  Moslems  that  succeeded  them 
in  a later  day,  when  the  Hajj-caravan,  some 
three  centuries  and  a half  ago,  ceased  to  march 
by  this  road  ? How  is  it  that  the  annalists 
say  nothing  of  them — that  not  a vestige  of 
tradition  remains  concerning  any  race  but 
the  Nazarenes  ? About  7 miles  from  Shuwak  is 
Shaghah,  where  he  saw  remains  of  several 
great  squares,  some  aqueducts,  and  many  abun- 
dant signs  of  ancient  metal  working.  The 
quartz  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
mountains  to  Shaghah  to  be  crushed,  and  then 
transported  for  roasting  and  washing  to 
Shuwak,  where  water  was  more  abundant. 
Another  series  of  explorations  was  conducted 
from  El  Wijh,  86  miles  south  of  El-Muwaylah, 
as  a centre,  to  three  great  mining  centres. 
Umm-el-Karayatisa  crater-shapedhillof  white 
quartz,  containing  veins  of  schist,  which  have 
been  worked  out  for  gold.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  a number  of  rude  groining  imple- 
ments of  granite  were  found,  and  the  remains 
of  buildings  and  of  furnaces.  North  of  this  is 
Umm-el-Harah,  another  great  mining  centre, 
where  he  saw  for  the  first  time  an  open  mine 
scientifically  worked  by  the  men  of  old.  'Phe 
mine  is  very  shallow,  and  the  sloping  roof  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  rock.  The  quartz- 
crushing implements  are  of  three  kinds  : coarse 
and  rough  basaltic  lava  for  the  first  and  rudest 
work  ; red  granite  and  syenitic  granite  for  the 
next  stage ; and,  lastly,  an  admirable  handmill 
of  the  compactest  grey  granite,  smooth  as  glass 
and  hard  as  iron.  Around  the  pin-hole  are 
raised  and  depressed  concentric  circles  intended 
for  ornament ; and  the  “ dishing  ” towards  the 
rim  is  regular  as  if  turned  by  machinery.  All 
arc  nether  mill-stones,  carefully  smashed. 


At  iiada  (the  ancient  Badis)  were  discovere<l 
traces  of  a sotlleun.mt  but  no  mining,  except , 
scatters  of  quartz,  some  containing  fragments 
of  pure  lead.  In  the  Wady-el-llamz  ibe  author 
inspected  the  remark-ible  ruin  kli 'V.-n  a<  the 
G.isr — a Uotnan  building  of  pure  style,  t.iiilt 
of  streakeil  alabaster,  ami  standing  on  a base  | 
of  sand-tone  slabs.  Broken  corners  have  been 
supplied  by  hytlraulic  cement,  and  flaws  have 
been  remedied  by  letting  in  cubes  of  sound  , 
stone.  'There  are  cramplioles  for  metal  which 
has  been  stolen.  'The  building,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a temple,  was  square-shaped,  and 
had  near  the  south-western  angle  a projection 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  considered  as  the 
base  of  a niche.  'Two  rounded  pilasters  re- 
main in  the  enceinte  wall,  and  close  by  were 
bases,  drums,  and  the  capital  of  a column,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  turned  rather  than 
chiselled.  'The  lecturer  conjectured  that  the 
monument  belonged  to  a Koman  invasion  of 
about  the  days  of  iElius  Gallus.  In  conclusion, 
the  discovery  of  the  mine  El-Marwah,  the 
northernmost  of  the  gold  diggings  known  to 
Arabian  geographers,  was  described. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  President  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Burton,  and 
announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  to  be  held  on  the  1.3th  January, 
the  discussion  on  Captain  Burton’s  paper,  and, 
if  time  allowed,  on  that  of  Lieut.  Conder  would 
take  place. 


AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

OEGAN8  IN  CHURCHES. 

WE  conclude  from  p.  610  in  last  issue  a 
summary  of  the  lecture  on  Organs, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  at  the 
Architectural  Association,  on  the  Gth  inst. 

He  would  next  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a transept.  This  feature 
may  cut  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  church  in 
one  of  two  places — east  or  west  of  the  entrance 
to  chancel.  In  either  position  he  regarded  a 
transept  as  a mistake,  because  it  is  sacrificing 
the  convenience  and  use  of  the  building  to  effect. 
With  a transept  east  of  the  chancel  gates,  far 
from  finding  support  for  the  voices,  there  is 
the  worst  of  all  arrangements — a large  space 
behind  the  speaker,  reader,  or  singers,  as  the 
case  may  be ; with  a transept  west  of  the  en- 
trance to  chancel,  immediately  at  each  side  of 
the  voice  or  voices,  is  a lateral  space,  and  if 
the  roofs  of  nave  and  transept  intersect,  the 
voices  are  quite  early  in  their  career  down  the 
church  led  to  either  side,  to  the  complete 
sacrifice  of  the  western  part  of  the  nave.  On 
the  other  hand  the  organ  is  nearly  certain  to 
sound  well  when  standing  in  a transept,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  it  sounds  well  if  placed  at 
the  west  end ; but  contrawise  the  connection 
between  the  player  and  the  choir  is  difiicult  to 
maintain.  An  instance  of  good  transepts  east 
of  the  chancel  entrance  is  the  church  of  St. 
Columba,  Haggerston  ; but  here  the  transepts 
are  so  shallow  that  they  are  hardly  more  than 
a pair  of  great  shallow  organ  recesses,  and  on 
plan  the  church  does  not  show  transepts  exter. 
nal  of  the  narrow  aisles.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  new  cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  where  no 
adequate  structural  provision  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  the  organ,  so  as  to  use  it  with 
the  choir  sitting  in  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross, 
it  has  been  decided  to  place  the  stalls  under  the 
centre  tower,  so  as  to  bring  the  singers  and 
organ  as  much  together  as  can  be  managed. 
Consideration  of  a chancel  aisle  for  the  organ 
may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  a flat 
or  nearly  flat-roofed  aisle  should  not  be  less  than 
23ft.  or  24ft.  high  ; as  has  already  been  implied, 
a c^ood  organ-chamber  will  at  least  be  equal  to 
the  continuation  of  the  nave  aisle.  Then  comes 
the  question,  shall  we  divide  the  organ  ? Every 
one  who  knows  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  All  Saints, 
Margaret-street,  or  St.  Mary  Eedcliffe,  at  Bris- 
tol, has  seen  what  a divided  organ  is.  With 
modern  mechanical  appliances,  dividing  the 
instrument  is  a question  of  money  only,  and  not 
at  all  of  feasibility.  Although  not  much  used  in 
that  way,  it  is  evident  that  tor  antiphonal  sing- 
ing this  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  indeed, 
if  well  considered  in  plan  and  section  of  building, 
the  speaker  doubted  if  any  arrangement  can  be 
found  superior  to  this.  In  churches  the  section 
of  which  is  of  considera'ile  magnitude,  carrying 
the  organ  on  brackets  from  the  wall,  and  at 


some  little  elevation  from  the  ground,  can  be 
taken  into  iionsiderati'jn,  but  the  modern 
“average  org.in ’’  is  of  hucL  build  that  this 
bracketting  cannot  be  done  without  inconve- 
nience, unlesH  also  some  recess  in  the  church 
wall  is  made  which  shall  take  the  more 
cumlirous  part  of  tho  machine.  A large  and 
well-known  example  of  a hanging  organ  is  that 
at  Strasburg  Cathedral.  It  has  all  the  pipe- 
work in  the  case,  but  the  bellows  are  in  a little 
projection  from  the  triforiuin.  The  organ  at 
Ely  is,  not  more  than  half  of  it,  in  the  visible 
case ; a good  deal  is  stowed  away  in  the 
triforium,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  instruments  in  this  country. 
At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  all  the  pedal  organ  is 
behind  the  walls  andnot  in  tho  two  cases,  whilst 
the  blowing  apparatus  and  bellows  are  in  the 
crypt.  A great  deal  of  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the 
instrument  in  such  a position.  For  musical 
effect  bracketting  out  is  often  very  successful, 
as  it  brings  the  bulk  of  the  pipe-work  fully  into 
the  open,  and  gives  the  sound  abundant  room 
to  spread.  The  next  point  arising  is.  Shall  we 
place  the  organ  on  the  floor  or  raise  it  up  ? He 
was  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  benefit  to  be 
obtained  by  raising  the  organ,  but  it  should 
not,  of  course,  stand  low.  When  the  organ  is 
above  the  tops  of  stalls  or  in  a gallery  there 
is  often  not  that  complete  unity  between  it 
and  the  singers  that  might  be  wished.  There 
are  frequently  also  difficulties  in  communicating 
between  the  player  and  the  singers  when  one 
is  above  and  the  others  below.  A long  move- 
ment enabling  the  organ  to  be  played  from  or 
close  to  the  choir  stalls  can  be  had,  but  lack  of 
money  is  usually  a conclusive  termination  to 
dreams  of  this  sort.  As  a gallery  arrangement 
nothing  could  be  more  picturesque,  or  for  organ 
sound  be  better,  than  that  adopted  at  St. 
Agnes’,  Kennington,  but  it  is  most  incon- 
venient for  the  player,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  arrangement  in  a church  of  this 
size  could,  on  the  existing  lines,  be  made 
commodious.  The  organs  placed  in  our 
cathedrals  are  the  commonest  instances  of 
gallery  organs.  In  almost  all  cases  they  stand 
on  a floor  18ft.  or  more  from  the  ground,  but 
the  buildings  being  so  much  larger  than  the 
churches  which  we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  build,  difficulties  are  more  easily  surmounted 
than  would  be  possible  within  a limited  area. 
He  would  suggest  that  a couple  of  speaking- 
tubes  starting  from  the  organ  and  carried  north 
and  south,  one  to  each  set  of  choir  stalls, 
micht  be  of  use  to  communicate  between 
organist  and  singers,  thus  obviating  the  need 
for  passing  about  of  messages  on  mysterious 
pieces  of  paper,  which  from  time  to  time  seem 
unavoidable,  even  in  the  best  regulated  choirs. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  best  floor  for  an 
organ  is  one  of  wood,  that  windows  near  or 
behind  the  organ  are  a source  of  damp,  chill,  and 
danger  to  it ; that  a coil  of  hot-pipes  near  or 
even  inside  it  is  frequently  of  use  to  keep  it  in 
tune,  for  the  space  in  which  the' instrument  is 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry  ; this  chamber  is  best 
lined  with  wood  and  cased  below  the  rafters 
with  plaster  or  wood.  An  open  roof  unless 
at  a great  height  above  an  organ  is  a great 
mistake.  Another  question  is,  are  we  likely 
to  have  a blowing  engine,  or  to  have  the 
organ  blown  by  hand  ? The  water  now  much 
used  for  blowing  is  a most  convenient  and 
noiseless  little  servant,  and  will  patiently  work 
away  in  a cellar,  vault,  or  any  odd  corner ; but 
the  consumption  of  water  is  often  an  expensive 
item  in  accounts.  Gas-engines  are  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Where,  as  in  most 
instances  will  be  the  case,  hand-blowing  is 
adopted,  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  blower  and 
the  handle  at  which  he  pumps  out  of  hearing  ; 
but  unless  there  is  a near  prospect  of  blowing 
by  machinery,  it  is  not  fair  to  put  the  blower’s 
handles  in  the  vaults  or  regions  unknown. 
Provision  can  be  made  for  an  engine  in  any 
case,  for  it  is  now  usual  to  have  hand-blowing 
as  well  as  machinery  to  the  same  organ.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  organ  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  player  is  able  or  unable  to  ascertain  the 
effect  he  is  producing.  The  next  matter  to  be 
considered  is  the  organ-case — to  architects  of 
considerable  importance,  and  indeed  of  no  little 
moment  to  the  instrument  itself,  as  its  form 
may  much  diminish  the  openings  from  whence 
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the  sound  pours  into  tho  church.  We  nil  know 
those  dignified  old  cases  in  which  most  of  our 
earliest  English  organs  of  the  17th  and  early 
18th  century  were  enshrined.  Numbers  of  them 
are  gone,  destroyed  by  Vandalic  restorers. 
They  were  not  built  on  very  true  principles, 
some  such,  for  instance,  as  that  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  were  excessively  solid,  and  without 
apertures ; but  it  is  superlatively  painful  to  see 
a stately  old  fabric  such  as  that  which  formerly 
graced  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary’s  Kedclitfe, 
give  place  to  a mere  I’ow  of  tallboys,  a regi- 
ment of  zinc  chimney  cans,  and  which  are  not, 
as  a rule,  on  truer  principles  than  were  the  old 
cases.  According  to  theory  each  pipe  in  an 
organ  should  stand  on  the  soundboard,  and  not 
be  placed  at  some  little  distance  h-om  its 
brethren,  merely  for  show ; but  it  is  in  most 
cases  an  advantage  to  remove  some  of  tho 
largest  pipes  from  within  the  instrument  and 
place  them  where  they  have  unlimited  speak- 
ing room.  A consultation  with  the  organ- 
builder,  and  a thorough  understanding  of  how 
he  lays  out  the  plan  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  instrument,  will  enable  the  archi- 
tect to  arrange  the  case  so  that  it  may  be  at 
the  same  time  truthful  and  ornamental.  If  we 
Lake  a row  of  pipes  we  shall  find  that  as  each 
one  rises  in  the  musical  scale  it  diminishes  in 
size  and  length.  When,  therefore,  we  see  in 
the  pipe-stack  case,  beloved  by  the  modern 
G othic  mind,  that  there  is  a tall  pipe  in  the 
middle,  and  others  diminishing  in  exactly  cor- 
responding lengths  on  either  side,  we  see 
almost  to  a certainty  what  is  not  true.  Some 
of  these  pipes  are  longer  than  they  really 
ought  to  be — each  of  one-half ; a part  of  the 
pipes  is  sham.  If  we  go  behind  we  shall  see 
holes  cut  in  the  backs  of  these  pipes  to  prevent 
the  length  of  vibrating  column  of  air  within 
being  over  its  due  proportion.  There  is  no 
reason  why  woodwork  tracery  should  not  enter 
largely  into  the  making  of  the  case,  and  in 
many  instances  pipes  may  be  arranged  in  two 
or  three  stories  above  one  another,  and  repre- 
sent the  internal  construction  of  the  organ. 
The  scroll  work  seen  immediately  above  the 
pipes  in  early  English  cases  not  only  gives 
richness  to  the  skeleton,  but  masks  the  unequal 
lengths  of  the  pipes,  and  brings  the  design 
into  symmetry.  This  device  is  common  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  however,  the 
case  is  considerably  taller  than  the  longest 
pipe  that  is  to  be  shown,  and  is  more  like  an 
open  temple  front  or  a piece  of  very  open 
Eenaissance  screenwork,  with  the  pipes  stand- 
ing inside,  and  displaying  the  inequality  of 
their  real  length  quite  honestly.  The  lines  of 
the  case  are  usually  very  defined,  and  conse- 
quently the  unequal  length  of  pipes  is  not  dis- 
turbing or  inharmonious.  In  Spain  all  churches 
of  any  importance  have  two  organs,  and  very 
sumptuous  the  cases  are — covered  with  carving 
and  gilding.  At  the  top  of  the  solid  panelling 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  and  immediately 
below  the  vertical  pipes,  an  armoury  of  trum- 
pet and  other  reed  stops  bristles  forth,  sup- 
ported horizontally  by  iron  rods  or  brackets. 
The  effect  is  curious  and  not  unpleasing,  but  it 
is  essential  that  the  organ  should,  as  it  usually 
does,  stand  in  a gallery.  In  small  churches 
these  reed  stops  project  as  much  as  one-third 
across  the  church,  and  with  no  ill  effect.  In 
conclusion  the  lecturer  remarked  that  he  had 
not  even  touched  upon  the  historical  or 
archaeological  sides  of  the  question,  or  upon  the 
architectural  study  of  examples,  or  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  organ  to  old  buildings.  The  subject 
was  immense,  and  there  were,  indeed,  very  few 
machines  of  man’s  invention  more  complex  or 
wonderfully  interesting  than  the  organ — the 
king  of  musical  instruments. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  paper,  from  which  there 
was  much  to  be  learned.  As  an  amateur  player 
he  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
partly  in  criticism  and  partly  in  supplement. 
He  did  not  share  in  his  objection  to  a large 
instrument.  There  was  a pattern  and  regula- 
tion church  organ,  of  which  it  seemed  as  if 
the  firms  who  used  to  be  the  principal  builders 
had  made  them  in  300ft.  lengths,  and  cut  as 
required ; they  had  neither  tone  nor  beauty. 
English  organs  were  too  often  deficient  in  room 
in  the  pedal  portion.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
condemnation  of  organ-chambers ; the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  an  organ  was  to 


box  it  up.  Tho  reason  the  cathedral  organs 
sounded  so  well  was  because  they  had  plenty  of 
space  around.  The  instrument  needed  to  be 
protected  against  changes  of  temperature ; 
there  should  bo  no  large  windows  behind  it, 
and  tho  proper  treatment  of  tlie  blank  space 
behind  would  afford  scope  to  the  invention  of 
the  architect.  Mr.  Clarke  had  proposed  to 
raise  the  organ,  but  the  first  organ-player  in 
England  at  the  present  time — he  referred  to 
Mr.  Best — had  told  him  that  the  instrument 
should  be  put  as  low  as  possible,  and  that 
he  should  prefer  it  under  a grating  below 
the  floor.  It  was  a great  mistake  to  raise  the 
organ  too  high,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  reso- 
nance thereby  occasioned.  The  best  material 
near  an  organ  was  wood ; neither  stuffs  nor 
curtains  should  be  allowed  near  it  to  deaden 
the  sound.  Architects  often  left  the  pipes 
in  too  rough  a state.  Very  great  care 
was  needed  in  placing  the  large  pipes, 
first  for  aesthetic  reasons,  and  then  so  as 
to  shorten  the  conveyances  and  lessen  the 
chance  of  leakage  of  wind,  and  also  so  that 
these  should  not  swallow  up  all  the  wind  to  the 
injury  of  the  smaller  pipes.  He  liked  the  frank 
way  in  which  the  Italians  treated  the  pipes ; 
the  plan  had  been  followed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, where  the  case  had  a decided  tone,  pre- 
venting raggedness.  The  separate  treatment 
of  the  choir  organ,  seen  in  old  examples,  gave 
point  and  picturesqueness,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  if  that  arrangement  were  resumed. 
The  organ-blower  ought  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  organist,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as 
if  he  had  no  soul  to  be  saved,  and  be  put  where 
he  could  not  hear  the  service.  The  organist 
ought  to  be  away  from  the  organ.  The  electric 
action  was  the  most  perfect  contrivance,  but 
was  expensive ; a useful  and  inexpensive 
arrangement  was  one  by  Bishop,  which  did  not 
easily  get  out  of  order. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hudson  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  spoke  from  practical  experience  as 
an  amateur  organist  of  the  disadvantages  of 
being  boxed  in  with  the  organ  and  the 
blower.  The  architect  did  well  to  make  larger 
provision  of  space  than  was  absolutely  required, 
so  as  to  allow  of  subsequent  additions. 

Mr.  Norbubt,  as  a builder  of  organs,  con- 
fessed  to  liking  to  see  a grand  big  instrument, 
and  regarded  a west-end  gallery  as  the  best 
position  for  it.  He  shared  the  previous  speaker’s 
objections  to  an  organ-chamber.  The  object  of 
placing  the  high  pipes  in  the  centre  was  to  hide 
the  swell-box  behind.  It  would  be  well  if  archi- 
tects would  study  the  organ  cases  of  Spain  and 
Germany  before  designing.  We  had  in  this 
country  no  old  examples  of  Gothic  cases  of  any 
size.  The  organist  ought  to  sit  near  the  choir, 
and  to  have  speaking-tubes  for  communicating 
with  them.  The  electric  action  had  been  com- 
mended that  evening,  but  it  sometimes  failed. 

Mr.  Potter  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
best  roof  over  an  organ.  He  was  inclined  to 
say  a circular  coved  one,  similar  to  that  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Mr.  Eiddett  thought  the  cases  were  very 
few  where  on  coming  away  from  church  one 
could  say  he  had  heard  too  little  of  the  organ. 
He  approved  of  the  old-fashioned  organs.  A 
good  plan  was  to  have  a small  organ  beside 
to  accompany  the  choir,  and  a large  one  for 
state  occasions  at  the  west  end — an  arrange- 
ment which  he  had  seen  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Eoche,  Paris. 

Mr.  E.  Bbamlet  Baker  mentioned  the 
Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  one  of  the  earliest 
modern  Gothic  buildings,  as  a bad  example  of 
suffocating  an  organ  in  a chamber  too  small 
for  it. 

Mr.  Spencer  Nottingham  referred  to  the 
advantages  of  separating  the  “ state  ” and 
choir  organs,  and  suggested  that  the  organ- 
chamber  ought  to  be  on  same  side  of  church  as 
the  vestry,  to  allow  of  consultation  between  the 
organist  and  clergymen  before  the  service. 
Too  often  a church  was  “ over-organed.”  The 
organ  should  be  elevated  rather  than  depressed, 
and  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a transept,  because 
of  the  difiiculty  in  hearing  it  thereby  caused  to 
the  choir. 

Mr.  Walter  Spiers  remarked  that  when  a 
church  was  restored  or  built  the  erection  of  an 
organ  was  frequently  postponed,  and  when 
further  funds  came  in  the  ideas  of  the  congre- 


gation were  frequently  enlarged,  so  that  the 
chamber  was  found  too  small.  He  should  have 
liked  information  about  organs  for  village 
churches  seating  two  or  three  hundred  people. 
Was  it  better  to  get  an  American  organ  when 
less  than  jei.OOO  could  bo  set  apart  for  an  in- 
strument ? He  related  an  anecdote  concerning 
a clergyman  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  village 
carpenter,  built  an  organ  which  had  only  one 
stop. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  for  his  paper, 
coupled  with  it,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  last 
speaker,  thanks  to  Mr.  Norbury  for  the  loan  of 
a series  of  coloured  views  of  organs  in  Con- 
tinental churches,  and  asked  Mr.  Clarke  for 
information  concerning  the  numerous  organs 
to  be  seen  in  some  Italian  cathedrals — at 
Milan  there  were  four,  and  at  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  as  many  as  six  organs. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  in  reply,  explained  that 
he  had  used  the  term  “ monster,”  against  which 
Mr.  Statham  protested,  relatively.  If  an  in- 
strument occupied  a fourth  of  the  space  in  a 
church  he  felt  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a 
monster.  It  was  true  that  German  instru- 
ments were,  on  the  whole,  better  than  English 
ones,  but  they  would  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  have  extraordinary  deficiences  in  the  me- 
chanical adjustments  for  couplers.  The  mate- 
rial surrounding  an  organ  was  very  important, 
but  not  very  practical,  as  it  was  seldom  the 
architect  had  any  choice  in  the  matter  in  a 
church  ; he  must  endeavour  to  get  a plaster 
ceiling,  as  it  was  seldom  a groined  roof  could 
be  obtained.  The  objection  to  an  open-timbered 
roof  was  that  the  interval  between  the  internal 
and  external  surfaces  was  so  thin.  When  the 
Albert  Hall  was  being  finished,  Mr.  Willis  sug- 
gested that  the  finest  thing  would  be  to  have 
a plaster  floor  and  walls  and  roof.  Some 
approach  to  this  existed  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  but  although  the  effect  was  very 
astonishing  it  was  musically  regarded  far  from 
being  perfect.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  that  the  largest  pipes  should 
be  arranged  at  the  sides,  although  this  might  be 
done,  and  referred  to  Strasburg  Cathedral  where 
a small  choir  organ  was  placed  over  the  lowest 
part  in  centre.  He  feared  that  if  they  could 
have  the  small  old  organs  of  which  Mr.  Eiddett 
approved,  they  would  find  them  screaming 
little  nuisances.  The  idea  of  having  a small 
organ  to  accompany  the  choir,  and  a great  one 
for  “ flares  up,”  was  very  grand,  but  the  scheme 
would  be  absurd  in  the  small  churches  of 
modern  times.  He  must  admit  that  the  electric 
action  of  organs  was  often  a failure.  An  organ 
of  one  stop  would  be  most  doleful ; he  was  an 
apostle  of  brass  instruments,  and  should  prefer, 
instead  of  such  an  organ,  a return  to  the 
euphonium  and  violoncello.  A good  organ 
could  not  be  obtained  much  under  from  jS300 
to  .£1,000.  Where  there  were  more  than  two 
organs  in  Italian  churches  the  others  were  for 
services  in  the  chapels. 


The  stonework  of  the  Caledonian  Eailway-bridge 
over  the  harbour  at  Glasgow  has  now  been  com- 
pleted by  the  laying  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  eight 
buttress-turrets  which  spring  from  the  tall  granite 
piers.  The  eight  granite  half-turrets  are  to  be 
crowned  by  a series  of  lamp  groups,  constructed  by 
Messrs.  M'Dowall,  Steven,  & Co.,  Milton  Ironworks, 
Glasgow  (London  warehouse  : Steven  Bros.,  & Co., 
35,  Upper  Thames-street,  London).  A candelabrum 
of  four  lamps,  resting  on  a massive  scroll  tripod, 
which  lifts  the  central  light  to  a height  of  sixteen 
feet,  forms  the  general  design  of  a group.  Springing 
from  the  same  base  as  the  mid  lamp,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a handsome  fluted  and  wreathed  column, 
three  brackets,  adorned  with  imitation  foliage,  bend 
outwards  and  upwards  around  the  middle  lamp. 
Every  lamp  is  globular,  is  four  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a diameter  of  twenty-eight  inches,  or  the  cir- 
cumference of  fully  seven  feet.  From  their  great 
elevation  above  it  the  thirty-two  lamps,  each  con- 
taining several  jets,  will  not  only  add  to  the 
illumination  of  Glasgow-bridge,  but  will  form  at 
night  excellent  beacons  for  vessels  passing  up  the 
the  harbour. 

The  Cardiff  Town  Council  considered  on  Monday 
plans  prepared  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Williams,  for 
the  better  drainage  of  the  central  part  of  Cardiff, 
practically  comprising  the  old  borough.  By  these 
works,  which  are  estimated  to  cost  ^£8,000,  it  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  serious  floodings  of  Newtown, 
Temperance-town,  and  Bute-town.  The  plans  were 
approved,  and  the  borough  engineer  was  instructed 
to  obtain  tenders. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

The  plan  of  this  cathedral  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Auhyn  to  suit  a very  narrow 
site;  the  total  length  of  the  building  being 
235ft.,  and  the  width  64ft.;  the  choir,  72ft. 
long  and  28ft.  wide,  with  an  apsidal  termination 
surrounded  by  a vaulted  aisle;  the  choir  is 
65ft.  high,  and  is  raised  nine  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  nave  floor.  This  elevation,  assisted 
by  the  natural  run  of  the  ground,  allows  of  the 
construction  of  a crypt  at  the  east  end  avail- 
able as  sacristies,  and  for  which  the  site  gives 
no  facilities  in  the  usual  position.  The  central 
tower,  32ft.  square,  is  surmounted  by  a spire, 
in  all  250ft.  high,  from  which  project  short 
transepts.  The  nave,  105ft.  long  and  25ft. 
wide,  has  side  aisles  of  the  same  length  and 
12ft.  wide,  divided  from  it  by  arcades  of  six 
arches.  The  western  towers,  150ft.  high,  ter- 
minate the  aisles  to  the  west,  between  which 
is  the  principal  west  entrance,  surmounted  by  a 
wheel  window  lighting  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  The  nave,  including  the  clerestory,  is 
70ft.  high,  and  has  lofty  clerestory  window  of 
two  lights.  The  style  is  Early  Geometrical,  of 
the  14th  century,  as  developed  in  England  at 
that  date.  The  cost  of  the  shell  of  the  fabric 
is  estimated  at  ^650,000. 

NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

Our  double-page  illustration  to-day  consists  of 
some  sketches  of  the  big  animals  between  the 
dormers  of  the  main  fa?ade  of  the  New  Natural 
History  Museum.  The  same  beasts  are  repeated 
throughout  the  whole  front.  The  two  varieties 
of  gurgoyles  are  also  given.  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect. 

MESSRS.  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  AND  CO.’s 

OFFICES,  FENCHURCH-AVENUE,  E.C. 

The  building  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Ander- 
son,  and  Co.,  shipbrokers,  as  ofiices  for  their 
business,  on  land  leased  from  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company — the  ground  floor,  with  the  large 
entrance-door  on  the  right  in  drawing,  being 
intended  for  their  own  use,  the  remainder 
of  the  building  for  letting  to  tenants.  Access 
to  this  portion  is  provided  by  the  door  on  the 
left,  and  by  a spacious  and  well-lighted  stair- 
case. The  aim  in  the  architecture  has  been, 
while  providing  ample  window  space,  at  the 
sarne  time  to  give  an  appearance  of  architectural 
solidity.  The  lighting,  an  important  considera- 
tion for  offices,  is  successful.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
an  unusually  large  supply  of  lavatory  and 
w.c.’s  having  been  provided.  The  building  is 
Me-proof  throughout.  Mr.  Andrew  Kilby  was 
the  contractor. 


ADCOTE,  HIIKOl-.ilimE. 

Adcotk,  of  which  we  tliis  week  give  an  illiiHlra- 
tion,  Ih  a house  of  cenHidiTiihle  Hty.a,  now 
apjjroaching  completion,  .iiliiati  il  about  twelve 
inilcH  from  ShrewHbury.  It  is  built  of  atime 
from  a (jiiciry  on  the  estate.  'I'he  walls,  of 
conKiderable  thicknccH,  are  in  all  case)  lined 
on  inside  with  brick,  the  substance  or  core  of 
tho  wall  hc'ing  of  cement  concrete.  'I'he  house 
contains  an  entrance-hall,  leading  by  a few 
stops  up  to  the  large  hall,  about  60ft.  by  32ft., 
and  occupying  the  centre  of  tho  house,  indi- 
cated in  tho  view  by  the  largo  b.ay  window  and 
end  gable,  'rhis  room  is  panelled  to  a height 
of  13ft.  with  oak  panelling,  the  upper  part  of 
walls  being  of  ashlar.  Across  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  a very  elat)orate  oak  screen,  with  a 
gallery  over,  from  which  the  bedroom  corridors 
on  each  side  of  the  liouse  are  approached,  this 
gallery  being  reached  by  a stone  stair  about 
8ft.  wide.  Ponderous  and  richly-moulded  stone 
arches  springing  from  corbels  span  the  hall, 
and  carry  the  open-timber  roof.  In  addition 
to  this  hall  there  is,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
dining-room  aboiit30ft.  by  22ft.;  drawing-room, 
36ft.  by  20ft. ; library,  22ft.  by  22ft. ; billiard- 
room,  25ft.  by  18ft.,  business-room,  and  the 
usual  offices.  'The  whole  of  the  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Sons,  of 
Salisbury.  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  is  the 
architect. 

96,  NEW  BOND-STREET,  W. 

There  can  belittle  doubt  hut  that  New  Bond- 
street  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing thoroughfares  in  the  West  of  London  for 
examples  of  characteristic  and  suitably-treated 
modern  fronts.  We  have  already  on  more  than 
one  occasion  referred  to  them,  and  illustrations 
will  be  found  in  the  Building  News  for  Jan. 
26, 1877,  Sept.  14, 1877,  Oct.  19, 1877,  of  Messrs. 
Agnew’s  new  galleries,  Clifford  - chambers, 
higher  up  the  street,  and  No.  64,  at  the  corner 
of  Brook-street,  “ a capital  modern  example  of 
old  Dutch  architecture,”  as  Hare  calls  it  in  his 
“Walks  in  London.”  This  building  was  by 
the  same  architect  as  that  which  we  illustrate 
by  our  double-page  to-day.  The  present 
example  is  perhaps  the  more  successful  of  the 
two,  and  locks  remarkably  well  in  execution — a 
result  largely  due  to  the  alternating  courses  of 
red  brick  and  stone.  W e give  several  details 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  a general  view  from 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  this  year.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect. 

dining-room  decoration. 

W E reproduce  this  week  another  of  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  from  this  year’s  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
W alter  Hensman,  for  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  and 
Son,  of  Baker-street,  Portman-square.  The 
effect  is  intended  to  depend  principally  upon 
the  woodwork,  with  coloured  flock  paper, 
stamped  leather  backs  to  the  seats,  and  low 
relief  plaster  ceiling  heightened  with  colour — 
this  last  also  carried,  though  in  a somewhat 
less  degree,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  EPPS  & CO.’s  STEAM  COCOA  MILLS. 

W E give  this  week  illustrations  consisting  of 
view  from  the  N.W.,  and  plans  of  the  two 
principal  floors  of  the  cocoa  mills  now  in  course 
of  erection  for  the  well-known  Arm  of  Messrs. 
James  Epps  and  Co.  The  buildings  stand  on 
the  extensive  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Falcon  Glass  Works  in  Holland-street,  Black- 
friars.  The  mill  has  a total  frontage  to  Hol- 
land-street of  about  320ft.,  the  heights  from 
basement  floor  to  parapets  varying  from  60ft. 
to  72ft.,  while  the  clock  tower  stands  about 
110ft.  above  road  level.  The  total  area  of  the 
various  floors,  &c.,  amount  to  nearly  two  acres, 
The  bricks  throughout  are  of  Gault  clay,  except 
the  facings,  which  are  red  Suffolk  with  dress- 
ings— cornices,  strings,  impost  bands,  &c. — 
of  Bath  stone,  the  attic  cornice  being  supported 
by  terra-cotta  cantilevers.  The  external  walls 
up  to  the  plinth  level  are  in  Portland  cement, 
while  all  internal  walls  to  a level  of  3ft.  above 
the  basement  floor  are  also  in  cement.  The 
floors  generally  of  the  main  building  are  of 
wood,  while  those  of  lavatories  are  of  concrete 
and  asphalte — all  carried  on  rolled  iron  girders 
supported  by  cast-iron  columns.  The  roofs  are 
of  slate  with  wooden  coirmon  rafters  and  iron 
principals.  It  will  be  noted  that  one-half  the 
clock  tower  is  carried  by  an  iron  column  ex- 
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tending  through  five  itorins,  the  auperstruoture 
renting  on  two  box  girders.  'I'he  sashes 
throughout,  except  two  residences,  are  of 
wrought  iron,  the  gla- ; (except  to  basement 
flfxir)  fixe<l  internjilly  to  afford  a ready  means  of 
replaeing  it  in  cace  of  acciifcntal  breakage.  'I'he 
public  entranee  to  the  office  and  general  dispo- 
aition  of  that  department  are  sliown  clearly  on 
the  ground  pliin.  'I'he  general  entrance  and 
exit  for  iill  employ(-s  is  by  the  covered  way  from 
the  north.  Lavatories,  w.c.’s.,  and  urinals  are 
provided  on  every  floor  close  on  the  spot  where 
the  operatives  work — an  arrangement  involving 
great  economy  of  time.  'The  more  frequent 
and  thoughtless  waste  of  time  in  the  “ lava- 
tories ” has  been  considered,  and  these  are  so 
planned  as  to  he  kept  locked  by  the  foreman 
until  the  hour  for  leaving  off.  But  while  the 
just  maximum  of  labour  has  Vieen  sought  for  in 
these  provisions,  made  in  the  employers’  in- 
terest, the  comfort  of  the  employed  has  been  as 
justly  considered  by  Messrs.  Epps,  and  dining 
and  tea-rooms  are  provided,  fitted  with  cooking 
ranges,  water  supply,  &c.  All  water,  soil, 
waste,  gas  service,  heating,  and  other  pipes 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  pipe  chambers,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  protected,  and  are 
readily  accessible  at  any  time  for  repairs  or 
examination.  'Tramways  are  provided  on  every 
floor  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  de- 
partment to  another.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ings are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Edwin  'T.  Hall,  of  57,  Moorgate-street, 
London,  E.C.  The  contractors  for  the  general 
works  are  Messrs.  W.  Bangs  and  Co.,  of  Bow- 
road  ; for  the  iron  sashes,  stable  fittings,  &c., 
the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Company.  Mr.  'T.  M. 
Deacon  was  the  quantity  surveyor.  Mr. 
Ridington  is  the  contractors’  general  foreman. 
The  builders’  contract  amounts  to  about 
£30,000,  while  probably  the  total  cost  of  the 
premises  will  exceed  £60,000. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FLOODS  IN  THE 
THAMES  BASIN. 

A N important  deputation  waited  upon  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  on  Monday,  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  an  evil,  the  burden 
of  which  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  The  prevention  of  floods  in  the  basin 
of  the  Thames  has  been  discussed  ever  since  the 
inundutions  of  1875.  But  it  appears  from  the 
statements  made  at  the  Home  Office  by  the 
deputation  which  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  intro- 
duced on  Monday,  that  the  same  causes  of  com- 
plaint are  equally  urgent  in  other  parts  of 
England.  Representatives  were  present  from 
Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Yorkshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Huntingdonshire,  Somersetshire, 
Worcestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Brecknockshire,  Durham,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
Staffordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  The 
unanimity  with  which  so  many  different  dis- 
tricts declare  that  some  remedy  must  be  applied 
to  a state  of  things  which  is  becoming  intoler- 
able, constitutes  in  itself  a strong  case  for  the 
legislation  demanded.  The  landowers  and 
other  persons  interested  had,  at  least,  a primd 
facie  claim  for  the  help  of  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangements,  the  cost  of 
which  they  are  themselves  prepared  to  meet. 
Mr.  Cross,  in  his  reply,  acknowledged  that  if 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  at  all,  it  should 
be  dealt  with,  not  by  any  private  member,  but 
by  the  Government.  In  this  he  was  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  who  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  deputation.  Further, 
Mr.  Cross  avowed  his  conviction — speaking,  he 
said,  for  himself  personally,  and  not  for  the 
Cabinet — that  the  question  “ is  one  better 
separated  from  that  of  County  Boards  than 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  them.”  As  to  the 
particular  recommendations  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Cross  was  inclined 
to  regard  them  as  primA  facie  unobjectionable, 
though  he  declined  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  ought  to  be  enforced  by  law.  If  the  classes 
repre.sented  by  the  deputation  were  prepared  to 
bear  the  cost  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
floods,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
measures  would  be  futile  and  mischievous,  the 
Government,  it  appears,  will  be  inclined  to 
favour  a project  of  legislation  founded  upon 
the  report  of  the  Lords’  Committee. 
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rilE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

^piIE  practical  success  of  the  new  method  of 
illuminating  streets  and  huildings  renders 
it  advisable  that  arcliitects  should  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
electric  light.  Wo  may  say  at  once  that,  so 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  there  is 
no  probability  of  the  new  means  of  illumination 
becoming  of  general  utility;  but  for  lighting  up 
large  halls,  wide  and  busy  spaces  in  towns,  and 
the  extensive  establishments  of  mercers,  furni- 
ture dealers,  and  others,  the  electric  light  will 
be  more  and  more  extensively  used  ns  fami- 
liarity compels  people  to  appreciate  its  advan- 
tages. Without  entering  into  a scientific 
explanation  of  the  principles  governing  the 
application  of  the  electric  current  to  illumina- 
ting purposes,  we  can  furnish  architects  and 
builders  with  a few  facts  that  may  be  an 
assistance  to  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
understand  the  subject.  The  light  of  the 
electric  arc,  then,  is  pure — that  is  to  say,  alt 
the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  visible  in 
that  of  the  arc — consequently  the  light  is  white, 
and  shades  and  tints  are  as  clearly  distinguish- 
able as  by  daylight.  But  the  arc  lacks  dis- 
persive power : it  illuminates  in  a brilliant 
manner  objects  that  may  be  in  the  path 
of  its  rays,  and  it  casts  correspondingly 
deep  shadows.  To  remedy  this  disadvantage 
the  arc  must  be  inclosed  in  a shade 
of  some  material  capable  of  scattering  the 
light,  and  obviously  ground  glass  or  opaline 
globes  are  the  most  suitable  appliances  for  the 
purpose.  But  it  is  important  to  remember,  in 
estimating  the  number  of  lamps  required,  that 
these  glass  shades  absorb  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  illuminating  power,  and  it  will  consequently 
be  necessary  to  make  a very  liberal  allowance 
for  the  exaggeration  of  those  who  have  the 
apparatus  for  sale.  The  amount  of  light  given 
by  the  electric  arc,  or  by  the  incandescence  of 
a piece  of  carbon  or  other  substance,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and 
though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dividing  the 
latter,  there  is  a very  practical  diflBculty  indeed 
in  dividing  the  light.  If  we  have  an  electric 
lamp,  giving  an  illuminating  power  of  1,000 
candles,  it  will  probably  be  cheaper  than  the 
equivalent  of  gas,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  confined  in  one  shade.  When  we 
attempt  to  divide  it,  say  into  10  lamps,  we  shall 
not  obtain  10  lights  equal  to  100  candles  each, 
but  10  lamps  whose  illuminating  power  is 
equivalent  to  only  about  10  candles  each.  To 
use  the  electric  light  economically,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  it  as  a very  brilliant  centre, 
and  consequently  it  is  adapted  only  for  large 
areas,  where  a flood  of  soft  light  can  be  thrown 
unimpeded  by  obstructions  pertaining  to  the 
building.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the 
light  economically  divisible — that  is,  to  obtain 
at  a small  cost  a number  of  lamps  of  compara- 
tively small  illuminating  power ; but  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject  look  upon  these 
efforts  as  so  many  searches  after  the  impossible. 
The  electric  arc  as  a source  of  light  is  very 
much  superior  to  gas  or  any  other  illuminating 
agent  ; but  it  has  another  peculiarity  that 
especially  recommends  it  for  use  in  buildings — 
theatres,  for  instance.  The  arc  itself  is 
intensely  hot,  but  has  little  radiating  power, 
and  absorbs  a very  small  quantity  of  oxygen  ; 
consequently  it  can  be  used  without  heating  or 
vitiating  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments 
on  the  Holborn  Viaduct  and  the  Thames 
Embankment  have  been  so  far  successful  that 
the  practicability  of  lighting  up  streets  of  con- 
siderable length  has  been  demonstrated,  but  it 
is  clear  that  if  the  system  employed  is  to  have 
any  extended  application  it  must  be  modified 
considerably.  Like  the  old  gas-lamps  too  much 
of  the  illuminating  power  is  lost  in  space,  and 
absorbed  by  the  opaline  globes,  while  the  system 
of  producing  the  light  is  itself  exceptionally 
expensive.  As  ordinarily  arranged  four  Jab- 
lochkoff  candles  are  placed  in  one  holder,  and 
are  successively  consumed  as  required.  They 
cost  about  7^d.  each,  and  burn  nominally  for 
an  hour  and  an  halL  To  maintain  the  illu- 
mination for  a night  of  12  or  15  hours  necessi- 
tates a considerable  expenditure  for  attendance, 
and  as  there  must  be  a separate  motor  for  each 
circle  of  a half-mile  radius  (it  being  impossible, 
except  at  a heavy  expense,  to  convey  the  current 
beyond  certain  distances),  the  utilisation  of  the 
electric  light  is  more  difScult  than  at  first 


thought  might  be  imagined,  'i'lie  experiments 
on  the  Viaduct  and  the  Einliankuient  will  be  con- 
tinued for  three  months,  when  a detailed  account 
of  the  cost  will  be  presented  to  the  authorities. 
Meantime  the  Werdermann  system,  which  con- 
sists of  a method  of  rendering  a carbon  rod  in- 
candescent, will  be  tried  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
wood, and  it  is  probable  that  other  systems 
will  bo  tested  when  opportunity  offers.  The 
Rapieff  light  has  been  in  use  for  some  weeks  in 
illuminating  the  machine-room  at  the  Times 
ofSce,  and  is  being  fitted  in  at  least  one  of  the 
composing  rooms,  where,  if  found  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  it  will  prove  a great 
boon.  A system,  almost  identical,  is  being 
fitted  up  at  the  Capitol,  Washington,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  several  large  ^ 
ironworks,  weaving-sheds,  and  notably  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  the  Siemens  machine  with  the 
Serrin  regulator,  or  lamp,  is  giving  much  satis- 
faction. At  Messrs.  Shoolbred’s  and  Mr. 
Whiteley’s  establishments  the  Jablochkoff 
system  is  in  use,  or  is  being  fitted  up,  so  that 
in  a few  months  we  may  expect  a pronounced 
verdict  from  business  men  on  the  suitability  of 
the  electric  light,  w-ith  especial  reference  to  its 
economy,  for  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  supe- 
riority so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  light  is 
concerned. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

An  adjourned  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings  took 
place  on  Monday  at  a meeting  of  the  Notes  and 
Queries  Society,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Liverpool.  The  Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams 
presided.  A letter  was  read  from  Professor 
Sidney  Colvin,  who  wrote  that  he  considered 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  interest  of 
local  societies  of  various  kinds  should  be  turned 
to  the  subject  of  architectural  restoration.  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  other  consideration 
that  it  was  possible  to  set  in  the  scale  against 
the  paramount  consideration  of  reverence  for 
the  art  of  the  past  and  jealousy  for  its  preser. 
vation,  not  its  false  preservation  in  the  state  in 
which  “ restorers  ” habitually  left  it,  but  its 
true  preservation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  received  from  the 
hands  that  wrought  it  and  from  time  together. 
That  such  true  preservation  was  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  consistent  with  the  claims  of  use  he 
fully  believed.  In  the  tenth  case,  where  it 
might  not  be  so  consistent,  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances must  decide  whether  the  principle 
of  preservation  or  the  principle  of  use  must 
give  way.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  last 
40  years,  to  fit  an  old  building  for  use  had 
meant  to  desecrate  its  spirit  and  associations, 
and  to  falsify  it  from  floor  to  pinnacle  by  un- 
necessary substitutions,  which  “ restored  ” 
nothing  but  destroyed  much.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject  would 
help  to  save  the  few  monuments  which  remain 
unspoiled.  Mr.  Hay  read  a paper,  contributed 
by  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson,  entitled,  “Are  the 
Views  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  Impracticable?”  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  Tirebuck,  the  following  resolution 
was  then  unanimously  carried  : ^ “ That 
although  designed  for  other  uses,  many  ancient 
churches,  the  property  of  the  nation,  have  in 
process  of  transmission  become  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  the  National  Monuments 
Preservation  Act,  1878,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  such  ancient  churches  selected 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  its  pro- 
visions should  be  embraced  in  the  schedules  of 
that  Act.”  It  was  decided  that  a copy  of  this 
resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.  A paper  on  the  “ Historic 
Uses  of  Ancient  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  J.  Bromi- 
ley,  having  been  read,  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone 
moved  that,  “ pending  legislation  having  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  ancient  buildings,  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  information  with  regard  to  con- 
templated restorations,  and  protecting  ancient 
buildings  in  this  district.”  Mr.  Walter  Lewin 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  A committee  was  then  appointed, 
and  the  meeting  concluded  with  votes  of 
thanks. 


THE  THEODOLITE. 

Mr.  W.  MATTIEU  williams  continued 
his  Cantor  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Monday  night,  on  the  use  of  mathematical 
instruments.  Mr.  Williams  said  that  in  mea- 
suring land  by  the  surveyor’s  chain,  they  could 
not  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  it,  as  there  were 
ups  and  downs,  which  made  the  chain  to  bend, 
and  thus  shortened  it.  How  was  that  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  ? There  was  an  instrument  by 
which  they  could  discover  the  distance  from 
one  point  to  another  by  the  rays  of  light.  With 
this  instrument  they  could  stand  on  the  top  of 
one  mountain,  and  ascertain  the  height  of  it. 
They  could  stand  on  the  Bass  Rock,  and  tell 
the  distance  they  were  from  Ben  Lomond. 
The  way  this  was  done  was,  they  drew  a base- 
line, and  put  an  instrument  at  each  end  of  it, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  land  was  level. 
When  they  had  ascertained  that  the  base-line 
was  accurate,  it  was  measured  by  compensa- 
tion bars,  and  then  looking  from  the  angle  at 
the  object  at  a distance,  from  the  rays  of  light 
it  could  be  measured  with  the  utmost  correct- 
ness. These  base-line  measurements  had  been 
made  on  Hounslow  Heath,  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  Romney  Marsh,  and  the  results  were  most 
satisfactory.  That  instrument  was  called  a 
theodolite.  When  he  was  on  Gras  Pell  some 
years  ago,  the  engineers  were  measuring  by 
means  of  it  the  distance  between  one  of  the 
high  mountains  in  Ireland  and  the  Island  of 
Arran,  catching  the  spark  of  light  by  flashes 
from  a looking-glass,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
base-line  measurement.  The  theodolite  was 
fixed  upon  a stand  wtth  a table  plate.  A few 
years  ago  a large  theodolite  was  fixed  in  the 
crow’s  nest,  and  was  above  the  ball  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
points  for  making  an  observation  for  a long 
distance.  The  large  instrument  was  used  in 
the  great  Indian  survey.  It  was  so  heavy  and 
of  such  great  value  that  it  had  to  be  removed 
with  the  greatest  care.  If  he  wished  to  know 
the  distance  between  the  corners  of  a hall,  he 
would  turn  the  telescope  till  he  found  the 
angle  at  the  one  point,  then  turning  it  round 
till  he  got  the  other,  he  looked  at  the  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  scale  on  the  plate,  and  he 
at  once  ascertained  the  distance  between  the 
points.  The  manufacture  of  the  theodolite 
required  the  greatest  care,  and  unless  the  work- 
man was  honest,  an  inferior  instrument  would 
be  produced,  which  would  of  course  become 
useless.  There  was  a great  deal  of  work  about 
the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  which  was 
unseen,  and  therefore  the  purchaser  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  conscientiousness  of  the  maker. 
All  the  castings  had  to  be  made  of  new  brass, 
otherwise  it  might  affect  the  needle  of  the 
compass,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
instrument  to  show  that  it  was  level. 


newhaven  harbour. 

The  Newhaven  Harbour  has  for  many  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  Franco-Bnglish  trafBc,  and  the  London 
and  Brighton  Railway  Company  have  assisted 
the  harbour  trustees  in  their  improvement 
works  which  have  been  carried  out  there  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  They  have  naturally 
taken  a deep  interest  in  all  that  has  been  pro- 
posed or  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  and  negotiations  have  from  time  to 
time  been  carried  on  between  them  and  the 
trustees,  with  the  object  of  devising  some 
scheme  for  the  purpose,  and  recently  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  railway  company,  for  a stipulated  annual 
payment,  take  into  their  own  hands  the  duty  of 
dredging  the  harbour  and  bar.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  have  obtained  a powerful  steam 
dredger,  built  by  Messrs.  Symons  and  Co.,  of 
Renfrew,  which  is  now  actively  at  work.  The 
question  of  protection  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  enter  in  all 
states  of  the  weather,  and  increased  accommo- 
dation inside  still  remains,  and  a plan  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bannister,  M.I.C.E.,  the 
engineer  to  the  railway  company,  to  efiect  these 
objects,  and  this  plan  in  its  general  features, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dock,  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Rennie 
in  1810,  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1844, 
before  alluded  to.  The  plan,  according  to  the 
Engineer,  comprises  (1),  a breakwater  about 
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l.tKH)  .vuril.'i  ill  Ifiit't.li,  to  1)0  run  out  Hoawiird 
from  till-  mIioi'o  iil  Harrow  Head,  wohtward  of 
tlw  luirl)Our,  in  a diri'ction  to  proloct  tlio  en- 
traiK'o  of  tlio  liarlxiur  from  t lie  prevalent  aoutli- 
wfKlern  and  Houllit-rn  •'alen.  (2)  The  exlen- 
eion  of  the  two  entranee-piers,  and  widenin^' 
the  I'ntrauce  from  l.'jOft.  to  200ft.  (2)  The 

construction  of  a,  new  wharf  or  ipiay  between 
the  Mill  Creek  and  the  eastern  enlrance-pier, 
affordiiij'  additional  quay  space — about  (i(X) 
yards  in  length.  It  is  intended  to  widen  the 
harbour  opposite  this  new  quay,  and  deepen  it 
to  12ft.  at  low  water  spring  tides.  (4)  The 
construction  of  a dock  with  entrance  lock  and 
gates  on  the  marsh  land  between  the  harbour 
and  Catt’s  Tide  Mill,  with  a water  area  of 
twenty-four  acres,  and  quays  of  about  a mile  in 
length.  (5)  The  construction  of  durable  sea 
walls  to  protect  the  foreshore  and  works,  ex- 
tending from  the  breakwater  on  the  west  to 
Catt’s  Mill  to  the  east.  (0)  Dredging  the 
whole  of  the  existing  harbour  to  a uniform 
depth  of  lift,  at ‘low-water  springtides,  and  the 
entrance  and  new  portion  of  the  harbour  to  a 
depth  of  12ft.;  and  also  to  dredge  the 
space  outside  protected  by  the  break- 
water to  a depth  varying  from  12ft.  to  18ft. 
at  low-water  spring  tides.  In  connection  with 
these  improvements  it  is  intended  to  provide 
all  necessary  wharves,  landing  stages,  tram- 
ways, cranes,  sheds,  and  all  appliances  for  car- 
rying on  a large  trade.  Up  to  a recent  period 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  constructing  a 
solid  work  capable  of  resisting  heavy  seas,  so 
as  to  form  a durable  breakwater,  has  been  very 
great,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  such  large 
national  undertakings  as  Plymouth,  Portland, 
Holyhead,  Dover,  &c.,  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  preventing  many  harbour  improvements, 
and  the  constructions  of  works  of  refuge  so 
necessary  on  our  coasts.  Although  many 
methods  of  construction,  and  some  of  great 
ingenuity,  were  submitted  to  the  various  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  the  general  mode  of 
construction  hitherto  adopted  in  large  break- 
waters has  been  the  system  known  as  pierre 
perdue ; the  base  or  foundation  being  formed 
by  loose  stones  or  rock  thrown  into  the  sea  and 
heaped  up  from  the  bottom  to  near  low-water 
mark.  The  bank  so  formed  being  allowed  to 
settle  down  to  a natural  slope  and  consolidate, 
the  upper  surface  is  then  prepared  by  divers 
to  receive  a superstructure  of  solid  masonry. 
This  is  the  mode  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  breakwaters  of  Portland,  Plymouth, 
Holyhead,  and  others,  and  is  necessarily  a very 
costly  process,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
material  required  to  form  the  base,  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  divers  to  place  the  blocks  of 
stone  in  position  under  water  to  form  the  super- 
structure, and  the  large  size  of  the  blocks  of 
stone  required  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea. 
In  more  recent  times  concrete  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  sea  works,  and  in 
the  form  of  blocks  this  material  enters  largely 
into  the  construction  of  the  breakwaters  at 
Dover,  Kurrachee,  Kustendji,  Cherbourg, 
Madras,  and  other  places,  and  compares  favour- 
ably as  to  cost  with  the  old  pierre  perdue 
system  ; but  the  difficulty  was  still  experienced 
of  placing  the  blocks  in  position,  and  of  making 
them  sufficiently  heavy  and  compact  to  resist 
heavy  seas.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the 
breakwater  at  Newhaven  entirely  of  concrete, 
and  to  adopt  the  system  successfully  carried  out 
at  Aberdeen,  where  a breakwater  or  pier  has 
been  built  in  18ft.  of  water  at  low  tides  without 
the  aid  of  divers.  Titans,  or  heavy  machinery 
for  placing  the  blocks,  &c.,  and  has  stood  the 
heavy  storms  and  seas  of  the  north-east  coast 
for  eight  years  without  injury. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDBAL. 

The  St.  Alban’s  Restoration  Committee,  after 
hearing  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  on  Mr. 
SUeet’s  report  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
their  resolution  thereon,  have  resolved,  with 
only  two  dissentients,  to  adhere  to  the  former 
resolutions  of  themselves  and  of  the  meeting  of 
subscribers  last  August,  to  replace  the  present 
ruinous  low  roof,  to  which  Mr.  Street  assigned 
even  a later  date  than  had  been  previously 
claimed  for  it,  and  the  ceiling  which  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  worthless  and  decayed,  by  a new 
roof  on  the  visible  Early  English  lines,  for 
which  a considerable  length  of  parapet  has 


been  ndmilt  already.  The  eeiiimitti.'e  were 
convinced  tliat  Mr.  Street  was  wrong  in  Haying 
there  had  been  nopara|x'l  in  I'iarly  linglishand 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  tiines,  and  hiwl 
overlooked  Hoveral  indications  of  the  levels 
both  of  wallH  and  roof  having  been  alt(;red 
whim  the  Norman  roof  with  eaver  was  replaced 
by  the  early  English  one  with  parapets,  which 
were  almost  universal  in  great  church  roofs  of 
all  periods  after  the  Norman. 

We  hear  that,  in  consequence  of  the  build- 
ing committee  having  refused  to  sanction  a 
jiroposal  to  authorise  the  architects  of  St. 
Alban’s  Cathedral — Messrs,  (i.  G.  & .1.  O.  Scott 
— to  confer  with  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  high- 
jiitched  roof,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Grant 
and  Mr.  .lohn  Evans,  E.R.S.,  E.S.A.,  have 
announced  their  intention  of  resigning  their 
places  on  that  committee,  deeming  it  incon- 
sistent to  remain  members  of  a body  which 
obstinately  adheres  to  a course  which  the 
highest  authorities  have  declared  to  be  impo- 
litic, mischievous,  and  unnecessary. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
E.A.,  appears  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday: — 
“The  Cathedral  of  St.  Albans  is  a fabric  in 
which  all  England  has  a right  to  be  interested. 
Its  temporary  guardians  hold  a faculty,  issued 
in  1877,  enabling  them  to  ‘ repair’  and  ‘ restore’ 
the  church  ; and  no  one  would  he  more  pleased 
than  I should  be  if  they  would  simply  exercise 
these  two  useful  powers.  They  have,  however, 
for  some  months  been  contemplating  a very 
difierent  work,  indeed — viz.,  the  removal  of  an 
ancient  oak  roof  from  the  nave,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  fir  roof  in  its  stead.  Their  archi- 
tect had  reported  in  J une  last  that  the  old  roof 
could  perfectly  well  be  repaired,  and,  which 
was  even  more  important,  he  had  told  them 
what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  intended.  ‘ My  father’s  I 
object,’  he  wrote,  ‘ was  twofold : to  preserve 
the  old  roof  as  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
abbey,  and  to  render  it  sound  and  serviceable.’ 
And  be  went  on  to  describe  the  repairs  by 
which  ‘ no  doubt  a sound  roof  would  be  ob- 
tained.’ Within  about  two  months  of  this 
formal  statement  the  world  was  concerned  to 
hear  that,  after  all,  the  roof  was  condemned  as 
ruinous,  and  that  an  entirely  new  one  was  to 
be  erected  in  its  place  if  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained. Three  weeks  ago  I was  able  to  examine 
this  roof,  and  found  to  my  delight  that  the  new 
roof  had  not  been  begun,  and  to  my  surprise 
that  the  old  roof,  so  far  from  being  rotten  or 
ruinous,  could  without  difficulty,  and  at  mode- 
rate expense,  be  put  into  a very  good  state  of 
repair.  In  this  confirmation  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
views  I was  joined  by  Mr.  Blomfield  and  Mr. 
Christian,  who  examined  the  roof  with  me, 
and  by  Mr.  Neale  and  Mr.  White,  who  did  so 
independently.  My  paper,  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, followed,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  St.  Alban’s  Committee,  printed  in 
the  Times  of  Saturday,  refers.  This  resolution 
was  carried,  it  seems,  by  five  to  two.  It  deals 
with  some  large  architectural  questions  which 
may  be  open  to  discussion.  But  I venture  to 
assert  that  though  the  question  of  what  the 
pitch  and  height  of  the  original  roof  may  have 
been  is  one  of  much  diffipulty  and  no  little 
interest  to  archseolegists,  it  is  not  the  question 
I before  us.  Mr.  Scott  holds  that  the  highest 
mark  of  a roof  which  he  can  detect  against  the 
tower,  though  it  cuts  across  windows  and 
string-courses  in  a strange  and  unusual  way,  is 
that  of  the  original  Norman  roof,  though  the 
Norman  walls  were  about  3ft.  Gin.  lower  than 
the  existing  walls.  I,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that 
originally  all  the  walls  and  roofs  finished  at  the 
same  level,  and  that  what  this  was  may  be 
ascertained  with  absolute  certainty  by  the 
existing  remains  in  situ  of  the  outer  gables  of 
the  transepts.  And  I hold  that  in  such  a case, 
when  the  central  tower  is  beyond  all  dispute 
by  far  the  finest  architectural  feature  in  the 
church,  the  new  roofs  (if  they  are  required) 
should  rise  no  higher  against  the  tower  walls 
than  its  architect  intended,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, follow  the  original  design,  which  can 
still  be  ascertained  with  a near  approach 
to  accuracy.  But  where  doctors  differ,  as 
they  do  here,  there  is  happily  a remedy  which 
may  well  be  recommended — viz..  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s famous  advice  ‘ to  leave  it  alone.’ 
Every  one  is  now  agreed,  I suppose,  that  the 


flat  roof  of  the  nave  iH  of  im  di.eval  construc- 
tion, that  it  ulway.  had  parapcl  H,  and  iLat  it 
can  be  lejiaircd  . o oh  to  liiHt  aw  long  oh  any  fir 
roof  whicli  may  bo  erected  in  its  phic«.  On 
the  other  liand,  if  a sti:ep  rixd'  is  to  lje  erectixl, 
it  iti  open  to  di -cu  lion  at  which  of  the  throe 
levels  and  filopei  it  is  to  be  conHtructed,  the 
only  certain  thing  being  that  at  neither  of  the 
three  could  the  work  be  a restoration  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Where  such  dillerenceH 
of  opinion  exist,  t-urely  the  wise  course  for 
the  committee  would  be  to  fall  back  upon  the 
power  granted  in  the  faculty  to  ‘repair’  what 
still  exists.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  on 
Thursday  that  a sum  of  il400  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  repair  the  old  roof  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  remaining  with  safety  under  the  new  roof, 
which  it  seems  is  the  latest  proposal.  Weshall 
hear  in  time  by  what  ingenious  process  the  two 
roofs  are  to  be  contrived  so  as  to  make  the  new 
one  safe  and  strong  without  any  removal  or 
destruction  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  roof.  But 
even  if  this  were  possible,  what  a strange 
scheme  it  is,  and  how  little  can  it  commend 
itself  to  those  who  try  to  harmonise  their  anti- 
quarian enthusiasm  with  a little  common  sense! 
I should  not  be  true  to  the  art  which  I love  so 
well  if  I did  not  raise  my  voice  against  a work 
which  it  is  now  allowed  on  all  bands  is,  not  as 
was  so  strongly  affirmed  in  August  last,  a work 
of  necessity,  but  solely  one  of  taste,  as  to  which 
each  of  us  will  have  his  own  opinion  to  thejend 
of  the  chapter,  and  for  indulgence  in  which  our 
new  buildings  seem  to  me  to  give  ample  scope. 
I ought  to  add  that  the  cost  of  the  new  fir  roof 
(exclusive  of  the  western  gable)  appears  to  be 
reckoned  at  about  twice  the  cost  of  the  com- 
plete repair  of  the  old  roof  with  its  lead  cover- 
ing. And  though  I cannot  but  admire  the 
spirit  of  a committee  which  does  not  allow  a 
question  of  expense  to  stand  in  the  way  of  doing 
such  a work  in  the  best  manner,  I cannot  but 
hope  that  subscribers  to  the  work  may  be  led 
to  think  that  where  so  much  money  is  urgently 
wanted  for  other  works,  it  might  be  well  to 
economise  their  expenditure  on  the  nave  roof 
if,  after  full  discussion,  it  appears  that  edu- 
cated opinion  is  on  the  side  of  economy.’’ 


FROST  AND  WATER  PIPES. 

Frost  is  certainly  not  the  friend  of  the 
builder,  however  much  he  may  be  of  the 
plumber,  while  those  who  have  let  their  work 
to  contract  have  to  suffer  considerable  delay  in 
consequence  of  the  remission  of  time  granted 
to  the  contractor  in  consequence.  Large  build- 
ings all  over  the  country  have  been  standing 
still  during  the  last  few  days  as  regards  the 
bricklayers’  and  plasterers’  work,  and  the  delay 
in  some  cases  becomes  a serious  loss,  either  to 
the  employer  or  contractor.  To  avoid  the  evil 
of  a suspension  of  work  some  contractors  hasten 
on  their  walls  with  an  undesirable  impetuosity, 
and  we  have  observed  a few  instances  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  where  the  walls  of  houses 
have  not  been  improved  by  the  .process.  Of 
course  when  once  a building  is  fairly  covered  in 
the  work  of  the  interior  can  proceed  at  the 
usual  rate  of  progress,  having  regard  to  closing 
up  all  openings,  and  the  occasional  lighting^  of 
a fire.  The  plumber  manages  to  reap  a rich 
harvest  from  the  freaks  of  Jack  Frost.  We 
have  daring  the  last  few  days  heard  repeated 
complaints  of  the  stoppage  and  bursting  of 
water-pipes,  and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  to 
cisterns  and  boilers,  notwithstanding  years  of 
previous  failures,  warnings,  and  suggestions. 
It  is  quite  beside  the  question  to  allege  that 
the  fault  is  due  to  bad  workmanship,  or  to 
argue  that  this  is  exceptionally  severe  weather, 
the  simple  fact  that  a large  number  of  houses 
are  exempt  from  the  inconvenience  of  having 
no  water  being  a sufficient  proof  that  the 
remedy  is  within  the  application  of  the  builder 
or  plumber.  In  fact,  we  must  lay  the  damage 
caused  by  frozen  water-pipes  to  the  charge  of 
the  employer,  builder,  and  plumber,  if  not  to 
that  of  the  architect.  The  remedy  is  so  pimple, 
and  within  every  one’s  reach,  that  it  is  from 
pure  neglect  such  a thing  as  a frozen  pipe  can 
occur.  The  chief  causes  are  the  exposure  of  the 
supply  and  service  pipes,  and  the  ill-protected 
position  of  the  cistern.  We  frequently  find 
main  pipes  brought  through  a cold  vault  or  area 
without  the  slightest  protection  or  covering, 
or  it  is  made  to  run  up  the  outer  angle  of  a 
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building'  exposed  to  cold  winds.  From  tlio 
first  error  wo  have  soon  numerous  instances  of 
burst  water-pipes  in  coal  vaults  and  areas, 
which  might  readily  have  been  obviated  by 
the  simplest  wooden  easing,  or  even  a wrapping 
of  straw.  Why  plumbers  still  persist  in 
embedding  pipes  in  the  corners  of  walls  instead 
of  forming  a casing  for  them  can  only  bo  ex- 
plained by  assuming  the  existence  of  a desire 
not  to  make  too  lasting  a job.  They  may 
rejoin,  however,  with  some  fairness,  that  their 
prices  are  cut  down  too  much  to  admit  of 
good  work.  Thus,  the  defect  is  at  once  shifted 
from  the  plumber  to  the  builder,  or  the  pocket 
of  the  employer.  Several  remedies  have  been 
proposed  at  various  times  in  our  own  pages  for 
preventing  this  inconvenience,  such  as  pack- 
ings of  saw-dust,  wool,  felt,  straw,  but  we 
believe  the  mischief  is  easier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure.  The  simplest  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
draw-off  taps  a little  space  open  to  produce  a 
current.  Great  lengths  of  exposed  pipes,  iron 
and  slate  cisterns  under  roofs  without  proper 
casings,  are  conditions  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  freezing  of  water  and  the  stoppage  at 
the  ball  and  other  valves.  When  water  cannot 
be  drawn  many  persons  are  apt  to  get  a supply 
from  the  cistern.  Care  is  necessary  not  to 
tamper  with  the  ball-cock  when  it  is  frozen  up, 
which  it  is  generally  very  apt  to  become,  and 
the  only  safeguard  required  is  to  free  the  waste 
pipe  in  case  of  an  overflow.  The  best  plan, 
however,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to  shut  off 
the  supply  from  the  main  during  a frost,  for 
when  a thaw  commences,  the  pipes  not  un- 
frequently  burst,  particularly  when  the  pres- 
sure of  water  is  on.  Another  source  of  incon- 
venience and  danger,  attended  sometimes  with 
loss  of  life,  is  that  of  boilers  to  kitchen  ranges, 
which  burst  on  account  of  the  supply  pipes 
becoming  stopped  by  frost.  We  have  known 
several  instances  of  fatal  accidents  caused  by 
the  simple  neglect  of  providing  a safety-valve 
to  all  boilers  for  domestic  use. 


GEOMETRIC  METHODS  APPLICABLE 
TO  WORKS  OF  BUILDING  AND  OTHER 
CONSTRUCTIONS.* 

TN  a recently-published  treatise,  called  the 
-L  “Artisan,”  the  author,  Mr.  Robert  Riddell, 
late  teacher  of  the  artisan  class  in  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  and  the  publisher  of  some 
valuable_  works  on  carpentry,  joinery,  and 
handrailing,  has  attempted  to  divest  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  practical  geometry  of  all 
difficulty.  In  the  work  now  before  us  the 
traditional  rules  of  geometrical  construction 
have  been  set  aside  or  simplified,  and  a series 
of  geometric  drawings  and  descriptions  are 
given  in  which  the  value  of  lines  in  producing 
practical  results  of  much  use  to  the  practical 
artist  is  indicated.  Between  scholastic  or 
instrumental  geometry  and  rule-of-tbumb 
methods  there  is  a large  field  open,  and  Mr. 
Riddell  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  by  showing  in  how  many  different  ways 
constructions  may  be  facilitated.  If,  in  teach- 
ing the  artisan,  it  could  be  proved  to  him  that 
he  may  arrive  at  results  precisely  the  same  as 
those  obtained  by  the  rules  of  ordinary 
geometry,  with  the  aid  only  of  his  tools  and  the 
exercise  of  his  eye  and  mind,  it  is  evident  a 
decided  victory  has  been  gained  over  the  dis- 
like of  the  artisan  to  conventional  rules,  and 
over  that  inertia  of  disposition  and  those 
obstacles  to  self-instruction  which  at  present 
impede  his  progress.  If,  with  the  aid  of  only 
a pencil  and  compasses  or  square,  the  youno- 
artisan  can  be  taught  to  construct  squares  and 
polygons  and  solids,  set  out  his  hip-roofs,  or 
represent  objects  in  isometric  projection,  he 
will  quickly  learn  to  make  himself  a master  of 
the  method,  and  his  productions  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  skill  so  acquired.  His  work 
will  be  performed  with  greater  precision  and 
economy,  and  in  effect  he  will  begin  to  feel 
intelligently  interested  in  his  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  combination  of  brain  with  hand. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  applications  in  the 
work  before  us  will  be  found  to  be  the  many 
uses  to  which  the  right  angle  may  be  put.  Thus 
the  utility  of  the  framing  square  is  exhibited 

* Artisan  ; Showing  the  most  Practical  Methods 
that  may  be  Applied  to  Works  of  Building,  &o.  Illustrated 
by  geometric  drawings.  By  Robert  Ridpeil,  &o.. 
Philadelphia. 


in  various  ways.  In  dividing  a given  angle 
the  compass  method  of  describing  an  arc  and 
then  drawing  from  its  extremities  two  others 
crossing  each  other,  may  bo  performed  in  a 
simpler  manner  by  the  joiner’s  framing  square, 
well  known  to  all  skilful  joiners — viz.,  by  mark- 
ing two  points  equidistant  from  the  given 
angle,  and  applying  the  square  to  the  points 
equidistantly.  In  bisecting  acute  and  all 
angles  of  roofs,  the  same  method  can  be 
employed.  In  setting  out  templets  or  angles 
of  30°  and  00°,  and  in  finding  the  diameter  of  a 
circle,  the  use  of  the  framing  square  is  equally 
well  known,  but  it  is  limited  as  a rule  to  these 
simpler  constructions.  There  are  few  acquainted 
probably  with  the  simple  method  of  dividing 
lines  into  equal  parts,  and  in  constructing 
equal  squares  without  compasses,  by  the  use  of 
the  angle  of  45°.  But  when  once  seen  the 
methods  are  so  obvious  they  cannot  be  easily 
forgotten.  Plate  3 show  several  applications 
of  this  sort.  The  mode  of  finding  the  sides  of 
an  octagon  from  a given  side  by  the  angle  45° 
is  comprehended  directly  by  a diagram,  and 
any  one  with  the  help  of  that  angle  could 
solve  the  problem  without  much  trouble.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  problems  that  can  be 
solved  with  the  aid  of  a right  angle,  quad- 
rant and  equilateral  triangle  is  the  division  of 
the  circumference  of  a circle  into  any  number 
of  parts.  It  is  known  that  the  radius  of  a 
circle  divides  the  circumference  into  6 parts, 
and  from  this  the  idea  of  a scale  of  equal  parts 
upon  a tangent  to  the  given  circle  is  suggested, 
by  which,  with  radical  lines  drawn  therefrom, 
cutting  a perpendicular  or  radius,  the  several 
chords  are  obtained,  which  will  divide  the  cir- 
cumference into  the  number  of  parts  required. 
Plate  10  shows  a further  utility  of  the  framing 
square  for  dividing  a line  of  any  length  into 
equal  parts,  and  giving  the  length  of  each. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  simple.  Let  the 
tongue  of  square  or  the  perpendicular  equal 
the  given  line  and  make  the  horizontal  or 
blade  of  square  measure  by  scale  the  number 
of  parts  required.  Draw  the  hypothenuse, 
and  set  off  on  blade  from  the  last  point  one 
part,  then  a line  “ squared  over  ” or  a 
vertical  line  drawn  therefrom,  cutting  the 
hypothenuse  will  equal  in  length  the 
required  unit  that  will  divide  the  line  into 
the  necessary  number  of  parts.  In  dividing  a 
space  of  any  great  extent  a :|in.  scale  is  most 
convenient.  This  method  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  similar  triangles.  The  application  of 
the  same  simple  principle  can  be  made  to  give 
the  surface  measurement  of  boards  by  dividing 
each  of  its  sides  into  any  number  of  equal  parts, 
making  one  side  represent  length  and  the  other 
side  the  width  of  board.  The  number  of  square 
yards  in  a fioor  or  carpet  can  be  determined  by 
the  same  method.  Mr.  Riddell’s  treatise  enters 
into  many  useful  problems  of  practical  joinery. 

A very  common  and  perplexing  question  de- 
scribed is  the  finding  of  the  curved  edges  in 
circular  work  on  the  splay,  as  in  those  of  a cir- 
cular soffit  to  a door  or  window.  Instead  of 
veneering  the  author  observes  “A  simple  and 
economic  mode  is  to  work  the  soffit  in  the  solid 
by  making  the  interior  and  exterior  ribs  form 
the  stiles,  and  sinking  the  centre  rib  to  form  the 
panels.  The  ribs  being  glued  and  screwed  to- 
gether nearly  complete  the  soffit.  Skilfully 
handled  this  latter  method  presents  a job  equal 
in  quality  and  appearance  to  veneering.” 
Methods  of  finding  the  bevel  cuts  for  splayed 
work,  so  necessary  in  joiner’s  and  mason’s  work, 
are  clearly  explained ; also  the  modes  of  finding 
butt-joints,  the  construction  of  hip-roofs  of  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  angle  ribs  and  niches.  Hand- 
railing  is  cleared  of  much  mystery,  and  simple 
methods  of  forming  the  “ wreaths  ” given.  The 
author  justly  shows  the  value  of  cardboard 
models  in  exhibiting  the  relations  of  lines  to 
each  other.  In  bevelled  and  splayed  work  the 
use  of  modelling  as  a safeguard  to  the  learner 
cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced.  Another  useful 
part  of  the  work  is  confined  to  an  elucidation  of 
the  principles  of  isometric  projection,  and  the 
author  strongly  recommends  the  art  from  its 
“ great  simplicity  and  application  to  the  work- 
man’s attention  as  a superior  aid  in  directing 
his  execution.”  The  plates  given  show  repre- 
sentations of  various  simple  objects,  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  self-explanatory.  Throughout,  the 
work  comprises  40  plates,  drawn  to  a large 
scale  in  a clear  and  intelligible  manner,  and  the 


artisan  will  find  Mr.  Riddell’s  treatise  a reliaV>le 
guide,  while  the  student  in  search  of  an  expe- 
ditious road  to  geometrical  knowledge  will 
esteem  it  a most  valuable  companion,  as  proving 
with  what  simple  instruments  ho  may  become  a 
master  of  his  art.  Mr.  Riddell  may  be  regarded 
as  a modern  Peter  Nicholson. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP 
ARCHITECTS. 

^^HE  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Ame- 
-L  rican  Institute  of  Architects  was  held 
last  month  in  new  York. 

According  to  the  report  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Architect  and  Building  News,  the  most 
important  question  of  practical  bearing  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  the  responsibility  of  archi- 
tects for  the  failure  of  buildings  put  up  under 
their  direction.  This  was  introduced  by  a 
draught  of  a general  law  proposed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter,  which  provided  that  the 
architect  or  superintendent  of  a building 
should  be  held  responsible,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, for  loss  or  injury  due  to  the  failure  of  his 
work,  unless  it  proved  that  it  was  not  carried 
out  according  to  his  intention,  in  which  case 
the  responsibility  should  pass  to  the  builder. 
Mr.  Clark’s  paper  on  the  “ Liability  of  Archi- 
tects ” also  turned  discussion  in  the  same 
direction,  citing  the  practice  of  the  French 
courts,  which  holds  the  architect  and  builder 
to  a joint  liability — apportioned  according  te 
the  evidence  of  fault  in  each  case — as  distin- 
guished from  the  English  and  American  habit, 
which  allows  the  client  or  injured  person  to 
attack  whichever  he  chooses — a privilege  that 
is  apt  to  lead  to  the  discomfort  of  the  architect 
and  the  escape  of  the  builder.  The  discussion 
showed  considerable  variety  of  opinion,  there 
being,  however,  a pretty  general  agreement  as 
to  the  importance  of  holding  architects  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  the  quality  of  their 
own  work,  with  symptoms  even  of  a generous 
readiness  to  accept  liability  for  the  faults  of 
other  persons  as  well  as  their  own.  One  speaker 
argued  against  the  restraints  of  specific  build- 
ing laws,  which,  being  made  to  suit  a particular 
class  of  cases,  as  he  had  found  by  his  practice  in 
New  York,  were  an  actual  hindrance  to  satis- 
factory construction  in  others;  so  that  a build- 
ing might,  he  thought,  be  built  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law,  which  would  infallibly 
fall  down.  He  therefore  favoured  the  enforce- 
ment of  individual  responsibility  rather  than 
of  restrictive  laws.  It  was  time,  another  urged, 
that  the  law  stepped  in  to  teach  persons  who 
dared  to  add  “architect”  to  their  name  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility  they  assumed  ; and 
he  thought  the  penalties  to  which  architects 
were  liable  could  not  be  too  great,  so  that  in- 
capable pretenders  might,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
vented from  assuming  their  duties.  A third 
held  that  the  public  was  ready  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  archi- 
tects should  interpose  to  provide  protection  for 
it  by  urging  legislation.  If  it  were  desired  to 
eliminate  incapable  men  from  the  profession,  it 
was  better  to  begin  at  the  other  end  by  esta- 
blishing some  standard  of  qualification,  and  not 
allowing  unqualified  persons  to  practise  as 
architects. 

The  general  course  of  the  debate  showed  that 
while  the  liability  of  architects  was  sufficiently 
well  recognised  by  them  and  by  the  public, 
and  unhesitatingly  enforced  on  occasion,  the 
profession  itself  had  no  very  definite  idea  of 
the  limits  of  liability  or  the  best  way  of  enforc- 
ing it.  The  discussion,  in  fact,  drifted  away 
from  what  was  the  chief  point  brought  forward 
in  the  Providence  resolution,  and  suggested  by 
Mr.  Clark’s  paper — the  point  which  we  think 
most  needs  the  attention  of  architects — the 
discrimination  between  their  liability  and  that 
of  the  builders  who  work  under  them.  At  pre- 
sent the  American  practice  seems  to  hold  both 
of  these  persons  liable,  and  as  against  the 
public  the  owner  also,  and  to  visit  the  wrong, 
where  an  injury  occurs,  upon  whoever  happens 
to  be  nearest  or  most  visible  or  most  solvent. 
Among  these  three  the  builder,  being  usually 
the  least  conspicuous,  is  most  apt  to  get  off 
free.  When  the  architect  is  to  be  held  as  first 
hostage,  as  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  con- 
vention seemed  to  wish  him  to  be,  the  kind  of 
superintendence  which  this  position  requires 
from  him  ought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  clearly 
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(liMtint'ui'ihi'd  from  that  which  !h  tacitly  nndcr- 
{.{ivcn,  ami  acccptcil  in  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  work,  and  the  fee  for  it  oinfht  to  ho 
conaidernhly  ^;^eat(>^  than  ia  allowed  in  the 
reeiilar  achcdule  of  charf'oa.  As  for  the  huild- 
int;  laws,  it  inuat  be  reinembered  that  thoujrh 
akilful  conatructora  would  lie  more  comfortahlo 
witliout  them,  and  may  even  ho  impeded  hy 
them  in  their  development  of  actual  improvo- 
menta,  it  ia  not  they  who  are  aimed  at  by  them  ; 
and  it  is  more  for  the  general  good,  since,  as 
one  speaker  remarked,  the  lawa  cannot  be  made 
elastic,  that  a capable  architect  should  now  and 
then  be  hampered  by  them  than  that  Cheap 
Jack,  who  has  no  fear  of  responsibility,  and 
who  does  five  times  ns  much  building,  should 
be  allowed  to  do  it  at  his  will.  After  a pretty 
animated  debate,  the  convention  let  the  sub- 
ject fall  without  action. 

The  most  important  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  convention  were  the  following,  touching 
the  conduct  of  members  in  competitions  : — 

“ That  any  member  of  this  body  who,  in  case  of 
competition,  should  propose  or  agree  to  undertake 
the  work  for  which  he  is  competing  for  a less  com- 
mission or  compensation  than  his  fellows  in  the 
competition  violates  the  sole  condition  of  member- 
ship in  this  society — viz.,  ‘ the  honourable  practice 
of  his  profession  and  that  upon  proof  of  the  fact 
to  an  investigating  committee,  which  shall  consist 
of  three  Fellows,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  nponthe  demand  of  two  Fellows, 
of  the  Institute,  he  shall  be  declared  to  be  expelled 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  without  further  action  of 
the  Institute  as  a body,  and  that  such  expulsion 
shall  expel  him  also  from  the  chapter.” 

“ That  if  in  case  of  paid  competition  any  member 
of  this  Institute  shall  offer  his  services  free  of 
charge  he  shall  be  liable  to  censure,  if  charges  are 
made  by  two  Fellows  and  a committee  appointed 
as  provided  in  a former  resolution,  for  censure  for 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 
Institute.” 

Another  question  of  practice,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  suggested 
by  the  letter  of  a member  of  the  Boston 
Chapter,  who  complained  of  the  provision  in 
the  published  schedule  of  charges,  that  the 
whole  fee  or  commission  on  “ stores  ” shall  be 
3 per  cent.  This  certainly  is  a hardship  to  the 
architect,  unless  ” stores  ” is  defined  to  mean 
plain  warehouses  or  something  like  them  ; for, 
as  the  writer  urged,  the  greater  part  of  build- 
ings which  are  nowadays  put  up  in  our  cities 
under  that  name  require  from  the  architect  as 
much  care  and  design,  in  proportion  to  their 
cost,  as  dwelling-houses,  churches,  or  public 
buildings. 

The  paper  on  more  technical  subjects,  which 
led  to  most  discussion,  was  that  by  Mr.  Littel 
on  the  “Use  and  Abuse  of  Brick  in  Decora- 
tion,” in  which  the  writer  discountenanced  this 
use  of  brick,  and  favoured  the  employment  of 
stone  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  buildings, 
on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and  solidity. 
The  debate  turned  chiefly  on  the  advantages 
of  terra  cotta  and  moulded  brick  as  building 
materials,  and  of  carving  in  brickwork.  One 
member  objected  to  moulded  bricks  on  the  j 
ground  that  their  lines  were  always  coarse  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  being  moulded  on  the  ' 
ends  they  gave  only  members  of  4in.  wide, 
and  so  tended  to  monotony  of  scale — all  of 
which  may  be  true  as  concerns  the  inferiority 
of  brick  to  stone  for  the  finer  uses  of  building, 
and  yet  leave  a wide  range  of  work  in  which  it 
can  be  employed  to  good  purpose.  In  favour  of 
carved  brick  the  point  was  made  that  it  had  an 
ad  vantage  over  terra  cotta  inasmuch  as  it  could 
be  carved  in  its  place — a process  which  its  ad- 
vocate said  he  always  employed  in  stone  carv- 
ing, that  he  might  see  the  effect  of  his  work  as 
it  went  on.  To  this  the  advocates  of  terra  cotta 
replied  that  the  clay  could  be  carved  or 
modelled  in  its  place,  and  burnt  afterwards, 
and  added,  fairly  enough,  that  it  was  a more 
reasonable  proceeding  to  carve  the  clay  before 
burning,  when  it  was  soft  and  tractable,  than 
afterwards,  when  it  had  become  hard  and  in- 
tractable. The  arguments  were  furnished  by 
a small  number  of  those  who  were  present, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  show  what  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  were. 


iindersland,  interested  liimsolf  in  the  matter. 
'I'he  ilenign  chosen  is  by  Mr.  F.  W.  li/jper,  of 
'J,  Adain-gtreet,  Adelphi,  and  consists  of  two 
blocks  of  almshouses  of  .1  cottages  each,  and  a 
cottage  hospital  to  accommodate  10  patients. 
'I’he  author  has  placed  the  three  blocks  so  as  to 
form  a (|uadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
shown  a statue  of  Admiral  llous.  Tlie  alms- 
houses of  one  story  apjiear  to  be  economically 
and  simply  arranged.  Bach  house  has  an  en- 
trance between  a living  room  and  a bedroom  ; 
the  former  is  about  12ft.  by  10ft.,  and  has  a bay 
window.  A pantry  faces  the  entrance.  From 
the  living  room  a door  communicates  directly 
with  a small  scullery  with  coal  closet.  A small 
yard,  with  an  earth  closet,  &c.,  is  obtained  in 
the  rear,  closed  off  by  a wall  from  a garden. 
An  alternative  plan  shows  3 of  these  cottages 
for  single  men,  and  an  end  cottage  for  a 
married  couple  on  each  side  of  quadrangle, 
which,  in  this  arrangement,  faces  Eutland- 
street  instead  of  Upper  Station-road.  The 
hospital  is  shown  separated  a little  distance 
from  the  ends  of  the  almshouse  blocks,  with  a 
distinct  entrance  road  from  Eutland-street ; 
this  is  desirable.  In  plan,  Mr.  Eoper  has  discon- 
nected his  wards  from  the  central  administra- 
tive block,  which  latter  is  of  two  stories  in 
front,  and  forms  a pleasing  centre  to  the 
quadrangle  group.  A ward  for  4 beds,  22ft.  by 
17ft.,  with  lobby  and  projecting  lavatory,  sink, 
and  water-closet,  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
besides  a single-bedded  ward,  12ft,  by  10ft., 
are  connected  by  a corridor  with  the  central 
block  on  each  side  forming  single  story  wings. 
One  good  feature  we  notice  is  the  front 
verandah,  with  seat  for  the  use  of  convales- 
cents. The  front  of  main  building  is  devoted 
to  a committee-room  and  a matron’s  room. 
Behind  the  connecting  corridor,  on  the  left 
side  of  a central  passage,  there  is  a bath-room 
in  convenient  proximity  to  the  entrance,  and 
a lobby  leading  to  the  operating  room,  which 
is  lighted  above.  The  dispensary  adjoins,  with 
separate  entrance.  On  the  right  aide  is  a 
nurses’  room  and  stairs  to  4 bedrooms,  and  the 
kitchen  and  the  store-rooms,  &c.,  are  placed 
behind.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
more  cross  ventilation  in  the  wards ; but,  on 
the  whole,  the  plan  is  well  considered.  The 
author  has  adopted  a common-sense  brick 
treatment,  with  high-pitched  roof,  having  a 
touch  of  Queen  Anne  in  it.  The  walls  are  to 
be  faced  in  red  brick,  the  roofs  tiled,  and  the 
gables  relieved  by  ornamental  plastering. 


cation  of  Btuilenls  for  the  profession,  the  ranks 
of  which  have  inereased  during  the  last  few 
years  in  an  enormous  degree.  The  duty  of  the 
memhers  of  all  professions  is  t')  make  sure,  aa 
far  as  possible,  that  all  who  enter  their  ranks 
shall  come  in  by  the  door  of  apprenticeship, 
and  thus  prevent  intrusion.  Bvery  one  who 
has  been  present  when  several  mernVjers  were 
elected  at  the  Architectural  Association  must 
have  observed  how  very  inadequate  the  voting 
by  show  of  hands  has  been,  most  names  being 
passed  without  more  than  three  or  four  hands 
being  held  up,  and  many  without  any  show  of 
hands  at  all,  while  the  names  of  all  are  read 
over  in  a hasty  and  sometimes  inarticulate 
manner.  By  this  means,  no  doubt,  several  men 
not  strictly  architectural  students  have  been, 
elected  to  full  membership,  and  they  in  turn 
have  introduced  friends  from  their  own  class  in 
a few  years  to  appear  as  fully  fledged  archi- 
tects. We  cannot  but  agree  with  the  proposal 
to  introduce  the  ballot,  and  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  at  the 
E.I.B.A.  might  be  well  followed  by  the  A. A. 


THE  ECUS  MEMOEIAL,  NEWMAEKET. 

WE  have  examined  the  design  selected  by 
the  committee  for  these  buildings.  The 
committee  were  assisted  in  their  decision  by 
Captain  Galton,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we 


NOTES  FEOM  EDINBUEGH. 

The  prospects  of  the  building  trades  are  not 
at  present  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  there  is 
more  or  less  lack  of  employment,  which  in 
some  quarters  is  causing  destitution.  So  far  as 
Edinburgh  ia  concerned,  the  same  symptoms 
are  making  their  appearance,  but  not  in  this 
aggravated  form — at  least  as  yet.  The  year 
about  to  close  opened  hopefully  enough  as  com- 
pared with  the  position  of  the  building  trade  in 
other  parts.  There  was  much  work  in  hand 
and  more  in  contemplation — projected  schemes 
for  building  on  the  vacant  feus  of  Warrender’s 
Park,  Merchiston,  and  other  districts  in  the 
suburbs.  The  collapse  of  speculation  in  such 
large  towns  as  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  unemployed  hands,  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  labour  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Since  that  time 
wages  have  fallen,  and  masons  and  carpenters 
are  now  content  with  7d.  per  hour.  Plasterers 
and  plumbers  struck  work  during  the  year,  and 
remained  out  above  two  months,  but  resumed 
work  at  the  masters’  terms.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  the  fall  may  have  retarded  the  result, 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that 
speculative  building  has  received  a check  for 
the  present.  The  autumn  has  brought  such  a 
frightful  list  of  disastrous  failures  to  light,  and 
so  much  desperate  bankruptcy  in  trade  may 
be  to  come,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
building  operations  for  the  coming  year:to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  scale  as  formerly  has  been 
the  rule.  Unmistakeable  symptoms  have  indi- 
cated during  the  year  that  the  demand  for  house 
accommodation  ia  not  what  it  was.  A good 
many  villas  and  suburban  houses  of  from  .£50 
to  ^60  rental  have  remained  unoccupied.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  palatial  residences  of 
Drunshaugh  are  letting  easily,  apd  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  great  demand  can  exist  for 
houses  of  the  cheapest  kind.  Speculation  may 
well  rest  awhile  till  the  return  of  better  times. 

The  rate  at  which  the  city  has  been  extending 
its  borders  ia  nothing  less  than  marvellous. 
The  following  large  amounts  represent,  in 
round  numbers,  the  increase  of  rental  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  the  last  three  years — 
£50,000,  £70,000,  and  £80,000— and  it  may  be 
added  that  within  the  last  20  years  the  valua- 
tion returns  have  been  doubled. 

But  though  speculative  building  may  decline, 
there  are  some  large  undertakings  on  hand, 
and  in  prospect,  which  will  make  depression 
more  endurable.  The  University  extension 
buildings  are  just  beginning,  and  a new  hos- 
pital for  incurables.  The  work  of  the  Improve- 
ment Trust  is  not  yet  complete,  and  the  School 
Board  have  resolved  on  building  four  new 
schools.  Church-building  may  take  encourage- 
ment from  cheap  labour,  and  the  new  Police 
Bill  may  create  demand  for  labour  of  a miscel- 
laneous description. 

This  measure  has  been  hatching  for  some 
years.  The  vast  extension  of  the  City  suburbs 
' " ■’  ’ • ’ and 


BLACKBALLING  AT  THE  AECHITEC 
TUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Having  made  a mistake,  the  most  graceful 
thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  it  and 
make  amends.  The  Architectural  Association 
undoubtedly  made  a very  strange  use  of  the 
ballot  when  nineteen  candidates  were  ejected 
out  of  sixty  nominations,  but  there  can  surely 
be  little  reason  why  that  society  should  solicit 
on  bended  knees  each  of  the  nineteen  to  allow 
their  names  to  be  put  up  for  re-election.  This 
was  proposed  by  some  members  at  a special 
general  meeting  of  th^  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, held  last  Friday,  to  consider  the  subject. 

W e have  no  space  for  a general  report  of  the 
proceedings.  During  the  debate  Mr.  Mathews 
and  Mr.  Blashill  spoke  very  strongly  against 
the  action  of  Mr.  Scott  in  demanding  a ballot, 
as  they  considered  an  injury  had  been  done  to 
the  Architectural  Association  itself  as  well  as 
to  the  gentlemen  who  were  blackballed.  The 
opinion  of  two  such  practical  and  experienced 
members  of  the  profession  is  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  in  their  desire  for  “ the 
restitution  of  all  things,”  these  speakers  over- 
looked the  fact  that  their  proposal  of  renomi 
nating  without  the  consent  of  the  committee 
would  lead  to  all  manner  of  abuse.  Mr.  Eidge 
and  others  argued  against  the  proposal  of 
Messrs.  Mathews  and  Blashill,  and  the  whole 
question  of  elections  generally  was,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Scott,  unanimously  referred  back 
to  the  general  committee.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped;that  all  those  who  are  really  eligible 
outof  the  rejected  nineteen  will  be  elected,  and  _ 

that  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  elec-  has  rendered  further  legislation  necessary 
tions  in  future  are  to  be  conducted,  the  greatest  the  bill  introduced  this  session  into  Parliament 
care  will  be  exercised,  seeing  how  important  will  consolidate  and  amend  the  previous  Acts 
a society  the  Architectural  Association  has  and  provide  now  legislation  as  circumstances 
become,  chiefly,  of  course,  as  regards  the  edu- 1 shall  require.  There  are  many  provisions  bear- 
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ing  on  the  constniolion,  ventilation,  and 
healthy  arnuij'ouient  of  houses,  public  and 
private,  and  tho  best  and  latest  experiences 
will  be  brought  to  boar  on  the  details  of  tho 
measure  before  the  sanction  of  Parliament  is 
given.  A few  of  the  provisions  of  tho  bill  are 
these.  The  whole  of  the  foot-pavements,  as 
well  as  the  roads  and  streets  contained  within 
the  boundaries  created  by  the  Act,  are  to  be 
vested  in  the  Corporation,  and  placed  under 
their  management  and  control.  Extensive 
powers  are  taken  to  secure  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  “ healthy  dwellings  ” and  lodg- 
ing-rooms. A minimum  of  cubic  space  is  fixed 
for  small  apartments,  constituting  a house. 
The  introduction  of  water  and  w.c.’s  is  made 
imperative,  and  their  proper  ventilation  and 
management  are  to  be  placed  under  the  control 
and  inspection  of  the  authorities  where  that  is 
found  to  be  advisable.  The  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  has  its  constitution  amended  by  the  in- 
troduction of  citizens  not  members  of  Council, 
who  may  be  specially  qualified  and  willing  to 
serve  the  public  in  this  court.  The  drainage 
of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  Water  of  Leith 
district,  is  to  be  under  one  system  and  assess- 
ment, and  all  drains  which  may  be  private 
property  are  placed  under  surveillance  and 
control  of  this  department. 

The  work  under  the  Improvement  Trust  has 
made  not  only  real  but  much  visible  progress 
during  the  past  year.  The  opening  from 
Nicholson-square  into  Bristow-street  has  been 
finished  under  the  name  of  Marshall-street, 
and  the  aspect  of  this  short  thoroughfare  is  not 
unpicturesque.  The  street  has  one  of  the 
Board  schools  on  one  side,  and  the  imposing 
front  of  a Baptist  church  in  modern  Byzantine 
style,  on  the  other,  and  the  new  part  of  the 
tenements  is  in  the  Scotch  style,  plainly  but 
tastefully  designed.  Chambers-street  has  now 
but  one  gap  remaining,  and  Jeffrey-street  gives 
indications  of  being  less  of  an  eyesore  from 
the  North-bridge,  by  removal  of  the  ruins, 
which  were  anything  but  picturesque.  The  new 
Cannon-gate  school  beside  this  thoroughfare 
is  now  finished,  and  has  a good  effect.  The  style 
is  ordinary  Domestic,  with  crowstepped  gables, 
well-arranged  and  well-proportioned  lights.  As 
far  as  external  aspect  is  concerned  it  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  some  of  the  others, 
which  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  mania 
for  Gothic  dressings  and  details. 

Two  large  hydropathic  institutions,  begun 
last  year,  are  now  nearly  complete.  With  this 
additional  attraction,  the  best  of  medical 
advice,  and  the  most  healthy  situation  in  the 
kingdom,  the  advantage  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
residence  would  seem  to  be  unrivalled.  There 
is  a marked  contrast  between  the  two  institu- 
tions so  far  as  regards  the  architecture  of  the 
buildings  and  the  situations  selected.  Both 
are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  city, 
and  command  extensive  prospects  to  the  North 
and  East.  One  has  nestled  itself  happily  at 
the  base  of  a picturesque  range  of  hills  at 
Slateford,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
environment  of  fine  old  forest  trees.  The  style 
is  Classic,  and  the  design,  which  embraces  a 
central  facade  and  the  usual  wings,  has  been 
carefully  studied,  and  very  happily  arranged 
for  the  harmonic  proportion  of  its  principal 
parts  and  all  subordinate  details.  The  effect 
of  the  Classical  contour  against  the  rugged 
outline  of  the  hills  and  amid  the  forest  land- 
scape at  the  base,  is  very  pleasant.  The  rival 
institution  has  not  been  so  happy  in  its  site, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of 
architectural  effect.  It  stands  on  a bare  rido'e, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a cemetery 

and  asylums  for  the  destitute  and  the  insane 

fully  exposed  to  northerly  and  easterly  gales. 
Its  plan  is  angular,  and  its  design  is  that  of  the 
corner  portion  of  an  over-lofty  street  which 
has  trotted  out  to  the  high  ground,  where  it 
will  doubtless  long  maintain  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  being  the  ugliest  building  for  its 
size  within  sight  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  no 
balance  of  parts,  nothing  to  suggest  the  country 
mansion,  nothing  about  it  but  a rather  ugly 
reminiscence  of  the  street.  An  attempt  to  give 
it  something  of  a rustic  aspect  by  planting 
woodwork  about  the  upper  portion  at  the 
corner,  and  roofing  it  with  pantiles,  only  makes 
matters  worse.  The  builder,  for  no  architect 
has  been  consulted,  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  directors,  who  will  probably  discover,  when 


too  Into,  that  the  claims  of  architecture  form  a 
powerful  element  of  success,  and  ought  not  to 
be  ignored  where  people  come  to  bo  amused  and 
made  generally  happier  and  better  than  at 
home. 

The  spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  is  nearly 
completed  to  the  first  stage  of  the  spire  above 
the  lantern  portion  of  the  tower,  and  the  four 
statues  of  this  portion  are  in  position.  The 
beds  are  horizontal.  The  mason  work  of  the 
library  and  small  corridor  passage  at  the  east 
extremity  are  also  finished ; this  library  is 
placed  against  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  The 
contractor  completed  his  work  upon  the  nave 
some  time  ago,  and  the  font  has  been  erected. 
This  portion  of  the  church  is  completely  shut 
off  by  screen  of  canvas-work  from  the  transepts 
and  choir.  The  choir  organ  has  been  fitted  up, 
and  choir  practice  begun.  The  nave  would 
probably  have  been  opened  for  service  by  this 
time,  but  the  W alker  legacy,  like  others,  can- 
not be  implemented  without  help  of  a lawsuit. 
The  clerical  and  trust  authorities  are  not 
agreed  upon  two  knotty  points — 1st,  as  to  the 
power  of  letting  seats,  for  which,  it  is  said, 
1,000  applications  have  been  made ; 2nd,  the 
power  to  open  the  church  before  it  is  complete. 
The  Court  of  Session  will  be  petitioned  for 
direction,  and  most  people  will  think  it  no  great 
misfortune  if  the  lawsuit  lasts  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice,  which,  according  to  the  con- 
tract, must  be  within  the  ensuing  year.  The 
nave  itself  is  so  nicely  proportioned  that  it 
might  be  a good  model  for  a Presbyterian 
church,  but  any  detailed  description  would  be 
out  of  time  and  place.  The  west  doorway  is 
now  free  from  all  obstruction,  and,  for  its  size, 
is  probably  equal  in  design  and  sculptural 
detail  to  anything  executed  in  the  old  Norman 
or  Early  Gothic  times.  The  sculpture  on  the 
tympanum  is  very  elaborate  and  delicate,  but 
expressive  in  its  details.  Some  notice  of  their 
sculpture  has  already  appeared  in  the  Build- 
ing News,  but  readers  may  like  to  know  that 
a large  full-front  photograph  of  this  work  of 
art  has  been  published,  in  which  the  detail  is 
admirably  rendered. 


MARINE  TIMBER  CONSTRUCTIONS  AND 
THE  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  WOOD 
FROM  THE  TEREDO  NAVALIS. 

A VERY  interesting  series  of  experiments  was 
undertaken  some  time  ago  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  for  preserving  wood  from 
destruction  by  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  navalis. 
A commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  W.  Srolik  Harting,  D.  J.  Storm 
Buysing,  J.  W.  L.  Van  Oordt,  and  E.  H.  Van 
Baumhauer  to  collect  and  examine  facts,  and 
we  have  before  us  a report  by  the  last-named 
gentleman  upon  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
The  examination  made  by  Mr.  Harting  on  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  teredo  is  peculiarly 
instructive.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  me- 
chanism of  the  mollusc  is  of  a two-fold  kind. 
Those  found  in  calcareous  rocks  make  their 
excavations  chemically  by  the  agency  of  a dis- 
solving acid  secretion ; but  the  teredo  that  per- 
forates wood  employs  mechanical  means  only. 
Into  the  peculiar  structure  and  organic  arrange- 
ment of  the  teredo  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
here,  though  the  engravings  and  particulars 
given  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Baumhauer  furnish  a 
very  detailed  and  clear  account  of  the  structure 
of  the  mollusc  and  its  bivalvular  shell  and 
teeth.  The  teredo  appears  to  have  existed  in  a 
geological  period  earlier  than  our  own,  the 
discovery  of  fossil  wood  perforated  by  the  teredo 
in  the  Eocene  formations  lending  confirmation 
to  this  vjew.  It  has  also  been  found  that  cer- 
tain circumstances  favour  the  increase  and 
ravages  of  the  animal ; these  are  a moderate 
rainfall,  an  increase  of  the  saltness  of  the  water, 
and  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  commission  included  processes 
that  had  been  recommended  to  the  Government 
to  protect  the  marine  works,  and  the  pieces  of 
wood  to  be  experimented  with  were  allowed  to 
be  prepared  by  the  inventors  themselves  to  pre- 
vent any  charge  of  unfairness.  The  ports  of 
Flessingue,  Harlingen,  Stavoren,  and  Nieu- 
wendam  were  selected  first  for  the  trials,  the 
woods  employed  being  oak,  red  fir,  ordinary  fir, 
and  Pinus  sylvestris  in  pieces  about  one  metre 
long,  by  two  and  three  decimetres  square.  By 


tho  side  of  these  blocks  other  blocks  of  tho 
same  kind  of  wood  were  placed  without  any 
preparation,  as  counter-proofs.  The  trials  con- 
sisted of  (1)  coatings  applied  to  the  surface  of 
wood;  (2),  impregnation  with  different  sub- 
stances which  modify  the  interior  and  surface 
of  wood ; (3),  employment  of  exotic  woods. 
Under  the  first  head  the  methods  of  coating,  ex- 
amined by  the  commission,  are  metallic  paints, 
such  as  M.  Claasen’s ; mixture  of  Russian  talc, 
coal  tar,  resin,  sulphur,  and  finely-powdered 
glass  applied  hot  on  a roughened  surface, 
paraffin  varnish,  coal-tar  applied  cold  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  or  hot  on  carbonised  surfaces, 
&c. ; painting  with  colours,  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine and  linseed  oil,  singeing  or  carbonisation 
of  the  surface.  All  these  exterior  applications 
failed,  and  the  commission  are  convinced  that 
no  guarantee  of  their  continued  efficacy  can  be 
given.  The  practice  of  warding  off  the  teredo 
with  a coat  of  mail  made  of  nails,  is  considered 
costly,  and  an  examination  of  some  piles  proved 
that  the  coating  of  iron  and  rust  was  not  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  in  the  inte- 
rior. Sheets  of  iron,  copper,  or  zinc  are  pro- 
nounced effectual  only  so  long  as  the  surfaces 
remain  intact  and  undamaged.  Nature  affords 
often  a better  protection  in  covering  marine 
timber  with  barnacles  or  other  shellfish. 

Coming  to  the  second  remedy — impregnation 
— the  sulphate  of  copper  process  was  tried,  both 
as  adopted  at  Amsterdam  and  by  M.  Boucherie, 
of  Paris,  but  without  success,  it  having  no 
power  to  resist  the  teredo.  Sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  (green  vitriol)  was  injected,  but 
was  found  useless,  and  acetate  of  lead  was 
equally  inefficacious,  as  also  mercurial  and  ar. 
senical  salts.  The  soluble  glass  and  chloride 
of  calcium  process  was  proved  powerless.  Oil 
of  paraffin  injected  into  blocks  proved  of  no 
avail,  as  in  about  two  years  fully  developed 
teredos  were  found  in  all  the  pieces.  A more 
favourable  result  is  recorded  of  the  oil  of 
creosote  process.  Several  pieces  of  oak,  pine, 
and  red  fir  were  prepared,  and  placed  in  the 
water,  fastened  together  by  cross  pieces  of  un- 
prepared wood.  It  was  found  the  teredo  had 
penetrated  at  the  junction  of  these  cross  pieces, 
even  into  the  creosoted  wood.  Other  trials 
with  pine,  beech,  and  poplar  were  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Boulton,  of  London,  who  pre- 
pared the  blocks  at  his  works.  In  1862,  1863, 
and  1864,  towards  autumn,  these  pieces  were 
examined,  and  while  the  unprepared  pieces 
placed  near  as  counter-proofs  were  found  each 
year  filled  with  teredos,  no  traces  of  them  were 
discovered  in  the  creoscted  pieces,  except  in 
the  oak  prepared  at  Amsterdam.  Another  ex- 
amination in  1864  showed  that  all  the  pieces 
prepared  by  Mr.  Boulton  were  intact.  Creo- 
soted oak  was  less  satisfactory.  Experi- 
ments with  exotic  woods  were  not  fully 
made,  though  many  hard  kinds  are  not 
exempt  from  attack.  We  may  point  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  commission.  As 
regards  coatings  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  their  perfect  resistance,  as  they  are  liable 
to  become  injured,  and  the  teredo  can  find  an 
entrance  in  an  unguarded  spot  however  small. 
As  to  the  impregnation  of  soluble  salts,  its  in- 
efficacy is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  salts 
absorbed  are  extracted  by  the  action  of  sea- 
water. Hardness  of  wood  is  not  an  obstacle. 
The  only  preservative  is  the  oil  of  creosote, 
though  in  employing  it  care  is  required  that 
the  oil  be  of  good  quality,  and  the  impregnation 
thorough,  and  that  woods  be  used  that  willabsorb 
oil  readily,  as  fir  and  other  resinous  woods. 
These  conclusions  are,  we  believe,  confirmed 
by  the  leading  engineers  in  the  Netherlands, 
England,  France,  and  Belgium. 


Arbroath  Abbey  Parish  Church,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  extension  churches  in  Scotland — it  having 
been  built  towards  the  close  of  last  century — has 
just  been  thoroughly  renovated,  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Maclaren  and  Aitken,  architects,  Dundee. 

A memerial  is  being  completed  at  Buxton  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Turner,  late  a native  of  the 
town.  It  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Robt- R.  Duke, 
architect,  and  is  Classic  in  style.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Y.  Ash,  sculptor,  of  Buxton. 

A new  theatre,  called  the  Gaiety,  was  opened  at 
South  Stockton-on-Tees,  on  Monday  night  \veek,  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Furness,  proprietor.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  building  has  been  about  ^3,000.  The  design 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Thos.  Raper,  of  South 
Stockton. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

HlUDl.INdTO.N  (^UAV. — At  11  iiK'otin^  of  tho 
ommiiiltco,  liold  on  TucHiliiy,  tlio  Novom- 
InT.  the  dork  roporlod  timt  ho  had  caused 
advortiBoincnts  to  lie  inserted,  olTerin^  the  huiu 
of  X20  for  tho  host  jiliin  and  report  thereon 
for  ereetinjf  sea  defences  between  .Sand’s  ('ut 
and  Sand’s-liine,  and  Unit  five  sets  of  plans  and 
reports  thereon  had  been  received  in  rejily  to 
such  advertisements,  and  such  plans  havinfj 
been  opened  and  inspected,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  further  consideration  of  such  plans  and 
reports  bo  deferred  to  an  adjourned  meetinj' 
of  the  committee,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the 
28th  November,  at  half-past  9 o’clock  in  the 
forenoon.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  28th  November,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  board  be  recommended  to  award  the 
premium  of  J120  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Pickwell, 
civil  engineers,  Hull.  The  chairman  then  re- 
marked on  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  plans, 
and  particularly  those  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Pickwell,  which  were  admirably  worked  out, 
and  were  superior  to  anything  he  had  ever 
seen  during  his  experience  of  public  works. 

Dublin. — In  the  limited  competition  for  the 
Ball  Memorial  Church  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Fuller,  architect,  of  Dublin,  has  been  accepted. 
The  style  chosen  is  Decorated  Gothic,  well 
treated,  having  a tower  and  spire  with  an 
apsidal  baptistery  at  the  west  end. 

Folkestone. — The  sub-committee  for  the 
Dr.  Harvey  Tercentenary  Memorial  have  in- 
vited Messrs.  C.  C.  Birch,  A.  Bruce  Joy,  and 
Hamo  Thornycroft  to  furnish  designs  for  the  • 
statue  of  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  to  be  erected  on  the  Lees  at  Folke- 
stone. Each  of  these  three  artists  has  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  the  designs  are  to  be  ready 
by  the  1st  day  of  March,  1879. 

Goole. — The  Reedness  and  Whitgift  School 
Board  have  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Clamp, 
of  Hull,  for  their  proposed  school  at  Whitgift, 
near  Goole.  Thirteen  designs  were  submitted, 
chiefly  by  Yorkshire  architects. 

Halifax  Board  School. — 187  architects 
have  applied  for  the  particulars  relating  to  this 
competition. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

Barrow-in-Fdrness.  — The  first  annual 
meeting  that  has  taken  place  of  the  above 
school  of  art,  since  the  removal  from  the  old  in- 
convenient rooms  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
to  the  newly  finished  and  well-fitted  up  rooms 
in  the  Baths,  took  place  last  week,  when  a 
satisfactory  report  was  read.  The  number  of 
students  attending  the  school  during  the  past 
year  had  been  109.  The  school  this  year  re- 
ceives one  National  prize  for  machine  drawing, 
gained  by  John  Welsh,  3 second  grade  prizes, 
and  13  second  grade  certificates,  and  also 
several  passes  for  various  subjects.  Amongst 
the  local  prizes  was  one  for  the  best  architec- 
tural design,  which,  after  a close  competition, 
was  given  to  Joseph  Fisher,  and  also  one  for 
the  best  design  in  any  subject  was  gained  by 
Alex,  Pope. 

Edinburgh. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Art  took  place  last  week.  The  annual  report 
stated  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  school 
this  year  was  864,  much  the  largest  number 
yet  recorded.  The  awards  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are  much  more  nume- 
rous and  of  a higher  order  than  those  which 
were  gained  in  the  previous  year.  Those 
from  the  National  competition  are — For  the  male 
school. — 1 gold  medal,  5 silver  do.,  5 bronze  do., 
and  9 Queen’s  prizes;  as  compared  with  2 
silver  medals,  3 bronze  do.,  and  4 Queen’s 
prizes  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  female 
school — 1 silver  medal,  1 bronze  do.,  and  2 
Queen’s  prizes ; as  compared  with  1 bronze 
medal  and  1 Queen’s  prize.  The  ordeal  to  which 
works  in  the  National  competition  are  sub- 
jected is  shown  from  the  fact  that  those  to 
which  the  above  prizes  have  been  awarded,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  gained  Queen’s  prizes, 
formed  part  of  1,500  works  seleeted  and  re- 
ferred to  that  competition  out  of  138,055  works 
sent  up  from  142  schools  of  art  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
purchased  for  use  as  examples  to  other  Govern- 
ment schools  of  art  five  of  the  works  sent  this 
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year  from  the  Eilinburgh  school  to  the  national 
competition — viz.,  four  out  of  tho  malo  school 
and  one  out  of  the  female  school.  In  tho  third 
grailo  examination.  38  students  have  been  huc- 
ccHHful — viz.,  of  the  male  school,  29;  of  the 
female  school,  9.  At  the  second  grade  exami- 
nation, held  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  282 students 
of  tho  school  came  up  for  exauiination — viz., 
from  the  malo  school,  152;  from  the  female 
school,  130.  This  is  27  more  than  came  up  in 
tho  previous  year.  Out  of  tho  whole  number, 
152  passed,  as  against  129  in  tho  previous  year 
— viz.,  of  the  male  school,  97  ; of  the  female  do., 
55.  Of  these,  29  from  the  malo  school  have 
gained  prizes,  and  9 full  certificates;  while  11 
from  the  female  school  have  gained  prizes, 
and  4 full  certificates.  The  second  grade  ex- 
amination was  attended  besides  by  102 
strangers — 52  males  and  50  females,  of  whom 
61  have  passed — viz.,  40  males  and  21  females. 
Of  these,  9 have  obtained  prizes — viz.,  8 males 
and  1 female.  There  was  again  this  year  a 
local  advanced  examination.  The  number  of 
students  who  entered  for  this  examination  was 
18 — viz,  11  males  and  7 females.  Of  these,  10 
passed — 6 males  and  4 females. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. — The  third 
annual  public  meeting  of  this  school  was  held 
on  W ednesday  week  in  the  new  rooms  in  Clare- 
mont, provided  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey’s 
liberality.  The  report  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  continued  progress  of  the  past  year.  The 
attendances  had  been  maintained,  but  the  num- 
ber of  Government  prizes  obtained  had  not 
been  so  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  owing  to 
many  of  the  older  pupils  having  passed  the 
curriculum.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  head-master, 
reported  that  27  students,  and  7 external  can- 
didates, passed  in  the  second  and  third  grade 
examinations.  Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  has  just 
presented  a series  of  books,  casts,  examples  of 
building  and  machine  construction,  autotypes, 
&c.,  for  use  by  members  of  the  school. 

Leicester.  — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Leicester  School 
of  Art  took  place  last  week.  The  head-master 
reported  that  the  attendance  had  been  much 
the  same  as  last  year,  the  total  number  of 
students  being  301 ; but  the  number  of  works 
executed  by  the  students  was  much  greater,  the 
total  being  1,431  against  902 — an  increase  of 
more  than  half.  Of  the  902  works  sent  to  South 
Kensington  for  examination  last  year,  11  ob- 
tained third  grade  prizes,  whilst  of  the  1,431 
submitted  this  year,  no  less  than  35  received 
awards.  The  works  of  twelve  students  in  the 
advanced  section  were  selected  by  the  depart- 
ment as  having  reached  the  fixed  standard  of 
excellence,  and  thus  obtained  the  maximum 
grant  to  the  school  for  being  what  are  termed 
“ satisfactory  sets”  of  works.  Last  year  nine 
of  these  advanced  sets  were  chosen.  In  the 
elementary  section,  too,  only  five  sets  were 
chosen  last  year,  whilst  this  year  22  sets  were 
selected,  and  to  two  of  these  sets  prizes  were 
awarded  for  marked  excellence,  no  similar 
awards  having  previously  been  made  to  the 
school.  In  last  year’s  National  competition  one 
silver,  one  bronze  medal,  and  three  book  prizes 
were  awarded.  This  year  are  awarded  one 
silver  medal,  three  bronze  medals,  and  one  book 
prize.  In  the  local  time  examinations  of  the 
second  grade,  83  students  were  examined,  of 
whose  exercises  13  were  marked  “ excellent,” 
and  44  “pass.”  Last  year  78  students  were 
examined,  15  receiving  the  mark  “excellent,” 
and  29  the  mark  “ pass.”  The  total  number 
this  year  is,  therefore,  57,  against  44  last  year. 
Five  “ full  certificates,”  for  having  passed  in 
the  four  subjects  of  the  second  grade,  were 
awarded  last  year — this  year  six.  Free  student- 
ships were  awarded  to  five  students  last  year, 
and  the  same  number  this  year. 


A mission  chapel  was  opened  last  week  atWootton, 
in  the  parish  of  Milton,  Hants.  It  consists  of  a 
chancel  (seating  200)  and  class-room,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  William  Hoarc,  of  Christchurch, 
Hants,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  T.  H.  Chambers. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Pontefract  Town  Council 
was  held  on  Monday  evening — the  Mayor  presiding 
— to  decide  upon  the  most  suitable  site  to  erect  the 
new  town  hall.  The  proposed  building  is  to  be  built 
by  public  subscription,  some  .£3,000  having  been 
already  promised.  It  was  ultimately  resolved,  after 
much  discussion,  that  a competent  architect  should 
be  called  in  to  advise  and  prepare  plans. 
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Hootle  in  Livkri'ool- — On  Wednesday 
last  the  new  Hchools  attached  to  the  Emmanuel 
tiongregational  Church  were  formally  opened. 
'I'ho  exterior  is  of  red  sanflstone  with  mullioned 
windows,  &c.,  in  the  same  style  as  the  church, 
tho  interior  being  finished  with  stained  and 
varnished  pitch-pine.  'The  large  room  is  tKHt. 
by  36ft.,  having  the  class-rooms  (Bi  in  number) 
placed  in  two  tiers  at  the  south  side,  sc 
arranged  as  to  form  part  of  the  large  hall  when 
used  for  lectures,  meetings,  &c.  A separatfc 
infant  school  is  provided,  and  a lihirary  and 
kitchen  on  ground  floor.  Galleries  ran  round 
tho  ends  and  one  side  of  hall,  which  is — with 
the  class-rooms — heated  with  hot-water  pipes 
and  ventilated  on  the  Tobin  system.  Messrs. 
F.  and  G.  Holme  are  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
.Samuel  Webster  the  fxmtractor ; the  cost,  with 
fittings,  being  about  jC4,590. 

Bradford. — The  Alexandra  Hotel,  Bradford, 
which  has  been  erected  and  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  between  X40,000andi:50,0(X),  was  opened 
on  Saturday.  The  walls  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely constructed  of  brick.  The  hotel,  which 
is  five  stories  in  height,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper,  architects,  and 
has  been  constructed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  exterior  is  covered  with  cement.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  140  customers. 

Chelmsford. — The  Congregationalchapel  in 
London-road,  Chelmsford,  was  re-opened  last 
week,  after  undergoing  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements,  and  somewhat  elaborate 
decorations,  carried  out  at  a cost  of  ^£2,660. 
The  flat  ceiling  has  been  removed  over  the 
central  portion  of  building,  and  a domical 
ceding  constructed  10ft.  above  the  original 
level,  divided  into  8 bays  by  arched  ribs  and 
I principals.  Surrounding  the  vault  are  panels, 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a circular 
ventilator,  communicating  with  the  roof,  from 
whence  the  heated  air  is  extracted  by  three  of 
Howarth’s  rotatory  Archimedian  screw  venti- 
lator. The  gallery  fronts  have  been  recon- 
structed, divided  into  bays  by  consoles,  and 
enriched  with  panelling  and  patterns.  New 
open  benches  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var- 
nished, have  been  fixed  throughout  the  entire 
budding ; on  the  ground  floor  the  seating  is 
arranged  in  an  octagon  form  round  the  pulpit 
and  dais,  with  radiating  passages.  The  new 
pulpit  is  constructed  of  framing  of  walnut, 
satin-wood,  cedar,  ebony,  and  pitch-pine,  sup- 
ported on  a pedestal  of  pitch-pine,  with  columns 
and  cantilevers  of  walnut.  The  central  part 
of  the  street  front  has  been  filled  in  with 
windows  and  balustrade,  between  the  Ionic 
columns,  and  crowned  with  a stone  pediment. 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee  was  the  architect;  Mr. 
Letch,  of  Braintree,  carried  out  the  builder’s 
works ; Mr.  Tanner  the  plumbing  and  paint- 
ing, and  Messrs.  Beckett  Bros,  the  gas-fitting 
and  ironwork. 

Chichester  Diocesan  Association. — At 
the  quarterly  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  inst., 
the  following  building  grants  were  voted : — ■ 
Towards  building  a chapel  of  ease  in  Mares- 
field,  ^80 ; enlargement  and  restoration  of  Bar- 
combe  Church,  £70  ; restoration  of  West  Dean 
Church,  near  Sleaford,  .£25 ; enlargement  of 
Christ  Church,  Eastbourne  (2nd  grant),  £50; 
restoration  of  Mayfield  Church,  tower  and  spire 
(2nd  grant),  £15 : and  teacher’s  residence, 
Christ  Church  Schools,  Eastbourne,  £50. 

Darenth.  — On  Saturday  last  the  new 
Metropolitan  Asylum  for  Imbecile  Children  at 
Darenth,  Kent,  was  opened.  The  building  was 
illustrated  in  the  Building  News  of  Nov.  5, 

[ 1875,  and  fully  described  on  page  469  of  the 
I number  for  October  29,  1875,  when  a notice  of 
I the  competition,  in  which  Messrs.  A.  and  C. 
Harston,  the  architects,  were  successful,  was 
given.  The  adult  asylum  to  be  erected  on  the 
Darenth  estate  is  for  the  ultimate  accommoda- 
tion of  about  1,500  adults.  Only  768  are  to  be 
at  present  provided  for,  in  six  blocks  of  124 
each,  and  24  single  rooms,  but  the  administra- 
tive block,  laundry,  and  workshops  are  to  be 
completed  at  once,  the  remaining  blocks  added 
from  time  to  time  as  required.  The  building 
contract  for  tho  parts  now  to  be  erected  has 
been  accepted  by  Messrs.  Braid  and  Co., 
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at  £00,000.  The  united  frontages  of  the  build- 
ings will  amount  to  about  half-a-mile.  In 
addition  farm  buildings  have  been  erected  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  wood  included  in  the 
estate,  and  gas  works  at  a point  furthest  from 
the  buildings.  The  school  is  arranged  for  500 
I'hildren,  e.'cclusive  of  those  in  the  infectious 
infirmary  and  bailiff’s  house.  The  building 
contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  I’erry  and  Co., 
of  Bow,  London.  The  gates  are  of  wrought 
iron,  made  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and 
Co.,  of  London.  The  total  cost  has  been 
£/ 0,320,  with  £18,345  additional  for  works  in 
connection  both  with  school  and  asylum.  The 
building  is  erected  in  stock  bricks,  with  bands 
and  arches  of  coloured  bricks,  and  the  style  is 
semi-Gothic. 

Edinbueoh. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
German  church  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  James  B. 
Wemyss,  Leith,  is  the  architect.  The  building 
is  to  be  seated  to  accommodate  250  persons, 
exclusive  of  a proposed  gallery  at  the  east  end. 
The  style  is  Pointed  Gothic.  To  the  south  of 
the  entrance  in  the  Bellevue  front,  a tower, 
square  in  plan,  with  buttresses  rising  from  the 
base  at  each  corner,  will  rise  with  its  spire  to 
the  height  of  80ft.  from  the  pavement. 

Heigham.— The  old  parish  of  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew) Heigham,  Norwich,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday,  the  12th,  after  restoration  and  en- 
largement effected  at  a cost  of  £2,500.  An  aisle 
in  the  Decorated  style  has  been  added  on  the 
north  side  corresponding  with  that  on  the 
south,  to  which  a new  roof  has  been  supplied. 
The  tower  has  been  refaced  and  a parapet 
added,  and  a new  porch,  vestry,  and  organ- 
chamber  constructed  on  north  side.  ^The 
church  has  been  seated  with  open  oak  benches, 
and  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  a 
new  pulpit  and  communion  table  provided. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  ; 
heating  apparatus  constructed  by  Messrs.  Bar- 
nard, Bishop,  and  Barnards.  All  the  mural 
monuments,  previously  on  the  north  wall,  have 
been  removed  to  a corresponding  position  in 
the  new  aisle.  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich 
and  Ipswich,  was  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes 
the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Owen  clerk  of  works. 

Heeefokd. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Hereford  was  laid  last 
week.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Martin,  of  St.  Owen-street,  Hereford,  and  the 
contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Eeuben  Taylor,  of 
Clehonger.  The  building  will  be  of  brick, 
with  buttresses  of  the  same  material.  The 
style  is  Early  Gothic.  Sitting  room  will  be 
provided  in  the  new  building  for  nearly  200 
people,  the  dimensions  of  the  interior  beino- 
about  46ft.  by  23ft.  The  roof  will  be  open,  o1 
stained  wood,  while  the  walls  will,  with  the 
exception  of  being  coloured,  remain  plain,  the 
bricks  being  pointed  only. 

Hounslow. — We  understand  that  the  mili- 
tary brigade  depot  at  Hounslow  (one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom)  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  works  were  beo^un 
originally  by  Messrs.  Niblett  and  Son,“  of 
Hornsey,  but  have  been  carried  out  chiefly  by 
Messrs.  Downs  and  Co.,  of  the  Borough,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Montmorency,  C.E.,  and 
his  foreman  of  works,  Sergeant-Major  Hamil- 
ton,  E.E.  All  the  locks,  latches,  and  door  fur- 
niture for  upwards  of  600  doors,  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames- 
street. 

Ijlandafe  Diocesan  Church  Extension 
Society. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  on  Friday,  the  following  grants  in 
aid  were  made  : — Newcastle,  £30 ; Llanwonns, 
£40;  Beaufort.  £30 ; Oakwood  Margam,  £40; 
Mynyddislwyn,  £20 ; Cyfartha,  £30 ; ’ Llan- 
frechfa,  £40;  Ebbw  Vale,  £30 ; Dowlais,  £40 ; 
Pentrebuck,  £40 ; Aberdare  and  Aberamani 
£40;  Cwmbach,  £10;  Pandy,  £40;  Ferndale,’ 
£40 ; Tonypandy,  £25  ; Maesteg,  £30 ; Spelter, 
£30;  Pontlottyn,  £40;  Pantywain,  £30;  St. 
John’s,  Cardiff,  £30;  Gelligaer,  £20;  Pont! 
aberbargoed,  £30  ; Whitchurch,  Tongwynlais, 
£30;  All  Saints’,  Cardiff,  £30;  Eoath,  £40; 
Llantrissant,  Ely  Valley,  £20;  Ystradyfodwg, 
£30  ; and  Maescy  wmmer,  £30. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  it  was  decided  to  contribute 
the  following  sums  towards  i>mprovements  re- 
cently carried  out  by  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  being  one-half  the  cost  in  each  case  : — 
Poultry  from  Old  Jewry  to  Ironmonger-lane, 


£11,000;  corner  of  Jowin-stroet,  £11,801; 
Long-latu*.  setting  back  Nos.  4 to  8,  £1,025; 
imj)rovcmonts  in  Aklersgate-street,  Long-lane, 
and  Cloth-street,  £1,604',  and  furtlier  improve- 
ments in  Long-lane,  £2.500  and  £181.  A letter 
was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary  stating 
that  the  Government  do  not  see  their  way  to 
further  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  board  for 
the  punihnse  of  the  water  companies  of  the 
metropolis.  The  works  committee  brought  up 
the  accounts  of  the  analytical  chemists 
employed  to  test  samples  of  water  with  a view 
to  supporting  the  water  supply  and  purchase 
bills  promoted  by  the  board  last  session  ; those 
had  been  reduced  from  £1,901  to  £1,614,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  same  be  paid.  A 
long  discussion  ensued,  it  being  contended  on 
the  one  side  that  these  charges  were  still  ex- 
cessive and  scandalous,  and  on  the  other  that 
they  comprise  fees  for  analyses  of  all  the  pre- 
sent and  possible  sources  of  supply,  which  will 
be,  it  was  said,  most  useful  in  any  future 
action  taken  by  the  board.  Ultimately  it  was 
decided  to  refer  the  bills  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee for  payment  by  19  votes  to  17,  but  the 
item  of  the  special  fees  charged  by  Mr. 
Keates,  analytical  chemist  to  the  board,  was 
adjourned  for  a month  for  consideration.  The 
fire  brigade  committee  were  authorised  to  take 
steps  to  provide  another  station  in  Tooley-street 
in  place  of  the  present  one,  which  will  be  re- 
moved under  the  Streets  Improvements  Act, 
and  to  expend  £850  on  enlargements  to  pre- 
mises in  Waterloo-road, 

Newcastle-on-Ttne. — An  addition  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  has  been  made  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company.  It  consists  of  a large 
central  block,  with  two  wings  stretching  from 
it  right  and  left,  and  short  flanking  sections 
returned  from  the  main  building  at  each  end. 
The  central  block  is  six  stories  in  height ; the 
whole  of  the  wings  and  flanking  buildings  are 
four  stories.  The  materials  used  for  the  old 
portion  of  the  building  was  rubble,  faced  with 
brick ; but  the  new  portion — which  consider- 
ably more  than  doubles  the  accommodation  at 
command — is  built  of  brick  only.  The  length 
of  the  main  building  is  412ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  central  block  is  60ft.,  and  of  the  wings 
about  40ft.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Johnstone, 
of  Clayton-street,  Newcastle.  The  staircases 
are  laid  with  granite  concrete  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wilkinson  and  Co.,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Jacob 
Glaister  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  new  building  will  be  about  £12,000. 

Pbntcae. — The  inaugural  service  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Penycae,  took  place  on 
Friday  week.  The  new  building  (illustrated  in 
the  Building  News  in  1877)  will  accommo- 
date 300  persons,  and  has  been  erected  for  the 
sum  of  £1,800,  being  at  the  rate  of  £6  per 
sitting.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  54ft.  by 
24ft. ; chancel,  22ft.  by  20ft. ; aisle,  52ft.  by 
7ft. ; and  small  vestry  and  organ-chamber 
combined,  with  heating  apparatus  and  coal 
cellar  under;  the  height  of  the  nave  being 
32ft.  to  the  ridge.  The  style  is  a severe 
Lancet  one,  no  tracery  being  introduced,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  rose  window  in  the 
east  wall.  The  walls  are  built  in  local  stone, 
plastered  internally,  and  the  roof  is  boarded 
and  slated,  with  felt  between,  for  warmth.  The 
work  has  been  thoroughly  and  substantially 
carried  out  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Phennah  and  Davis,  of  Ehostyllen,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  3,  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Stow-on-the-Wold. — The  old  cross,  situate 
in  the  market-place,  which  was  erected  between 
1445  and  1476,  has  been  restored  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C. 
Chamberlain,  lord  of  the  manor,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  gift  of  £2,000  to  provide  the  town 
with  water.  A substantial  iron  railing  has 
been  placed  round  the  cross,  and  a piece  of 
carved  stone  added  to  the  top  of  the  column. 
Upon  the  east  side  of  this  addition  is  sculptured 
Mr.  J.  C.  Chamberlain  and  Maugersbury  House, 
on  the  west  side  A.  Chester,  reputed  builder  of 
the  cross,  on  the  north  side  the  Abbot  of  Eve- 
sham and  the  lord  of  the  manor  obtaining  a 
charter  from  Edward  III.  to  constitute  Stow 
a market  town,  and  on  the  south  side  the 
Crucifixion.  Messrs.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester, 
were  the  contractors. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QWo  do  not  hold  ourfielvefl  refiponsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our.  correspondents.^  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  conununications  should  be  drawn  up  as  bnefly 
as' possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

A.1I  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR.  31. 

TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COYENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Rjjaders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques.and  Post-office  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
senes  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
appucation  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise, 
ments  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Tliursday. 
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for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
Prance  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (via 
Southampton) , £1 6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — Amencau  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to->advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received.— B.  of  M.— J,  F.— F.  U.— E.  and  R.— Rt.  Hon. 
L.  J.  M.— W.  F.— A.  and  J.  G. — F,  and  A.  W.— H.  and 
G. — J.  L.  B.  and  Co. 

A.  and  K.  (It  was  undoubtedly  a sharp  piece  of  practice, 
but  we  cannot  deal  with  it— first,  because  the  party 
referred  to  is  not  an  architect ; and  next,  because  there 
was  nothing  in  the  course  he  adopted  against  which  a 
legal  objection  could  be  raised.)— B.  R.  (We  do  not 
know.  The  “ Elizabethan  rim  locks  ’*  are  made  by  Mr. 

J.  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames-street — see  advertisement  in 
this  number.) 

“BUILDING  NEWS”  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Drawings  Received. — East  Anglian,  Anchor,  North- 
West,  Motto  J.,  J.  S.,  M with  leaves.  Cabal,  Montague, 

S.  C.,  M in  square,  En  Avant,  Such  a Dog,  Pat,  Try. 
Received. — A Swash. — (1.  The  bowling-alley  and  skittle- 
ground  need  not  be  shown,  but  simply  the  approaches 
thereto.  2.  Yes.) — J.  S.  (You  may  send  a drawing  for 
both  subjects  if  you  like;  but  we  prefer  perspective 
sketches,  if  sent,  to  he  on  the  same  sheet.)— G.  S.  F., 
North  Shields.  (There  is  no  subscription  to  pay  to  join 
the  club.)— B.  (Our  sheet  being  llin.  by  7iu.,  generally 
speaking,  drawings  for  reproduction  should  be  22in.  by 
14  in.)— Motto  J,  (By  some  inadvertence  your  drawing 
was  mislaid,  and  we  omitted  to  notice  it.  The  detail 
of  fireplace  and  staircase  are  characteristic,  and  the 
mouldings  effective,  though  we  think  the  framing  of 
meeting-hall  door  heavy.  We  shall  make  a note  of  it.) 
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PEOFESSIONAL  PEACTICE  AND 
ETIQUETTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — I must  confess  to  much  disappointment 
at  the  evasion  or  postponement  of  the  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Burges’s  paragraph  No.  7 in  the 
above  matter.  I and  many  others  have  been 
waiting  for  years  past  to  see  this  question 
raised  and  settled  one  way  or  other.  Canvass- 
ing and  touting  for  business  have  become  so 
common  that  in  many  places  it  is  the  only 
possible  way  a professional  man  has  to  procure 
business  or  keep  his  practice  together.  I do 
not  now  write  either  to  defend  or  condemn  it. 
I merely  suggest  that  the  legitimacy  of  the 
practice  should  be  recognised  or  condemned,  so 
that  one  set  of  men  should  not  have  an  undue 
advantage  over  others.  It  is  quite  time  the 
subject  should  be  faced  honestly.  We  look  to 
the  Institute  to  take  a leading  position,  and 
enlighten  public  opinion  on  this  matter.  Fail- 
ing this  I trust  some  influential  members  of 
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our  ])rofcM>ti()n  will  air  (ho  Hulijoct  in  your 
coluiiinH.  Tliere  arc  many  iiion,  even  eminent 
ones,  who  owo  their  jxiHitionH  entirely  to  the 
praetiee  1 tiaim*.  Surely  they  will  not  he  hack- 
ward  in  juihlicly  defendinj'  it. — I am,  &c., 

H. 


CUSTOMARY  RKKCKN'I’AOKS. 

Sin, — It  came  under  my  notice  a abort  time 
ai'O  that  a quantity  Burveyor  who  had  supplied 
the  “ hills  of  (plant ities  ” for  a lar(^e  city  jnihlic 
work  (charginf'  a commission  etpiivalent  to  2 
])cr  cent,  for  them)  also  undertook,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  contractors  and  the  sanction 
of  the  architect,  to  make  out  and  furnish  all 
tho  contractors’  amounts  (both  day  and  mea- 
sured) for  which  service  he  charged  another  2 
per  cent.,  which  latter  commission  was  added 
to  and  incorporated  with  the  accounts,  but  so 
disposed  of  as  not  to  bo  observable,  amJ  there, 
fore  payable  to  him  by  the  contractors,  .and 
also  in  connection  with  the  same  contract,  the 
“ omission  ” on  credits  to  the  clients  bore  1 
per  cent,  commission,  the  same  being  payable 
to  him  by  contractors  as  before,  to  provide  for 
which  the  real  amount  of  the  contractor’s 
indebtedness  (the  client’s  credit)  had  to  be 
reduced  the  said  one  per  cent.  I expressed  my 
surprise  at  such  proceedings.  I consider  them 
most  unfair  and  a great  injustice  to  the  payers, 
and  was  answered  “it  was  customary.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  or  some  of  your 
eminent  professional  contributors  favour  me 
with  your  (or  their)  opinion  thereon,  and  say 
if  within  the  range  of  your  (or  their)  experi- 
ence you  (or  they)  can  call  to  mind  a precedent 
for  such  transactions  and  modes  of  charge  as 
regards  the  amounts  (debits)  and  the  “ omis- 
sions ” (credits)  ? 

Commissions  of  varied  percentages  on  bills 
of  quantities  are  usual,  but  not  the  more  just 
for  being  so.  However,  those  will  pass  over  as 
customary  evils. — I am,  &c.. 

Constant  Eeadee. 


THE  A.  A.  BALLOTING. 

Sir, — I see  by  the  reports  of  the  meeting-  on  the 
6th  inst.  that  Mr.  Florence  again  repeated  the 
assertion  that  “ one  black  ball  would  neutralise  five 
favourable  votes so  I suppose  that  this  was  the 
reckoning  adopted.  But  rule  10  says  “ one  dissen- 
tient vote  in  five  shall  exclude,”  by  which  one  black 
ball  would  neutralise  only  four.  Thus,  if  there  were 
thirty-three  votes  for  a candidate,  and  seven  against 
him,  he  would  be  excluded  by  the  reckoning  appai-ently 
used.  But  there  would  certainly  not  be  one  in  five 
of  the  forty  voters  against  him.  This  may  account 
for  some  of  the  rejections. — I am,  &c.,  T.  Z. 


A third  serious  landslip  has  occurred  to  the  new 
dock  at  Devonport,  of  which  we  announced  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  last  week.  At  dny- 
break  on  Monday  it  was  discovered  that  between  200 
and  300ft.  of  the  south  side  of  the  dock  had  given 
way,  carrying  with  it  the  solid  masonry  and  destroy- 
ing Imilding  material  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  A large  fissure  was  also  caused  in 
one  of  the  main  roads  of  the  yard,  and  the  water- 
pipes  being  broken,  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  poured 
into  the  excavations  and  completed  the  wreck.  The 
works  are  now  stopped. 

A Loan  Science  and  Art  Exhibition  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Grammar-school  buildings,  Bedford,  during 
part  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  School  Board  for  Carlisle  have  instructed 
Mr.  Birkett,  of  that  city,  to  prepare  plans  for  a new 
Board  school  to  accommodate  from  650  to  700  chil- 
dren, at  a cost  of  about  ^68,000.  The  site  is  in 
Denton  Holme. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson,  of  Holborn, 
has  been  accepted  this  week  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Salisbury  for  the  new  screen  and  other  woodwork 
for  the  choir  of  their  cathedral,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  the  recently  appointed 
architect  to  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Last  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a Board  school, 
to  be  erected  at  Eastborough,  Dewsbury,  was  laid. 
The  building,  which  will  cost  .£7,000,  and  accom- 
modate 900  children,  is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Hol- 
tom  & Connon,  of  Leeds  and  Dewsbury,  architects. 
The  style  is  Geometrical  Gothic.  The  contracts  are 
let  to  local  firms. 

It  has  been  decided  to  add  a spire  to  the  recently- 
restored  parish  church  of  St.  John,  Margate. 

Extensive  improvements  and  alterations  are  in 
progress  at  the  Theatre,  Preston.  Mr.  J.  Whiteside, 
of  Old  Vicarage,  Preston,  is  the  contractor  for 
building  works  and  joinery.  The  decorations  are 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Wilding  & Sons,  of  Lune- 
street,  .and  the  upholstering  by  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
also  of  Preston. 


THE  BUII.DINO  NEWS. 


lutcitomimmicatian. 

QOKSTIONS. 

f.’iOlS.j — Snnhon  and  Frames. — A person  was 
al  out  to  build  sonic  bousirs,  and  took  a joiner  to 
exainiiiB  soino  windows,  ami  re()ucsted  him  to  fur- 
nish a price  at  which  ho  would  iiiukn  him  sashes  and 
frames  corresponding  in  i^very  respect  with  tho 
sample  windows.  These  windows  bad  headed  bang- 
ing stiles  to  the  ground-floor  windows  fbut  no 
shutters),  and  the  upper  windows  had  angle  beads 
in  tho  reveals  and  under  arches  outside.  The  joiner 
agreed  to  make  them  in  every  re-pcct  like  the 
sample  windows  at  a price  per  foot  superficial,  but 
has  not  affixed  either  banging  stiles  or  angle  beads, 
saying  he  considers  that,  although  be  ugreecl  to  make 
the  sashes  and  frames  in  every  respect  like  the 
samples,  he  was  not  bound  to  affix  either  banging 
stiles  or  angle  beads.  In  arguing  the  matter  before 
a referee,  the  latter  said  he  considered  the  sashes 
and  frames  were  complete  without  either  banging 
stiles  or  angle  beads,  as  these  were  merely  orna- 
mental. Kindly  give  opinion,  and  oblige— J.  J. 

[.5616.]— Expiration  of  Articles. — Will  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  legal  form  of 
endorsement  on  indenture,  on  expiration  of  articles 
served  under  an  architect  and  surveyor  ?— Z. 

[5617.]— Brown  Oak.— Could  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents learned  in  oak  afford  information  as  to 
the  so-called  “brown  oak”  now  much  used  in 
furniture  f Is  there  such  a wood,  or  is  the  dark 
colour  created  by  the  cabinet-maker  t — J.  P. 

[5618.]— Etchings.— Will  any  reader  kindly  in- 
form me  what  kind  of  frames  (and  mounts,  if  any) 
are  best  suited  for  etchings  ?— Subscriber. 

[5619.1 — Surveyor’s  Practice.  -Can  I,  as  a 
surveyor,  legally  assess  the  damages  done  to  a 
business  through  loss  of  trade,  &c. ; also  inconve- 
nience to  inmates,  &c.,  caused  by  the  pulling  down 
and  re-erection  of  adjoining  property ; or  do  I 
require  a licence  ? — Birmingham. 

[5620  ] — Levels. — Will  some  kind  reader  answer 
the  following  P I can  take  levels,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  set  out  work  from  them.  For  instance,  in 
draining  a district,  how  are  the  several  depths  of 
the  drains,  taken  from  the  section,  set  out  upon  the 
ground  ?— X. 

REPLIES. 

[5580.] — Architects’  Charges.— I beg  to  express 
my  thanks  for  inserting  my  inquiries  on  the  above 
subject,  and  to  “ G.  H.  G.”  and  “ Conciliator  ” for 
the  kindness  of  their  replies  on  Nov.  15,  which  will 
be  of  great  assistance,  and  must  have  given  them 
considerable  trouble.  With  your  permission  I 
would  remark  on  “ Conciliator’s  ” reply  to  No.  7 — 
that  grates  and  chimney-pieces  were  shown  on  the 
drawings  to  be  new  and  of  suitable  design  for  a 
mansion.  To  think  out  old  ones  would,  as  he  says, 
be  superfluous ; and  if  he  would  draw  the  line  in 
favour  of  the  client  here,  would  it  not  clash  with 
No.  1,  in  which  he  says : “ Charge  5 per  cent,  on 
amount  of  contract  and  extras,  including  (at 
builder’s  prices)  things  provided  by  employer  — 
Provinciai,  S. 

[5603.] — Corn  Exchange. — The  Corn  Exchange 
at  Peterborough  is  iighted  exclusively  from  the  roof. 
-W. 

[5609.] — Winfried  of  Kirton. — Winfried  of 
Kirton  was  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
the  Apostle  of  Germany.  He  was  born  in  or 
about  the  year  680,  at  Kirton  (Crediton),  in 
Devonshire.  Of  royal  descent,  he  was  related 
to  St.  Walpurga,  and  passed  30  years  of  his 
life  in  the  monastery  of  Excancestre  (Exeter). 
After  that  he  appears  to  have  removed  to  the 
monastery  of  Nutcell,  in  Winchester.  His  monu- 
ment may  be  seen  in  Mayence  Cathedral,  and, 
if  the  stone  is  to  be  believed,  he  possessed  a good  old 
Saxon  face.  His  heart  was  preserved  in  a silver 
case  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  same  cathedral,  but 
the  French  disinterred  it,  and  stole  the  casket.  The 
spot  where  it  was  originally  buried,  however,  is  still 
shown,  “ Kirton  ” is  a local  pronunciation  for 
Crediton,  still  in  general  use  in  Devon.  It  is  the 
name,  too,  that  is  generally  used  abroad  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  birthplace  of  St.  Boniface 
(Winfried).— Harry  Hems. 

[5612.]— Church  Kestoration.— “ Harrow  ” has 
put  some  questions  that  would  puzzle  even  the 
strongest  restorationist  to  answer  without  seeing 
the  church.  I do  not  quite  understand  what  position 
the  octagonal  arcade  occupies.  Does  it  surround 
the  tower  at  the  top  P Another  question  is,  what 
part  requires  most  restoring — the  tower  or  the  roof  P 
This  is  important  before  an  answer  can  be  given. 
If  the  roof  is  not  an  interesting  one,  and  is  further 
unsound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  best  course 
would  be  to  substitute  a new  roof,  so  that  the  ridge 
may  clear  the  arcade ; but,  unless  there  is  room  to 
do  this  without  reducing  the  pitch  of  roof,  both  had 
better  be  left  alone. — G.  H.  G. 

[5613.]— Clay  Foundations.- If  the  clay  subsoil 
is  not  subject  to  damp,  and  is  well  drained,  a bed  of 
concrete  from  1ft.  to  1ft.  6in.  would  be  sufficient, 
within  12in.  or  so  of  the  ground  level.  These  are 
ordiaary  depths  for  small  houses.  A good  concrete 
can  be  made  of  screened  gravel,  mixed  with  sharp 
sand  and  blue  lias  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  6 of 
ballast,  &c.,  to  1 of  lime. — G.  H.  G. 
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r.5611.)-— Laying  out  IIousos.— " I’cckHniff’s  ” 
qui-Htioii  is  a Honiewhat  vague  one  to  answer.  An 
arebiteel  sfionld  certainly  make  liinuelf  aequaiuted 
with  the  leveln  of  the  site  he  intends  to  build  on. 
but  if  the  site  is  nearly  level  a comnion  spirit  level 
applied  to  a straight  o'igo  or  rule  would  su(fi(;e. 
Having  determined  the  posilion  of  the  bouse,  whi<  i, 
should  be  regulated  chiefly  by  aspect,  and  the  pro-- 
peet  from  the  principal  windows,  Ac.,  it  isenstornary 
to  run  a level  through  the  centre  in  i-'i'  i direction. 
Tho  most  dcsiruble  method  is  to  fix  ut>on  an  angle, 
and  run  the  levels  in  Ixith  directions  of  ground,  the 
level  of  entrance  or  the  general  floor  level  being 
determined  us  a datum  point.  The  most  neelul 
instrument  for  the  architect’s  purpose  is  a small 
brass  mounted  level  with  eight  pieces,  adjneteii  by 
parallel  plate-screws  to  a tripod.  An  architect  ought 
to  understand  levelling,  and  if  be  cannot  obtain  the 
levels  by  reference  to  an  ordnance  survey  it  is  desi- 
rable ho  should  take  them  himself.  In  many  in- 
stances the  duty  is  shirked,  tho  plans  and  s‘-ctionn 
are  prepared  by  assuming  a level,  and  the  difference 
has  to  be  paid  for  in  so  many  cube  yards  of  excava- 
tion, or  concrete,  or  in  rods  of  brickwork,  and  the 
client  grumbles  and  iiays,  but  the  result  is  nnsatis- 
factory.— G.  H.  G. 


PAHLIAMENTAHY  NOTES. 

Ancient  Monuments  Bill.— In  moving  tho 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  on  Tuesday,  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  said  that  as  the  House  bad  on  several 
previous  occasions  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  lull, 
he  thought  bon.  members  would  not  wish  him  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  length  on  the  pre.^ent 
occasion.  He  would  only  observe  that  the  principle 
of  the  bill  was  that,  after  proper  notice  bad  been 
given,  an  owner  of  one  of  these  monuments  who 
wished  to  destroy  it  should,  at  least,  give  the 
country  the  option  of  purchasing  it  at  a fair  price. 
As  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  commission  and 
other  details,  he  did  not  ask  the  House  to  commit 
itself,  though,  for  his  part,  he  believed  it  would  work 
well,  but  he  should  be  most  ready  to  consider  any 
suggestions  with  reference  to  it  in  committee. — Lord 
F.  Hervey  asked  whether  that  was  the  same  bill  as 
the  hon.  baronet  had  introduced  in  previous  sessions. 
He  had  understood  that  the  hon.  baronet  was  pre- 
pared to  make  considerable  modifications  in  its 
provisions. — Sir  J.  Lubbock  said  he  had  adopted  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee  which 
sat  on  the  measure  and  also  other  suggestions  for 
removing  objections. — The  bill  was  then  read  a 
second  time. 

Railway  and  Tramway  Extension. — Mr. 
Delahunty,  M.P..  supported  by  several  of  the  Irish 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  introduce 
into  Parliament  a measure  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  railways  and  tramways  in  Ireland,  and  pro- 
posing to  empower  the  Loan  Commissioners,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  advance 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  railways  and  tram- 
ways in  districts  where  the  traffic  is  not  enffieient 
to  call  local  enterprise  into  operation,  but.  where 
the  inhabitants  and  others  interested  are  willing  to 
guarantee  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  cost  of  construction.  A clause  in  the  measure 
proposes  to  extend  its  [operation  to  any  place  within 
the  three  kingdoms. 


The  Town  Council  of  Carlisle  decided  at  a mee‘- 
ing  held  on  Tuesday  week  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  new  sewage  works.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  McKie,  the  borough  engineer,  and 
provide  for  dispo-^al  by  irrigation  on  land  at  Willow 
Holme.  A proposition  was  made  that,  hiving 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  since  the  scheme  was 
resolved  upon,  and  the  greater  experience  which 
has  been  acquired  on  the  subject  in  other  puts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  the  advice  of  “ some  eminent 
engineer”  should  be  sought  on  the  whole  question 
of  disposal,  but  this  was  defeated. 

The  trustees  of  the  Harpur  Trust,  Bedford, 
decided  at  a meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  to  raise 
a capital  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection  and  fitting 
up  of  a modern  school  for  girls,  and  of  buildings  in 
connection  therewith.  The  school  is  to  accommodate 
between  200  and  300  girls,  and  will  be  built  in  the 
Bromham-road,  Bedford.  At  the  same  meeting  it 
was  agreed  to  appoint  a surveyor  for  the  charity 
estate  in  Bedford,  and  a committee  was  instituted 
to  draw  up  a list  of  duties. 

Ulfecumbe,  Devon,  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas  on 
ami  after  the  1st  of  January.  Mr.  Willay,  gas 
engineer,  of  Exeter,  is  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  carried  out  at 
Pontardawe  union-house,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Rees  was  the  contractor. 

The  loc.al  rural  authority  for  Knockando,  N.B., 
have  under  consideration  plans  prepared,  by  their 
instructions,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  of  Elgin, 
for  waterworks  for  the  village  of  Archiestone,  and 
have  ordered  analyses  to  be  made  of  the  proposed 
sources  of  supply. 

At  a public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  Mary- 
port,  sanction  has  been  unanimously  given  to  the 
bill  to  be  promoted  in  Parliament  by  tho  harbour 
trustees,  tor  the  construction  of  a capacious  wet 
(lock  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  harbour.  The 
.estimated  expenditure  is  £10*,000. 
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A SPECIAL  ,iURT  was  summoned  in  the  Middle- 
sex SherilV’s  Court  on  Wednesday  to  assess  tlie 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Hoard 
of  Works  for  the  Battersea  and  Albort-brid^fes, 
which  are  to  be  freed  from  toll.  The  Albert- 
bridge  Company  claimed  jE300,000.  Sir  II. 
James  informed  the  court  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  entered  into  by  which  the  jury  would 
be  spared  a long  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Mr. 
Pope  said  it  had  been  agreed  to  let  the  case  be 
determined  by  arbitrators,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  umpire.  There  would  be  an  in- 
quiry into  the  substantiality  of  the  structure 
and  other  matters,  which  would  be  better  ascer- 
tained by  the  tribunal  he  had  mentioned.  The 
assessor  said  he  thought  the  course  suggested 
was  the  best  for  all  parties.  The  jury  were 
therefore  discharged. 

Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kearns,  of  83,  South- 
wark-street,  have  sent  us  specimens  of  their 
architects’  and  builders’  diaries,  the  novel  and 
valuable  feature  of  which  is,  that  each  volume 
forms  in  itself  a complete  set  of  books  for  the 
year.  Nos.  9 and  10  are  intended  for  universal 
use.  Nos.  12  and  13  are  particularly  good  and 
comprehensive ; they  are  ruled  and  printed 
especially  for  the  use  of  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, but  would  be  serviceable  for  all  engaged 
in  business,  as  they  comprise,  amongst  other 
things,  a diary,  a note-book,  a cash-book,  and  a 
ledger,  the  whole  being  paged  and  indexed  so 
that  reference  may  be  immediately  made  to  any 
particular  name  or  transaction.  No.  11  is  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  builders  and  contractors, 
and  contains  a large  number  of  very  useful 
tables.  The  patent  diary  blotting  pad  is  very 
useful,  combining  in  one  article  two  most  ser- 
viceable things. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  10th  inst.,  a paper  on  “Bail- 
way  Work  in  Japan  ” was  read  by  W.  F.  Potter, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  author  stated  that  the  materials  found  in 
the  country  for  construction  were  not  very 
good,  except  timber,  which  was  abundant.  It 
was  impossible  to  furnish  any  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cost  of  the  works,  as  the 
J apanese  oflBcials  avoided  giving  particulars  on 
this  point  to  the  foreign  staff.  The  chief  en- 
gineering difficulty  in  Japan  was  the  treatment 
of  the  watershed.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  were 
nearly  all  higher  than  the  surrounding  country, 
varying  from  a few  feet  to  40  feet,  or  more.  In 
some  instances  the  railway  had  been  taken 
under  the  rivers  by  tunnelling,  and  an  example 
of  this  was  given.  As  a rule,  however,  the 
rivers  were  bridged  over,  and  approached  by 
steep  gradients  and  high  embankments.  In 
the  future  development  of  railway  work  in 
Japan,  two  essential  points  were  necessary — 
greater  economy  of  construction,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  English  capital  and  enterprise. 
These  could  be  obtained  if  the  principle  of  sur- 
face lines  were  adopted,  and  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  Government  of  foreign  inter- 
ference were  removed. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
last  week  a paper  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam 
was  read,  in  which  the  latter  called  attention 
to  a number  of  experiments  proving  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  in  soot.  Trials  made  on  dif- 
ferent samples  disclosed  the  fact  that  arsenic 
was  present  in  greater  quantity  in  soot  taken 
from  near  the  fireplace  than  in  that  obtained 
from  the  chimney  pot.  The  more  pyrites  a 
coal  contained  the  more  arsenic  might  possibly 
be  found  ; but  although  the  arsenical  vapour 
must  pass  into  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Macadam 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  of  any 
practical  moment  in  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
National  Freehold  Land  Society  speaks  of  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  progress.  The  sub- 
scriptions during  the  year  ended  October  31st, 
1878,  were  £572,525,  the  withdrawals  ^2563,386, 
and  the  members’  capital  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  £1,341,109,  being  an  increase  of 
£19,628  on  the  previous  year.  The  " converti- 
ble securities”  have  been  increased  from 
£139,098  to  £196,182,  and  the  advances  on 
freehold  and  leasehold  securities  now  amount 
to  £1,194,099.  The  rate  of  profit  on  uncom- 


pleted shares  was  3 per  cent.,  and  of  interest 
on  completed  shares  4 per  cent.,  throughout 
the  year.  'I'he  gross  profit  for  the  year  was 
£69,723.  Of  this  sum  the  profit  and  interest 
paid  to  members  amounted  to  £49,266,  and, 
after  paying  expenses  and  writing  off  losses, 
the  reserve  fund  has  been  increased  from 
£36,280  to  £47,174.  Tlie  division  of  offices  and 
staff  desired  by  the  British  Land  Company  has 
been  carried  out,  and  is  found  to  work  satisfac- 
torily. 

We  have  before  us  " Classical  Works  of  the 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  Period  of  Germany,”  and  “ New 
AVorksof  Architecture  at  Frankfort-on-Maine,” 
both  introduced  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  201,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London,  S.E.,  agent  of  Henry  Keller, 
Frankfort-on-Maine.  The  first  is  a series  of 
photographic  plates  (large  folio),  taken  by 
means  of  a recently  invented  method,  by 
which  fading  of  the  picture  through  the  infiu- 
ence  of  daylight  is  prevented,  enabling  the 
publisher  to  deliver  copies  to  subscribers  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible — portraying  the  masterpieces  of  archi- 
tecture brought  into  existence  in  Germany 
during  the  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renais- 
sance periods,  including  the  celebrated  Castle 
of  Heidelberg,  and  the  noted  old  hotel,  “ Der 
Ritter.”  The  latter  illustrates  the  more  modern 
erections  of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  the  selection 
being  made  by  the  Society  of  Architects  and 
Engineers  of  that  country.  The  low  rate  of 
subscription  and  the  high  character  of  these 
productions  should  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  majority  of  our  readers. 

Professor  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  will 
deliver  a course  of  six  lectures  on  architecture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  at  Burlington  House 
early  in  the  new  year.  The  lectures  are 
primarily  addressed  to  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  other  persons  will  be 
admitted  by  tickets  as  far  as  space  may  permit. 
Applications  for  tickets  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Professor  of  Architecture,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  or  21,  Abingdon-street,  S.W.  The 
following  is  a synopsis  of  the  course  : — Jan. 
30th,  Recent  Artistic  Losses,  The  Gothic  Re- 
vival and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott;  Feb.  6th.,  Italian 
Gothic  the  Precursor  of  the  Renaissance ; Feb. 
13th,  Italian  Gothic  in  Secular  Architecture ; 
Feb.  20th,  Early  Renaissance,  Brunelleschi; 
Feb.  27th,  Second  Period  of  the  Renaissance, 
Bramante  and  Sansovino ; March  6th,  Third 
Period  of  the  Renaissance,  Palladio  and  Vignola. 

The  works  which  for  the  last  two  years  and 
a half  have  been  in  progress  at  the  Waterloo 
Terminus  of  the  South-Western  Railway  will 
be  brought  to  a finish  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Something  like  £120,000  will  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  an  immense  improvement  in  the 
working  capabilities  of  the  line  will  have  been 
effected.  The  entire  separation  of  the  main 
line  from  the  suburban  traffic  has  been  effected 
by  the  erection  of  what  is  practically  an  entirely 
separate  station,  running  back  from  the  Water- 
loo-road  for  over  300  yards.  In  various  parts 
of  the  new  station  are  three  hydraulic  lifts. 
One  is  in  the  front  of  the  building,  adjacent 
to  the  staircase  leading  from  the  level  of  the 
I roadway  up  to  the  platform.  This  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  conveyance  of  luggage  up 
and  down  between  the  outside  cab  ranks  and 
the  platforms.  A second  lift  is  towards  the 
rear  of  the  station,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
conveyance  of  lamps  to  and  from  the  platform, 
after  the  method  adopted  at  Paddington  and 
other  large  stations.  The  third  is  situated  on 
the  arrival  platform,  and  by  this  milk-tins  will 
be  lowered.  Trains  first  ran  over  the  new  line 
on  Monday,  but  the  building  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Co.,  Tredcar  Works,  Bow. 

We  have  received  a small  pamphlet  which 
treats  the  subject  of  ventilation  in  a simple  and 
efficacious  manner.  Mr.  Ellison’s  principle, 
though  not  new,  is  to  admit  air  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  room  through  conical-shaped  per- 
forations made  in  air  bricks,  skirtings,  or  other 
substances,  instead  of  through  straight  or 
cylindrical  apertures  as  usually  adopted.  The 
object  of  the  conical  opening  is  to  prevent  a 
sudden  influx  or  draught,  and  to  diffuse  the 
currents  of  air  as  much  as  possible.  The  force 
of  the  incoming  current  entering  the  outer  and 


smaller  end  of  the  opening  is  by  this  means 
diminished  in  its  passage  in  the  proportion  of 
the  larger  area  of  tlie  inner  end  of  the  opening 
to  the  outer  one.  By  lengthening,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  the  cone-shaped  openings, 
the  velocity  becomes  diminished,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  current  reduced,  the  air  radiating  and 
spreading  itself.  Mr.  Ellison  applies  his  system 
to  skirtings,  air  bricks,  and  other  materials. 
In  the  case  of  skirtings,  the  space  behind  can 
be  utilised  as  a warming  chamber  by  hot  water 
or  steam  pipes,  or  the  space  under  seats  in  halls 
or  lecture-rooms  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Cornices  may  be  pierced  in  a 
similar  manner  for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air, 
and  the  method  admits  of  a variety  of  obvious 
modes  of  application.  The  air  may  be  conveyed 
through  flues  in  the  wall  by  air  shafts  or  other- 
wise to  “box  ventilators,”  in  which  metallic 
perforated  frames  filled  with  porous  non-con- 
ducting material  are  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalising  the  temperature  of  air.  The 
author,  alluding  to  conical-shaped  outlets, 
observes  that  the  idea  entertained  of  their 
giving  an  increased  pressure  to  the  air  passing 
out  and  thus  resisting  currents  having  a ten- 
dency to  enter  is  a mistake,  as  the  pressure 
through  a straight  aperture  of  the  same  size  as 
the  small  end  of  cone  is  the  same.  The  conical 
perforations  are  made  of  all  sizes  according  to 
the  pressure  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  At  Leeds,  in  the  rooms  of  Lincoln  Fields 
Sunday  School,  the  system  has  been  applied 
successfully  in  one  case  as  a skirting,  and  in 
others  by  placing  nearly  200ft.  of  perforated 
wood  at  right  angles  under  the  seats. 

An  old  and  valued  correspondent  writes : — 
“^On  page  155  of  the  volume  of  the  Building 
News  for  1857,  appeared  the  following : — ‘ A 
thoroughfare  is  certainly  wanted  on  the  line  of 
Old-street,  Liquorpond-street,  King’s-road, 
Theobald’s-road,  and  Hart-street  to  New  Ox- 
ford-street, and  if  carried  out  comprehensively 
it  will  pay  well,  and  present  a good  line,  for 
Hart-street,  King’s-road,  and  Old-street  are 
wide,  and  have  various  buildings  of  considera- 
tion, as  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and  St. 
Luke’s,  and  possibly  something  might  be  done 
with  Gray’s-inn-gardens,  while  the  British 
Museum  awaits  an  approach.  The  open  space 
of  Bloomsbury-square  likewise  comes  into  the 
street,  adding  to  its  effect,  so  that  as  old  Brown 
used  to  say,  it  has  “ capabilities.”  The  plan  for 
this  line  has  been  submitted  to  the  superin- 
tending architect.’  It  has  taken  twenty-one 
years  to  get  this  line  into  execution  !” 


LEGAL  INTELLIGEKTCE. 

Gas  Companies  and  Local  Boards. — At  the 
Gosport  police-court  last  week,  the  Gosport  Gas  and 
Coke  Company  were  charged  with  having,  between 
the  9th  and  23rd  day  of  November,  neglected  to 
leave  at  the  offices  of  the  Alverstoke  local  Board 
plans  of  new  buildings  they  intended  to  erect  at  their 
works  at  Newtown,  together  with  a description  of 
the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction.  There 
was  a further  charge  of  failing  to  give  notice  in 
writing  of  their  intention  to  erect  such  new  buildings. 
Philip  Stiff,  the  contractor,  was  also  charged  on 
these  two  counts  with  neglecting  to  deposit  these 
plans.  Mr.  A.  S.  Blake,  for  the  local  board,  men- 
tioned that  by  sec-  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  the  local  authority  had  power  to  make  bye- 
laws, under  which  they  were  empowered  to  compel 
parties  about  to  build  to  deposit  plans.  The  present 
prosecution  was  taken  under  bye  law  30,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  quoted  section  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  one  saving  clause  to  this  section 
of  the  Act,  but  that  applied  only  to  railway  compa- 
nies, for  the  obvious  reason  that  railways  came  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; but  of 
all  companies  a gas  company  would  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875.  The 
local  board  were  bringing  this  as  a test  ease,  prefer- 
ring to  summon  a large  comoany  in  the  outset  to  a 
smaller  defendant.  Mr.  R.  W.  Ford  indicated  that 
his  only  defence  would  be  that  the  prosecution,  so 
far  as  it  extended  to  his  clients,  was  ultra  vires. 
The  bye-law  being  bad  the  case  could  not  stand. 
He  consented  to  admit  all  formal  evidence.  His 
contention  was  that  with  regard  to  this  company, 
like  all  similar  companies  throughout  the  kingdom, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware  there  had  never  been  a case 
in  which  a public  company,  with  statutory  powers 
and  statutory  responsibilities,  had  been  brought  into 
court  under  similar  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  a penalty,  either  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1868  or  the  Local  Government  Act  which  was 
passed  subsequently,  and  contained  similar  powers 
to  these  respecting  persons  erecting  buildings  ; nor 
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iml.'od,  miller  tlin  Art  of  IMyr),  hiiil  the  quriition 
born  ralHeil  in  any  noiirt  aa  to  tlio  ilnty  of  statutory 
compaiiieH  wiUi  Htiitutnry  rnaponHibilitioH  to  Hiibrnit 
thn  jilaiiH  of  tlinir  workn  to  thn  local  authority  for 
upjiroval.  Mi)  contmiilril  that  no  coiupany,  or 
any  other  ronipany,  wrro  lionnil,  nor  ahoulil  ho 
hounil,  to  Biihinit  thn  pinna  of  thnir  works.  Min 
contmtioii  upon  (ho  (inoation  of  law  (ho  ailmittril 
tho  facta)  waa  thnt  no  Konofal  Act  of  1‘arliamont, 
paaaril  anhar<|iiontly  to  a apccial  Act  of  I’arliumrnt, 
could  hi)  hold  to  ropnnl,  alter,  or  modify  any  pruvioua 
apccial  Act  of  Parliament,  unlcaa  thoro  wore  exprnaa 
terms  in  tho  ponornl  Act  indicatinf;  tho  poaitivc 
intontion  of  tho  Loeiiliituro  to  so  alter,  repeal,  or 
modify.  That  waa  the  broad  principle  npon  which 
tho  whole  case  dopendod,  and  bo  quoted  Chief  Justice 
llovill.  Justice  VVillos,  and  other  eminent  judges 
in  several  cases  which  had  been  decided  in  this  way, 
while  in  no  case  had  a contrary  judgment  been 
given.  Ho  contended  also  that  this  law  was  based 
upon  good  reason,  because  were  tho  gas  bad  or  were 
other  defects  found  in  the  arrangements  and  man- 
agement of  the  company,  they  would  be  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty — and  would  the  local  authority  say 
that,  by  interfering  with  tho  plans  and  giving  them 
their  approval,  they  would  share  the  responsibility? 
Ho  mentioned  that  the  plana  had  been  drawn  up 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  gasworks  architecture, 
and  proceeded  to  quote  the  company’s  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  show  that  they  were  empowered  to  make, 
improve,  erect,  and  lay  down  any  works  for  the 
purifying  of  their  gas,  and  make  retorts,  reservoirs, 
&c.,  on  tlie  land  scheduled  to  them,  and  to  do  such 
acts  as  they  might  think  proper  for  making  and 
storing  gas.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  as  the 
company  wore  erecting  a purifying  house  on  land 
scheduled  to  them  in  the  Act  passed  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  bye-laws,  they  were  not  guilty. 
Mr.  Blake  replied  on  the  question  of  law,  contending 
that  the  gener.al  Act  did  not  supplant,  but  added  to 
the  special  Act,  and  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the 
company  to  submit  their  plans.  Supposing  the 
board  refused  to  accord  approbation,  then  the  com- 
pany would  have  the  same  right  of  appealing  as 
everybody  else  would  have.  Colonel  Mansel  said 
said  that  the  magistrates  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  defendants  had  not  complied  with  the  law. 
The  court  gave  a verdict  against  them,  and  in  each 
case  they  would  be  fined  Is.  and  costs. 

■Vestries  and  their  Powers  over  Builders. 
— On  Friday  the  attention  of  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works  was  called  to  a communication 
mentioned  in  the  following  terms  in  the  agenda 
paper  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  — 
“ Letter  from  the  Lewisham  District  Board  calling 
attention  to  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to  the 
public  in  the  outlying  districts  from  the  formation 
of  new  streets  being  sanctioned  by  this  board  without 
imposing  any  condition  that  the  ground  laid  out 
for  the  streets  should  be  put  into  passable  condition 
for  traffic  prior  to  any  houses  being  erected  in  it, 
and  urging  npon  the  board  the  necessity  for  imposing 
a condition  to  the  sanction  of  new  streets  that  they 
should  be  at  once  formed,  and  made  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  vestries,”  &c.  The  clerk  of  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Works,  Mr.  B.  Ellis,  said  this  matter 
would  affect  all  the  outlying  districts,  such  as 
Hackney  and  Islington,  but  not  Shoreditch,  St. 
Luke’s,  or  the  other  parishes  nearer  to  the  city  ; and 
it  involved  really  the  question  whether  something 
should  not  be  done,  pending  the  operation  of  build- 
ing, to  compel  the  builders  to  do  something  to  the 
roads  on  which  they  erected  their  buildings  by 
making  certain  conditions  when  sanction  was  given 
for  such  roads.  He  scarcely  could  approve  of  the 
last  clause,  because  the  roads  would  so  soon  be 


allowed  to  go  out  of  repair.  Tho  chairman  (.Mr. 
Diiputy  Knliliiy)  Hald  ho  Hcarcidy  -awwliui  the  board 
conld  do  in  lha  matter  on  itB  first  reccplion  ; it 
should  go  to  thn  general  purpo-en  committee.  It 
was,  in  faet.  a suggni-tion  that  frenh  powi-m  kIioiiIiI 
bn  obtained  by  th«  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work-i  to 
enable  district  boarilH  and  vestries  to  acquire  more 
power  over  buildert.  'I'his  could  only  bo  obtained 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  C.  Orcen  movotl  the 
reference  of  tho  matter  to  tho  general  purposes 
committee.  Mr.  O.  B.  Holmes  socondml  it,  Imt  he 
desired  to  remind  tho  board  that  it  already  posseseed 
powers — for  instance,  as  to  building  lines — which  it 
did  not  put  into  practical  effect,  but  which  were 
really  allowed  to  become  obooleto  and  dead  letters. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  tho  matter  was  referred 
to  tho  general  purposes  committee  for  consideration 
and  report  accordingly. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Tadcabter. — This  church  has  just  received  an 
addition  in  the  form  of  a stained  glass  west  window. 
It  has  for  its  chief  illustration  a representation  of 
tho  Eodeemer  addressirg  his  disciples  and  the  people 
on  the  Mount.  Tho  design  and  execution  of  this 
work,  as  also  the  five-light  window  in  the  south 
aisle,  is  by  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 


CHUBB’S 

WROUGHT  IRON  DOORS, 

Fire  and  ThleNEe^istlnc  Strong  Eo'-mB,  Hafes,  and  Iron  Linlnffs. 
CHUBB’fl  P*TkNT  LOCKh. 

THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS 

And  Honoubabuk  Mbntion  at  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  post-free. 

CHUBB  & SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  Eypland, 
128,  Queen  Victorla-atreet,  St.  Paul's,  E.C. ; and 
68,  St.  James'--8treet,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial  stone  of  introduetory  buildings  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  Dulwich-grove  Con- 
gregational chapel  and  Sunday  school  was  laid  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  James  Cnbitt  is  the 
architect. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  the  landscape  painter,  for- 
merly of  Nottingham,  died  on  Friday  at  Chiswick. 

A two  days’  inquiry  was  held  at  Waterford,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week,  before  Mr. 
Hamilton,  an  inspector  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  an  application 
from  the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
d£15,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Waterford  water- 
works. Considerable  opposition  was  raised  to  the 
scheme. 

Two  stained  glass  windows  have  been  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  Wool  parish  church,  Dorsetshire. 
Each  portrays  two  of  the  Evangelists,  surmounted 
in  the  tracery  by  their  emblems,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  lights  are  memorial  ineriptions.  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell  carried  out  the  work. 

The  United  Methodist  Free-Chnrch  chapel  and 
schools  at  Holloway,  Derbyshire,  are  about  to  be 
enlarged,  and  the  chapel  reseated.  Mr.  George 
Eyre,  of  Codnor,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Wheeldon  Brothers,  Belper,  and  Mr.  Limb,  Amber- 
gate,  are  the  contractors. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOB  BURNING  BRICKS,  &o., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany^, 

Effect  a Gi'eat  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brickinaking  Company 
(Limited).  Armley,  Leeds. 


HPIKUS  A.VU  BOND'S 

r;  A I E T Y K K R T A U R A X T , 

HrUANI). 

•VOW  OPEN.  NOW  OPEN, 

TAni.J!  p’lIoTK  (tor  and  OffntNjnion)  from 

H o‘rl/n'k,  fit], 

Bukfkt,  for  liiffht  altw  for  Lumlu*onf, 

whiob  uro  nervod  from  12  til)  II  o'clock. 


(iKM.i.  lUtoa,  tor  LunchfionH,  DinncrH,  and  Hiippf'rs,  from 
Noon  till  Midnight  (for  and  Gontlcnif-n). 


Smokino  Uoom,  combiner  oU»«anco  with  comfort  and  cflft- 
cient  Ti'ntilation. 


8PIKR3  k POND. 


Tra&c  fiticis. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Banoor. — The  dispute  at  tho  chief  Bangor  slate 
yards  consequent  npon  the  employers’  demand  for 
an  extension  of  working  hours  until  4 o'clock  on 
Saturdays  has  taken  a serious  form,  owing  to  an 
anonymous  threatening  letter  with  the  representa- 
tions of  a coifin  and  a pistol  having  been  received 
by  the  chief  manager  of  the  slate  quarries.  The 
strike  committee  warmly  disavow  all  connection 
with  the  letter. 

Buxton. — At  a meeting  held  last  week  of  the 
Buxton  Master  Builders’  Association  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  joiners  and 
masons— the  former  from  fid.  to  7d.  per  hour,  and 
60  hours  instead  of  49J ; and  the  latter  from  .£1 16s. 
per  week  to  £l  8s.  6d.  for  the  winter  months,  and 
i01  lls.  3d.  per  week  of  50  hours  for  the  summer 
months. 

Edinburgh.— A fortnight  ago  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Builders’  Association  gave  notice  to  the 
executive  of  the  Operative  Masons’  Society  of  their 
intention  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  immediately 
from  7Jd.  to  7d.  per  hour.  The  workmen  at  that 
time  deferred  action  in  the  matter  till  the  masters 
specified  the  date  of  the  proposed  change.  This 
was  duly  intimated  to  the  operatives,  who  have,  it 
seems,  submitted  to  the  reduction.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  makes  a redaction  of  7d.  per 
hour  on  the  rate  of  wages,  or  8s.  fid.  per  week, 
since  the  month  of  May.  About  eight  weeks  ago  a 
partial  strike  occurred  amongst  the  masons  of 
Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  masters  having  given 
notice  of  a reduction  of  Id.  per  hour,  but  ultimately 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  workmen 
agreeing  to  one-half  that  amount  and  a modification 
of  the  bye-laws.  At  the  present  time  hundreds  of 
masons  are  going  about  idle  in  Edinburgh,  owing  to 
the  dnlness  of  trade. 

Elgin,  N.B.— The  master  carpenters  of  Elgin 
have  given  their  men  notice  of  a redaction  in  wages 
from  6jd.  to  fid.  per  hour,  to  come  into  force  on 
the  13th  of  January,  and  also  of  an  intention  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  the  present  bye-laws. 

Oxford. — A strike  at  Oxford  has  been  averted. 
The  master  builders  of  the  city  met  a deputation  of 
carpenters  in  the  City-bnildings,  and  after  some 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  wages  should  be 
reduced  Jd.  an  hour  from  the  28th  of  December.  A 
set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  by  which 
for  the  future  it  will  be  necessary  that  six  months’ 
notice  shall  be  gfiven  on  either  aide  before  any 
alteration  is  made. 

Southport. — The  master  joiners  and  builders  of 
Southport  have  given  notice  that  in  consequence  of 
the  present  depression  of  trade  they  will  reduce  the 
wages  of  their  men  to  7§d.  per  hour,  the  reduction 
to  take  effect  from  January  31.  It  is  likely  that 
opposition  will  be  offered. 
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REFLECTING  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 
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ENGLISH  WRITERS  ON  THE  FIVE 
ORDERS. 

rpHE  revival  of  Classic  art  wliicli 

has  been  traced  to  Florence  as  a birth- 
place was  comparatively  late  in  reaching 
onr  shores.  As  early  as  the  year  1485  the 
works  of  Vitruvius  had  been  printed  at 
Florence ; and  in  the  same — or,  perhaps, 
the  following — year  an  impression  of  the 
ten  books  of  this  author  was  issued  from 
the  famous  press  of  George  Herolt,  at 
Rome.  About  the  same  date,  but  after  the 
author’s  death,  the  works  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti  were  published  at  Florence  (pro- 
bably in  1485) ; and  from  that  time  forth 
all  the  chief  printers  of  Italy  were  busy 
with  editions  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  works 
of  the  numerous  writers  and  commentators 
on  the  ancient  architectrire,  which  was 
rapidly  growing  in  favour,  and  whose  ex- 
ponents were  gaining  patrons  among  the 
wise  and  powerful  rulers  who  governed 
Italy  at  that  time.  These  princes  gave  to 
Italy  the  series  of  magnificent  buildings  of 
the  Renaissance,  many  of  which  still 
remain  to  testify  to  the  greatness  of  the 
architects  who  practised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  illustrated  work  on  Classic 
architecture  published  in  England  was 
undoribtedly  that  of  John  Shute,  who 
went  to  Italy  in  1550,  at  the  expense  of 
D^idley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  on 
his  return  gave  us  “ the  first  and  chief 
groimds  of  architecture,  printed  by  John 
Marshe,  fob  1563.”  Shute  appears  to  have 
been  a painter,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
clever  figure  draughtsman.  We  have  re- 
cently given  our  readers  fac- simile  repro- 
ductions of  two  of  his  illustrations.  Dalla- 
way  tells  us  he  has  failed  to  authenticate 
any  of  his  buildings,  but  that  he  styled 
himself  “ paynter  and  architects. ” He  also 
published  in  1562  “ Two  very  notable  com- 
mentaries, the  one  of  the  original  of  the 
Turkes,  and  the  other  of  the  warres  of 
George  Scanderbeg,  translated  from  the 
Italian.”  8vo.,  bl.  letter ; and  Watts,  in  his 
“ Bibliotheca,”  gives  a list  of  many  other 
of  his  works.  His  book  on  architecture 
went  through  several  editions,  one  having 
appeared  in  1579  and  another  in  1584. 
Shute  was  a native  of  Collumpton,  Devon, 
and  died  Sept.  25th,  1563. 

The  next  English  writer  who  treated  of 
the  Five  Orders  seems  to  have  been  one 
Richard  Haydocke,  who,  in  1598,  pub- 
lished “ A tracte  containing  the  artes 
of  curious  paintings,  carvings,  and  build- 
ings, written  first  in  Italian  by  Jo  Paul 
Lomatius,  painter,  of  Milan.”  On  the 
singular  title-page,  engraved  on  copper,  with 
portraits  of  the  author  and  the  translator, 
and  a galaxy  of  gods  and  goddesses,  we  find 
that  the  work  was  “ Englished  by  R.  H., 
Student  in  Physik.”  The  book,  which  is 
rare,  is  a small  folio  of  218  pp.,  printed  at 
Oxford  by  Joseph  Barnes.  The  author 
dates  his  preface  from  S.  Marie  Coll,  (com- 
monly called  New  Coll.)  in  Oxford.  Though 
in  the  table  of  contents  we  have  a list  of  the 
chapters  of  all  the  seven  books  of  the  work 
of  Lomazzo,  published  at  Milan  in  1584, 
Haydocke  here  only  translates  five  of  them, 
but  promises  the  other  two  in  a subsequent 
work  which,  however,  seems  never  to  have 
appeared.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Bodley,  Esq.,  and  is  extremely  interesting 
for  the  following  reason — Lomazzo’s  work, 
with  the  exception  of  a wood-cut  portrait, 
is  not  illustrated,  but  Haydocke  gives  us 
numerous  copper-plate  engravings  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  text,  all  of  which  it  would 
seem  from  his  preface  were  designed  by 
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himself.  In  a rather  Icngtiiy  note  !ipp<uided 
to  the  third  book,  wliidi  lu;  b'riiiH  “ A briofc 
censure  of  the  booke  of  colovrs,”  we  read 
concerning  “limming  where  the  colovrs  are 
likewise  mixed  with  gummes,  but  laidewilh 
a thicke  body  and  substance  wherein  much 
arte  and  neatnesse  is  reipiired.  This  was 
much  vsed  in  former  times  in  Church 
bookes  (as  is  well  knowne),  as  also  in  draw- 
ing by  the  life  in  small  models  dealt  in  also 
of  late  yeares  by  some  of  our  countrymen  as 
Shoote,  Bettes,  dc.,  but  brovght  to  the  rare 
perfection  we  now  see  by  the  most  inge- 
nious, painfeull.  and  skilfull  master, 
Nicholas  Hilliard,  and  his  well-profiting 
scholler,  Isaacke  Oliver.” 

In  his  first  book  of  proportions  Haydocke 
gives  three  plates  of  the  Orders  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  are  founded  upon  the 
illustrations  in  Shute’s  work.  There  is 
a fine  copy  of  the  “ Tracte  ” in  the  art 
library  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Gwilt,  in  his  “ Encyclopaedia,”  asserts  that 
“ early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  trea- 
tises of  Lomazzo  and  Philibert  de  Lorme 
were  translated  into  English.”  We  have 
seen  that  Lomazzo’s  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  this  country  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  The  ten 
books  of  architecture  of  De  Lorme  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1567,  or  rather  in  that 
year  the  first  nine  books  were  issued  as 
“ Le  Premier  Tome  de  I’Architecture,”  and 
a previous  work  piiblished  in  1561  is  some- 
times bound  up  with  this  volume  to  form 
the  tenth  book.  The  first  work  was  termed 
*•  Nouvelles  Inventions  pour  Bien  Bastir  et 
a Petit  Fraiz.”  We  can  find  no  mention  of 
an  English  translation  of  De  Lorme’s 
“Architecture,”  in  Brunet,  nor  can  we  dis- 
cover any  record  of  it  in  the  libraries  of  any 
of  our  public  institutions  ; it  is  not  included 
in  the  “ Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on 
Art.”  De  Lorme’s  “ Nouvelles  Inventions” 
is  in  two  books,  and  is  curious  as  giving  a 
mode  of  constructing  timber  trusses  for 
domes  and  cupolas  with  short  pieces  of  wood 
in  two  thicknesses,  each  length  breaking 
joint  in  the  centre  of  the  one  with  which  it 
is  connected. 

The  writings  of  Serlio,  concerning  the 
date  of  the  first  edition  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  still  considerable  doubt,  were 
the  earliest,  we  think,  to  appear  in  England 
as  a complete  and  connected  work  on 
architecture.  Sebastian  Serlio,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a Bolognese  architect  who 
came  to  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (about  1540),  and  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. While  in  France  he  published 
his  first  and  second  books  on  architecture, 
in  1545.  His  third  and  fourth  books  had 
been  previously  published  in  Venice  be- 
tween the  years  1537  and  1540.  He  seems 
while  in  France,  after  the  death  of  Francis 

I.,  to  have  fallen  into  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  to  have  sold  his  wood  blocks 
and  some  of  his  manuscripts — the  latter  to 
Strada.  A painter  of  Antwerp,  named  P. 
Cocke  Van  Aelst,  was  in  possession  of  the 
blocks  of  the  fourth  book  prior  to  1542, 
and  the  rest  of  the  blocks  about  1545.  The 
first  five  books  complete,  translated  into 
Dutch,  were  published  in  one  volume  at 
Antwerp  in  1553.  No  bibliographic  re- 
search could,  we  think,  be  more  interesting 
than  to  ti’ace  these  woodcuts  of  Serlio’s 
through  their  subsequent  wanderings.  In 
1606  a second  edition  of  the  five  books,  with 
the  same  blocks,  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in 
Dutch.  In  1609  we  find  the  identical  wood 
blocks  in  the  hands  of  a printer  of  Basle, 
who  gave  us  a German  version  of  the  five 
books.  Then  we  come  to  1611,  when  Robert 
Peake  having  acquired  the  much-travelled 
and  now  almost  worn-out  blocks,  published 
the  first  English  edition,  printed  in  London 
by  Simon  Stafford.  Seidio,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  his  Italian  wandei'ings,  and  chiefly 
during  his  stay  in  Rome,  measured  many 
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ancient  buildings,  and  rude  illustrations  of 
these  remains,  drawn  to  scale,  ar^conta.iaed' 
in  his  third  book.  We  cannot  ti  ace  any  eub- 
Hccpumt  edition  of  Serlio’s  “Architecture” 
in  this  country,  and  with  the  English  edition 
of  1611  we  most  likely  see  the  last  of  the 
wood  blocks.  Serlio’s  works,  though  at  tbe 
time  of  their  first  appearance  they  atfcaint5«i 
immense  popularity,  and  went  throagb 
numerous  editions,  have  not  attained  the 
same  amount  of  recognition  in  more  recent 
times  as  those  of  Vignola  and  Palladio- 
Perrault  and  A.  de  Pompei  both  give  us  cona- 
parisons  of  the  proportions  adopted  by  hiioi 
in  their  useful  “ Parallels  of  the  Fi»c 
Orders.” 

As  Peake’s  work  is  one  of  considerable 
rarity  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a brief 
description  of  it.  He  most  likely  used  the. 
second  Dutch  edition  of  1606,  or  he  maj 
have  received  the  wood  blocks  from  the 
Basle  printer,  and  have  employed  the  Ger- 
man text  of  1609.  He  tells  us  on  the  title- 
pages — a separate  one  of  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  versions,  appears  t© 
each  book,  which  latter,  moreover,  are  so 
paged  as  to  be  complete  each  one  in  itself — 
that  the  work  was  “ translated  out  of  Italian 
into  Dutch  and  out  of  Dutch  into  English 
but  at  the  time  he  wrote  Dutch  may,  we 
think,  have  been  used  to  denote  the  Ger- 
man language — “High  Dutch”  and  “Iicsr 
Dutch”  being  the  only  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  two  languages.  When,  was 
the  German  language  first  so  called  in  Eng- 
land 2 Peake  addresses  his  dedication  “ T® 
The  High  and  Mightie  Prince  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales.”  The  dedication  is  followed  by  a 
short  preface  appealing  “ to  the  Loners  of 
Architecture.”  and  then  comes  the  first 
book  with  15  folios ; the  second  with  27 ; 
the  third  with  74 ; the  fourth  with  72,  and 
the  “ fift  ” with  16  folios,  the  quaintly  bor- 
dered title  being  included  in  each  case. 

The  five  books  which  appear  in  so  many 
versions  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the 
labours  of  Serlio,  and  as  almost  every  ac- 
count of  his  writings  we  have  yet  seen  is 
incorrect  in  one  or  other  of  the  particulars, 
and  as  there  are  many  inaccuracies  in  even, 
the  latest  authority  upon  the  subject,  the 
“ Universal  Catalogue,”  before  alluded  to, 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  a correct  list  of 
the  works  of  Serlio,  and  reserve  our  remain- 
ing remarks  with  reference  to  certain  other 
writers  upon  the  Five  Orders  for  another 
article.  We  have  compiled  our  information 
from  the  excellent  article  in  the  “ Biographic 
Universelle,”  the  catalogue  of  Count, 
Cigonara,  who  had  a splendid  collection  ©E 
the  works  of  Serlio,  and  the  “ Universal 
Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art  ”: — 

I.  “ Regole  Generate  di  Architettura” 
(the  4th  book),  fob,  Venice,  1537 ; 2nd, 
1539;  3rd,  1540;  4th,  1544  ; 5th,  1551;  6tii, 
1559 ; German  version,  fob,  Antwerp^, 
1542  ; French  version,  fob,  Antwerp,  1542; 
2nd,  1545 ; Dutch  version,  fob,  Antwerp, 
1549  ; Spanish  version,  fob,  Toledo,  1563. 

II.  “ II  Terzo  Libro  nel  quale  si  fugurane  e 
descrivone  le  Artichieta  di  Roma,”  foL, 
Venice,  1540, 1544,  1551,  1562 ; Dutch,  fob, 
Antwerp,  1546  ; French,  fob,  Paris,  1545. 
Spanish,  fob,  Toledo,  1563.  (In  one  voL 
with  book  4,  by  F.  de  Villalpando.) 

III.  “ II  Primo  e il  Secondo  Libro.” 
French  and  Italian,  fob,  Paris,  1545  ; 2nd, 
1547 ; 3rd,  1550 ; 4th,  1490  ; Italian  only, 
fob,  Venice,  1551,  1560  ; Dutch,  fob,  Ant- 
werp, 1546  ; French  only,  fob,  Antwerp, 
1545,  1547,  1650.  (Note. — We  believe  the 
1547  and  1550  editions,  both  of  Paris,  by 
J,  Barbe,  and  of  Antwerp,  contained  all  the 
five  books.) 

IV.  “ II  Quinto  Libro  de  Templi,”  fol., 
Paris,  1547  ; fob,  Venice,  1551,  155£. 
Dutch,  fob,  Antwerp,  1553. 

The  above  five  books  were  bound  together 
as  the  “ Architecture  of  Serlio.”  Fob,  Fc. 
and  Itab,  Paris,  1550  ; Dutch  fob,  Antwerp^ 
by  P.  Cocke,  1553;  ditto,  fob,  Amsterdam, 
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1606  ; 

Gernuin,  f > 

1.,  IJaHle,  by  I 

/.  Koenig, 

1600; 

Mii'gliuli,  f" 

1.,  London,  by 

R.  Peake, 

1611. 

Til''  -aiiie  wood  blocks  wi 

■re  used  in 

all  th( 

■;ie  editions. 

V.  • 

• Libro  K:;ti 

■aonliiiario  <li 

Architel- 

tura,” 

fob,  Lyons 

, 1.551,  1.5.5H, 

1.560  ; fob. 

Veniei 

•,  1.557,  I5.5.S. 

1.560,  1.567. 

The 

above  work 

was  not  intended  to  form 

part  of  Ilia  tr(.“ati.;e  on  arcliitoctiire  ; liuncc 
tlie  titled 

VI.  “ 0[)(Te  (li  Aroliitcttnra  lil)ri  Boi.” 

•■to.,  Venice,  1.572.  'J’ranBlated  into 

Latin  Ly  Saiaoeno,  fol.,  VoTiico,  15(»!). 

VII.  “ 11  Settinio  Libro  di  Ai'cliitettura,” 
fol.,  Frankfort,  J575,  with  a Latin  trans- 
lation. 

VIII.  “ Tntte  I'Opero  d’Architettura  et 
Proapottiva.”  4to.,  Venice,  1584,  ItiOO, 
161!) ; fol.,  Venice,  16611,  with  a Latin 
translation ; 4to.,  Vicenza,  no  date ; also 
161!). 

The  last  is  the  only  complete  edition  of 
the  author,  and  the  folio  of  1663  appears 
to  be  the  last  date  of  publication  (see 
Perrault,  Pompei,  and  Le  Blond).  Many 
of  the  single  books  published  at  various 
dates  are  often  bound  together  to  form 
entii-e  sets  of  the  work,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  doubt  respecting 
the  different  editions.  The  above  dates  are 
believed  to  include  all  the  issues  of  Serlio’s 
works. 


ARCHITECT  OR  SURVEYOR? 
f'pHE  discussion  of  a question  of  some 
importance  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  pi’ofessiou  was  opened  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne  last  Friday  evening  at  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  a full  report  of  which  will 
be  found  on  another  page.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  a discussion  upon  a subject 
so  often  made  the  theme  of  animated  con- 
troversy in  the  profession  as  that  respecting 
architects  and  quantities,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  subject  is  one  of  perennial 
interest,  that  it  is  continually  cropping  up 
as  one  of  the  vexatce  questiones  of  architec- 
tural practice,  and  that  it  is  one,  moreover, 
which  demands  settlement  before  any  one 
can  complacently  style  himself  “ ai’chitect” 
upon  his  door  plate.  In  the  provinces, 
it  is  true,  the  idea  of  an  architect  taking 
out  his  own  quantities  has  never  been 
challenged — at  least,  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
offices — but  in  London  the  question  has  been 
fraught  with  difficulties  which  the  old  bye- 
laws and  regulations  of  the  Institute  have 
much  tended  to  aggravate.  Mr.  Payne,  in 
opening  the  discussion,  plainly  put  the 
question  from  one  stand-point,  maintaining 
the  view  that  the  architect  is  justified  in 
taking  out  his  own  quantities  for  buildings 
under  his  care ; that  the  practice  of 
analysing  and  resolving  the  parts  of  a 
building  into  its  constituent  elements  is 
both  desirable  and  necessary  to  enable  the 
architect  to  write  out  his  own  specifications, 
and  beneficial  as  a mental  discipline,  and 
further  that  such  a practice  as  the  dissection 
of  the  building  insures  him  against  loose- 
ness of  detail.  These  in  brief  were  the 
main  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Payne, 
and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  unanswer- 
able from  this  side  of  the  case ; but,  as  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  afterwards  hinted,  there  was 
an  important  distinction  to  be  made,  or 
another  point  of  view  from  which  the  whole 
question  had  to  be  looked  at.  If  we  may  be 
permitted  to  put  it  in  another  form,  it  is 
simply  this  : whether  the  architect  is  to  be 
regarded  chiefly  as  the  artist  and  conceiver 
of  the  design  in  aU  that  relates  to  its  com- 
pletion as  a Vjuilding,  or  whether  he  is  to 
become  the  responsible  contractor  to  his 
client  to  carry  out  a certain  design  for 
so  much  money  ? In  other  words,  as  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  said,  the  drawings  and 
specification  of  a building  represent  it  as  a 
whole,  wliile  the“  quantities  ” represent  the 
amounts  of  stone,  brick,  timber,  and  labour 


expi-nded  upon  it.  The cniidoyiT  wantsiicom- 
)il<-te  buildiiig  only  ; he  looks  to  liis  areliiLect 
foi’ the  re.sult,  not  the  means.  It  may  In* 
true  the  (juantities  form  t he  means  and  be- 
come the  instrutnent  of  eai-rying  out  the 
an  hileet’s  intention,  butweeannot  see  wliy 
the  designer’s  labour  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  builder’s.  It  is  ch-ai-1^ 
cxceciding  the  rational  limits  of  the  archi- 
tect’s duty,  ami  committing  him  to  figures 
and  (juaiitities  that  may  seriously  comjiro- 
mise  his  work  as  an  independent  pro- 
fessional arbiter  between  the  contracting 
parties.  If  he  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
(piantitii^s  of  material  and  labour,  he  really 
becomes  the  I'esponsible  contractor,  under 
whom  the  building  contractor  possesses 
only  a secondary  responsibility  of  pricing 
out  the  document.  One  of  the  strongest 
reasons  urged  to  justify  the  quantity-taking 
architect  was  that  the  architect  knows  best 
the  wants  of  his  client,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  better  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
the  document.  This  is  true,  but  his  duty 
here  is  fulfilled  in  the  specification  upon 
which  the  bill  of  quantities  is,  and  must  be, 
solely  based.  We  at  once  acknowledge  Mr. 
Payne’s  contention  that  the  preparation  of 
the  latter  fortifies  the  architect,  and  induces 
a more  careful,  precise,  and  practical  regard 
to  detail — it  makes  him,  in  fact,  a man  of 
business.  No  one  can  doubt  the  force  of 
this  assertion  who  has  ever  pi’epared  a set 
of  quantities  for  his  own  buildings,  and  we 
think  every  young  ai’cbitect  should  suffi- 
ciently become  master  of  detail  and 
measrirement  to  be  competent  to  prepare 
his  own,  or  to  check  those  of  a surveyor 
employed  by  him.  The  ability  to  prepare 
such  a document  should  be  a qualification, 
most  certainly,  in  any  future  course  of  pro- 
fessional education : it  should  be  as  neces- 
sary as  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
mensuration  themselves;  and  the  method 
of  dissecting  the  amount  of  cube  stone  in  a 
cornice  or  traceried  window,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  labour  upon  its  different  surfaces, 
or  the  quantity  of  cube  fir  in  a roof  truss, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  different  timbers 
composing  it,  ought  to  present  no  more 
difficulty  to  the  architect  than  any  of  the 
simple  rules  of  mathematics.  But  hei’ethe 
use  of  quantities  to  the  architect  should  end. 
If  he  is  able  to  design  his  work  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  methods  of  measurement  and 
valuation  adopted  by  the  surveyor,  and  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  modus  oper- 
andi  of  quantity-taking  to  enable  him  to  de- 
tect a discrepancy  or  to  ascertain  the  accuracy 
of  a bill,  his  duty  to  his  client  is  satisfied. 
Mr.  Watson’s  proposal  of  making  the  “ quan- 
tities ” part  of  contract,  with  the  knowledge 
of  client,  would  of  course  get  over  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  the  architect  preparing  them,  the 
payments  for  them  being  clearly  defined  and 
made  by  the  employer ; but  if  we  go  so  far 
as  to  make  a general  rule  as  to  the  former 
which  is  now  universally  admitted  by  the 
profession,  it  is  a question  whether  we 
should  not  restrict  the  architect’s  work, 
limiting  it  to  its  proper  functions,  and  be 
doing  what  is  the  present  obvious  tendency 
of  the  profession  towards  the  division  of 
labour — namely,  the  employment  of  a class 
of  surveyors  who  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  quantities  and  building  surveying. 
Mr.  Smith  observed  that  the  quantities 
might  be  in  the  architect’s  hands,  but  that 
an  independent  surveyor  should  take  them 
out. 

We  are  led  at  this  point  to  another  con- 
sideration, and  that  is  whether  quantities 
should  become  a recognised  document  in 
the  contract  or  not  ? The  general  opinion 
in  the  profession  is  that  they  should  be- 
come a part  of  the  contract,  and  be  pre- 
pared with  the  concurrence  of  the  employe. 
There  is  a very  natural  objection  on  the 
part  of  a client  under  the  present  system  to 
pay  for  a document  of  which  he  is  in  total 
ignorance.  A client  engages  an  architect  to 


prejiare  deHigns  and  drawings,  and  sujiervise 
his  building,  hut  he  does  not  for  a inoinent 
imagine  that  another  2i  pi-i’  cent,  conies 
out  of  his  jjoeket  for  the  preparation 
<)f  the  items  or  the  document  on  which 
the  builder  ha-es  his  contr;u;t  tender. 
As  it  often  hajqjens  the  tenders  are  above 
the  employer’s  means,  and  he  abandons  his 
intention  of  building.  I.aider  these  cir- 
cumstances a very  frequimt  difficulty 
occurs:  the  client  refuses  U)  pay  for  the 
quantities,  and,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  we  do  not  see  that  he  is  fairly  com- 
pelled to  pay  (although  in  law  the  liability 
18  admitted),  as  not  being  infornuid  of  their 
necessity  he  cannot  be  supposed  t<j  make 
himself  liable  for  what  be  did  not  know. 
Now,  as  the  “ bill  of  quantities  ” is  allowed 
to  be  a very  necessary  means  of  estimating 
the  cost  of  a building,  there  appears  to  be 
only  one  alternative  open — namely,  that  it 
should  become  a part  of  the  ixmtract,  and 
the  next  question  is  by  whom  should  it  be 
prepared.  There  are  many  reasons  which 
may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  prepared  by  the  parties  willing 
to  contract,  especially  as  it  is  a part  of  the 
tender.  As,  however,  the  architect  knows 
the  requirements  of  his  design  the  best,  the 
selection  of  a surveyor  may  be  fairly  left  to 
him,  for  we  cannot  see  in  what  way  any 
collusion  or  fraudulent  connivance  can  take 
place  between  the  architect  and  surveyor, 
their  interests  not  being  identical,  and 
the  “ bill,”  being  a recognised  document,  ap- 
pended to  the  contract.  Of  course,  such 
a thing  as  a secret  commission  or  doucetu* 
for  introducing  the  work  to  the  surveyor 
should  be  strictly  prohibited — the  contract 
drawings  and  specification  being  simply 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surveyor,  and 
his  commission  being  paid,  as  now,  by  the 
successful  contractor.  As  Mr.  Roger  Smith 
said,  it  was  a most  undesirable  transaction 
for  an  architect  to  receive  payment  from 
the  builder,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
strongest  reason  to  be  urged  against  taking 
out  his  own  quantities.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  bring  an  unbiassed  mind  to  bear 
upon  his  work  if  as  architect  he  has  any  con- 
nection of  this  sort,  and  there  is  finally  the 
objection  that  the  artistic  instinct  is  anta- 
gonistic to  so  laborious  and  uncongenial  a 
work.  If  we  regard  the  large  class  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers  that  hold  corporation 
and  sanitary  appointments,  the  objections 
we  have  named  in  respect  of  private  pro- 
fessional practices  are  even  more  intensi- 
fied, as  the  fact  of  receiving  a percentage 
from  contractors  in  large  undertakings — 
such  as  roadmaking  and  sewerage — neces- 
sarily places  the  adviser  of  the  corporation 
in  a delicate  and  often  difficult  position 
from  which  he  should  entirely  be  free. 


REVIVED  GUILD  ACTION  AND  THE 
COMPANY  OF  PLUMBERS. 

IT  is  not,  perhaps,  uninteresting  to  remark 
how  professional  or  trade  guilds  descend 
from  their  original  and  avowed  purpose.  It 
is  certainly  instructive  to  notice  the  readi- 
ness with  which  individuals  of  easily-earned 
position  and  name  enrol  themselves  as 
members  of  them,  and  eagerly  seek  for  their 
distinctions.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the 
original  intention  of  founders  of  our  pro- 
fessional institutions  and  trade  guilds  or 
companies,  and  the  position  they  occupy 
now,  to  perceive  the  great  falling-off  from 
their  original  purpose.  We  have  a pamphlet 
before  us  entitled,  “ R'wived  Guild  Action,” 
containing  some  suggestions  to  the  wardens 
and  court  of  assistants  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers,  by  the  Worshipful 
Master,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  in  which  the 
writer  ably  contends  for  a revival  of  the 
excellent  rules  and  objects  of  ancient 
guilds.  As  Mr.  Shaw  reminds  us,  the  trade 
guilds  of  Loudon  were  originally  estab- 
lished to  organise  industry — to  provide  for 
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cxcolloncc  of  craft, ainanship  as  well  as  to 
unite  the  workora  in  each  craft  in  a frater- 
nity. They,  in  truth,  pcrfornicd  the  work 
of  trade-unions  and  la'iielit  societies  of  our 
day,  but  upon  a sounder  basis  of  co-opera- 
tion.  Masters  and  eniployes — workmen  of 
every  jjrade — were  united  into  one  common 
federation,  without  the  disturbinf'  interests 
which  now  distract  capitalist  and  workman. 
But  the  system  of  training  or  apprentice- 
ship was  upon  a very  different  footing'  from 
that  of  the  present  day.  E.xperience  and 
knowledge  were  handed  down  from  master 
to  pupil:  each  guild  provided  the  soundest 
procurable  iustruction,  and  the  workman 
was  not,  as  at  present,  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources and  single-handed  endeavours,  but 
became  one  of  a fraternity  which  held  out 
to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Mr. 
Shaw  admits  that  during  the  last  hundred 
years  the  old  guilds  have  been  “falling  to 
pieces,”  and  are  being  replaced  by  minor 
organisations.  He  attributes  this  chiefly 
to  the  division  of  labour  and  the  increase  of 
our  working  population,  whereby  it  is  en- 
abled to  become  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting. Apprenticeship,  as  the  author 
very  justly  remarks,  has  either  entirely 
disappeared  or  nearly  so.  We  may  instance 
this  result  in  nearly  all  modern  building 
trades,  and  it  is  a cause  of  much  of  the  decay 
of  interest  and  decline  of  skill  displayed  in 
modern  workmanship.  It  is  true  we  have 
in  our  larger  establishments  some  approach 
to  the  corporate  principle  of  the  ancient 
trade  guilds — that  is  to  say,  the  members 
of  the  establishment  are  benefit  ted  under 
the  management  of  the  employer;  and  in 
some  cases  the  workmen  share  in  the  profits 
and  belong  to  a mutual  benefit  club,  but  we 
do  not  think  this  principle  has  taken  root 
so  well  as  the  author  imagines,  much  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  antagonistic 
interests  of  employers  and  workmen. 

Now  the  trade- unions,  against  which  so 
many  i-aise  objections,  are  in  reality  in  part 
the  revival  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
old  guilds.  They  have  secured  to  the  less  for- 
tunate members  of  a craft  many  advantages 
— such  as  a fund  for  relief  in  time  of  sick- 
ness or  old  age,  and  independence  of  action ; 
but,  as  the  author  remarks,  they  as  yet 
have  made  no  provision  for  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
the  one  weak  point  of  trade-unionism,  and 
until  the  working  classes  begin  to  realise 
the  importance  of  making  themselves  profi- 
cient the  modern  slop-shop  workmanship  of 
which  we  have  so  often  complained  will 
remain  the  blot  of  modern  industry  and  the 
handle  for  all  kinds  of  complaints.  Mr. 
Shaw,  while  thinking  the  system  of  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  entrants  adopted  by  the 
unions,  so  as  to  limit  competition,  is  desir- 
able,  yet  very  justly  observes  that  the 
limitation  is  intended  by  the  men  to  keep 
down  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  in  their 
particular  trade,  and  the  whole  craft  is  not 
benefitted  as  under  theold  apprentice  system. 
These  are  some  of  the  arguments  the  writer 
uses  to  show  the  necessity  that  is  arising  to 
supply  defects  in  the  present  system,  and  to 
revive,  as  far  as  the  Plumbers’  Company  is 
concerned,  the  ancient  principle  of  training 
craftsmen  for  their  work  : thus  to  maintain 
a supply  of  skilled  labour  equal  to  the 
scientific  progress  and  wants  of  the  time.  By 
the  men,  as  well  as  by  the  masters,  such  an 
improvement  is  loudly  called  for,  and  in  the 
building  trades  we  certainly  think  the  future 
of  art-workmanship  depends  on  the  issue. 
Of  course,  the  author  urges  this  reform  in 
the  interests  of  the  plumbers.  The  writer 
says  “ the  Plumbers’  Company  is  under  a 
responsibility  to  the  public — to  society  at 
large — which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  the  ‘ economy  ’ of 
a household  depends  upon  the  plumbers.  It 
is  upon  them,  far  more  than  upon  any  other 
trade,  that  the  public  are  dependent  for 
comfort  and  health  in  their  households — in 


other  words,  for  probal)ly  u.t  li'ast  twenty 
out  of  every  twenty- four  hours  of  their  life. 
It  is  we  who  have  todotlie  work  of  ttujtply  in 
houses  for  water,and  also  for  the  drainage  oi- 
sewerage  by  which  tlie  waste  and  offensive 
materials  of  household  lib;  are  got  rid  of.” 
Entering  into  these  arrangenients  seriatim 
the  author  shows  how  much  c>f  our  comfort 
depends  on  good  plumbery,  such  as  water 
supply,  good  joints,  weather- tight  roofing, 
the  position  of  cisterns — about  which  we 
have  the  very  salutary  recommendation  that 
will  come  home  to  many  householders  just 
now,  that  cisterns  should  be  kept  .away  from 
the  body  of  the  house,  in  some  outlying 
part,  to  lessen  risk  of  overflow  and  damage. 
As  to  drainage,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  nothing 
of  which  our  readers  are  ignorant,  though 
we  r.ather  join  issue  with  him  when  he  says 
“ it  is  to  the  plumbers  that  the  public  now 
look  for  measures  to  remedy  ” the  evils  of 
bad  house  drainage.  We  do  not  think  so. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  the  plumbers  have 
had  their  way  too  long  with  solder,  and 
air-tight  pipes,  and  connections,  and  if  we 
had  followed  them  there  would  have  been 
no  such  an  idea  as  a ventilating  cesspool  or 
a disconnection  of  house  drains.  For  a long 
time  they  opposed  snch  an  improvement  to 
a man,  and  many  are  still  prejudiced  against 
the  cleaner  fittings  of  earthenware,  iron,  and 
slate.  But  as  the  shoemaker  swears  by  his 
leather,  so  does  the  plumber  by  his  lead ; 
and,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  every  class 
has  its  bias.  However,  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Company 
advocating  wholesome  doctrines  and  assist- 
ing to  exterminate  old  ones  among  his  craft 
— such  as  the  abolition  of  common  traps, 
the  urgency  of  the  removal  of  all  closets, 
bath-rooms,  and  sinks  as  far  as  possible 
from  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  use 
of  air-pipes  to  house  drains.  Coming  to 
the  remedies,  Mr.  Shaw  suggests  either  a 
prize  or  money  gift  to  youths  who  are  willing 
to  become  apprentices,  or  offering  the  mem- 
bership of  the  company  as  a premium  and 
diploma  to  craftsmen  who  are  worthy  of  it, 
with  the  attendant  pensions  or  gratuities 
which  the  company  can  confer  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  old  age.  Such  a course  of  action 
would  be  an  incentive  to  good  workmanship 
and  character.  As  to  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  the  author  proposes  an  exami- 
nation of  the  candidate  before  the  master  or 
a committee — of  course  having  reference 
mainly  to  previous  employment  by  a mem- 
ber or  employer  of  character  and  position ; 
the  application  for  membership  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  employer  under  whom  the 
workman  has  served  for  a given  number  of 
years.  The  certificate  of  efficiency  thus 
obtained  would  be  a passport  to  employ- 
ment. We  heartily  commend  the  scheme 
proposed  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  the  attention  of 
his  company — a guild  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Edwai’d  III.,  and  which  is  the  only 
organised  society  for  the  craft  in  England. 
In  laying  before  our  readers  the  scheme  our 
great  desire  is  that  other  of  the  City  guilds 
may  follow  the  example,  and  that  carpenters, 
plasterers,  and  the  many  other  craftsmen 
engaged  in  the  great  industry  of  building 
may  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  organising 
like  benefits  in  their  respective  societies  or 
trade-unions.  The  labour  market  is  over- 
burdened with  hands  just  now,  but  how 
many  skilled  and  conscientious  workers  are 
there  ? 


THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.* 

A MONG  the  few  archaeological  works 
which  have  exercised  their  influence 
down  to  our  own  times,  that  of  Sir  John 
Gardner  Wilkinson  on  the  “ Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  ” occu- 


* The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.il.S.,  F.K.G.S. 
A new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  Samuel  Birch, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  London : John  Murray. 


pies  an  important  place.  Sir  G.ardner 
WilkijiRon  was  a born  Jirchitolo  ;int.  While 
a boy  we  lind  he  luul  a sti'ong  inclination  to 
travel  and  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  he 
entered  the  navy  with  this  object  in  view. 
Earljy  in  life  he  showed  a decided  taste  for 
architecture,  and  made  sketches  of  clinrehes 
when  at  school  at  Harrow.  While  at 
Oxford  he  followed  up  the  same  tiiste  in 
drawing  objects  in  the  Arundel  Collection. 
According  to  good  authority  we  find  Sir 
Gardner  early  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,  a great  .archmological  explorer, 
who  persuaded  him  to  enter  into  the  survey 
and  study  of  Egyptian  remains.  In  1821 
he  set  out  for  that  purpose  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Cairo.  Here  he  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  language,  and  began  the 
work  of  exploration  in  Lov/er  Nubia  and 
other  parts,  including  the  Egyptian  oases, 
a»d  his  first  visit  extended  over  a period  of 
12  years.  His  fii’st  work  v/as  “ Materia 
Hieroglyphica,”  with  plates.  Other  works 
followed  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  and 
returning  to  England  in  1833,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  he  began  his  celebrated  work, 
a new  edition  of  which  is  now  before  us,  the 
book  having  been  first  published  in  1837. 
Since  the  publication  of  “ The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  the 
author  made  several  other  visits  to  Egypt, 
and  the  result  of  these  disco  veries,  we  pre- 
sume, have  been  incorporated  in  the  new 
edition.  We  open  the  new  work,  and  find 
it  has  been  edited  and  revised  by  that  well- 
known  and  learned  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Samuel 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  from  whose 
preface  we  learn  that  the  work  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  corrected  from  the  notes  and 
manuscript  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
left  behind  after  his  recent  death  in  1875. 
Little  of  the  original  text  has  been,  how- 
ever, altered  or  omitted.  Dr.  Birch’s  revision 
having  been  mainly  confined  to  the  cor- 
rection or  expurgation  of  such  opinions 
and  statements  as  the  progress  of  discovery 
has  rendered  necessary  in  the  work.  The 
new  views  and  facts,  many  of  much  interest 
and  value,  have  been  judiciously  embodied 
in  the  form  of  notes,  and  here  and  there  as 
interpolations  in  the  text ; but  in  all  cases 
the  initials  of  the  present  editor  have  been 
affixed  to  them,  so  that  the  reader  is  at  no 
loss  to  discover  what  notes  are  due  to  the 
original  author,  or  to  Dr.  Birch.  Many  of 
the  corrections  consist  of  alterations  in  the 
orthography  of  leading  names,  which  the 
researches  of  modei-n  Egyptologists  have 
introduced.  On  this  point  Dr.  Birch  re- 
marks: “The  system  of  transliteration  of 
Egyptian  words  and  names  is  still  in  a 
transitional  state,  but  in  the  interest  of 
comparative  philology  and  general  science 
it  is  hoped  that  some  final  settlement,  such 
as  was  proposed  at  the  Congress  of 
Oi-ientalists,  held  in  London  in  1874,  will 
soon  be  universally  adopted.  This  system 
has  been  followed  wherever  the  Egyptian 
words  are  cited  in  the  native  form,  but  not 
when  they  are  mentioned  by  classical 
authors.”  The  editor  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  Lady  Wilkinson  for  the  notes 
left  by  the  author,  who  continued  his 
Egyptian  studies  to  the  last  ; to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Chappell  for  additions  on  Egyptian 
music;  and  to  his  son,  Mr.  Y/'alter  de  Gray 
Birch  for  important  literary  assistance. 

In  the  first  volume,  chapters  Y.  and  YI. 
possess  most  interest  to  the  architectural 
student,  though  we  are  surprised  to  find  so 
few  additions.  We  do  not  know  whether 
all  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  more  recent 
researches  in  this  bi-anch  have  been  em- 
bodied. The  elevation  and  plan  given  of 
an  Egyptian  house,  from  sculptures,  afford 
UR  a rough  idea  of  the  larger  kind  of  houses. 
They  were  quadrangular  in  plan,  comprising 
an  open  area  in  the  centre,  and  transversely 
to  it  ran  an  aveniie  lined  by  trees.  The  four 
angular  covered  spaces  were  occupied  by 
rooms  for  stores  on  the  ground  floor.  There 
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n.iH  M porti('()  or  j)oivli  lii'fori'  tlio  l'l■ollt- 
<l(ior  /jiifLiKi;,  mi|ti)orti‘(l  on  two  rohiiiinH, 
Jx'low  till-  of  wliirli  wci-.-  filjaiulH  or 

h.iiuK'i  H,  tlic  occii|iiint’H  namo  la'in^  Hom<!- 
painted  on  tlm  lintel  or  iinjioHtH. 

1 tee  tHionally  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
<loiihle  row  of  eolnnms,  between  whieh 
stood  colossal  stataies  of  the  kino.  Wood- 
cuts of  sni'h  jiorehes  fi-oin  I'liebes  and 
Alabast  ron  illustrate  this.  Houses  of  small 
•■sire,  often  conneetcd,  lined  the  sides  of 
.streets  ; they  raiady,  says  our  author,  (!X- 
ee('dedtwo  stories,  many  of  them  consisting 
only  of  a ('round  floor  and  an  upper  set  of 
rooms.  In  some  of  these  smaller  plans  the 
oourt  “ was  an  empty  space  larger  than  the 
Roman  impliivinm,  probably  paved  with 
stone  or  containing  a few  trees,  a small 
tank  (or  well)  or  a fountain  in  its  centre, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a flight  of 
st(>ps  led  to  the  main  entrance  from  with- 
otit.”  The  small  plans  furnished  to  illus- 
trate houses  of  this  sort  show  a variety  of 
•arrangements  of  the  apartments.  Some 
consist  of  a court  and  corridors,  with  a set 
of  rooms  on  each  aide ; others  with  the 
ap.artments  arranged  unsymmetrically 
along  one  side,  or  in  the  angle.  The  plan 
given  of  the  ancient  city  near  Tel-el- 
Amarna,  called  by  the  author  Alabastron 
ibut  now  considered  to  be  Psinaula),  affords 
a good  idea  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  an 
Egyptian  city.  Some  of  the  remains  show 
houses  of  only  a eourt  and  three  or  four 
store-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a 
single  chamber  above,  reached  by  a flight 
of  steps  from  the  court.  There  is  a model 
m the  British  Museum  of  a small  house  of 
this  kind.  In  the  court  a woman  is  repre- 
sented making  bread,  and  the  store-rooms 
were  full  of  grain  when  the  model  was  found, 
hut  a rat  in  the  lazaretto  at  Leghorn  in  one 
night,  it  is  said,  devoured  the  contents. 
“ On  entering  the  poi’ch  you  passed  into  an 
open  court  aula,  (or  hall  of  the  Romans), 
containing  a mandara,  or  receiving  room 
for  guests.”  This  is  shown  to  be  suppoi’ted 
hy  columns  decorated  with  banners,  with 
an  awning  over  it,  closed  only  in  the  lower 
part.  There  was  an  interior  door  to  this 
court,  leading  to  the  interior,  through  which 
the  master  passed  to  receive  the  visitor. 
An  inner  and  larger  avenue  or  court  fol- 
lowed, quite  open  and  lined  with  trees,  and 
this  inner  court  communicated  right  and 
left  with  the  private  apartments.  There 
was  a back  entrance  to  this  central  court 
(posticum),  and  the  chambers  on  each  side 
were  similar — six  on  each  side — the  doors  of 
which  faced  each  other  along  a transverse 
and  narrower  avenue,  which,  with  the 
central  court,  divided  the  square  area  into 
four  square  divisions.  These  smaller  ave- 
nues formed  the  entrances  to  each  chamber, 
and  were  shaded  with  trees.  At  the  end  of 
one  was  a sitting-room,  facing  the  doorway 
to  the  great  court ; over  this  and  the  other 
chambers  were  apartments,  also  of  the 
upper  story.  In  another  instance  we  see  a 
court  or  avenue  (or  amvia).  with  trees  on 
one  side  being  a series  of  chambers,  open- 
ing on  corridors.  A receiving-i'oom  forms 
A square  compartment  at  entrance  end  of 
the  main  avenue,  down  which  it  looks,  and 
this  avenue  is  lined  with  columns,  and  led 
to  a private  and  isolated  sitting-room.  It 
was  probably  one  of  these  interiors  Mr. 
Long  selected  in  his  celebrated  pictiu’e  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  “An  Egyptian  Feast,” 
and  the  convivialities  of  social  life  took 
place  in  these  I’etreats,  shaded  from  the 
3tm’s  rays  by  awnings.  The  walls  and 
columns  were  stuccoed  and  painted  with 
devices,  and  many  details  of  the  doors  and 
hinges  are  engraved,  to  which  the  student 
may  turn  with  profit.  Of  vaults  and  arched 
roofs  nothing  new  is  added  to  the  old 
edition,  though  Dr.  Birch  apj^ends  a note 
that  the  “ stone  vault  has  been  found  as 
early  as  the  6th  dynasty.”  The  ai’ch  in  the 
tomb  near  the  Pyramids  is  engraved,  as- 


signed to  the  .'ilh  dynasty,  and,  as  the 
author  nunai'k  i,  tlie  ])aueily  of  W(s>d  in 
Egypt  led  to  the  invention  of  the  :ireli, 
found  in  tlie  toml)i.  a . eat  ly  as  the  com. 
lueneement  of  tie'  I Hth  dynasty.  Of  about 
I."  lU  llooiiiH  wen;  often  arclied,  and  the 

iippi-r  ones  were  fre.|uently  surmotinted  by 
tbe  wooden  iiiiiltjiif,  or  wind-eimduetor,  seen 
at  Cairo.  I’afteriis  of  the  painted  Egyptian 
ceilings  ;ire  given  on  plate  VIII.,  from  a 
tonil)  at  E’Sioot,  in  which  many  beautiful 
fiads  iire  se'cn,  ;ind  other  conventionalised 
forms,  based  on  tlie  lotus,  the  diamond, 
sqtiare,  tind  circle.  Before  leaving  this  part 
of  the  work  we  may  say  numerous  other 
allusions  to  shops,  villas,  farm-yards, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  other  accessories  are 
to  be  found  well  illustrated  from  scidptures, 
and  which  furnish  to  the  curious  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptnans. 

Chapter  VI.  treats  on  the  furniture  of 
Egjqitian  houses,  and  will  be  found  of 
special  interest,  many  new  notes  having 
been  added.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
represent  objects  from  Mr.  Salt’s  collection 
and  in  the  British  Museum.  Musical  in- 
struments— the  various  cymbals,  trumpets, 
flutes,  lyres,  pipes,  &c. — used  in  sacred  and 
dance  music  form  an  important  part  of  this 
chapter;  and  we  find  numei'ous  critical  notes 
have  been  interspersed  relating  to  the  names 
and  terms.  Volume  II.  opens  with  an 
aecount  of  vases,  boxes,  social  gatherings, 
and  various  games,  the  perusal  of  which 
chapter  will  convince  many  of  our  own  day 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  so 
bai'barous  in  their  ideas  and  tastes  as  we 
are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine.  Chapter 
IX.,  on  “ Arts  and  Manufacture,”  will  be 
read  with  fresh  interest,  especially  the  allu- 
sion to  obelisks  and  colossal  statues.  The 
Egyptians,  like  ourselves,  in  their  temples, 
conformed  strictly  to  ancient  rules,  and 
the  ancient  style  was  always  looked  upon 
with  the  highest  veneration.  Plato  and 
Synesius  both  mention  the  stem  command 
which  forbade  artists  to  introduce  any 
innovations ; hence  the  profession  of  artist 
was  not  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  the 
illiterate.  Dr.  Birch  remarks,  “ The  earliest 
dated  example  of  glass  is  a small  fragment 
of  dark  blue  glass,  impressed  with  the 
prenomen  of  Antef  III.,  of  the  elevent’n 
dynasty.”  He  also  speaks  of  a toilet  bottle, 
“ in  shape  like  a Gi'eek  oinochoe,”  of  a 
turquoise  colour,  and  having  ornaments  and 
a yellow-coloured  inscription  on  the  neck 
and  body.  The  glass  is  semi-opaque,  and 
ornamented  with  waving  lines.  Many  of 
the  bottles  and  vases  are  of  unique  form, 
and  display  a taste  marked  by  much  refine- 
ment. It  is  well  known  glass- staining  was 
carried  to  perfection;  the  amethyst  and 
other  precious  stones  were  imitated,  and 
many  of  the  colours  found  in  opaque  glass 
have  baffled  modern  skill  to  produce.  Dr. 
Birch,  in  speaking  of  eai'thenware,  says, 
“ The  finest  of  all  the  products  of  the 
Egyptian  potter  were  the  vases,  covered 
with  a vitreous  glaze  produced  for  the 
toilet,  of  a blue,  green,  and  other  colours, 
consisting  of  small  vases,  with  inscriptions 
and  figures.”  The  designs  were  hemi- 
spherical, lotus-shaped,  drop-shaped,  &c. 
The  blue  of  the  best  age  is  unrivalled  at 
the  present  day.  The  remarks  on  cabinet- 
making are  of  interest.  We  there  learn  of 
the  habit  of  the  ancient  artists  to  paint  on 
boards  to  imitate  foreign  woods,  the  colours 
being  applied  on  a thin  coating  of  stucco, 
laid  smoothly  upon  the  wood.  The  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes  inform  us  also  of  veneering, 
as  of  many  other  modern  practices,  many 
of  the  tools  used  bearing  a remai-kable  simi- 
larity to  our  own.  Of  the  long-debated  rise 
of  iron  among  the  Egyptians,  Dr.  Birch 
adds,  “ A thin  fragment  of  wrought  plate- 
iron  was  found  in  one  of  the  air-passages 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  iron  blade 
of  a falchion  under  a sphinx,  at  Karnak. 


Lately  :i  broken  statue  of  a bronze,  from 
the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Pyr.amids,  and  of 
the  age  <){  the  Rame:  uds,  has  been  found, 
witli  iron  wires  pai.sed  through  the  sand- 
core  to  sustain  it  in  its  oval  place.”  Two 
words.  Dr.  Hircli  flays,  have  been  found 
“descriptive  of  ii-on — hud  cn  pc  (‘  heavenly 
ni(;tal  ’,1,  HUppofled  to  be  meteoric  iron,  and 
ha  nil  ta,or  ‘ terrefltrial  metal  ’ — that  found 
on  the  (rarth.”  Another  wiu’d  him  been 
supposed  to  mean  steel,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  to  us  is 
Ch.apt(!r  X.,  which  treats  of  style  of  .art — 
sculpture,  drawing,  painted  architecture, 
&e. ; but  little  has  been  added  to  the  original 
text.  Of  course  the  restricted  and  con- 
ventional mode  of  drawing  of  the  Egyptian 
artist — the  formal  attitudes  of  figures,  and 
the  lack  of  conception — are  pretty  well 
known  by  the  numerous  sculptured  repre- 
sentations and  paintings.  Dr.  Birch  re- 
marks on  statues : “ Groups  were  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  seldom  exceeded  two  figures ; 
generally  husband  and  wife,  seated  on  the 
same  seat  or  chair,  holding  one  another’s 
hands,  or  placing  their  arms  round  one 
another’s  waists.”  He  also  notices  various 
peculiarities  in  seated  and  standing  figures, 
such  as  the  advanced  left  foot,  &c.  On 
painted  architecture  nothing  new  is  added. 
Red,  gi'een,  and  blue  were  common  colours, 
and  these  were  mixed  with  water,  and 
probably  a little  gum ; but  the  most  in- 
teresting part  is  the  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  the  colours  made  l>y  Dr.  Ure  for  Sir  J. 
Wilkinson,  from  which  it  appears  ochres 
and  pulverulent  glass,  made  by  vitrifying 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron  with  sand  and 
soda,  and  other  earthy  ingredients,  form 
the  chief  part  of  those  brought  from  Thebes. 
A plate  of  coloured  capitals,  in  which  green 
and  red  are  the  prevailing  colours,  gives  a 
fair  idea  to  the  uninitiated  reader.  The 
remarks  on  architecture  are  scarcely  equal, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  scope  and  merits  of 
the  present  edition ; and  we  expected  to 
find  references  to  other  and  later  contri- 
butions on  the  subject — notably,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson’s. Another  work  on  the  “Archi- 
tecture of  Ancient  Egypt  ” was  published 
by  the  author,  however. 

In  a footnote  appended  to  the  remarks 
on  the  arch.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says,  even  in 
Roman  times,  when  Egypt  was  in  subjection, 
the  preference  for  the  arch  “ was  not  allowed 
to  intrude  into  the  sacred  edifices ; and 
prejudice  forbade  it  even  in  the  small 
out-of-the-way  temples  of  the  Oases,  except 
in  a position  where  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  character  of  the  building.”  Yarious 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  arch  are  shown, 
as  in  a brick  pyramid  at  Thebes ; also  an 
imitation,  in  which  the  blocks  are  laid 
horizontally,  each  projecting  over  the 
one  below,  dated  about  1.50(1  b.c.  The 
moving  of  great  weights  is  another  point 
touched  upon;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Egyptians  not  only  understood  me- 
chanics, but  also  were  advanced  in  hydro- 
statics. The  syphon  is  shown  to  have  been 
invented  at  least  as  early  as  1450  B.c.,  as  it 
is  represented  in  paintings  of  that_  date. 
Dress  and  jewellery  form  another  subject  of 
some  interest,  to  which  space  prevents  our 
referring  here. 

The  third  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  various  deities,  into  which 
it  will  be  useless  here  to  enter.  We  observe 
a few  notes  and  interpolations  by  the  editor, 
which  will  render  this  portion  of  the  work 
of  greater  value  to  the  student.  Of  course 
there  is  much  room  left  for  uncertainty 
and  conjecture  respecting  the  names,  origin, 
and  attributes  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  Thus 
the  mythological  history  of  Osiris  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity — his  existence  on 
earth  was  a pure  allegory.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Kneph  or  Chnoumis,  the  idea  of 
the  spirits  of  God,  and  of  most  of  the  other 
eight  great  divinities.  A full  description 
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of  tlic  sacred  animals,  and  tlicii-  rank — 
of  processions,  ccronionios  and  funeral  rites 
(burial,  embalmin'^,  and  sareoiiha'ti) — eoiu- 
pleto  a work  that  lias  for  forty  years  been 
a standard  handbook  upon  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  aidhjuities ; and  Dr.  llii'ch's  la?- 
vision  must  be  re^ardetl  as  giviiu,'  the 
oriefinal  work  of  Sir  Uardiner  Wilkinson 
a fresh  lease  of  public  favour.  A complete 
and  copious  index  is  appended,  while  the 
numberless  emjravint's  and  plates  increasi' 
the  authoritative  value  of  the  work,  and 
make  it  a most  welcome  addition  to  our 
literature. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
t'pnE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  elected  by  show  of 
hands  : — Messrs.  R.  P.  Davis,  E.  E irly  Hollis, 
F.  Vanders,  jun.,  A.  H.  Lowndes.  Josiah 
Gunton,  P.  W.  Clithero,  C.  F.  Annesley 
Voysey,  and  P.  B,  P.  Freeman. 

ARCHITECT  OB  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR  ? 

Mr.  Page  (hon.  sec.)  stated  that  several 
letters  had  been  received  with  reference  to  this 
discussion,  of  which  he  would  only  read  that 
from  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  who  said : 
— “ 1st.  I hope  there  is  no  need  to  put  the 
word  versus  between  the  ‘artist’  and  the ‘prac- 
tical man.’  I flatter  myself  that  I am  both, 
and  I hope  most  architects,  with  good  reason, 
do  the  same.  2nd.  An  architect  should  cer- 
tainly know  how  to  take  out  quantities;  but 
this  knowledge  will  not  cause  him  to  be  more 
particular  with  specifications  and  details  if  the 
quantities  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  contract. 
Nor  will  it  help  him  to  avoid  exceeding  his 
estimates  unless  he  has  taken  out  the  quanti- 
ties himself.  Should  he  take  out  the  quanti- 
ties? Certainly  not,  unless  a radical  change 
is  made  in  the  existing  relations  of  the  quanti- 
ties and  the  contract.  I believe  such  a change 
to  be  urgently  required.  If  it  were  made,  there 
would  remain  some,  though  no  serious  objec- 
tions,  to  an  architect  taking  out  quantities  for 
himself  or  for  others.  But  of  course,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  many  who  would  not  con- 
sider the  practice  wrong  would  deem  it  inex- 
pedient— I may  say  that  I am  one  of  these — 
although  our  practice  here  in  contracting  is 
essentially  different  from  that  which  prevails 
in  England.  I have  never  taken  out  quanti- 
ties, and  I invariably  decline  to  undertake 
valuations,  &c.” 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  opened  the  discussion 
by  a short  paper.  The  feud  between  the 
“ artist”  and  ‘‘  practical  man  ” was  almost  as 
bitter  as  the  battle  of  the  styles.  A would  say 
of  B,  “ He  may  be  a very  good  man  at  shop 
fronts,  or  roads,  or  quantities,  but  he  is  in  no 
sense  an  artist while  B of  A would  remark, 
‘‘  He  draws  very  pretty  pictures,  but  his  plans 
and  construction  are  wasteful — he  is  not  a man 
of  business,  and  lets  his  client  in  for  all  kinds 
of  extras.”  Which  of  these  two  was  right,  and 
towards  what  branch  of  the  profession  should 
the  student  chiefiy  direct  his  studies  ? Should 
the  man  who  meant  to  practise  as  an  architect 
learn  also  the  business  of  an  ‘‘architectural 
surveyor,”  and  was  it  admissible  for  the  young 
architect  to  take  out  his  own  quantities  ? To 
this  last  point  he  would  specially  devote  him- 
self in  opening  the  discussion.  He  held  that 
the  practical  knowledge  required  and  careful 
dissection  of  a building  made  by  a surveyor  in 
preparing  quantities,  analysing  each  detail  of 
a design  with  its  constituent  parts,  and  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  labour  and  material  in 
each,  was  more  necessary  to  the  architect  who 
wished  to  have  a thorough  grasp  of  his  subject 
than  was  a knowledge  of  anatomy  to  a fio-nre- 
painter;  that  it  was  highly  advisable  for  him 
not  only  to  be  able  to  take  out  quantities  but 
also  to  join  the  profession  of  quantity  surveyor 
to  that  of  architect ; and  that  it  would  be  very 
much  to  his  clients’  interest  as  well  as  to  his 
own  for  him  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  his 
own  building.  Further,  an  architect  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  was  hardly  fit  to 
look  after  his  clients’  interests  and  make  the 
best  use  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  or 
even  to  write  the  specification  properly,  unless 
be  possessed  the  knowledge  proper  to  the 


quantity  surveyor.  I n a design  prepared  by  an 
architect  who  had  net  liad  much  experience,  and 
who  knew  nothing  about  (juantities,  there  was 
generally  a vagueness  about  the  whole  thing, 
especially  in  the  details,  and  materials  might 
be  put  together  in  a way  that  could  not  bo 
adopted  by  the  builder.  There  would  be  a 
worse  looseness  about  the  specification — roofs 
to  Ije  properly  constructed,  stonework  to  be 
properly  j)ut  together,  joiners’  fittings  to 
be  properly  made.  The  whole  specification 
might  )ie  summed  up  as  ‘‘  Do  everything 
properly  ” — a direction  very  proper,  but  not 
very  explicit.  When  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor had  dealt  with  such  a specification  it 
would  generally  turn  out  that  though  the  main 
outlines  of  the  design  might  be  the  architect’s, 
as  represented  by  the  general  drawings,  the 
way  in  which  the  work  was  carried  out  was 
dictated  by  the  quantity  survey  as  represented 
by  the  quantity  surveyor.  But  as  that  docu- 
ment only  gave  results,  and  the  quantity  of 
work  in  the  whole  building,  and  not  the 
amount  in  each  detail — information  contained 
in  the  dimensions  usually  left  at  the  surveyor’s 
office — the  builder  again  was  left  to  his  re- 
sources as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
work  properly.  The  builder’s  resources  were 
wonderful,  but  chiefly  lay  in  the  direction 
of  omitting  and  cutting  down,  so  that  the 
work,  as  carried  out,  was  different  again 
from  the  intentions  of  the  quantity  surveyor, 
and  the  client  was  a loser.  Then  came  the 
reckoning  day.  Doubtless  there  had  been 
various  alterations  rendered  necessary,  or 
desired  by  the  client  during  the  progress  of 
the  works,  and  the  architect,  ignorant  of 
quantities,  would  be  unable  to  see  with  pre- 
cision how  these  affected  the  rest  of  the  work, 
either  as  extras  or  deductions.  The  builder, 
whose  propensities  seemed  before  to  lie  chiefly 
in  the  cutting-down  line,  now  developed  amaz- 
ing abilities  in  putting-on.  He  had  lost  tre- 
mendously by  the  job  ; this  alteration  stopped 
all  his  men,  and  put  him  to  much  expense ; 
that  extra  was  a very  serious  consideration, 
whereas  any  deductions  brought  forward  were 
mere  trifles,  and  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  ; 
or  perhaps  he  thought  the  only  way  for  him  to 
be  properly  paid  was  to  set  aside  the  con- 
tract, and  make  an  enormous  bill  for  time  and 
materials.  He  was  in  this  supposing  the  worst 
case,  for  the  architect  should,  like  a good 
general,  hope  for  the  best,  but  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  When  an  architect  worked  inde- 
pendently of  the  quantities,  it  might  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  prevent  the  client  from  being 
saddled  with  a large  amount  of  extras,  priced 
on  a very  different  scale  to  the  original  con- 
tract. But  supposing  the  architect  to  have 
himself  taken  out  the  quantities.  The 
general  drawings  would  be  prejiared,  and 
probably  the  details  and  specification  only 
partly  when  the  quantities  were  begun.  As  each 
part  of  the  work  was  taken  out  in  the  quanti- 
ties, the  details,  and  part  of  the  specification 
referring  to  it,  would  probably  be  finished  in 
exact  accordance  with  it,  and  the  careful  di.=- 
section  necessitated  by  taking  out  the  quan- 
tities would  suggest  many  ways  in  which  the 
details  could  be  carried  out  better  or  more 
economically  than  at  first  intended.  When  all 
was  finished  the  drawings,  specifications,  and 
quantities  would  agree,  and  each  and  all  would 
explicitly  show  the  way  in  whii'.h  the  work  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  detail.  As  the  works  pro- 
ceeded, if  any  extras  or  deductions  were 
required,  the  architect  had  the  dimensions  at 
hand,  and  could  at  once  see  how  this  or  that 
detail  was  affected  by  the  alteration,  and 
adjust  the  difference  upon  contract  prices. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  the  fairest  for  all 
parties,  and  only  disappointing  to  a contractor 
who  entered  upon  work  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  profits  not  out  of  the  contract  it- 
self, but  out  of  the  extras  it  might  carry  in  its 
train.  He  should  like  to  know  whether,  when 
the  architect  acted  as  his  own  quantity  sur- 
veyor, the  quantities  themselves  might  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  agreement  and  contract — 
that  was  to  say,  the  builder  contracted  to  do 
the  amount  of  work  in  the  quantities  for  so 
much,  any  more  to  be  added  or  any  less  to  be 
deducted  at  contract  prices,  a schedule  of 
which  was  given.  Against  this  it  was  argued 
first,  that  a client  would  never  know  what  he 
was  going  to  pay  for  the  work  on  account  of 


possible  errors  in  the  quantities  ; and,  secondly, 
that  by  this  plan  a (juantity  surveyor  would  be 
shirking  the  responsibility  whicli  ought  to  rest 
with  him  to  supply  a correct  bill  of  ((uantities. 
In  reply  to  this  he  asked,  first,  did  a client, 
under  the  system  commonly  adopted,  alw.ays 
know  what  he  was  going  to  pay  for  the  work  ; 
and,  secondly,  did  the  responsibility  towards 
the  builder,  always  hanging  over  the  quantity 
surveyor’s  head,  act  detrimentally  or  not  to- 
wards the  client’s  interest  P Did  not  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  surveyor  was  paid  by  the 
builder,  and  was  responsible  to  the  builder, 
naturally  tend  to  make  him  favour  the  builder  ? 
There  were  many  anecdotes  which  occurred 
to  the  speaker  indicating  that  this  was  the  case. 
He  had  heard  of  a contractor  calling  on  a sur- 
veyor and  pointing  out  to  him  a clerical  error 
in  the  quantities,  and  demanding  reparation — 
on  which  the  surveyor  said  : *‘  Then  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  go  through  the  whole  work  as 
executed,  and  see  how  it  agrees  with  the  quan- 
tities,” on  which  the  contractor  took  up  his  hat 
and  beat  a quick  retreat.  He  suggested  it 
would  be  a fair  arrangement  if  clients  were 
themselves  to  pay  the  quantity  surveyor,  and 
if  the  quantities  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
contract.  There  would  be  no  inducement  then 
to  make  the  quantities  anyt'ning  but  an  exact, 
close,  and  accurate  statement  of  the  work  to  be 
done  without  fear  or  favour  to  any  one.  It 
would  tend,  too,  to  remove  a certain  underhand 
look  about  the  payment  for  quantities  that  now 
existed.  In  many  cases  the  client  believed  that 
the  fees  he  paid  to  the  architect  cover  all  the 
professional  charges  in  connection  with  the 
work — he  paid  the  builder  for  the  quantities 
without  knowing  it,  and  the  builder  passed 
on  the  money  to  the  quantity  surveyor. 
If  it  came  to  the  client’s  knowledge  that 
he  had  paid  the  extra  amount  for  the  quan- 
tities, he  very  probably  looked  upon  it  as 
an  imposition,  and  he  sometimes  positively 
claimed  the  amount  back  from  the  architect. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  for  all  if  it  were 
openly  recognised  that  the  bill  of  quantities 
was  a necessity  as  much  for  the  client’s  interest 
as  anybody’s,  and  to  be  paid  for  directly  and 
openly.  It  was  impossible  to  have  things  in  a 
responsible  profession  done  too  openly  and 
aboveboard.  Another  important  argument  in 
favour  of  uniting  the  professions  of  architect 
and  surveyor  was,  that  by  such  an  arrangement 
there  was  less  danger  of  an  architect  exceed- 
ing his  estimates.  This  discussion  naturally 
suggested  the  further  questions : Should  an 
architect  confine  himself  to  designing  and 
carrying  out  buildings  and  works  of  a decora- 
tive character,  or  should  he  undertake  valua- 
tions, estimate  of  dilapidations,  land  surveys, 
general  superintendence  of  building  estimates, 
and  the  like  P A generation  ago  these  would 
have  been  all  undertaken  by  an  architect,  and 
most  practitioners  in  the  country  would  now 
accept  work  of  this  class,  but  in  town  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  in  our  profession  was  on  the 
increase,  and  some  architects  not  only  avoided 
this  class  of  work  but  confined  their  attention 
principally  to  one  particular  class  of  building. 
Probably  this  division  of  labour  might  often 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  better  work,  but 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  wise  for  a younger 
member  of  the  profession  to  neglect  any  branch 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  might  not  find, 
when  commencing  business,  a large  amount  of 
work  going  on  of  the  particular  sort  he  pre- 
ferred. Though  certainly  one  who  could  afford 
to  wait  and  was  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
architecture  proper  was  much  to  be  approved  ; 
but  even  he  was  not  exonerated  from  the  many 
practical  studies  relating  to  architecture,  and 
especially  from  studying  quantities.  If  he 
educated  himself  in  the  fine-art  branches  alone, 
for  instance  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
he  might  eventually  find  himself  a draughts- 
man of  pretty  pictures,  but  not  an  architect. 
Mr.  Payne  said  he  could  not  forbear  making 
a few  remarks  in  favour  of  devoting  more  time 
to  practical  studies.  For  one  who  made  a 
name  by  successful  competitions,  twenty  per- 
haps equally  clever  but  not  quite  so  lucky,  were 
nearly  ruined  by  them.  It  was  better  and  more 
likely  to  lead  to  lasting  practice  to  patiently 
and  laboriously  carry  out  a small  unpretending 
job,  without  much  architectural  pretensions,  if 
the  best  was  made  of  the  client’s  money,  and 
all  was  well  done,  than  to  win  a competition  in 
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which  Hio  Hliowy  dr.iwint'H  )m<l  to  he  cut  down 
and  pared,  o Komeltiin)^  very  different  to  what 
the  coloured  p<^rHp(a;livo  portrayed.  Why  wiih 
it  that  one  inij^lit  pa«B  through  Buhurh  after 
Buhiirli  of  tluH  iDOtropolis  with  row  after  row 
of  residenccH,  and  otlier  huildin^a  of  conaidc-r- 
ahle  uinKnitude,  in  which  the  li.ind  of  the 
architect  was  conspicuous  Ijy  its  ahsence  P Why, 
was  it  that  the  sanitary  enjrinecr  and  ventiLu 
tin^f  doctor  to  say  nothinff  of  the  zinc  chimney- 
pot man,  were  not  unfrequently  called  in  to 
remedy  the  work  of  the  architect  r*  Why  was 
it  that  there  was  an  idea  abroad  amongst  the 
public  that  the  architect  was  a kind  of  expensive 
luxury,  wellinough  for  dilettanti,  and  those 
who  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend  in  orna- 
mentation, but  who  could  be  very  well  done 
without  in  ordinary  j ractical  buildings  P Was 
it  not  because  architects  were  much  in  the 
kabit  of  thinking  too  seclusively  about  the 
appeal  ance  of  their  buildings,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently at  them  from  a client’s  standpoint. 

Mr.  T.  Koger  Smith  thought  there  was  a 
danger  of  looking  at  quantities  from  a wrong 
point  of  view.  Quantities  and  drawings  and 
sj  eoifications  were  two  different  steps  towards 
the  erection  of  a building.  The  drawings  relate 
to  it  as  a whole  as  it  would  be  ; the  bill  of  quan- 
tities to  the  stone,  brick,  wood,  iron,  and  other 
mater  als,  and  the  labour  that  would  have  to 
be  expended  in  fitting  the  building  for  use.  In 
such  a discussion  there  was  much  danger  of 
supposing  ti  at  these  were  the  same  things.  It 
wai  not  the  wish  of  the  client  to  obtain  so  many 
bricks,  stone  i,  and  pieces  of  timber,  but  to  get  a 
complete  building  ; and  the  architect’s  aim 
should  be  so  to  prepare  his  drawings  as  to 
obtain  that  for  a definite  sum.  The  bill  of 
quantities  was  a document  framed  for  the 
guidmoe  of  the  builder  in  the  transactions 
which  were  to  result  in  the  erection  of  the 
building.  In  the  present  day  this  bill  of  quan- 
tities was  an  indispensable  article.  Tenders 
could  not  be  obtained — at  any  rate  from  the 
larger  firms  of  builders — without  it.  Looking  at 
the  matter  thus  broadly,  he  thought  this  bill 
of  quantities  should  in  some  shape  or  other  be 
in  the  architect’s  hands.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  architect  should  take  it  out,  but  that 
he  should  be  able  to  do  so,  although  an  equal 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  was  needed  in 
miking  a set  of  working  drawings.  There 
were  several  reasons,  however,  against  an  archi- 
tect taking  out  his  own  bill  of  quantities. 
First  of  all,  it  could  only  be  paid  for  by  the 
builder — in  19  out  of  20  cases  it  was  made 
for  his  sole  use.  If  application  were  made  to 
the  employer  for  payment  for  the  quantities, 
strenuous  opposition  would  be  raised,  and  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  quan- 
tity surveyor  to  obtain  payment  from  the 
client.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the  builder 
must  be  looked  to  for  payment.  Then  it  was 
most  undesirable,  from  many  points  of  view, 
that  the  architect  should  receive  money  from 
the  builder,  lie  ought  to  be  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent. He  had  to  supervise  the  work,  and 
stand  as  umpire  between  client  and  builder, 
and  the  fact  that  a sum  of  money  was  owing 
him  by  the  latter  would  be  to  a needy  man  very 
unpleasant.  Another  oVijection  was,  that  the 
young  architect  would  hardly  bring  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  the  preparation  of  his  own 
quantities.  He  was  generally  in  love  with 
his  own  design,  and  thought  that  he  would 
carry  it  out  more  cheaply  than  anybody 
else.  It  was,  therefore,  well  for  him  that 
others  should  ha.ve  the  opportunity  of  going 
over  the  work  and  considering  whether  this 
wall  should  not  be  thickened  and  that  floor 
strengthened.  Further,  it  was  a pity  that  men 
capable  of  highly-artistic  work  should  occupy 
their  time  with  mere  clerkly  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  closely  the  architect  kept 
control  over  the  taking  out  of  quantities  the 
better  would  it  be  for  the  general  outcome  of 
his  labour.  It  was  undesirable  to  turn  over  the 
whole  of  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  the 
quantity  surveyor,  and  to  leave  all  else  tohiui. 
The  architect  should  know  all  steps  taken,  and 
have  any  difficulty  explained  by  or  to  him.  He 
considered,  however,  that  the  objections  against 
an  architect  taking  out  his  own  quantities  were 
— in  London  at  least — stronger  i han  the  very- 
cogent  reasons  that  could  be  advanced  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Watson  thought  some  of  the  last 


Bpcaker'H  arguiiientH  were  an'-wered  by  others 
that  he  had  iiienl ioned.  Mr.  Hiiiith  adriiitted 
then*  were  certain  ciicuuiKtiinccH  under  which  an 
architei!t  might  fakt;  out  (piantitieH,  and  he 
wouhl  state  some  of  those  "certain  circuin- 
Htiinces.”  No  work  could  bo  undcirtaken  by 
one  man  for  another  without  incurring  re- 
HponHil)ilitie.'i,  and  who  ought  to  bear  that  of 
the  corrocluesB  of  the  quantities  supplied  to  the 
builder  more  ju-itly  than  the  architect!'  It 
might  l)(?  said  that  a special  contract  would 
arrange  every  thing,  but  if  the  architect  was  his 
own  quantity  surveyor  this  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Tlicy  had  been  told  that  if  the  architect 
received  money  from  the  builder  he  could  not 
be"  independent,’’  tint  there  were  few  men  who 
were  absolutely  “ independent.”  When  two 
men,  however,  agreed  to  appoint  a third  as 
arbitrator  they  entered  into  an  agreement, 
erecting  that  third  party  into  an  independent 
judge  on  all  matters  in  dispute,  and  the  same 
could  be  applied  to  the  architect  as  arbitrator 
between  client  and  contractor.  If  this  were 
not  so  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  common 
clause  in  contracts — " All  matters  of  dispute 
shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  architect, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  ?”  Again,  it 
would  be  admitted  that  he  who  paid  was  the 
employer  and  he  who  received  the  servant.  Now, 
the  client  knew  that  ultimately  he  paid  for 
everything — not  only  the  builder,  but  also  the 
architect  and  the  quantity  surveyor.  The 
quantities  should  he  recognised  and  paid  for  by 
the  client  direct.  The  system  of  payment  through 
the  builder,  by  an  addition  to  the  contract, 
was  highly  objectionable.  If  a capable 
designer  ought  to  show  all  masses,  thicknesses, 
and  details,  it  was  only  going  a step  further 
for  him  to  take  out  his  quantities.  When  an 
architect  did  this  he  often  for  the  first  time 
found  difficulties  arise,  and  was  compelled  to 
make  his  drawings  more  definite.  When  they 
were  prepared  in  a separate  office  there  were 
three  persons  playing  at  French  blind-man’s 
buff — the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  quan- 
tity surveyor — and  the  mutual  difficulties  were 
much  increased  by  the  triangular  forces  of 
separate  interests  concerned.  The  quantities 
should  be  made  a part  of  the  contract,  and  it 
was  most  important  for  the  architect,  before 
taking  them  out,  to  obtain  the  distinct  con- 
currence of  his  client.  Where  this  was  done 
he  could  conceive  of  no  objections  to  the  prac- 
tice. It  might  be  said  that  money  should  not 
pass  from  the  builder  to  the  architect,  but  the 
former,  as  a man  of  business,  must  know  that 
the  money  no  more  belonged  to  him  than  that 
which  he  paid  his  timber  merchant.  Builders 
were  always  pleased  to  find  bills  of  quantities 
prepared,  and  he  did  not  see  that  the  client 
ought  to  feel  any  objection  to  their  being  pre- 
pared by  the  architect. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  looked  upon  quantities 
as  a necessary  evil,  as  tliey  generally  increased 
the  cost  of  building.  The  quantity  surveyor 
stood  in  a very  peculiar  position  both  to  the 
architect  and  the  builder,  and  as  he  was  paid 
by  the  latter  he  had  a tendency  to  serve  him 
rather  than  the  architect,  for  if  any  mistake 
occurred  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  builder, 
the  quantity  surveyor  was  looked  to  to  make 
it  good.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Watson  as  to 
the  disposition  of  builders  in  regard  to  bills  of 
quintities;  they  objected  to  allowing  them  to 
become  parts  ot  the  contract,  as  they  were  then 
tied  down  in  three  different  ways — by  the 
drawings,  specifications,  and  quantities.  An 
architect  ought  to  be  both  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, as  an  artistic  and  practical  man.  A man 
might  very  well  combine  the  two,  but  if  he 
took  out  quantities  there  was  a danger  that  the 
occupation  might  unfit  him  for  more  artistic 
work.  He  could  not  agree  with  previous 
speakers  that  the  taking  out  of  quantities  would 
render  a man  more  careful  in  his  drawings  and 
specifications,  nor  less  likely  to  exceed  his  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Cooper  asked  why  should  not  an  archi- 
tect make  use  of  his  power  as  a surveyor  when 
occasion  offered.  Tlie  practical  knowledge  of 
quantities  was  directly  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  estimate : the  knowledge  of  prices  would 
check  him  in  designing,  suggesting  what  was, 
and  what  was  not,  expensive  work.  He  could 
see  little  objection  to  his  taking  out  his  own 
quantities  if  he  was  not  paid  by  the  builder. 
To  the  professional  man  architecture  should  be 


thcmi»trc'«  to  whom  he  should  be  d<'vole<l 
and  surveying  a ; irrvant  whom  he  could  uhc- 
fully  employ.  Kv(fn  admitt ing  that  an  archi- 
tect declined  to  take  out  hi>!  own  quantitie- 
why  should  he  not  do  : o for  others  if  he  had 
the  tim<!  and  knowledge  ? In  the  i;  hard  times 
of  comj)etition  many  bmnd  it  impoRHihle  U> 
maintain  their  ground  by  one  branch  of  the 
profeshion,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
allowed  Uj  style  themselves  architects  and  sur- 
veyors. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  suggested  that  the  sub- 
ject for  disciu:  lion  might  have  been  more  cor- 
rectly entitled,  "Artist  v.  I’ractical  Man.” 
'I’he  chief  question  seemed  to  be  whether  an 
"architect”  should  takeout  or  know  howto 
take  out  his  own  quantities.  An  artist  would 
not  want  to  know  about  quantities,  but  a prac- 
tical man — and  an  architect  who  was  not  prac- 
tical or  striving  to  become  so  was  an  impostor — 
would  say  that  to  know  how  to  take  out  quan- 
tities, even  if  he  did  not  approve  of  supplying 
them  to  builders  for  tendering  upon,  was  most 
useful  knowledge  to  possess.  It  taught  habits 
of  method,  care,  and  precision,  making  the 
architect  familiar  with  every  part  of  his  work 
in  hand,  checking  his  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, showing  him  where  a saving  could  be 
made,  correcting  his  fancies  by  facts,  adding  to 
his  practical  store,  in  many  ways  familiarising 
him  with  measurements  and  prices  so  that  he 
could  readily  discern  what  materials  could  be 
economically  used  and  what  dispensed  with. 
It  was  sometimes  assumed  that  if  an  architect 
took  out  his  quantities  his  specifications  and 
details  would  be  more  carefully  worked  out, 
but  this  did  not  necessarily  follow.  In  the 
office  of  one  celebrated  architect  who  follows 
the  ordinary  London  practice,  every  part  down 
to  the  key-holes  on  the  doors,  were  particularly 
delineated.  Details,  whether  with  or  without 
quantities,  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  full.  In 
the  Conference  of  Architects  of  1874  a further 
knotty  point-=-might  not  the  quantities  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  contract  ? — was  discussed  and 
shelved.  A committee  had  been  appointed  to 
report  on  the  question,  and  they  suggested  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  incorporate  the  quan- 
tities. It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cates  that  out  of 
over  60  replies  to  this  question  some  50  were  in 
the  affirmative.  But  the  report  so  alarmed  the 
Institute  council  that  they  passed  a resolution 
against  its  adoption.  It  was  said  then,  and 
had  since  been  repeated,  that  if  the  practice 
were  adopted,  that  honourable  body  of  men, 
the  quantity  surveyors,  would  cease  to  exist ; 
but  it  it  could  be  shown  that  employers  were 
better  served  by  architects  taking  out  their 
own  quantities,  the  argument  was  weak.  He 
did  not  believe  this  would  be  the  result,  and  in 
any  case  vested  interests  must  give  way  to  the 
wants  of  mankind.  He  thought  quantities 
might  fairly  be  made  a part  of  the  con- 
tract if  an  arbitration  clause  were  inserted 
in  it.  The  employer  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  intention,  his  consent  be  obtained, 
and  payment  for  the  service  made  direct 
to  the  architect.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
an  architect  who  understood  quantities  was 
less  likely  to  exceed  his  estimates.  Should 
an  architect,  if  qualified,  undertake  valuations, 
dilapidations,  land  surveys,  and  general  super- 
intendence of  building  estates  ? He  would 
reply  to  this  by  asking  whether  any  one  was 
better  fitted  for  this  class  of  work  than  men 
educated  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  art  of 
building  ? He  would  leave  to  others  the  claims 
for  a hearing  of  the  artist.  Should  practical 
architects  leave  this  most  profitable  part  of 
their  work  to  lawyers,  auctioneers,  and  estate 
agents  ? In  conclqsion,  he  protested  against 
the  suggested  line,  “ The  Artist  v.  the  Practical 
Man.”  Art,  artist,  artistic  are  becoming,  said 
the  speaker,  words  that  stick  in  one’s  throat. 
We  have  art  wall-papers,  art  blues,  greens,  and 
browns,  artist-architects,  and  the  like,  artistic 
furniture  and  drawings — a host  of  other  things, 
with  one  or  other  of  these  prefixes.  These  are 
the  outcome  of  imitations,  shams,  sentimen- 
talism, and  cant — the  offspring  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  lies.  Why  are  not  men  satisfied 
with  the  words  “ architect,”  " surveyor  ?” 
There  is  work  enough  for  all  head  and  hand 
workers  who  care  to  do  it,  and  there  should  be 
no  feeling  in  the  profession  but  one  of  mutual 
support.  As  a young  man  speaking  to  young 
men  I would  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
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whatever  you  undertake,  ho  it  that  lii'jhest 
form  of  work — a temple  to  the  glory  of  (»od,or 
the  general  superinteudenee  of  a building 
estate — that  you  are  notliing  unless  practical. 
Do  not  think  anything  likely  to  add  to  your 
store  of  knowledge  derogatory  to  your  artistic 
instincts.  The  quality  of  draughtsmanship  has 
of  late  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  but  this 
alone  will  not  produce  satisfactory  work.  You 
must  cultivate  the  sciences  also,  and  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  your  profession  from 
foundations  to  topmost  stone.  Be  not  satisfied 
with  indefinite  work  ; leave  arrangements,  har- 
monies, and  symphonies  to  those  who  like  and 
understand  them.  Their  motto  is  nocturn. 
Dabble  not  in  work  on  such  a basis,  or  you  may 
find  one  day  that  your  employer  will  claim 
damages  from  you,  which  a farthing  will  go 
but  a short  way  to  meet. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  regarded  the  question 
&s  an  essentially  practical  one.  The  quantity 
surveyor  had  been  spoken  as  a modern  innova- 
tion, but  Shakespeare  had  referred  to  those  we 
call  “ surveyors  ” in  a manner  suggesting  the 
same  kind  of  work.  The  references  to  the 
taking  out  of  quantities  as  a means  of  educa- 
tion to  the  young  architect  he  regarded  as 
rather  unfortunate.  The  professional  man 
should  know  everything  connected  with  build- 
ing, and  whether  the  quantities  had  been  pro- 
perly and  correctly  prepared  ; if  he  had  not  this 
knowledge,  and  could  not  accurately  draw  up 
specifications,  he  had  no  right  to  call  himself  an 
architect.  When  dealing  withpublic bodies  arch- 
itects had  not  to  decide  whether  quantities  should 
form  a basis  of  the  contract ; for  local  authori- 
ties’ clerks  often  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  quantities.  It  was  honourable  and  desira- 
ble if  they  could  induce  their  private  clients  to 
do  so  to  make  the  quantities  a basis  of  the  con- 
tract. A question  had  been  raised  if  the  quantity 
surveyor  was  an  unbiassed  party.  Their  expe- 
rience of  him  in  London  was  that  he  was  a man 
of  the  highest  integrity,  and  he  would  be  very 
sorry  that  it  should  go  forth  from  the  Associa- 
tion that  they  held  any  other  view.  The  posi- 
tion of  a quantity  surveyor  was  one  of  great 
diflSculty,  especially  where  pressure  was  put  on 
him  not  to  alarm  the  builder  with  too  many 
sheets  of  quantities.  It  might  be  asked  was 
not  the  architect  biassed  in  taking  them  out 
for  his  client  ? Naturally  he  would  take  a more 
or  less  one-sided  view  in  the  matter.  The  archi- 
tect who  kept  his  hands  clear  certainly  occu- 
pied a far  more  independent  position  than  he 
otherwise  could.  However  careful  one  might 
be,  errors  were  liable  to  creep  in  ; and  if  in  the 
case  of  an  architect  who  had  taken  out  the 
quantities  there  turned  out  to  be  anything 
deficient,  the  builder  would  point  out  the  error, 
and  invariably  rake  it  up  in  the  architect’s  face 
when  a difiSculty  arose,  even  if  the  architect 
had  borne  the  loss  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Should,  again,  young  architects  act  in  this  capa- 
city for  architects  in  practice  ? He  thought  it 
was  very  unwise  for  an  architect  to  permit  this 
to  be  done.  He  invariably  declined  to  allow  it, 
•for  there  had  been  cases  where  a young  man 
had  made  use  of  the  drawings  for  a similar 
house  in  another  part  of  the  country,  using  the 
same  bill  of  quantities  for  both.  Old-established 
architects  maintained  the  desirability  of  defi- 
nite distinction  between  the  architect  and  the 
quantity  surveyor.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  surveyors  ought  to  have  a diploma 
or  certificate,  so  as  to  show  who  was,  and  who 
was  not,  a recognised  practitioner.  After  all, 
the  particular  end  in  view  should  be  the  client’s 
interest.  If  by  taking  out  quantities,  or  any 
other  thing,  the  interests  of  his  client  suffered, 
or  if  builder’s,  client’s,  or  architect’s  interests 
clashed,  the  young  professional  man  should 
give  this  branch  of  business  up,  and  stick  to 
legitimate  practice. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  remarked  that  the 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  architect 
might  be  a surveyor,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  endeavour  to  do  all  he  could  to  fill  up 
his  time.  Quantities  might  be  an  evil,  but 
they  could  not  be  avoided.  In  the  keen  com. 
petition  in  the  building  trade,  and  the  limited 
time  allowed  to  send  in  tenders,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  those  tendering  to  obtain  quantities 
before  estimating  one  against  another.  The 
more  accurate  and  definite  these  were,  the 
better  was  it  for  all  parties  concerned  in  a 
building.  There  was  one  feature  of  the  ques- 


tion frequently  overlooked — the  client’s.  Ho 
knew  nothing  about  (luantities  ; he  placed  him- 
self in  the  architect’s  hands,  and  looked  to  him 
for  the  future  building.  If,  therefore,  the 
quantities  were  prepared  by  a third  person,  he 
was  practically  irresponsible  to  the  client. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  loss  of  this 
branch  of  work  was  largely  due  to  the  insuffi- 
cient education  of  architects.  He  had  found 
the  taking  out  of  quantities  of  great  assistance 
in  personal  education,  and  had  never  carried 
out  buildings  with  such  ease  as  those  in  which 
he  had  taken  out  the  quantities  for  himself. 
He  saw  no  danger  nor  objection  to  making  the 
quantities  part  of  the  contract.  There  was  just 
as  much  likelihood  of  making  an  error  against 
as  in  favour  of  the  builder.  It  was  a paying 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  one  which  the 
architect  need  not  surrender. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
expressed  a wish  that  the  other  side  of  the 
question — the  purely  artistic  one — had  been 
more  strongly  supported.  It  was  satisfactory, 
however,  to  see  that  the  discussion  had  taken 
so  practical  a turn ; it  bad  shown  that  the 
members  were  as  desirous  to  excel  in  the  prac- 
tical parts  of  the  profession  as  in  the  higher 
branches  of  designing. 


HYGIENE  APPLIED  TO  DWELLINGS. 

IV/TE.  B.  H.  THWAITE,  of  Bolton,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Hygiene  Applied  to  Dwell, 
ings,”  before  the  Manchester  Architectural 
Association  last  week.  He  said  that  seeing 
the  principal  questions  of  the  day  are  how  to 
revive  our  languishing  trade,  and  our  position 
as  a trading  country  in  the  future,  a few  words 
on  the  subjects  and  their  relation  to  architects 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  an  interesting 
article  on  the  retrograde  movements  in  British 
trade,  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth,  of  Bolton,  states 
that  the  falling  off  in  British  exports  for  the 
four  years  following  1873  equalled  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  .£158,264,051.  This  result  he 
clearly  proves  to  be  principally  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  and  it  is  palpable  that  if 
foreigners  can  and  do  and  obtain  all  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  our  success  in  competition 
will  depend  upon  the  superior  physique  and 
energy  of  our  working  population.  We  have 
certainly  the  advantage  of  a more  temperate 
climate  than  the  Continentals,  and  a more 
bracing  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  but  the 
latter  advantage  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
allowing  the  working  population  to  breathe 
impure  air,  deteriorating  the  physique,  and 
rendering  them  incapable  of  procreating 
healthy  offspring.  We  have  a proof  of  this 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Factory  Acts 
Commissioners  in  July,  1872,  when,  in  reply  to 
a question  by  the  chairman.  Sir  James  Fergus- 
son,  Bart.,  Mr.  Brownlow  replied  to  the  effect 
that  labour  in  bleach  works  was  exhausting  and 
laborious.  Then,  again,  many  of  the  rooms  in 
bleachworks  are  very  badly  ventilated.  Mr. 
Fergus  Ferguson,  surgeon,  stated  that  the 
number  of  children  of  thirteen  years  physically 
unfit  for  work  goes  on  increasing  year  by  year ; 
he  also  stated  that  the  physical  vigour  of  the 
factory  operatives  had  deteriorated  during  the 
last  fourteen  years.  The  ill-ventilated  dwell- 
ings and  schools  contribute  the  first  elements 
of  disease,  and  the  ill-ventilated  workshops 
complete  the  quota  of  the  necessary  requisites 
to  break  up  the  constitution.  Pulmonary  con- 
sumption is  the  commonest  form  in  which  the 
disease  exhibits  itself.  Mr.  Collins,  analytical 
chemist,  had  kindly  allowed  him  to  make  use 
of  some  recent  analyses  he  has  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a manufacturing  town : 
Atmosphere  of  public  park,  carbonic  acid,  per 
cent.  0 0394  ; oxygen,  per  cent.  20  97.  Sitting- 
room  of  dwelling,  carbonic  acid,  per  cent.  OT27 ; 
oxygen,  20'71.  School-room,  carbonic  acid, 
0‘203 ; oxygen,  20'64.  Card-room  of  mill,  car- 
bonic acid,  0 211.  According  to  the  late  Dr. 
Parkes,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  six  volumes 
in  10,000,  and  here  we  have  in  dwelling,  school, 
and  card-room  an  average  of  20  volumes  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  physique  of  the  working 
population  may  well  deteriorate.  According 
to  Mr.  Ashworth,  the  Continentals  work  72 
hours  per  week,  and  we  are  limited  to  56^ ; so 
it  is  clear  our  working  hours  must  be  increased 
to  enable  us  to  compete  with  them.  But  let 


the  dwellings,  schools,  and  workshops  bo  ven- 
tilated, and  our  working  population  will  be- 
come more  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  the 
longer  hours,  with  good  ventilation,  will  not 
exhaust  them  as  much  as  the  present  working 
hours,  with  deficient  ventilation.  Architects, 
by  the  construction  of  healthy  dwellings, 
schools,  and  workshops,  may  thus  effect  a great 
and  beneficial  change  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  working  ijopulation. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
'^HE  annual  exhibition  of  prizes  to  students 
of  this  school  took  place  last  Friday  even- 
ing, the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.  The  prize  drawings  exhibit 
work  of  much  merit,  and  the  National  silver 
and  bronze  medals  are  won  by  students  of  both 
sexes.  The  three  recipients  of  the  silver  medal 
are — George  Byfield,  for  a drawing  of  the 
human  skeleton  ; Mary  Rankin,  for  a drawing 
from  the  round;  and  William  Swain,  for  a 
similar  drawing  of  a torso.  All  these  exhibit 
excellence  of  a high  order,  the  foreshortened 
appearance,  shading,  and  half  lights  of  the 
torso  being  admirably  rendered,  j’he  National 
bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  Herbert  Dallman 
for  a copy  of  the  ‘‘  Gladiator,”  very  careful  in 
drawing,  though  wanting  in  expression.  The 
same  student  receives  a third-grade  prize  for  a 
drawing  of  a dancing  fawn.  Kezia  Hytche 
wins  a bronze  medal  for  a drawing  of  consider- 
able accuracy  and  softness  ; and  Hannah  Roth, 
well  for  a drawing  of  a torso.  Book  prizes  are 
awarded  to  Herbert  Dalziel,  Alfred  Hayward, 
Samuel  F.  May,  and  Alfred  Pearse,  the  sub- 
jects being  drawings  from  casts.  We  notice 
among  the  other  drawings  several  of  interest  as 
indicating  the  general  work  of  the  school. 
Studies  of  historic  styles  in  colours  by  Emily 
Trower  show  the  taste  for  ornament  we  often 
notice  in  these  periodical  school  displays.  It  is, 
at  least,  a good  sign  to  see  Greek  frets,  egg  and 
tongue  and  honeysuckle  ornaments,  studied  in 
elementary  drawing  schools,  and  there  is  more 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  examples  than 
in  drawing  flowers  or  making  fancy  pictures 
and  designs,  as  in  the  design  for  a water  ser- 
vice we  noticed  in  the  same  room,  where  much 
natural  ability  and  labour  have  been  thrown 
away.  The  design  for  wrought-iron  gates  is 
an  exhibit  by  Samuel  Speller,  in  which  some 
good  points  are  observed,  and  the  drawing  is 
well  shaded  in  ink.  Another  design  we  saw  of 
some  dado  paper  of  a sage  green  and  chocolate 
in  three  shades  of  the  green,  is  notunpleasing; 
the  pattern  is  thrown  into  hexagons,  but  the 
fret  border  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
pattern  of  paper — it  is  much  too  small.  Robert 
Rickatson  is  the  student.  A design  for  an 
inlaid  frieze  in  wood,  several  groups  in  oil 
colour  of  still-life  objects,  and  a few  water- 
colours make  up  the  remaining  subjects.  In 
the  last  branch,  however,  the  exhibited  draw- 
ings are  below  par,  and  in  many  of  the  designs 
the  idea  of  the  student  has  been  clearly  to  draw 
something  more  attractive  than  to  make  the 
best  of  his  resources  by  proceeding  on  a prin- 
ciple. 


At  an  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
held  last  week,  Mr.  Henry  Stacy  Marks  was  elected 
an  Academician. 

The  parUh  church  of  St.  George,  close  to  Bristol, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  bo^n  cau3<  d by  the  overheating 
of  the  gas  stovts  The  bu  Iding  was  insured  for 
£3,000,  but  the  damage  is  estimated  at  double  that 
sum. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Bevis, 
accountant,  cf  8,  St  Martin’s-plaoe,  Charing-cross, 
direct  ng  our  aitaution  to  the  subj.  cts  of  builders’ 
book-keeping  and  e.-tim^<ting.  Some  time  ago  we 
commended  a system  of  tu  liter’s  bo  k k eping  on  an 
improved  plan  by  Mr.  B-ivia,  and  we  now  direct 
attention  to  a cou  se  of  tuition  by  which  that 
gentleman  undertakes  to  impart  a knowledge  of 
these  important  branches  of  bu.siness. 

A new  Enslish  Calviiustie  Methodist  chapel  was 
opened  at  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  last  week.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  savings’  bank,  and  is 
Early  Engli-h  m style.  The  materials  used  for 
external  wall  are  re  i pressed  Pencoed  bricks  and 
Bath  stone  dres.-ings  ; the  inter  or  is  plainly  fur- 
nished, and  has  a ceiled  roof  at  the  level  of  the 
collar  beams.  Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  A.R  I.B.A.,  of 
Cardiff,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Rees,  of 
Pencoed,  the  builder. 


Dj’X.  27,  1878. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


BELHAVEN  HNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
GLASGOW. 

This  church  has  been  built  in  the  west  end  of 
Glasgow  by  a new  congregation  formed  in  the 
district  about  three  years  ago.  It  was  opened 
for  public  worship  about  the  end  of  last  year. 
The  walls  are  built  of  a freestone  from  Nether- 
wood  quarry.  It  is  somewhat  rough  in  texture, 
but  has  excellent  weather  qualities.  For  the 
nave  pillars  and  arches,  and  other  interior 
work,  a finer  grained  stone  from  the  Overwood 
quarries  was  employed.  The  walls  are  plas- 
tered internally,  and  the  ceiling,  which  is  a 
semi-decagon  in  form,  is  lined  with  wood,  and 
richly  decorated  in  colour.  The  walls  are  also 
elaborately  decorated  from  designs  by  the 
architects.  The  west  gable  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  having  figure  subjects  illustrating  the 
Parables ; some  of  the  smaller  windows  are 
also  filled  with  stained  glass,  with  figure  sub- 
jects illustrating  the  Acts  of  Mercy.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  about  950,  and  the 
cost  was  about  £12,000.  There  is  a fine  organ 
in  the  church,  built  at  a cost  of  over  £1,100 
by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Lewis  and  Co.,  of  London. 
Mr.  Andrew  W ells,  of  Glasgow,  executed  the 
decorations,  and  the  stained  glass  is  by  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Small,  also  of  Glasgow.  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Douglas,  and  Sellars  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

YARMOUTH  TOWN  HALL. 

The  accompanying  plate  illustrates  one  of  the 
few  Gothic  designs  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  Yarmouth  Town  Hall,  and  was  at  the 
time  criticised  favourably  in  our  pages.  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Eoper,  of  4,  Garden-court,  Temple, 
E.C.,  are  the  authors. 

A VILLAGE  club-house. — “BUILDING  NEWS  ” 
DESIGNING  CLUB. 

This  design  is  the  one  which  we  placed  first  in 
the  competition  by  members  of  our  “ Designing 
Club,”  and  our  critical  remarks  upon  this  and 
the  whole  series  will  be  found  in  our  issue  for 
November  29th  last.  We  shall  publish  the 
design  by  “ S.  in  a Circle,”  to  which  we  awarded 
the  second  place. 

OFFICES  OF  the  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY  — SAINT  MILDRED’S  HOUSE  THE 

POULTRY. 

We  illustrate  to-day  the  recently-finished  and 
conspicuous  stone  structure,  which  occupies  so 
important  a position  at  the  junction  of  Cheap- 
side  with  Cornhill,  Lombard,  King  William, 
and  Queen  Victoria  streets.  We  have  pre- 
viously described  the  leading  points  in  the 
building,  see  page  021,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  and  more 
recently,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  Mr.  A. 
Killby  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  J.  J Cole, 
of  Finsbury-circus,  the  architect,  the  cost 
having  been  about  £10,000. 


Til!*:  lU’lLDlNG  NKWS. 


GULLIVHU’S  I'ATKNT  WKDGll-LOCK 
SPINDLK. 

MANV  and  ingi  nious  are  the  plans  devised 
to  overcome  the  constant  trouble  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
tlio  common  door-knob.  We  liave  from  time  to 
time  illustrated  and  described  many  methods 
by  which  thi.s  lias  been  effected  in  connection 
with  the  better  kinds  of  handles  ; but  the  cost 
of  their  adoption  has  hindered  their  applica- 
tion to  tlie  common  sorts.  Mr.  G.  Gulliver,  of 
Barnsley,  has  brought  under  our  notice  a very 
simple  plan,  applicable  to  the  commonest  knob 
sold,  at  a fractional  increase  of  cost,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  we  have  yet  met  with.  'I'he 
knob  is  fixed  by  driving  a wedge  through  the 
hole  shown  on  the  neck  of  the  knob,  and  pass- 
ing it  through  the  slit  shown  on  the  spindle. 


By  this  means  the  end  of  the  spindle  is  opened, 
and  it  becomes  enlarged — dovetailed,  in  fact — 
inside  the  knob,  and  becomes  as  firm  as  if  knob 
and  spindle  were  in  one  piece.  As  before- 
stated,  any  knob  having  the  ordinary  square 
bole  to  receive  the  spindle  is  available.  No 
other  preparation  is  required  beyond  a plain 
hole  through  the  neck  to  admit  the  wedge ; no 
part  can  get  out  of  order  — thanks  to  the 
absence  of  screw  threads,  catches,  or  springs. 
The  method  of  fixing  is  so  simple  as  to  be  under- 
stood at  a glance  by  anybody,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  lo9s  of  the  wedge  the  point  of  a common 
iron  nail  forms  a ready  and  complete  substitute. 


EELATION  BETWEEN  THE  TENACITY 
OF  METALS  AND  THEIR  RESISTANCE 
TO  TORSION. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  resist- 
ances of  metals  to  torsion  and  tension  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment  to  the  engineer ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
forms  of  molecular  resistance  take  place  and 
react  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.* 
Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  a constant  rela- 
tion exists  between  torsion  and  tension,  and 
that  the  resistance  of  a homogeneous  material 
to  rupture  by  tension  could  be  predicated  upon 
the  results  of  experiments  determining  its 
resistance  to  torsion,  so  that  the  measure  or 
modulus  of  the  latter  could  be  derived  from 
that  obtained  for  the  former.  Metals  marked 
by  extraordinary  ductility,  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  writer  of  a paper,  exhibited  an  apparent 
excess  of  strength  when  tested  by  torsion.  In 
order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the 
scales  for  tension  and  torsion,  the  widest  range 
of  grade  of  steel  was  obtained  that  could  be 
found  upon  the  records  of  the  Mechanical 
Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy. “ The  values  obtained  were  laid  down, 
on  a sheet  of  profile  paper,  on  which  the 
ordinates  represented  the  numerical  value  of 
the  ratio  obtained  by  the  division  of  the  ten- 
sile resistance  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  ori- 
ginal section  to  the  resistance  of  the  standard 
test-piece  in  foot-pounds  of  torsional  moment, 
while  the  absciss®  were  proportional  to  the 
total  angle  of  tension  at  the  moment  when  the 
test-piece  exhibited  the  maximum  resistance  as 
measured  upon  the  autographic  strain  diagram. 
A copy  of  this  sheet  is  given  by  the  writer, 
from  which  it  is  seen  the  values  have  a decided 
regularity  notwithstanding  the  variety  in  the 
structure  and  qualities  of  samples.  Drawing 
a mean  line  through  the  determinations  so 
found  it  was  approximately  straight  although 


* A papoi-  Viy  Mr.  Robt.  n.  Thhestos,  read  at  the 
Tenth  Animal  Convontion  of  tho  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  treats  on  the  Bubjoct. 


probably  really  a parabola.”  'J'he  author  nays  : 
— "At,  the  angle  of  150' the  scale,  25.0<X>lb., 
in  closely  lujcurale.  'J'he  value  predicted  by 
common  theory  is,  for  brittle  sulnitanceH,  250, 
and  for  ductile  materials,  18S,  the  non-ductile 
subhtan(®H  giving  the  higher  value.  But  we 
have  now  learned  that  the  latter  class  of 
material,  a.s  cast  iron,  gives  a value  which  is 
nearly  but  perhaps  slightly  higher  than  that 
theoretically  obtained  for  ductile  metals,  while 
the  ductile  class,  as  the  steels,  gives  a value 
which  is  variable,  but  which  at  the  low  angles 
of  torsion,  at  which  they  are  comparable  with 
the  brittle  metals,  somewhat  exceeds  the 
values  theoretically  given  for  the  latter — thus 
inverting  the  relations  of  these  values  as  pre- 
dicted by  accepted  theory.”  The  writer 
appears  to  favour,lhe  conclusion  that  the  sin- 
gular relation  revealed  by  these  experiments  is 
due  U>  the  fact  that  those  molecular  modifica- 
tion.sof  cohesive  force  which  produce  a variation 
in  the  value  of  resistance  to  torsional  stress  in  a 
different  ratio.  Such  a conclusion,  however, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  accept  till  a wider  range 
of  experiment  has  been  made. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS’ 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

''|''HE  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
-L  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  shows  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  report  says  “ a 
special  general  meetingof  members,  associates, 
and  honorary  members  was  summoned  for  the 
2nd  of  Decemtier,  to  consider  and  decide  on 
I proposed  enactments  and  repeals.  The  modi- 
fied bye-laws  were  then  agreed  to  and  adopted, 
subject  to  an  amendment,  that  present  and 
future  civil  engineering  associates,  but  no 
others,  should  be  designated  “ associate  mem- 
bers,” being  tho  original  recommendation  of 
the  council  in  their  report  to  the  general 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  December,  1876.  By 
the  resolution  passed  on  the  2nd  inst.  this  class, 
when  fully  constituted,  will  consist  of  such  of 
the  existing  associates  as  are  civil  engineers  by 
profession,  and  of  such  other  associates  as  at 
the  time  of  their  election  are  engaged  in  some 
of  the  branches  defined  by  the  charter  as  con- 
stituting the  profession  of  a civil  engineer.” 
There  is  an  effective  increase  of  the  institution 
of  204,  or  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
sent number  of  corporate  members ; 142 

students  have  been  admitted  during  the  past 
session,  while  56  were  elected  associates. 
The  report  speaks  of  the  diploma  of  honour 
awarded  to  the  collection  of  exhibits  sent  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
expresses  a debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Tresca, 
President  of  the  Soeie'te  des  Inge'nieurs  Civile, 
and  other  French  members  of  the  profession 
for  their  courtesy.  Referring  to  the  library, 
the  care  of  successive  councils  in  maintaining 
its  completeness,  and  the  increasing  diflSculty  of 
this  work  is  mentioned,  owing  to  the  great 
literary  activity  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  record  that  the  accumulation  of 
reports  and  pamphlets  is  so  large  that  they  are 
bound  up  in  300  8vo.,  83  4to.,  and  25  folio 
volumes,  and  form  a feature  of  some  signifi- 
cance. Each  volume,  it  is  said,  contains  1& 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  dating  from  the  16th 
century,  affording  much  curious  information. 
The  report  regrets  that  greater  use  is  not  made 
of  the  library. 

Among  the  list  of  subjects  for  papers  for  the 
session  of  1878-9,  we  find  the  Triangulation  Sur- 
vey and  Mapping  of  Countries  and  Districts  ; 
the  Levelling  of  Countries  either  by  Spirit 
Levelling,  Vertical  Angles,  Barometers,  or  the 
Boiling  Point  of  Water  ; the  Effect  of  Lapse  of 
Time  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  ; the  Best 
Combined  System  of  Warming,  Ventilating, 
and  Lighting  Large  Buildings  ; the  Materials 
and  Different  Systems  of  Road-making ; Con- 
struction of  Iron  Piers  for  Viaducts ; the 
Design  and  Construction  of  a Steel  Bridge; 
the  Treatment  of  Estuaries ; Storage  and 
Filtration  of  Water;  Systems  of  Domestic 
Water  Supply  for  Riverless  Districts ; Com- 
pressed Air  as  a Motive  Power  as  applied  to 
Machinery  and  for  Traction  on  Tramways ; 
Different  Systems  of  Lifts  in  Use  in  Ware- 
houses and  Dwellings;  Management  of  Under, 
ground  Waters  in  Mining  Districts  ; Applica- 
tion of  Electricity  to  Lighting  Purposes,  Ac. 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

FLASUINO. 

This  is  a piece  of  load  let  into  a joint  of  a wall 
above  the  edf?e  of  a lead  gutter.  Uo.,  and 
dressed  down  over  it  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water.  For  tlashinf's  tilb.  lead  is  used  in  sub- 
stantial works,  though  51b.  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes.  For  flats  and  gutters, 
cisterns,  &c.,  71b.  lead  is  commonly  specified. 

FLECHE. 

The  term  flcche  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  the 
small  erection  with  spire  termination  upon 
the  intersection  of  the  roofs  of  nave  and  tran- 
septs sometimes  carrying  the  sanctus  bell.  E’er 
examples  of  carpentry  fl5ches  we  ref er  to  t hose  at 
-Amiens  Cathedral,  Beauvais,  the  Sainto  Cha- 
pelle,  and  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  The  carpentry  of 
these  erections  is  often  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  elaborate  kind — the  great  object  being  to 
relieve  the  roof  of  the  weight  by  timbers, 
struts,  and  braces,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight 
upon  the  walls.  That  at  Notre  Dame,'  Paris,  is 
singularly  ingenious.  (See  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“ Dictionary  ” — art.  “ Fleche.”) 

FLEXURE. 

The  flexure  of  solid  beams  supported  at  the 
ends,  and  loaded,  varies  (1)  directly  as  the 
load ; (2)  inversely  as  the  product  of  their 
breadths  and  cube  of  their  depths  ; and  (3) 
directly  as  the  cube  of  distance  between  the 
supports.  If  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed, 
the  flexure  is  |ths  of  the  amount  produced  by 
the  load  placed  in  the  centre. 

FLEXURE  OF  COLUMNS. 

“J.  A.”  writes: — Columns,  when  their 
lengths  are  considerable  in  comparison  with 
their  diameter,  give  way  to  loads  which  exceed 
their  strength,  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by 
bending  sideways  and  breaking  across,  after 
the  manner  of  beams.  The  following  is  the 
practical  formula  for  the  breaking  load  of  a 
column,  with  a table  of  the  values  of  the  con- 
stants contained  in  it : — Let  P be  the  probable 
breaking  load ; S,  the  sectional  area  of  material 
in  the  column  ; I,  the  length  of  the  column  ; d, 
its  diameter,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
most  easily  bent ; / and  a,  constants  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  the  shape 
and  mode  of  fixing  the  column  ; then — 


Material. 

In  lbs.  on  the 
gq.  inch. 

For  pillars 
fixed  at  both 
ends. 

Figure  of 
column. 

Cast  iron  ... 

80,000 

1 ♦ 
4U0 

Hollow  cylindr. 

>> 

” 

1 * 
3,UU0 
1 

6,000 

Solid  rectangle. 

Wrght.  iron 

30,000 

Thin  sq.  tube. 

. 

.. 

1 

2,250 

Solid  cylinder. 

1 

Thin  evlindri- 

’* 

4,500 

cal  tube. 

1 

L-shaped  & + 

1,500 
1 * 
250 

shaped  sectn. 

Timber  

Average  6,500 

Solid  rectangle. 

For  struts  or  columns  jointed  or  rounded  at 
both  ends,  take  four  times  the  value  of  “ d” 
given  in  the  table.  For  struts  or  columns 
jointed  or  rounded  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at  the 
other,  take  twice  the  value  of  “ a.”  It  is  to 
be  observed  with  respect  to  the  multiplier  “ a,” 
that  those  values  only  of  that  quality  which 
are  marked  * have  been  deduced  directly  from 
experiment,  the  others  having  been  inferred 
from  those  three  by  means  of  the  probable 
supposition  that  they  are  proportional  to  the 
flexibility. 

FLINT. 

A variety  of  quartz,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  silica,  with  a little  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  water, 
carbon,  &c.  The  chief  use  of  flint  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  earthenware,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  first  calcined,  then  thrown  into 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  powdered. 

“ J.  A.”  writes  : — " Flint  is  a well-known 
silicious  mineral,  the  true  native  place  of  which 
is  the  upper  bed  of  the  chalk  formation,  where 
it  occurs  in  regular  beds.  Gravel  consists 
principally  of  flints  which  have  been  rounded 
by  attrition,  and  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture  have  acquired  a yellowish-red  colour. 
Flint  is  usually  of  a grayish  colour.  It  is 
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harder  than  quartz;  thin  fragments  of  the 
black  varieties  are  translucent ; it  is  fragile, 
and  being  rarely  laminated,  is  broken  with 
e(|ual  facility  in  almost  every  direction.  Specific 
gi’avity,  2'50l.  It  is  infusible,  but  bc'cemes 
opaque  and  white  by  the  action  of  heat.  Knives, 
chisels,  rasps,  scrapes,  wedges,  arrow-heads, 
spear  points,  dagger  points,  and  axe-heads  were 
in  ages  past  made  from  flint.  An  interesting 
work  on  this  subject  is  ‘ The  Ancient  Stone 
lmj)lements,  &c.,  of  Great  Britain,’  by  John 
Evans,  F.lt.S.,  F.S.A.” 

FLOORCLOTH. 

“ J.  A.”  writes  : — This  material  is  made 
partly  of  hemp,  and  partly  of  flax;  the  former 
being  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  the  latter 
bettor  titled  to  retain  the  oil  and  paint  on  the 
surface.  To  avoid  the  necessity  for  seams  or 
joinings  in  the  cloth,  looms  are  constructed 
expressly  for  weaving  the  canvas  of  the  greatest 
width  likely  to  be  re(juired.  When  brought  to 
the  floorcloth  factories  the  pieces  of  canvas 
have  generally  one  of  these  scales  of  dimen- 
sions : — 100  yds.  long  x 0 wide,  108  yds.  x 7 yds., 
113  yds.  X 8 yds.  The  flax  and  hemp  are  spun, 
and  the  canvas  woven  in  Scotland;  the  degree 
of  fineness  is  generally  about  16  or  18  threads 
to  the  inch  (linear).  The  canvas  is  cut  into 
pieces  from  60ft.  to  100ft.  long  ; each  piece  is 
then  stretched  over  a frame  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion, a wash  of  melted  size  is  then  applied  by 
a brush  to  the  surface  of  the  pieces,  and  while 
this  is  still  wet  the  surface  is  well  rubbed  with 
a flat  piece  of  pumice-stone  ; this  process  wears 
down  the  irregularities  on  the  canvas,  and  a 
good  foundation  is  made  at  the  same  time  for 
receiving  the  oil  and  colour  afterwards  applied. 
The  paint  used  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
for  house-painting,  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  but 
it  is  much  thicker  or  stifier  in  consistence,  and 
has  very  little  turpentine  added  to  it.  The 
canvas  receives  many  coatings  on  the  back  as 
well  as  on  the  front,  well  dried  and  smoothed 
at  intervals.  The  printing  of  floorcloth  is 
carried  out  on  nearly  the  same  principle  as 
papers  for  walls  of  rooms  ; and  that  of  colour- 
printing — viz.,  the  successive  application  of 
two  or  more  blocks  or  engraved  surfaces,  each 
one  giving  a different  part  of  the  device  from 
the  others,  and  being  supplied  with  paint  of  a 
different  colour.  The  paint  (say  red)  is  ap. 
plied  with  a brush  to  the  surface  of  a pad  or 
cushion  formed  of  flannel  covered  with  floor- 
cloth ; the  block,  held  by  a handle  at  the  back, 
is  placed  face  downwards  on  this  cushion,  and 
the  layer  of  paint  thus  obtained  is  transferred 
to  the  canvas  by  pressing  the  block  down  on 
the  same;  a second  impression  is  made  close  to 
the  former  one,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  canvas  ; each  impres- 
sion is  about  1ft.  3in.  square.  The  proper 
“ junction”  or  “ register”  of  these  successive 
impressions  is  aided  by  pins  at  the  corners  of 
the  blocks.  When  the  whole  surface  has  been 
printed  with  one  colour,  all  others  are  added  in 
succession  in  a similar  way.  A kind  of  floor- 
cloth, one  that  is  coming  fast  into  general  use, 
is  made  from  dried  linseed  oil  and  ground  cork 
pressed  on  canvas  by  rollers — it  is  called  “ lino- 
leum.” The  canvas  is  coated  at  the  back  with 
a layer  of  the  same  oil  in  a state  of  paint,  and 
the  upper  or  principal  part  is  painted  or  printed 
like  ordinary  floorcloth.  Some  floorcloths  are 
made  without  the  oil,  consisting  only  of  cork 
shavings,  cotton,  or  woollen  fibres,  and  caout- 
chouc, spread  upon  a cotton  or  canvas  back, 
and  embossed  with  patterns.  Another  kind  of 
floorcloth  is  composed  of  indiarubber,  gutta- 
percha, and  cork  ; it  is  called  “ kamptulicon” 
floorcloth.  It  is  prepared  and  painted  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  ordinary  floorcloth  in 
lengths  of  about  10  yds.  x 1 or  2 yds.  wide.  Its 
peculiar  characteristics  are  softness,  warmth, 
and  elasticity.  It  is  about  one-third  higher  in 
price  than  floorcloth.  Linoleum  is  manufac- 
tured at  Staines. 

FLOORS. 

Floors  are  generally  classified  as  “ single,” 
“ double,”  or  ‘‘  framed,”  according  to  the 
method  of  construction.  In  single  floors  the 
joists  necessary  to  support  the  boarding  bridge 
from  wall  to  wall,  if  possible  the  shortest  way 
of  rooms,  are  spaced  about  1ft.  apart,  the  scant- 
ling varying  according  to  length  of  bearing  and 
strength  required.  The  breadth  of  joists  should 
not  be  less  than  2in.,  to  hold  the  nails  securely 


and  prevent  splitting.  The  ends  of  joists  should 
have  a hold  in  walls  from  -tin.  to  6in.,  and  be 
secured  to  j>latos  either  resting  in  walls,  on 
offsets,  or  on  corbels.  In  ground  floors  the 
joists  are  supported  at  short  intervals  by 
sleepers  bedded  on  piers  or  dwarf  walls.  Single- 
joisted  floors  are  not  recommended  for  spans 
exceeding  15ft.,  in  consequence  of  their 
tendency  to  sag.  When  used  tor  larger  spans 
they  should  be  cross-braced  to  increase  their 
stiffness.  Herring-bone  strutting  is  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  any 
shrinkage  or  warping  that  takes  place,  remain- 
ing firmly  braced  between  the  joists.  An  in- 
crease of  stiffness  is  also  secured  by  a careful 
filling-in  round  ends  of  joists.  No  mortar 
should  be  allowed  between  the  rough  abutting 
surfaces  of  bricks  and  timber,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  moisture  from  mortar  affecting  timber.  In 
thin  walls  a sheathing  of  zinc  or  pieces  of  slate 
may  be  fixed  round  the  ends  of  joists  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  damp.  Single  floors  are  stronger 
than  compound  floor  with  the  same  quantity  of 
timber.  The  pressure  is  equalised  better  over 
length  of  walls — they  take  up  less  wall  space, 
and  admit  of  a ceiling  being  easily  fixed  to  the 
lower  edges  of  joists.  To  prevent  the  passage 
of  sound  a ” pugging  ” is  necessary,  laid  on  the 
ceiling  or  on  “ sound  boarding.”  Strips  of  felt 
or  vulcanised  indiarubber  laid  along  joists  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  points  of 
contact  between  floor-boards  and  ceiling  acting 
as  conductors  of  sound  may  be  reduced  by 
having  every  fourth  or  fifth  joist  deeper  than 
the  others,  to  which  ceiling  joists  would  be  fixed 
for  forming  the  ceiling.  This  method  requires 
a greater  depth  of  wall  space,  but  admits  of  a 
stiffer  ceiling  being  formed.  In  double  floors 
girders  are  used,  spaced  from  6ft.  to  10ft. 
apart,  so  as  to  reduce  the  bearing  of  joists. 
This  construction  admits  of  the  weight  being 
concentrated  over  piers  or  solid  parts  of  walls. 
The  ends  of  girders  should  have  a bearing  of  at 
least  6in.  on  walls,  resting  in  cast-iron  shoes,  or 
on  oak  or  stone  templates,  a space  being  left 
round  the  ends  for  ventilation,  the  weight  of 
wall  over  space  being  taken  by  a covering 
stone  or  an  arch.  The  joists  are  best  used  in 
as  long  lengths  as  possible,  bridging  two  or 
three  bays,  and  cogged  down  to  the  girders  to 
prevent  any  lateral  movement.  A ceiling  may 
be  formed,  as  in  single  floors,  the  portion  of 
girders  projecting  being  either  left  rough, 
wrought  or  cased  with  boarding,  or  lath  and 
plaster  ; or  a level  ceiling  may  be  procured  by 
fixing  joists  to  girders.  Framed  floors  are 
adapted  for  large  spans,  or  where  great  stength 
is  required.  They  consist  of  girders  spaced 
usually  about  10ft.  apart,  with  binders  framed 
between  at  intervals  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.,  the 
bridging  joists  being  secured  on  to  the  binders. 
The  ends  of  girders  should  have  a bearing  of 
from  9in.  to  12in.  on  walls,  resting  on  stone 
templates,  with  space  round  ends  for  ventila- 
tion. An  increased  thickness  of  wall  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  requisite  support  to 
girders,  or  corbels  may  be  introduced  under 
ends,  the  better  to  distribute  the  pressure. 
The  ends  of  binders  are  framed  into  sides  of 
girders  usually  with  a tusk  tenon  and  mortice. 
To  avoid  the  cutting  and  consequent  weakening 
of  girders  an  iron  stirrup  may  be  fixed  across 
girders  to  support  the  binders.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  spacing  the  binders  to  avoid  loading 
the  girders  near  middle  of  length.  Girders 
sometimes  require  to  be  strengthened  by 
“ fiitching,”  “trussing.”  or  “ building  up,”  or 
girders  of  rolled  or  plate  iron  may  be  requisite. 
In  framed  floors  the  ceiling  joists  are  fixed  to 
the  binders,  or  they  may  be  ceiled  direct  to  the 
bridging  joists,  the  projecting  timbers  forming 
panels.  In  all  cases  trimming  has  to  be 
resorted  to  when  the  ends  of  joists  cannot  have 
a bearing  on  walls,  as  in  front  of  fire-places, 
near  flues,  for  stairs,  lifts,  &c.  The  ends  of 
such  joists  are  framed  into  a “ trimmer,”  which 
is  supported  at  the  ends  by  “ trimming  joists  ” 
or  on  walls.  Floor  boards  should  be  prepared 
some  time  before  being  required,  so  as  to  get 
well  seasoned.  The  narrower  the  widths  used 
the  less  any  effects  of  shrinkage  show  after 
fixing.  With  straight- jointed  floors  the  boards 
or  battens  are  gauged  to  the  same  widths,  and 
the  joints  continued  throughout  the  length  of 
floor.  With  broken-jointed  floors  the  unequal 
widths  necessitate  a break  in  the  joint  at  every 
length.  In  either  case  the  boards  should  be 
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■ •omprcHrtcil  into  i)Onition  lioforo  fixing.  Tin: 
liuat  joint  for  flooring  ia  jiloiioliitif' and  Wii({uo- 
iii(i  witli  wood  or  (ralvaniaed  iron  tonnuea,  ora. 
rol)at('d  and  IHIuUmI  joint  in  floora  cxpoHod  to 
jfiTat  wear,  ^jiviiiK  agrtMiter  tiiickin^aa  of  tini'ier, 
and  adinita  of  oaay  roinoval  for  ropaira.  Willi 
cither  method  an  open  joint  ia  avoided,  pre- 
venting up-draiighta,  injury  to  ceiling  hy  the 
ready  passage  of  water,  or  any  accumulation  of 
olTensivo  matter  under  doors.  Superior  floors 
of  pitch  pine,  oak,  or  pinpietry,  are  fixed  to 
joists,  or  on  a counter  floor  of  rough  hoarding, 
by  skew  nailing  through  the  advancing  edges 
and  securing  adjoining  edges  with  tongues 
fitted  into  grooves  or  with  dowels.  Ventilation 
should  at  all  times  be  provided  between  floors 
and  ceilings,  especially  under  ground  floor.s, 
where  a layer  of  concrete  should  also  bo  spread 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  damp. — Weights  : The  fol- 
lowing has  been  compiled  chiefly  from  Tred- 
gold.  Weight  of  a square  of  single-joisted 
flooring,  from  l,2G01b.  to  2,0001b.;  weight  of 
a square  of  framed  flooring,  from  2, 5001b.  to 
1,0001b.  Weight  that  floors  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  sustain,  including  the  weight  of  floor  : 
For  dwelling-houses,  l|cwt.  per  foot  super ; 
public  buildings,  IJ  ditto;  warehouses,  &c.,  2.j 
ditto.  To  find  the  depth  of  a joist  when  length 
of  bearing  and  breadth  are  given,  the  distance 
apart  being  12in.  from  centre  to  centre. — Eule : 
Divide  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet  by  the 
breadth  in  inches,  and  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient  multiplied  by  2 2 for  fir  will  give 
depth  in  inches.  For  binders  6ft.  apart. — 
Eule  : Divide  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet 
by  the  breadth  in  inches,  and  the  cube  root  of 
the  quotierlt  multiplied  by  3 42  for  fir  will  give 
depth  in  inches.  For  girders  10ft.  apart. — 
Eule:  Divide  the  square  of  length  in  feet  by 
breadth  in  inches,  and  the  cube  rootof  quotient 
multiplied  by  4 2 for  fir  will  give  depth  in 
inches.  Ceiling  joists  with  a breadth  of  2in. 
should  have  ^ an  inch  in  depth  for  every  foot 
of  bearing.  Trimmers  are  usually  calculated 
as  binders.  Trimming  joists  should  have  a 
breadth  equal  to  common  joists  used  with  an 
g of  an  inch  added  for  every  joist  supported  by 
the  trimmer. 


FLORENTINE  RENAISSANCE. 

C.  P.  Edwards  writes  : — “ The  Eenaissance 
was  an  attempt  to  adapt  classical  forms  virith 


inoro  or  less  freedom  to  modern  buildings.  'I’ho 
I’itti  Palace,  constructed  by  itrunclIeHclii,  may 
be  considered  a typo  of  the  Florentine  style.  I 
The  facade  is  of  rustic  work  of  considerable 
projecting,  terminated  by  a massive,  wididy- 
projecting  cornice  BU[>ported  by  consoles.  'I'lie 
fenestration  is  regular,  the  openings  being 
round-headed,  the  windows  generally  in  pairs, 
under  an  enclosing  arch,  with  the  space  be- 
tween sometimes  perforated.  The  windows  are 
small  compared  with  the  building,  and  gene- 
rally occupy  about  half  of  the  story.  In  later 
specimens  the  orders  were  applied,  superim- 
posed, to  the  fa9ade,  the  main  cornice  became 
less  heavy,  and  the  details  generally  showed 
greater  refinement.  Severity  marks  all  the 
palaces  of  this  style,  the  horizontal  lines  being 
in  all  cases  strongly  emphasised.” 

[The  Strozzi  and  Pandolfini  Palaces  are  also 
admirable  examples  of  the  Florentine  Italian.] 

FOSSE. 

The  artificial  ditch  or  trench  round  castles, 
often  filled  with  water ; together  with  the 
mound,  it  formed  the  principal  defence  in 
British  camps.  An  example  may  be  seen  at  Old 
Sumar,  Wilts. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDEAL. 

TUE  controversy  as  to  the  roof  of  St.  Alban’s 
Cathedral  still  continues.  The  subject  of 
the  alleged  “ ruinous”  condition  of  the  outer 
nave  roof  having  been  brought  before  the 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  at  their  last  meeting,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  “ The  Council  of  the 
Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  having 
learnt  from  John  Oldrid  Scott,  Esq.  (Fellow), 
that  that  he  is  satisfied  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  repairing  the  oak  roof  now  exist- 
ing over  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral, 
express  their  decided  opinion  that  in  that  case 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  abandon  the  pro- 
posal to  erect  a new  roof  over  the  same.” 

Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  re- 
plies to  Mr.  Street’s  communication,  which  we 
published  last  w’eek.  He  thinks  that  the  resolu- 
tion arrived  at  by  the  restoration  committee — 

“ That,  provided  the  necessary  funds  are  forth- 
coming by  next  Lady  Day,  the  present  roof 
shall  be  retained  within  the  lines  of  the  new 
one  with  such  repairs  as  are  required  ” — is 
highly  satisfactory.  “ The  vast  improvement 
which  the  addition  of  a higher  roof  will  be  to 
the  cathedral  is  secured,  while  the  old  roof, 
which,  though  out  of  repair  and  a complete 
patchwork  of  fragments  of  older  construction, 
is  full  of  interest  to  those  who  care  to  examine 
it,  will  be  retained  and  will  become  far 
more  accessible  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 
This  is  a solution  of  the  question  which  I 
have  advocated  throughout,  and  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  my  father. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  would  have  come  to ; for  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  great  importance  he 
placed  on  the  retention  of  the  old  roof  within 
the  lines  of  that  higher  and  more  architec- 
tural one  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  added  to  the  building.  Turning  now  to 
Mr.  Street’s  letter,  there  are  several  points 
requiring  comment.  In  his  paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  he  urged  two 
opinions,  both  expressed  with  equal  assurance 
of  their  being  matters  beyond  all  doubt  or 
question,  and  on  these  the  society  based  their 
resolution  condemning  our  proposals  at  St. 
Alban’s.  One  was,  that  the  old  roof  could  and 
ought  to  be  preserved.  This  has  now  been 
acceded  to,  as  I have  shown.  The  other  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  as,  if  correct,  our 
intentions  would  certainly  be  indefensible. 
Mr.  Street  stated  positively  that  from  his  ex- 
amination he  had  ascertained  that  no  high  roof 
could  have  ever  co-existed  with  parapets  on 
the  nave  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  that  to  place  one, 
as  we  propose  to  do,  yithin  the  present  para- 
pets would  be  to  innovate  a combination  which 
had  never  at  any  time  existed,  and  therefore 
would  be  false  restoration.  Mr.  Street  repeats 
this  assertion  in  his  letter  to-day.  Now,  with- 
out going  into  details,  I may  state  that  a 
minute  and  accurate  investigation  has  enabled 
me  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Street’s  theory  is  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  There  are  evidences  to  prove 
that  two  high  roofs  have  at  some  time  existed, 
and  that,  when  the  present  parapets  were 


built,  the  Norman  walla  were  raised  between 
3ft.  anil  4ft.  'I'lie  lower  of  the  two  high  roofs 
combined  with  the  raised  walla  makes  a para- 
pet and  gutter  iih  at  present  quite  practicable, 
and  it  is  this  roof  line  which  we  proi>o»e  to 
follow,  and  in  <loing  so  Ut  restore  faithfully 
what  1 firmly  believe  to  have  been  the  design 
of  the  nave  in  Decorated  times.  I wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  begging  those  who 
entirely  sympathise  with  these  proposals,  and 
also  those  who  must  allow  that  half  a loaf  is 
bettor  than  no  brciwl,  to  assist  me  in  my  earnest 
endeavours  to  keep  the  old  roof  within  the  lines 
of  the  new  one  as  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
historical  interest.  The  sum  required  is  only  a 
few  hundreds,  which  will  surely  be  forth- 
coming ; for,  as  I have  shown,  its  retention  is 
made  conditional  on  this.  I would  point  out  to 
Mr.  Street  that  the  effect  of  running  down  this 
compromise  or  combination,  if  successful,  will 
not  be  to  prevent  the  addition  of  a high  roof, 
but  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  present  one, 
which  I for  one  should  deplore.  I cannot  con- 
clude without  asking  whether  it  is  really  de- 
siraVjle  that  on  a question  of  opinion  and  taste 
an  architect  should  be  coerced  by  his  fellows  in 
this  way  P St.  Alban's  Cathedral  ia  not  the  only 
public  building  in  the  country  (nor  is  Mr. 
Street  the  only  architect  who  bestows  earnest 
care  on  his  art),  and  if  it  became  the  custom  for 
every  one  who  chanced  to  differ  from  what  was 
being  done  by  a brother  architect  to  endeavour 
to  influence  his  clients  or  employers,  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  profession  would  become  a very 
ridiculous  one.  In  this  case  the  only  reason  I 
can  think  of  is  that  I am  a comparatively  young 
man,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  any  architect 
under  40  ought  to  be  left  to  himself  when  he  is 
in  charge  of  an  important  work.  Finally,  Mr. 
Street  says  that  this  is  a case  of  ' doctors  dis- 
agreeing.’ I object  to  this  expression  as  quite 
inapplicable.  No  second  doctor  has  as  yet  been 
called  in  to  prescribe  for  the  interesting  patient 
at  St.  Alban’s.  The  friends  have  so  far  shown 
themselves  quite  satisfied  with  the  advice  they 
have  received  from  me,  while  the  suggestions 
so  pertinaciously  thrust  on  them  from  without 
are  not  the  result  of  any  exact  diagnosis  of  the 
case,  but  are  only  founded  on  surreptitious 
peeps  at  the  patient’s  tongue  and  imperfect 
feelings  of  his  aged  pulse  taken  while  affec- 
tionately pressing  his  hand.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Guardian  Archdeacon  Grant 
corrects  a misstatement  which  appeared  last 
week  of  the  reason  which  impelled  Mr.  John 
Evans  and  himself  to  retire  from  the  faculty 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  resto- 
ration and  repair  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral : — 
” Our  retirement  was  not  ‘inconsequence’  of 
the  resolution  there  given.  Indeed,  we  were 
not  even  present  when  it  was  passed.  But  our 
resignation  was  due  to  the  rejection  by  the 
committee  of  a previous  resolution  proposed  by 
us,  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
divergence  of  judgment  in  regard  to  the  roof 
of  the  abbey,  the  acting  architects  (Messrs. 
Scott)  be  requested  to  confer  with  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  on  the  subject!  My  own 
opinion  is  that,  having  no  longer  the  guidance 
of  that  eminent  master  of  his  craft,  the  late 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  we  are  bound  to  have,  and  the 
nation  has  a right  to  demand  that  we  have,  the 
aid  of  the  highest  architectural  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  a work  so  important  and  so  critical 
as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  are 
warned  by  two  learned  societies,  and  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  architects  of  the  day, 
that  the  proposed  new  roof  is  ‘ opposed  to  the 
principles  of  all  sound  restoration,’  and  that 
‘ it  would  be  most  desirable  to  abandon  ’ it.  The 
committee,  by  a majority  consisting  of  five  of 
the  gentlemen  present  against  two,  rejected 
our  proposal,  and  I have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
retire.” 

A very  long  letter  in  his  usual  style,  from 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  appears  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday.  It  contains  a great  deal  of  smart 
writing,  but  not  very  much  about  the  points  at 
issue,  and  it  seems  to  us  a pity  that  a perfectly 
legitimate  controversy  has  been  embittered  by 
the  introduction  of  real  or  imaginary  private 
grievances  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  question. 

Mr.  Street  replies  in  the  same  paper  to  Mr. 
Scott,  regretting  that  the  latter  should  speak 
of  his  having  made  a ‘‘  surreptitious  ” visit  to 
St.  Alban’s  to  look  at  the  nave  roof.  “ The  facts 
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aro  that  I tincl  two  other  architects  wont  there 
ns  ineml)or8  of  the  comniitteo  of  the  Koyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  ttie  conser- 
vation of  ancient  nionuinents,  and  tliat  before 
ffoing  1 wrote  to  Mr.  Scott  to  ask  his  permis- 
sion and  for  the  assistance  of  his  clerk  of  the 
works,  who,  by  his  order,  with  the  contractor 
received  us  and  enabled  us  to  go  into  the  roof 
in  all  parts.  The  object  of  our  visit  was  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  roof  was  in  a ruinous  and 
dangerous  state.  Mr.  Scott  hnd  reported  in 
June  last  that  it  was  not  so.  But  in  August, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  to  erect 
a new  roof,  this  report  of  his  was  emphatically 
contradicted,  and  until  our  visit  the  question 
rested  in  this  way.  We  all  felt  that  in  sup- 
porting and  confirming  Mr.  Scott’s  report  of 
June  we  were  aiding  him,  and  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  a comparatively  young  man  made  us 
the  more  glad  to  do  so.  We  had  never  seen 
any  report  of  his  save  one,  and  with  that  we 
were  and  are  entirely  in  accord.  It  would  be 
impossible  without  diagrams  to  go  into  the 
questions  of  the  parapets  and  pitches  of  the 
roof.  Mr.  Scott  may  possibly  make  a convert 
of  me  about  the  parapets,  though  I may  still 
think  him  quite  wrong  as  to  the  pitch  of  the 
roof.  But  this  is  not  the  question  which 
requires  settlement.  As  I have  before  ex- 
plained, this  is  simply  whether  an  old  oak  roof 
which  can  perfectly  well  be  repaired  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  repaired.” 


LIGHTNING-EOD  CONFEEENCE. 
t^HE  Council  of  the  E I.B.A.  have  appointed 
two  of  their  members  to  meet  delegates 
from  several  scientific  societies  in  order  to  con- 
fer as  to  the  best  methods  of  protecting  build- 
ings from  lightning,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  that  conference  the  questions 
appended  below  have  been  issued,  and  answers 
are  invited  before  Monday,  the  20th  January, 
1879:— 

1.  Have  any  buildings  in  the  construction  of  which 
you  have  been  professionally  engaged,  or  which 
are  otherwise  well  known  to  yon,  been  struck  by 
lightning  P 

2.  If  so,  state  briefly  the  damage  done  to  them, 
describing  their  general  plan  and  construction  by 
sketches  or  otherwise,  particularly  noting  the  posi- 
tion of  any  metal  work  to  roofs,  pipes,  &o. 

3.  Were  the  buildings  furnished  with  lightning 
conductors  ? If  so,  describe  them  in  relation  to  the 
following  heads  : — 

а.  Their  materials  and  dimensions. 

б.  Their  attachment  to  building. 

c.  Their  connection  with  the  ground. 

d.  Their  upper  terminals. 

e.  The  height  of  conductor  above  chimney  or 
other  adjacent  part  of  the  building. 

/.  If  there  existed  more  than  one  conductor,  state 
the  distance  from  one  another. 

4.  What  was  the  distance  of  the  point  struck, 
horizontally  and  vertically,  from  the  conductor? 

5.  Was  any  damage  done,  and,, if  so,  how  much  to 
the  conductor,  and  in  what  manner  ? 

_6.  Give  particulars  as  to  any  trees  within  a short 
distance  of  the  building  struck. 


THE  LEGAL  EESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
AECHITECTS.* 

fT^HEEE  is  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  limitations  of  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  employed  to 
direct  construction,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  architects  themselves  do  something  to 
increase  the  confusion,  not  so  much  from  igno. 
ranee  of  what  the  law  requires  of  them  as  from 
the  readiness  with  which  some,  in  their  eager- 
ness for  employment,  bind  themselves  to  terms 
of  excessive  harshness,  and  perhaps  also  the 
ambition  of  some  to  claim  an  authority  over 
clients  and  contractors  more  absolute  than  is 
always  necessary  or  desirable. 

There  is  a popular  idea  that  the  architect  is 
somehow  responsible,  not  only  for  his  own 
work  but  for  that  of  all  the  contractors  for  a 
building.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  way 
capable  of  watching  at  once  all  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  structure  through  the  whole 
of  their  working  hours,  so  that  the  mechanic 
who  has  been  astute  enough  to  conceal  his  bad 
mortar  and  rotten  timber  during  the  periodical 
visits  of  superintendence,  passes  for  having 
only  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  human  nature, 

* paper  read  at  the  twelfth  Convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Clarke, 
Fellow. 


while  the  architect,  who  failed  to  find  him  out, 
is  denounced  as  incompetent. 

Especially  is  the  final  certificate  supposed  to 
confer  a sort  of  plenary  absolution  on  the  con- 
tractor who  has  managed  to  obtain  it,  and  who 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  keep  the  profits, 
whether  honest  or  dishonest,  which  he  may 
have  been  able  to  secure  by  means  of  it,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  architect’s  approval  super- 
sedes for  him  the  faithful  execution  of  his  con- 
tract. 

But  if  builders  find  it  convenient  to  claim 
such  preposterous  authority  for  the  acts  of  the 
architect,  which  are  profitable  to  them,  the 
public,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  finddifliculty 
in  holding  their  agents,  in  matters  of  construc- 
tion, to  even  moderate  accountability,  and  their 
attempts  to  do  so  result  in  some  cases  in  gross 
injustice  to  their  professional  adviser,  and  in 
others  in  such  extraordinary  contracts  with 
architects  as  that  which  the  Indiana  State 
House  commissioners  have  succeeded  in  getting 
one  of  them  to  accept. 

It  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
profession  and  the  public  if  their  mutual  duties 
and  responsibilities  were  better  understood,  and 
a reference  to  cases  in  which  the  law  on  such 
subjects  has  been  established  may  be  interest- 
ing, even  if  very  incomplete. 

The  general  rule  of  law  in  all  cases  of  em- 
ployment of  professional  advice  is  that  the 
expert  shall  be  bound  to  use  in  discharging  his 
trust  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  and  diligence, 
together  with  an  average  degree  of  skill  and 
knowledge  of  his  business.  The  highest  degree 
of  skill  is  not  expected  of  him  ; but  neither  can 
he  satisfy  justice,  as  has  been  claimed,  with 
such  an  amount  of  intelligence  as  may  have 
been  shown  by  great  masters  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  What  is  required  of  him 
is  a continued  exercise  of  the  best  skill  which, 
with  ordinary  talents  and  opportunities,  he 
could  be  expected  to  attain. 

Perhaps  in  practice  want  of  care  and  dili- 
gence is  more  frequently  imputed  to  architects 
than  want  of  skill,  and  courts  are  stricter  in 
interpreting  the  law  in  that  respect.  In  an 
English  case  an  architect,  sued  for  negligence, 
replied  that  he  found  his  instructions  were 
disregarded  by  the  builder  with  the  approval 
of  the  owner,  and  thinking  it  useless  to  waste  ( 
his  time  in  frequent  visits,  he  had  only  been  to  | 
see  the  work  about  once  a month  afterwards.  | 
That  seems  not  unnatural,  at  least ; but  the 
court  did  not  find  it  justifiable,  and  judgment 
was  given  against  him. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  juries’ 
notions  of  faithful  supervision  differ  materially 
from  what  architects  are  apt  to  understand  by 
“ superintendence,”  and  he  who  has  a difficult 
or  dangerous  piece  of  construction  or  alteration 
to  carry  out  will  consult  his  own  interest,  in 
view  of  the  risk  of  accident,  so  that  want  of 
diligence  at  least  may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

As  to  want  of  due  care  and  skill,  there  seems 
to  be  some  variation  in  the  practice  of  different 
countries. 

The  French  Code  says,  section  1792 : If  the 

edifice  built  at  an  agreed  price  perish  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  faults  in  its  construction,  even  by 
defect  in  its  foundation,  the  architect  and  the 
builder  are  jointly  responsible  therefor  for  ten 
years.” 

This  is  the  law  of  France,  and,  in  substance, 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
French  jurists  make  some  further  distinctions. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  architect  is  solely 
responsible  for  damage  or  failure  in  a building 
which  has  been  strictly  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  his  plans  and  under  his  directions,  if  the 
workmanship  and  materials  were  not  defective; 
and  this  decision  seems  to  overrule  a claim 
which  has  been  made,  that  the  builder  should 
be  supposed  to  know  as  much  of  his  own  busi- 
ness as  the  architect,  and  unless  he  protested 
against  a faulty  design  he  should  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  it. 

Another  decision  extends  the  responsibility 
of  the  architect  to  all  cases  of  damage  which 
may  result  from  a violation  or  ignorance  on  his 
part  of  the  rules  of  the  art  which  he  professes, 
or  of  the  laws  which  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
know,  such  as  those  relating  to  party-walls,  or 
ancient  lights,  or  the  police  or  municipal  re- 
gulations of  the  locality  in  which  he  builds ; 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  archi- 
tect could  not  free  himself  from  this  responsi- 


bility, even  by  alleging  the  consent  or  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  the  owner. 

As  to  the  architect’s  accountability  for  the 
bad  quality  of  work  done  under  his  supervision, 
there  is  no  obscurity  whatever.  The  law 
says: — "If  the  architect  is  charged  with  the 
surveillance  of  the  work  of  the  contractor,  he 
can  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
of  any  negligence  in  his  performance  of  this 
duty  ; so,  whether  it  may  be  that  the  plan  has 
not  been  faithfully  followed,  and  the  building 
is  consequently  defective,  or  the  contractor  has 
furnished  bad  materials  or  workmanship,  those 
who  suffer  inconvenience  from  any  of  these 
deficiencies  have  a cause  of  action  against  the 
architect,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  code, 
which  says  (Act  2,270)  that  “ after  ten  years 
architects  and  contractors  are  discharged  from 
the  guarantee  of  work  furnished  or  directed  by 
them  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  as  to 
price,”  and,  of  course,  provided  they  can  show 
that  the  damage  or  inconvenience  could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  due  skill  and 
care  on  the  architect’s  part. 

This  seems  a hard  doctrine,  considering  that 
the  architect  has  no  interest  in  permitting  the- 
use  of  bad  materials,  and  can  wholly  prevent 
it  only  by  extreme  watchfulness,  if  at  all, 
while  the  builder  controls  every  detail  of 
material  and  workmanship,  and  if  those  fur- 
nished are  defective  it  must  be  with  his  know- 
ledge and  collusion,  and  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  owner;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  fraud  the 
whole  profit  is  his ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  law  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  this  country,  and  a man  who  suffers 
from  defective  work  in  his  house  or  other 
building,  which  might  have  been  detected  or 
prevented  by  what  the  court  may  consider 
reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
can  recover  damages  from  him.  In  the  English 
and  American  practice  it  would  seem  that  the 
architect  is  compelled  to  make  good  the  whole 
loss  if  the  owner  chooses  to  require  it,  while 
the  French  courts  seem  to  exercise  a discretion 
in  apportioning  the  indemnity  between  those 
to  whose  fault  the  loss  is  due.  Thus,  in  a case 
where  a bridge  was  washed  away  by  a flood, 
the  municipality  sued  the  engineer  to  compel, 
him  to  repair  the  loss ; but  the  court  decided 
that  as,  although  the  flood  was  an  unusual 
occurrence,  answering  in  part  to  what  our 
books  term  an  “ act  of  God,”  still  it  was  within 
the  reasonable  skill  that  the  law  expected  of 
the  engineer  to  provide  against  such  occur- 
rences, and  his  share  of  the  responsibility  was 
estimated  at  one-fourth,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  one-fourth  the  damage. 

In  another  case  a town  built  a hall,  and  six 
years  after, its  completion  the  stone  began  to 
flake  off.  The  municipality  sued  the  architect 
and  builder  jointly.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
some  of  the  stones  were  placed  off  their  natural 
bed ; and  although  it  appeared  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  beds  in  that  par- 
ticular stone,  the  court  held  that  the  architect 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  do  so,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  rules  of  his  art  not  to  allow  such 
misplacing,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  one-half 
the  damages  claimed. 

One  of  the  French  commentators  asserts  the 
existence  of  an  important  rule — that  if  the 
superintending  architect  has  given  the  proper 
direction  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
has,  before  the  work  is  actually  in  place, 
pointed  out  defects  in  the  materials  on  hand, 
he  escapes  liability.  If  he  has  not  he  is  liable, 
but  not  as  a principal.  The  principal  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  damage — that  is,  the  con- 
tractor or  workman  who  by  fraud  or  negligence 
has  badly  executed  the  work  which  was  confided 
to  him.  He  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
damage,  and  should  furnish  the  reparation. 
The  negligence  of  the  architect  is  only  secon- 
dary and  accessory,  and  he  should  only  be  held 
as  a subsidiary — as  a bondman  in  case  of  insol- 
vency of  his  principal. 

There  seems  to  be  some  comfort  in  this,  but 
without  referring  to  the  decisions  on  which  the 
opinion  was  founded,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  authority  it  has.  Certainly  there  appears 
to  be  no  trace  of  such  a principle  in  the 
English  or  American  decisions,  so  that  it  is 
wisest  for  us  to  continue  to  think  that  a 
general  supervision  only  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  law,  and  that  in  case  of  accident  the 
courts  will  hold  us,  as  the  French  say,  solidaires 
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with  the  l.uihh‘1-  in  ri'Mpnct  of  <1  ,,  if  nny 

ho'k  of  duo  ddi^joii-'o  or  Hkill  cun  !/'■  l<ro.'  d 
iiKuinsl  uu. 

« • — 

8(J1100I.8  OF  AUT. 
l!i:lsTi)ii. — 'I'lio  annual  j>ri/.o  dint rihut ion  in 
connoctic/U  witli  tlio  llriatoi  JS'-lioid  of  Art  took 
place  l.ut  w«M*k.  At. the  (iovcrninent  oxainina. 
tion  of  the -nd  f'rade,  lield  in  May  luat,  1->1 
stud.'iUs  jiro'U-nted  theinsclvcs  for  examina- 
tion, of  whom  107  satisfied  the  tax aminera  in  one 
or  more  of  the  four  suhjects.  17H  exercises 
were  satisfactorily  worked  hy  them,  85oainin;' 
prizes.  :15  students  gained  the  full  certificate 
of  the  2nd  f'rade,  havinfj  passed  in  the  neces- 
sary numberof  subjects.  Over  l,tX)0  works  t)y 
104  students  of  the  drd  or  highest  local  grade 
were  sent  to  South  Kensington  for  awards  ; of 
these  34  students  gained  44  prizes.  For  the 
advanced  locil  perspective  (jxamination  18 
students  presented  themselves  ; 14  received  the 
mark  “ excellent,”  two  “ good,”  one  “ pass,” 
and  only  one  ‘‘  failed.”  At  the  anatomical 
examination  six  students  presented  themselves; 
four  gained  the  mark  “excellent” — a mark 
equal  to  a Queen’s  prize  in  the  national  competi- 
tion— one  “ good,”  and  one  “ passed.”  Govern- 
ment Free  Studentships  were  awarded  to  four 
students  for  the  highly  satisfactory  amount  of 
work  done  by  them  during  the  year.  Nineteen 
of  the  best  3rd  grade  prize  drawings  were 
retained  for  national  competition. 

*** • 

The  annual  exhibition  oi  drawings  hy  stuflcnti  of 
the  Carlisle  Sehool  of  Art  was  held  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  last,  at  the  school  premises  in 
Fisher-street.  They  serve  to  show  the  excellent 
work  that  is  being  done  under  Mr.  Lees’  tuition, 
and  include  a monochrome  of  the  Thc»cus  by  Lucy 
Atkinson  which  was  placed  third  in  the  National 
competition  in  the  spriuir. 

A project  is  under  consideration  by  the  Chelsea 
and  Battersea  vestries  for  the  erection  of  a new 
bridge  to  unite  those  parishes.  The  vestries  wdl 
bring  the  proposal  before  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

The  London  School  Board  determined  at  their 
last  meeting  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings in  eight  of  the  ten  divisions  of  London — the 
City  and  Westminster  to  be  attached  to  other  divi- 
sions for  exhih  tioa  purposes— in  the  mouth  of 
October.  From  the  specimens  shown  selections  will 
be  made  for  an  exhibition  at  the  offices  of  the  board 
in  November. 

A series  of  reports  from  the  governors  of  British 
colonies  respecting  colonial  timber  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  The  reports  were  made  in 
reply  to  a circular  from  Earl  Carnarvon  in  June, 
1874,  requesting  information  for  his  use  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  also  for  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  and  the  Institution  of  Surveyors.  In 
almost  every  case  a rapid  diminution  is  reported, 
chiefly  by  the  clearing  of  forests,  by  settlers  and 
woodcutters,  but  also  as  notably  in  tbe  case  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  from  fires,  generally  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  dwellers  on  the  coast. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  with  the  boring  of 
the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  from  the  designs  of  M. 
Favre.  The  works  have  not  been  interrupted  a 
single  day  for  six  years.  The  chief  difficulties  en- 
countered have  been  the  infiltr.ation  of  water  in  the 
south  portion,  and  the  mass  of  decomposed  felspar, 
mixed  with  gypsum,  found  undir  the  plain  of  Ander- 
matt.  This  plastic  material  swells  on  contact  with 
moist  air,  and  exerts  pressure  of  terrible  force, 
capable  of  crushing  the  strongest  woodwork,  and 
even  arches  of  gi'anite.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
only  possible  to  advance  throu,gh  this  felspar  (with 
manual  boring)  about  one  metre  in  three  or  four 
days  ; whereas,  through  granite,  with  compressed  air 
and  mechanical  perforation,  a regular  advance  of 
four  metres  in  24  hours  has  been  achieved  ; through 
gneiss,  six  metres,  and  more.  The  popular  vote  on 
the  Gothard  question,  which  will  probably  decide  the 
fate  of  the  enterprise,  is  fixed  for  the  second  week  in 
January.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Council  has  passed 
the  engineers’  estimates  for  the  seventh  year  of 
construction.  Twelve  million  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  have  to  he  spent  on  the  works  during  the 
period  in  question,  and  it  is  calculated  that  by  next 
October  the  tunnel  will  have  been  bored  to  a length 
of  11,000  yards. 

We  have  just  received  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Eastern  Counties’  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society  for  the  23rd  year  of  its  existence,  ending 
July,  1878.  The  total  receipts  have  been  .£37,148 
14s.  8d.,  which,  with  the  banker’s  balance  of  £hh'i 
Os.  6d,,  makes  a total  of  .£37,700  15s.  2d.  The  ex- 
penditure includes  .£13,200  for  advances,  and 
J213,497  3s.  3d.  withdrawals  on  ordinary  and  paid  up 
shares,  and  iJ5,230  17s.  8d.  on  realised  shares,  and 
J)2,O80 12s.  lOd.  interest  on  deposits ; salaries  amount 
to  X3G7  lOs.  7d.,  and  law  costs,  41211  18s.  8d.  After 
making  all  deductions,  a balance  of  assets  over  lia- 
bilities is  shown  of  ^£2,886  3s.  lOd. 
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How  DON,  (Tikkuikk.  On  TlmrMl.ay  wci-k 
tli<‘  imuiiorial  stoncH  of  a new  Haptial  eliajxd 
and  sehools  were  laid  at,  liowdon.  T'lic  build- 
ing w.ll  be  Italian  in  cliaraeter,  of  red  brick, 
two  •-'ories  in  height,  and  i-i  being  erected  at 
tlie  jnne.fion  of  llale-road  and  llyroin-Htreet. 
The  lower  story  will  be  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, an<l  will  comprise  a school-room  (17ft. 
long  and  3!)ft.  wide,  with  two  cl.ass-rooms, 
library,  Ac.,  and  will  be  jirovided  with  a sepa- 
rate entrance  from  liyrom-street,  and  also  have 
communication  with  the  chapid  by  means  of  a 
staircase  in  the  tower.  T’he  upper  fl.ior  com- 
prises the  chapel,  73ft.  long,  39ft.  wide,  and 
28ft.  high,  with  a gallery  over  tlie  main  en- 
trance, and  will  alTord  accommodation  for 
nearly  500  persons.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
will  be  finished  entirely  in  plaster — the  ceiling 
being  semi-elliptical  in  shape,  divided  into 
panels,  with  moulded  and  enriched  plaster 
ribs,  and  will  offer  good  scope  for  future  decora- 
tion. Vestries  are  provided  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel,  with  separate  entrance  from  Byrom- 
street.  The  front  faces  Hale-road,  and  will  be 
flanked  with  a handsome  campanile,  rising  to 
a height  of  G4ft.  The  main  entrance  to  chapel 
will  be  approached  by  a flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  will  be  composed  of  a triple  archway — the 
spandrels  of  arches  being  filled  in  with  a diaper 
ornament  in  brickwork,  over  which  will  be 
three  circular-headed  windows  ; the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment  filled  in  with  orna- 
mental brickwork.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  be  about  ^62,100,  and  the  works  are  being 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Pennington,  builder,  Bow- 
don,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  'William  Owen,  architect,  134, 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Falsgrave. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Falsgrave,  in  the  East  Biding,  was  opened  on 
Friday.  'The  style  is  Gothic.  It  is  faced  with 
buff  bricks,  ornamental  red  pressed  brick  arches, 
and  stone  dressings.  The  chief  entrance  is  on 
the  west  side,  through  a porch  which  will 
eventually  be  surmounted  by  a spire.  The 
seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished  ; 
the  roof,  an  open  one,  is  of  similar  materials. 
At  the  end  of  the  chapel  is  a school-room  50ft. 
in  length  and  25ft.  in  width,  shut  off  from  the 
main  building  by  revolving  shutters,  so  that 
the  whole  can  be  thrown  into  one  building. 
Ventilation  is  by  Lawson’s  double  current 
siphon  ventilators.  500  sittings  are  provided 
at  a cost  of  £2,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  D. 
Fetch,  of  Scarborough.  The  contractors  are  : 
Brick  and  stone  work,  Mr.  F.  Horner;  joiner, 
Air.  Wade  ; plumber,  Mr.  W m.  Bradley  ; slater, 
Mr.  Hargraves;  and  painter,  Mr. AVm.Wright- 
son. 

Hyde. — Last  week  a new  Unitarian  Church, 
which  has  been  in  tbe  course  of  erection  at 
Flowery  Field,  Hyde,  near  Manchester, 
was  formally  opened.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worth- 
ington, architect,  Manchester.  The  nave 
measures  7lft.  by  32ft.,  the  transepts  20ft.  by 
12ft.  6in.,  and  the  choir  (which  has  an  apsidal 
end  25ft.  by  18ft.  ; vestry  and  organ  chamber 
12ft.  6in.  by  12ft.  There  are  galleries  at  the 
entrance  end  over  the  vestibule  and  in  the 
two  transepts,  with  separate  entrances  and 
staircases  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  and 
school  children,  the  total  accommodation  pro- 
vided being  about  500  sittings.  The  building 
has  been  designed  in  the  Perpendicular  styl  e. 
A disengaged  tower  rises  over  the  main 
entrance  to  a height  of  81ft.  The  choir  has 
an  apse  end,  with  traceried  windows,  which  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  figures  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  the  works 
committee  brought  up  a report  stating  that 
further  office  accommodation  was  urgently 
required  in  connection  with  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  department,  and  recommending 
that  provision  be  made  by  raising  a Mansard 
roof  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Vulliamv,  and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  hy 
Messrs.  Hook  and  Oldrey,  the  contractors  who 
have  in  hand  the  addition  of  a story  to  the  pre- 
mises. This  was  adopted  after  discussion.  It 


was  di-r:i<h-d  (o  oppoKC  tlie  petition  of  the 
pariHli  of  We:Jt  liatii  lor  a charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, the  opinion  of  I lie  hoard  I eing  that  that 
parish  ought  to  he  included  in  the  inetro- 
])olitan  area.  Half  tlic  estitnateil  cost  (jtS(Xt) 
was  voteil  toward^  opening  flic  enclosed  portion 
of  Francis-street.  Westminster,  at  the  Victoria- 
slreet  end.  'i’he  dr.iwings  jirejiarcd  hy  Mr. 
Wolfe  Harry,  G.E.,  of  a bridge  to  carry  the 
Kulhani  extension  of  the  Metrojiolitan  District 
Railway  over  Ilurlinghitui-lane  and  Church- 
street,  Fulham,  were  approved.  A letter  from 
the  Treasury  was  read,  stating  in  rejily  to  tbe 
hoard’s  letter  recommending  the  extension  of 
the  I,ondon  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  from  1889 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  new  bridgeoverthe  'J’hames,  that  they 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  object  of  the  proposal 
is  to  avoid  the  prospective  increase  of  the  rates 
in  the  year  1889,  the  consideration  of  it  should 
be  postponed  until  that  time  approaches. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  28  to  23  to  proceed  with  the  Tower 
High  Level  Bridge  Bill,  and  the  superintend- 
ing architect  was  instructed  to  prepare  esti- 
mates and  other  necessary  works.  The  whole 
question  of  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
tramway  system  in  the  metropolis  was  referred 
to  the  works  committee  in  connection  with  the 
particular  schemes  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment next  year,  and  the  engineer  was  instructed 
to  give  special  attention  to  these  tramway 
schemes,  and  to  ascertain  and  report  fully  the 
views  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  thereon. 
A letter  was  read  from  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  expressing  their  desire  to  offer  the 
Board  every  facility  so  far  as  lies  within  their 
means  in  connection  with  the  experiment  now 
being  made  with  the  electric  light,  and  stating 
that  they  are  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  comparative  powers  of  illumi- 
nating by  gas,  and  requesting  permission  to 
make  such  temporary  alterations  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  public  lamps  at  the  refuge  at  the 
Middlesex  end  of  Westminster-bridge  as  may 
be  desirable  ; also  stating  that  they  will  keep 
a careful  account  of  cost,  and  will  be  happy  to 
exchange  information  on  the  subject  with  the 
board.  It  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee. 

Middlesbrough. — The  new  workhouse  at 
Middlesbrough  is  completed.  Designs  for  the 
workhouse  were  advertised  for  some  time  since, 
and  the  successful  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Perkin  and  Sons,  of  Leeds.  The  total  coat  of 
the  new  workhouse,  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  new  South  Shields  workhouse,  will  be  about 
£50,000.  The  style  is  Gothic.  About  60ft. 
behind  the  out-offi'ces  of  the  main  building  is 
the  hospital. 

Plymouth. — The  Plymouth  T'heatre,  burnt 
in  June  last,  has  been  rebuilt  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  of  Plymouth,  being  the  contractor. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  £5,784.  The 
accommodation  generally  has  been  much  im- 
proved throughout  the  building,  and  the  deco- 
ration is  good.  The  box  fronts  are  executed 
in  patent  fibrous  plaster  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackson 
and  Son,  of  London.  The  proscenium  is  formed 
by  Corinthian  pillars,  surmounted  by  a figure 
and  an  arch  ; the  tympanum  over  the  drop- 
scene  being  filled  with  an  artistic  allegorical 
figure  piece  painted  by  Mr.  'William  Hurford, 
of  London.  On  either  side  of  this  figure  piece 
are  panels,  decorated  with  vases  of  flowers 
standing  before  a cabinet,  on  a gold  ground. 
These  were  specially  painted  by  Mr.  Fouracre. 
All  the  other  painted  decorations  have  also 
been  executed  in  excellent  style  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre  and  Watson,  of  Stonehouse,  from 
designs  of  the  architect.  Generally  the  tone 
of  the  decorations  is  gilt  ornament  on  a cream 
ground.  The  ceiling  is  Eaphaelesque  orna- 
ment in  colours,  on  a light  cream-coloured 
ground.  The  back  walls  of  the  proscenium  are 
draped  with  paper  of  a sage  green,  with  red 
flowers.  The  stage  opening  is  28 ft.  wide,  the 
width  between  the  walls  of  the  stage  being 
GOft.,  and  the  depth  is  upwards  of  50ft.  from 
the  footlights.  The  act  drop  and  drop  curtain 
were  painted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  of  London. 


A new  cli.apel  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Caersalem, 
Brymbo,  near  Wrexham.  Mr.  Peleg  I.  Jones  is  tho 
contractor. 


Dec.  27,  1S7S. 
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Jas.  G.  Ellison.  (The  principle  of  conical  openings  has 
been  applied  to  forms  of  outlets  in  iron,  and  we  saw 
outlets  of  this  description  the  other  day  in  a new  ware- 
house in  Oxford-street,  the  object  intended  being  to  in: 
crease  the  draught  up  the  flue  and  to  reduce  risk  of 
down  currents,  the  smaller  slit  or  opening  being 
towards  the  fine.  The  form  of  opening  was  not  round 
but  oblong,  however.  We  do  not  know  of  any  inlets 
so  formed  except  your  own.) — T.  C.  N.  (Spring-gardens, 
S.W.  Why  not  have  consulted  the  directory  ?) 


Comsponiimct. 


DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE  A.A. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — On  Friday  ni»ht  I was  present  at  the 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association ; this  has  given  rise  to  a few 
thoughts,  which  I ofPer  with  great  diffidence. 
In  my  opinion  the  choice  of  the  subiect  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  it  being  one  of  those  ques- 
tions, the  discussion  of  which  would  bring  but 
little  profit  to  those  whom  the  Association  takes 
under  its  espec'al  protection — viz.,  the  young 
members  of  the  architectural  and  allied  pro- 
fessions. The  time  for  study  is  already  quite 
short  enough — opportunities  of  advancement  are 
quite  rare  enough,  and  I cannot  but  think  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  a question  should  be 
chosen  which  could  do  nothing  towards  instruc- 
tion, and  would  very  likely  lead  to  feelings  of 
enmity  among  the  members.  The  Fellows  of 
the  Institute  are  men  of  all  degrees  of  opinion ; 
a great  number  of  them  are  very  eminent,  some 
the  most  eminent  in  their  walk  in  life,  and  all 
of  them  men  of  experience,  who  have  passed 
through  their  time  of  apprenticeship,  and,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  one  can  always  he  learning, 
have  learnt  all  that  they  are  likely  to  learn ; 
and  here,  therefore,  we  have  a body  of  men  in 
every  way  competent,  and  indeed  supposed  to 
deal  with  questions  respecting  the  government 
and  practice  of  the  profession,  and  to  this  body 
questions  of  this  sort  may  conveniently  be  left, 
rather  than  to  a body  of  men  mostly  young,  and 
incapable  of  forming  out  of  their  own  expe- 
rience a weighty  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  study  of  architecture  leads  the  student  into 
so  many  paths — artistic,  scientific,  and  histori- 
cal— all  opening  up  matters  of  the  most  absorb- 


ing interest,  tliat  one  would  think  it  an  easy 
thing  to  select  a. subject  fit  and  instruclivo,  and 
remarks  on  which  l>y  tlio  cider  members  would 
be  most  valuable  lo  the  younger.  I would 
speak  with  great  respect  of  Mr.  Payne’s  re- 
marks ; they  wore  put  fairly,  and  although  his 
opinions  were  pronounced  on  one  side,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  ho  tho  result  of  conviction, 
and  not  of  bias.  Hut  I do  protest  most  earnestly 
and  most  emphatically  against  his  statements, 
both  implied  and  explicit,  about  builders  ; such 
language  as  he  used  is  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient  before  a meeting  such  as  that  of 
which  I write.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Payne,  after 
heaping  up  accusations,  said,  “ There  may  be 
honest  builders  but  this  and  his  other  saving 
clauses  only  tend  to  make  the  matter  worse. 
Eemarks  of  this  nature  can  do  no  good,  but  they 
can  add  another  care,  unnecessary  and  imagi- 
nary perhaps,  to  the  diligent  student  anxious  to 
act  honestly  by  all  men,  and  already  surrounded 
by  difficulties  enough.  Mine,  sir,  has  been  an 
ungracious  task,  but  the  writing  of  this  letter 
has  been  actuated  by  the  sincerest  and  most 
ardent  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  Association, 
which  is  doing  noble  work  for  the  advancement 
of  the  younger  members;  hut  in  this  instance 
I am  bound  to  think  it  has  wandered  from  its 
path. — I am,  &c.,  A Silent  Member. 


THE  BALLOT  AND  THE  A.A. 

Sir, — As  the  usual  meetings  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  do  not  probably  comprise  so 
many  as  one-half  of  the  members,  and  as 
the  meeting  of  Friday,  13th  inst.,  was  not  an 
exception  in  that  respect,  and  as  you  give  no 
general  report  of  the  proceedings,  may  I be 
allowed  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  the  rules. 

An  examination  of  these  rules  will  lead  most 
minds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  to 
which  the  Association  has  attained  is  a result 
of  its  wise  government,  and  consequently  of 
the  rules,  and  although  the  names  of  the  men 
who  compose  the  committee  are  sufficient 
warrant  that  the  report  upon  them  which  we 
shall  have  in  due  course  will  be  well  considered, 
it  will  be  none  the  less  an  advantage  if  we  give 
the  matter  some  consideration  before  the  re- 
port is  presented,  and  before  we  accept  altera- 
tions which  may  be  reasonable  only  in  appear, 
ance.  It  has  been  asserted  that  persons  not 
“ engaged  professionally  in  the  study  or  prac- 
tice of  architecture  ” had  been  admitted  as 
members.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  define  the 
conditions  of  eligibility  which  should,  I think, 
be  more  precise,  and  I think  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  to  decide  on  those  con- 
ditions what  names  should  be  offered  for 
election  or  rejected.  If  this  has  been  the 
duty  of  the  committee  hitherto  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  some  laxity  in  its  perform- 
ance. The  elections  should,  I also  submit,  be 
conducted  in  such  a manner  as  should  show 
the  way  in  which  each  member  has  voted. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Scott,  which  was,  as 
understood,  to  confine  the  voting  power  to  a 
section  only  of  the  members,  such  as  men  in 
practice,  &c.,  would  introduce  at  once  the 
element  of  class  prejudice — a sure  obstacle  to 
progress,  and  would  be  unjust — for,  as  all  sub- 
scribe equally,  all  should  have  equal  rights ; 
there  is  also  an  implied  assumption  that  many 
— indeed, the  majority — are  unworthy  thetrust. 

The  main  question  appears  to  be  whether  the 
plan  of  voting  by  ballot  should  be  retained  or 
not. 

In  course  of  debate  it  was  mentioned  that  at 
one  election  the  ballotting  resulted  in  the 
ballot-box  having  hardly  any  balls  in  it  but 
black  ones.  At  the  last  ballot  nineteen  men, 
against  the  majority  of  whom  it  appears  there 
was  no  valid  objection,  were  rejected.  Surely 
such  facts  are  suggestive  of  something  wrong 
in  the  principle. 

The  feeling  of  the  speakers  who  deprecated 
the  black-balling  appeared  to  be  that  the 
obtaining  of  a ballot  should  be  made  a matter 
of  more  difficulty  than  at  present ; but  if  the 
practice  he  right  there  should  be  no  need  of  an 
obstacle.  The  tendency  of  this  time  to  make 
everything  smooth  on  the  surface  at  the  ex- 
pense of  straightforwardness  should  not,  I 
think,  he  encouraged  by  a body  whose  aim  has 
always  been  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  profession. 
The  success  of  the  Association  has  been  great. 


l)ut  it  will  bo  still  greater  if  it  decides  to  take 
tho  conspicuously  superior  moral  stand-point  of 
open  voting. 

Let  me  urge  tho  rejection  of  the  ballot.  We 
all  know  how  much  tho  purity  of  any  duty  owes 
to  tho  criticism  of  a healthy  public  opinion. 
The  ballot  is  corrupt ; it  contains,  as  all  secret 
things  do,  a strong  element  of  decay,  is  the 
favoured  engine  of  cli(iues,  is  not  unfrequently 
the  means  of  great  injustice,  and  it  should  be 
remembered thatin  tbe  matterof  parliamentary 
elections  no  one  ever  claimed  that  it  had  any 
further  merit  than  that  of  being  a lesser  evil 
than  the  rampant  intimidation  which  existed 
before  its  use. — I am,  &c.,  John  Leaning. 


CUSTOMARY  PERCENTAGES. 

Sir, — I can  say  from  my  own  experience, 
,which  goes  back  nearly  twenty  years,  that  it  is 
quite  usual  to  employ  and  to  pay  the  surveyor 
for  adjusting  the  extras  and  omissions  on  bills 
of  quantities,  and  I can  further  say  that  the 
rates  quoted  by  “Constant  Reader ’’in  your 
last  issue  are  less  than  the  customary  rates  for 
that  sort  of  work. 

It  is  almost  more  important  to  have  a good 
surveyor  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contract.  The  builder  knows  this,  and 
very  often  calls  one  in  then,  although  he  does 
not  always  find  it  easy  to  secure  the  services  of 
a first-rate  man  for  such  unprofitable  work.  In 
any  case  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  interests 
of  the  client  should  be  protected,  and  no  one 
can  do  that  so  well  as  the  person  who  “ took 
off  ’’  the  quantities.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  that  the  adjustment  of  variations 
takes  more  time  and  gives  more  trouble  than 
the  preparation  of  the  original  quantities.  The 
reason  for  that  is,  very  often,  either  that  client 
or  architect  did  not  know  his  own  mind  at  the 
beginning,  or  that  the  detail  drawings  were 
made  as  the  work  went  on,  and  so,  at  the  finish, 
the  whole  contract  is  in  a fine  state  of  muddle. 
I have  generally  found  the  client  to  be  the 
chief  offender. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  the  surveyor’s 
fees  for  extricating  the  contract  from  this 
muddle  are  not  always  shown  on  the  face  of 
the  final  account.  My  experience  is  that  the 
architect  does  not  wish  them  to  show  there,  as 
though  they  may  have  been  caused  by  his 
client’s  vagaries,  the  client  is  about  the  last 
person  who  would  admit  the  fact,  and  if  they 
have  been  caused  by  the  architect’s  delinquen- 
cies the  client  would  probably  ask  him  to  pay 
them. 

I believe  that  it  is  well  to  encourage  the 
surveyor,  by  a liberal  rate  of  commission,  to  go 
most  strictly  into  all  variations,  and  so  to  get 
the  client  the  benefit  of  full  reductions  for  the 
thousand  and  one  little  savings  which  the 
architect  may  have  made  as  the  work  went  on, 
but  which  the  builder  scorns  to  notice  unless 
they  are  forcibly  put  before  him  at  the  winding- 
up  by  An  Expert. 

20th  December,  1878. 


Sib, — In  reply  to  “ Constant  Reader”  I may 
tell  him  from  an  experience  of  30  years  that  it 
is  quite  according  to  precedent  and  universal 
custom  to  charge  the  commission  stated  for 
the  services  rendered — viz.,  for  measuring  and 
drawing  up  schedules  of  quantities  for  the 
various  contractors’  trades.  Also  that  on  com- 
pletion it  is  further  the  custom  to  measure  up 
and  value  the  extra  works  done  (if  any)  ; also 
contract  works  omitted,  and  these  being  dis- 
tinct and  separate  services  from  the  first  named, 
it  is  the  right  and  custom  to  charge  a percent- 
age on  same  also. 

I consider  the  tenor  of  “ Constant  Reader’s  ” 
letter  throughout  is  open  to  severe  animadver- 
sion. Why  should  any  one  object  to  pay  for 
services  rendered  ? 'The  surveyor’s  fees  are 
earned  hardly  enough,  and  efficiency  in  his 
calling  requires  the  experience  of  a life,  and 
demands  every  possible  business  habit,  care, 
attention,  and  technical  and  practical  know- 
ledge. 

What  does  your  correspondent  mean  by  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  — that  com- 
missions may  be  usual  but  not  more  just  on  that 
account,  and  may  be  passed  over  as  customary 
evils  ? 

This  appears  meant  as  a reply  by  anticipa- 
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t.ion  to  hm  own  tiiu-ry,  BiipiioHiiiK  )ho  opinionH 
he  clicitH  iiro  imfavouriit'ln  tc>  hin  cont(Mition. 

Does  ‘‘CoUMliint  Render”  ever  earn  any 
money  by  liis  own  oxertionsi'  D so,  would  lio 
like  to  be  told  that  bis  eliarjfint'  for  same  may 
bo  usual,  but  eannot  bo  just,  and  may  bo  passed 
over  ns  a nocessary  evil  ? Or  does  ho  treat  bis 
tradesmen,  servants,  doctor,  or  lawyer,  in  this 
fashion  ? — I am,  kc.., 

SUUVEYOKS’  FEES. 

Sir, — Your  “Constant  Reader”  puts  bis 
ease  somewhat  obscurely,  protiably  from  not 
knowing  the  usual  protessional  terms  ; but  I 
suppose  what  he  means  to  say  is,  that  ho  has 
discovered  that  surveyors  charge  a commis- 
sion on  extras  and  omissions,  as  well  as  on  the 
original  quantities.  It  so.  he  has  got  that 
piece  of  information  quite  correct,  and  I will 
present  him  with  another — viz.,  that  these 
same  extras  and  omissions  are  rarely  remunera- 
tive to  measure  and  value,  and  that  most  sur- 
veyors would  gladly  be  quit  of  them,  commis- 
sion and  all. — I am,  &c., 

Dec.  21.  A Quantity  Surveyor. 


rareivo  any  historical  or  technical  notico  atront  it 
from  your  hands,  -iiuhovo  mo,  sir,  yours  Irnly 
oblifioil,  thcsAit  Dauy. 

I’.S.  ' Pray  <‘xcu«0  iry  very  had  Eiii(li"h,  and  con- 
sider my  att*mpt  to  adilross  you  in  Kunlish  simply 
us  a iimrk  of  iny  dusiro  of  entertainiuK  a direct  cor- 
rospouduiicu  with  you. 

I am,  &c.,  William  Warner,  lJuilder. 


Intcrcomimmication. 


A DELICATE  EPISTLE. 

Sir, — The  following  letter  was  sent  to  seve- 
ral builders  in  this  town  in  October,  The  writer 
says  he  commenced  twelve  years  ago,  but  he 
does  not  say  what  portion  of  that  time  he  was 
clerk  of  works,  or  when  he  commenced  to  call 
himself  “ architect  and  surveyor.” — I am,  &c. 

York. 

[Copy] 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  delicacy  I may  mention 
to  you  that  my  eldest  son’s  coming  of  age  occurs  on 
the  — of  this  month,  and  will  continue  to  follow  my 
profession  along  with  myself.  I should  like  to  give 
him  some  impetus  by  showing  him  that  he  is  worthy 
of  what  I may  do  for  him.  Should  you  be  disposed 
to  acknowledge  me,  with  my  other  friends,  with  a 
contribution  for  which  I should  have  your  respect, 
having  upon  all  occasions  endeavoured  to  act  in  a 
just  and  businesslike  way  since  my  commencement 
twelve  years  ago,— Faithfully  yours,  * * * 


THE  AECHITECT  OP  WOLLATON  HALL. 

Sir, — In  reading  over  your  journal,  and  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  re- 
specting Mr.  John  Thorpe,  the  so-called  archi- 
tect of  Wollaton  Hall,  he  was  not  the  archi- 
tect of  such  building,  according  to  drawings 
left,  and  the  tablet  in  Wollaton  Church.  In 
August,  1875,  I sent  to  the  Building  News 
the  contents  of  the  tablet  in  Wollaton  Church, 
and  there  are  drawings  left  at  Wollaton  which 
were  found  in  the  record-room,  and  most  beau- 
tiful drawings  they  are  of  the  elevations,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Robert  Smithson.  The  late 
steward  sent  them  some  time  ago  to  London, 
and  had  them  cle.ined  and  framed,  and  they 
now  are  in  the  estate  ofiSces  for  any  architect 
or  antiquarian  to  see  them.  The  tablet  is  in- 
scribed on  a brass  plate  on  the  south  wall  in- 
side of  the  church ; — 

Here  lyeth  ye  Body  of  Mr.  Robert  Smythson, 
Gent,  Architect  and  Surveyor  unto  the  most  worthy 
House  of  Wollaton,  with  divers  others  of  great 
account.  He  lived  in  the  Faith  of  Christ  79  years, 
and  then  departed  this  life  ye  15th  of  October,  Ibtl 

The  hall  was  begun  1580  and  finished  1588. 

Any  other  information  you  may  require  re- 
specting it  I will  forward  to  you. 

In  July,  1875,  I sent  a photo  of  Wollaton 
Hall  to  my  old  friend,  Cesar  Daly,  the  editor 
of  the  Revue  Ginirale,  in  Paris,  and  I write  to 
you  his  reply  to  same  : — 

Paris,  le  19  Join,  1875. 

Sir, — I have  been  absent  on  travel  during  several 
months,  and  I find  on  my  return  the  photograph  of 
Wollaton  Hall  that  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  me.  The  monument  appears  a most  interesting 
specimen  of  English  Renaissance,  and  1 am  quite 
willing  to  have  it  engraved  ; but  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  details  on  a 
larger  seale,  and  the  plaus  of  the  building  (of  course 
in  its  original  state),  I would  have  them  engraved 
also,  to  give  more  perfect  significance  to  the  view 
of  the  fa9ades.  Of  course  I suppose  that  no  parts  of 
the  building  are  new  ; otherwise  it  would  Cease  to 
be  a correct  specimen  of  English  Renaissance — at 
least,  if  the  new  parts  were  really  important. 

I should  be  greatly  obliged  to  yon,  sir,  if  you 
could  find  time  to  write  a short  letter  giving  me 
positive  information,  first  about  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  the  parts  seen  in  the  photograph,  and 
secondly  about  the  details  and  plans.  Of  course,  if 
I publish  the  monument,  I shall  be  most  happy  to 


CHIP3. 

An  unusually  rich  «nd  in  issive  altar  table  has 
Ibis  week  b en  pi  .c  d ia  the  Gro-venor  Chapel, 
Lai  gham-pUce,  fro«  the  de  igns  of  Mr.  J ,hn 
Oldrid  Sc  jtf,  architict.  The  m .t  rial  employed  is 
American  walnut  inla  d with  ebony,  a-.d  the  table  is 
7ft.  lor  gby2't  9in.  wide.  The  s'yle  is  a churic- 
tristic  treatment  of  what  has  been  called  “Free 
Claisic,”  the  shafts  being  tipcred  and  fluted  with 
richly  carved  caps  and  cornice.  It  is  not  o*ten  that 
an  altar  in  this  stylo  is  now  mide,  e-pccially  in  so 
thorough  a manner  as  the  one  in  Langham-place. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson,  of  High 
Holborn. 

An  association,  to  be  known  as  the  Caithnep 
Antiquarian  and  Natural  History  Society,  is  in 
course  of  formation  at  Wick. 

The  Ilfracombe  Local  Board  resolved  on  Friday 
to  app’y  to  the  L >cal  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  boiTow  .£2,000  for  drainage  works  and  a water 
supply. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  commenced  at  the 
parish  church  of  Buckhnrst-hill,  South  Es.-ex. 

At  a meeting  held  at  Swansea  last  week  it  was 
dec'ded  to  cany  out  various  improvements  in  the 
parish  church  of  that  town,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

A new  Piimitive  Methodist  chapel  was  opened' 
at  Truro  on  Friday.  The  building  is  Early  English 
in  design,  and  accommodates  330  persons.  The 
street  facade  is  of  granite ; on  either  side  of  the 
central  door  and  the  window  above  is  a buttress 
carried  above  the  gable,  and  finishing  in  an  octagonal 
pinnacle  with  carved  terminal.  The  roof  principals 
have  carved  tie-rails,  and  re  t on  moulded  corbels 
with  carvtd  stone  heads.  The  rostrum  has  a front 
of  pierced  work,  end  the  pews  are  provided  with 
reclining  backs.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of 
Kingsbridge,  Devon,  and  Messrs.  Julian,  of  Truro, 
were  the  builders. 

The  School  Board  for  Aberystwith,  on  Thursday, 
the  19th,  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Williams  for 
the  erection  of  schools  at  Blaina,  and  approved 
plans  for  the  completion  of  schools  at  Cwmtillery, 
and  the  enlargemi-nt  of  othe  s at  Pontygof.  It  was 
reported  that  new  schools  at  Nantygio  were  nearly 
completed  and  could  be  opened  in  January. 

Sir  Frederick  Le'ghtou  was  on  Monday  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  Prof.  Turner  honorary  professor  of  anatomy. 

A new  board  school  has  been  erected  at  Pontil- 
lanffraithfor  the  Mynyddi  -Uwn  School  Board ; Mr. 
Watkins,  of  Newport,  Mon  , ia  the  architect. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  M-  tropolitan  Vestry  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  he  d on  Tuesday  week,  it  was 
resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  surveyor,  Mr. 
Hiscock,  by  .£.50  per  annum. 

Following  the  exce'lent  example  set  by  Dr.  J. 
Hiucks  Bird,  Mr.  John  Noble,  of  Henley-upon- 
Thames,  has  wri^en  to  the  metropoli'an  vestries 
and  district  board,  offeiing  to  th  m .£1,000  in  ten 
sums  of  £100  each,  towards  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  on  the  sub-  rban  footpaihs  of  London.  Several 
of  the  local  authorities  are  preparing  to  accept  the 
offer. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  have 
determined,  possibly  from  the  fear  that  the  con- 
sumpt  on  of  gas  in  puldic  thoroughfares  may  be 
diminished  by  the  progress  of  ehctiio  lighting,  to 
let  out  for  hire  gas  cooking  stoves. 

The  Leyton  Local  Board  decided  last  week  to  in- 
struct Mr.  B-iiley  Denton,  C E , to  carry  out  the 
award  of  Mr.  Eawlinsun  as  to  the  matter  of  sewer- 
age disposal,  r-ferred  to  the  latter  engineer’s  arbi- 
tration by  the  West  Ham  and  Leyton  Local  Boards. 

The  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board  on  Friday 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Beach, 
amounting  to  £288  10s.,  beii  g the  lowest  received, 
for  the  alteration  of  premises  at  Suuthtown,  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  use  as  a day  industrial  school. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Bath  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Field  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  when  a pap.  r on  “ Subterranean  Bath”  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Eorle,  who  reltrnd  to 
the  Romano- British  remains  hidnen  15ft.  or  16ft. 
beneath  the  ground  of  the  city.  He  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  from  the  eaniest  days  till  now,  and 
mentioned  the  discovery  of  a 1.3' h century  tesse- 
latod  floor  in  the  Or’ange  grove  outside  the  choir  of 
the  abbey. 

A new  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel  was 
opened  at  Buckley,  North  Wales,  on  dunday  week. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Williams. 


QORfiTIONS. 

[.5621.  J — Strength  of  Timber,— I sbonld  bo  glad 
if  some  reader  would  kindly  givi  i,  a formula  for 
finding  the  transveriMi  strenath  of  wood  beams, 
alao  a formula  for  trandreriie  itrength  of  stoue- — 
J.  A.  A. 

[.5622  ]— Painting  Galvanised  Iron. — Grateful 
thanks  for  informatiou  from  any  kind  Bubscriber 
who  will  state  the  proeess  or  the  mixture  of  paint 
to  oilbere  to  galvaniaed  iron  or  zinc,  and  also  quality 
or  preparation  required  for  painting  4 coats  on 
trowelled  cement  plastering,  so  ns  to  prevent  its 
peeling  off  when  finished. — Dekiciiskct. 

[5623.]— Compensation  for  the  Use  of  Party 
Wall.— A railway  company  porchases  certain  pro- 
perty in  a town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a new 
station  ; they  lay  out  a street  30ft.  wide,  running 
parallel  with  the  side  of  the  new  station,  and  pave 
the  road,  and  flag  the  side  walks.  I am  poBsessed 
of  a property  the  side  of  which  now  (by  reason  of 
the  alterations)  abuts  against  this  new  str^t. 
Between  my  property,  however,  and  the  30ft.  line 
of  street  width  there  is  a narrow  strip  of  ground 
(say,  12in.  wide),  which,  although  it  is  paved,  the 
railway  company  still  lay  claim  to  as  their  property, 
besides  which  the  side  wall  of  my  bouse  is  a party 
wall,  and  when  they  purchased  »y  neighbour’s 
bouse,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  it  down,  they  of 
course  bought  the  rights  pertaining  to  that  party 
wall.  My  question  is  this  : Have  the  company,  by 
flagging  close  up  to  the  party  wall,  given  up  all 
right  to  the  ground,  and  have  1 a right  to  build  shop 
fronts  on  the  site  of  the  party  wall,  or  have  the 
railway  company  a claim  on  me  for  permission  from 
them  to  bnild  as  I wish  ?— G.  D.  I. 


REPLIES. 

[5612.] — Church  Eestoration.  — Having  seen 
“Harrow’s”  sketch,  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
Editor,  I am  of  opinion  the  present  pitch  of  roof  is 
not  too  high,  and  ought  to  be  retained  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  saving  the  present  root.  I rather 
thought  the  roof  cut  off  more  of  the  arcading  than 
it  does.  If  sketched  truly  as  regards  the  height  of 
roof  and  arcading,  the  tower  can  scarcely  suffer 
much  from  the  intrusion.  The  design  of  roof 
appears  to  be  an  old  one,  though  of  this  I cannot  be 
sure  without  seeing  the  structure  itself,  and  if  at  all 
I ossible  I should  suggest  the  reparation  of  t^old 
timbers,  so  as  to  render  the  roof  efficient.  There 
may,  however,  be  some  point  which  the  sketch  does 
not  give,  which  would  render  the  opposite  course 
desirable.  If  the  roof  has  to  come  down  in  toto,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  interior  to  prevent  a root 
whose  ridge  would  just  clear  the  sill  of  the  arcading, 
a very  good  reason  exists  for  the  substitution  of  one 
of  lower  pitch.  Probably  the  old  groove  exists  below 
the  present  thatch ; if  so  there  would  be  another 
motive  for  the  change.  It  is  hardly,  as  “ Harrow  ” 
puts  it,  a question  of  sacrificing  church  by  altering 
pitch  of  roof,  or  the  tower  by  retaining  the  high 
roof,  as  the  question  of  removal  of  old  roof  is,  if  I 
understand,  already  determiaed,  owing  to  its  unsafe 
state,  and  should  be  made  only  on  such  conditions. 
-G.  H.  G. 

[5615.]— Sashes  and  Frames.— If  the  joiner  were 
instructed  to  make  the  new  windows  correspond 
with  the  model  sashes  and  frames  he  could  not  be 
very  well  called  upon  to  affix  the  hanging  stiles  or 
angle  beads,  as  these  are  distinct  things.  In  a 
question  of  this  kind  there  shonid  have  been  an 
agreement  in  writing  drawn  up,  in  which  the  sample- 
windows  should  have  been  clearly  defined.  As  it  is, 
the  misunderstanding  is  one  of  those  common  occur- 
ences in  which  the  employer,  while  he  obviously 
intended  the  whole  window  to  be  reproduced,  did 
not  make  himself  so  c’early  understood,  while  the 
joiner  was  probably  equally  anxious  not  to  do  more 
than  he  was  absolutely  compelled  to  do.— Aechi- 
TECTUR. 

[5617.]— Brown  Oak —There  are  many  varieties 
of  oak,  and  these  differ  as  materially  in  colour  as 
they  do  in  grain.  The  colour  has  much  to  do  with 
locality.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basingstoke  a 
deal  of  brown  oak  is  grown,  and  there  the  soil  has 
to  do  with  the  tone  the  wood  assumes,  precisely  as 
the  warm  red  soil  of  Devonshire  produces  the 
glorious  brown  of  the  Devon  ox.  Take  one  of 
these  cattle  from  its  native  fields,  and  let  it  graze  a 
year  or  two  in  Essex  or  the  cold  North,  and  watch 
the  result.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  original 
colour  of  the  beast  will  have  altered  materially. 
'Ibe  best  brown  oak  is  old  oak  — ic.,  beams  t^en 
from  ancient  buildings,  and  worked  up  again.  Per- 
sonally I prefer  this  to  any  material  1 know,  both 
for  tone  and  durability.  Indeed,  I believe  the  oak 
of  Old  England  may  be  safely  pitted  against  any 
known  wood  in  use  in  the  world. — Harry  Hems, 

[.5617.]— Brown  Oak.— The  dark  colour  is  not 
created  in  this  wood  by  the  cabinet-maker  it  is, 
natural  to  the  wood  of  ancient  trees  when  grown  on 
certain  soils.  The  colour  is  tho  deepest  in  trees  that 
have  long  stood  hollow,  and  the  figure  is  the  finest 
in  those  forming  burr.v  excrescences,  commonly 
known  as  pollard  trees.  Tho  presence  of  this  eolonr 
shows  some  progress  towards  decay,  and  it  is  valu- 
able only  for  ornamental  purposes. — VV.  S.,  Hull. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Imi’Oiitant  liioirr  Cahh. — Suhstantiai,  Ou- 

HTIIUCTION  OK  LuiHT  HY  KAISINO  OK  li U 1 LDINUS. 
— Diivcnpoi't  i>.  Ri(l-dalo  mid  An- th«r. — lUron 
Clfii'by,  aiUinir  in  thn  Exchi’quor  Division  at  tho 
City  Qiiild*'a'l,  wiih  a aiieciiil  jury,  was  ongaficd  on 
four  days  of  l ist  wnok  in  trying  this  case,  whioh  is 
ono  of  conaidi  niliu  import  >nco  in  towns,  and  inora 
porticulaily.  in  tho  City  of  London,  ns  showintf  what 
may  ba  noiisidered  rot  a auhatmitial  injury  to  light 
to  neighbour  ncr  property  by  the  raising  of  Imildinga 
in  excess  of  o'd  outlinos.  The  case  is  also  of  in- 
terest as  01  e of  the  (ir.-t  of  the  chiag  removed  from 
the  Chaneory  to  the  Common  Law  side,  in  order  to 
bo  heard  by  a judge  and  special  jury  in  lion  of  a 
Vico  Chanceltor.  The  counsel  er  gaged  w re  Mr. 
Brown,  Q C , Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Watson  for 
plaintiff  ; Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C  , and  Mr.  Osw  dd  for 
defendants.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  Mr.  Daven- 
port, a china,  g'ass,  ai  d earthenware  manufactuier, 
carrying  on  business  at  82,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and 
the  defendants  were  the  owners  of  the  block  of  red 
brick  buildings,  in  Renaissance  style,  recently 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Fleet-street  and  Sa'isbury- 
court.  A number  of  professional  witnesses  were 
called  on  either  side,  a d a vast  array  of  figures 
marshalled  with  r-ifercnce  to  t he  buildings  which 
had  been  puUtd  down,  and  the  new  premises  erected 
on  their  site.  As  to  measurements,  there  were 
discrepancies  in  the  evidence ; but  it  appeared 
proved  that  the  width  of  Salisbury-court  was 
and  is  about  23ft.  at  the  pevement  level,  and 
was  about  24ft.  2in.  at  the  tops  of  the  buildings. 
The  defendants’  former  premises  rose  clear  from 
the  pavement  to  the  parapet  43ft.  9in.,  and 
recessed  12in  from  that  level  was  a range  of  nearly 
continuous  dormers  ; the  gutters  were  about  4ft. 
above  the  parapet,  and  nearly  uniform  with  it, 
making  a total  of  47ft.  lOin.  The  new  premises 
rise  for  two  stor-es  upon  the  old  lines,  are  then  set 
back  14in.,  and  rise  to  a total  height  of  49ft.  lOin., 
at  which  level  a projecting  cornice  (with  pediment 
1ft  higher)  forms  a sky  line.  A hipped  roof  is 
recessed  and  carri-d  up  another  12ft  , with  slightly- 
projecting  dormers.  Practically  the  question  at 
issue  became  whether  the  addition  of  3ft.  in  height 
of  the  new  wall  beyond  the  47ft.  lOin.,  which  was 
the  height  of  the  old  one,  materially  obstructed  the 
passage  of  light  to  the  plaintiff’s  premises,  standing 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  Salisbury-conrt,  but  23ft. 
distant.  The  plaitit  ff  gave  evidence  in  person,  as 
did  a'so  Miss  Cott-n — his  principal  sal-swoman — 
and  other  employes,  to  the  effect  that  his  premises 
were  not  so  well  lighted  as  formerly,  and  in  support 
called  Mr  Marsh  Nelson,  architect — who  objected 
to  the  alterations  at  the  time  they  were  being 
carried  out— Mr,  Woodthorpe,  Mr.  B.  Phted  Spiers, 
and  Professor  Kerr,  all  architects.  The  last  men- 
tioned produced  models  and  diagrams,  which,  it 
transpired  in  cross  examination,  were  prepared  upon 
current  data.  Defendants  called  their  architect, 
Mr.  Alexander  Peebles — who  had  designed  the  new 
premises — his  as-i<tant,  Mr.  Nicol,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, from  the  office  of  Mr.  Barnes  Williams,  the 
surveyor  of  the  freeholders  of  the  land,  who  pro- 
duced other  models  and  drawings,  and  proved  the 
exact  measurements  of  the  buildings  before  pulled 
down  and  as  now  erected.  Mr.  Peebles  gave  in 
evidence  his  opinion  that  the  access  of  light  to 
plaintiff’s  premises  had  not  been  materially  inter- 
fered with  or  disturbed ; and  this  opinion  was 
snpperttd  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Clifton,  Mr. 
Hesketh,  Mr.  Francis  Fowler,  and  Mr.  O’Ana. 
The  buildings  were  visited  by  the  jury.  Baron 
Cleasby,  in  his  summing  up,  went  minutely  into  the 
evidence  and  its  discrepancies,  and  said  the  question 
for  the  special  jury  to  consider  was  this  : — Was 
plaint'ff  prejudiced  in  the  enjoyment  of  light  to  his 
premises  by  the  alteration  to  defendants’  building — 
t.  e.,  to  some  sens'ble  and  appreciable  extent?  It 
was  not  a mathematical  question  of  the  passage  of 
rays  of  light,  for  there  were  many  oases  in  which  a 
man  might  suffer  considerable  loss  of  “passage  of 
rays  of  light:,”  and  yet  would  have  no  right  to 
complain.  He  called  particular  attention  to  the 
details  of  measurement,  because  the  more  obliquely 
a light  came  the  less  influence  would  be  got  from 
it,  and  the  more  damage  would  be  sustained  in  con- 
sequence of  alterations.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
dimensions  given  for  plaintiff  were  based  upon 
incorrect  pariiculara,  and  that  this  affected  the 
degrees  of  light  obscured  Stress  had  been  laid  by 
defendants  on  the  increment  of  light  afforded  by 
the  splaying  off  the  Fleet-street  corner,  but  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  that  advantage  pre- 
cisely, although  it  had  some  va'ue,  he  recommended 
the  jury  to  dismiss  it.  As  to  the  diminution  of 
light  depos>-d  to  by  the  employ  ds  of  plaintiff,  his 
lordship  suggest' d that  they  might  have  based  their 
comparisons  on  the  difference  betwefin  the  time 
when  the  old  buildings  were  pulled  down  and  the 
completion  of  re-i  rection-  For  the  defendants  it 
had  been  said  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
new  building,  but  this  was  not  a question  of  use, 
but  of  p>-operty— that  in  light— which  the  law  was 
bound  to  protect  fi  om  damage.  The  jury  must  not 
take  into  consideration  whether  the  effect  of  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff  would  be  to  pull  down  the  de- 
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fondants’  promises,  but  confinn  thnmscl'os  to  the 
issue  : Was  the  idaintilV  pr  ji.<licod  in  the  oi  joy- 
meut  of  light  to  his  premises  in  the  aberation  mailo 
to  his  promises  by  tho  di  fouilaiiis  ? Tho  jury  re- 
tin  il,  and  after  an  abs'  ivu'  o'' t 'ii  minutes  returned, 
stilting  that  they  foul  d th  it  Mr.  Davenport’ j light 
was  not  matcri-illy  nff.iotod  by  ib  fend  nits’  buililing. 
Baron  Cloas'iy  made  an  order,  r fusing  iho  motion, 
costs  to  follow  tho  event,  and  certifying  for  a 
special  jury. 

Compensation  Care.— At  tho  Surrey  Sheriffs’ 
Court  last  woi  k,  Mr.  U'.dor-Sheriff  Abbott  presided 
over  a special  jury,  in  the  ca  e of  “ Kellaway  v. 
tho  Metropolitsn  Board  of  Works,’’  which  was  a 
comprnsation  claim  of  iipwaul-i  of  £2  000,  for  some 
leasehold  promi-es.  No  .51,  Church  street,  Camber- 
well, required  to  widen  the  thoroughfare  as  a public 
improvement.  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,and  Mr.  M'Millan 
were  for  the  claimant,  an  undertaker  and  general 
contractor  for  bndding  purposts;  Mr.  Philbrick, 
Q C.,  and  Mr.  Cripps  were  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  In  1869  a lease  was  granted  for  21  years  at 
gB50  a year,  and  was  now  said  to  be  worth  ^£9.5  a 
year  by  one  surveyor,  .£100  by  another,  and  d£105 
by  a third.  On  behalf  of  the  bnai  d the  annual  value 
was  put  at  £65.  The  net  profits  were  about  .£400  a 
year  for  the  lastthive  years,  and  ^61, 200  was  asked, 
at  the  rate  of  three  years’  purchase.  The  jury 
assessed  the  compensation  at  .£900. 

A Dilapidated  House.— At  Lambeth  Police- 
court  last  week  the  owner  of  No.  50,  Loder-street, 
Peekham,  appeared  to  a summons  taken  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Camberwell  'Vestry  for  n“glecting  to  re- 
pair the  roof  of  that  house,  which  was  in  such  a condi- 
tion as  to  be  a nuisance  and  injurious  to  health.  The 
matter  had  been  fir>t  brought  before  the  vestry, 
when  it  was  recommended  by  the  works  committee 
that  no  proceedings  be  t-iken,  as  they  considered  it 
a question  between  landlord  and  tenant  The  vestry, 
however,  acting  on  the  report  of  Dr.  Bristow,  their 
medical  officer,  decided  by  a majority  that  proceed- 
ings should  be  taken  in  the  police  court.  After 
hearing  evidence  fully  bearing  out  the  complaint  the 
magistrate  said  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a proper 
case  for  the  court,  and  made  ao  order  for  the  repairs 
to  be  done  forthwith,  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  case. 

A Building  Society  Case. — At  Cardiff  county 
court  on  Wednesday  week,  Judge  Herbert  heard  the 
case  of  Jenks  v No.  2 Canton  Benefit  Building 
Society,  an  action  brought  to  recover  £6  16s.  fid. 
for  6 years’  intere.stat  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  due 
to  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  his  deceased  wife’s 
shares  in  the  society  The  facts  were  not  disputed  ; 
the  question  submitted  to  the  judge  was  whether  the 
soci-ty  was  liable  for  5 percent,  on  the  total  amount 
deposited  or  5 per  cent  per  annum.  The  rule,  as 
in  many  other  societies  of  the  kind,  read  as  follows  : 
— “ Should  a member  die  before  the  termination  of 
the  society,  and  the  relatives  elect  to  discontinue 
membership,  the  principal  be  repaid  to  the  repre- 
sentatives with  5 per  cent,  interest,  less  the  current 
year.”  The  judge  held  that  ihe  rule  should  read  as 
if  per  annum  had  been  inserted  after  the  word 
“ interest,”  and  accordingly  gave  judgment  for 
plaintiff  with  costs. 

Damages  against  Beick  Manufacturees 
FOE  A Smoke  Nuisance.— At  Halifax  County 
Court,  on  Tuesday  week,  Judge  W.  de  Longneville 
Giffard  heard  the  ca-e,  Spencer  v.  S.  and  W.  H. 
Jagger,  in  which  a market  gardener  sought  to  recover 
-64 1 from  a firm  of  brick  manufacturers,  as  damages 
sustained  to  crops  by  reason  of  smoke  from  defen- 
dants’ chimneys.  The  damage  doue  to  the  crops  by 
smoke  and  other  noxious  vapours  was  not  denied, 
but  defendants  urged  that  plaintiff  must  prove  it  was 
traceable  to  and  cause!  by  their  works,  whereas 
there  were  two  iron  foundries  and  thirteen  factories 
within  a radius  of  a quir  er  of  a mile.  In  support 
of  this  the  case  of  Tippimr  v.  the  St.  H len’s  Smelting 
Company  was  quoted.  Mr  Jarmain,  public  analyst 
for  Huddersfield  and  Halifax,  having  proved  that 
traces  of  sulphur  could  be  found  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plants,  the  judge  express-  d an  opinion  that  some 
amount  of  damage  was  caused  by  the  vapours  from 
defendants’  works,  and  gave  a verdict  for  ^£25. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Blackbuen.— Works  for  the  supply  of  the  high 
level  district,  beyoud  reach  of  the  gravitation 
levels,  have  just  been  completed.  Tbe-'e  con-ist  of 
a well  and  bore-hole,  215  feet  deep,  the  bore-hole 
being  20m.  diameter,  put  down  by  the  steam-boring 
machinery  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Platt,  Manches- 
ter. An  engin,  -house  has  beeu  erect;  d over  the 
well,  and  a horizo  ital  engine  is  employed  to  work 
bucket  and  plunger  pumps,  l,y  which  the  water  is 
lifted  from  the  bore-hole  and  thrown  up  to  a reser- 
voir at  a height  of  130  fe  t aiiove  the  engine-house 
floor.  The  reservoir  has  been  excavated  in  rock, 
the  walls  formed  of  concrete,  aud  lined  with  brick- 
work in  cement.  It  is  covered  in  by  a series  of 
cast  iron  co'umns  and  girders,  and  arched  with  9in. 
brickwork  in  hydraulic  mortar,  puddled,  and  soiled 
over.  The  reservoir  will  contain  560,000  gallons, 


and  gravitation  miiins  will  distribute  the  water 
over  the  liigli-Icvid  dialriet,  wliicli  vuiios  from  450 
to  720  feet  above  mean  sea  lev'-l  or  oidiianco  datum. 
The  works  have  cost  about  £9  .500,  and  have  been 
dnsiguoil  and  carri'd  out  for  the  Corporition  by 
Messrs.  Brierly  & Holt,  civil  onginoirs,  Blackburn. 

Deep  Boeing  foe  Water.- 'I'lio  Now  River 
Company  have  bees  for  some  time  past  sinking  a 
deep  well  at  Turnford,  near  Chesliuot,  in  Heitford- 
shiro,  in  search  of  tin*  water  of  the  lower  greensand. 
The  work  has  been  carried  to  a depth  of  900ft. 
flora  the  surface,  anl  is  now  in  the  gault.  The 
shaft  is  lined  all  the  way  down  with  a wrought- 
iron  tube  2Cin.  in  external  diameter,  fo  as  to 
exclude  the  upper  watirs.  Messrs,  T Doewra  and 
Son,  who  are  the  contractors  for  cai  ry  ing  out  the 
undertaking,  are  now  going  to  continue  the  ex- 
ploration by  means  of  a diamond  drill  exceiding  in 
size  any  previously  made.  The  apparatus  in 
question  has  just  been  manufactured  for  the  Diamond 
Drill  Company,  of  Victoria-street,  IVestminster, 
according  to  the  patent  design  of  their  engineer, 
Mr.  James  K.  Gulland.  Tho  drill  is  < f steel,  in  the 
form  of  a ring  or  shallow  cylinder,  23in  in  diameter, 
and  9in.  deep.  On  its  edge  are  48  opaque  diamonds 
set  in  plugs  or  holders.  Although  firmly  fixed, 
these  admit  of  easy  removal,  so  as  to  allow  the 
insertion  of  fresh  diamonds  without  damage  in  the 
removal  of  the  old  ones.  This  spec.es  of  “iron 
crown  ” will  be  screwed  on  to  the  base  of  the  tube 
forming  the  lower  end  of  the  boring  machine,  and 
when  driven  by  steam  power  will  be  capable  of 
bringing  up  cores  19iin.  in  diameter.  The  requisite 
arrangements  are  made  for  keeping  the  drill  cool 
by  the  circulation  of  water.  Much  interest  attaches 
to  the  operations  at  Turnford,  both  in  relation  to 
the  water  supply  and  the  proximity  of  the  primary 
rocks. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Kington  Magna,  Dorset.  — A new  west 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  church  of  this  parish 
by  Miss  Dngdale,  daughter  of  alormer  rector,  to 
the  memory  of  her  parents  and  sifters.  The  stained 
glass  work  has  beeu  executed  in  the  h-ghe-t  style  of 
art  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  snd  Bayne,  of 
London.  The  three  principal  lights  represent  the 
Infant  Saviour  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  .side  the 
“ Adorationof  the  Magi,”  and  that  of  the  Shepherds. 
The  lights  in  the  tracery  have  three  angels  bearing 
a shield,  charged  respectively  with  the  Greek 
“ A and  fi,  and  the  sacred  Monogram  “ I.  H.  S.” 
The  stonework  of  the  window,  which  is  also  new,  is 
of  the  Decorated  sty  e of  architecture,  and  replaces 
one  which  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  other 
windows  in  the  church,  being  of  the  debased  period. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  exeeutid  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Lilly,  of  Gillingham,  at  his  Chilmark,  Wardonr,  and 
Tisbury  Quarries. 


A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Brymbo,  on  Tuesday  week,  before  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Smith,  C.E.,  with  reference  to  an  application  from 
the  Wrexham  rural  sanitary  authority  for  sanction 
to  borrow  for  works  of  sewerage  at  Brymbo  the 
sum  of  £5.600.  The  plans  were  explained  by  Mr- 
W.  H.  Glennie,  the  engineer  for  the  scheme.  Ob- 
jection was  raised  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
a 4ft.  seam  of  coal  remaiued  uuworked  only  45ft. 
from  the  surface,  and  that  this  when  got  would 
damage  the  sewer  by  subsidence. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Cleckheaton  on  Thursday  week,  before  Lieut.-Col. 
Ponsonby  Cox,  on  an  application  of  the  Cleckheaton 
Local  Board,  praying  that  the  townships  of  North 
Brierly,  Huntsworth,  Cieckheaton,  Liversedge,  and 
Heckmondwike  should  be  joined  into  one  district 
for  drainage  purposes  and  for  the  construction  of 
one  main  outfall  and  sewage  work. 

The  heirs  of  M Gannal  have  found  among  his 
papers  a memoir  relative  to  the  artificial  preparation 
of  diamonds  by  the  reaction  of  phosphorus  upon 
carbon  sulphuret. 

The  stained  window  erected  as  a memorial  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Shaft  in  St.  Nicholas  parish 
church,  Arundel,  was  unveiled  on  Sunday  week. 
The  window,  which  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs 
and  Co.,  of  London,  represents  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Joshua,  as  typical  of  the  Law  under  the  Jewish 
dispeueation. 

On  Monday  week,  Mr.  Crawshay  Bailey  visited 
Pentre  with  the  Viear  of  Neath,  whom  he  requested 
to  select  a site  in  the  Torr  Fields  for  a new  parish 
church  for  Ystradyfodwg.  Mr.  C.  Bai'ey  promised 
not  only  to  give  the  land,  but  to  build  the  church  a 
his  sole  expen-e,  aud  a local  newspaper  says  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  churches  ever  erected 
in  Glamorganshire. 

The  Corporation  of  Norwich  determined  at  their 
last  meeting  to  app  y to  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  for  the  borrowing  of  a sum  of  £10,000 
for  the  purposes  of  an  improvement  scheme  to  be 
applied  to  an  “ unhealthy  area”  in  St.  Paul’s  parish 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Artizans’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act. 
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Tiik  ro-deconition  of  the  principal  rooms  in 
the  Jioyul  I’avilion  formed  tli(!  sulijecl  of  a 
stormy  discussion  at  the  meetinf'  of  the 
Hrij'hton  'I'own  Council  on  Wednesday  week. 
At  tlio  previous  meelin;’  it  liad  been  com- 
plained that  the  decorative  work  then  in  course 
of  e.xecution  was  note(iuiil  in  character  to  that 
which  it  replaced.  Mr.  Sabine  re-introduced 
the  subject  by  in(iuirin(r  whether  any  steps 
were  contemplated  to  put  a stop  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  I’avilion  rooms,  lie  said  there  was 
a stron<j  feelinff  both  in  and  out  of  the  Council 
that  the  decorations  were  not  bein''  treated  in 
a manner  conducive  to  their  attractiveness,  nor 
appropri.ately  to  so  splendid  a buildin'' : in 
colour,  style,  and  execution,  the  work  was 
miserably  inferior  to  that  which  it  replaced, 
and  he  drew  particular  attention  to  the  South 
Drawing-room.  Another  member  complained 
that  boys  had  been  engaged  in  therooom  just 
referred  to,  and  that  part  of  the  work  was 
being  done  over  again.  He  pressed  for  a reply 
as  to  when  the  work  would  be  completed,  and 
the  estimated  cost.  The  ex-Mayor  (Alderman 
Mayali)  would  have  liked  a much  higher  style 
of  art,  but  they  could  not  expect  to  get  talent 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  painter  for  £2  lOs. 
a week.  To  this  Mr.  Farr  retorted  that  the 
Town  Council  were  not  justified  in  paying 
.£2  lOs.  a week  to  have  a valuable  property 
spoilt,  and  that  the  Pavilion  was  not  a place 
for  apprentices  to  learn  their  trade  in.  He 
referred  to  the  Greek  fret  around  the 
windows,  which  he  said  was  inaccurately  set 
out,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  succeeding 
speakers.  Some  very  strong  expressions  of 
disapproval  of  the  style  of  work  having  been 
made,  Alderman  Martin,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  under  whose  direction  the  work  is 
being  carried  out,  replied,  saying  if  any  one 
was  to  be  blamed  it  was  the  borough  surveyor, 
in  whose  hands  the  whole  work  had  been  placed. 
Prom  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  work, 
one  could  imagine  that  a most  ruthless  piece 
of  vandalism  was  going  on — (hear,  hear) — he 
recollected  well  the  gentleman  who  said  “ hear, 
hear  ” having  a contract  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
he  also  remembered  the  severe  strictures  passed 
on  the  painting  out  of  some  of  the  beautiful 
ceiling,  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
great  man,  with  a sort  of  pea-soup  colour,  in 
the  course  of  a day.  He  alluded  to  Mr. 
Sendall.  The  Mayor  here  vainly  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  alderman,  and  alively  scene  ensued, 
Mr.  Sendall  protesting  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  for  a contract  carried  out  before  he 
was  a member  of  the  council.  After  the  inter- 
change of  some  personalities,  the  subject  was 
allowed  to  drop  without  action  being  taken. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nash, 
the  water-colour  painter,  at  the  age  of  71.  He 
commenced  exhibiting  at  the  Old  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  as  far  ago  as  1835, 
showing  drawin  gs  of  French  cathedrals  and  anti- 
quities. In  1838  was  published  “ Architecture 


of  the  .Middle  Ages,”  with  illustrationfl  from 
his  pencil,  and  between  183!M81'J  apjteared 
“ .Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time,”  in 
four  Bcri'-M,  .Mr.  Nash’s  interiors,  &c.,  being 
I lithographed.  Among  Mr.  Nash’s  pictures 
were  “'I'he  Oiieen’s  Visit  to  Eincoln’s-inn  Hull," 
exhibited  in  IHKi  ; “Interior  Views  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,”  “ Charles  V.  visiting 
! Francis  I.  during  his  Confinement,”  shown  at 
the  Water-Colour  Society’s  Exhibition  in  lS(j5, 
and  “ The  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Westminster  Abbey,”  shown  at  the  same  place 
in  18GG. 

Near  Fernshaw,  in  the  Dandenong  district, 
Victoria,  there  has  recently  been  discovered  a 
specimen  of  the  “ Almond  Leaf  Gum”  (Euca- 
lyptus amyydalcsia),  measuring  380ft.  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  branch,  and  450ft.  to  the 
topmost  wing.  'I'his  tree  would  overtop  the 
tallest  living  Sequoia  by  125ft.,  and  is  probably 
the  tallest  living  tree  in  the  world.  Its  girth 
is  80ft.,  which  is  less  than  that  of  many 
Sequoias. 

From  the  estimates  for  1879  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  just  issued,  we  see 
that  the  total  charges  are  expected  to  be 
cE587,59G  17s.  7d.  in  gross,  and  net  .£581,196 
17s.  7d.,  equal  to  a rate  of  5‘82d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  present  rental  of  il23, 900,109.  This  is 
an  increase  of  .£95,994  on  last  year,  amongst 
the  chief  items  of  extra  expense  enumerated 
being  the  freeing  of  metropolitan  toll-bridges, 
c£57,C08  against  dBl7,503  last  year;  artisans’ 
dwellings  improvements,  .£31,581  against 
.£5,992  10s. ; and  fire  brigade  working  expenses, 
£60,330  against  £48,895  15s.  5d. 

The  absorbent  power  of  wood  for  water  has 
lately  been  studied  by  M.  Maumene,  his  method 
being  to  dry  the  various  pieces — first,  in  a stove 
in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  immerse 
them  in  water.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
different  woods  are  very  unequally  porous,  but 
the  differences  observed  by  M.  Maumene  ex- 
ceed what  might  have  been  expected.  He  finds, 
in  fact,  that  the  absorbent  power  varies  between 
9'-37  and  174-86  per  cent,  of  the  wood. 

A SCHEME  is  at  present  on  foot  for  the 
restoration  of  Haworth  Church,  and  Mr.  T. 
W.  Reid  writes  to  the  Times  to  ask  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  building  should  be 
destroyed,  and  the  graves  of  Charlotte  and 
Emily  Bronte  rudely  disturbed,  in  order  that  a 
handsome  Gothic  edifice  should  be  provided  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  incumbent  of  Haworth 
and  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners.  He 
trusts  “ that  some  strong  protest  will  be  made 
against  the  act  of  vandalism  now  contem- 
plated, if  it  were  only  to  show  that  all  English- 
men are  not  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of 
a ‘ national  monument  ’ so  precious  and  so 
interesting  as  Haworth  Church.” 

A MEMORIAL  praying  for  the  establishment 
in  Oxford  of  a Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Art  has  been  addressed  to  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  of  Oxford  University  by  a large  body 
of  professors,  rectors,  wardens,  and  tutors  of 
colleges.  In  this  document  it  is  suggested 


that  some  pr.ictical  scheme  may  be  laid  before 
the  coiniiiihsioners,  who  liave  already  toriiially 
recognised  the  project  as  a fitting  object  lor 
the  expenditure  of  University  funds.  'I’hey 
propose  a new  buihling,  in  which  space  would 
be  afforded  for  a series  of  casts  to  illustrate  the 
whole  history  of  Greek  and  Itoiuan  sculpture, 
as  also  for  a collection  of  uiodels,  casts,  and 
plans  in  relief  in  illustration  of  ancient  classic 
architecture  as  well  as  copies  of  the  chief  jiro- 
ducts  of  the  industrial  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  suggestions  embrace  .a  collection  of  the 
chief  books  on  classical  epigraphy  together 
with  the  marbles  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  University,  and  a complete  library  of  clas- 
sical numismatics,  and  a series  of  casts  from  the 
most  typical  coins,  to  be  placed  under  a com- 
petent curator.  They  add  their  conviction 
that  a valuable  stimulus  to  the  study  of  clas- 
sical archa-ology  in  this  country  would  be 
secured  by  some  arrangement  similar  to  the 
German  and  French  institutions  at  Rome  and 
Athens,  or  by  means  of  travelling  studentships. 
Amongst  the  140  names  appen'led  to  this 
memorial  we  note  those  of  Professor  Max 
Muller,  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  rector  of  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Perceval,  president  of  Trinity,  and  the 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society  held  last  week  Mr.  R.  Souttar,  O.E., 
delivered  his  valedictory  address  as  president, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  spoke  of  recent 
scientific  inventions  in  a matter-of-fact  way. 
The  telephone  and  the  phonograph,  which 
were  to  revolutionise  the  world,  had  proved 
little  better  than  scientific  toys,  and  consider, 
ing  that  the  powers  of  electricity  as  an  illumi- 
nating agent  were  well  understood,  the  excite- 
ment we  are  passing  through  is  discreditable. 
“ An  American  applied  for  a patent  on  electric 
lig’ating,  and  gas  stock  fell  30  per  cent.  As, 
however,  he  had  taken  out  2C9  patents,  of 
which  only  three  were  at  work,  it  was  about 
ninety  to  one  he  had  not  found  out  anything 
overwhelming  this  time.” 

M.  DE  Lessees  has  lately  returned  from 
Tunis,  and  has  given  an  account  (Comptes 
Rendus")  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Roudaire 
is  at  present  carrying  out  a series  of  soundings 
and  measurements  in  the  region  of  the  Chotts, 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  interior  sea.  M. 
de  Lesseps  has  called  attention  to  the  evidences 
of  the  sea  having  formerly  existed  in  the 
Chotts.  The  region  which  is  now  sandy,  is 
covered  with  Roman  ruins,  indicating  a period 
in  which  the  district  was  in  a flourishing  state. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  an  edifice 
as  fine  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  which  was 
erected  by  Gordian,  after  his  candidature  for 
the  empire. 

The  electric  light  was  experimentally  used 
at  the  London-bridge  terminus  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening  for  lighting  the 
open  space  between  the  main  line  and 
Crystal  Palace  line  booking-offices  and  the 
platform  barriers.  The  Gramme  machine  and 
Suisse  lamp  were  employed,  the  motive  power 


JOHNSON  & CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL 

RED  AND  BUFF  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 


LONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Works:  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex 

J.  & Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 

Architects'  Designs  faithfidhj  carried  out.  Savi2)les  of  Worlc  South  Kensington  Museum.  Estimates  on  application. 

OFFICE:  ON  THE  WORKS,  KEYMER  JUNCTION. 
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Iipingf  obtained  from  an  engine  250yds.  distant. 
Amongst  other  instances  of  the  utilisation 
of  this  light  wo  may  mention  that  the  entrance 
and  court-yard  of  the  hangham  Hotel  is  to  he 
illuminated  ))y  the  electric  light  hy  the  Hritish 
Electric  Light  Company.  As  this  hotel  is  the 
resort  of  Americans,  Mr.  Edison  may  possibly 
ho  induced  to  extend  his  generous  offer  to 
gratuitously  light  the  houses  at  Menlo  Park, 
and  make  the  Langham  the  head-quarters 
and  starting-point  of  his  “new”  light.  We 
understand  that  the  tests  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
fully  bear  out  the  recent  statements  by  careful 
observers,  and  show  that  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  electric  lamps — not  the  light — 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  Committee 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  discovered  the  fact 
long  ago. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Seeley,  however,  in  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
history  of  discoveries  in  electricity,  expresses 
his  conviction  that  the  practicability  of  the 
electric  light  has  been  demonstrated  at  length. 
“ I do  not  say,”  he  was  careful  to  explain, 
“ that  the  electric  light  will  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  gaslight  in  the  illumination  of 
private  dwellings,  but  I cannot  doubt  that  it 
will  be  used  to  illuminate  large  buildings, 
public  squares,  and  streets.  The  efficiency  of 
the  electric  light  is  proved  by  its  comparative 
cheapness.  Professor  Anthony,  of  Cornell 
TJniversity,  has  discovered  that  oil  used  in  a 
steam  engine  will  produce  an  electric  light 
three  times  as  great  as  the  light  furnished  by 
the  oil  when  burned  in  lamps.” 

The  first  “ authoritative  ” statement  of  the 
details  of  Mr.  Edison’s  electric  light  invention 
is  given  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  Dec.  11. 
The  light  is  produced  by  incandescence;  the 
conductor,  which  is  made  incandescent  by  the 
electric  current  passing  through  it,  is  a small 
curiously-shaped  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
high  alloy  of  iridium,  which  cannot  be  melted 
under  5,000°  Fahr.  Devices  of  exceeding 
simplicity  and,  as  repeated  experiments  have 
proved,  of  equal  reliability,  are  connected 
with  the  lamp.  They  surmount  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  regulating  the  strength 
of  the  light.  This  lamp,  when  placed  in 
the  electric  circuit  in  which  a strong  current 
circulates,  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 
strength  of  the  current.  This  Mr.  Edison 
considers  one  of  the  vital  features  of  the  inven- 
tion. If  the  regulator  is  set  so  that  the  light 
gives  only,  say,  10  candle  power,  no  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  current  will  increase 
its  brilliancy.  This  light  is  independent 
of  all  others  in  the  circuit.  A thousand 
may  be  fed  from  the  same  conductor, 
and  the  extinction  of  all  but  one  wiU 
have  no  effect  upon  that  one.  Each  lamp 
in  the  ch-cuit,  by  means  of  the  regulator,  the 
description  of  which  latter  Mr.  Edison  for  the 
present  withholds,  is  allowed  to  draw  from  the 
central  station  just  sufficient  current  to  supply 
itself.  Since  Mr.  Edison  undertook  the  pro- 
blem of  lighting  by  incandescence,  many 


attempts  have  been  made  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  or 
misconception  of  the  cost  of  electricity  the 
improvements  were  such  that  as  much  current 
had  to  ho  suppli(>d  wlien  the  lamps  were  not 
lighted  as  when  they  were.  Great  loss  was  in 
consequence  entailed. 


LANCASTER’S  KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  OermanT,, 

Effect  a Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 
50  •per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  nonERT  LANOASTBB,  Leeds  Briokmaklnu  Company 
Limited) , Armloy,  Leeds. 


t SPIERS  AND  POND’S 

/7|_AIETY  EESTAUEANT. 

VX  STRAND, 

NOW  OPEN.  NOW  OPEN. 

Table  d’Hote  (for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen)  from  5.30  til! 
8 o’clock,  3s.  6d. 

Buffet,  for  LigM  Refreshment,  also  for  Luncheons, 
which  are  served  from  12  till  3 o’clock. 

Grill  Room,  for  Luncheons,  Dinners,  and  Suppers,  from 
Noon  till  Midnight  (for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen). 
Smokino  Room,  combines  elegance  with  comfort  and  effi- 
cient ventilation. 

SPIERS  & POND. 


CHIPS. 

The  Dublin  Sanitary  Association  resolved  on 
Friday  to  draw  up  a series  of  short  hints  for  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  houses, 
with  a view  to  distribute  them  among  the  house- 
holders of  Dublin. 

The  reputable  plumbers  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
intend  to  ask  the  city  council  to  appoint  an  inspector 
of  plumbing. 

The  Town  Council  of  Accrington  have  approved 
plans  for  a new  fish  market  which  have  been  prepared 
from  their  instructions  by  Mr.  Knowles,  the  borough 
surveyor.  The  market  will  correspond  in  style  with 
the  market-house  which  it  will  adjoin.  It  will 
be  oblong  in  plan,  detached  on  all  four  sides,  and 
will  measuie  66ft.  by  36ft.  It  will  be  fitted  with 
four  stalls  on  each  side,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
.£1,100. 


Throat  Irritation. — Soreness  and  dryness, 

tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  symptoms  use  Epps*s  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at 
the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  6d.  and  Is.  boxes,  labelled  “ JAMES 
EPPS  & Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London/'  A letter  received  : 
“ Gentlemen,— It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after 
an  extended  trial,  1 have  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of 
considerable  benedt  (with  or  witkout  medical  treatment)  in 
almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm  — Yours  faithfully, 
Gordon  HOLMES,  L.R.C.P.E..  Senior  Physician  to  the  Municipal 
Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary."— [ADVT.l 


Holloway’s  Ointment  is  not  only  useful  and 
certain  of  effecting  a cure  in  outward  disease-,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  like  benefit  in  sore  throat,  hoarseness,  bronchitis, 
pleurisy,  asthmatical  complications,  and  chronic  coughs.  The 
ointment  must  be  well  rubbed  into  the  sKin  adjacent  to  the 
disordered  or  diseased  parts. 


n E L Jj  I W E L L ’ S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR  AND  WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodworlc  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Roofs  re- 
glazed. Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS 

“ It  la  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Orchard  Houses,  and  wo  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to.” — The  Builder. 

“ And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public.” — Building  News. 

” It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet.” — The  Field. 

“The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it.” — The  Christian  Union. 

“ Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.” — The 
Keystone. 


For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ; or, 

19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bangoe. — The  man  at  the  Bangor  slate  yard  re- 
sumed work  last  week  after  three  weeks  strike. 
They  went  in  on  the  employers’  terms,  agreeing  to 
work  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  to  receive  two 
shillings  less  wages  per  week.  Depression  continues 
in  the  slate  trade. 

Greenock. — The  Greenock  masons  have  been 
informed  that  after  the  1st  of  January  their  wages 
will  be  reduced  from  8d.  per  hour  to  7Jd.  per  hour, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  masters  have  made  a 
demand  for  the  repayment  by  the  Operatives’ 
Society  of  a fine  of  .£30,  extracted  from  the  Masters’ 
Association  last  year  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
local  firms  having  used  machine-dressed  stone.  The 
operatives  have  referred  this  latter  demand  to  the 
executive  at  Dundee. 

Sheffield. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  master 
builders,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  it  was  unani- 
mously  agreed  to  give  notice  of  a reduction  of 
wages  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade,  such 
reduction,  in  the  case  of  masons,  bricklayers,  plas- 
terers, and  labourers,  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of 
January  next,  and  of  the  joiners  on  the  24th  of 
June  next. 

Wolverhampton.— On  Saturday  the  whole  of 
the  associated  builders  in  Wolverhampton  gave  their 
men  notice  of  a reduction  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  all 
round,  to  take  effect  from  the  18th  proximo.  The 
depression  in  trade  is  increasing  so  fast  that  last 
week  35  carpenters  were  discharged  from  one  yard 
alone  in  that  town  for  want  of  employment. 


Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  refreshing, 

mopt  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevers,  biliousness, 
SMALL-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer  i 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the  1 
Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.  Uat  no  $ub8titute.'~[ Advt.] 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a grey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
.all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (with  a list  of  important  buildings  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manager,  Clynderwen.  ft.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 
[ADVT.l 


Roofing  Pelts,— P.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOEOUS,  SAEiaNG,  SHEA.THING,  AND  HAIE  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTUEEES  OF 
PEEFOKATED  ZINC,  PEEFOEATED  COPPEE,  AND  PEEFOEATED  lEON  IN  VAEIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.-P.  Braby  & Co, 

CJ  painted  and  galvanised,  of  impeoved  manufactuee.  if 

Corrugated  Iron,— P.  Braby  &,  Co. 

galvanised  and  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WOEK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL.  GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.  AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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rouitiiur  Freestone  an'i  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  Ix'Ki  ui  uny  part  of 

ibo  IFiiit  <1  Kivoti  on  upplicatiou  to 

C’JIAItLKS  JKASK, 

Norl«Mi-Kn»ulliiiinion,  llininRt"r,  Somoriot. 
Agent:  Mr.  i:.  Cku.kmay,  t,  Ag.tr-?itreot,  Lonclou,  W.C. 
♦ ♦♦ 

TENDERS. 

IIamfax.— For  tlio  orcotion  of  a now  coraraorciiil  bank 
at  llalboml  : — 

Aoco])tcfl  tondorR ; 

Join'x  an<l  Hun,  r>f  Hhipl^v  (inaHonR). 

Chinux'k,  of  Halifax  (joinorn). 

Ikincroft  ami  Koii,  of  Halifax  (pia<4tororB). 
liiM*  a ml  S >n,  of  II  ilinn  (»  lintorR ). 

I Tbo  tot  al  cost  will  oxooua  .C8,000.  J 
KiNo'a  Lynn. — For  n»paving  the  ro*arrani;o<t  flboop  and 
onttlo  uiarknt  wit  h 80,000  bust  blue  StallordHhiro  brick^t, 
in  lion  of  asplialto  : — 

. Por  thoupand. 

llopworth  Iron  Company,  SlioiTiold  ...  95a.  Od. 

Plowright,  11  (acropled) 72a.  6d. 

Lincoi.n.  —For  tho  erection  of  chancel  and  vestry  to  the 
church  of  St.  Swithin,  in  tho  city  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  F. R I.H.A.,  architect,  Louth: — 


IhittinBon 

£,'!,012 

Ottor  and  EUey 

2,861) 

Thompson  

2,800 

Greenhaiii  

2,689 

Clo.so  

2,651 

Rudd  and  Son 

2,.585 

Cornish  and  Gaymor 

2,5.50 

Walter  and  Uensman 

2,5T5 

Burton  

2,396 

Bainoa  

2,380 

Ross,  Hehefoiidshiiu?.— There  were  15  tenders  sub- 
nutted  on  Monday  for  the  erection  of  the  Ro^s  Cottage 
Hospital,  the  highest  amount  being  £1,701 ; tho  lowest, 
£1,155;  tint  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Co.,  of  Hereford,  at 
£1,200,  being  accepted.  The  averags  of  the  15  tenders 
was  £1,433. 

South  Wales.— For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at 
Blaina  for  the  Aberystruth  School  Board  : — 

Williams  (accepted). 

Southwark. — For  works  in  Maypole-alley  for  the  Vestry 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr  : — 

Beevers  (accepted)  £118 

[Other  tenders  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Turner  (of  Chelsea), 
Jacob  Batch  (Camberwell),  and  Rutty.] 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN, 
and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNOERS,  & CO , LIMITED. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  CORSHAM.  WILTS.  [Advt.] 


The  BURHAM  BRICK,  LIME,  and 
CEMENT  COMPANY.  Limited, 

7.  NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

London  Depots: 

DURHAM  WHARF,  BELVEDERE  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  S.B. 

VICTORIA  WHARF  AND  DRAW  DOCK,  NINE  ELMS,  S.W, 

(T^ULT  BRICKS,  Comice  Tiles  and 

Tubes,  Quoins,  Chimney-pots,  Drain-pipes,  Ac.,  Gray  Stone 
Medway  Lime,  fresh  from  the  Company’s  Kilns,  delivered  in 
barge-loads  alongside,  or  by  the  van-load,  Ac.,  from  the  Company*^ 
Dep6t.  Plaster  of  Paris,  PORTLAND,  SHEPPY,  AND  ROMAN 
CEMENTS,  as  manufactured  at  the  Companjr’s  Works,  Burham, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Medway,  and  at  Murston,  near  Sitting- 
uoume,  Kent. 

Bricks,  Tiles,  Ac.,  of  any  design,  made  to  order. 

GREAT  CULAND  CLIFF  HYDRAULIC  LIME.— This  Lime  L 
perfectly  hydraulic,  of  great  strength  and  tenacity ; it  sets  readily 
under  water,  and  becomes  very  hard  in  a short  time. 

PARR'S  AND  STRONG’S  PATENT  COMBINATION.  (See 
Builder,  May  16,  lS8b.) 

THE  BURHAM  BRICK,  LIME,  AND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
(Limited,  having  been  appointed  Sole  Manufacturers,  are  prepared 
to  supply  Tubes  fer  the  Cellular  Walls,  Ac.  Prices  and  particulai? 
forwrrded  on  application. 

PETHER’S  PATENT  DIAPER  BRICKS,  manufactured  only  by 
the  BURHAM  BRICK,  LIME,  AND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
Limited). 

A great  variety  of  designs  are  prepared  for  Diapered  Surfaces 
String  Courses,  Circular  Columns,  Window  Heads,  Ac.,  to  be  seen 
at  their  London  Dep6t. 

.irehileclH*  oum  deeigne  executed. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

IN  Class  65, 

SILVER  MEDAL  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  FOR 

Peake’S  Terro-Metallic  Tiles,  Pipes,  4c. 

'IV’OTICE  is  hereby  most  respectfully 

^ given  that  the  LONDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  is  RF- 
HOVED  to  No.  51  WHARF,  Macclesfield-street  North,  City-road 
Basin,  N.;  secondly,  that  the  trade  term,  *‘TEaEO-MBTALLIc.”  is 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprietor;  and  thirdly,  that  the  ‘'Re- 
ports OF  THE  Juries,”  page  581,  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  note 
the  trraut  of  a First-class  Medal,  and  rank  the  Manufactories 
known  so  loug  as  ” The  Tileries,”  Tunstall,  Staffordshire,  as  the 
flrst  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


BRICKS. 

SOLID  MACHINE-MADE  GAULT  BRICKS, 

By  Kail  to  all  parte  of  the  Kingdom. 

BELLEVUE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

GAMLINOAV,  CAMBS. 

Malkin,  Edge,  & Co., 

PATENT  ENCAUSTIC  & GEOMETRICAL 
TILE  MANUFACTURERS, 

TpOR  CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE 

-L  HALLS,  CONSKRVATORIliS.  WALL  DECORATIONS,  bo 
Whtt«  Ola^Bcl  TUoh  for  Ratlin,  Dairies,  Ac, 

WOBKB;  BUUSLEM,  8TAFFORD8HII1K  POTTEEIBS. 


HART’S  PATENT  THE  ECHO. 

CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 

ONE  HALFPENNY. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

'pHB  ECHO  is  the  best  raedinm  fo7 

Advertiainif  Article*  for  Hale,  Kituatlon*  Va/:ant  or 
Wantefl,  or  ■imilar  umounoemeoU.  The  obar|{e  it  a. 
follow*  for 

SPECIAL  PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

20  Word*.  U.  3 Inaertion*,  2*.  6d. 

And  8d.  por  insertion  for  each  additional  Ki^ht  Word*. 

No  Trade  Annonneement*  of  any  description  can  bo 
inserted  in  these  Hpecial  Columns. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  Advertisini;  Office*, 
22.  Catherine-street,  Strand.  W.O. 

NOW  READY. 

OUR  OLD  NOBILITY. 

(Reprinted  from  the  awio  ) 

A HISTORY  of  the  Origin  and  Present 

poaltlon  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Peerage  ; — 


Apply  to  the 

PATENTEE,  37,  WALBROOK,  E.C. 

OR  TO  THE 

Sole  Makers: 

J.  & E.  HALL, 

Engineers,  Millwrights,  Founders, 
and  Boiler  Makers, 
DARTFORD,  KENT, 

OR 

21,  St.  SWITHIN  LANE,  LONDON. 


The  Fltzroya 
Norths 
rhurchiUs 
Cokes 
Kzeters 

Pelbam-Clintone 

Manners 

Herberts 

Scotts 

Fitzwilliams 

Osbornes 

Grevilles 

Stanhopes 

Le-n'-xes 

Cavendishes 

Seymours 

Percies 

Hobarts 

Conyngbams 

Ixwthers 

Berepfords 

Wodehouses 

Blighs 

Campbells 

Spencers 

Stewart  Murrays 


The  Benrincka 
KiiHsellB 
Ilowams 

Sutherland  Z/evci 
G .wers 
Fanex 
Digbys 
Cec  ils 

SflckviUe  Wests 
Pagets 
Edthorsts 
Manjters-Suttons 
Parkers 
Montagus 
NeVl’ls 

Sc^'tte  of  Eldon 
Vane  Te*upest8 
AmberatH 
Addingtons 
Finchrs 
Grosvenors 
Beauclerks 
Legges 
Tollemaches 
Cowpers 
Bute  Stuarts 
Courtenays 
PRICE  HALF-A-CBOWN. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  Post-free,  2s.  lOd. 

THE  POLITICAL  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

31,  Tavistock-street,  Co  vent- garden,  W C. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  cloth,  8vo.  Price  3e. 
Post-free.  BEVIS’S  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  Single  and  Double  Entry,  specially  adapted  for  BUILDERS 
and  CONTRA.CTORS.  By  the  gainer  of  the  Birkbeck  Prize.  Thif:- 
System  secures  accuracy,  and  contains  a check  aeainst  errors. 
“A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide.” — BUILDI'^G  News. 

” Should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  Builder.”— BuiWer®’  WeeMy 
Reporter.  _ , 

BEVIS  & Co.,  8,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Channg-cross,  London. 


PRIVATE  LESSONS  IN  BUILDERS’ 


'OK-KEEPING  AND 


ESTIMATING 

Given  bv  Mr.  HENRY  C.  BEVIS.  Au  or  of' ' Bevis-s  Improved 
System  of  Bookkeeping,”  specially  apted  for  Builders  and 
Contractors,  by  Single  and  Douf  le  itry.  Terms  t^st  free. 

8,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Charing-cros.s  nd  at  97,  Lambeth-road, 

London.  * — 

HUDSON  & Ki.  R 'S' 

A ECHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR’S 

DIARIES  for  1879.  Each  vo  me  forming  In  itjelf  a com- 
plete annual  aet  of  books. 

HUDSON  A KEARNS’ 

GUILDER’S  DIARY  FOR  1879,  con- 

D taining  Diary,  Note  Book,  Cash  B >ok,  Ledger,  Hill  Register, 
Bent  Insurance  and  Mortgage  Register,  with  loO  pp.  of  tablesof 
daily  practical  use.  Prices  from  4S  6d.  toSs.  bd.  » 

full  details  on  application  t > tne  rublish»^rs,  HUDSON  « 
KEARNS,  Tracing  Paper  Makers,  and  Drawing  Paxjer  Agents, 
83,  Southwark-street,  London,  S.E. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  STUDENTS. 

ALFRED  TARRANT,  50,  Bedford- 

■t\.  street,  Covent-garden,  having  purchased  the  entire  re- 
mainders  of  the  two  folloNving  impoi  taut  w rks,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  late  firm  of  Day  and  Sofi  (Limited),  is  enabled  to 
offer  them  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : - 
Published  at  £4  4s..  offer  d at  18s. 

A ECHITECTURAL  SKElCHESfrom 

-lA-  the  CONTINENT;  ViewF  and  details  f,om  France.  Italy, 
and  Germany.  By  RICHARD  NORMAN  SHAW.  100  plates  folio, 
half  bound,  gilt  edges. 

Published  at  £3  13s.  6d  , offered  at  18s 

<iiPECIMENS  of  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHI- 

O TECTURE,  chiefly  selected  from  exampl^  of  the 

13th  centuries,  in  Phranoe  and  Italy.  By  W.  EDEN  NESFIELD. 

100  plates  folio,  half  bound,  gilt  edges. 

London ; ALFRED  TARRANT.  60,  Bedford-street.  Coven1>garden. 


Sole  Makers  of  MOTT’S 

UNIVERSAL  CRUSHER. 


FiioM  8D.  PER  Foot  on  Trucks. 

BUILDING  STONE, 

T>ED,  WHITE,  AND  MulTl.ED,  in 

-ITV'  BLOCKS;  Engine  Beds:  <'olumn  Blook.s,  ^t)l•lngor^  &o. 
for  bridges  railway,  river,  ana  canal  work.  Moss  s Bank  and 
Longhurst  Quarries,  near  Oakamoor  Station,  N.S.k. 
Flelahig,  Quoiu-y  Owner  and  St<  ne  Merchant,  haying  secured 
above  extensive  Quarries,  rosi'ooilully  solicitB  In-pectlon  li'om 
Architects.  BuUders,  Railway  Contract.;!^  LnKineers  «thois. 
All  letters  to  be  addressed  J.  FIELDING,  Alton,  Staffordshire. 
Speoud  quotations  tor  large  quantitlOB. 
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